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of  the  People— Switzerland— The  Swiss— Hardy— Lovers  of  Liberty— The  New  Liberty— Some  Accept,  some 
E«fuse— France— Its  Greatness— Protestantism  in  France  Glorified  by  its  Martyrs— Retribution— Bohemia  and 
Hungary— Protestantism  Flourishes  there— Extinction  by  Austrian  Tyranny— Holland— Littleness  of  the 
Country— Heroism— Holland  raised  to  Greatness  by  the  Struggle— Belgium— Begins  Well— Faints— Sinks  down 
under  the  Two-fold  Yoke  of  Keligious  and  Secular  Despotism. 

What  wc  Lave  already  nan-atetl  Is  only  tlie  opening  feat  it  sustained  in  otliei-s.     But  fii-st  let  us  take  a 

of  the  gi-eat  drama  in  some  of  the  countiies  of  jianoramic  ^^ew  of  the  various  countries,  a.s  resi>ect<» 

Christendom.     Protestantism  was  destined  to  pre-  the  state  of  their  peoples  and  their  prei)aredness 

sent   itself  at   the  gates  of  all    the   kingdoms   of  for  the  great  spiritual  movement  wliich  was  about 

Eurojie.     Tliither  must  we  follow  it,  and  chronicle  to  enter  their  tenitories.     Tliis  will  cnaljle  us  to 

the  triumphs  it  obtained  in  some  of  them,  the  de-  undei-stand    much    that   w  to   follow.       In   thcsa 
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opening  cliapters  we  shall  sumuia.rise  the  moral 
revolutions,  wtli  the  national  spleudoui-s  in  some 
cases,  the  national  woes  iu  others,  that  attended 
them,  the  historical  record  of  which  -svill  occujiy 
the  pages  that  are  to  follow. 

In  some  countries  Protestantism  made  steady  and 
in-esistible  advance,  and  at  last  established  itself 
amid  the  triumplis  of  ai-t  and  the  higher  blessings 
of  free  and  stable  government.  In  others,  alas  !  it 
failed  to  find  any  etfectual  entrance.  Though  thou- 
sands of  mai-tyi-s  died  to  open  its  way,  it  was, 
obliged  to  retire  before  an  overwhelming  array  of 
stakes  and  scaffolds,  leaving  the  barriers  of  these 
unhappy  countries,  as  France  and  Spain,  for  instance, 
to  be  forced  open  by  i-uder  instramentalities  at  a 
futm-e  day.  To  the  gates  at  which  the  Reforma- 
tion had  knocked  in  vain  in  the  sixteentli  century, 
came  Revolution  in  the  eighteenth  in  a  tempest  of 
war  and  bloody  insurrections. 

Dui-ing  the  profound  night  tliat  shrouded  Europe 
for  so  many  centimes,  a  few  lights  appeared  at  in- 
tervals on  the  horizon.  They  were  sent  to  minister 
a  little  solace  to  those  who  waited  for  the  dawn, 
and  to  give  assurance  to  men  that  the  "  eternal 
night,"  to  use  the  pagan  phrase,  had  not  descended 
upon  the  eartli.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
centmy,  Wicliffe  appeared  in  England  ;  and  nearly 
half  a  century  later,  Huss  and  Jerome  arose  in 
Bohemia.  These  blessed  lights,  welcome  harbinger 
of  morn — nay,  that  morn  itself — cheered  men  for  a 
little  space ;  but  still  the  day  tamed.  A  century 
rolls  away,  and  now  the  German  sky  begins  to 
biighten,  and  the  Geiman  plains  to  glow  ^^ith  a 
new  radiance.  Is  it  day  that  looks  forth,  or  is  it 
but  a  deceitful  gleam,  fated  to  be  succeeded  by 
another  century  of  gloom  ?  No  !  the  times  of  the 
darkness  are  fulfilled,  and  the  command  has  gone 
forth  for  the  gates  to  open  and  day  to  shine  in  all 
its  efl'ulgeiice. 

Both  the  ])lace  and  the  hoiu-  were  opportune  for 
the  appearance  of  the  Reformer.  Germany  was  a 
tolerably  central  spot.  The  great  lines  of  commu- 
nication lay  through  it.  Emperors  visited  it  at 
times ;  inij)erial  Diets  were  often  held  in  it,  which 
Ijrought  thither  in  crowds  princes,  philosoj)liei-s, 
and  scribes,  anrl  attracted  the  gaze  of  many  more 
who  did  not  come  in  i)erson.  It  had  ninnerous 
frc(!  towns  in  w])ich  mechanical  arts  and  burghal 
rights  flo\irislied  together. 

Other  countries  were  at  tlial,  iiiomcut  less  favour- 
ably Hituated.  France  was  devoted  to  arms,  Spain 
was  wrapiMwl  up  in  itH  dignity,  and  yet  more  in 
itH  bigotry,  which  liiul  just  bc-en  intensified  by  the 
lu-csenco  on  its  Koil  of  a  rival  siijiei-stition— Islam 


namely — which  had  seized  the  faire-st  of  its  pro- 
vinces, and  displayed  its  symbols  from  the  walls  of 
the  proudest  of  its  cities.  Italy,  guarded  by  the 
Alps,  lay  drowned  in  pleasure.  England  was  parted 
from  the  rest  of  Eiu'ope  by  the  sea.  Germany  was 
the  countiy  which  most  largely  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions required  in  the  spot  where  the  second  cradle  of 
the  movement  should  be  placed.  In  its  sympathies, 
sentiments,  and  maimers  Germany  was  more  oecu- 
menical than  any  other  country ;  it  belonged  more 
to  Christendom,  and  was,  moreover,  the  connecting 
link  between  Asia  and  Em-ope,  for  the  commerce 
of  the  two  hemisj)heres  was  earned  across  it,  though 
not  wholly  so  now,  for  the  invention  of  the  mariner's 
compass  had  opened  new  channels  for  trade,  and 
new  routes  for  the  na\'igator. 

If  we  consider  the  qualities  of  the  people,  there 
was  no  nation  on  the  Continent  so  likely  to  wel- 
come this  movement  and  to  yield  themselves  to  it. 
The  CJermans  had  escaped,  in  some  degree,  the 
jBstheticism  which  had  emasciilated  the  ^teUect, 
and  the  vice  which  had  enibruted  the  mannere  of 
the  southern  nations.  They  retained  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  simplicity  of  life  which  had  so  favouraI)ly 
distinguLshed  their  ancestors ;  they  were  fiiigal, 
industrious,  and  .sober-minded.  A  vaiiety  of  causes 
had  scattered  among  them  the  seeds  of  a  coming 
liberty,  and  its  first  sproutings  were  seen  in  the 
interrogatories  they  were  begimiing  to  put  to  them- 
selves, why  it  shoidd  be  necessaiy  to  import  all 
then-  opinions  from  beyond  the  Alps,  where  the 
people  were  neither  better,  braver,  nor  ^viser  than 
themselves.  They  could  not  understand  why 
nothing  orthodox  should  gi-ow  save  in  Italian  soil. 
Here,  then,  marked  by  many  signs,  was  the  spot 
where  a  movement  whose  forces  were  stirring  below 
the  sui-fiice  in  many  countries,  was  most  likely  to 
show  itself.  The  dissensions  and  civil  broils,  the 
din  of  which  had  distracted  the  German  people  for 
a  century  previous,  were  now  silenced,  as  if  to  per- 
mit the  voice  that  was  about  to  address  them  to 
be  the  more  distinctly  heai-d,  and  the  more  reve- 
rentially listened  to. 

From  the  (iermau  plains  we  t>n-n  to  tile  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland.  The  Sw-iss  knew  to  endure 
toil,  to  brave  peril,  and  to  die  for  liberty.  These 
qualities  they  owed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  natiu« 
of  their  soil,  the  grandeur  of  then-  mountains, 
and  the  powerful  and  ambitious  Stat<'s  in  their 
neighbourhood,  which  made  it  necessary  for  thorn 
to  study  less  peaceful  occu])ations  than  that  of 
tending  their  lierds,  and  gave  them  freciucnt  op- 
]iortunities  of  displaying  their  courage  in  stenior 
contests  than  those  they  waged  with  the  avalanches 
and  t^'Uipcsts  of  their  hills.      Now  it  was  Fi-anoe 
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and  now  it  was  Austria  which  attempted  to  become 
mastei-  of  their  coimti-y,  and  its  valorous  sons  had 
to  vindicate  their  right  to  independence  on  many  a 
bloody  field.  A  higher  liberty  than  that  for  which 
Tell  had  contended,  or  the  patriots  of  St.  Jacob  and 
Morat  had  poured  out  theii'  blood,  now  ofi'ered  itself 
to  the  Swiss.  Will  they  accept  it  ?  It  only  needed 
that  the  yoke  of  Rome  should  be  broken,  as  that  of 
Austria  had  already  been,  to  perfect  their  freedom. 
And  it  seemed  as  if  this  happy  lot  was  in  store  for 
this  land.  Before  Luther's  name  was  known  in 
Switzerland,  the  Protestant  movement  had  there 
broken  out ;  and,  under  Z^\■ingle,  whose  views  on 
some  points  were  even  clearer  than  those  of  Luther, 
Protestantism  for  awhile  rapidly  progi'essed.  But 
the  stage  in  this  case  was  less  conspicuous,  and  the 
champion  less  powerful,  and  the  movement  in 
Switzerland  failed  to  acquii'e  the  breadth  of  the 
Gei-man  one.  The  Swiss  mind,  like  the  Swiss 
land,  is  partitioned  and  divided,  and  does  not  always 
grasp  a  wliole  subject,  or  combine  in  one  vmbroken 
cuiTcnt  the  entire  sentiment  and  action  of  the 
people.  Factions  sprang  uj) ;  the  warlike  Forest 
Cantons  took  the  side  of  Rome  ;  arms  met  arms,  and 
the  first  phase  of  the  movement  ended  with  the  life 
of  its  leader  on  the  fatal  field  of  Caj^pel.  A 
mightier  champion  was  to  resume  the  battle  which 
had  been  lost  under  Zwingle  ;  but  that  champion 
liad  not  yet  anived.  The  disaster  which  had  over- 
taken the  movement  in  Switzerland  had  arrested  it, 
but  liad  not  extinguished  it.  The  light  of  the  new 
day  continued  to  brighten  on  the  shores  of  its  lakes, 
and  in  the  cities  of  its  plains  ;  but  the  darkness 
lingered  in  those  deep  and  secluded  valleys  over 
which  the  mighty  forms  of  the  Oberland  Aljjs  hang 
their  glaciers  and  snows.  The  five  Foi'est  Cantons 
had  led  gloriously  in  the  campaign  against  Austria  ; 
but  they  were  not  to  have  the  honour  of  leading  in 
this  second  and  greatei'  battle.  They  had  fought 
valorously  for  political  freedom  ;  but  that  libei-ty 
which  is  the  palladium  of  all  otliers  they  knew  not 
\  to  value. 
\  To  France  came  Protestantism  in  the  morning 
oV  the  sixteenth  century,  with  its  demand,  "  Open 
that  I  may  enter."  But  France  was  too  magnifi- 
cent a  country  to  become  a  convert  to  Protestant  ism. 
Rati  that  great  kingdom  endtraced  the  Reforniiitidii, 
the  same  century  which  witnessed  the  birth  would 
have  witnessed  also  the  tiiumph  of  Protestantism ; 
but  at  what  a  cost  would  that  triumph  have  been 
won  !  The  victory  would  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  power,  the  learning,  and  the  genius  of  France ; 
and  tlie  moral  majesty  of  the  movement  would 
liave  been  obscured  if  not  wholly  eclipsed.  The 
Author  of  Protestantism   di<l    not  intend    that    it 


should  borrow  the  carnal  weapons  of  pi-inces,  or 
owe  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  the  schools,  or  be  a 
debtor  to  man.  A  career  more  truly  sublime  was 
before  it.  It  was  to  foil  armies,  to  .stain  the  glory 
of  philosophy,  to  trample  on  the  pride  of  power  ; 
but  itself  was  to  bleed  and  sutt'er,  and  to  go  on- 
wards, its  streaming  wounds  its  badges  of  rank, 
and  its  "  sprinkled  raiment "  its  i-obe  of  honour. 
Accordingly  in  France,  though  the  movement  early 
displayed  itself,  and  once  and  again  enlisted  in  its 
sujjport  the  gi-eater  ])art  of  the  intelligence  and 
genius  and  virtue  of  the  French  peojjle,  France  it 
never  Protestantised.  The  state  remained  Roman 
Catholic  all  along  (for  the  short  period  of  equivocal 
policy  on  the  part  of  Henry  IV.  is  no  exception)  ; 
but  the  penalty  exacted,  and  to  this  day  not  fuUy 
discharged,  was  a  tremendous  one.  The  bloody  wars 
of  a  century,  the  destruction  of  order,  of  industry, 
and  of  patriotism,  the  sudden  and  tenible  fall  of  the 
monarchy  amid  the  tempests  of  revolution,  formed 
the  price  which  France  had  to  pay  for  the  fatal 
choice  she  made  at  that  gland  crisis  of  her  fate. 

Let  us  turn  eastward  to  Bohemia  and  Hungary. 
They  were  once  powerful  Protestant  centres,  their 
proud  position  in  this  respect  being  due  to  the 
heroiam  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  Sanc- 
tuaries of  the  Reformed  faith,  in  which  pastora 
holy  in  life  and  learned  in  doctrine  ministered 
to  flourishing  congregations,  rose  in  all  the  cities 
and  rural  dLstricts.  But  these  countries  lay  too 
near  the  Austrian  Emjm-e  to  be  left  unmolested.  As 
when  the  simoom  passes  over  the  plain,  bnishing 
from  its  surface  with  its  hot  breath  the  flowers 
and  verdure  that  cover  it,  and  leaving  only  an 
expanse  of  withered  herbs,  so  passed  the  tempest 
of  Austrian  bigotry  over  Bohemia  and  Hungary. 
The  Protestantism  of  these  lands  was  utterly  ex- 
tenminated.  Their  sons  died  on  the  battle-field 
or  perished  on  the  scafibld.  Silent  cities,  fields 
untilled,  the  niins  of  churches  and  houses,  so  lately 
the  abodes  of  a  thiiving,  industrious,  and  orderly 
population,  testified  to  the  thorough  and  unspaiing 
character  of  that  zeal  which,  rather  than  that  these 
i-egions  should  be  the  seat  of  Protestantism,  con- 
■^-erted  them  into  a  blackened  and  silent  waste. 
Tlic-  nrords  of  tlies(^  itersecutions  weiv  long  locked 
up  in  the  imperial  archives;  but  the  sepulchre  has 
been  opened  ;  the  wrongs  which  were  inflicted  by 
the  court  of  Austria  on  its  I'rotcstant  svilyccts,  and 
the  perfidies  with  which  it  was  attempted  to  cover 
these  wrongs,  may  now  lie  read  by  all  ;  and  the 
details  of  these  events  will  form  part  of  the  sad 
and  harrowing  pages  that  are  to  follow. 

The  next  theatn?  of  Protestantism  must  dctjiiu 
us  a  little.     The  t<'nitory  to  which  we  now  tiu-u 
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is  a  small  one,  and  was  as  obscm-e  as  small  till  tlie 
Reformation  came  and  shed  a  halo  around  it,  as 
if  to  show  that  there  is  no  country  so  diminutive 
which  a  great  piinciple  cannot  gloiif)'-  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine  is  the  little  Batavia.  Fiimce 
and  Spain  thought  and  spoke  of  this  countiy,  when 
they  thought  and  sjwke  of  it  at  all,  with  contempt. 
A  marshy  flat,  torn  fi-om  the  ocean  by  the  patient 
labour  of  the  Dutch,  and  defended  by  mud  dykes, 
could  in  no  respect  compare  A^th  theii-  own  magni- 
ficent i-ealms.  Its  quaking  soil  and  moist  climate 
were  in  meet  accordance  ^vith  the  unpoetic  race  of 
which  it  was  the  dwelling-place.  No  historic  ray 
lighted  up  its  past,  and  no  generous  art  or  chival- 
rous feat  illustrated  its  present.  Yet  this  despised 
country  suddenly  got  the  stort  of  both  France  and 
Spain.  As  when  some  obscure  peak  touche<l  by  the 
Sim  flashes  into  the  light,  and  is  seen  over  kingdoms, 
so  Holland,  in  this  great  morning,  illumined  by 
the  torch  of  Protestantism,  kindled  into  a  gloiy 
which  attracted  the  gaze  of  all  Em-ope.  It  seemed 
as  if  a  more  than  Roman  energy  had  been  suddenly 
gi-afted  upon  the  phlegmatic  Batavian  nature.  On 
that  new  soil  feats  of  arms  were  perfonned  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  liberty,  which  nothing  Ln  the 
annals  of  ancient  Italy  siu-passes,  and  few  things 
equal.  Christendom  owed  much  at  that  crisis  of 
its  histoiy  to  the  devotion  and  heroism  of  this 
little  country.  Wanting  Holland,  the  gi-eat  battle 
of  the  sixteenth  centmy  might  not  have  reached 
the  issue  to  which  it  was  brought ;  nor  might  the 
advancing  tide  of  Romish  and  Spanish  tjTanuy 
have  been  stemmed  and  turned  back. 

Holland   had   its   reward.      Disciplined    by   its 


teii-ible  straggle,  it  became  a  land  of  warriors, 
of  statesmen,  and  of  scholai-s.  It  founded  uni- 
vereities,  which  were  the  lights  of  Christendom 
durinf  the  age  that  succeeded ;  it  created  a  com- 
merce which  extended  to  both  hemispheres ;  and 
its  political  influence  was  acknowledged  in  all  the 
Cabinets  of  Europe.  As  the  gi-eatness  of  Holland 
had  gi-OT\Ti  with  its  Protestantism,  so  it  declined 
when  its  Protestantism  relapsed.  Decay  sjjeedily 
followed  its  day  of  power ;  but  long  afterwards  its 
Protestantism  again  began  to  return,  and  -with  it 
began  to  return  the  wealth,  the  prosperity,  and  the 
influence  of  its  better  age. 

We  cross  the  frontier  and  pass  into  Belgiimi. 
The  Belgians  began  well.  They  saw  the  legions 
of  Spain,  which  conquered  sometimes  by  their  re- 
puted invincibility  even  before  they  had  struck  a 
blow,  advancing  to  ofier  them  the  alternative  of 
sui-rendering  then-  consciences  or  sm-rendering  their 
Lives.  They  gii-ded  on  the  swoi-d  to  fight  for  then- 
ancient  privileges  and  their  newl}--adopted  faith  ; 
for  the  fields  which  their  skilful  labour  had  made 
fruitful  as  a  garden,  and  the  cities  wliich  theii- 
taste  had  adorned  and  their  industiy  emiched  with 
so  many  mai-vels.  But  the  !Netherlandei-s  fainted 
in  the  day  of  battle.  Tlie  struggle,  it  is  trae,  was 
a  sore  one  ;  yet  not  more  so  to  the  Belgians  than 
to  the  Hollandei-s  :  but  while  the  latter  held  out, 
waxing  ever  the  more  resolute  as  the  tempest  grew 
ever  the  more  fierce,  till  thi-ough  an  ocean  of  blood 
they  had  waded  to  liberty,  the  foi-mer  became  dis- 
mayed, their  strength  failed  them  in  the  way,  and 
they  inglorieusly  s;»nk  down  under  the  double  yoke 
of  Philip  and  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  II. 
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Italy— Shall  Italy  bo  a  Disciple  of  the  Goth?— Pride  in  the  P.ist  her  Stumblintr-block— Spain— Tlic  Moslem 
Doininancy— It  Int<?n.sifie.s  Spanish  Bipotr}— Protostantism  to  be  Glorified  in  Spain  by  Martyrdom— Preparatives 
f..r  ultimate  Triumph— EnRlnnd—Wicliffo— Begins  the  New  Times— Rapid  View  of  Propres.s  from  AVicliffe  to 
Uenry  VIII.— Chanictor  of  the  King— Ills  Quarrel  with  the  Pope— Protiistantism  Triumphs— Scotliind. 


PnoTE-sTAXTisM  crossed  the  Alps  and  essayed  to 
f^.itlier  round  its  btandai-d  the  historic  nations  of 
Italy  and  S|)ain.  To  the  difficulties  that  met  it 
evei-jrwlieiv,  other  and  ])ccidiar  o)ics  were  addol 
in  tliis  new  field.  T^iistning  by  indolence,  ami 
enen-ntt'cl  by  sensuality,  the  Italians  had  no  car 
but    for   Koft  cadences,    no    eye   but   for    icsthctic 


ceremonies,  and  no  heart  but  for  a  sensual  and 
.sentimental  devotion.  Justly  had  its  great  i)Oct 
Tasso,  siKiaking  of  his  native  Italy,  called  it 

"  thi.'i  K;o'I't'""  l'*"'^  "f  "''^- 


Teeming  with  idola,  nnJ  their  mon.strou.s  li-.iin."  ' 
'  Tasso,  Sonnets. 
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And  another  of  her  poets,  Guidiccioni,  called  upon 
lier  to  shake  ofl'  her  corrupting  and  shameful 
languor,  but  called  in  vain — 

"  Buried  in  sleep  of  indolence  profound 
.So  miiny  yeai-s,  at  length  awake  and  rise, 
My  native  land,  enslaved  becaiise  imwise."  ' 

Tlie  new  faitli  wliich  demanded  the  homage  of 
the  Italians  was  but  little  in  harmony  with  their 
now  strongly  formed  tastes  and  dearly  cheiished 
predUections.  Severe  in  its  morals,  abstract  in  its 
doctrines,  and  simple  an(]  spiritual  in  its  worship, 
it  appeared  cold  as  the  laud  from  which  it  had 
come — a  root  out  of  a  diy  gi-ound,  without  fonu  or 
comeliness.  Her  pride  took  ofl'ence.  Was  Italy 
to  be  a  disciple  of  the  Goth  ]  Was  she  to  renounce 
the  faith  which  had  been  handed  down  to  her  from 
early  times,  stamped  wth  the  approval  of  so  many 
ajjostolic  names  and  sealed  with  the  sanction  of  so 
many  Councils,  and  in  the  room  of  this  venerated 
worship  to  embrace  a  religion  Ijorn  but  yesterday 
in  the  forests  of  Gei-many  .'  She  must  forget  all 
her  past  before  she  could  become  Protestant.  That 
a  new  day  shovdd  da\vn  in  the  North  appeared  to 
her  just  a.s  unnatui-al  as  that  the  sun,  reversing  his 
coui-se,  should  rise  in  that  quarter  of  the  sky  in 
which  it  is  his  wont  to  set. 

Nowhere  had  Christianity  a  harder  battle  to 
fight  in  primitive  times  than  at  Jerusalem  and 
among  the  Jews,  the  descendants  of  the  patriarchs. 
They  had  the  chair  of  Moses,  and  they  refused 
to  listen  to  One  greater  than  Moses ;  they  had 
the  throne  of  David,  to  which,  though  fallen,  they 
continued  to  cling,  and  they  rejected  the  scej)tre 
of  him  who  was  David's  Son  and  Lord.  In  like 
maimer  the  Italians  had  two  possessions,  which  in 
their  ej'cs  were  of  more  value  than  a  hundred  Re- 
formations. They  had  the  ca])ital  of  the  world, 
and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  These  were  the  precious 
legacy  wliich  the  i)ast  hiwl  bequeathed  to  them, 
attesting  the  apostolicity  of  their  descent,  and  form- 
ing, as  they  accounted  them,  the  indubitable  proofs 
that  Providence  liad  placed  amongst  them  the 
fountain  of  the  Faith,  and  the  seat  of  uiiivei'sal 
spiritual  dominion.  To  tiecomo  Prottistant  was  to 
renounce  their  birth-right.  So  clinging  to  these 
emjity  signs  they  missed  the  great  substance.  Italy 
preferred  her  Pope  to  the  Gospel. 

When  we  cross  the  PjTenocs  and  enter 
S|iain,  wo  find  a  people  who  are  more  likely,  so 
one  would  judge,  to  give  ProU'stantism  a  sym- 
]iathetic  welcome.  Grave,  earnest,  self-respectful, 
and  naturally  devotional,  the  Spaniard  possesses 
many   of  the   best  elements   of   character.      The 
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characteristic  of  the  Italy  of  that  day  was  pleasiue, 
of  Spain  we  should  say  it  was  passion  and  ad- 
venture. Love  and  song  filled  the  one,  feats  of 
knight-eiTantiy  were  the  cherished  delights  of  the 
other.  But,  unhappily,  jiolitical  e^'onts  of  recent 
occuiTence  had  indisposed  the  Spanish  mind  to 
listen  to  the  teachings  of  Protestantism,  and  had 
made  the  maintenance  of  their  old  orthodoxy  a 
l)oint  of  honour  vdih  that  people.  The  infidel 
Saracen  had  invaded  their  country,  had  reft 
from  them  Andalusia,  the  garden  of  Spain,  and 
in  some  of  their  fairest  cities  the  masque  had 
replaced  the  cathedral,  and  the  adoration  of 
Mohammed  had  been  substituted  for  the  woreliip 
of  Christ.  These  national  humiliations  had  only 
tended  to  inflame  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  detestation  in  which  they  held  the 
crescent  was  extended  to  all  alien  creeds.  All 
forms  of  worehip,  their  own  excepted,  they  had 
come  to  associate  with  the  occupancy  of  a  foreign 
race,  luid  the  domiiiancy  of  a  foreign  yoke.  They 
had  now  driven  the  Saracen  out  of  their  country, 
and  torn  the  standard  of  the  Prophet  from  the 
walls  of  Grenada;  but  they  felt  that  they  would  be 
traitors  to  the  sign  in  which  they  had  conquered, 
should  they  renounce  the  faith  for  the  widication 
of  which  they  had  expelled  the  hosts  of  the  infidel, 
and  cleansed  their  laud  from  the  pollution  of  Islam. 
Another  circumstance  unfavom-able  to  Spain's  re- 
ception of  Protestantism  was  its  geographical  situa- 
tion. The  Spaniards  were  more  remote  from  the 
Papal  .seat  than  the  Italians,  and  their  veneration 
for  the  Roman  See  was  in  ])roj)ortion  to  their  dis- 
tance from  it.  They  viewed  the  acts  of  the  Pope 
thi'ough  a  halo  which  lent  enchantment  to  them. 
The  irregidarities  of  the  Papal  lives  and  the 
scandals  of  the  Roman  court  were  not  by  any 
means  so  well  known  to  them  as  to  the  Romans, 
and  even  though  they  had  been  so,  they  did  not 
touch  thorn  so  immediat(^ly  na  they  flid  the  natives 
of  Italy.  Besides,  the  Spaniards  of  that  age  were 
much  engrossed  in  other  matters.  If  Italy  doted 
on  her  p<ist,  Spain  Wiis  no  less  csirricd  away  with 
the  splendid  future  that  seemed  to  Ijc  opening  to 
her.  The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus, 
the  scarce  less  magnificent  territories  which  the 
enterprise  of  other  navigatoi's  and  ilisco\erci-s  had 
subjected  to  her  sceptre  in  the  Ea.st,  the  varied 
riches  which  flowed  in  upon  her  from  all  these 
dependencies,  the  torror  of  her  arms,  the  lustre  of 
her  name,  all  contributed  to  blind  Spain,  and  to 
place  her  in  antagonism  to  the  new  movement.  Why 
not  give  her  whole  strength  to  the  development  of 
those  many  sources  of  jiolitical  jiower  and  material 
prosperity   which    had   just  been    opened    to  her  { 
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Wliy  distract  herself  by  engaging  in  theological 
contiovei-sies  and  barren  speculations  i  Why 
abandon  a  faith  under  which  she  had  become  gieat, 
and  was  likely  to  become  greater  stilU  Pro- 
testantism might  be  true,  but  Spain  hiul  no  time, 
and  less  inclination,  to  investigate  its  truth.  Ap- 
pearances were  against  it ;  for  >vas  it  likely  that 


illustrious  for  their  rank,  for  then-  scholai-ship,  and 
for  their  talents,  illustrate  the  list  of  Spanish  Pro- 
testants. Many  -wealthy  biu'gesses  also  became  con. 
verts ;  and  had  not  the  throne  and  the  priesthood 
— both  powerfid — combined  to  keep  Spain  Roman 
Catholic,  Protestantism  woidd  have  triumphed  A 
siiii.de  decade  had  almost  enabled  it  to  do  so.     But 
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Gei-man  monks  shoidd  know  better  tliaii  her  owu 
learned  jiriesta,  or  tliat  lirilliant  thoughts  should 
emanate  from  the  seclusion  of  Northern  cells  and 
tlie  gloom  of  Northern  forests  ( 

Still  tlie  Spanish  mind,  in  the  si.xtcenth  cen- 
tury, discovered  no  small  aptitude  for  the  teachings 
of  ProtesUintism.  Despite  the  ailveine  circuni- 
Ktancen  to  which  wo  have  referred,  the  Reformation 
was  not  without  di.scijiles  in  Spain.  If  u  sinail, 
nowhere  wn«  tliere  a  more  brilliant  band  of 
oonvcrtit   to  Protestjvntism.      The    iiauicH  of    mea 


the  Reformation  had  crossed  tlie  Pyrenees  to  win 
no  triumiih  of  this  kind.  Spain,  like  Fnince,  was 
too  powerful  and  wealthy  a  country  to  become 
I'lotestant  with  safety  to  Protestantism.  Its  con- 
Mision  at  that  stage  would  have  letl  to  the  conii])- 
tion  of  the  jninciple  :  the  triumph  of  the  movement 
would  have  been  its  untloing,  for  there  is  no  maxim 
more  certain  than  this,  tliat  if  a  spiritual  cause 
trium|)hs  tlirough  material  and  political  means,  it 
trium])hs  at  the  cost  of  its  own  fife.  Protestantism 
liad  eutere<l  Spain  to  glorify  itself  by  martyrdom. 


i>iFRuiK  or  sr.viLi^  cathfural. 
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It  was  destiued  to  display  its  power  not  at  the 
coiu-ts  of  the  AUiambra  «uid  Escurial,  but  on  the 
burning  gi-oimds  of  Madi-id  and  Seville.  Thus  in 
Spain,  as  in  many  other  countries,  the  gi-eat  busi- 
ness of  ProtestantLsm  in  the  sbcteenth  eentuiy  was 
the  origination  of  moral  forces,  which,  bemg  death- 
le.ss,  would  spread  and  gi-ow  from  age  to  age  till  at 
length,  with  silent  but  iiresistible  might,  the 
Protestant  cause  would  be  borne  to  sovereignty. 
It  remains  that  we  speak  of  one  other  countiy. 

"  HuJiic-d  in  vdth  the  main, 

That  water-walled  biil-nark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes 


ness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  without  note  of  waming, 
Wicliife  bui-st  upon  the  men  of  the  foui-teenth  cen- 
t\u7,  occupied  in  scholastic  subtleties  and  sunk  in 
ceremonialism,  and  addressed  to  them  the  call  to 
"  Piefonu."  "  Repent,"  Siiid  he,  "  for  the  great 
era  of  reckoning  Ls  come.  Tliere  cometli  one  after 
me,  mightier  than  I.  His  fan  ls  in  Ids  hand,  and 
he  will  thoroughly  piu-ge  his  floor,  and  gather  the 
wheat  into  the  gamer ;  but  the  chafi"  he  will  bm-n 
with  unquenchable  lire." 

Even  in  his  personal  appearance  "Wicliffe  recalls 
the  pictiu-e  which  the  Bible  has  left  us  of  his  gi-eat 
predecessoi-s.     The  TLshbite  and  the  Baptist  seem 


England  had  it  very  much  in  her  oi^tion,  on  almost      again  to  stand  before  us.     The  erect  and  meagi-e 
all  occasions,  to  mingle  in  the  movements  and  strifes      foinn,  ^"ith  piercing  eye  and  severe  brow,  clad  in  a 

Ion"  black  mantle,  with  a  gu-dle  round  the  middle, 


all  occasions,  to  ming 

that  agitated  the  nations  around  her,  or  to  separate 
h«i-3elf  from  them  and  stand  aloof.  The  reception 
she  might  give  to  Protestantism  would,  it  might 
have  been  foreseen,  be  detei-mined  to  a  laige  extent 
by  considerations  and  influences  of  a  home  kind, 
moi-e  so  than  in  the  case  of  the  nations  which 
we  have  ah-eady  passed  in  re-view.  Providence 
had  reserved  a  gi-eat  place  for  our  coimtiy  in  the 
drama    of    Protestantism.     Long  bsfore   the   six- 


how  like  the  men  whose  i-aiment  was  of  camel's  hair, 
and  who  had  a  leathern  gu-dle  upon  their  loins,  and 
whose  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey  ! 

In  the  great  lineaments  of  their  character  how- 
like  are  all  the  three !  Wicliffe  has  a  marked  iu- 
di-viduality.  Ko  one  of  the  Fathei-s  of  the  early 
Church  exactly  resembles  him.  We  must  travel 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Baptist  and  of  the  Tishbite 


teenth  centiuy  it  had  given  significant  i)ledges  of  to  find  his  like.     Austei-e,  incoiTuptible,  inflexible, 

the  part  it  would  play  in  the  coming  movement,  fearless.     His  age  is  inconceivably  con-upt,  but  he 

In  truth  the  fii-st  of  all  the  nations  to  enter  on  the  is  -svithout  stain.     He  appeai-s  among  men,  but  he 

path  of  Refoi-m  was  England.  is  not  seen  to  mingle  -i^ith  them.     Solitaiy,  without 

When  the  time  di-ew  nigh  for  the  Master,  who  companion  or  yoke-fellow,  he  does  his  work  alone, 

was  "one  fourteen  hundred  veai-s  before  into  a  fai-  In  his  hand  is  the  axe  :   sentence  has  gone  forth 


coimtiy,  to  return,  and  call  his  seiwants  to  accoimt 
pre^•iously  to  receiving  the  kingdom,  he  sent  a 
messenger  before  him  to  prepare  men  for  the  com- 
ing of  that  "gi-eat  and  teiiible  day."  That 
messenger  was  John  Wiclifie.  In  many  points 
Wiclifie  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Elijah 
of  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  John  the  Baptist  of 
the  New ;  and  notiibly  in  this,  that  he  was  the  pro- 
phet of  a  new  age,  wluch  w;\s  to  be  ushered  in 
with  ten-ible  shakings  and  i-evolutions.  In  minor 
points  even  we  trace  a  resemblance  between  Wiclifie 
and  the  men  who  filled  in  early  ages  a  not  dissimilar 
office  to  that  which  he  was  called  to  discharge  when 
tlie  modem  times  were  about  to  begin.  All  thi-ee 
are  alike  in  the  startling  suddenness  of  their  appear- 
ance. Descending  from  the  nio\uitains  of  Gilead, 
Elijah  present«  himself  all  at  once  in  the  midst  of 
Israel,  now  apostate  from  Jehovah,  aiid  addresses 
to  them  the  call  to  "  Return."  From  the  deserts 
of  Juihua,  where  he  ha<l  made  his  abmle  till  the 
day  of  his  "  showing  (into  Israel,"  John  came  to 
tlie  Jews,  now  sunk  in  traditionalism  and  Phara-sjiic 
obser\'ances,  and  said,  "  Refjcnt."     From  the  dark- 

'  Shalcspcare,  King  John,  act  ii.,  scene  1. 


against  eveiy  coiTupt  tree,  and  ht  has  come  to  cut 
it  down. 

Beyond  all  doubt  Wiclifie  was  the  beginning 
of  modern  times.  His  appearand  marked  the 
close  of  an  age  of  darkness,  and  the  c>>mmeneement 
of  one  of  Refoi-mation.  It  is  not  mv>re  trae  that 
John  stood  on  the  dividing  line  bet  wen  the  Old 
and  New  Dispensations,  than  that  the  appearance 
of  Wiclifi"e  marked  a  similar  boimdaiy.  Behind 
him  were  the  times  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
before  him  the  day  of  knowledge  and  tmth.  Pre- 
vious to  Wicliffe,  centuiy  succeeded  century  in 
unbroken  and  unvaried  stagnancy.  The  yeai-s  re- 
volved, but  the  world  stood  still.  Tlie  systems  that 
had  climbed  to  power  prolonged  then-  reign,  and  the 
nations  slept  in  their  chains.  But  since  the  age  of 
Wiclifie  the  world  has  gone  onwai-d  in  the  path  of 
progi-ess  v\-ithout  stop  or  iiause.  His  ministiy  was 
the  fouutaui-head  of  a  series  of  gi-and  e\ents,  which 
have  followed  in  rai)id  succession,  and  each  of 
which  has  achieved  a  gi-eat  and  la.sting  advance 
for  society.  No  sooner  had  Wiclifi'e  uttered  tlie 
fii-st  sentence  of  living  truth  than  it  seemed  as  if  a 
seed  of  life,  a  spark  of  fii-e  had  been  thrown  into 
the  world,  for  instantly  motion  sets  in,  in  eveiy  de- 
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partnieut,and  tlie  movement  of  regenei-ation,  to  which 
he  had  given  the  fiist  touch,  incessantly  works  its 
way  to  the  lofty  platform  of  the  sixteenth  centui-y. 
War  and  letters,  the  ambition  of  princes  and  the 
blood  of  martyrs,  pioneer  its  way  to  its  grand  de- 
velopment imder  Luther  ecnd  Calvin. 

When  Wicliffe  was  born  the  Papacy  had  just 
passed  its  noon.  Its  meridian  glory  had  lasted  all 
through  the  two  cent  • -ies  which  divided  the  ac- 
cession of  Gregory  VII.  (1073)  from  the  death  of 
Boniface  VIII.  (1303).  This  period,  which  includes 
the  halcyon  days  of  Innocent  III.,  marks  the  epoch 
of  supremest  dominaiicy,  the  age  of  uneclipsed  sjilen- 
dour,  which  was  meted  out  to  the  Popes.  But  no 
sooner  had  Wiclifte  begun  to  preach  than  a  wane 
set  in  on  the  Papal  gloiy,  which  neither  Council 
nor  curia  has  ever  since  been  able  to  arrest.  And 
no  sooner  did  the  English  Reformer  stand  out  in 
bold  relief  before  the  woi'ld  as  the  opponent  of 
Rome,  thuji  disaster  after  disa.ster  came  hiu-ryiug 
towards  the  Papacy,  as  if  in  haste  to  weaken  and 
destroy  a  power  which  stood  between  the  world 
and  the  entrance  of  the  new  age. 

Let  us  bestow  a  moment  to  the  consideration 
of  this  series  of  calamities  to  Rome,  but  of  eman- 
cipation to  the  nations.  At  the  distance  of  thi-ee 
centuries  we  see  continuous  and  systematic  pro- 
gress, where  the  observer  in  the  nmlst  of  the  events 
may  have  failed  to  discover  aught  save  confusion 
and  tm'moil.  First  came  the  schism  of  the  Popes. 
What  tremendous  loss  of  both  political  influence  and 
moral  prestige  the  schism  inflicted  on  the  Papacy  we 
need  not  say.  Next  came  the  deposition  of  several 
Popes  by  the  Councils  of  Pisa  and  Constance,  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  notorious  malefactors,  leaving 
the  world  to  wonder  at  the  rashness  of  men  who 
could  thus  cast  down  their  o^vn  idol,  and  publicly 
vilify  a  sanctity  which  they  professed  to  regai-d  as 
not  less  immaculate  than  that  of  God  himself. 

Then  followed  an  outbreak  of  the  wars  which 
have  raged  so  often  and  so  furiously  between 
Councils  and  the  Popes  for  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  infallibility.  The  immediate  result  of  this 
contest,  which  was  to  strip  the  P(;pes  of  this  siiper- 
human  prerogative  and  lodge  it  for  a  time  in  a 
Council,  was  less  important  than  the  inquiries  it 
originated,  doubtless,  in  the  minds  of  i-eflectiiig 
men,  how  far  it  was  wise  to  entrust  themselves  to 
the  guidance  of  an  infallibility  which  was  unable 
to  discover  its  own  seat,  or  tell  through  whose 
mouth  it  spoke.  After  this  there  camo  the  disas- 
trous campaigns  in  Bohemia.  These  fruitless  wars 
gave  the  German  nobility  their  first  taste  of  how 
bitter  was  the  service  of  Rome.  That  experience 
niuch  cooled  their  ardour  in  her  cause,  and  helped 


to  pave  the  way  for  the  bloodless  entrance  of  the 
Lutheran  Reformation  upon  the  stage  a  century 
afterwards. 

The  Bohemian  campaigns  camo  to  an  end,  b>it 
the  series  of  events  pregnant  with  disaster  to 
Rome  stm  ran  on.  Now  broke  out  the  wars 
between  England  and  France.  These  brought  new 
calamities  to  the  Papacy.  The  flower  of  the  French 
nobility  perished  on  the  battle-field,  the  throne 
rose  to  power,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  hold  the 
priesthood  had  on  France  through  the  barons  was 
loosened.  Yet  more.  Out  of  the  guilty  attempt 
of  England  to  subjugate  France,  to  which  Henry  V. 
was  instigated,  as  we  have  showai,  by  the  Popish 
primate  of  the  day,  came  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
These  dealt  another  heavy  blow  to  the  Papal  power 
in  our  country.  On  the  many  bloody  battle-fields 
to  which  they  gave  rise,  the  English  nobility  were 
all  but  extinguished,  and  the  throne,  now  occupied 
by  the  House  of  Tudor,  became  the  one  power  in 
the  country.  Again,  as  in  France,  the  Popish 
priesthood  were  largely  .stripped  of  the  power  they 
had  wielded  through  the  weakness  of  the  throne 
and  the  factions  of  the  nobility. 

Thus  with  rapid  and  ceaseless  march  did  events 
proceed  from  the  days  of  Wiclifle.  Not  an  occur- 
rence which  did  not  help  towards  the  end  in  view, 
which  was  to  make  room  in  the  world  for  the 
work  of  the  Reformer.  We  see  the  mountains  of 
human  dominion  levelled  that  the  chariot  of  Pro- 
testantism may  go  fonvard.  Whereas  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  era  there  was  but  one  power  paramount 
in  Christendom,  the  Popedom  even,  by  the  end  of 
it  three  great  thrones  had  arisen,  whose  combined 
authority  kept  the  tiara  in  check,  while  their 
own  mutual  jealousies  and  ambitions  made  them  a 
cover  to  that  movement,  ■w'ith  which  were  bound  up 
the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  nations. 

Rome  had  long  exercised  her  jurisdiction  in  our 
country,  but  at  no  time  had  that  jurisdiction  been 
wholly  unchallenged.  One  of  our  kings,  it  is  true, 
had  placed  his  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  Pojie, 
but  the  ti"ansaction  did  not  tend  to  strengthen  tlie 
influence  of  the  Papacy  amongst  us.  It  left  a 
rankling  sense  of  shame  behmd  it,  which  intensi- 
fied the  nation's  resistance  to  the  Papal  claims  on 
after-occasions.  From  the  days  of  King  John,  the 
oi)position  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome  steadily 
increased  ;  the  haughty  claims  of  her  legates  were 
withstood,  and  her  imjiosts  could  only  at  times  be 
levied.  These  were  hopefid  symptoms  that  at  a 
future  day,  when  grc^ater  light  should  break  in,  the 
English  peopltt  would  assert  their  freedom. 

But  when  that  day  came  these  hopes  a])])eared 
fated   to   bo  diished  by  the   chai'acter  of  the  man 
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■who  filled  the  throne.  Henry  VIII.  possessed 
qualities  which  made  him  an  able  coadjutor,  but  a 
most  formidable  antagonist.  Obstinate,  tyrannical, 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and  not  unfrequently 
meeting  resj>ect€ul  remonstrance  -with  transpoi-ts  of 
anger,  he  was  as  im.scrupulous  as  he  was  energetic 
in  the  support  of  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  He 
plumed  himself  not  less  on  his  theological  know- 
ledge than  on  his  state-ci-aft,  and  thought  that 
■when  a  king,  and  especially  one  who  was  a  gi^eat 
doctor  as  well  as  a  gi'eat  ruler,  had  spoken,  there 
ought  to  be  an  end  of  the  controvei'sy.  Unhappily 
HeniT  VIII.  had  spoken  in  the  great  controvei-sj- 
now  beginning  to  agitate  Chi-istendom.  He  had 
taken  the  side  of  the  Pope  against  Luther.  The 
decision  of  the  king  appeai-ed  to  be  the  death-blow 
of  the  Protestant  cause  in  England. 

Yet  the  causes  which  threatened  its  desti-uction 
were,  in  the  hand  of  God,  the  means  of  opening  its 
way.  Henry  quarrelled  ^\-ith  the  Pope,  and  in 
his  i-age  against  Clement  he  forgot  Luther.  A 
monai-ch  of  passions  less  strong  and  temper  less 
fiery  would  have  striven  to  avoid,  at  that  moment, 
such  a  breach  :  but  Heiuy's  pride  and  headstrong- 
ness  made  him  incapable  of  temporising.  The 
quaiTel  came  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  union  of 
the  throne  and  the  priesthood  against  the  Reforma- 
tion for  the  puipose  of  cnishing  it.  The  political 
arm  misgave  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  her  hand  was 
about  to  descend  with  deadly  force  on  the  Pro- 
testiint  converts.  While  the  king  and  the  Pope 
were  quan-elling,  the  Bible  entered,  the  Gosjiel 
that  brings  "  peace  on  ejirth"  began  to  be  preached, 
and  thus  England  passed  over  to  the  side  of  the 
.Refonnation. 

We  must  bestow  a  glance  on  the  northern  jjor- 
tion  of  the  island.  Scotland  in  that  age  was  less 
happily  situated,  sociafly  and  politically,  than  Eng- 
land.    Nowhere    was    the    power    of   the    Roman 


hierarchy  greater.  Both  the  temporal  and  spiiitual 
jurisdictions  were  in  the  hands  of  the  clerg}\  The 
powerful  barons,  Uke  so  many  kings,  had  divided 
the  country  into  satrapies  ;  they  made  war  at  theii' 
pleasure,  they  compelled  obedience,  and  they  ex- 
acted dues,  without  much  regard  to  the  authority 
of  the  thi-one  which  they  despised,  or  the  rights  of 
the  people  whom  they  oppressed.  Only  in  the 
towns  of  the  Lowlands  did  a  feeble  independence 
maintain  a  precarious  footing.  The  feudal  system 
flourished  in  Scotland  long  after  its  foundations 
had  been  shaken,  or  its  fabric  wholly  demolished, 
in  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  poverty  ^f  the 
nation  was  gi'eat,  for  the  soil  was  infertile,  and  the 
husbandi-y  wi-etehed.  The  commerce  of  a  foiiner 
era  had  been  banished  by  the  disti-actions  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  letters  and  arts  which  had  shed 
a  transient  gleam  over  the  country  some  centuries 
earlier,  were  extinguished  amid  the  gi-owing  rude- 
ness and  ignorance  of  the  times.  These  powerful 
obstacles  threatened  etfectually  to  bar  the  enti-ance 
of  Protestantism. 

But  God  opened  its  way.  Copies  of  the  newly 
translated  Scriptiu-es  were  secretly  introduced,  and 
thus  the  seeds  were  sown.  Next  the  power  of  the 
feudal  nobility  was  weiikened  bj-  the  fatal  field  of 
Flodden,  and  the  disastrous  rout  at  the  Solway. 
Then  the  hierarchy  was  discredited  -with  the  people 
by  the  martyrdoms  of  Mill  and  Wishart.  'The 
minority  of  Mary  Stuart  left  the  kingdom  without 
a  head,  and  when  Knox  entered  there  was  not  a 
baron  or  priest  in  all  Scotland  that  dared  imprison 
or  burn  him.  His  voice  rang  thi'ough  the  land 
Uke  a  trumpet.  The  Lowland  to^vus  and  shiies  re- 
sponded  to  his  summons  ;  the  temporal  jurisdiction 
of  the  Papacy  was  abolished  by  the  Parliament ; 
its  spiiitual  power  fell  before  the  ]ireacliing  of  the 
"  Evangel,"  and  thus  Scotland  jilaced  itself  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  Protestant  coimtries. 
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IXTRODUCTIOX    OF    PROTESTAXTISM    INTO    SWEDEN. 

Influence  of  Oermauy  on  Sweden  and  Denmark — Planting  of  Christianity  in  Sweden— A  Mission  C'hurcli  tUl  the 
Eleventh  Century— Organised  by  Eome  in  the  Twelfth— "Wealth  and  Power  of  the  Clergy— Misery  of  the  King- 
dom—Arcimbold-Indulgences— Christian  II.  of  Denmark— Settlement  of  Cabnar— Christian  n.  Subdues  the 
Swedes— Cruelties— He  is  Expelled- Gustavus  Vasa— Olaf  and  Lawrence  Patersen— They  begin  to  Teach  the 
Doctrines  of  Luther— They  Translate  the  Bible— Proposed  Translation  by  the  Priests— Suppression  of  Pro- 
testant Version  Demanded— King  Refuses — A  Disputation  Agreed  on. 


It  would  have  been  sti-ange  if  the  three  king- 
doms of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Noi-way,  lying  on 
the  bordei-s  of  Gennany,  had  faUed  to  participate  in 
the  gi-eat  movement  that  was  now  so  deeply  agitat- 
ing then-  poweifid  neighbour.  Many  causes  tended 
to  bind  together  the  Scandinavian  and  the  Gei-man 
peoples,  and  to  mould  for  them  substantially  the 
same  destiny.  They  were  sprung  of  the  same 
stock,  the  Teutonic  ;  they  ti-aded  with  one  another. 
Kot  a  few  native  Gei-mans  were  di.spersed  as 
settlei-s  thi-oughout  Scandimi\-ia,  and  when  the 
school  of  "Wittemberg  rose  into  fame,  the  Scandi- 
na-i-ian  youth  repaired  thither  to  taste  the  new 
knowledge,  and  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  gi-eat  doctor  of 
Saxony.  These  several  links  of  relationsliip  became 
so  many  channels  by  which  the  Reformed  opinions 
entered  Sweden,  and  its  sister  coiuitries  of  Denmark 
and  Noi-way.  The  light  ■n-ithdre-w  itself  from  the 
polished  nations  of  Italy  and  Spain,  from  lands 
which  were  the  ancient  seats  of  letters  and  art,s, 
of  war  and  chivalry,  to  warm  with  its  cheeiing 
beam  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  frozen  North. 

"We  go  back  a  moment  to  the  fii-st  planting  of 
Cluistianity  in  Sweden.  There,  although  the 
dawn  broke  early,  the  day  taiiied  long.  In 
the  year  829,  Anschar,  the  gi-eat  ajxjstle  of  the 
North,  stepped  upon  the  shores  of  Sweden,  bring- 
ing with  hini  the  GosjieL  He  continued  till  the 
day  of  his  death  to  watch  over  the  seed  he  had 
been  the  fii-st  to  sow,  and  to  promote  its  gi-owth  by 
his  imwearied  lahom-s.  After  him  othere  arose 
who  trod  in  liis  stei>s.  But  the  times  were  bar- 
barous, the  facilities  for  spi-eading  the  light  were 
few,  and  for  400  yeai-s  Christianity  had  to  main- 
tain a  dubious  stniggle  in  Sweden  with  the  pagan 
dai-kne.ss.  According  to  Adam,  of  Bremen,  the 
Swedish  Church  was  still  a  mission  Cliiu'ch  in  the 
end  of  the  elcvcuth  cuntuiy.  The  jx-oplo  wci-c 
without  fixed  pastoi-s,  and  had  only  the  te;iching  of 
men  who  itinerated  o\cr  the  coimtry,  witli  the 
consent  of  the  king,  making  converts,  and  admin- 
isteiing  the  Sacmmeuta  to  those  who  already  had 


embraced  the  Chiistian  faith.  Not  till  the  twelfth 
century  do  we  find  the  scattered  congregations  of 
Sweden  gathered  into  an  organised  Church,  and 
brought  into  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  West.  But  this  was  oidy  the 
prelude  to  a  subjugation  by  the  gi-eat  conqueror. 
Pushing  her  conquests  beyond  what  had  been  the 
Thule  of  pagan  Rome,  Rome  Papal  claimed  to 
stretch  her  sceptre  over  the  fi-eshly-fonued  com- 
munity, and  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
the  consolidation  of  the  Chuixli  of  Sweden  was 
completed,  and  linked  by  the  usual  bonds  to  the 
Pontifical  chaii'. 

From  this  horn-  the  Swedisli  Church  lacked  no 
advantage  which  organisation  could  give  it.  The 
lX)werful  body  on  the  Seven  Hills,  of  which  it  had 
now  tecome  a  humble  member,  was  a  perfect 
mistress  in  the  art  of  an-anging.  The  ecclesiastical 
constitution  framed  for  Sweden  comprehended  an 
archiepiscopal  see,  established  at  Ups<ila,  and  sis 
episcopal  dioceses,  \-iz.,  Linkiiping,  Skai-a,  Streng- 
niis,  Vesteras,  Vexio,  and  Aabo.  Tlie  condition  of 
the  kingdom  became  that  of  all  countries  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Rome.  It  exhibited  a  flourishing 
priesthood  with  a  decaying  piety.  Its  cathedral 
churches  were  i-ichly  endowed,  -.rnd  fully  equipped 
■witli  deans  and  ciinons;  its  monkish  ordei-s 
flourished  in  its  cold  Northern  aii-  with  a  luxuri- 
ance which  was  not  outdone  in  the  sunny  lands  of 
Ifcily  and  Spain ;  its  cloistei-s  were  nimierous,  the 
most  famous  of  them  being  Vadstcna,  which  owe<l 
its  origin  to  Birgitta,  or  Bridget,  the  lady 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  having  lieeu 
three  times  cjuionised  ; '  its  clergj',  enjoj-ing  enor- 
mous revenues,  rode  out  attended  by  aimed  e.scoi-ts, 
and  holding  their  heads  higher  than  the  nobility, 
they  aped  the  magnificence  of  princes,  and  even 
coped  witli  royalty  itself.  But  when  we  ask  for  a 
con-esiKJuding  result  in  the  intelligence  and  morality 
of  the  ix-ople,  in  the  good  oi-der  and  flourishing 


>  Sco  ante,  yoL  I.,  bk.  iii.i  chap.  5. 
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conditiou  of  the  agriculture  and  ai-ts  of  the  king- 
dom, we  lind,  alas  !  that  there  is  nothing  to  show. 
The  people  were  steeped  in  poverty  and  gi-oimd 
down  by  the  oppression  of  theu-  mastei-s.  Left 
without  LQsti-uction  by  theii-  spii-itual  guides,  with 
no  access  to  the  Word  of  God — for  the  Scriptures 
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were  di-agged  into  the  fray,  and  thus  the  kingdom 
was  little  better  than  a  chaos  in  which  all  ranks, 
from  the  monarch  downwards,  struggled  together, 
each  helpiug  to  consiunmate  the  miseiy  of  the 
other.  Such  was  the  condition  in  which  the  Re- 
formation found  the  nation  of  Sweden.' 


rii"   :;':  -il^    ^     ^:=~t^   one  of  mere  signs  and 
|^=    __U  "^  ^'  ceremonies,    which 

could  convey  no  truth 
into  the  mind,  the  Christian  light  that  had  shone 
upon  them  in  the  jjrevious  centuries  was  fast 
fkding,  and  a  night  thick  as  that  which  had 
enwrapjied  their  forefathei-s,  who  worshi))ped 
lis  god.s  the  bloodthii-sty  heroes  of  the  Eddas 
and  the  Sagas,  wii«  closing  them  in.  The  sujier- 
8titiouH  Ijeliefs  and  pagan  practices  of  old  times 
were  returning.  Tlie  coimtry,  moreover,  was  toi-n 
with  iiiceHBiint  Htrife«.  Tlie  p-ent  families  battled 
with    ouc    another    fur    dominion,    theii'    vusiialii 


Rome,  though  tn- 
from  intending  i^ 
lent  her  aid  to  begin 
the  good  work.  To 
these  northern  lands, 
as  to  moi-e  southi^in 
ones,    she    sent    her 

vendoi-s  of  indulgences.  In  the  year  1.t15,  Pojie 
Leo  X.  dispatched  Johannes  Angelus  Arciin- 
boldus,  pronotary  to  the  Papal  See,  as  legate  to 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  commissioning  him  to 
open  a  siile  of  uidulgences,  and  i-aise  money 
for  the  gi-eat  work  the  Pope  had  then  on  hand, 

'  See  Bvenska  Kirkore/ormationens  Hisioria.  I  Tre  AfdeX. 
nin^ar.  Af  L.  A.  Anjou.  Upsala,  1850  (Hisfori/  0/  the 
Refnrmatinn  in  Svccten.  In  Three  Divisions.  By  L.  A. 
Anjou.    Upsala,  1850). 
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namely,  the  building  of  St.  Petei-'s.  Father  Sarpi 
pays  this  ecclesiastic  the  bitter  compliment  "  that 
he  hid  under  the  prelate's  robe  the  qualifications  of 
a  consummate  Genoese  merchant."  The  legate  dis- 
charged his  conunLssiou  ■with  indefatigable  zeal. 
Ho  collected  vast  sums  of  money  in  both  Sweden 


The  progress  of  the  religious  movement  was 
mixed  up  with  and  influenced  by  the  state  of  poli- 
tical affairs.  The  throne  of  Denmark  was  at  that 
time  filled  by  Christian  II.,  of  the  house  of  Olden- 
burg. This  monarch  had  spent  his  youth  in  the 
society  of  low   companionij   and  the  indulgence  of 


and  Denmark,  and  this  gold,  amounting  to  mow 
than  a  million  of  florins,  according  to  Maimboiug,' 
he  sent  to  Rome,  thus  replenishing  the  cofl^ers  but 
undermining  the  influence  of  the  Papal  See,  and 
giving  thereby  the  fust  occasion  for  the  introduction 
of  Protestantism  in  these  kingdoms." 


'  Maiinbourg,  lib.  i.,  sec.  57. 
-  Gerdt'sius,  torn,  i.,  p.  78;  toin,  iii.,  p.  277. 
54 — VOL.   II. 


low  vices.  His  character  was  mkIi  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  education  ;  he  w;is  l)iutal  and 
tyrannical,  though  at  times  he  displayed  a  sense  of 
justice,  and  a  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects.  The  clei-gy  were  vsstly  wealthy  ;  so,  too, 
were  the  nobles — they  owned  most  of  the  lands ; 
and  as  thus  the  ccclcsiiustical  and  lay  aristocracy 
possessed  an  influence  that  ovei'shadowcd  the  throne. 
Christian   took    measures   to   i-efluce    their    jwwer 
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within  dimensions  more  compatible  witli  the  rights 
of  royalty.  The  opinions  of  Luther  had  begim  to 
spread  ia  the  kingdom  ere  this  time,  and  the  king, 
quick  to  perceive  the  aid  he  might  derive  fi-om  the 
Reformation,  sought  to  further  it  among  his  peojjle. 
In  1.520  he  sent  for  Martin  Reiohard,  a  disciple 
of  Cai-lstadt,  and  appointed  him  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy at  Stockholm.  He  died  within  the  yeai',  and 
Carlstadt  Imnself  succeeded  him.  After  a  short 
residence,  Carlstadt  quitted  Denmark,  when  Chiis- 
tian,  still  intent  on  rescuing  the  lower  classes  of 
his  people  from  the  yoke  of  the  priesthood,  invited 
Luther  to  visit  his  dominions.  The  Reformer, 
however,  declined  the  in\"itation.  In  the  following 
yeai-  (1-521)  Christian  11.  issued  an  edict  forbidding 
appeals  to  Rome,  and  another  encouraging  priests 
to  marry.  ^  These  Reforming  measiu-es,  however, 
did  not  prosper.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
they  would,  taken  as  they  were,  because  they  ac- 
corded with  a  policy  the  main  object  of  which  was 
to  wi-est  the  power  of  oppression  from  the  clergy 
that  the  king  might  wield  it  himself.  It  was  not 
till  the  next  reign  that  the  Refonnation  was  esta- 
blished in  Denmark. 

Meanwhile  we  pm-sue  the  history  of  Christian  II., 
which  takes  us  back  to  Sweden,  and  opens  to  us 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Refonnation  in  that 
country.  And  here  it  becomes  necessary  to  attend 
first  of  all  to  the  peculiar  political  constitution  of 
the  three  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway.  By  the  settlement  of  Calmar  (1397)  the 
irnion  of  the  thi-ee  kingdoms,  under  a  common 
sovereign,  became  a  fundamental  and  iiTevocable 
law.  To  secure  the  liberties  of  the  States,  how- 
ever, it  was  provided  that  each  kingdom  should  be 
governed  according  to  its  pecidiar  laws  and  cus- 
toms. \Vlieu  Christian  II.  ;xscended  the  throne 
of  Denmark  (1513),  so  odious  was  his  character 
that  the  Swedes  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as 
theii-  king,  and  appointed  an  administrator,  St€no 
St\mus,  to  hold  the  reins  of  goveiimient-  Chris- 
tian waited  a  few  years  to  strengthen  himself  in 
Denmark  before  attempting  the  reduction  of  the 
Swedes.  At  length  he  raised  an  ai-my  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Sweden  ;  liis  caxise  was  espoused  ^vithin 
the  kingdom  liy  Trollius,  Archbishop  of  Upsala, 
and  Ai-cimboldus,  the  Pojte's  legate  and  indulgence- 
monger,  who  hirgely  subsidised  Chiistian  out  of 
the  vast  BUHLS  lie  had  collected  by  the  sale  of  jjar- 
doiia,  and  who  moreover  luul  inliuence  enough  to 


»  Sec  extracts  by  Gerdesiiis  from  the  Code  oj  EceUtiasikal 
anA  Cit-iJ  Lawi,  by  ChriHian,  King  of  DennuiTk,  Sweden, 
and  Norway— Hifl.  lUform.,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  3-t7,  3-18. 

'  Oordesius  (Locrcii.  Hiit.  Sxtec.,  lib.  v.,  p.  100),  torn,  iii., 
p.  278.     Sk-iUan,  iv.  13. 


procui-e  from  the  Pope  a  bull  placing  the  whole  of 
Sweden  imder  interdict,  and  exconmiunicating  Steno 
and  aU  the  membei-s  of  his  government^  The 
fact  that  this  conquest  was  gained  mainly  by  the 
aid  of  the  priests,  shows  clearly  the  estimate  foimed 
of  King  Chi-istian's  Protestantism  by  his  contem- 
poniiies. 

The  conqueror  treated  the  Swedes  with  gi-eat 
barbarity.  He  caused  the  body  of  Steno  to  be 
dug  out  of  the  grave  and  burned.*  In  want  of 
money,  and  kno^^-ing  that  the  Senate  would  refuse 
its  consent  to  the  sums  he  wished  to  levy,  he  caused 
them  to  be  apprehended.  His  design,  which  was  to 
massacre  the  senators,  was  commiuiicated  to  the 
Ai'chbishop  of  Upsala,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
approved  of  by  him.  The  offence  imputed  to  these 
imhappy  men  was  that  they  had  fallen  into  hei-esy. 
Even  the  forms  and  delay  of  a  mock  trial  were  too 
slow  for  the  vindictive  impatience  of  the  tyrant. 
"With  frightful  and  summary  cruelty  the  senators 
and  lords,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  were  marched 
out  into  the  open  squai-e,  siirrounded  by  soldiers, 
and  executed.  At  the  head  of  these  noble  "victims 
was  Eric  Vasa,  the  father  of  the  iUusti-ious  Gus- 
ta%"us  Vasa,  who  became  afterwards  the  avenger  of 
his  father's  death,  the  restorer  of  his  country's 
liberties,  and  the  father  of  its  Refonnation. 

Gustavus  Vasa  fled  when  his  sire  was  beheaded, 
and  remained  for  some  time  in  hiding.  At  length, 
emerging  from  his  place  of  security,  he  roused  the 
peasanti-y  of  the  Swedish  provinces  to  attempt  the 
restoration  of  their  countiy's  indej)endence.  He 
defeated  the  troops  of  Christian  in  several  engage- 
ments, and  after  an  ai-duous  straggle  he  overthrew 
the  tyrant,  received  the  crown  of  Sweden,  and 
erected  the  countiy  into  an  independent  sovereignty. 
The  loss  of  the  throne  of  Sweden  brought  after  it 
to  Christian  II.  the  loss  of  Denmark.  His  oppres- 
sive and  tyi-annical  measures  kept  up  a  smoul- 
dering insim-ection  among  his  Danish  subjects; 
the  dissatisfaction  broke  out  at  last  in  open  rebel- 
lion. Chi-istian  II.  was  deposed ;  he  fled  to  the 
Low  Countries,  where  he  renounced  his  Protestant- 
ism, which  was  a  decided  disqualification  in  the 
eyes  of  Charles  V.,  whose  sister  Isabella  he  had 
mamed,  and  at  whose  court  lie  now  sojourned. 

Seated  on  the  throne  of  Sweden  (1523),  under 
the  title  of  Vasa  I.,  Gusta^-us  addressed  himself  to  ; 
the  Reformation  of  his  kingdom  and  Chui'ch.  The 
way  was  paved,  us  we  have  already  said,  for  the 
Reformation  of  the  latter,  by  merchants  who  \'isited 
the  Swedish   jwrts,  by  soldiers  whom   Vasa    hiul 

'  Gerdesius,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  282,  283. 
■•  Slcidan,  iv.  G2. 
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brought  from  Germany  to  aid  him  iii  the  war  of 
iiulepeiidence,  and  who  carried  Luther's  writings  in 
their  knapsacks,  and  by  students  who  had  returned 
from  Wittemberg,  bringing  with  them  the  opinions 
they  had  there  imbibed.  Vasa  himself  had  been 
initiated  into  the  Reformed  doctrine  at  Liibeck 
during  his  banishment  from  his  native  country,  and 
was  confii-med  in  it  by  the  convereation  and  in- 
sti-uction  of  the  Protestant  di-i-ines  whom  he  gathered 
round  him  after  he  ascended  the  throne.'  He  was 
as  wise  as  he  was  zealous.  He  resolved  that  in- 
struction, not  authority,  should  be  the  only  instru- 
ment employed  for  the  conversion  of  his  subjects. 
He  knew  that  theii-  minds  were  di\'ided  between 
the  ancient  superstitions  and  the  Reformed  faith, 
and  he  resolved  to  furnish  his  people  with  the 
means  of  judging  between  the  two,  and  making 
their  own  choice. 

There  were  in  his  kingdom  two  youths  who  had 
studied  at  Wittemberg  under  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon,  Olaf  Patersen  and  his  brother  Lawrence. 
Their  father  was  a  smith  in  Oerebro.  They  were 
born  respectively  in  1497  and  1499.  They  received 
the  elements  of  their  education  at  a  Cai-melite 
cloister  school,  from  which  Olaf,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, removed  to  Wittemberg.  The  thi-ee  years  he 
remained  there  were  very  eventful,  and  conamuni- 
cated  to  the  ardent  mind  of  the  young  Swede 
aspuations  and  im])ulses  which  continued  to  de- 
velop themselves  dui-ing  all  his  after-life.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  in  the  crowd  around  the  door 
of  the  Castle-church  of  Wittemberg  when  Luther 
nailed  his  Theses  to  it.  Both  brothers  were  eminent 
for  their  piety,  for  their  theological  attainments, 
and  the  zeal  and  corn-age  with  which  they  pub- 
lished "  the  opinions  of  theii-  master  amid  the  dis- 
ordei-s  and  troubles  of  the  civil  wars,  a  time," 
says  the  Abb6  Vertot,  "  favourable  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  religions."- 

These  two  divines,  whose  zeal  and  jirudeuce  luwl 
been  so  well  tested,  the  king  employed  in  the 
instruction  of  his  svibjects  in  the  doctrines  of 
Protestantism.  Olaf  Patereen  ho  made  preacher 
in  the  great  C!athedral  of  Stockholm,^  and  Lawrence 
Patersen  he  appointed  to  the  chair  of  theology  at 
Upsala.  As  the  movement  progressed,  enemies 
arose.  Bishop  Brask,  of  Linkiiping,  in  1523, 
receivefl  information  from  Upsala  of  the  dangerous 
spread  of  Luthei-an  heresy  in  the  Cathedral-church 
at  Strengn'as  through  the  efforts  of  Olaf  Patersen. 
Brask,  an  active  and  fiery  man,  a  politician  rather 


'  Gerdesius,  torn,  iii.,  p.  287. 

-  Ihid.  (Vertot.  ad  ann.  1021,  p.  175),  torn,  iii.,  230. 

^  Ibid.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  290. 


than  a  priest,  was  transported  with  indignation 
against  the  Lutheran  teachers.  He  fulminated  the 
ban  of  the  Church  against  all  who  should  buy,  or 
read,  or  cii'cidate  their  writings,  and  denounced 
them  as  men  who  had  impiously  trampled  under 
foot  ecclesiastical  order  for  the  pm-pose  of  gaining 
a  liberty  which  they  called  Christian,  but  which 
he  would  tenn  "  Lutheran,"  nay,  "  LuciJ'erian." 
The  opposition  of  the  bishop  but  helped  to  fan 
the  flame  ;  and  the  public  disputations  to  which  the 
Protestant  preachers  were  challenged,  and  which 
took  place,  by  royal  peimission,  in  some  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  kingdom,  only  helped  to  enkindle 
it  the  more  and  spread  it  over  the  kingdom.  "  All 
the  world  wished  to  be  instructed  in  the  new 
opinions,"  says  Vertot,  "  the  doctrine  of  Luther 
passed  insensibly  from  the  school  into  the  private 
dwelling.  Families  were  di^dded  :  each  took  his 
side  according  to  his  Ught  and  his  inclinatioH. 
Some  defended  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  because 
it  was  the  religion  of  their  fathers ;  the  most  part 
were  attached  to  it  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  and 
othei-s  deplored  the  abuse  which  the  gieed  of  the 
clergy  had  introduced  into  the  administration  of 
the  Sacraments.  .  .  .  Even  the  women  took 
part  in  these  disputes  ...  all  the  world  sus- 
tained itself  a  judge  of  controversy."* 

After  these  light-bearers  came  the  Light  itself — 
the  Word  of  God.  Olaf  Patersen,  the  pastor  of 
Stockholm,  began  to  translate  the  New  Testament 
into  the  tongue  of  Sweden.  Taking  Luther's 
version,  which  had  been  recently  published  in 
Germany,  as  his  model,  he  laboured  diligently  at 
his  task,  and  in  a  short  time  "  executing  his  work 
not  unhappily,"  says  Gerdesius,  "  he  placed,  amid  the 
murmurs  of  the  bishops,  the  New  Testament  in 
Swedish  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  now  looked 
with  open  face  on  what  they  had  foi-merly  con- 
templated through  a  veil."" 

After  the  New  Testament  had  been  issued,  the 
two  brothers  Olaf  and  Lawrence,  at  the  request  of 
the  king,  undertook  the  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible.  The  work  wiis  completed  in  due  time,  and 
pubUshed  in  Stockholm.  "New  controversies," 
said  the  king,  "  arise  every  day  ;  we  have  now  an 
infallible  judge  to  which  we  can  aiipeul  them."" 

The  Popish  clergy  bethought  them  of  a  notable 
device  for  extinguishing  the  light  which  the  labours 
of  the  two  Prot^-stant  pastors  had  kindled.  They 
resolved  tliat  they  too  would  translate   the  New 

■"  Vertot,  ad  ann.  1521,  p.  175. 

s  Gerdesius,  torn,  iii.,  P-  291. 

«  Ihid  p.  291  (foot-note).  Tlio  wliolc  Bible  m  the 
Swedish' laneuat'o  wa.s  published  (folio)  at  Stockholm  lu 
l^tl. 
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Testament  into  tlie  vernacular  of  Sweden.  Johannes 
Magnus,  who  had  lately  been  inducted  into  the 
Archbishopric  of  Upsala,  presided  in  the  execution 
of  tins  scheme,  in  which,  though  Adam  Smith  had 
not  yet  wi-itten,  the  piinciple  of  the  division  of 
labour  was  carried  out  to  the  full.  To  each 
university  was  assigned  a  portion  of  the  sacred 
Books  which  it  was  to  translate.  The  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  were  allotted  to  the  College  of  Upsala.  The 
Gosjjel  according  to  St.  Mai'k,  with  the  two  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  was  assigned  to  the  Univei-sity 
of  Linkoping ;  St.  Luke's  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  to  Skara ;  St.  John's  Gospel  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  to  Stregnen  ;  and  so  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  univereities.  There  still  remained 
some  portions  of  the  task  imappropriated ;  these 
■were  distributed  among  the  monkish  orders.  The 
Dominicans  were  to  translate  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
and  that  to  the  Hebrews  ;  to  the  Franciscans  were 
assigned  the  Epistles  of  St.  Jude  and  of  St.  James ; 
while  the  Carthusians  were  to  put  forth  their  skill 
in  deciphering  the  sjTnbolic  writing  of  the  Apo- 
calypse.^ It  must  be  confessed  that  the  leisure 
hours  of  the  Fathers  have  often  been  worse  em- 
ployed. 

As  one  fii-e  is  said  to  extinguish  another,  it  was 
hoped  that  one  light  would  eclipse  another,  or  at 
least  so  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  beholders  that  they 
should  not  know  which  was  the  true  light.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  Bishop  of  Upsala  thought  it 
exceedingly  dangerous  that  men  should  be  left  to 
the  guidance  of  what  he  did  not  doubt  was  the 
false  beacon,  and  accordingly  he  and  his  associates 
waited  in  a  body  on  the  king,  and  requested  that 
the  translation  of  Pastor  Olaf  should  be  \N-ithdrawn, 
at  least,  tUl  a  better  was  prepared  and  ready  to  be 


put  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  "  Olaf 's  version," 
he  said,  "  was  simply  the  New  Testament  of  Maitin 
Luthei-,  which  the  Pope  had  placed  under  intei-dict 
and  condemned  as  hei-etical."  The  ai-chbishop 
demanded  further  that  "  those  royal  ordinances 
which  had  of  late  been  promulgated,  and  which 
encroached  upon  the  immunities  and  possessions 
of  the  clergy,  should,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been 
passed  at  the  in.stigation  of  those  who  were  the 
enemies  of  the  old  religion,  be  rescinded."^ 

To  this  haughty  demand  the  king  repUed  that 
"  nothing  had  been  taken  from  the  ecclesiastics, 
save  what  they  had  unjustly  usui-ped  aforetime; 
that  they  had  his  full  consent  to  publish  their  own 
version  of  the  Bible,  but  that  he  saw  no  cause  why 
he  either  should  revoke  his  own  ordinances  or  for- 
bid the  cii-culation  of  Olaf 's  New  Testament  in  the 
mother  tongue  of  his  people." 

The  bishop,  not  liking  this  reply,  offered  to  make 
good  in  public  the  charge  of  heresy  which  he  had 
prefeiTed  against  Olaf  Patersen  and  his  associates. 
The  king,  who  wished  nothing  so  much  as  that  the 
foundations  of  the  two  faiths  should  be  sifted  out 
and  placed  before  his  people,  at  once  accepted  the 
challenge.  It  was  airanged  that  the  discussion 
should  take  place  in  the  University  of  Upsala ;  that 
the  king  himself  should  be  present,  with  his 
senators,  nobles,  and  the  learned  men  of  his 
kingdom.  Olaf  Patersen  undertook  at  once  the 
Protestant  defence.  There  was  some  difficulty  in 
fintling  a  champion  on  the  Popish  side.  The  chal- 
lenge had  come  from  the  bishops,  but  no  sooner 
was  it  taken  up  than  "  they  fi-amed  excuses  and 
shuffled."^  At  length  Peter  Gallus,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  College  of  Upsala,  and  imdoubtedly 
theii-  best  man,  undertook  the  battle  on  the  side  of 
Rome. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


CONFERENCE   AT   UPSALA. 


Programme  of  Debate-Twelve  Points-Authority  of  the  Fathers-Power  of  the  Clergy-Can  Ecclosiastical  Decrees 
Bind  the  Conscience  ?-Power  of  Excommunication-Tho  Pope's  Primacy- Works  or  Grace,  which  Save  ?-Ha8 
Monkery  warrant  in  Scripture  P-Question  of  the  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper-Purgatory-Intorcession 
of  the  Saints-Lessons  of  the  Conforence-Conscionce  Quickened  by  the  Bible  produced  the  Eeformation. 


TuAT  the  ends  of  tlie  conference  might  be  gained, 
the  king  ordered  a  list  to  be  niiide  out  beforehand 
of  the  main  points  in  which  the  Protestant  Con- 
fession differed  from   the   Pontifical   i-eligion,  and 

>  Gerdoeius  (Puffiendorf,  I.e..  p.  284),  torn,  iii.,  p.  292. 


that  in  the  discussion  point  after  point  should  be 
debated  till  the  whole  progi-anune  was  exhausted. 

■  Gerdeaius  (Vortot,  7.c.,  pp.  60,  61),  torn,  iii.,  p.  293. 
'  "Episcopi  moras  necteru  atque  tergiversari."    (Ger- 
desius,  tom.  iii.,  p.  294.) 
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Twelve  niiiin  points  of  difference  were  noted  down, 
and  tbe  discussion  came  off  at  Upsala  in  1526.  A 
full  report  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Joliannes 
Baazius,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  History  of  the 
Chureh  of  Sweden/  which  we  follow,  being,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  the  only  original  account  extant.  We 
shall  give  the  liistory  of  the  discussion  with  some 
fulness,  because  it  was  a  discussion  on  new  gi-ound, 
by  new  men,  and  also  because  it  formed  the  turning- 
point  in  the  Reformation  of  Sweden. 

Tlie  ffi'st  question  was  touching  the  ancient  re- 
ligion and  the  ecclesiastical  rites  :  was  the  religion 
aboUshed,  and  did  the  rites  retain  their  authority, 
or  had  they  ever  any  1 

With  reference  to  the  religion,  the  PojiLsh  cham- 
pion contended  that  it  was  to  be  gathered,  not  from 
Scripture,  but  from  the  interpretations  of  the 
Fathers.  "  Scripture,"  he  said,  "  was  obsciu-e  ;  and 
no  one  would  follow  an  obscure  waiting  without  an 
iatei'pi'eter ;  and  sure  guides  had  been  given  us  in 
the  holy  Fathers."  As  regarded  ceremonies  and 
constitutions,  "we  know,"  he  said,  "  that  many 
had  been  orally  given  by  the  apostles,  and  that  the 
Fathers,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  others, 
had  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  were  to  be 
believed  in  defining  dogmas  and  enacting  institu- 
tions. Such  dogmas  and  constitution.s  were,  in  fact, 
apostolic." 

Olaf  replied  that  Protestants  did  not  deny  that 
the  Fathers  had  the  Spiiit,  and  that  their  interpi-e- 
tations  of  Scripture  were  to  be  received  when  in 
accordance  with  Holy  Writ.  They  only  put  the 
Fathers  in  their  right  place,  wldch  was  below,  not 
above  Scripture.  He  denied  that  the  Word  of  God 
was  obscure  when  laying  down  the  fiuidamental 
doctrines  of  the  faith.  He  adduced  the  Bible's  own 
testimony  to  its  simplicity  and  clearness,  and  in- 
stanced the  case  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  whose 
difficulties  were  removed  simply  by  the  reading  and 
hearing  of  the  Scriptures.  "A  blind  man,"  he 
added,  "  cannot  see  the  splendour  of  the  midday  sun, 
but  that  is  not  because  the  sun  is  dark,  but  liecause 
himself  is  blind.  Even  Christ  said,  '  My  doctrine 
is  not  mine,  but  the  Father's  who  .sent  me,'  and 
St,  Paul  declared  that  should  he  preach  any  other 
gospel  than  that  which  he  had  received,  he  woidd 
be  anathema.  How  then  shall  others  presume  to 
enact  dogmas  at  their  pleasiu'e,  and  impose  them  as 
things  necessary  to  salvation  V  ■ 

Question  second  had  reference  to  the  Pope  and 
the  bishops :  whether  Christ  had  given  to  them 


lordship  or  other  dominion  save  the  power  of 
preaching  the  Word  and  administering  the  Sacra- 
ments? and  whether  those  ought  to  be  called 
ministers  of  the  Church  who  neglected  to  perfomi 
these  duties  1 

In  maintauiing  the  affirmative  Gallus  adduced 
the  eighteenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
where  it  is  written,  "  But  if  he  ^vill  not  hear  thee, 
tell  it  to  the  princes  of  the  Chiu-ch  ;"  "  from  which 
we  infer,"  he  said,  "  that  to  the  Pojie  and  prelates 
of  the  Church  has  been  given  power  to  adjudicate 
in  causes  ecclesiastical,  to  enact  necessary  canons, 
and  to  punish  the  disobedient,  even  as  St.  Paul 
excommunicated  the  incestuous  member  in  the 
Corinthian  Chiu'ch." 

Olaf  in  reply  said,  "  that  we  do  indeed  read  that 
Christ  has  given  authority  to  the  apostles  and 
ministers,  but  not  to  govern  the  kingdoms  of  the 
woild,  but  to  convert  sinners  and  to  announce 
pardon  to  the  penitent." 

In  proof  he  quoted  Christ's  words,  "  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world."  "  Even  Christ,"  he  said, 
"  was  subject  to  the  magistrate,  and  gave  tribute  ; 
fi'om  which  it  might  be  surely  infereed  that  he 
wished  his  ministers  also  to  be  subject  to  kings, 
and  not  to  rule  over  them  ;  that  St.  Paul  had  com- 
manded all  men  to  be  subject  to  the  powers  that  be, 
and  that  Christ  had  indicated  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness the  work  of  his  ministers  when  he  said  to 
St.  Peter,  '  Feed  my  flock.'  "  As  we  call  no  one  a 
workman  who  does  not  fabricate  utensils,  so  no  one 
is  to  be  accounted  a  minister  of  the  Church  who 
does  not  preach  the  Rule  of  the  Church,  the  Word 
of  God.  Cluist  said  not,  "  Tell  it  to  the  princes  of 
the  Church,"  but,  "  Tell  it  to  the  Church."  The 
prelates  are  not  the  Church.  The  apostles  had  no 
temporal  power,  he  argued,  why  give  gi-eater  power 
to  bishops  now  than  the  apostles  had  1  The 
spiritual  office  could  not  stand  with  temporal  lord- 
ship; nor  in  the  list  of  Church  officers,  given  in 
the  fom-th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
is  there  one  that  can  be  called  political  or  magis- 
tratical.  Eveiywhere  in  the  Bible  spiritual  men 
are  seen  performing  spiritual  duties  only."'' 

The  next  point  raised  was  whether  the  decrees  of 
man  had  power  to  bind  the  conscience  .so  that  he 
who  shii-ked'  them  was  guilty  of  notorious  sin  i 

The  Romish  doctor,  in  suppoi-ting  the  affii-mativo, 
argued  that  the  commands  of  the  prelates  were 
holy,  having  for  tlieii-  object  the  salvation  of  men  : 
that  they  were,  in  fact,  the  commands  of  God,  as 


'  Baazius,  Invent.  Eccles.  Sueo-Goth. ;  Lincopioe,  1C42. 
-  Acta   Colloquii   Upsaliensis  habiti,   ann.   1526,  inter  D. 
Petrum  Qalle  et  M<  Olaum  Petri, 


3  Ada  Colloquii  Upsalicnsis. 

*  "  Prsevaricator  sit  reus  notoris  pcccati  ?"    (Acta  Col- 
loquii Upsalicnsis.) 
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appeared  from  the  eigbtli  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  "  By  me  princes  decree  i-ighteousness." 
The  prelates  were  illuminated  with  a  singular 
grace ;  they  knew  how  to  repair,  enlarge,  and 
beautify  the  Chiu-ch.  They  sit  in  Moses'  seat ; 
"  hence  I  conclude,"  said  Gallus,  "  that  the  decrees 
of  the  Fathers  were  given  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
are  to  be  obeyed." 

Tlie  Protestant  doctor  replied  tliat  this  con- 
founded all  distinction  between  the  commands  of 
God  and  the  commands  of  man  ;  that  it  put  the 
latter   on   the  same   footing   in  jioint  of  authority 


coming  of  false  prophets  and  of  Antichrist  in  the 
latter  times.  He  could  not  imderetaud  how 
decrees  and  constitutions  in  which  there  reigned  so 
much  confusion  and  contradiction  should  have 
emanated  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  rather  seemed 
to  him  as  if  they  had  arrived  at  the  times  foretold 
by  the  apostle  in  Ms  farewell  words  to  the  elders  of 
Ephesus,  "  After  my  dej)ai'tiire  there  shall  enter  in 
giievous  wolves  not  sparing  the  flock." 

The  discussion  turned  next  on  whether  the  Pope 
and  bishops  have  power  to  excommunicate  whom 
they  please?"     The  only  gi'ound  on  which  Doctor 


with  the  former;  thuL  tin;  CLurdi  was  upheld  by 
the  promise  of  Clirist,  and  not  by  tlie  power  of  the 
Pope ;  and  that  she  was  fed  and  nourished  by  the 
Word  and  Sacraments,  and  not  by  the  decrees  of 
the  prelates.  Otherwise  the  C'lnirch  was  now  more 
j)erfect,  and  enjoyed  clearer  institutions,  than  at  her 
iii-st  planting  t)y  the  apostles  ;  and  it  also  followed 
that  her  early  doctrine  wixs  incomplete,  and  had  been 
perfected  by  the  gi'eater  teachers  whom  modern  times 
lijwl  produced  ;  that  f'hrist  and  his  apostles  had,  in 
that  C!x.se,  spoken  foolishly'  when  they  foretold  the 


'  "  PnedixisRe  vana  de  PBOudoprophetis,"  <S.f 
Colloquii  Upialiensii.) 


(Acta 


Gallus  rested  his  allirmati^e  Wiis  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  speaks  of 
the  gift  of  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  given 
to  St.  Peter,  and  which  the  doctor  had  ali-eady 
adduced  in  ])roof  of  the  j)0wer  of  the  jirelates. 

Ol.af,  in  reply,  argued  that  the  Church  was  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  that  believei-s  were  the  members 
of  that  body.  The  question  was  not  touching  those 
outside  the  Church  ;  the  question  was,  whether  the 
Pope  and  ))relates  had  the  power  of  casting  otit  of 
the  Church  those  who  were  its  living  meml)ei's,  and 

'  "  Liborum  oxcommunicaro  quemcunquc  volunt?" 
(Artn  Colloquii  Upsaliensis.) 
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in  whose  hearts  dwelt  the  Holy  Ghost  by  faith? 
This  he  simply  denied  To  God  alone  it  belonged 
to  save  the  belie-s-ing,  and  to  condemn  the  unbeliev- 
ing. The  bishops  coidd  neither  give  nor  take 
away  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  could  not  change 
those  who  were  the  sons  of  God  into  sons  of 
Gehenna.  The  power  conferred  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  he  maiatained,  was 
simply  declaratory;  what  the  minister  had  power 
to  do,  was  to  announce  the  solace  or  loosing  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  penitent,  and  its  con-ection  or 
cutting  off  to  the  impenitent.  He  who  persists  in 
his  impenitence  is  excommunicate,  not  by  man, 
but  by  the  Word  of  God,  which  shows  him  to  be 
bound  iu  his  slq,  tiU  he  repent.  The  power  of 
blading  and  loosing  was,  moreover,  given  to  the 
Chiu-ch,  and  not  to  any  individual  man,  or  body 
of  men.  Ministere  exercise,  he  ai-gued,  their  oflice 
for  the  Chiu'ch,  and  iii  the  name  of  the  Chm-ch ; 
and  ^^-ithout  the  Chui-ch's  consent  and  approval, 
expressed  or  implied,  they  have  no  power  of  loosing 
or  binding  any  one.  Much  less,  he  maintained, 
was  this  power  of  excommunication  secular ;  it 
was  simply  a  power  of  doing,  by  the  Chiu-ch  and 
for  the  Chuicli,  the  necessai-y  work  of  purging  out 
notorious  offendere  from  the  body  of  the  faithfid. 

The  discussion  next  passed  to  the  power  and 
office  of  the  Pope  personally  viewed. 

The  Popish  champion  interpreted  the  words  of 
Christ  (Luke  xxiL),  "Whosoever  will  be  first 
among  you,"  as  meaning  that  it  was  lawful  for  one  to 
hold  the  primacy.  It  was,  he  said,  not  primacy  but 
pride  that  was  here  forbidden.  It  was  not  denied 
to  the  apostles,  he  argued,  or  then-  successors,  to 
hold  the  principality  in  the  govei-nment  of  the 
Chm-ch,  but  to  govern  tyrannically,  after  the  fashion 
of  heatlien  kings ;  that  histoiy  showed  that  since 
the  times  of  Pope  Sylvester — i.e.,  for  twelve  hun- 
dred years — the  Pope  had  held,  with  the  consent 
of  emperoi-s  and  kings,  the  piimacy  in  the  Church, 
and  that  he  had  always  lived  in  the  bonds  of  chai-ity 
with  Christian  kings,  calling  them  his  dear  sons ; 
how  then  could  his  state  of  dominancy  be  displeas- 
ing to  Christ ! 

Doctor  Olaf  reminded  his  opponent  that  he  had 
already  proved  that  the  power  confen-ed  by  Christ 
on  the  apostles  and  ministers  of  tlie  Churcli  wa-s 
spiritual,  the  power  even  to  preach  the  Gospel 
and  convert  sinners.  Christ  had  warned  them  that 
they  should  meet,  in  the  exercise  of  their  office, 
bitter  ojiposltion  and  ci-uel  persecutions  :  how 
could  that  be  if  tliey  were  princes  and  had  servants 
to  fight  for  them  ]  Even  Clirist  liinisclf  came  not  to 
Ix!  a  niler,  but  a  servant.  St.  Paul  designated  the 
office  of  a  bishop,  "  work  "  and  not  "  dominion ; " 


implying  that  there  would  be  more  otnis  than 
honour  attending  it.'  The  Roman  dominancy,  he 
affii-med,  had  not  flemished  for  twelve  hundred 
years,  as  his  opponent  maintained ;  it  was  more 
recent  than  the  age  of  Gregory,  who  had  stoutly 
opposed  it.  But  the  question  was  not  touching  its 
antiqiuty,  but  touching  its  utility.  If  we  should 
make  antiquity  the  test  or  measure  of  benignity, 
what  strange  mistakes  should  we  commit  !  The 
power  of  Satan  was  most  ancient,  it  would  hardly 
be  maintained  that  it  was  in  an  equal  degree  bene- 
ficent. Pious  emperoi-s  had  nouiished  this  Papal 
jjower  with  then-  gifts ;  it  had  grown  most  rapidly 
in  the  times  of  greatest  ignorance  ;  it  had  taken  at 
last  the  whole  Christian  world  under  its  control ; 
when  consummated  it  presented  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  the  gift  of  Christ  to  St.  Peter  expressed 
in  these  words,  "  Feed  my  sheep."  The  many 
secular  afiaii-s  of  the  Pope  did  not  permit  him  to 
feed  the  sheep.  He  compelled  them  to  give  him 
not  only  their  milk  and  wool,  but  even  the  fat  and 
the  blood.  May  God  have  mercy  upon  his  own 
Chm'ch.- 

They  came  at  length  to  the  gi-eat  question  touch- 
ing works  and  gi'ace,  "Whether  is  man  saved  by 
his  o^vn  meiits,  or  solely  by  the  gi-ace  of  God  ]" 

Doctor  Gallus  came  as  near  to  the  Eeformed 
doctiine  on  this  point  as  it  was  possible  to  do  with- 
out siuTendering  the  corner-stone  of  Popeiy.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  one  most  compre- 
hensive distinction  between  the  two  Chiu"ches  is 
Salvation  of  God  and  Salvatimi  of  man  :  the  first 
being  the  motto  on  the  Protestant  banner,  the  last 
the  watchword  of  Rome.  Whichever  of  the  two 
Churches  sim-enders  its  pecidiar  tenet,  siuTendere 
all.  Dr.  Gallus  made  appear  as  if  he  had  sur- 
rendered the  Popish  dogma,  but  he  took  good  care  all 
the  while,  as  did  the  Council  of  Trent  aftenvai-ds, 
that,  amid  all  his  admissions  and  explanations,  he 
should  preserve  inviolate  to  man  his  jwwer  of  saWng 
himself  "The  disposition  of  the  pious  man,"  said 
the  doctor,  "  in  virtue  of  which  he  does  good  works, 
comes  from  God,  who  gives  to  the  renewed  man  the 
giace  of  acting  weU,  so  that,  his  free  \\"ill  co-oj)ei-at- 
ing,  he  earns  the  reward  promised ;  as  the  a])ostIe 
says,  '  By  gi-ace  are  we  saved,'  and,  '  Eternal  life  is 
the  gift  of  God;'  for,"  continued  the  doctor,  "the 
quality  of  doing  good,  and  of  possessing  eternal  life, 
does  not  flow  to  the  pious  man  otherwise  thiui  from 
the  gi-ace  of  God."     Human  merit  is  here  jn-etty 


'  "  Plus  onoris  quam  honoris."  It  is  difficult  to  preserre 
the  play  upon  the  words  in  a  translation. 

-  "  Non  pavit  oto.<!,  scd  lac  et  lanam,  imo  succum  et  san- 
euinem  illis  extraxit.  Deus  misereatur  sua)  ecclesite." 
(Acta  CoiJoijuii  TJfsaliensis.) 
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■well  concealed  under  an  appearance  of  ascribing  a 
grea'  deal  to  Di%'ine  grace.  Still,  it  is  present — 
man  by  working  earns  the  promised  reward. 

Doctor  Olaf  in  reply  laid  bare  the  mystification  : 
he  showed  ihat  his  opponent,  while  gi-anting  salva- 
tion to  be  the  ^oft  of  God,  taught  that  it  is  a  gift  to 
be  obtained  only  by  the  sinner's  working.  This 
doctrine  the  Protestant  disputant  assailed  by 
quoting  those  numerous  passages  of  Scriptm-e  in 
which  it  is  expressly  said  that  we  are  saved  by 
fciith,  and  not  by  works ;  that  the  i-eward  is  not  of 
works,  but  of  grace  ;  that  gi'ound  of  gloiying  is  left 
to  no  one  ;  and  that  himian  merit  is  entirely  ex- 
cluded in  the  matter  of  salvation ;  from  which,  he 
said,  this  conclusion  inevitably  followed,  that  it 
wa-s  a  vain  dream  to  think  of  obtaining  heaven  by 
purchasing  indidgences,  wearing  a  monk's  cowl, 
keeping  painful  vigils,  or  going  wearisome  journeys 
to  holy  places,  or  by  good  works  of  any  sort. 

The  next  point  to  be  dLscus.sed  was  whether  the 
monastic  life  had  any  foundation  in  the  "Word  of 
God? 

It  became,  of  course,  the  duty  of  Doctor  Gallus 
to  maintain  the  aifirmative  here,  though  he  felt  his 
task  a  difficult  one.  He  made  the  best  he  could  of 
such  doubtfiil  arguments  as  were  suggested  to  him 
by  "  the  sons  of  the  prophets,"  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Samuel ;  and  the  flight  at  times  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha  to  Mount  Carmel.  He  thought, 
too,  that  he  could  discover  some  gei-ms  of  the 
monastic  life  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  com- 
pany of  converts  in  the  Temple  (Acts  iL) ;  in  the 
command  given  to  the  young  man,  "  Sell  all  that 
thou  hast ;"  and  in  the  "  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven's  sake."  But  for  genuine  examples  of 
monks  and  monasteries  he  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  coming  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
there  he  found  no  lack  of  what  he  sought. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  demolish  so  imsubstantial 
a  stracture  as  this.  "Neither  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment nor  in  the  New,"  Doctor  Olaf  afiu-med,  "  Ls 
proof  or  instance  of  the  monastic  life  to  be  found. 
In  the  times  of  the  apostles  there  were  no  monks. 
Chrysostom,  in  his  homily  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  says,  '  Plain  it  is  that  the  Church  for  the 
fii-st  200  yeai-s  knew  nothing  of  the  monastic 
life.  It  began  with  Paulus  and  Antoiiius,  who 
chose  such  a  life,  and  had  many  solitaries  as 
followers,  who,  however,  lived  -v.-ithout  'order'  or 
'vow,'  till  certain  arose  who,  about  A.D.  350, 
fi-amed  regulations  for  these  recluses,  as  Jerome 
and  Cassian  testify."  After  a  rapid  sketch  of  their 
growth  both  in  numbei-s  and  wealth,  he  concluded 
wth  some  observations  which  had  in  them  a  touch 
of  satii-e.     The  words  of  Scriptui-e,  "  Sell  all  that 


thou  hast,"  itc,  were  not,  he  said,  vciified  in  the 
monks  of  the  present  day,  imless  in  the  obverse. 
Instead  of  foi-saking  all  they  clutched  all,  and 
earned  it  to  their  monastery;  instead  of  bearing 
the  cross  in  their  heai-ts  they  embroidered  it  on 
their  cloaks ;  instead  of  fleeing  from  the  tempta- 
tions and  delights  of  the  world,  they  shii-ked  its 
labours,  eschewed  all  acquaintanceship  with  the 
plough  and  the  loom,  and  found  refuge  behind 
bolted  dooi-s  amid  the  silken  couches,  the  gi-oaning 
boai-ds,  and  other  pleasiu-es  of  the  convent.  The 
Popish  champion  was  doubtless  very  willing  that 
this  head  of  the  discussion  shoxdd  now  be  departed 
from. 

The  next  point  was  whether  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  had  been  changed,  and  lawfidly  so  ] 

The  disputant  on  the  Popish  side  admitted  that 
Cluist  had  instituted  all  the  Sacraments,  and  im- 
parted to  them  their  virtue  and  efficacy,  which 
virtue  and  efficacy  were  the  justifj-ing  grace  of 
man.'  The  essentials  of  the  Sacrament  came  from 
Christ,  but  there  were  accessories  of  words  and 
gestures  and  ceremonies  necessaiy  to  excite  due 
reverence  for  the  Sacrament,  both  on  the  part  of 
him  who  dispenses  and  of  him  who  receives  it. 
These,  Doctor  Gallus  affii-med,  had  their  source  either 
from  the  apostles  or  from  the  primitive  Chm-ch, 
and  were  to  be  observed  by  all  Christians.  Thus 
the  mass  remains  as  instituted  by  the  Chm-ch,  •v\-ith 
significant  rites  and  decent  dresses. 

"  The  Word  of  God,"  replied  Olaf,  '•  endures  for 
ever ;  but,"  he  added,  "  we  are  forbidden  either  to 
add  to  it  or  take  away  from  it.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  having  been,  as  Doctor  Gallus 
has  admitted,  instituted  by  Christ,  is  to  be  observed 
not  othei-wise  than  as  he  has  appointed.  The  whole 
Sacrament — as  well  its  mode  of  celebi-ation  as  its 
essentials — is  of  Chi-ist,  and  not  to  be  changed."  He 
quoted  the  words  of  institution,  "  This  is  my  body" — 
"  take  eat ;"  "  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in 
nij'  blood  " — "  drink  ye  all  of  it,"  &e.  "  Seeing," 
said  he,  "  Doctor  Gallus  concedes  that  the  essentials 
of  a  Sacrament  are  not  to  be  changed,  and  .seeing  in 
these  words  we  have  the  essentials  of  tlie  Lord's 
Supper,  why  has  the  Pope  ch;inged  them  ?  A^Hio  gave 
him  power  to  separate  the  cup  fi'om  the  bi-eatl  ?  If 
he  should  say  the  blood  is  in  the  lx)dy,  I  i^cply,  this 
violates  the  instit»>tion  of  Christ,  who  is  wiser  than 
all  Popes  and  bishojis.  Did  Chiist  command  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  be  dispensed  difiei-ently  to  the 
clergy  and  to  the  laity  ?  Besides,  by  what  autho- 
rity has  the  Pojx;   changed  the  Sacrament   into  a 

'  "Dat  (Cliristus)  solus  virtutem  et  efBcacem  Sacra- 
mentis,  ha;c  est  gratia  justiflcaaa  hominem."  (Ada  Col- 
loquii  Upsaliaisis — ex  Baazio.) 
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sacrifice  ?  Chi-ist  does  not  say, '  Take  and  sacrifice,' 
but,  '  Take  and  eat.'  Tlie  offering  of  Christ's  sacri- 
fice once  for  all  made  a  fidl  propitiation.  The 
Popish  priestling,'  when  he  professes  to  oSer  the 
body  of  Ckrist  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  pom-s  contempt 
upon  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  offered  upon  the  altar 
of  the  cross.  He  ciiicifies  Chi-ist  afresh.  He  com- 
mits the  impiety  denounced  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  He  not  only 
changes  the  essentials  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  he 
does  so  for  the  b;i.sest  end,  even  that  of  raking 
together-  wealth  and  filling  his  coffers,  for  this  is 
the  only  use  of  his  tribe  of  priestlings,  and  his 
everlasting  masses." 

From  masses  the  discussion  passed  natm-ally  to 
that  which  makes  masses  saleable,  namely,  purgatory. 

Doctor  Gallus  held  that  to  raise  a  question  re- 
specting the  existence  of  purgatory  was  to  stumble 
upon  plain  gi-ound,  for  no  religious  people  had  ever 
doubted  it.  The  Church  had  aflu-med  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory  by  a  stream  of  decisions  which  can  be 
traced  up  to  the  primitive  Fathers.  It  is  said  in 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  argued 
Doctor  Gallus,  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
shall  not  be  forgiven,  "  neither  in  this  world,  neither 
in  the  world  to  come  ;"  whence  it  may  be  infewed 
that  certain  sins  '\\t11  be  forgiven  in  the  future  world. 
Not  in  heaven,  for  sinners  shall  not  be  admitted 
into  it ;  not  in  hell,  for  from  it  there  is  no  redemp- 
tion :  it  follows  that  this  forgiveness  is  to  be  ob- 
tained in  purgatory  ;  and  so  it  is  a  holy  work 
to  pray  for  the  dead.  With  this  single  quotation 
the  doctor  took  leave  of  the  inspii-ed  ^TTiters,  and 
turned  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  There 
he  found  more  show  of  suppoi-t  for  his  doctrine, 
but  it  was  somewhat  suspicious  that  it  was  the 
darkest  ages  that  furnished  him  with  liLs  strongest 
proofs. 

Doctor  Olaf  in  reply  maintained  that  in  all 
Scriptm-e  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  proof  to  l)e 
found  of  purgatory.  He  exj)lode(l  the  fiction  of 
venial  sins  on  which  the  doctrine  is  founded  ;  and, 
taking  his  stand  on  the  all-sufiiciency  of  Christ's  ex- 
piation, and  the  full  and  free  pardon  which  God 
gives  to  sinners,  he  scouted  utt<!rly  a  thcoiy 
founded  on  the  notion  that  Christ's  perfect  exjtia- 
tion  needs  to  be  supplemented,  and  that  God's  free 
pardon  needs  the  sufferings  of  tlie  sinner  to  make  it 
available.  "  But,"  argued  Doctor  Gallus,  "  the 
sinner  must  be  purified  by  those  sufferings  and 
iTia<le  fit  for  heaven."  "  No,"  re])lied  Doctor  Olaf, 
"it  is  faith  that  iiurilics  tlie  heart;   it  is  the  blood 


'  "  SiK-rifiriiliiB  PapiHlii'iiii."  [AcUi  ColJoi/uii  L'j>»uii«iioi*.) 
'  "  (JornuUt  ci>cd."    (lOid.) 


of  Chi'ist  that  cleanses  the  soul ;  not  the  flames  of 
piu'gatory." 

The  last  point  to  be  debated  was  "  whether  the 
saints  are  to  be  invocated,  and  whether  they  are 
our  defenders,  patrons,  and  mediators  vnih  God  1" 

On  this  head,  too,  Doctor  Gallus  could  appeal  to 
a  very  ancient  and  venerable  practice,  which  only 
lacked  one  thing  to  give  it  value,  the  authority  of 
Scriptui-e.  His  attempt  to  give  it  this  sanction 
was  certainly  not  a  success.  "  God,"  he  said,  "  was 
pleased  to  mitigate  the  punishment  of  the  Jews,  at 
the  intercession  of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  then  shut  up  in  limbo,  and  on  the 
express  footing  of  then-  merits."  The  doctor  forgot 
to  explain  how  it  happened  that  the  merits  which 
could  procure  remission  of  pmiishment  for  othei-s, 
could  not  procui'e  for  themselves  deliverance  from 
purgatory.  But,  passing  this,  the  Protestant  re- 
spondent easUy  disposed  of  the  whole  case  by 
referring  to  the  profound  silence  of  Scriptiu-e 
touching  the  intex'cession  of  the  saints,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  its  very  emphatic  teaching,  on  the  other, 
that  there  is  but  one  mediator  between  God  and 
men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.' 

The  conference  was  now  at  an  end.  The  stage 
on  which  this  conference  was  conducted  was  an 
obscure  one  compared  with  that  of  Wittemberg  and 
Augsburg,  and  the  pai-ties  engaged  in  it  were  but 
of  secondary  rank  compared  with  the  gi-eat  chiefs 
between  whom  previous  contests  of  a  similai-  kind 
had  been  waged  ;  but  the  obscmity  of  the  stage,  and 
the  secondary  rank  of  the  combatants,  are  the  very 
reasons  why  we  have  given  it  so  prominent  a  place 
in  our  history  of  the  movement.  It  shows  us  the 
sort  of  men  that  formed  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
ai-my  of  the  Reformere.  They  were  not  illiterate, 
sectai'ian,  noisy  controversialists — far  from  it ;  they 
were  men  who  had  studied  the  Word  of  God,  and 
knew  well  how  to  ^vield  the  weajions  with  which 
the  amioury  of  the  Bible  sujiplied  them.  In 
I'pspect  of  erudition  they  were  ahead  of  theii-  age. 
Wlien  we  confine  oiu-  attention  to  such  brUliant 
lontres  ius  Wittemberg  and  Zurich,  and  to  .such 
illustrious  names  as  those  of  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
of  Zwingle  and  CEcolampadius,  we  tu-e  apt  to  be 
told,  these  were  the  leatlers  of  the  movement,  and 
we  should  naturally  expect  in  tliem  prodigious 
jiower,  and  vast  acquisitions ;  but  the  subordinates 
were  not  like  these.  Well,  we  turn  to  the  obsoire 
tlieatre  of  Sweden,  and  the  humble  names  of  Olaf 
and  Lawrence  Patersen — from  the  niastei-s  to  the 
disci]iles — what  do  we  find  1  Sciolists  and  tnmo 
iinitatoi-s?     No:    scliolai's    and    theologians;    men 

•*  Ada  Colloquii  I'psahcmis — ex  Bauzio. 
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who  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  whole  system 
of  Gospel  truth,  and  who  win  an  easy  victory  over 
the  sophists  of  the  schools,  and  the  dignitaries  of 
Home. 

Tliis  shows  us,  moreover,  the  real  instrumentality 
that  overthrew  the  Papacy.  Onlinary  liistorians 
dwell  much  upon  the  "vdces  of  the  clergy,  the  ambi- 
tion of  pi-inces,  and  the  ignorance  and  brutishness 
of  the  age.  All  these  are  time  as  facts,  but  they 
are  not  time  as  causes  of  the  great  moi-al  revolution 
which  they  are  often  adduced  to  explain.  The 
vice  and  biiitishness  of  all  ranks  of  that  age  were  in 
tnith  a  protective  force  aro\md  the  Papacy.  It  was 
a  state  of  society  which  favoured  the  continuance 
of  such  a  system  as  the  Chm-ch  of  Rome,  which 
provided  an  easy  pardon  for  sin,  fuiTiished  opiates 
for  the  conscience,  and  instead  of  checking,  en- 
couraged vice.     On  the  other  hand,  it  deprived  the 


Reformers  of  a  fulcnim  of  enlightened  moral  senti- 
ment on  which  to  rest  their  lever  for  elevating  the 
world.  We  freely  admit  the  causes  that  were 
ojjerating  towards  a  change,  but  left  to  themselves 
these  causes  never  would  have  produced  such  a 
change  as  the  Reformation.  They  would  but  have 
ha.stened  and  jjerfected  the  destruction  of  the  putiid 
and  putrifying  mass,  they  never  could  have  evoked 
from  it  a  new  and  renovated  order  of  things. 
What  was  needed  was  a  force  able  to  i-estore  con- 
science. The  Word  of  God  alone  could  do  this. 
Protestantism — in  other  words,  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity— came  down,  and  Ithuriel-like  put  forth  its 
sjiear,  touched  the  various  forces  at  work  in  society, 
quickened  them,  and  dra^\^ng  them  into  a  beneficent 
channel,  convei-ted  what  would  most  sm-ely  have 
been  a  process  of  destruction  into  a  process  of 
Reformation. 


CHAPTER   V. 
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The  Battles  of  Eeligion—More  Fruitful  tlian  those  of  Kings— Consequences  of  the  Upsala  Conference— The  King  adopts 
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the  Protestant  Religion— 13,000  Estates  Sun-endered  by  the  Romish  Church— Reformation  in  1527— Coronation  of 
Vasa — Ceremonies  and  Declaration— Reformation  Completed  in  1529- Doctrine  and  Worship  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Sweden— Old  Ceremonies  Retained— Death  and  Character  of  Gastavus  Vasa— Eric  XTV.- John— The 
"Red  Book  " — Relapse — A  Purifying  Fire. 


If  "  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned 
than  War,"  we  may  say  that  Religion  has  her 
battles  yet  more  glorious  than  tho.se  of  kings.  They 
spill  no  blood,  rmless  when  the  persecutor  comes  in 
with  the  stake,  they  make  no  mdows  and  oqihans, 
they  leave  behind  them  as  their  memorials  no 
blackened  cities  and  no  devastated  fields  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  land  where  they  have  been  waged 
is  marked  by  a  richer  moral  verdure  than  that 
which  clothes  countries  in  which  no  such  conflicts 
have  taken  place.  It  is  on  these  soils  that  the 
richest  blessings  spring  up.  The  dead  that  lie 
strewn  over  these  battle-fields  are  refuted  eiTOi-s 
and  exploded  falsehoods.  Such  battles  are  twice 
blessed  :  they  Ijless  the  victor,  and  they  bless,  in 
mcasui-c  yet  larger,  the  vanquished.  | 

One  of  the.se  battles  has  just  been  fought  in 
Sweden,  and  Pa.stor  Olaf  was  the  conqueror.  It 
Wjis  followed  by  great  and  durable  consequences 
to  that  countiy.      It  decided  the  king ;  any  doubts 


that  may  have  lingered  in  his  mind  till  now  were 
cleared  away,  and  he  cast  in  his  lot  -n-ithout  re- 
seiwe  with  Protestantism.  He  saw  plainly  the 
coui-se  of  policy  which  he  ought  to  pursue  for  his 
people's  welfiu-e,  and  he  resolved  at  all  hazaitls  to 
go  tlu-ough  with  it.  He  must  reduce  the  over- 
grown wealth  of  the  Church,  he  must  strip  the 
clergy  of  their  temporal  and  political  power,  and 
set]  them  free  for  the  discharge  of  theii-  spii'itual 
functions — in  short,  i-emodel  his  kingdom  in  con- 
formity vdih  the  great  principles  which  liad 
triumphed  in  the  late  disputation.  He  did  not 
hide  from  himself  the  immense  obstacles  he  would 
encounter  in  prosecuting  these  reforms,  but  he 
saw  that  tOl  they  were  accomplishetl  he  should 
never  reifm.  in  peace ;  and  sooner  thiui  submit  to 
defeat  in  a  matter  he  dcemetl  vit;il,  he  woukl 
abandon  the  throne. 

One  thing  greatly   encouraged   Gustavus  Vasa. 
Since  the  conference  at  Up.sala,   the  light  of  the 
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Eeformation  was  spreading  wider  and  wider  among 
his  people ;  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  from  whom 
he  had  most  to  fear,  was  diminishing  in  the  same 
proportion.  His  great  task  was  becoming  less  diffi- 
cult every  day ;  time  was  fighting  for  him.  His 
coronation  had  not  yet  taken  place,  and  he  resolved 
to  postpone  it  till  he  should  be  able  to  be  crowned 
as  a  Protestant  king.  This  was,  in  fiict,  to  tell  his 
people  that  he  would  reign  over  them  as  a 
Reformed  people  or  not  at  all.  Meanwhile  the 
projects  of  the  enemies  of  Protestantism  conspired 
with  the  wishes  of  Gustavus  Vasa  toward  that 
result. 

Christian  II.,  the  abdicated  monarch  of  Denmark, 
having  been  sent  with  a  fleet,  equipped  by  Iris 
brother-in-law,  Chai-les  V.,  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  his  throne,  Gustavus  Vasa,  knowing  that  his 
turn  would  come  next,  resolved  to  fight  the  battle 
of  Sweden  in  Denmark  by  aiding  Frederick  the 
sovereign  of  that  country,  in  his  eSbrts  to  repel  the 
invader.  He  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  Estates 
at  Stockholm,  and  represented  to  them  the  common 
danger  that  hung  over  both  coimtries,  and  the 
necessity  of  pro\iding  the  means  of  defending  the 
kingdom.  It  was  agreed  to  lay  a  war-tax  upon  all 
estates,  to  melt  do^vii  the  second  largest  bell  in  all 
the  churches,  and  impose  a  tenth  ujjon  all  eccle- 
siastical goods.'  The  possessions  of  the  clergy, 
consisting  of  lands,  castles,  and  hoards,  were  enor- 
mous. ,Abbe  Vertot  informs  us  that  the  clergy 
of  Sweden  were  alone  possessed  of  more  than  the 
king  and  all  the  other  Estates  of  the  kingdom 
together.  Notwithstanding  that  they  were  so  im- 
mensely wealthy,  they  refused  to  bear  theii"  share 
of  the  national  burdens.  Some  gave  an  open  re- 
sistance to  the  tax  ;  others  met  it  Avith  an  evasive 
opposition,  and  by  way  of  retaliating  on  the 
authority  which  had  imposed  it,  raised  tumidts  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.-  To  put  an  end  to 
these  disturbances  the  king  came  to  Upsala,  and 
summonmg  the  episcopal  chapter  before  him,  insti- 
tuted a  second  conference  after  the  manner  of  the 
lii-st.  Doctors  Olaf  and  Gallus  were  again  required 
to  buckle  on  their  armoiu-,  and  measure  swords  witli 
one  another.  The  contest  this  time  wa.s  respecting 
revenues  and  the  Exemption  of  the  ]5relates  of  the 
Church.  Battle  lieing  joined,  the  king  inquired, 
"  Whence  liave  the  clergy  their  prebends  and  ecclc- 
fiiastical  immunities'?"  "From  the  donation  of 
pious  kings  and  j)rinces,"  responded  Dr.  Galhis, 
"  liberally  bestowed,  according  to  the  Word  of  God, 

'  Baazius,  Invenlar.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  6,  p.  203— ox  Gcrdcsio, 
torn,  iii.,  p.  300. 

=  QerflfaiuH,  toiii.  iii  ,  p.  300  (Vertot,  I.e.,  pp.  08,  09;  ct 
I'uffendorf,  p.  288>. 


for  the  sustentation  of  the  Chui-ch."  "Then," 
replied  the  king,  "  may  not  the  same  power  that 
gave,  take  away,  especially  when  the  clergy  abuse 
their  possessions?"  "If  they  ai-e  taken  away," 
replied  the  Popish  champion,  "  the  Church  will  fall,^ 
and  Chiist's  Word,  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it,  will  f;iil."  "The  goods  of  the 
Church,"  said  the  king,  "  go  into  the  belly  of 
sluggards,''  who  know  not  to  write  or  preach  any 
useful  tiring,  but  spend  the  horns,  wliich  they  call 
canonical,  in  smging  canticles,  with  but  small  show 
of  devotion.  Since  therefore,"  continued  the  king, 
"  it  camiot  be  proved  from  Sci-iptiu-e  that  these 
goods  are  the  absolute  property  of  the  clergy,  and 
since  th-jy  manifestly  do  not  fm-ther  the  ends  of 
piety,  is  it  not  just  that  they  be  turned  to  a  better 
use,  and  one  that  will  benefit  the  Church  1 " 

On  this.  Doctor  Gallus  held  his  peace.  There- 
upon, the  king  ordered  the  archbishop  to  reply, 
but  neither  would  he  make  answer.  At  length  the 
provost  of  the  cathedral,  George  Tureon,  came 
forward,  and  began  to  defend  -with  great  wamith 
the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  "  If  any  one,"  he  said, 
"  dare  take  anything  from  the  Church,  it  is  at  the 
peril  of  excommiuiication  and  eternal  damnation." 
The  king  bore  the  onset  ■\\"ith  great  good-nature. 
He  calmly  requested  Tuison,  as  a  theologian,  to 
hantUe  the  matter  in  a  theological  manner,  and  to 
prove  what  he  had  maintained  from  Holy  Scripture. 
The  worthy  provost  appears  to  have  declined  this 
challenge ;  for  we  find  the  king,  in  conclusion, 
giving  his  decision  to  the  following  effect,  even 
that  he  v.-ould  give  all  honour  and  all  necessary  and 
honest  support  to  the  pious  ministei's  of  the  Church, 
but  to  the  sluggards  of  the  sanctuary  and  the 
monastery  he  would  give  nothing.  To  this  the 
chapter  made  no  reply,  and  the  king  took  his  de- 
parture for  Stockhobn.' 

The  bishops,  however,  were  far  from  submitting 
quietly  to  the  burdens  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  them.  They  met  and  subscribed  a  secret 
compact  or  oath,  to  defend  their  privileges  and 
jiossessions  against  all  the  attempts  of  the  king. 
The  deed,  with  the  names  appended,  was  deposited  in 
a  sepulchre,  where  it  was  discovered  fifteen  yeajps 
afterwards."  An  agitation  of  the  kingdom  was 
tirganisi'd,  .tnd  vigorously  carried  out.  Tlie  pas- 
sions  (if  the   ])opulace,   uninstnicted   for   the  most 

■''  "  Si  removerentur  bona  eccl.  collabascit  ipsa  ecclesia." 
(Baazius,  Inventar.) 

*  "  Insumunttu-  in  ventres  pigros."     {P>id.) 

'  Bauzius,  Iiucntar.,  lib.  li.,  cap.  8,  p.  20G — ci  Gerdesio, 
torn,  iii.,  pp.  301,  302. 

'•  PiifTonaorf,  I.e..  p.  294;  et  Baazius,  I.e..  p.  222-P!l 
Gerdc'sio,  toui.  iii.,  p.  306. 
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part,  and  attached  to  the  old  religion,  were  inflamed 
by  the  calumnies  and  accusations  directed  against 
the  king,  and  scattered  broadcast  over  the  kingdom. 
Disordei-s  and  tumidts  broke  out ;  more  especially 
in  Dalecarlia,  the  most  northern  part  of  Sweden, 
where  the  ignorance  of  the  people  made  them  an 
easy  prey  to  the  ai-ts  of  the  clerical  agitators.^  Tlie 
country,  at  last,  was  on  the  brink  of  civil  war. 
Gusta\iis  Vasa  resolved  that  an  end  shovild  be  put 
to  this  agitation.  His  chancellor,  Lawi-ence  Ander- 
sen, an  able  man  and  a  Protestant,  gave  him  veiy 
elficient  support  in  the  ^^gorous  measui-es  he 
now  adopted.  He  summoned  a  meeting  of  the 
Estates  of  Sweden,  at  Ve.steraas,  June,  1-527. 
GiLstavus  addi-essed  the  assembled  nobles  and 
bishoijs,  appealing  to  facts  that  were  within  the 
knowledge  of  all  of  them,  that  the  kingdom  had 
been  brought  to  the  brink  of  civil  wai-,  mainly 
thi-ough  the  factious  opposition  of  the  clergy  to 
then-  just  share  in  the  burdens  of  the  State,  that 
the  classes  from  whom  this  oppositioji  came  were 
by  much  the  wealthiest  in  Sweden,  that  this  wealth 
had  been  largely  acquired  by  unla^vf  ul  exactions,  and 
was  devoted  to  noxious  uses ;  that  the  avaiice  of 
the  bishops  had  reduced  the  nobles  to  poverty,  and 
theii-  oppression  had  gi-oimd  the  people  into  slavery; 
that  for  this  wealth  no  adequate  retm-n  was  received 
by  the  State ;  it  served  but  to  maintain  its  posses- 
Boi-s  in  idleness  and  luxiu-y ;  and  that,  imless  the 
necessities  of  the  government  were  met,  and  the 
power  of  the  throne  iipheld,  he  would  resign  the 
crown  and  retu-e  from  the  kingdom." 

This  bold  resolve  brought  mattei-s  to  a  crisis. 
The  Swedes  coidd  not  afi'ord  to  lose  their  magnani- 
mous and  patriotic  king.  The  debates  in  the  Diet 
were  long  and  wai-m.  The  clergy  foiight  stoutly 
for  theii-  privileges,  but  the  king  and  his  chancellor 
were  firm.  If  the  people  would  not  support  him 
in  his  battle  with  the  clergy,  Gustaviis  must  lay 
down  the  sceptre.  Tlie  question,  in  fact,  came  to 
be  between  the  two  faiths — shall  they  adopt  the 
Lutheran  or  retain  the  Popish  ]  The  monarch  did 
not  conceal  his  preference  for  the  Eefoimed  religion, 
which  he  himself  had  espoused.  He  would  leave 
his  subjects  free  to  make  their  choice,  but  if  they 
chose  to  obey  a  clergy  who  had  sinnihilated  the 
privileges  of  the  citizens,  who  had  devoured  the 
wealth  of  the  nobles,  who  were  glutted  with  i-iches 
and  swollen  -with  pride,  rather  than  be  ruled  by 
the  laws  of  Sweden,  he  had  no  more  to  any ;  he 
woiUd  v^dthdraw  from  the  government  of  the  realm.' 

'  Seckendorf,  I.e.,  p.  267— ex  Gerdesio,  torn,  iii.,  p.  303. 
5  Gcrdesius,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  307  et  scq. 
'  Vertot,  I.e.,  pp.  89,  30;  Puffendorf,  p.  20G— ei  Cier- 
desio,  torn,  iii.,  p.  309. 


At  length  the  Diet  came  to  a  resolution,  vii-tually 
to  receive  the  Protestant  religion.  The  day  on 
which  this  decision  was  come  to  is  the  most  glorious 
in  the  annals  of  Sweden.  The  Estates  decreed  that 
hencefoi-vvaid  the  bishops  shoiUd  not  sit  in  the 
supreme  council  of  the  nation ;  that  the  castles 
and  the  13,000  estates  which  had  been  given 
to  the  Church  since  the  times  of  Charles  Canut 
(li.33)  should  be  restored;  that  of  the  castles  and 
lands,  part  should  be  retiu'ned  to  the  nation,  and 
part  to  those  nobles  from  whose  ancestors  they  had 
been  wrested ;  and  if,  in  the  interval,  any  of  these 
donations  had  been  sold,  restitiition  must  be  made  in 
money.  It  is  computed  that  from  13,000  to  20,000 
e.states,  fanns,  and  dwellings  passed  into  the  hands 
of  lay  possessors.  The  bishops  intimated  their  sub- 
mission to  this  decree,  which  so  eliectually  broke 
their  power,  by  subscribing  then-  names  to  it.* 

Other  articles  were  added  bearing  more  dii-ectly 
upon  the  Reformation  of  religion.  Those  districts 
that  adopted  the  Reformation  were  pennitted  to  re- 
tain then-  ecclesiastical  property!;  districts  remaining 
Popish  were  provided  by  the  king  with  Protestant 
ministei-s,  who  were  paid  out  of  the  goods  still  left 
in  possession  of  the  Popish  Chmch.  No  one  wa-s 
to  be  ordained  who  was  unwilling,  or  who  knew 
not  how,  to  preach  the  piu-e  Gosjiel.  In  all  schools 
the  Bible  must  be  read,  and  the  lessons  of  the 
Gospel  taught.  The  monks  were  allowed  to  reside 
in  their  monasteries,  but  forbidden  to  beg;  iiud 
safeguai-ds  were  enacted  against  the  acciunulation 
of  property  in  a  dead  hand — a  fmitfid  som-ce  of 
eyjl  in  the  pa.st.^  So  far  the  Refoi-mation  of 
Sweden  had  advanced  in  1.527.  Its  progi-ess  had 
been  helped  by  the  flight  of  the  Ai-chbishop  of 
Upsala  and  Bishop  Brask  from  their  native  land. 
Deserted  by  their  generals,  the  soldiei-s  of  the 
ancient  creed  lost  heart. 

The  coronation  of  Gusta'N'us  Vasa  had  been 
delayed  till  the  kingdom  should  be  quieted.  Tliis 
having  been  now  happily  effected,  the  monarch  was 
crowned   with    gi-eat    solemnity   on    the   12th   of 


••  Gerdesius,  torn,  iii.,  p.  311.  As  in  some  other  coun- 
tries, so  in  Sweden,  the  nobles  showed  fully  as  much 
2eal  to  possess  the  lands  of  the  Komish  Church,  as 
to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  Eeformed  faith.  We 
find  the  patriotic  king  rebuking  them  for  their  frroed.  In 
a  letter  written  to  the  knights  and  nobles  of  Oestergot- 
land,  Februai-y,  1539,  we  find  Gustavus  addressing  thom 
in  a  mingled  vein  of  indignation  and  satire,  thus :  "  To 
taic  lands  and  dwellings  from  churches,  chapters,  and 
cloisters,  ihat  they  were  all  prepared,  with  the  greatest 
zeal,  to  do;  and  in  that  fashion,  doubtless,  they  were 
all  Chi-istian  and  Keformed."  But  he  complains  that 
beyond  tliis  they  had  rondored  the  Keformed  faith  no 
assistance. 

■"■  BaaziuB,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  13.  pp.  22.?,  224 — ex  Gerdesio. 
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Januarv,  1528.  at  Upsala,  in  presence  of  the  whole 
Senate.  It  cost  Vasa  no  little  thought  beforehand 
how  to  conduct  the  ceremony,  so  as  that  on  the  one 
hand  it  might  not  be  mixed  up  -^vith  the  rites  of 
the  ancient  superstition,  nor,  on  the  other,  lack 
validity  in  the  eyes  of  such  of  his  subjects  as  were 
still  PopisL  He  refrained  from  sending  to  Rome 
for  investitm-e ;  he  made  thi-ee  newly  ordained 
bishops — Skara,  Aabo,  and  Strengnas' — perfonn 
the  religious  rites  ;  the  Divine  name  was  invoked  ; 
that  part  of  the  coronation  oath  was  omitted  which 
boimd  the  sovereign  to  protect  "  holy  Church ; " 
a  public  declaration,  which  was  understood  to  ex- 
press the  sentiments  both  of  the  king  and  of  the 
Estates,  was  read,  and  afterwards  published,  setting 
forth  at  some  length  the  reciprocal  duties  and 
obligations  of  each. 

The  declaration  was  framed  on  the  model  of  those 
exhortations  which  the  prophets  and  high  priests 
delivered  to  the  Kings  of  Judah  when  they  were 
anointed.  It  set  forth  the  institution  of  magisti-acy 
by  God  ;  its  ends,  to  be  "  a  teiTor  to  e\il -doers,"  &c. ; 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  to  be  exercised,  "  in  the 
fear  of  the  Most  High  ; "  the  faults  the  monarch 
was  to  eschew — riches,  luxury,  oppression  ;  and  the 
vii-tues  he  was  to  practise — he  was  to  cidtivate  piety 
by  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  administer 
justice,  defend  his  countiy,  and  noui-ish  the  tnie 
reUgion.  The  declaration  concludes  by  expressing 
the  gi-atitude  of  the  nation  to  the  "  Omnipotent 
and  most  benignant  Father,  who,  after  so  great  a 
persecution  and  so  many  calamities  inflicted  upon 
their  beloved  country,  by  a  king  of  foreign  origin, 
had  given  them  tliis  day  a  king  of  the  Swedish 
stock,  whose  powei-ful  aiTQ,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
had  liberated  theii-  nation  from  the  yoke  of  a 
tyrant."  "  We  acknowledge,"  continued  the  de- 
claration, "the  Di-\-ine  goodness,  in  raising  up  for 
us  this  king,  adorned  with  so  many  gifts,  pre- 
eminently qualified  for  his  great  ofiice;  pious, 
wise,  a  lover  of  his  countiy ;  whose  reign  has 
already  been  so  glorious ;  who  has  gained  the 
friendship  of  so  many  kings  and  neighbouring 
princes ;  who  has  strengthened  our  castles  and 
cities;  who  has  raised  armaments  to  resist  the 
enemy  should  he  invade  us ;  who  has  taken  the 
i-evenues  of  the  State  not  to  enrich  himself  but 
to  defend  the  country,  and  who,  above  all,  has 
sedulously  cherished  the  true  religion,  making  it 
his  highest  object  to  defend  Reformed  trath,  so 
that  the  whole  land,  being  delivered  from  Popish 

'  They  were  ordained  by  Bishop  Petms  Magni,  of 
Vesteraas.  Tliis  helped  to  give  them,  and  of  course  the 
kin^  also,  prestiee  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romanists,  inas- 
much as  it  preserved  their  succession  unbroken. 


darkness,  may  be  irradiated  \rith  the  light  of  the 
Gospel."  - 

In  the  year  following  (1529),  the  Reformation  of 
Sweden  was  formally  completed.  The  king,  how- 
ever zealous,  saw  it  wise  to  proceed  by  degrees.  In 
the  yeai-  after  his  coronation  he  summoned  the 
Estates  to  Orebrogia  (Oerebro),  in  Nericia,  to  take 
steps  for  giving  to  the  constitution  and  worehip  of 
the  Chui-ch  of  Sweden  a  more  exact  confonnity  to 
the  rule  of  the  Word  of  God.  To  this  Diet  came 
the  leading  ministers  as  well  as  the  nobles.  The 
chancellor  Lawi-ence  Andersen,  as  the  king's  repre- 
sentative, presided,  and  with  him  was  joined  Olaf 
Patersen,  the  Pastor  of  Stockholm.  The  Diet 
agreed  on  certain  ecclesiastical  constitutions  and 
lilies,  which  they  subscribed,  and  published  in  the 
tongue  of  Sweden.  The  bishops  and  pastors 
avowed  it  to  be  the  great  end  of  their  office  to 
preach  the  pure  Woi-d  of  God ;  they  resolved 
accordingly  to  institute  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom,  alike  in  countiy 
and  in  city.  The  bishops  were  to  exercise  a  vigilant 
inspection  over  all  the  clergy,  they  were  to  see  that 
the  Scriptures  were  read  daily  and  purely  ex- 
pounded in  the  cathedrals ;  that  in  all  schools  there 
were  pm-e  editions  of  the  Bible  ;  that  proper  care 
was  taken  to  train  efficient  preachers  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  that  learned  men  wei-e  provided  for 
the  cities.  Rules  were  also  fi-amed  touching  the 
celebration  of  maniage,  the  visitation  of  the  sick, 
and  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Thus  the  "preaching  of  the  Word"  was  restored 
to  the  place  it  undoubtedly  held  in  the  piimitive 
Church.  We  possess  its  pulpit  literature  in  the 
homilies  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  days 
of  the  early  Fathei-s.  But  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  qualified  preachers  was  much  felt  at  this 
stage  in  the  Reformed  Chmch  of  Sweden.  Olaf 
Patersen  tried  to  remedy  the  defect  by  preparing 
a  "  Postil "  or  collection  of  senuons  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  clergj'.  To  this  "  Postil  "  he  added  a 
translation  of  Luther's  laiger  Catechism  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  people.  In  1531  he  published  a 
"  Missal,"  or  liturgj%  which  exhibited  the  most 
impoi-tant  deviations  from  that  of  Rome.  Not 
only  were  many  imscriptural  practices  in  use  among 
Papists,  such  a.s  kneelings,  crossings,  incensings, 
excluded  from  the  liturgj'  of  Olaf,  but  everything 
was  left  out  that  could  by  any  possibility  be  held 
to  imply  that  the  Euchaiist  was  a  sacrifice — the 
bloodless  ofleiing  of  Chi-ist— or  that  a  saciificial 
character  belonged  to  the  clergy. 


-  Admonitio  Publica  ab  Ordinibus  Retrni  Suecid  evulgata, 
ct  tn  Fesio  Coronationis  Regie:  Gustan  I.,  promulgata,  A. 
1528— ex  Baazio,  pp-  2iS— 236. 
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HISTORY  OF  PROTESTANTISM. 


Tlie  Confession  of  the  Swedish  Church  was  simple 
but  thoroughly  Protestimt.  The  Abbe  Vertot  is 
mistaken  in  saying  that  this  assembly  took  the 
Augsburg  Confession  as  the  rule  of  their  faith.  The 
Au^mtaim  Confessio  was  not  then  in  existence, 
though  it  saw  the  light  a  year  after  (1530).  The 
Swedish  Reformers  had  no  guide  but  the  Bible. 
Tliey  taught  the  bii-th  of  all  men  in  a'  state  of  sin 
and  condemnation;  the  inability  of  the  sinner  to 
make  satisfaction  by  his  ovm  works  ;  the  substitution 
and  perfect  expiation  of  Chi-ist ;  the  free  justifica- 
tion of  the  sinner  on  the  gi'ound  of  His  righteousness, 
received  by  faith  ;  and  the  good  works  wliich  flow 
from  the  faith  of  the  justified  man. 

Those  who  had  recovered  the  lights  of  truth,  who 
had  rekindled  in  theii-  churches,  after  a  long  ex- 
tinction, the  lamp  of  the  Gospel,  had  no  need,  one 
should  think,  of  the  tapera  and  other  substitutes 
which  superstition  had  invented  to  replace  the 
eternal  verities  of  revelation.  Those  temples  which 
were  illuminated  with  the  splendour  of  the  Gospel 
did  not  need  images  and  pictm-es.  It  would  seem, 
however,  as  if  the  Swedes  felt  that  they  could  not 
yet  walk  alone.  They  borrowed  the  treacherous 
help  of  the  Popish  ritual.  Several  of  the  old 
ceremonies  were  retiuned,  b\it  with  new  explana- 
tions, to  divorce  them  if  possible  fi-om  the  old 
uses.  The  basin  of  holy  water  still  kept  its  place 
at  the  portal  of  the  church ;  but  the  people  were 
cautioned  not  to  think  that  it  could  wash  away 
theii-  sins  :  the  blood  of  Christ  only  could  do  that. 
It  stood  there  to  remind  them  of  their  baptism. 
The  images  of  the  saints  still  adorned  the  walls 
of  the  churches — not  to  be  worshipped,  but  to 
remind  the  people  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  and  to 
incite  them  to  imitate  theii-  piety.  On  the  day  ot 
the  pm-ification  of  the  Virgin,  consecrated  candles 
were  used,  not  because  there  was  any  holiness  in 
them,  but  because  they  tyijified  the  true  Light,  even 
Christ,  who  was  on  that  day  presented  in  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem.  In  like  manner,  extreme 
unction  was  practised  to  adumbrate  the  anointing 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  bells  were  tailed,  not  in  the 
old  Ijclief  that  they  frightened  the  demons,  but  as 
a  convenient  method  of  convoking  the  jicoplc.'  It 
would  have  been  better,  we  arc  disposed  to  think, 
to  liave  aljolishcd  some  of  these  symbols,  and  then 
the  ex]il;Lnation,  exceedingly  apt  to  bo  forgotten  or 
(ILsrogardcd,  would  have  been  unnecessary.  It  is 
hard  to  undei-stand  how  material  light  can  hel])  us 
the  better  to  perceive  a  spiritual  object,  or  how  a 

1  Forma  Reformationis  Ecclesics  SueciecB  in  Concilia  Orc- 
Irogmsi  definila  atque  pxMicis  Clericorum  Sitecicfr  mihscHp- 
iionihvs  confirmaia,  ct  lingul  ptitM  publicaia,  A.  1529— CI 
Baazio,  pp.  2'W— 2K. 


candle  can  reveal  to  us  Chl-ist,  Those  who  tolerated 
remains  of  the  old  superstition  in  the  Reformed 
worship  of  Sweden,  acted,  no  doubt,  -^vith  sincei-e 
intentions,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  were 
not  placing  hindrances  rather  than  helps  in  the  way 
of  the  nation,  and  whether  in  acting  as  they  did  they 
may  not  be  compared  to  the  man  who  fii'st  pla<:es 
a  rock  or  some  huge  obstruction  in  the  path  that 
leads  to  his  mansion,  and  then  kindles  a  beacon  upon 
it  to  prevent  his  visitors  from  tumbling  over  it. 

Gustavus  I.  had  now  the  happiness  of  seeing 
the  Reformed  faith  planted  in  his  dominions.  His 
reign  was  prolonged  after  this  thirty  yeara,  and 
diiring  all  that  time  he  never  ceased  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  the  Protestant  Chiu-ch,  taking  care 
that  his  kingdom  should  be  well  supplied  with 
learned  bishops  and  diligent  pastors.  Lawi-ence 
Patersen  (1531)  was  promoted  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Upsala,  the  fii-st  see  in  Sweden,  which  he  filled 
till  his  death  (1570).  The  countiy  soon  became 
flourishing,  and  pelded  plenteously  the  best  of  all 
fiuit^ — gi-eat  men.  The  valour  of  the  nobles  was 
displayed  on  many  a  hard-fought  field.  The  pious 
and  patriotic  king  took  part  in  the  great  events  of 
his  age,  in  some  of  which  we  shall  yet  meet  Imn. 
He  went  to  his  giave  in  1560."  But  the  spirit  he 
had  kindled  in  Sweden  lived  after  him,  and  the 
attempts  of  some  of  his  immediate  successors  to 
undo  what  their  gi-eat  ancestor  had  done,  and  lead 
back  the  nation  into  Popish  darkness,  were  fii-mly 
resisted  by  the  nobles. 

The  sceptre  of  Gustavus  Vasa  passed  to  his  son, 
Eric  XIV.,  whose  short  reign  of  eight  years  was 
marked  mth  some  variety  of  fortune.  In  1568,  he 
transmitted  the  kingdom  to  his  brother  John,  who, 
married  to  a  Roman  Catholic  jirincess,  conceived 
the  idea  of  introducing  a  semi-Popish  liturgy  into 
the  Swedish  Church.  The  new  liturgy,  which 
was  intended  to  replace  that  of  Olaf  Patersen, 
was  published  in  the  spring  of  1576,  and  was 
Ciilled  familiarly  the  "  Red  Book,"  from  the  colour 
of  its  binding.  It  Wiis  ba-sed  upon  the  Mis- 
mle  Eomanum,  the  object  being  to  assimilate  the 
Eucharistic   service   to   the   ritual  of  the  Church 

-  His  tomb  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Cathedi-al  of  Upsala.  An 
inscription  upon  it  informs  us  that  ho  was  born  in  1400, 
and  (lied  in  the  seventieth  yciu-  of  his  ago,  and  in  the 
fortieth  of  a  glorious  reign.  He  was  equally  Ri-eat  as  a 
warrior,  a  legislator,  a  politician,  and  a  E<>former.  His 
great  qualities  were  set  off  by  a  griu-eful  person,  and  stiU 
further  heightened  by  a  commanding  eloquenee.  "Two 
genealogical  taWes  are  engraved  upon  the  touili,"  says  a 
traveller,  "which  trace  his  lineage  from  tlie  ancient 
princes  of  the  North,  as  if  liis  great  virtues  did  not  reflect, 
rather  than  borrow,  lustre  upon  the  most  conspicuous 
ancestry."  {Coxe's  Trards  in  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  vol.  iv., 
pp.  132—13-1;  Lend.,  1787.) 
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of  Rome.  It  contained  the  following  passage : — 
"  Thy  same  Sou,  the  same  Sacrifice,  which  is  a  pure 
unspotted  and  holy  Sacrifice,  exhibited  for  our  re- 
conciliation, for  oui-  shield,  shelter,  and  protection 
against  thy  wrath  and  against  the  terrors  of  sin 
and  death,  we  do  ■with,  faith  receive,  and  with  our 
humble  prayers  oflfer  before  thy  glorious  majesty." 
The  doctrine  of  this  passage  is  unmistakably  that  of 
transubstantiation,  but,  over  and  above  this,  the 
whole  of  the  new  Missal  was  pervaded  by  a  Romanis- 
ing spirit.  The  bishops  and  many  of  the  clergy  were 
gained  over  to  the  king's  measures,  but  a  minority 
of  the  pastors  I'emained  faithful,  and  the  resolute 
opposition  wliich  they  oflered  to  the  introduction  of 
the  new  liturgy,  saved  the  Swedish  Chiu-ch  from  a 
complete  relapse  into  Romanism.  Bishop  Anjou, 
the  modern  historian  of  the  Swedish  Reformation, 
says — "The  severity  with  which  King  John  en- 
deavoured to  compel  the  introduction  of  his  prayer- 
book,   was   the   testing    fire    wliich    purified    the 


Swedish  Church  to  a  clear  conviction  of  the  Pro- 
testant principles  which  fonned  its  basis."  It  was 
a  time  of  great  trial,  but  the  conflict  yielded 
precious  fruits  to  the  Church  of  Sweden.  The 
nation  saw  that  it  had  stopped  too  soon  in  the  jjath 
of  Reform,  that  it  must  resume  its  progress, 
and  place  a  greater  distance  between  itself  and  the 
principles  and  rites  of  the  Romish  Chm-ch ;  and  a 
movement  was  now  begun  wliich  continued  steadily 
to  go  on,  till  at  last  the  topstone  was  put  upon  the 
work.  The  Protestant  party  ralUed  every  day. 
Nevertheless,  the  contest  between  King  John  and 
the  Protestant  portion  of  his  subjects  lasted  till  the 
day  of  his  death.  John  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Sigismund,  in  1592.  On  arriving  from  Poland  to 
take  f)OSsession  of  the  Swedish  crown,  Sigismund 
found  a  declaration  of  the  Estates  awaiting  his  sig- 
natiu'e,  to  the  effect  that  the  liturgy  of  John  was 
abolished,  and  that  the  Protestant  faith  was  the 
religion  of  Sweden. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PROTESTANTISM  IN  SWEDEN,  FROM  VASA  (1530)  TO  CHARLES  IX.  (1604). 

Ebb  in  Swedish  Protestantism— Sigismund  a  Candidate  for  the  Throne— His  Equivocal  Promise— Synod  of  IJpsala, 
159.3— Renew  their  Adherence  to  the  Augsbm-g  Confession— Abjure  the  " Red  Book"— Tlieir  Measure  of  Toleration 
—The  Nation  joyfully  Adliere  to  the  Declaration  of  the  IJpsala  Convocation— Sigismund  Refuses  to  Subscribe 
—The  Diet  Withholds  the  Crown— He  Signs  and  is  Crowned— His  Short  Reign— Charles  IX.— His  Death— A 
Prophecy. 


,  Since  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  the 
liberties  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Sweden  had 
been  on  the  ebb.  Vasa,  adopting  the  policy  kuo^vn 
as  the  Erastian,  had  assumed  the  supreme  power  in 
all  matters  ecclesiastical.  His  son  Jolm  went  a 
Rtep  beyond  this.  At  his  ovm  arbitrary  will  and 
pleasure  he  imposed  a  semi-Popish  liturgy  upon  the 
Swedi.sh  clergy,  and  strove,  by  sentences  of  kn- 
{irisonment  and  outlawry,  to  compel  them  to  make 
use  of  it  in  their  public  services.  But  now  still 
greater  dangers  impended  :  in  fact,  a  crisis  had 
arisen.  Sigismund,  who  made  no  .secret  of  his 
devotion  to  Rome,  was  about  to  mount  the  tlu'one. 
Before  placing  the  crown  on  his  head,  the  Swedes 
felt  that  it  was  incum1)ent  on  them  to  pro\'ido 
effectual  guarantees  that  the  new  monarch  should 
govern  in  accoi'dance  with  the  Protestant  religion. 
Before  arriving  in  person,  Sigismund  had  sent  from 
Poland  his  promi.sc  to  his  new  subjects  that  ho 
would  presen-e  religious  freedom  and  "  neither  hate 
nor  love  "  any  one  on  account  of  his  creed.     Tho 


popular  inteiiiretation  put  upon  this  assurance  ex- 
presses the  measure  of  confidence  felt  in  it.  Our 
futiu'e  sovereign,  said  the  Swedes,  tells  us  that  he 
will  "  hate  no  Papist  and  love  no  Lutheran."  The 
nation  was  wise  in  time.  The  synod  was  summoned 
by  Duke  Charles,  the  administrator  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  absence  of  Sigismund,  to  meet  at  Upsala  on  the 
35th  February,  1593,  and  settle  ecclesiastical  aflaii-s. 
There  were  present  four  bishops,  four  professsors 
of  theology,  tlu'ee  hundred  and  six  clergymen,  ex- 
clusive of  those  who  had  not  been  foi-mally  siun- 
moned.  Duke  Charles,  and  tho  nine  members  of 
council,  many  of  the  nobles,  and  several  representa- 
tives of  cities  and  districts  were  also  present  at  this 
synod,  although,  with  the  exception  of  the  membere 
of  council,  they  took  no  part  in  its  deliberations. 
The  business  was  formally  opened  on  the  1st  March 
by  a  speech  from  the  High  Jlarshal,  in  which,  in 
the  name  of  the  duke  and  the  council,  ho  welcomed 
the  clergy,  and  congratulated  them  on  having  now 
at  length  obtained  what  they  had  often  so  earnestly 
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sough.t,  and  King  Jokn  had  as  often  promised — but 
only  promised — "  a.  free  ecclesiastical  synod."  He 
invited  them  freely  to  discuss  the  matters  they  had 
been  convoked  to  consider,  but  as  for  himself  and 
his  colleagues,  he  added,  they  would  abide  by  the 
Augsburg  Confession  of  1530,  and  the  ecclesiastical 


a  new  formula  of  belief.  Whereupon  Bishop 
Petms  Jonse,  of  Strengnas,  stood  up  and  put  to 
the  synod  and  councU  the  interrogatoiy,  "  Do  you 
adopt  this  Confession  as  the  Confession  of  your 
faith,  and  are  you  resolved  to  abide  fii-mly  by 
it,  notw-ithstandinfj  all  suffering  and  loss  to  which 


constitution  of  1529,  framed  for  them  by  IjawTence 
I'atereen,  the  late  Aj-chbishup  of  U]isala. 

Professor  Nicolas  Olai  was  chosen  president,  and 
tlie  synod  immediately  proceeded  to  the  all-imjior- 
tant  question  of  a  Confession.  Tlie  Augsburg  Con- 
fession was  read  o\er  article  by  article.  It  was 
the  subject  day  after  day  of  anxious  deliberation  ; 
at  last  it  became  e\'ident  that  there  existed  among 
the  membera  of  synod  a  wonderful  harmony  of 
view  on  all  the  points  embraced  in  the  Angustjin 
Symbol,  and  that  there  was  i-eally  no  need  to  fiiime 


I  f  iithful  adherence  to  it  may  expose  you  ]" 
Upon    this    the    whole    synod    arose   and 

shouted  out,  "  We  do  ;  nor  shall  we  ever  flinch 

tiom  it  but  at  all  times  shall  be  ready  to 
_^'  maintain  it  ^vith  our  goods  and  oiu'  lives." 
^       •■  Then,"  res])onded  the  president  in  loud  and 

-lad  tones,  "  now  is  Sweden  become  as  one 
^     man,  and  we   all  of  us  have  one  Loi'd  and 

God." 
The  synod  ha\Tng  thus  joyfully  completed  its 
first  gi-eat  work,  King  John's  liturgy,  or  the  "  Red 
Book,"  next  came  up  for  a])])ro^■al  or  non-a])proval. 
All  were  invited  to  speak  who  had  anytliing  to  say 
in  defence  of  the  liturgy.  But  not  a  voice  was 
liftt-d  uj)  ;  not  one  liturgical  cham])ion  stepped 
down  into  the  arena.  Nay,  the  three  ]>rclates  who 
had  been  most  cons])icuous  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  former  king  for  their  sup])ort  of  the  Missal,  now 
came  forward  and  confessed  that  they  had  been 
mistaken  in  their  views  of  it,  and  craved  forgiveness 
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from  God  and  the  Assembly.  So  fell  the  notorious 
"  Red  Book,"  which,  during  sixteen  years,  had 
caused  strifes  and  di\-isions  in  the  Church,  had 
made  not  a  few  to  depart  from  "  the  form  of  sound 
words,"  and  embittered  the  last  years  of  the  reign 
of  the  man  from  whom  it  proceeilt-d. 


"  eiTors  of    Papists,   Sacramentarians,   Zwinglians, 
Calvinists,  Anabaptists,  and  all  other  heretics." 

In  the  sixth  I'esolution,  the  synod  declares  it  to 
be  "  strictly  right  that  persons  holding  other 
fonns  of  faith  than  the  Lutheran  should  not  be 
jiennitted  to  settle  in  the  kingdom  ;"  nevertheless, 


We  deem  it  incumbent  to  take  into  consideration 
three  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  this  synod, 
l)ecause  one  shows  the  liistoi'ic  ground  which  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Sweden  took  up,  and  the  other 
two  form  the  mea.sui-e  of  the  enlightenment  and 
toleration  which  the  Swedes  had  attained  to. 

Tlie  second  general  re.solution  ran  thus  :  "  We 
further  declare  the  \inity  and  agi-eement  of  the 
Swedish  Church  with  the  Christian  Church  of 
the  primitive  ages,  through  our  adoption  of  tlic 
Apostolic,  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds ;  with 
the  Reformed  Evangelical  Church,  through  oui- 
adoption  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  1530;  and 
with  the  preceding  Reformation  of  the  Swedish 
Church  itself,  through  the  adoption  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical constitution  established  and  held  valid  during 
the  episcopate  of  Laurentius  Petri,  and  the  con- 
cluding years  of  the  reign  of  King  Gustavus  I." 

In  the  fourth  resolution,  over  and  above  the  con- 
demnation of  the  liturgy  of  King  John,  because  it 
•was  "  a  stone  of  stumbluig  "  and  "  similar  to  the 
Popish  mass,"  the  synod  adds  its   rejection  of  tiie 


ha\'ing  respect  to  the  requirements  of  trade  and 
commerce,  theygi'ant  this  indulgence,  but  under  re- 
striction that  such  shall  hold  no  public  religious 
meetings  in  their  houses,  nor  elsewhere,  nor  speak 
disrespectfully  of  the  national  creed. 

It  is  easy  to  pity,  nay,  it  is  easy  to  condemn  this 
narrowaiess  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  apportion  due 
praise  to  the  synod  for  the  measure  of  catholicity 
to  which  it  had  attained.  Its  membei-s  had  repu- 
diated the  use  of  the  stake  for  conscience-sake ; 
that  was  a  gi«at  advance  at  this  early  pencil ;  iJ, 
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notwithstanding,  they  framed  an  edict  that  has  the 
aspect  of  persecution,  its  object  was  not  to  coerce 
the  opinion  of  others,  but  to  defend  their  o^vn 
belief.  Plotters  and  foes  abovxnded  on  every  side  ; 
it  behoved  them  to  take  measiu-es  to  guai-d  against 
surprise,  and  as  regards  other  points,  fuUer  infor- 
mation would  have  qualified  then'  judgment  on 
Bome  of  the  opinions  enumerated  in  their  list  of 
ostracised  sects.  But  despite  these  defects,  we  Mnd 
in  then-  creed  and  resolutions  the  pm-e  and  reno- 
vating breath  of  our  common  Protestantism.  The 
faces  of  these  men  are  turned  toward  liberty.  The 
moulding  principles  of  their  creed  are  those  which 
generate  noble  characters  and  heroic  actions.  It 
scattered  among  the  Swetlish  people  the  germs  of  a 
new  life,  and  from  that  hour  dates  theu'  resurrection 
to  a  nobler  destiny.  The  spirit  of  the  Upsala  cojivo- 
cation  embodied  itself  in  Duke  Charles's  illustrious 
Ron,  it  bore  him  in  triumph  into  the  very  heart  of 
Papal  Germany,  it  crowned  his  arms  with  victory 
in  his  Protestant  campaigns,  and  the  echoes  of  the 
solemn  declaration  of  the  Estates  in  1539  come 
back  upon  us  In  battle-thunder  from  many  a 
stricken  field,  and  gi'andest  and  saddest  of  all  from 
the  field  of  Lutzen. 

The  synod  had  done  its  work,  and  now  it  made 
its  appeal  to  the  nation.  Will  the  Swedish  people 
ratify  what  their  pastors  had  done  at  Upsala? 
Copies  of  the  declaration  and  resolutions  were 
circulated  through  the  kingdom.  The  sanction  of 
the  nation  was  universally  and  prom|)tly  given. 
All  ranks  of  persons  testified  their  adherence  to 
the  Protestant  faith,  liy  subscribing  the  Upsala 
Declaration.  The  roll  of  signatures  contained  the 
names  of  Duke  Charles,  Gustavus,  Duke  of  Saxony 
and  Westphalia,  the  gi'andson  of  Gustavus  I.,  14 
councillors  of  State,  7  bishops,  218  knights  and 
nobles,  137  ci^^l  ofiicials,  1,.'5.'36  clergymen,  the 
burgomasters  of  the  thirty-six  cities  and  towns' of  the 
realm,  and  the  representatives  of  197  districts  and 
])rovinces.  This  extensive  subserijition  is  proof  of  an 
enthusiasm  and  unanimity  on  the  ])art  of  the  Swedish 
jieojjle  not  less  marked  than  that  of  the  synod. 

One  other  name  was  wanted  to  make  this  signa- 
ture-roll comjjlete,  and  to  proclaim  that  the  adoption 
of  Protestantism  by  the  Swedish  peoj)lo  was  truly 
and  oflicially  a  national  act.  It  was  that  of  King 
Sigismund.  "Will  he  subscribe  the  U]isala  De- 
claration ? "  every  one  asked ;  for  his  attachment 
to  the  Romish  faith  was  well  knowni.  Sigisnnnid 
still  tan-ied  in  Poland,  and  was  obviously  in  no 
ha.sto  to  present  himself  among  his  new  sulijccts. 
Tiic  council  dispatclicd  a  messenger  to  solicit  his 
8ubscri])tion.  'J'he  reply  wa.s  an  evasion.  This 
naturally  created  alarm,  and  the  Pi'otestants,  fore- 


warned, bound  themselves  stUl  more"  closely  to- 
gether to  maintain  thcii-  religious  liberty.  After 
protracted  delays  the  new  sovereign  arrived  in 
Sweden  on  the  30th  of  September  the  same  yeai\ 
The  duke,  the  council,  and  the  clergy  met  him  at 
Stockholm,  and  craved  his  subscription  to  the 
Upsala  I'esolutions.  Sigismund  refused  compliance. 
The  autumn  and  wintei'  were  passed  in  fniitle.ss 
negotiations.  With  the  spring  came  the  period 
which  had  been  fixed  upon  for  the  coi-onation  of 
the  monarch,  The  royal  signature  had  not  yet 
been  given,  and  events  were  approaching  a  crisis. 
The  Swedish  Estates  were  assembled  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Febx-uary,  1594.  The  archbishop,  having 
read  the  Upsala  Declaration,  asked  the  Diet  if  it 
was  prepared  to  stand  by  it.  A  unanimoxis  re- 
sponse was  given  in  the  aiHi-mative,  and  furthei', 
the  Diet  decreed  that  whoever  might  refuse  to  sign 
the  declaration  shoxild  be  held  disqualified  to  fill 
any  office,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  witliin  the  realm, 
Sigismund  now  saw  that  he  had  no  alternative  save 
to  ratify  the  declaration  or  renounce  the  crown. 
He  chose  the  former.  After  some  vain  attemptr 
to  qualify  his  subscription  by  appending  certain 
conditions,  he  put  his  name  to  the  hated  document, 
A  Te,  Dmm  was  sung  in  the  cathedral  the  day 
following,  and  on  the  19th  of  Febraary,  King 
Sigismund  was  crowned.  The  struggle  of  Sweden 
for  its  Reformation,  which  had  lasted  over  twenty 
years,  came  thus  at  last  to  a  victorious  close, 
Arcimbold,  by  the  preaching  of  indulgences,  and 
the  political  conflicts  to  which  this  led,  had  ploughed 
up  the  soil ;  Olaf  and  La-\vi"ence  Patersen  came 
next,  scattering  the  seed ;  then  arose  the  patriotic 
Gustavus  Vasa  to  shield  the  movement.  After  a 
too  early  jmuse,  dm-ing  which  new  dangei-s  gathered, 
the  movement  was  again  resumed.  The  synod  of 
the  clergy  met  and  adopted  the  Augustan  Confession 
as  tlie  creed  of  Sweden ;  then-  deed  was  accepted 
by  the  Estates  and  the  nation,  and  finally  ratified 
liy  the  signature  of  the  sovei-eign.  Thus  was  the 
Protcistant  faith  of  the  Swedish  ])eople  surrounded 
wth  all  Icg.al  formalities  and  securities ;  to  this  day 
these  are  the  formal  foundations  on  wliich  rests  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Sweden." 


'  The  two  modern  historians  of  the  Church  of  Sweden, 
more  especially  during  the  period  of  the  Keformation, 
are  Dr.  li.  Reuterdahl,  Ai-chbishop  of  Upsala,  and  L.  A, 
Anjou,  Bishop  of  Wisby.  To  those  writers  wo  ore  in- 
ili'lited  for  the  facts  wo  have  given,  touching  tho  esta^ 
Tilislunentof  Protestantism  in  Sweden  under  Duko  Charles 
and  King  Sigismund.  The  titles  of  their  works  are  08 
follow  : — Svcnska  h'yrkans  Uistoria,  af  Dr.  H.  Keiiterdahl ; 
Lund,  ISCG  (History  of  the  Swedish  Cliurch,  by  Dr.  H. 
lieuterdahl ;  liund,  18CG).  Svcnska  Kirkorr/ormationens 
Hi.itvna,  iif  L.  A.  Anjou  ;  Upsala,  18.50  (Hi.itc.ry  of  tho 
Keformation  in  Sweden,  by  L.  A.  Anjou ;  Upsala,  18S0). 
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Only  a  few  years  did  Sigismund  occupy  the 
throne  of  Sweden.  His  government,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Ujisala  Dechiration,  partook  too 
much  of  the  compulsory  to  be  either  hearty  or 
honest;  he  was  replaced  in  1604  by  Charles  IX., 
the  thii-d  son  of  Gustavxis  Vasa.  When  dying, 
Charles  is  repozlcd  to  have  exclaimed,  laying  his 


hand  upon  the  golden  locks  of  his  boy,  and  look- 
ing forward  to  the  coming  days  of  conflict,  "  Hie 
facict."^  Il'his  boy,  over  whom  his  dying  sire 
uttered  these  prophetic  words,  was  the  future 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  whom  his  renowned  grand- 
father, Gustavus  Vasa,  lived  over  again,  with  still 
gi'eater  reno\vn. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


INTRODUCTION    OF    PROTESTANTI.S.M    INTO    DENMARK. 


Paul  Eliii— Inclines  to  Protestantism— Returns  to  Rome— Petras  Parvus— Code  of  Christian  II.— The  New  Testament 
in  Danish — Georgius  Johannis — Johannis  Taussanus — Studies  at  Colognt — Finds  Access  to  Luther's  Writings — 
'Repairs  to  Wittemberg — Returns  to  Denmark — Re-enters  the  Monastery  of  Antvorskoborg— Explains  the  Bible  to 
the  Monks— Ti-ansferred  to  the  Convent  of  Viborg — Expelled  from  the  Convent — Preaches  in  the  City — Great 
Excitement  in  "Viborg,  and  Alarm  of  the  Bishops — Resolve  to  invite  Doctors  Eck  and  CochliBus  to  Oppose  Taussaa 
,    — Their  Letter  to  Eck — Tlieir  Picture  of  Lutheranism— Their  Flattery  of  Eck— He  Declines  the  Invitation. 


In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Refomuition  in 
Sweden,  our  attention  was  momentarily  turned 
toward  Denmark.  Two  figures  attracted  our  notice 
— Ai-cimboldus,  the  legate-a-latere  of  Leo  X.,  and 
Christian  II.,  the  sovereign  of  tlie  country.  The 
former  was  busy  gathering  money  for  the  Pope's 
use,  and  sending  ofi"  vast  sums  of  gold  to  Rome ; 
the  latter,  impatient  of  the  yoke  of  the  priests,  and 
envious  of  the  wealth  of  the  Chiu-ch,  was  ti-jdng  to 
introduce  the  doctrmes  of  Luther  into  Denmark, 
less  for  their  ti-uth  than  for  the  help  they  would 
give  him  in  making  himself  miister  in  his  own 
dominions.  Soon,  however,  both  personages  disap- 
peared from  the  scene.  Arcimbold  in  due  time 
followed  his  gold-bags  to  Italy,  and  Christian  II., 
deposed  by  his  subjects,  retii-od  to  the  coui-t  of  his 
bi'other-in-law,  Charles  V.  His  uncle  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Holstein  and  Schleswg,  succeeded  him 
on  the  throne.'  Tliis  was  in  ir)23,  and  hero  pi'o- 
])erly  begins  ^.ho  stoiy  of  the  Reformation  in 
Denmark.    ° 

Paul  Eliii,  a  Carmelite  monk,  was  tlio  first  herald 
of  the  coming  day.  As  early  a.s  1520  the  fame  of 
Lutlier  and  his  movement  reached  the  monastci-y 
of  Helsingfiir,  in  which  Eliii  held  the  rank  of  pro- 
vincial. Sniitt<m  with  an  intense  desire  to  know 
something  of  the  new  doctrine,  he  procured  the 
writings  of  Luther,  studied  them,  and  a])])ear(!d 
heartily  to  welcome  the  light  that  now  broke  upon 
him.      Tlie  abuses  of  the  Church  of  Rome  disclosed 


themselves  to  his  eye  ;  he  saw  that  a  Reformation 
was  needed,  and  was  not  slow  to  proclaim  his  con- 
\'iction  to  his  countrymen.  He  displayed  for  a  time 
no  small  courage  and  zeal  in  his  efibrts  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  the  tnith  in  his  native  land.  But, 
like  Erasmus  of  Holland,  and  More  of  England, 
lie  turned  back  to  the  superstitions  which  he  ap- 
peared to  have  left.  He  announced  the  advent 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  but  did  not  himself 
enter  in.'        ,■* 

Among  the  early  restorers  of  tlie  Gospel  to 
Denmark,  no  mean  place  is  due  to  Petrus  Pannis. 
Sprung  of  an  illustrious  stock,  he  was  not  less  dis- 
tingidshed  for  his  virtues.  Attracted  to  Wittem- 
berg, like  many  of  the  Danish  youth,  by  the  fame 
of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  he  there  heard  of  a 
faith  that  Ijrings  forgiveness  of  sin  and  holiness  of 
nature,  and  on  his  return  home  he  laboured  to  in- 
troduce the  same  gi'acious  doctrine  into  Denmark.* 
Nor  must  we  jia.ss  over  in  silence  the  name  of 
Martin,  a  learned  man  and  an  eloquent  pi-eacher, 
who  almost  daily  in  l.'iSO  ])roclaimcd  the  Gospel 
from  the  cathedral  pulpit  of  Hafnia  (Copenhagen) 
in  the  Danish  tongue  to  crowded  a.ssemblies.'  In 
L')22  Oftnie  the  ecclesiastical  and  ci^■il  code  of 
Christian   II.,  of  which  we  have  already  siwken. 


'  Sh'idan,  bk.  iv.,  p.  G2. 


-  Encyclop.  Metrop.,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  614—616;  Lend.,  1845. 

'  Olivar.,  Vila  Pauli  EH(c—ex  Gordesio,  tom.  iii.,  pp. 
SS9,  340. 

'  Gerdesius,  tom.  iii.,  p.  342. 

5  PantoppiJan,  Hist.  Reform.  Dan.,  p.  121— ex  Gerdosio, 
tom.  iii.,  p.  312. 
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correcting  some  of  the  more  flagrant  practices  of  the 
priests,  forbidding  especially  appeals  to  Rome,  and 
requii-ing  that  all  causes  should  be  determined  in 
the  courts  of  the  country.  In  the  year  following 
(1523)  the  king  fled,  leaving  behind  him  a  soil 
which  had  just  begun  to  be  broken  up,  and  on 
which  a  few  handfuls  of  seed  had  been  cast  very 
much  at  random. 

In  his  banishment,  Chi-istian  still  sought  oppor- 
tunities of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  land 
which  had  diiven  him  out.  One  is  almost  led  to 
think  that  amid  all  his  vices  as  a  man,  and  errors 
as  a  ruler,  he  had  a  love  for  Lutheranism,  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  simply  because  it  lent  support  to 
his  policy.  He  now  sent  to  Denmark  the  best  of 
all  Reformers,  the  Word  of  God.  In  Flanders, 
where  in  1524  we  find  him  residing,  he  caused  the 
New  Testament  to  be  translated  into  the  Danish 
tongue.  It  was  printed  at  Leipsic,  and  issued  in 
two  parts — the  first  containing  the  four  Gospels,  and 
the  second  the  Epistles.  It  bore  to  be  translated 
from  the  Vulgate,  although  the  internal  evidence 
made  it  imdoubted  that  the  translator  had  freely 
followed  the  German  version  by  Luther,  and 
possibly  by  doing  so  had  the  better  secured  both 
accuracy  and  beauty.'  The  book  was  accompanied 
■ivith  a  preface  by  the  translator,  Johannis  Michaelis, 
dated  Antwei-p,  in  which  he  salutes  his  "  dear 
brethren  and  sisters  of  Denmark,  wishing  grace  and 
peace  to  them  in  God  the  Father  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  He  bids  them  not  be  scared,  by  the 
bulls  and  other  fulminations  of  the  Vatican,  from 
reading  what  God  has  written ;  that  the  object  of 
Rome  is  to  keep  them  blindfolded,  that  they  may 
believe  implicitly  all  the  fables  and  dreams  she 
chooses  to  tell  them.  God,  he  says,  has  sent  them, 
in  great  mercy,  the  Light  by  which  they  may  detect 
the  frauds  of  the  impostor.  "  Grace  and  remission 
of  sins,"  says  he,  "  are  nowhere  save  where  the 
Gospel  of  God  is  preached.  Whoever  hears  and 
obeys  it,  hears  and  knows  that  he  is  forgiven,  and 
has  the  assurance  of  eternal  life  ;  whereas,  they  who 
go  to  Rome  for  pardon  bring  back  nothing  but 
griefs,  a  seared  conscience,  and  a  bit  of  parchment 
sealed  with  wax."-  The  priests  stormed,  but  the 
Bible  did  its  work,  and  the  good  fruits  appeared  in 
the  follo\ving  reign. 


>  The  title  of  the  book  was :  Titeite  ere  l\z  Noye  Testa- 
menth  paa  Danske  ret  efler  Lalinen  u<hatlhe,  MDXXIIII.,  id 
eat.  Hoc  est  Novum  Testamentum  Danice  ex  Lalinc  accurate 
expositum,  1524  (This  is  the  New  Testament  in  Danish, 
accurately  translated  from  the  Latin,  1521).— Gerdesius, 
torn,  iii.,  p.  S.'jO. 

2  Olivar.,  Vita  PauU  Elio;  pp.  75,  7G— ox  Gerdosio,  torn. 
iii.,  p.  a.j;!. 


Frederick,  the  uncle  of  Christian,  and  Duke  of 
Holstein  and  Sclileswig,  was  now  upon  the  thi'one. 
A  powerful  priesthood,  and  an  equally  power- 
ful nobility  attached  to  the  Romish  Church,  had 
exacted  of  the  new  monarch  a  pledge  that  he  would 
not  give  admission  to  the  Lutheran  faith  into 
Denmark;  but  the  Danish  Bible  was  every  day 
rendering  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  more  difficult 
In  vain  had  the  king  promised  "  not  to  attack  the 
dignity  and  privileges  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Estate,"  ' 
when  the  Scriptures  were,  horn-  bv  houi-,  silently 
but  powerfully  undermining  them.  J 

A  beginning  was  made  by  Tjeorgius  Johannis. 
He  had  di-unk  at  the  well  of  Wittemberg,  and 
returning  to  his  native  town  of  Viborg,  he  began 
(1525)  to  spread  the  Reformed  opinions.  When  the 
Bishop  of  Viborg  opposed  him,  the  king  gave  him 
letters  of  protection,  which  enabled  him  to  set  up 
a  Protestant  school  in  that  city,*  the  first  of  all 
the  Protestant  institutions  of  Denmark,  and  which 
soon  became  famous  for  the  success  with  which, 
under  its  founder,  it  difi'used  the  light  of  truth  and 
piety  over  the  kingdom.  After  Johannis  came  a 
yet  more  illustrious  man,  who  has  earned  for  himself 
the  title  of  the  "  Reformer  of  Denmark,"  Johannis 
Taussanus.  He  was  born  in  1594,  in  the  country 
of  Fionia;  his  parents  were  peasants.  From  his 
earliest  years  the  young  Taussan  discovered  a  quick 
genius  and  an  intense  thii-st  for  knowledge,  but  the 
poverty  of  his  parents  did  not  permit  them  to  give 
him  a  liberal  education.  Follo\ving  the  custom  of 
his  time  he  entered  the  Order  of  John  the  Baptist, 
or  Jerusalem  Monks,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
monastery  of  Antvoi-skoborg  in  Zealand. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  the  monasteiy  when  the 
assiduity  and  punctuality  with  which  he  performed 
his  duties,  and  the  singular  blamelessness  of  his 
manners,  drew  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  superior  of 
the  order,  Eskildus.''  His  parts,  he  found,  were 
equal  to  his  virtues,  and  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
liecome  in  time  the  ornament  of  the  monastery,  the 
superior  adjudged  to  the  young  Taussan  one  of  those 
bursaries  which  were  in  the  gift  of  the  order  for 
young  men  of  capacity  who  wished  to  prosecute 
theii-  studies  abroad.  Taussan  was  told  that  he 
might  select  what  school  or  univei-sity  he  pleased, 
one  only  excepted,  Wittemberg.  That  seminary- 
was  fatally  poisoned ;  all  who  drank  of  its  waters 
died,  and  thither  lie  must  on  no  account  bend  his 
course.      But  there  were  othera  whose  watei-s  no 


'■'  Pantoppidan,  p.  148— ei  Gerdesio,  torn,  iii.,  p.  354. 

'  Pantoppidan,  I.e.,  p.  81.  Johannis  became  Bishop  of 
Ottonbnrg  (l.W?)  under  Cliristian  III.,  and  died  in  155^. 
(Gerdosius,  torn,  iii.,  p.  355.) 

'  J3i6.  Dan.,  I.e.,  p.  2— ex  Gerdesio,  torn,  iii.,  p.  350. 
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heresy  had  polluted :  there  were  Louvain,  and 
Cologne,  and  others,  all  unexceptionable  in  their 
oilhodoxy.  At  any  or  all  of  these  he  might  di'ink, 
liut  of  the  fountain  in  Saxony  he  must  not  approach 
it,  nor  taste  it,  lest  he  become  anathema.  His 
choice  fell  upon  Cologne.  He  had  been  only  a 
short  while  at  that  seat  of  learning  when  he  became 
weary  of  the  futilities  and  fables  i\-ith  which  he  was 
there  entertained.  He  thii-sted  to  engage  in  studies 
more  solid,  and  to  taste  a  doctrine  more  jjure.  It 
happened  at  that  time  that  the  -WTitings  of  Luther 
were  put  into  his  hands.'  In  these  he  found  what 
met  the  cravings  of  his  soul.  He  longed  to  place 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Reformer.  Many  weary 
leagues  separated  Wittemberg  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  but  that  was  not  the  only,  nor  indeed 
the  main,  difficulty  he  had  to  encounter.  He 
would  forfeit  liLs  pension,  and  uicur  the  wrath  of 
his  superiors,  should  it  be  known  that  he  had  gone 
to  (U-ink  at  the  interdicted  spring.  These  risks, 
however,  did  not  deter  him  ;  every  day  he  loathed 
more  and  more  the  husks  given  him  for  food,  and 
wished  to  exchange  them  for  that  bread  by  which 
alone  ho  felt  he  coiild  live.  He  set  out  for  Wit- 
temberg ;  he  beheld  the  face  of  the  man  through 
whom  God  had  sjjoken  to  his  heart  when  w-ander- 
ing  in  the  wilderness  of  Scholasticism,  and  if  the 
page  of  Luther  had  touched  liim,  how  much  more 
his  living  voice  ! 

Whether  the  young  student's  sojourn  here  was 
known  in  his  native  country  we  have  no  means  of 
discovei-ing  ;  but  in  the  siunmer  of  L521,  and  about 
the  time  that  Luther  would  be  setting  out  for  the 
Diet  of  Woims,  we  lind  Taussan  retiu-ning  to  Den- 
mark. HLs  profiting  at  Wittemberg  was  very 
sufficiently  attested  l)y  a  most  flattering  mark  of 
distinction  which  was  bestowed  on  him  on  his  way 
home.  The  University  of  Rostock  confen-ed  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Theology,  an  honour 
which  doubtless  he  valued  chiefly  because  it  ad- 
mitted him  to  the  privilege  of  teaching  to  others 
what  himself  had  learned  with  joy  of  heart  at  the 
feet  of  the  Reformers.- 

The  monastery  at  whose  expense  he  had  studied 
abroad  had  the  first  claim  upon  him  ;  and  some 
time  elapsed  before  he  could  teach  publicly  in  the 
univei"sity.  He  brought  back  to  the  monastery, 
which  he  again  entered,  the  same  beautiful  genius 
and  the  same  pure  manncre  which  had  distinguLshcd 
him  before  his  departure  ;  but  the  chann  of  these 
qualities  was  now  heightened  by  the  nameless  grace 
which  true  piety  gives  to  the  character.      "  As  a 

'  Bib.  Dan.,  I.e.,  p.  3. 

2  Rosenius,  ann.  1521 — ox  Gerdosio,  torn,  iii.,  p.  .I.'ifl. 


lamjj  in  a  se])ulchrc,"  says  one,  "so  did  his  light 
shine  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of  that  place."" 
It  was  not  yet  .suspected  by  his  brethren  that  they 
had  a  Lutheran  among  them  under  the  cloak  of 
their  oi-der,  and  Taussan  took  care  not  to  put  them 
upon  the  scent  of  the  secret.  Nevertheless,  he 
began  betimes  to  correct  the  disorders  and  en- 
lighten the  ignorance  of  his  fellow-monks — c\ils 
wliich  he  now  saw  had  their  origin  not  so  much  in 
the  vices  of  the  men  as  in  the  perversity  of  the 
institution.  He  would  draw  them  to  the  Word  of 
God,  and  opening  to  them  in  plain  langiuige  its 
ti-ue  meaning,  he  would  show  them  how  far  and 
fatally  Rome  had  sti-ayed  from  this  Holy  Rule.  At 
the  Easter  of  1.524  he  preached  a  sermon  setting 
forth  the  insufficiency  of  good  works,  and  the  need 
of  an  imputed  righteousness  in  oi-der  to  the  sinner's 
justification.  "All  the  blind  supporters  of  the 
Pontifical  superetition,"  says  the  historian,  "were 
in  arms  against  him. "J  The  disguise  was  now 
ch'opped. 

There  was  one  man  whose  wi-ath  the  semion  of 
the  yoimg  monk  hiid  specially  roused,  the  prior  of 
the  convent,  Eskildus,  a  bigotted  upholder  of  the 
ancient  religion,  and  the  j'erson  who  had  sent 
Taussan  abroad,  whence  he  had  brought  back  the 
doctrine,  the  preacliing  of  which  had  converted  his 
former  friend  mto  his  bitter  enemy. 

That  he  might  not  corrupt  the  monks,  or  bring 
on  the  mona.steiy  of  Antvorskoborg,  which  had 
preserved  till  this  hour  its  good  name  imtamished, 
the  teiiible  suspicion  of  heresy,  the  prior  formed 
the  resolution  of  transfeiTing  Taussan  to  the  con- 
vent of  Viborg,  where  a  strict  watch  would  be  kept 
ujxin  him,  and  he  would  have  fewer  opportmiitiea 
of  proselytising  under  the  rigorous  surveillance 
which  Prior  Petri  Jani  wa-s  known  to  exercise  over 
those  committed  to  his  care.  The  event,  however, 
turned  out  quite  otherwise.  Shut  up  in  his  cell, 
Taussan  communicated  with  the  inmates  of  the 
convent  through  the  bara  of  his  ^\'indow.  In  these 
conversations  he  dropped  the  seeds  of  truth  into 
then-  minds,  and  the  result  wii.s  that  two  of  the 
monks,  named  Erasmus  and  Tlieocarius,  were  con^ 
verted  to  the  truth." 

The  horror-struck  prior,  foreseeing  the  jwiTei-sion 
of  his  whole  brotherhood  should  he  retain  this 
cornipter  a  day  longer  in  tho  monastery,  again 
drove  Taussan  forth.  If  the  prior  saved  his  convent 
by  this  step,  he  lost  the  city  of  Viboi-g,  for  it  so 
happened  that  about  that  time  a  rescript  (1526)  of 

'  Olivar.,  I.e.,  Bib.  Dan.,  torn,  i.,  p.  5. 

*  Gerdesius,  torn,  iii.,  p.  357. 

*  Pantoppidiin,  Hisf.iJc/onii.Z>aii.,p.  lo-t.  Bib.  Dan.,l.i; 
lip.  n,  7. 
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Kiiig  Frederick  was  issued,  commanding  that  no  one 
should  offer  molestation  to  any  teacher  of  the  new 
doctrine,  and  Taussan  thus,  though  expelled,  found 
himself  protected  from  insult  and  jiersecution, 
whether  from  the  prior  or  from  the  magistrates  of 
Viborg.  By  a  marvellous  jjrovidence,  he  had  been 
suddenly  transferred  from  the  monastery  to  the 
city,  from  the  cell  to  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  ; 
from  a  little  auditory,  gathered  by  stealth  at  his 


been  kindled,  and  could  not  now  be  extinguished. 
What  was  to  be  done  ^  The  bishop,  Georgius  Friib, 
had  no  preachers  at  his  command,  but  he  had 
soldiers,  and  he  resolved  to  put  down  these  assem- 
blies of  worshippers  by  arms.  The  zeal  of  the 
citizens  for  the  Gospel,  however,  and  then-  resolution 
to  maintain  its  preacher,  rendered  the  bishop'.-; 
efforts  abortive.  They  bade  defiance  to  his  troops. 
They  posted    guards    around    the    churches,  they 


gi-ated  window,  to  the  open  assemblies  -of  the 
citizens.  He  began  to  preach.  The  citizens  of 
Viborg  heard  with  joy  tlie  Gospel  from  his  mouth. 
The  chiu-ches  of  the  city  were  opened  to  Taussan, 
and  tlie  crowds  that  flocked  to  hear  liim  soon  filled 
tliem  to  ovei-flowing.' 

It  was  now  the  bishoi)'s  t\nii  to  ))e  alanned.  The 
prior  in  c.xtinguisliing  the  fire  in  his  convent  had 
but  canned  the  conllagration  into  the  city  ;  gladly 
would  he  have  seen  Taussan  again  sliut  up  in  the 
nionasteiy,  but  that  was  impossible.  Tlie  captive 
had  escaped,  or  rather  had  been  diiven  oul,  and 
was  not  to  be  lured  back  ;   the  conflagration   liad 

'  Bib.  Dan.,  I.e.,  pp.  9. 10. 


defended  the  open  squares  by  drawing  chains  across 
them,  and  they  went  to  sermon  with  luins  in  their 
hands.  At  length  there  came  anotlicr  intimation 
of  the  royal  will,  commanding  the  disaffected  party 
to  desist  from  these  violent  proceedings,  and  giving 
the  citizens  of  Viborg  full  liberty  to  attend  on  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel. - 

Foiled  in  his  own  city  and  diocese,  the  Bishop  of 
Viborg  now  took  measures  for  extending  the  wa:' 
over  the  kingdom.  The  expulsion  of  Taussan  from 
the  convent  had  set  the  city  in  flames  ;  but  the 
liishop  had  failed  to  learn  the  lesson  taught  by  the 

'  Olivar.,  Vita  PauK  Ehw,  pp.  110,  111  ;  et  Pantoppidan, 
Ann.  Dan.,  p.  183— ex  Gerdesio,  torn,  iii.,  p.  359. 
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incident,  and  so,  without  intending  it,  he  laid  the 
train  for  setting  the  whole  country  on  fii-e.  He 
convoked  the  three  other  bishops  of  Fionia  (Jut- 
land), the  most  ancient  and  largest  province  of 
Denmark,  and,  having  addressed  them  on  the  emer- 
gency that  had    arisen,  the   bishops  unanimously 


or  by  -ni-iting,  he  might  silence  the  pi'opagators  of 
heresy,  and  rescue  the  ancient  faith  from  the  de- 
struction that  impended  over  it.  Should  this 
application  be  declined  by  Eck,  Geerkens  was  em- 
powered then  to  present  it  to  Cochlaius.'  Neither 
flatteries  nor  promises  were   lacking  which  nii"ht 


■m 


leave  no 
stone  un- 
turned 
to  expel 
Luther- 
a  n  i  s  m 
from  Denmark.  Mis- 
trusting their  own 
skill  and  strength,  however,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  task,  they  cast  their  eyes  around,  and  fixed 
on  two  champions  who,  they  thought,  would  be  able 
to  combat  the  hydra  which  had  invaded  their  land. 
These  were  Doctors  Eck  and  Cochlieus.  The  four 
bishops,  Ivarus  Munck,  Stiggo  Krumpen,  Avo 
Biide,  and  Georgius  Friis,  addressed  a  joint  letter, 
which  they  sent  tiy  an  honourable  messenger,  Henry 
Geerkens,  to  Dr.  Eck,  entreating  him  to  come  and 
take  up  his  abode  for  one  or  more  years  in  Jutland, 
in  order  that  by  preaching,  by  public  disputations, 
56 — VOL.  II. 


induce  these  mighty  men  of  war  to  renew,  on 
Danish  soil,  the  battles  which  they  boasted  having 
so  often  and  so  gloriously  fought  for  Rome  in 
other  countries. 

The  letter  of  the  four  bishops,  dated  14th  ol 
June,  1527,  has  been  preserved;  but  the  terms  in 
which  they  give  vent  to  theu"  immense  detestation 
of  Lutheranism,  and  their  equally  immense  admi- 
ration of  the  qualities  of  the  man  wliom  Pro\-idence 
had  raised  up  to  oppose  it,  are  hardly  translatiible. 
Many  of  their  phrases  would  have  been  quite 
new  to  Cicero.  The  epistle  savoiu-ed  of  Gothic 
vigour  rather  than  Italian  elegance.  The  eccen- 
tiicities  of  theii-  pen  -vrill  be  easily  pardoned,  how- 
ever, if  we  reflect  how  much  the  jiortentous 
a]iparition  of  Luthernuism  had  disturbed  their 
imao-inations.  They  make  allusion  to  it  as  that 
"  Phlegethonian  plague,"   that  "  cruel  and  \-irulent 


'  Gerdeoius,  torn,  iii.,  p.  359. 
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pestilence,"'  the  "  black  contagion"  of  vrhicli,  "  shed 
into  the  aii-,"  was  "  dai-kening  gi-eat  part  of  Chiis- 
tendom,"  and  had  made  "theii-  era  a  most  un- 
happy one."  Beginning  by  describing  Luthei-anism 
as  a  plague,  they  end  by  compaiing  it  to  a  sei-pent ; 
for  they  go  on  to  denounce  those  "  skulking  and 
impious  Lutheran  dogmatisers,"  who,  "  feai-ing 
neither  the  authority  of  royal  edicts  nor  the  ter- 
rors of  a  prison,"  now  "  creeping  stealthily,"  now 
"  darting  suddenly  out  of  their  holes  like  serpents," 
are  diffusing  among  "  the  simple  and  unlearned 
flock,"  then-  "desperate  insanity,"  bred  of  "con- 
trovei-sial  studies." " 

From  Luthei-anism  the  four  bishops  tiu-n  to  Dr. 
Eck.  Their  pen  loses  none  of  its  cunning  when 
they  come  to  recoimt  his  great  qualities.  If 
Lutheranisni  was  the  plague  that  was  darkening 
the  earth,  Eck  was  the  sim  destined  to  enlighten 
it.  If  Lutheranism  was  the  sei-pent  whose  deadly 
■\-irus  was  infecting  mankind,  Eck  was  the  Hercules 
bom  to  sky  the  monster.  "  To  thee,"  said  the 
bishops,  casting  themselves  at  his  feet,  "  thou  most 
eloquent  of  men  in  Divine  Scriptiu-e,  and  who 
excellest  in  all  kinds  of  learning,  we  bring  the 
'  wishes  of  our  Estates.  They  seek  to  draw  to  theii- 
own  country  the  man  who,  by  his  gravity,  his 
faith,  his  constancy,  his  prudence,  his  fii-m  mind,  is 
able  to  bring  back  those  who  have  been  misled 
by  per\'erse  and  heretical  teachers."  Not  that  they 
thought  they  could  add  to  the  fame  of  one  already 


possessed  of  "  impeiishable  reno^^'n,  and  a  glory  that 
will  last  throughout  the  ages;"  "a  mim  to  whom 
nothing  in  Divine  Uteratm-e  is  obsciu-e,  nothing  vm- 
kno-n-n;"  but  they  lu-ged  the  gi-eatness  of  theii-  need 
and  the  gloiy  of  the  sendee,  greater  than  any  ever 
imdertaken  by  the  philosophers  and  conquerors  of 
old,  the  deliverance  even  of  Chi-Lstianity,  menaced 
with  extinction  in  the  rich  and  populous  kingdoms 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Non\-ay.  They  go  on  to 
cite  the  gi-eat  deeds  of  Curtius  and  Scipio  Afiicanus, 
and  other  heroes  of  ancient  story,  and  tnist  that 
the  man  they  adch-ess  will  show  not  less  devotion  for 
the  Chiistian  commonwealth  than  these  did  for  the 
Eoman  republic.  Their  hope  lay  in  him  alone — "  in 
his  unrivalled  eloquence,  in  his  profound  peneti-a- 
tion,  in  his  Divine  iinderstanding."  In  sa'ving 
three  kingdoms  from  the  pestilence  of  Luther,  he 
would  win  a  higher  glory  and  taste  a  sweeter  plea- 
svure  than  did  those  men  who  had  saved  the  i-epublic' 
This,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect, 
was  enough,  one  would  have  thought,  to  have 
tempted  Di-.  Eck  to  leave  his  quiet  reti-eat,  and 
once  more  measure  swords  with  the  champions  of 
the  new  faith.  But  the  doctor  had  gio^-n  waiy. 
Recent  encountere  had  thinned  his  laurels,  ■  and 
what  remained  he  was  not  disposed  to  throw  away 
in  impossible  entei-prises.  He 'was  flattered  by  the 
emba.ssy,  doubtless,  but  not  gained  by  it.  He  left 
the  Cimbrian  bishops  to  fight  the  battle  as  best 
they  could. 
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Meanwhile  the  truth  was  making  rapid  progi-ess 
in  Viborg,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Jutland. 
The  Oos])el  was  proclaimed  not  only  by  Taussan, 
"  the  Luther  of  Denmark  "  :us  he  has  lieen  cjillod, 
but  also  by  George  Jani,  or  Johannis,  of  whom  we 
have  already  made  mention,  as  the  founder  of  the 

>  "  Fhlegctonteam  iUam  et  cmdelem  Lutheranee  viru- 
lentia:  pcstcm."     (Epistota  ad  Jo.  Eeeium,  1527.) 

'  See  the  documents  111  cxfensoin  Oordcsius — Inslrutnen- 
tumllenr.  Qeerliem  Datum  '<  Cimhria:  EpiscopiSiSimXEpistola 
ad  Jo.  Ecciuin.    (Tom.  iii.,  pp.  204—214.) 


fii-st  Reformed  school  in  Viborg,  and  indeed  in 
Denmark.  The  king  was  known  to  be  a  Luthei-an  ; 
so  too  was  the  niiuster  of  his  hoi-se,  Magnus  Goms, 
who  received  the  Communion  in  both  kinds,  and 
had  meat  on  his  t^ible  on  Fridays.  Tlio  army  was 
largely  leavened  ^\-ith  the  same  doctrine,  and  in  the 
Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Schleswg  the  Lutheran 
faith  was  protected  by  law.  Eveiything  helped  on- 
ward the  moveinent.;  if  it  stopped  for  a  moment  its 


'  EpiiMa  ad  iTo.  JTcciuni— GerdesiuB,  torn,  iii.,  p.  200. 
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enemies  were  sure  again  to  set  it  in  motion.  It 
was  at  this  time  not  a  little  helped  by  Paul  Eliii, 
the  lirst  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Lutheranism  in  Den- 
mark, but  who  now  was  more  eager  to  extirpate 
than  ever  he  had  been  to  plant  them.  The  unhappy 
man  craved  pennission  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on 
Lutheranism  in  pubUc.  The  permission  was  at 
once  granted,  -with  an  assurance  that  no  one  should 
be  peiioitted  to  molest  or  injure  him.  The  master 
of  the  hoi"se  took  him  to  the  citadel,  where  at  great 
length,  and  with  considerable  freedom,  he  told  what 
he  thought  of  the  faith  which  he  had  once  preached. 
His  address  fell  upon  attentive  but  not  assenting 
ears.  When  he  descended  from  his  rostrum  he 
was  met  with  a  tempest  of  scoffs  and  threats.  He 
would  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  incensed  sol- 
diery, had  not  a  lieutenant,  unsheathing  his  sword, 
led  him  safely  through  the  crowd,  and  dismissed 
him  at  the  gates  of  the  fortress.  The  soldiers  fol- 
lowed him  with  theii"  cries,  so  long  as  he  was  in 
sight,  saying  that  "  the  monks  were  wolves  and 
destroyers  of  souLs." 

This  and  similar  scenes  compelled  Frederick  I.  to 
take  a  step  foi'ward.  A  regard  for  the  tranquiUity 
of  his  kingdom  would  suffer  him  no  longer  to  be 
neutral.  Summoning  (1527)  the  Estates  of  Den- 
mark to  Odensee,  he  addressed  them  in  Latin. 
Turning  first  of  all  to  the  bishops,  he  reminded  them 
that  their  office  bound  them  to  nourish  the  Church 
^vith  the  pure  Word  of  God  ;  that  throughout  a  large 
part  of  Gennany  religion  had  been  purged  from  the 
old  idolatry  ;  that  even  here  in  Denmark  many 
voices  were  raised  for  the  purgation  of  the  faith 
from  the  fables  and  ti'aditions  with  which  it  was  so 
largely  mixed  up,  and  for  permission  to  be  able  again 
to  di-ink  at  the  pure  fomitains  of  the  Word.  He 
had  taken  an  oath  to  protect  the  Roman  and 
Catholic  religion  in  his  kingdom,  but  he  did  not 
look  on  that  promise  as  binding  him  to  defend  all 
"  the  errors  and  old  \vives'  fables  "  which  had  found 
admission  into  the  Church.  "  And  who  of  you," 
he  asked,  "  is  ignorant  how  many  abuses  and  errors 
have  crept  in  by  time  which  no  man  of  sane  mind 
can  defend?"  "And  since,"  he  continued,  "in 
this  kingdom,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  the  Christian 
doctrine,  according  to  the  Reformation  of  Luther, 
has  struck  its  roots  so  deep  that  they  could  not 
now  be  ei-adicated  without  bloodshed,  and  the  in- 
fliction of  many  gi-eat  calamities  upon  the  kingdom 
and  its  people,  it  is  my  royal  pleasure  that  in  tlus 
kingdom  both  religions,  the  Lutheraii  as  well  as 
the  Papal,  shall  be  freely  tolerated  till  a  General 
Council  shall  have  met."  ' 


Of  the  clergy,  naauy  testified,  with  both  hands 
and  feet,  theu-  decided  disapproval  of  this  speech  ;^ 
but  its  moderation  and  equity  recommended  it  to 
the  gi-eat  majority  of  the  Estates.  A  short  edict, 
in  four  heads,  expressed  the  resolution  of  the 
Assembly,  which  was  in  brief  that  it  was  pei-mitted 
to  every  subject  of  the  realm  to  profess  which  re- 
ligion he  pleased,  the  Lutheran  or  the  Pontifical  ; 
that  no  one  should  suffer  oppression  of  conscience 
or  injui-y  of  person  on  that  account ;  and  that 
monks  and  nims  were  at  liberty  to  leave  their  con- 
vents or  to  continue  to  reside  in  them,  to  marry  or 
to  remain  single.^ 

This  edict  the  king  and  Estates  supplemented  by 
several  regulations  which  still  further  extended  the 
reforms.  Priests  were  granted  leave  to  many; 
bishops  were  forbidden  to  send  money  to  Rome  for 
palls ;  the  election  was  to  be  in  the  power  of  the 
chapter,  and  its  ratification  in  that  of  the  king ; 
and,  finally,  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  re- 
stricted to  ecclesiastical  aflaii's.* 

Another  influence  which  tended  powerfully  to 
promote  the  Refonnation  in  Denmark  was  the  re- 
vival of  church-song.  The  part  which  Rome 
assigns  to  her  jjeople  in  her  public  worship  is 
silence :  their  voices  raised  in  praise  are  never 
heard.  If  hymns  are  ever  sung  under  the  gorgeous 
roofs  of  her  temples,  it  is  by  her  clerical  choirs 
alone ;  and  even  these  hymns  are  littered  in  a  dead 
language,  which  fails,  of  course,  to  reach  the  under- 
standings or  to  awaken  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
The  Reformation  broke  the  long  and  deep  silence 
which  had  reigned  in  Christendom.  Wherever  it 
advanced  it  was  amid  the  sounds  of  melody  and 
praise.  Nowhere  was  it  more  so  than  in  Denmark. 
The  early  ballad-poetry  of  that  country  is  among 
the  noblest  in  Europe.  But  the  poetic  muse  had 
long  slumbered  there  :  the  Reformation  awoke  it  to  a 
new  life.  The  assemblies  of  the  Protestants  were  far 
too  deejily  moved  to  be  content  as  mere  spectators, 
like  men  at  a  pantomime,  of  the  woi-ship  celebrated 
in  their  sanctuaries ;  they  demanded  a  vehicle  for 
those  deep  emotions  of  soul  which  the  Gospel  had 
awakened  within  them.  This  was  no  mere  revival 
of  the  poetic  taste,  it  was  no  mere  refinement  of 
the  musical  ear ;  it  was  the  natural  outbui-st  of 
those  fresh,  warm,  and  holy  feelings  to  which  the 
gi-and  truths  of  the  Gospel  had  given  birth,  and 
which,  like  all  deep  and  strong  emotions,  struggled 
to  utter  themselves  in  song. 

The  first  to  move  in  this  matter  was  Nicolaus 


Pautoppidan,  I.e.,  p.  172  et  seq. 


-  Gerdesuis,  torn,  iii.,  p.  364. 

^  Pantoppidan,  p.  17.'>. 
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Martiu.  This  Eeformer  had  the  honoiu-  to  be  the 
first  to  can-y  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  many  places 
in  Schonen.  He  had  studied  the  wi-itings  of 
Luther,  and  "di-unk  Ids  fiU  of  the  Word,'"  and 
yearned  to  lead  others  to  the  same  Uviug  fountain. 
The  inhabitants  of  Malmoe,  in  1527,  incited  him 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them.  He  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  held  his  fii-st  meeting  on  the  1st  of 
June  in  a  meadow  outside  the  walls  of  the  city. 
The  people,  after  listening  to  the  Gospel  of  God's 
glorious  grace,  -N^-ished  to  vent  then-  feelings  in 
praise ;  but  there  existed  nothing  in  the  Danish 
tongue  fit  to  be  used  on  such  an  occasion.  They 
jiroposed  that  the  Latin  canticles  which  the  j)riests 
sang  in  the  temples  should  be  translated  into 
Danish.  Martin,  ■\\ith  the  help  of  John  Spande- 
mager,  who  aftei-wards  became  Pastor  of  Lund,  in 
Schonen,  and  who  "  laboured  assiduously  for  more 
than  thirty  years  in  the  \-ineyard  of  the  Lord,"- 
translated  several  of  the  sacred  hymns  of  Germany 
into  the  tongue  of  the  people,  wliich,  being  piinted 
and  published  at  Malmoe,  formed  the  fii-st  hymn- 
book  of  the  Reformed  Chm-ch  of  Denmark  . 

By-and-by  there  came  a  still  nobler  hymn-book. 
Francis  Wormord,  of  Amsterdam,  the  first  Pro- 
testant Bishop  of  Lund,  was  originally  a  Carmelite 
monk.  Duiing  liis  residence  in  the  monastery  of 
Copenhagen  or  of  Helsingborg,  for  it  is  uncertain 
which,  led  by  love  of  the  truth,  he  translated  the 
Psalms  of  Da'vid  into  the  Danish  tongue.  The 
task  was  executed  jointly  by  himself  and  Paul  EUii, 
for,  being  a  native  of  Holland,  "Wormord  was  but 
imperfectly  master  of  the  Danish  idiom,  and  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  help  of  another.  The  book 
was  published  in  1.528,  "with  the  favoiu"  and 
privilege  of  the  king."'  Tlie  publication  was  ac- 
companied ■\vith  notes,  explaining  the  Psalms  in  a 
Protestant  sense,  and,  .like  a  hand-post,  durecting 
the  reader's  eye  to  a  Greater  than  David,  whose 
sufferings  and  resurrection  and  ascension  to  heaven 
are  gloriously  celebi-ated  in  these  Divine  odes. 
The  Psalms  soon  displaced  the  ballads  which  had 
been  sung  till  then.  They  were  heard  in  the  castles 
of  the  nobles ;  they  were  used  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  Pi'otestants.  While  singbig  them  tlic  wor- 
shipijei-s  sjiw  typified  and  depicted  the  new  scenes 
which  were  opening  to  the  Church  and  the  world, 
the  triumph  e\en  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  the 

J  Gerdesius,  torn,  iii.,  p.  366. 

^  Hemming,  Epist.  Dedkai.  in  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Ephes., 
p.  382,  imn.  1,504.  BibHoth.  Dan.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  695— 
Gerdesius,  torn,  iii.,  p.  3G7. 

="  Bihlioth.  Dan.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  696.  The  title  of  the  hook- 
was— Psaimi  Davidici,  m  Danicum  transUiti  et  ex]>Jicati  a 
Francisco  Wormordo,  et  imprcfsi  in  7nonasicrio  S.  Michaelit 
Boitochii,  1528.    (Gerdesius,  torn,  iii.,  p.  307.) 


certain  and  utter  o'serthi-ow  of  that  of  his  rivaL* 
Long  had  the  Chui-ch's  harp  hung  upon  the 
■\\-illows  ;  but  her  captivity  was  now  di-awing  to  an 
end ;  the  fettei-s  were  falling  fi-om  her  limbs ;  the 
dooi-s  of  her  prison  were  begimiing  to  expand.  She 
felt  the  time  had  come  to  put  away  her  sackcloth, 
to  take  do\NTi  her  harp  so  long  xmstiamg,  and  to 
begin  those  triumphal  melodies  written  aforetime 
for  the  very  p\u-pose  of  celebrating,  in  strains 
worth}'  of  the  gi-eat  occasion,  her  mai'ch  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage.  The  ancient  oracle  was  now 
fulfilled  :  "  The  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return 
and  come  to  Zion  with  songs." 

Li  particidar  tlie  Psalms  of  Da\id  may  be  said 
to  have  opened  the  gates  of  Malmoe,  which  was  the 
fii-st  of  aU  the  cities  of  Denmark  fully  to  receive 
the  Gospel.  The  first  Protestant  sennon,  we  have 
said,  was  preached  outside  the  waUs  in  1.527.  The 
announcement  of  "  a  free  forgiveness  "  was  followed 
by  the  voices  of  the  m\iltitude  lifted  up  in  Psahrts 
in  token  of  their  joy.  Louder  songs  re-echoed  day 
by  day  round  the  walls  of  Mahnoe,  as  the  numbera 
of  the  worshippers  daily  increased.  Soon  the  gates 
were  opened,  and  the  congregation  mai'ched  in,  to 
the  dismay  of  the  Romanists,  not  in  serge  or  sack- 
cloth, not  ^rith  gloomy  looks  and  downcast  heads, 
as  if  they  had  been  leading  in  a  religion  of  jwnance 
and  gloom,  but  with  beaming  faces,  and  voices 
thrilling  with  joy,  as  well  they  might,  for  they  were 
bringing  to  their  townsmen  the  same  Gosi>el  which 
wa.s  broiight  to  the  shepheixls  by  the  angels  who 
filled  the  sky  with  celestial  melodies  as  they  an- 
nounced theii'  message.  The  churches  were  opened 
to  the  preachei-s ;  the  pi-aises  uttered  outside  the 
walls  were  now  heard  within  the  city.  It  seemed 
as  if  Malmoe  rejoiced  because  "  s;ilvation  was  come 
to  it."  Ma.ss  was  abolished ;  and  in  1329  the  Pi-6- 
testant  religion  was  almost  univereally  professed  by 
the  inhabitants.  By  the  king's  direction  a  theo- 
logical college  was  erected  in  Malmoe ;  Frederick  L 
contributed  liberally  to  its  endowment,  and  moi-e- 
ovev  enacted  by  edict  that  the  manoi-s  and  other 
possessions  given  aforetime  to  the  Romish  sujier- 
stition  should,  after  the  poor  had  been  provided  for, 
be  made  over  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
Gymnasiiim.''' 

This  seminaiy  powerfully  contributed  to  diffuse 
the  light;  it  supplied  the  Danish  Church  -with 
many  able  tcachere.  Its  chairs  were  filled  by  men 
of  accomplishment  and  eminence.  Among  its  jjix)- 
fe.ssoi-s,  then  styled  readei-s,  were  Nicolaus  Martin, 
the  first  one  to  cari-y  the  "good  tidings"  of  a  free 


*  Gerdesius,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  368 — 370, 
'  Ibid.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  371. 
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salvation  to  Malmoe ;  Andreas,  who  had  been  a 
monk  ;  Wormord,  who  had  also  worn  the  cowl,  but 
who  had  exchanged  the  doleful  canticles  of  the 
monasteiy  for  the  odes  of  the  Hebrew  king,  which 
Jie  was  the  first  by  liis  translation  to  teach  liis 
adopted  countrymen  to  sing.  Besides  those  just 
named,  there  were  two  men,  both  famous,  wlio 
taught  in  the  College  of  Malmoe — Peter  Lawrence, 
and  Olaus  Chrysostom,  Doctor  of  Theology.  The 
latter's  stay  in  Malmoe  was  short,  being  called  to 
be  fii-st  preacher  in  the  Chiu-ch  of  Mary  in  Copen- 
hagen.' 

The  king's  interest  Ln  the  work  continued  to 
gi'ow.  The  Danish  Kefoi-mers  saw  and  seized  th.eii' 
opportunity.  Seconded  by  the  zeal  and  assistance 
of  Frederick,  they  sent  preachers  through  the  king- 
dom, who  explained  in  clear  and  simple  terms  the 
heads  of  the  Christian  doctiine,  and  thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  in  this  year  (1529)  the  truth  was  ex- 
tended to  all  the  provinces  of  Denmark.  The 
eloquent  Taussan,  at  the  king's  desire,  removed  from 
Viborg  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  exercised  his  rare 
pulpit  gifts  in  the  Temple  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Taussan's  removal  to  this  wider  sphere  gave  a 
powerful  impulse  to  the  movement.  His  fame  had 
preceded  Iiim,  and  the  citizens  flocked  in  crowds  to 
liear  him.  The  Gospel,  so  clearly  and  eloquently 
proclaimed  by  him,  found  acceptance  mth  the  in- 
habitants. The  Popish  rites  were  forsaken— no  one 
went  to  mass  or  to  confession.  The  entrance  of  the 
truth  into  this  city,  says  the  historian,  was  signalised 
by  "a  mighty  outburst  of  singing."  The  people, 
filled  \ni\\  joy  at  the   mysteries  made  known  to 


them,  and  tlie  clear  light  that  shone  upon  them 
after  the  long  darkness,  poured  forth  their  gratitude 
in  thimdering  voices  in  the  Psalms  of  Da\-id,  the 
liynms  of  Luther,  and  in  other  sacred  canticles. 
Nor  cUd  Taussan  confine  himself  to  liis  own  pulpit 
and  flock ;  he  cared  for  all  the  young  Churches  of 
the  Pieformation  in  Demnark,  and  did  his  utmost 
to  nourisli  them  into  strength  by  seeking  out  and 
sending  to  tliem  able  and  zealous  preachers  of  the 
truth.'^ 

This  year  (1529),  a  truly  memorable  one  in  the 
Danish  Reformation,  saw  another  and  still  more 
powerful  agency  enter  the  field.  A  new  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Danish  tongue  was 
now  published  in  Antwerp,  \mder  the  care  of  Chris- 
tian Petri.  Petri  had  formerly  been  a  canon,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Chapter  in  Lvnid ;  but  attacliing 
himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Christian  II.,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  become  an  exile.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  learned  and  pious  man,  sincerely  attached 
to  the  Reformed  faith,  which  he  did  his  utmost, 
both  by  preaching  and  WTiting,  to  propagate.  He 
had  seen  the  version  of  the  New  Testament,  of 
which  we  have  made  mention  above,  translated  by 
MichaeUs  in  1524,  and  which,  though  corrected  by 
the  pen  of  Paul  Eliii,  was  deformed  with  blemishes 
and  obscurities;  and  feeling  a  strong  desire  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  his  countrymen  a  purer  and  more 
idiomatic  version,  Petri  undertook  a  new  trans- 
lation. The  task  he  executed  with  success.  This 
piu-er  rendering  of  the  lively  oracles  of  God  was  of 
great  use  in  the  jiropagation  of  the  light  through 
Denmark  and  the  surrounding  regions.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ESTAELISnMEXT   OF    PROTESTANTISM    IN   DENMARK. 


The  King  summons  a  Conference— Forty-three  Articles  of  the  Protestants — Agreement  with  the  Augsbiu-g  Confession 
— Romanist  Indictment  against  Protestants— Its  Heads — In  what  Language  shall  tlie  Debate  take  place  ? — Who 
shall  be  Judge  ?— The  Combat  Declined  at  the  Eleventh  Houi^Declaration  of  Protestant  Pastors— Proclamation 
of  the  King— Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  &c.— Establishment  of  Protestantism— Transformation  undergone 
by  Denmark. 


But  tlie  wider  tlie  liglit  spread,  and  the  more 
numerous  its  converts  became,  the  more  vehemently 
did  the  priests  ojipose  it.  Theii'  plots  threatened 
to  convulse  the  kingdom  ;  and  Frederick  I.,  judging 
an  aggressive  policy  to  be  the  .safest,  resolved  on 

'  Pantoppidan,  I.e.,  p.  191.    Gerdesius,  torn,  iii.,  p.  371. 
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another  step  towards  the  full  establishment  of  the 
Reformation  in  his  dominions.  In  1530  he  sum- 
moned all  tlie  bishops  and  prelates  of  his  kingdom,* 


-  Biblioth.   Dan.,   tom.    i.,    p.  13— Gerdesius,    torn,   iii., 
pp.  371,  372. 
"  Gerdesius,  tom.  iii.,  p.  37t. 
■•  Olivar.,  Vita  Pa^di  Elia;,  p.  113— Gerdes.,  torn,  iii.,  p. 37.^. 
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and  the  heads  of  the  Lutheran  movement,  to  Copen- 
hagen, in  order  that  they  might  discuss  in  his  ovni 
presence,  and  in  that  of  the  Estates  of  the  Eealm, 
the  distinctive  articles  of  the  two  faiths.  The 
Protestants,  in  anticipation  of  the  conference,  drew 
up  a  statement  of  doctrine  or  creed,  in  forty-three 
articles,  "drawn  from  the  pm-e  fountain  of  the 
Scriptures,"  and  presented  it  to  the  king  as  the 
propositions  which  they  were    prepared   to    main- 
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the  Confession  of  the  Danish  Church.  It  declared 
Holy  Scripture  to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  Christ  in  our  room  the  only 
fovmdation  of  eternal  life.  It  defined  the  Church 
to  be  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  and  it  denied 
the  power  of  any  man  to  cast  any  one  out  of  that 
Chuivh,  unless  such  shall  have  %st  cut  himself  off 
from  the  communiou  of  the  faithftd  liy  impenitence 
and  sin.     It  attirmed  that  the  woi-ship  of  God  did 


I  \IL    LLH    THUHIENED    B\    THE    SOLWEKS     4T    MllORC 


tain.'  Tlie  Romanists,  in  like  manner,  diew  up  a 
paper,  which  they  presented  to  the  king.  But  it 
was  rather  an  indictment  against  the  Protestants 
than  a  summary  of  their  own  creed.  It  was  a 
long  ILst  of  errors  and  crimes  against  the  ancient 
faith  of  which  they  held  their  opponents  guilty  ! 
This  was  to  jjass  judgment  before  the  case  had 
gone  to  ti-ial :  it  was  to  pass  judgment  in  their  own 
cause,  and  a.sk  the  king  to  inflict  the  merited  jiunish- 
ment.  It  was  not  for  so  summary  a  ]jroceeding  as 
tills  that  Frederick  had  siimmoned  the  conference. 

Let    us   examine    the    heads  of   the    Protestant 
paper,  mainly  drawn  up  Taussan,  and  accepted  as 


not  consist  in  canticles,  masses,  -vngils,  edifices, 
.shaven  crowns,  cowls,  and  anointings,  but  in  the 
adoring  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  :  that  "  the 
tme  mass  of  Christ  is  the  commemoration  of  Ws 
sufferings  and  death,  in  which  his  body  is  eaten  and 
his  blood  is  drunk  in  certain  pledge  that  through 
his  name  we  obtain  forgiveness  of  sins."'  It  goes 
on  to  condemn  masses  for  the  Uving  and  the  dead, 
indulgences,  am-icular  confession,  and  all  similar 
practices.      It  declares  all  believera  to  be  priests 


'  Oerdeswis,,  torn,  iii.,  p.  370, 


-  "  Veram  Christi  Misaam  esse  Jesu  Chriati  ptenarum 
ac  mortis  commemorationem,  in  qua  e^ius  corpus  editur 
iic  sanguis  potatur  in  certum  pignus,"  iSic.  (Oonfessio 
Hafnipnsis,  1530,  art.  xxvi.— Gcrdesius,  torn,  iii.,  p.  377;  et 
Man.  Aiili'i  .  p.  217.) 
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in  Christ,  who  had  offered  himself  to  the  Father  a 
living  and  acceptable  sacrifice.  It  declares  the 
Head  of  the  Church  to  be  Christ,  than  whom  there 
ii  no  other,  whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  and  of 
this  Head  ill  belie\ei-5>  aie  mcmbci-) ' 

This>  document,  beaiing  the  Mgnatuie^  of  ill  the 
leading  Piotestant  pastois  m  the  kingdom,  was 
pre.sent<,d  to  the  king  md  th*  EbUitts  of  the  Rcilm 
It  was  all L  id V  the  faith  of  tiiousands  in  Uenniuk 
It  struck  t  choi-d  of  piofoundtst  liannonv  ^\lth  the 
Confession  picsentcd  by  the  Piotcstints  tliat  sime 
year  at  Aug^buig 

The  Romanists  iie\t  came  foiw aid  Tlie\  hid  no 
summai\  (.f  loctnne  to  piesent  The  pajjer  thty 
gave  in  \\  is  di  aw  n  up  on  the  assumption  that  thef  nth 
of  Rome  wis  the  one  tiue  faith  which,  hiMii^  1  etn 
1_'M  th     11  di   ill  the   I         uid  sul  initt    1  t  j  1  j  the 


hands.     All  who  departed  from  that  faith  were  in 
deadly  error,  and  ought  to  be  reclaimed  by  autho- 


i\.^'M^^^^-^. 


iiW:^*  '^'  '3"^'^ 


whole  world,  needed  no  proof  or  argument  at  their 

'  Confessio  Hafniensis — Pontani,  Hist.  Dan.,  torn,  ii.,  ab 
Iluitfeidio,  ChrcM.  Danico,  torn,  ii.,  p.  1322. 


1  ity.  What  they  gave  in,  in  short,  was  not  a  list  of 
Romish  doctrines,  but  of  "  Protestant  eiroi-s,"  which 
w  ere  to  be  recanted,  and,  if  not,  to  be  punished. 

Let  us  give  a  few  examples.  The  Romanists 
charged  the  Protestants  with  holding,  among  other 
things,  that  "  holy  Church  had  been  in  error  these 
thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries ; "  that  "  the  cere- 
monies, fists,  vestments,  ordei-s,  &c.,  of  the  Church 
were  antiquated  and  ought  to  be  changed;"  that 
all  ricrhteousnesR  consisted  in  faith  alone ; "  that 
man  had  not  the  power  of  free  will ;  "  and  that 
works  did  not  avail  for  his  salvation  ;  "  that  "  it 
was  impious  to  pray  to  the  saints,  and  not  less 
impious  to  venerate  their  bones  and  relics  ; "  that 
"  there  is  no  external  priesthood  ;"  that  "he  who 
celebrates  mass  after  the  manner  of  the   Roman 
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Chiirch  commits  an  abominable  act,  and  crucifies 
the  Son  of  God  afresh ; "  and  that  "  all  masses, 
vigils,  pi-avei-s,  alms,  and  fastings  for  the  dead  are 
sheer  dehisions  and  frauds. "  The  charges  numbered 
twenty-seven  in  all.' 

The  king,  on  recei^-ing  the  paper  containing  these 
accusations,  handed  it  to  John  Taussiin,  ■with  a  re- 
quest that  he  and  his  colleagues  would  prepare  a 
reply  to  it.  The  article  touching  the  "  freedom  of 
the  will,"  which  the  Romanists  had  put  in  a  per- 
verted light,  Taiissan  and  his  co-pastore  explained  ; 
but  as  regarded  the  other  accusations  they  could 
only  plead  guilty ;  they  held,  on  the  points  in 
question,  all  that  the  Romanists  imputed  to  them ; 
and  instead  of  withdrawing  their  opinions  they 
■would  stand  to  them,  would  affii'm  over  again  "  that 
■vigUs,  prayei-s,  and  masses  for  the  dead  are  vanities 
and  things  that  profit  nought." 

This  fixed  the  '■  state  of  the  question  "  or  point 
to  be  debated.  Next  arose  a  keen  contest  on  two 
preliminaries — "  In  what  language  shall  we  debate  ? 
and  who  shall  be  judge  ? "  The  priests  argued 
stoutly  for  the  Latin,  the  Protestants  as  strenuously 
contended  that  the  Danish  should  he  the  tongue  in 
wliich  the  disputation  should  be  carried  on.  Tlie 
matter  to  be  debated  concerned  all  present  not  less 
than  it  did  the  personal  disputants,  but  how  could 
they  determine  on  which  side  the  ti-uth  lay  if  the 
discussion  should  take  place  in  a  language  tliey 
did  not  understand  ]  - 

The  second  point  ■was  one  equally  hard  to  be 
settled  :  who  shall  be  judge  ?  The  Protestants  in 
mattei'^  of  faith  would  recognise  no  authority  save 
that  of  God  only  speaking  in  his  o^svn  Word,  al- 
though they  left  it  to  the  king  and  the  nobles  and 
•with  the  audience  generally  to  s;iy  wliether  what 
they  maintained  agi-eed  with  or  contradicted  the 
inspu-ed  oracles.  The  Romanists,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  accept  the  Holy  Scriptures  only  in 
the  sen.se  in  which  Coimcils  iind  the  Fathei-s  had 
intei'preted  them,  reser\'ing  an  appeal  to  the  Pope 
a.s  the  ultimate  and  highest  judge. 

Neither  party  would  yield,  and  now  came  the 
amu.sing  part  of  the  business.  Some  of  the  Roman- 
ists suddenly  discovered  that  the  Luthei-ans  were 
heretics,  schismatics,  and  low  jiei-sons,  with  whom 
it  would  be  a  disgiuce  for  their  bishops  to  engage  in 
argument ;  while  othei-s  of  them,  taking  occasion 
from  the  presence  of  the  royal  guards,  cried  o\it 
that  tliey  were  ovei-iiwed  by  the  niilitaiy,  and 
derjed  the  free  expression  of  their  .sentiments,'  and 

'  Artieuli    Pontifieii  in   Comitiis  Hafniengihus   1530  ex- 
7iiMtt— <'}erdefiinB,  torn.  iii. ;  Mon.  Antiq.,  p.  231. 
■-■  GerdesiuH,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  391,  381. 
^  Pantoppidan,  (.c,  p.  2.35. 


that  the  king  favoured  the  heretics.  The  con- 
ference was  thus  suddenly  In-oken  off;  the  king, 
the  Estates  of  the  Realm,  and  the  spectator  who 
had  gathered  fi-om  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
witness  the  debates,  feeling  not  a  little  befooled  by 
this  nnlooked-for  termination  of  the  afiaii-.'' 

Although  the  Romanists  had  fought  and  been 
beaten,  they  could  not  have  brought  upon  them- 
selves greater  disgi-ace  than  this  is.siie  entailed  upon 
them.  The  people  saw  that  they  had  not  the 
coiu-age  even  to  attempt  a  defence  of  theii-  cause, 
and  they  clid  not  judge  more  favoiu-ably  of  it  when 
they  saw  that  its  supporters  were  ashamed  of  it. 
Taussan  and  the  other  Protestant  pastel's  felt  that 
the  horn-  had  come  for  speaking  bokUy  out.  Setting 
to  work,  they  prepared  a  paper  exhibiting  in  twelve 
articles  the  neglect,  coiTuption,  and  oppression  of 
the  hierarchy.  This  document  they  published  aU 
over  the  kingdom.  It  was  followed  by  a  procla- 
mation fi'om  the  king,  saying  that  the  "Di'vine 
Word  of  the  Gospel "  should  be  freely  and  publicly 
preached,  and  that  Lutherans  and  Romanists  should 
enjoy  equal  protection  until  such  time  as  a  General 
Council  of  Christendom  should  meet  and  decide  the 
que.stion  between  them. 

From  that  time  the  Protestant  confessors  in 
Denmark  rapidly  increased  in  number.  The 
temples  were  left  in  great  degree  without  wor- 
shippers, the  monasteries  ^vithout  inmates,  and  the 
fimds  appropriated  to  theii-  support  were  with- 
tll■aw^l  and  devoted  to  the  erection  of  schools  and 
relief  of  the  poor.  Of  the  monasteries,  some  were 
pidled  down  by  the  mob ;  for  it  was  foimd  impossi- 
ble to  resti-ain  the  popular  indignation  which  had 
been  awakened  by  the  scandals  and  crimes  of  which 
report  made  the.se  places  the  scene.  The  monks 
marchetl  out  of  theii'  abodes,  lea^^ing  their  cloaks 
at  the  door.  Theii"  hoards  found  vent  by  other  and 
more  usefid  channels  than  tlie  monastery ;  and  the 
fathera  foimd  more  profitable  employments  than 
those  in  which  they  had  been  wont  to  pass  the 
cU'owsy  hours  of  the  cell.  Not  a  fe'w  became 
preachei-s  of  the  Gosjwl ;  and  some  devoted  to 
handicraft  those  thews  and  sinews  which  had  run 
to  waste  in  the  frock  and  cowl. 

The  tide  was  manifestly  going  against  the 
bbihops  ;  neverthele.ss  they  fought  on,  having  nailed 
their  coloui-s  to  the  mast.  They  fed  theii'  hopes 
by  the  prospect  of  succour  from  abroad  ;  and  in 
oifler  to  be  ready  to  co-operate  with  it  when  it 
should  arrive,  they  continued  to  intrigue  in  secret, 
and  took  every  means  to  maintain  a  brooding  irri- 
tation witliin  the  kingdom.     Fretlerick,  to  whom 

■■  Gerdesius.  torn,  iii.,  p.  383. 
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their  policy  was  well  known,  deemed  it  wise  to  pro- 
vide agaiust  the  possible  results  of  their  intrigues 
and  machinations,  by  drawing  closer  to  the  Pro- 
testant party  in  Germany.  In  15.32  he  joined  the 
league  which  the  Lutheran  princes  had  formed  for 
their  mutual  defence  at  Schmalkald.' 

It  is  not  easy  adequately  to  describe  the  change 
that  now  passed  ujion  Denmark.  A  serene  and 
blessed  light  arose  upon  the  whole  kingdom.  Not 
only  were  the  Danes  enabled  to  read  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament  in  their  own  tongue,  and 


the  Psalms  of  Da^dd,  wliich  were  also  often  simg 
both  in  their  churches  and  in  their  fields  and  on 
their  liighways,  but  they  had  likewise  numerous 
expounders  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  preachers  of 
the  Gospel,  who  opened  to  them  the  fountains  of 
salvation.  The  land  enjoyed  a  gentle  spi-ing. 
Eschewing  the  snares  which  the  darkness  had 
concealed,  and  walking  in  the  new  paths  which 
the  light  had  discovered  to  them,  the  inliabitants 
showed  forth  in  abundance  in  theii'  lives  the  fruits 
of  the  Gospel,  which  are  purity  and  peace.- 


CHAPTER  X. 


PROTESTANTISM    UNDER   CHRISTIAN    III.,    AND   ITS   EXTENSION   TO  NORWAY  AND    ICELAND. 

Scheme  for  Eestoring  the  Old  Faith  Abortive — Unsuccessful  Invasion  of  the  CountiT  by  Christian  II. — Death  of  the 
King — Interregnum  of  Two  Years— Priestly  Plottings  and  Successes— Taussan  Condemned  to  Silence  and  Exile — 
The  Senators  Besieged  by  an  Armed  Mob  in  the  Senate  House — Taussan  given  up— Bishops  begin  to  Persecute — 
Inundations,  &c. — Christian  III.  Ascends  the  Throne — Subdues  a  Revolt — Assembles  the  Estates  at  Copenliagen 
—The  Bishops  Abolished — New  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  framed,  1547 — Bugeuhagen — The  Seven  Superinten- 
dents— Bugenhagen  Crowns  the  King — Denmark  Flourishes — Establishment  of  Protestantism  in  Norway  and 
Iceland. 


An  attempt  was  made  at  tliis  time  (1.532)  to  turn 
the  flank  of  the  Reformation.  Jacob  Ronnovius, 
the  Ai'chbishop  of  Roeschildien,  a  man  of  astute  but 
dangerous  counsel,  framed  a  measure,  professedly 
in  the  interest  of  the  Gospel,  but  fitted  to  bring 
back  step  by  stej)  the  ancient  superstition  in  all  its 
power.  His  scheme  was,  in  brief,  that  the  Cathe- 
dral-church of  Copenliagen,  dedicated  to  Maiy, 
should  be  given  to  the  Franciscans  or  to  the  Friars 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  the  mass  and  other  rites 
should  not  be  abolished,  but  retained  in  their  primi- 
tive foim  ;  that  the  ofiices  and  chantings  should  be 
perfoiTned,  not  in  the  popular,  but  in  the  Latin 
tongue  ;  that  the  altars  and  other  ornaments  of  the 
sacred  edifices  should  not  be  removed  ;  in  short,  that 
the  whole  ritualistic  machinery  of  the  old  worship 
shoidd  be  maintained,  wliile  "  learned  men  "  were, 
at  the  same  time,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  seve- 
ral parishes.  This  was  a  cunning  device  !  It  was 
sought  to  jiresei-ve  the  foiiner  framework  entu-e,  in 
the  firm  hope  that  the  old  spiiit  would  creep  back 
into  it,  and  so  the  last  state  of  the  Danish 
people  woidd  be  worse  than  the  fii'st.  This  scheme 
was  presented  to  the  king.  Frederick  was  not  to 
bo  liood winked.  His  reply  put  an  elfectual  stop  to 
tlie  project  of  Rouno\-ius.      It  was  the  royal  \n\\ 

'  Seckendorf,  lib.  iii.,  sec.  31,  p.  89.    Pantoppidan,  I.e., 
V.  241.    Gecdesius,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  385,  386. 


that  the  Edict  of  CopenJiagen  should  remain  in 
force.  The  archbishop  had  to  bow  ;  and  the  hopes 
that  the  retrogades  had  buUt  upon  his  scheme  came 
to  nothing.^ 

Scarcely  had  this  cloud  passed,  when  danger 
•showed  itself  in  another  quarter.  The  ex-King 
Christian  II.,  supported  by  his  Po]jisli  allies  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  encouraged  by  the  clerical  mal- 
contents in  Denmark,  made  a  descent  by  sea  upon 
the  country  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  throne. 
Discomfitui'e  awaited  the  enterprise.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  Danish  shore  a  stonn  burst  out  which 
crippled  his  fleet ;  and  before  he  could  repair  the 
damage  it  had  sustained,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
ships  of  Frederick,  and  the  engagement  which  en- 
sued, and  which  lasted  a  whole  day,  resulted  in 
his  complete  rout.  Christian  was  seized,  carried 
to  Soldenberg,  in  the  Isle  of  Alsen,  shut  up  in  a 
gloomy  prison,  and  kept  there  till  the  death  of 
Frederick  in  1.533.'' 

So  far  the  young  Reformation  of  Denmark  had 
been  wonderfully  shielded.  It  luid  kept  its  path 
despite  many  powerful  enemies  within  the  king- 
dom, and  not  a  few  active  plotters  witliout.  But 
now  came  a  short  arrest.     On  the  10th  of  April, 

-  Gerdesius,  torn.  iii..  p.  38G. 

'■'  Pantoppidan.  p.  253- Gerdesius,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  3S3— 390. 

■•  Gerdesius,  torn,  iii.,  p.  390. 
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1533,  Frederick  I.,  now  iu  Iiis  sixty-second  year, 
died.  The  Protestants  bewailed  the  death  of  "  the 
Good  King"  He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  reforming 
cai-eer,  and  there  was  danger  that  his  work  would 
be  interred  with  him.  There  followed  a  troubled 
interregnum  of  two  years.  Of  the  two  sons  of 
Frederick,  Chi-istian,  the  elder,  was  a  Protestant ; 
the  younger,  John,  was  attached  to  the  Romish 
faith.  The  Popish  party,  who  hoped  that,  with 
the  descent  of  Frederick  to  the  tomb,  a  new  day 
had  dawned  for  then-  Church,  began  to  plot  with 
the  view  of  raising  Jolin  to  the  throne.  The  Pro- 
testants were  united  in  favour  of  Christian.  A 
third  party,  who  thought  to  come  in  at  the  breach 
the  other  two  had  made  for  them,  tui-ned  their  eyes 
to  the  dejiosed  King  Christian  II.,  and  even  made 
attempts  to  effect  his  restoration.  ITie  distracted 
country  was  still  more  embroiled  by  a  revival  of 
the  pi-iestly  pretensions.  Frederick  was  in  his 
grave,  and  a  bold  policy  was  all  that  was  needed,  so 
the  bishops  thought,  to  hoist  themselves  and  their 
Church  into  the  old  place.  They  took  a  high  tone 
in  the  Diet.  They  bi-ow-beat  the  nobles,  they  com- 
pelled restoration  of  the  tithes,  and  they  put  matters 
in  train  for  recovering  the  cathedrals,  monasteries, 
manors,  and  goods  of  which  they  had  been  stripped. 
These  successes  emboldened  them  to  venture  on 
other  and  harsher  measiu-es.  They  stretched  forth 
their  hand  to  persecute,  and  made  no  secret  of 
their  design  to  extu-pate  the  Protestant  faith  in 
Denmark. 

Their  first  blows  were  aimed  at  Taussan,  The 
removal  of  that  Vjold  Reformer  and  eloquent  preacher 
was  the  first  step,  they  saw,  to  success.  He  had 
long  been  a  thorn  in  their  side.  The  manifesto 
which  had  been  placarded  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
proclaiming  to  aO  the  negligence  and  corruption  of 
the  hierarchy,  and  which  was  mainly  his  work,  was 
an  offence  that  never  could  be  pardoned  him.  The 
bishops  had  sufficient  influence  to  get  a  decree  passed 
in  the  Diet,  condemning  the  great  preacher  to 
silence  and  sending  him  into  exile.  He  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Cathedral-church  of  Copenhagen, 
where  he  usually  conducted  his'  ministry  ;  every 
other  church  wa.s  closed  against  liim  ;  nay,  not  tlie 
pulpit  only,  the  pen  too  was  interdicted.  He  was 
forbidden  to  write  or  publish  any  book,  and  ordered 
to  withdraw  within  a  month  from  the  diocese  of 
Zealand.  In  whatevei-  part  of  Denmaik  he  might 
take  up  his  abode,  he  was  prohibited  from  publish- 
ing any  writing,  or  addressing  any  a,ssenibly  ;  nor 
could  he  discharge  any  ecclesia-stical  function  ;  he 
must  submit  liimself  in  all  things  to  the  bishops.' 


When  rumoiu's  of  what  was  being  enacted  in  the 
Diet  got  abi'oad,  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen  rushed 
to  arms,  and  crowding  into  the  forum  filled  it  with 
tumult  and  loud  and  continued  outcries.  They 
demanded  that  Taussan  should  be  restored  to  them, 
and  that  the  Diet  should  refrain  from  passing  any 
decree  hostile  to  the  Protestant  fiiith,  adding  that 
if  hai-m  should  befall  either  the  religion  or  its 
preacher,  the  bishops  would  not  be  held  guiltless. 
The  Diet  saw  that  the  people  were  not  in  a  mood 
to  be  trifled  with,  and  some  of  the  senators  made 
an  efibrt  to  pacify  them.  Addressing  the  crowd 
from  the  windows  of  the  senate-house,  they  assured 
them  that  they  would  take  care  that  no  evil  shoidd 
happen  to  Taussan,  that  no  hostile  edict  should 
pass  the  Diet,  and  that  their  Protestant  customs 
and  privileges  should  in  nowise  be  interfered  with  ; 
and  they  exhorted  them  to  go  quietly  to  theii- homes 
and  attend  to  theii'  own  affaii-s.  These  words  did 
not  allay  the  feare  of  the  populace  ;  the  iipi-oar  still 
continued.  The  senators  now  got  angry,  and  shout- 
ing out  with  Stentorian  voice  they  threatened  the 
riotei-s  with  punishment.  They  were  speaking  to 
the  winds.  Their  words  wei-e  not  heard  ;  the  noise 
that  raged  below  drowned  them.  Their  gestures, 
however,  were  seen,  and  these  sufficiently  indicated 
the  ii-ritation  of  the  speakei-s.  The  fumes  of  the 
"conscript  Fathere"  did  but  the  more  enrage  the* 
armed  crowd  Raising  their  voices  to  a  yet  louder 
pitch,  the  rioters  exclaimed,  "  Show  us  Taussan,  else 
we  will  force  the  doors  of  the  hall."  The  senators, 
seized  with  instant  fear,  restored  the  preacher  to  the 
people,  who,  forming  a  guard  round  him,  conducted 
him  safely  from  the  senate-house  to  his  own  home. 
Ronnovius,  Archbishop  of  Roeschildien,  the  prime 
instigator  of  the  pei-secution  now  commenced 
against  the  adherents  of  the  Luthei-an  doctrine, 
had  like  to  have  fared  worse.  He  was  specially 
obnoxious  to  the  populace,  and  would  certainly 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  theii'  wrath,  but  for  the 
magnanimity  of  Taussan,  who  resti-ained  the  furious 
zeal  of  the  multitude,  and  i-escued  the  ai-chbishop 
from  then-  hands.  The  prelate  was  not  ungrateful 
for  this  generous  act ;  he  warmly  thanked  Taussan, 
and  even  showed  him  henceforward  a  measure  of 
friendship.  By-and-by,  at  the  urgent  intercession 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  Copenhagen,  the  church 
of  theii-  favourite  jireacher  was  restored  to  him, 
and  mattei-s,  as  regarded  religion,  resumed  very 
much  their  old  coui-se.' 

The  other  bishops  were  not  so  tolerant.     On  i«- 
tuming  to  their  homes  they  commenced  a  sharp 


'  Pantoppidan,  pp.  2C9,  270— Gerdesius,  torn,  iii.,  p.  397. 


=  Pantoppidan,  p.  211—BlhUoth.  Dan.,  torn  i.,  p.Wetteq. 
—Gerdesius,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  397,  398. 
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jjersecution  against  the  Protestants  in  their  several 
dioceses.  In  Malmoe  and  Veils,  the  metropolitan 
Tobernns  Billeiis  proscribed  the  jsreachers,  who  had 
laboured  there  with  gi-eat  success.  These  cities  and 
some  others  were  threatened  with  excommunication. 
At  Viborg  the  Romish  bishop,  George  Frisius,  left 
no  stone  unturned  to  expel  the  Reformers  from  the 
city,  and  extinguish  the  Protestantism  wliich  had 
there  taken  root  and  begun  gi-eatly  to  xlourish.  But 
the  Protestants  were  numerous,  and  the  bold  front 
which  they  showed  the  bishop  told  him  that  he  had 
reckoned  without  his  host.'  Not  in  the  towns  only, 
but  in  many  of  the  country  parts  the  Protestant 
assemblies  were  put  down,  and  their  teachers  driven 
away.  Beyond  these  severities,  however,  the  per- 
secution did  not  advance.  The  ulterior  and  sterner 
measures  to  wliich  these  beginnings  would  most 
assuredly  have  led,  had  time  been  given,  were  never 
reached.  Denmark  had  not  to  buy  its  Reformation 
with  the  block  and  th^  stake,  as  some  other  coun- 
tries were  required  to  do.  This,  doubtless,  was  a 
blessing  for  the  men  of  that  generation ;  that  it  was 
80  for  the  men  of  the  following  ones  we  are  not 
prepared  to  maintain.  Men  must  buy  with  a  gi-eat 
price  that  on  wliich  they  are  to  put  a  lasting  value. 
The  martyrs  of  one's  kindred  and  countiy  always 
move  one  more  than  those  of  other  lands,  even 
though  it  is  the  same  cause  for  which  their  blood 
has  been  poured  out.-' 

The  calamities  of  the  two  imhappy  years  that 
divided  the  decease  of  Frederick  I.  from  the  election 
of  his  successoi',  or  rather  his  quiet  occupation  of 
the  throne,  were  augmented  by  the  rage  of  the 
elements.  The  waters  of  the  sky  and  the  floods  of 
ocean  seemed  as  if  they  had  conspired  against  a 
land  already  sufficiently  afflicted  by  the  bitterness 
of  political  parties  and  the  bigotiy  of  superstitious 
zealots.  Great  inundations  took  place.  In  some 
instances  whole  towns  were  ovei-flowed,  and  many 
thousands  of  their  inhabitants  were  drownied. 
"Ah!"  said  the  adherents  of  the  old  worship  to 
the  Protestants,  "now  at  last  you  are  overtaken  by 
the  Divine  vengeance.  You  have  cast  down  the 
altai-s,  defaced  the  images,  and  desecrated  the 
temples  of  the  true  religion,  and  now  the  hand  of 
God  is  stretched  out  to  chiustise  you  for  j'our  im- 
piety."" It  was  unfortunate,  however,  for  this 
interpretation  that  these  inundations  swallowed 
up  the  house  and  field  of  Romanist  and  of  Pro- 
testant alike.  And,  further,  it  seemed  to  militate 
against  this  tlieoiy  that  the  occuiTence  of  these 

'  Pantoppidan,  p.  272. 
2  Gerdesius,  torn,  iii.,  p.  399. 

'  Holvadei',  ann.  1.W2,  pp.  02, 93.  Paulus  Orosiiis,  IlUt., 
lib.  vii.,  cap.  37,  p.  508— GcrdosiuB,  torn,  iii.,  p.  390i 


calamities  had  been  sLmidtaneous  -svith  the  apparent 
return  of  the  country  to  the  old  faith.  There  were 
not  wanting  those  who  regarded  these  events  with 
a  superstitious  fear ;  but  to  the  majority  they 
brought  a  discipline  to  faith,  and  a  stimulus  to 
effort.  In  two  years  the  sky  again  cleared  over 
the  Protestant  cause,  and  also  over  the  coimtry  of 
Denmark.  The  eldest  son  of  Frederick,  whose 
hearty  attachment  to  Protestantism  had  already 
been  sufficiently  proved  by  his  reforming  measures 
in  Holstein  and  Scldeswig,  was  elected  to  the 
throne  (Jidy,  1534),  and  began  to  reign  under  the 
title  of  Clu-istian  III. 

The  newly-elected  sovereign  found  that  he  had 
first  to  conquer  his  kingdom.  It  was  in  the  hands 
of  enemies,  the  bishops  namely,  who  retii'ed  to  theii- 
dioceses,  fortified  themselves  in  then-  castles,  and 
made  light  of  the  authority  of  the  newly-elected 
sovereign.  Christopher,  Coimt  of  Oldenburg,  also 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  behalf  of  Chiis- 
tian  II.  The  wealth  of  the  religious  houses,  the 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  of  the  cathedrals,  and 
even  the  bells  of  the  churches,  coined  into  money, 
were  freely  expended  in  carrying  on  the  war  agamst 
the  king.  Much  labour  and  treasm-e,  and  not  a 
little  blood,  did  it  cost  to  reduce  the  warlike  coiuit 
and  the  rebellioxis  prelates.^  But  at  last  the  task 
was  accomplished,  though  it  was  not  till  a  whole 
year  after  liis  election  that  Christian  was  able  to 
enter  on  the  peacealjlo  i)Ossession  of  his  kingdom. 
His  first  stej),  the  country  being  quieted,  was  to 
summon  (1.536)  a  meeting  of  the  Estates  at  Copen- 
hagen. The  king  addressed  the  assembly  in  a 
speech  in  which  he  set  forth  the  calamities  which 
the  bishops  had  brought  upon  the  nation,  by  their 
opposition  to  the  laws,  theii-  hatred  of  the  Reformed 
doctrine,  and  their  ceaseless  plottings  against  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  commonwealth,  and  he  laid 
before  the  Diet  the  heads  of  a  decree  which  he 
submitted  for  its  adojjtion.  The  proposed  decree 
was,  in  brief,  that  the  order  of  the  cpiscojiate  should 
be  forever  abolished ;  that  the  wealth  of  the  bishops 
should  revert  to  the  State  ;  that  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  should  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
laymen  ;  that  the  rule  of  the  Church  should  be 
administered  by  a  general  s)mod ;  that  i-cligion 
should  be  Reformed ;  that  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
Church  should  cease  ;  and  that,  although  no  one 
should  be  compelled  to  reiiomice  the  Roman  faith, 
all  should  be  instructed  out  of  the  Woixl  of  God ; 
that  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  and  posses-sioiis,  or 
what  of  them  had  not  been  consumed  in  the  war 


•"  Olivar.,   Vila    Pa>di   Elio;    pp.   It2,  17-1 — Gerdesius, 
torn.  iii>,  pp.  402,  IOC). 
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just  end«l,  should  be  devoted  to  the  support  of 
"  superintendents  "  and  learned  men,  and  the  found- 
ing of  academies  and  univereities  for  the  instruction 
of  youth. 

The  proposal  of  the  king  was  received  by  the 
Diet  with  much  favour.  Being  put  into  regular 
form,  it  was  passed;  all  present  solemnly  sub- 
scribed it,  thus  giving  it  the  form  of  a  national 
and  perpetual  deed.  By  this  "Recess  of  Copen- 
hagen," as  it  was  styled,  the  Reformed  faith  was 
publicly  established  in  Denmark.' 


teries,  with  some  exceptions,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  had  been  taken  possession  of  in  the  name 
of  the  nation,  and  were  devoted  to  the  founding  of 
.schools,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  support 
of  the  Pi-otestant  pastore,  to  whom  the  cathedi-als 
and  chm-ches  were  now  opened.  The  work  still 
awaited  completion;  and  now,  in  1-5-17,  the  crown 
was  put  upon  it. 

In  this  year,  also  a  memoi-able  one  in  the  annals 
of  Denmark,  the  king  called  together  all  the  pro- 
fessoi-s  and  pastors  of  his  kingdom  and  of  the  two 


So  far  the  work  had  advanced  in  l.")36.  The  in- 
surrection of  the  bishops  had  been  suppressed,  and 
their  pei-sons  jiut  under  restraint,  tliough  the  king 
magnanimously  spared  their  lives.  The  Romish 
episcopacy  was  abolished  as  an  order  recognised 
and  sanctioned  by  tlie  SUite.  Tlie  prelates  could 
no  longer  wield  any  tempoml  jurisdiction,  nor  could 
tliey  chiim  the  aid  of  the  State  in  enforcing  acts  of 
spiritual  authority  exercised  over  those  who  still 
continued  voluntarily  subject  to  them.     The  monas- 

'  CnwuH,  Hist.  Chriit.  III.,  lib.  iv.,  p.  153;  ed.  Cop'-n- 
hajjcn,  1737— Gerdesius,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  400 — ^108. 


duchies,  for  the  puqwse  of  framing  a  constitution 
for  the  Protestiint  Church.  A  draft,  the  joint 
labour,  it  would  appear,  of  the  king  and  the  theo- 
logians, of  what  seemed  tlie  Scriptui-al  order,  was 
drawn  up.-     A  Grerman  copy  was  sent  to  Luther 


-  Moshcim  speaks  of  this  plan  a.'s  the  sole  work  <f 
Bugenhapen.  This  is  o  mistake.  In  tho  preface  to  tli' 
constitution,  as  (jivon  by  Grammius  in  his  edition  ot 
OraKius'  Hisionj  o/  Christian  III.,  are  these  words  :  "  Con  - 
vocatis  doctoribus  et  prtedicatoribus  ecclesiorum  <; 
Danise  B«gno  et  Ducatibus  suis,  illud  in  mandatie  dedit 
rex,  ut  ordinationcm  aliquam  socram  conscriberent,  <!•■ 
qua  consultaront"  (Havinp  called  together  the  doctor? 
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for  revision.  It  was  approved  by  the  Reformer 
and  the  other  theologians  at  Wittemberg,  and  when 
it  was  returned  there  came  along  with  it,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  king,  Bugenhagen  (Pomeranus),  to 
aid  by  his  wisdom  and  experience  iu  the  tinal  settle- 
ment of  this  matter.  The  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
worehip  of  the  Danish  Protestant  Chiu-ch  were  ar- 
ranged substantially  in  accordance  with  the  scheme 


The  Popish  bishops  having  been  removed  from 
then-  sees,  it  was  the  care  of  the  king,  this  same 
year,  to  appoint  seven  Protestant  bishops  in 
their  room.  These  were  inducted  into  their  office 
by  Bugenbagen,  on  the  7th  of  August,  in  the  Cathe- 
dral-church of  Copenhagen,  with  the  apostolic  rite 
of  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Their  work,  as  defined 
by  Bugenhagen,  was  the  "oversight"  of  the  Church. 


Jill.-:' 


of  the  king  and  his  theologians,  for  the  emendations 
of  Wittemberg  origin  were  not  numerous  ;  and  the 
constitution  now  enacted  was  subscribed  not  only 
by  the  king,  but  also  by  two  professors  from  each 
college,  and  by  all  the  leatling  pastors.' 


and  preachers  of  the  Church  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark 
and  its  duchies,  the  king  gave  it  in  command  that  tlioy 
should  subscribe  a  certain  ecclesiastical  order,  respecting 
which  they  were  to  deliberate).— Gerdesius.toin.  iii.,  p.  408. 
'  Crogius,  in  his  History  of  Christian  III.  (pp.  170,  171), 
has  preserved  a  list  of  the  original  subscribers.  The  list 
may  be  seen  in  Gerdesius,  tom.  iii.,  p.  459. 

57 — VOL.  II. 


and  their  title  "  su])erintendent "  rather  than 
"bishop."-  When  installed,  each  of  them  pro- 
mised that  he  would  show  fidelity  to  the  king,  and 
that  he  would  we  all  diligence  in  his  diocese  to 
have  the  Word  of  God  faithfully  preacheil,  the 
Sacraments  purely  administered,  and  the  ignorant 
instructed  in  the  ])riiiciples  of  religion.  They 
further  engaged  to  see  that  the  youth  gave  attend- 
ance at  school,  and  that  the  alms  of  the  poor  were 


-  "  Superintendentes    dicti    potins   quam    Episcopi." 
(Cragius,  Hist..  I.e.,  p.  169— Gerdesius,  tom.  iii.,  p.  411.) 
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rightly  distributecL  The  names  and  dioceses  of 
these  seven  superintendents  were  as  follow : — 
Peter  Palladius  was  appointed  to  Zealand  ;  Francis 
Wormord  to  Schonen ;  George  Viburg  to  Fnuen ; 
John  Vandal  to  Ripen ;  Matthew  Lang  to  Ai-thu- 
sien ;  Jacob  Scaning  to  Viborg ;  and  Peter  Thorn 
to  Alborg.  These  were  all  men  of  piety  and  leai-n- 
ing ;  and  they  continued  for  many  yeai-s  largely  to 
benefit  the  Chm-ch  and  Kingdom  of  Demuark  by 
their  laboure."^ 

In  the  above  list,  as  the  reader  ^\■ill  mark,  the 
name  of  the  man  who  was  styled  the  Luther 
of  Denmark  does  not  occiu-.  John  Taussiin 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  RoesehOdien.  It  was  judged,  doubt- 
less, that  to  train  the  future  ministry  of  the  Chiu'ch 
was  meanwhile  the  most  important  work  of  all. 
He  discharged  tliis  duty  four  yeare.  In  1542,  on 
the  death  of  John  Vandal,  he  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  Ripen.'  Of  the  three  Mendicant  orders 
which  had  floui-ished  in  Denmark,  some  left  the 
kingdom,  othei-s  joined  the  ranks  of  the  people  as 
handicraftsmen  ;  but  the  majority,  qualified  by  their 
talents  and  knowledge,  became  preachei-s  of  the 
Gospel,  and  in  a  very  few  yeai-s  scarce  a  friar  was 
there  who  had  not  renoiuiced  the  habit,  and  with 
it  the  Romish  religion,  and  embraced  the  Protestant 
faith.' 

This  year  (15-17),  which  had  already  witnessed 
so  many  events  destined  to  mould  the  future 
of  the  Danish  people,  was  to  be  illustrated  by 
anotlicr  before  it  closed.  In  the  month  of  August, 
King  Chi-istian  was  solemnly  cro^vned.  The  nume- 
rous rites  without  which,  it  was  believed  in  Popish 
times,  no  king  coidd  validly  reign,  and  which 
•were  devised  mainly  mth  a  view  to  display  the 
splendour  of  the  Church,  and  to  insinuate  the 
superiority  of  her  Pontift"  to  kings,  were  on  this 
occasion  dispen-sed  with.  Only  the  simple  cere- 
mony of  anointing  was  retained.  Bugenhagen  pre- 
sided on  the  occasion.  He  placed  on  the  king's 
head  the  golden  crown,  adorned  -with  a  row  of 
jewels.  He  put  into  his  hands  the  sword,  the 
sce[)tre,  and  the  apple,  and,  having  committed  to 
liim  these  insignia,  ho  brieliy  but  solemnly  ad- 
monished him  in  govei-ning  to  seek  the  honour  of 
the  Eternal  King,  l)y  whose  providence  he  reigned, 
and  the  gowl  of  the  commonwealtli  over  which  he 
had  been  set.* 


•  Gerdeaiiis.  torn,  iii.,  pp.  411,  412. 

'  Vita  Tautsanl,  in   Diblioth.   Van.,  toui.  i.,  p.  25— Ger- 
desius,  torn,  iii.,  p.  412. 
'  CragiuH.  I.e.,  p.  172. 

*  Gi'ivli-ninK.  fom.  iii.,  p.  410.    CrnpiiiB  says  tlint  Chris- 
tian III.  wiia  tliu  lirul  kiiiK  wlio  inauifurutcd  his  luiKU 


The  magnanimous,  piiident,  and  God-fearing  king 
had  now  the  satisfiictiou  of  seeing  the  work  on 
which  his  heart  had  been  so  greatly  set  completed. 
The  powerful  opposition  which  threatened  to  bar 
his  way  to  the  throne  had  been  overcome.  The 
nobles  had  rallied  to  him,  and  gone  heartily  along 
with  him  in  all  his  measures  for  emancipating  his 
coimtry  from  the  yoke  of  the  liierarchy,  the  exac- 
tions of  the  monks,  and  the  demoralising  influence 
of  the  beliefs  and  rites  of  the  old  supei-stition. 
Teachers  of  the  truth,  as  contained  in  the  foimtains 
of  inspii'ation,  wei-e  forming  congi-egations  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Schools  were  springing  up ; 
lettere  and  the  study  of  the  sacred  sciences — which 
had  Mien  into  neglect  diu-ing  the  yeai-s  of  ciril 
war — began  to  revive.  The  Univereity  of  Copen- 
hagen rose  from  its  ruins;  new  statutes  were 
framed  for  it ;  it  was  amply  endowed ;  and  learned 
men  from  other  coiintries  were  invited  to  fill  its 
chaii-s  ;^  and,  as  the  consequence  of  these  enlightened 
measures,  it  soon  became  one  of  the  lights  of  Chiis- 
tendom.  The  scai-s  that  ci^ol  strife  had  inflicted  on 
the  land  were  eflaced,  and  the  .sorrows  of  former 
years  forgotten,  in  the  prosperous  and  smiling  as- 
2)ect  the  country  now  began  to  wear.  In  June, 
1539,  the  last  touch  was  put  to  the  work  of  Refor- 
mation in  Denmark.  At  the  Diet  at  Odensee, 
the  king  and  nobles  subscribed  a  solemn  bond,  en- 
gaging to  pei-severe  in  the  Reformed  doctrine  in 
which  they  had  been  instnicted,  and  to  maintaiii 
the  constitvition  of  the  Protestant  Chiu'ch  which 
had  been  enacted  two  yea  re  before." 

Still  fiuther  towards  the  north  lUd  the  light 
penetrate.  The  day  that  had  opened  over  Den- 
mark shed  its  rays  upon  Norway,  and  even  upon 
the  remote  and  dreary  Iceland.  Norway  had  at 
fii-st  refiLsed  to  accept  of  Christian  III.  for  its  king. 
Tlie  bishops  there,  as  in  Denmark,  headed  the 
opposition ;  but  the  triumph  of  Christian  in  the 
latter  countiy  paved  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  his  authority  in  the  former.  In  1537,  the 
Archbishop  of  Drontheim  fled  to  the  Netherlands, 
carrying  with  liim  the  treasures  of  his  cathedral. 

with  the  rites  of  the  R'formed  religion.  He  is  mistaken 
in  this.  The  reader  will  rocoUect  that  Gustavas  Vasa  of 
Swedon  (1528)  was  crowned  in  the  same  way.  Varillas, 
in  his  Historij  of  Ri^iolutions,  complains  that  Pomeranus 
invonted  .a  new  ceremony  for  the  coronation  of  kings. 
(I'iintoppidan,  I.e.,  p.  312.) 

■■  Amont,'  tlie  learned  foreigners  who  tautflit  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  Gerdesius  specially  mentions  John 
MacabiEus  or  M'Alpine.  of  the  Scottish  clan  M'Alpine,  who 
had  been  a  student  at  Wittemberg,  and  "a  man  of  great 
loiirning  and  piety."  (Gerdesius,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  416,  417. 
Vinding,  Descript.  Acail.  Hafnia;,  pp.  71—73.) 

'  Srckundorf.  lib.  iii.,  sec.  75,  pp.  242,  243.  Gerdesius, 
tvm.  iii.,  pp.  414,  415. 
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This  broke  the  hostile  phalanx  :  the  country  sub- 
mitted to  Christian,  and  the  consequence  was  the 
introduction  into  Norway  of  the  same  doctrine  and 
Church  constitution  which  had  already  been  esta- 
blished among  the  Danes. 

Iceland  was  the  farthest  possession  of  the  Danish 
crown  towards  the  north.  That  little  island,  it 
might  have  been  thought,  w;is  too  insignificant  to 
be  stimggled  for ;  but,  in  truth,  the  powers  of  super- 
stition fought  as  stout  a  battle  to  preserve  it  as 
they  have  waged  for  many  an  am])ler  and  fairer 
domain.  The  tii'st  attempts  at  Reformation  were 
made  by  Augmuud,  Bishop  of  Skalholt.  Dis- 
niaj'ed,  however,  by  the  determined  front  which 
the  priests  presented,  Augmimd  abdicated  his  oflice, 
to  escape  their  wrath,  and  retired  into  private  life.' 
In  the  following  year  (1540)  Huetsfeld  was  sent 


thither  by  the  king  to  induct  Gisser  Enei-sijn,  who 
had  been  a  student  at  Wittemberg,  into  the  See  of 
Skalholt.^  Under  Enersbn  the  work  began  in 
earnest.  It  advanced  slowlj^,  however,  for  the 
opposition  was  strong.  The  priests  plotted  and 
the  mobs  repeatedly  broke  into  tumult.  Day  by 
day,  however,  the  truth  struck  its  roots  deeper 
among  the  people,  and  at  last  the  same  doctrine 
and  ecclesiastical  constitution  which  had  been  em- 
braced in  Denmark  were  received  by  the  Icelanders;' 
and  thus  this  island  of  the  sea  was  added  to  the 
domains  over  which  the  sun  of  the  Reformation 
already  shed  his  beams,  as  if  to  aiibrd  early  augury 
that  not  a  shore  is  there  which  this  light  will  not 
visit,  nor  an  islet  in  all  the  main  which  it  will  not 
clothe  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  and  make 
vocal  with  the  songs  of  salvation. 


•Book  eiebrntl). 


PROTESTANTISM  IN  SWITZEKL.VND  FROJI  ITS  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  ZTJEICH  (1525)  TO  THE  DEATH 

OF  ZWINGLE  (1531). 


CHAPTER  I. 

ZWIXGLE — HIS    DOCTRIXE    OF   THE    LORD's    SUPPER. 

Turn  Southward— Switzerland- Eeformation  from  Above— Ub-ic  Zwingle— His  Preparation— Resume  of  his  Cai'eer— 
The  Foreign  Service— The  Gospel  the  Cure  of  his  Nation's  Evils— Zwingle  at  Zurich— His  varied  Qualities 
—Transformation  of  Switzerland— A  Catastrophe  near— The  Lord's  Supper— Transubstantiation— Luther's 
Views— Calvin's  Views— Import  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  Human  Side— Its  Import  on  the  Divine  Side— 
Zwingle's  Avoidance  of  the  two  Extremes  as  regards  the  Lord's  Supper. 


Following  in  the  track  of  the  light,  we  have 
reached  our  farthest  limit  toward  the  north.  We 
now  turn  southward  to  those  lands  where  the 
Reformation  had  its  first  rise,  and  where  it  fought 
its  gi-eatest  battles.  There  every  step  it  took  was 
amidst  stakes  and  scafiblds,  but  if  there  its  course 
was  tlie  more  tragic,  its  influence  was  the  more 
])0wei-f\d,  and  the  cliangcs  it  ctTected  the  more 
lasting.  In  France  thousands  of  confessors  and 
martyi-8  are  about  to  step  upon  the  stage,  and  act 
their  part  in  the  gi-eat  drama  ;  but  first  we  mu.st 
turn  aside  to  Switzerland,  and  resuming  our  nar- 
rative at  the  point  where  wc  drop])cd  it,  we  shall 
can-y  it  forward  to  the  death  of  Zwingle. 

'  Cragius,  Aniuil.  Christ.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  203. 


We  have  traced  in  former  pages  the  dawn  of 
Protestantism  among  the  hills  of  Helvetia.  Not 
from  Germany,  for  the  name  of  Luther  had  not  yet 
been  heard  in  Switzerland  ;  not  from  Fi-ance,  nor 
any  neighbouring  country,  but  from  the  skies,  it 
may  bo  truly  said,  the  light  first  shone  upon  the 
Swiss.  From  a  herdsman's  cottage  in  the  valley  of 
tlio  Tockenburg  came  their  Reformer,  Ulric  Zwingle. 
Wlien  a  child  he  was  wont  to  sit  by  the  evening's 
hearth  and  listen  %vith  rapt  attention  to  the  his- 
tories of  the  Bible  recited  by  his  pious  grandmother. 
As  years  passed  on  and  his  powers  expanded  he 
found  access  to   the  book  itself,   and  made  it  his 

=  Ibid.,  p.  218.    Seckendorf.  lib.  iii.,  sec.  75,  p.  242. 
^  Cragius,  ad  ann.  l.Vta.     Pantoppidan.  ad  ann.  1547— 
ex  Gerdesio,  tom.  iii.,  p.  41C. 
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daily  study.  The  light  broke  uixiii  his  soul.  Con- 
tiniung  to  read,  it  shoue  clearer  eveiy  day.  At 
last,  but  not  tiU  yeai-s  after,  hLs  eyes  were  fully 
opened,  he  saw  the  glory  of  the  Gospel,  and  feade 
a  final  adieu  to  Rome. 

Personal  contact  with  e^ol  can  alone  give  that 
sense  of  its  malignity,  and  that  burning  detestation 
of  it,  which  will  prompt  one  to  a  life-long  sti-uggle 
for  its  overthrow.  We  can  trace  this  principle  in 
the  ordei-ings  of  ZwLngle's  lot.  He  was  destined  to 
spend  his  days  in  constant  battle  with  two  terrible 
e\'ils  that  wei'e  tarnishing  liis  country's  feme,  and 
extinguishing  his  coTintiy's  virtue.  But  reared  in 
the  Tockenburg,  artless  and  simple  as  its  shep- 
herds, he  was  not  yet  fit  for  liis  destined  work,  and 
had  to  be  sent  to  school.  We  refer  to  other  schools 
than  those  of  Basle  and  Vienna,  where  he  was 
initiated  into  the  language  and  philosophy  of  the 
nncienta.  Fu-st  stationed  at  Glarus,  he  there  was 
brought  into  contact  ^yiih  the  hon-oi's  of  the  foreign 
service.  He  had  daily  before  his  eyes  the  "w-idows 
and  orphans  of  the  men  who  had  been  drawn  by 
French  tuid  Italian  gold  across  the  Alps  and 
slaughtered ;  and  there,  too,  he  saw  a  not  less 
aflFecting  sight,  the  maimed  and  emaciated  forms  of 
those  who,  escaping  the  sword,  had  brought  back  to 
their  country  woree  e^"ils  than  wounds,  even  the  vices 
of  coiTupt  and  luxurious  nations.  At  Einsiedeki, 
to  which  by-and-by  he  removed,  he  received  his 
second  lesson.  There  he  had  occasion  to  mark  the 
ravages  which  pilgrimages  and  image-worship  inflict 
iipon  the  conscience  and  the  morals.  He  had  time 
to  meditate  on  these  two  gi-eat  evils.  He  resolved 
to  spare  no  effort  to  uproot  them.  But  his  titist 
for  success  in  tliis  work  was  solely  in  the  Gospel. 
This  alone  could  dispel  the  darkness  in  wliich  pil- 
gi-images  with  all  their  attendant  abominations  had 
their  rise,  and  tliis  alone  could  extinguish  that  love 
of  gold  which  wa.s  draining  at  once  the  blood  and 
tlie  vii-tue  of  his  countrymen.  Other  and  sub- 
sidiary aids  would  come  in  their  time  to  assist  in  this 
great  battle  ;  but  the  Gospel  must  come  fii-st.  lie 
would  teach  the  individual  Swiss  to  bow  before  a 
holy  altar,  and  to  sit  at  a  pure  health  ;  and  this  in 
due  time  would  pour  a  current  of  fresh  blood  into 
the  ^•eins  of  the  State.  Then  the  virtue  of  old  days 
would  revive,  and  their  glorious  valleys  would  again 
be  trodden  by  men  capable  of  renewing  the  heroic 
deeds  of  their  sires.  But  the  seed  of  Divine  truth 
nuist  be  scattered  over  tlie  worn-out  soil  before 
fiiiits  like  these  could  flourish  in  it.  These  were 
tlie  views  that  led  to  the  striking  union  of  the  pastor 
and  the  jiatriot  which  Zwingle  presents  to  us.  The 
niin  fif  liis  Keform,  wider  in  its  direct  scope  tlian 
that  of  Gennany,  embraced  both  Church  and  State, 


the  latter  through  the  fonner.  It  was  not  because 
he  trusted  the  Gospel  less,  but  because  he  trusted 
it  more,  and  saw  it  to  be  the  one  fruitful  source  of 
aU  ten-estrial  vii-tues  and  blessings,  and  because  he 
more  freely  interpreted  his  mission  as  a  Reformer, 
and  as  a  member  of  a  republic  felt  himself  more 
thoroughly  identified  -with  his  country,  and  more 
responsible  for  its  failings,  than  it  is  possible  for  a 
subject  of  an  emjiire  to  do,  that  he  chalked  out  for 
himself  this  coiu-se  and  pui'sued  it  so  steadfast  Ij-. 
He  sought  to  restore  to  the  indi\'idual  piety,  to  the 
nation  virtue,  and  both  he  woidd  derive  from  thi 
same  fountain — the  Gospel. 

Having  seen  and  pondered  over  the  two  lessons 
put  before  him,  Zwingle  was  now  prepared  for  his 
work.  A  vacancy  occuiTed  in  the  Cathedi'al-chuich 
of  Zurich.  The  revival  of  lettei-s  had  reached  that 
city,  and  the  magistrates  cast  their-  eyes  arouml 
them  for  some  one  of  gi'eat-er  accomplishments  than 
the  chapter  could  sujjply  to  till  the  post.  Their 
choice  fell  on  the  Chajilain  of  Einsiedeln.  Zwingle 
brought  to  Ziuich  a  soul  enlightened  by  Di\'ine 
ti-uth,  a  genius  which  solitude  had  nursed  into 
ardoiu-  and  sublimity,  and  a  heart  burning  with 
indignation  at  the  authoi's  of  his  nation's  ruin. 
He  fii-mly  resolved  to  use  his  eloquence,  which 
was  gi'eat,  in  rousing  his  coimti-ymen  to  a  sen>  ■ 
of  then-  degradation.  He  now  stood  at  the  ceiiti' 
of  the  Republic,  and  his  voice  sounded  in  thrill- 
ing tones  through  all  S^vitzerland.  He  proceeded 
step  by  steji,  taking  care  that  his  actual  reforms 
did  not  outnui  the  stiige  of  enlightenment  his 
coimtrymen  had  reached.  He  shone  equally  as  :i 
pastor,  as  a  writer,  and  as  a  disputant.  He  was 
alike  at  home  in  the  council-chamber,  in  the  public 
assembly,  and  in  the  hall  of  business.  His  acti\ity 
was  untiring.  His  cleiir  penetrating  intellect  and 
capacious  mind  made  toil  light,  and  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  many  men.  Tlie  light 
spread  around  him,  other  Reformei-s  arose.  It  was 
now  as  when  moniing  opens  in  that  same  Swiss 
land  :  it  is  not  Mont  Blanc  that  stands  up  in  soli- 
tary radiance ;  a,  dozen  and  a  dozen  peaks  ai-oimd 
him  begin  to  bum,  and  soon  not  a  summit  far  or 
near  but  is  touched  with  glory,  and  not  a  valley, 
liowever  profound,  into  which  day  does  not  j>our 
the  tide  of  its  eflidgence.  So  did  the  sky  of 
Switzerland  begin  to  kindle  all  round  with  the 
Protcsbmt  da\TO.  To^\'n8  and  hamlets  came  out 
of  the  darkness — the  long  luid  deep  darkness  uf 
monkeiy — and  stood  forth  in  the  light.  The  great 
centres,  Bern  (1528),  Ba.slc  (l.'iL'O),  Schaffhauseu 
(1,")29),  St.  Gall  (1528),  abandoned  Rome  .aid 
embraced  the  Gospel.  Along  the  foot  of  the  J nri. 
around  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  east  and  west  vl' 
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Nortliern  Switzerland,  from  the  gates  of  Geneva  to 
the  shores  of  Constance  did  the  light  spread.  The 
altars  on  which  mass  had  been  offered  were  over- 
turned ;  the  idols  burned  like  other  wood ;  cowls, 
frocks,  beads,  and  pardons  wei-e  cast  away  as  so 
much  rabbish ;  the  lighted  caudles  were  blown  out 
and  men  turned  to  the  living  lamp  of  the  Word. 
Its  light  led  them  to  the  cross  wliereon  was  offered, 
once  for  all,  tlie  sacrifice  of  the  Eternal  Priest. 

We  halted  in  our  narrative  at  what  might  be 
termed  the  noon  of  the  Zwinglian  Reformation. 
We  saw  Protestantism  fully  established  in  Zurich, 
and  partially  in  the  cantons  named  al)ove  ;  but  the 
man  who  had  had  the  honour  to  begin  the  work  was 
not  to  have  the  honour  of  completing  it ;  his  bril- 
liant career  was  soon  to  close ;  ah'eady  there  were 
signs  of  tempest  tipon  the  summit  of  the  Helvetian 
mountains ;  by-and-by  the  storm  will  burst  and 
obscure  for  a  time — not  destroy — the  gi'eat  work 
which  the  Reformer  of  Zurich  had  originated. 
The  catastrophe  which  is  but  a  little  way  before  us 
must  be  our  second  stage  in  the  Swiss  Reformation. 

The  last  time  Zwingle  came  before  us  was  at 
Marburg  in  1529,  where  we  find  him  maintaining 
against  Luther  the  spiiituality  of  the  ortlinance  of 
tlie  Lord's  Supper.  Before  resuming  our  narra- 
tive of  events  it  becomes  necessary  to  explain  the 
position  of  Zwingle,  with  reference  to  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  tliis  reqiiires  lis  to 
consider  the  views  on  this  head  held  by  Luther 
and  Calvin.  It  is  possible  clearly  to  perceive  the 
precise  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  taught  by  any 
one  of  these  great  men  only  when  we  have  com- 
pared the  views  of  all  three. 

The  Lord's  Supper  began  early  to  be  corrupted 
in  the  primitive  Church.  The  simple  memorial  was 
changed  into  a  mystery.  That  mystery  became, 
century  by  century,  more  awful  and  inexplicable. 
It  was  made  to  stand  apart  from  other  ordinances 
and  services  of  the  Chureli,  not  only  in  respect  of 
the  greater  reverence  with  which  it  was  regarded, 
but  as  an  institution  in  its  own  nature  wholly 
distinct,  and  altogether  peculiar  in  its  mode  of 
woi-king.  A  secret  virtue  oi'  potency  was  attri- 
buted to  it,  by  which,  apart  from  the  faith  of 
the  recipient,  it  operated  mystciiously  upon  the 
soul.  It  was  no  longer  an  ordinance,  it  was  now 
a  spell,  a  charm.  The  spirit  of  ancient  paganism 
had  crept  back  into  it,  and  ejecting  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  acts  through  it  in  the  case  of  all  who 
believe,  it  had  filled  it  with  a  magical  infli-iencc.  The 
Lord's  Su])por  was  the  institution  nearest  the  cross, 
and  the  spirit  of  reviving  error  in  seizing  upon  it 
was  actuated  doiibtloss  by  the  consideration  that 
the  pen'ersion  of  this  institution  was  the  readiest 


and  most  eftectual  way  to  shut  up  or  poison  tho 
fountain  of  the  workl's  salvation.  The  corruption 
went  on  till  it  issued,  in  1215,  in  the  dogma  of 
transubstantiation.  The  bread  and  wine  which 
were  set  upon  the  Communion  tables  of  the  first 
century  became,  by  the  fiat  of  Innocent  III.,  flesh 
and  blood  on  the  altars  of  the  thirteentli. 

Despite  that  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  is 
opposed  to  Scripture,  contradicts  reason,  and  out- 
rages all  our  senses,  there  is  about  it,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  conclude,  some  extraordinary  power  to 
hold  captive  the  mind.  Luther,  who  razed  to  the 
ground  every  other  part  of  the  Romish  system,  left 
this  one  standing.  He  had  not  courage  to  cast  it 
down;  he  continued  to  his  life's  end  to  believe  in 
consubstantiation — that  is,  in  the  presence  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  with,  in,  or  under  the 
bread  and  wine.  He  strove,  no  doubt,  to  purify 
his  belief  from  the  gross  materialism  of  the  Romish 
mass.  He  denied  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a 
sacrifice,  or  that  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  elements 
was  to  be  worshipped  ;  but  he  maintained  that  the 
body  was  thei-e,  and  was  received  by  the  communi- 
cant. The  imion  of  the  Divinity  with  the  humanity 
in  Christ's  person  gave  to  His  glorified  body,  he  held, 
new  and  wholly  uneartldy  qualities.  It  made  it 
independent  of  space,  it  endowed  it  with  ubiquity ; 
and  when  Zwingle,  at  Marburg,  argued  in  reply 
that  this  was  opposed  to  all  the  laws  of  matter, 
which  necessitated  a  body  to  be  in  only  one  place 
at  one  time,  Luther  scouted  the  objection  as  being 
merely  mathematical.  The  Reformer  of  Wittem- 
berg  did  not  seem  to  perceive  that  fatal  con- 
sequences would  result  in  other  directions,  from 
assei'ting  such  a  change  upon  the  body  of  Christ  as 
he  maintained  to  be  wrought  upon  it  in  wtue  of 
its  union  vdth  the  Divinity,  for  undoubtedly  such 
a  theory  imperils  the  reality  of  the  two  great  facts 
which  are  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  system, 
the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 

Nor  was  it  Luther  only  who  did  homage  to  this 
dogma.  A  yet  more  jjowerful  intellect,  Calvin 
namely,  was  not  able  wholly  to  disenthral  liimself 
from  its  influence.  He  believed,  it  is  true,  neither 
in  transubstantiation  nor  in  consubstantiation,  but 
lie  hesitated  to  admit  tho  thorough,  pure  spiritu- 
ality of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  teaches  that  the 
communicant  receives  Christ,  who  is  spiritually 
present,  only  by  his  faith  ;  but  he  talks  vaguely, 
withal,  as  if  he  conceived  of  an  emanation  oi' 
influence  radiated  from  the  glorified  humanity  now 
at  the  Right  Hand,  entering  into  the  .sold  of  the 
believer,  and  inqjlantiug  there  the  germ  of  a  glori- 
fied humanity  like  to  that  of  his  risen  Ijord.  In 
this  scarcely  intelligible  idea  there  may  be  more  tlian 
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the  lingering  influ- 
ence of  the  mysticism 
of  bygone  ages.  We 
can  ti-ace  in  it  a  desii-e 
on  the  part  of  Cah-in 
to  approximate  as 
nearly  as  possible  the 
standpoint  of  the 
Lutherans,  if  so  he 
might  close  the  breach 
which  di^dded  and 
weakened  the  two 
great  bodies  of  Protestants,  and  rally  into  one  host 
all  the  forces  of  the  Reformation  in  the  face  of  a 
yet  powerful  Papacy. 

Zwingle  has  more  succes.sfully  extricated  the 
sjjiritual  from  the  mystical  in  the  Saci-ament  of  the 
Lord's  Sapper  than  either  Luther  or  Calvin.  His 
sentiments  were  a  recoU  from  the  mysticism  and 
absurdity  which,  from  an  early  age,  had  been 
gathering  round  tliis  Saci-ament,  and  which  had 
reached  their  height  in  the  PopLsh  doctrine  of  tin- 
masa. 

Some  have  maintained  that  the  recoil  went  too 
far,  that  Zwingle  fell  into  the  eiTor  of  excessive 
8im])licity,  and  that  he  reduced  the  ordinance  of 
the  Lord's  Su])])or  to  a  mere  memorial  or  commemo- 
ration senice.     lILs  earliest  statements  (1525)  on 


the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  and  especially  the 
Eucharist,  may  be  open  to  this  objection ;  but  not 
so  his  latter  teachings  (1530),  we  are  disposed  to 
think.  He  retiimed  to  the  golden  mean,  avoiding 
both  extremes — neither  attributing  to  the  Sacra- 
ment a  mystical  or  magical  efficacy,  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  making  it  a  bare  and  naked  sign  of  a  past 
event  on  the  other. 

In  order  to  understand  his  views,  and  see  their 
accordance  with  Scripture,  we  must  attend  a 
moment  to  the  natiu-e  and  design  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  seen  in  its  institution.  Tlie  primaiy 
end  and  significancy  of  the  Lonl's  Sui>pcr  is  a 
commemoration :  "  Do  tliis  in  remembrance  of 
me."  But  the  event  commemorated  is  of  such  a 
kind,  and  our  relation  to  it  is  of  such  a  nature, 
that  the  CQmmemoration  of  it  necessaiily  implies 
more  than  mere  remembi-ance.  We  are  commemo- 
rating a  "  death  "  which  was  endui-ed  in  our  room, 
and  is  an  expiation  of  our  sin ;  we,  therefore, 
cannot  commemorate  it  to  the  end  in  view  but 
ui  faith.  We  i-est  upon  it  as  the  giound  of  our 
etci-nal  life  ;  we  thus  recei\-e  liis  "  flesh  and  blood  " 
— that  is,  the  s|iiritual  blessings  his  death  procui-ed. 
Nay,  more,  by  a  jiublic  act  we  ))lace  oui-selves  in 
tlie  i-anks  of  his  followci-s.  Wc  promise  or  vow 
allegiance  to  him.  This  much,  and  no  moiv,  is 
done  on  the  human  side. 
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We  liini  to  the  Divine  side.  What  is  signified 
and  done  liere  must  also  be  modified  and  deter- 
mined hj  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  Tlie  bread 
and  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  being  the  representatives 
of  tlie  body  and  blood  of  Chnst,  are  the  symbols  ot 
an  eternal  redemption.  In  placing  these  sjiubols 
before  us,  and  inviting  us  to  pai-take  of  them,  God 
puts  before  us  and  offers  unto  us  that  redemption. 
We  receive  it  by  faith,  and  he  applies  it  to  us  and 
works  it  in  us  by  his  Spirit.  Thus  the  Supper 
becomes  at  once  a  sign  and  a  seal.  Like  the 
"  blood  "  on  the  door-post  of  the  Israelite,  it  is  a 
"  token  "  between  God  and  us  ;  for  from  the  Pass- 
over the  Lei-d's  Supper  is  historically  descended, 
and  the  intent  and  efficacy  of  the  foimer,  infinitely 
heightened,  li^■e  in  the  latter.  This,  in  our  view, 
exhausts,  both  on  the  Di^ane  and  on  the  human 
side,  all  which  the  ininciples  of  the  Word  of  God 
warrant  us  to  hold  in  reference  to  the  Evieharist ; 
and  if  we  attempt  to  put  more  into  it,  that  more, 
should  we  closely  examine  it,  will  be  found  to  be 
not  s])iritual  but  magical. 

Zwinglf's  grand  maxim  as  a  Rpfoi-mer  eminently 
was  the  authority  of  Holy  Scnpture.  Luther  re- 
jected nothing   iu  the   worship  of  GoU   unless  it 


iiig  his  maxim , 
Z\viugle,forgetting 
all  human  glosses, 
Papal  edicts,  and  the  mysticism  of  the  schools, 
came  sti-aight  to  the  New  Testament,  dii-ected  his 
gaze  steadfastly  and  exclusively  upon  its  pages, 
and  gathered  from  thence  what  the  Lord's  Sup- 
jier  really  meant.  He  foimd  that  on  the  human 
side  it  was  a  "  commemoration  "  and  a  "  jiledge," 
and  on  the  Divine  side  a  ".sign"  and  '' sciU." 
Further,  the  instiii mentality  on  the  part  of  man 
by  which  he  receives  the  blessing  represented  is 
faith ;  and  the  agency  on  the  part  of  God,  by 
which  that  blessing  is  coineyed  and  apjJied,  is 
the  Holy  Spii-it. 

Such  was  the  Lord's  Supper  as  Ulrie  Zwingle 
found  it  in  the  origiiuil  institution.  He  jnirgcd  it 
from  ever}'  vestige  of  mysticism  and  materialism  : 
but  he  left  its  spiritual  cUicacy  unimpaired  and 
perfect, 
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remembered  how  often  Zwingle  had  thiindered 
against  the  foreign  service  from  the  pulpit.  He  liad 
been,  they  now  saw,  then-  liest  friend,  theii"  tniest 
patriot;  and  the  Popish  cantons  envied  Zurich, 
wliich  maiiily  througli  Zwingle's  influence  had 
wholly  escaped,  or  suffered  but  slightly,  from  a 
stroke  which  had  fallen  with  such  stunning  force 
upon  themselves. 

Tlie  Eomanists  saw  tlie  favourable  impression 
that  was  being  made  upon  the  popular  sentiment, 
and  bethought  them  by  what  means  they  might 
counteract  it.  The  -wiser  among  them  reflected,  on 
the  one  hand,  how  little  progi'ess  they  were  making 
in  the  suppression  of  Lutheranism  by  beheading 
and  burning  its  disciples  ;  and,  on  the  other,  how 
much  advantage  Zwingle  had  gained  from  the  re- 
ligious disputation  at  Zm-ich.  "  They  deliberated," 
says  Bullinger,  "  day  and  night,"  and  at  last  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  right  coiu-se  was  to  hold 
a  public  disputation,  and  conquer  the  Reformation 
by  its  own  weapons — lea^-ing  its  truth  out  of  theii- 
calculations.  They  would  so  arrange  beforehand  as 
to  make  sure  of  the  victory,  by  selecting  the  fitting 
place  at  which  to  hold  the  disputation,  and  the  right 
men  to  decide  between  the  controvei-sialists.  The 
scheme  promised  to  be  attended  with  yet  anotlier 
advantage,  although  they  took  care  to  say  nothing 
about  it,  \inless  to  those  tliey  could  absolutely  tiiist. 
Z^vingle,  of  coiu-se,  would  come  to  the  conference. 
He  woidd  be  in  their  power.  They  could  condemn 
and  burn  him,  and  the  death  of  its  chamjiion  would 
be  the  death  of  the  movement.- 

Accordingly  at  a  Diet  held  at  Lucei-no,  the  l.'itli 
January,  ir)26,  the  Five  Cantons — Lucerne,  Uri, 
Schwitz,  Ap]5enzell,  and  Friburg — resoh-od  on  a  dis- 
putation, and  agreed  that  it  should  take  place  at 
Bern.  Tlio  Bernese,  however,  declined  the  honour. 
Basle  was  next  selected  as  a  suitable  jilace,  being 
the  seat  of  a  imiversity,  and  boasting  the  residence 
within  it  of  many  learned  men.  But  Basle  was  as 
little  covetous  of  the    lionour  as  Bern.      After  a 


The  ^-ictories  that  we  narrated  in  a  foregoing  Book 
of  thLs  History  (Book  VIII.)  caused  the  utmost 
alarm  among  the  partisans  of  the  Papacy.  The 
movement,  first  despised  by  them,  and  next  half 
welcomed  as  holding  out  the  hope  of  a  little  plea- 
siu-able  excitement,  had  now  grown  to  such  a  head 
that  it  threatened  to  lay  in  the  dust  the  whole 
stately  fabric  of  their  riches  and  power.  They  must 
go  wisely  to  work,  and  strike  such  a  blow  as  woidd 
sweep  Zwingle  and  his  movement  from  the  soil  of 
Helvetia.  Tliis,  said  they,  making  sm-e  of  their 
victory  before  -wiiming  it,  will  react  favourably  on 
Germany.  The  torrent  once  stemmed,  the  watei-s 
of  heresy  will  retreat  to  the  abyss  whence  they 
issued,  and  the  "  everlasting  hills "  of  the  old 
faith,  which  the  deluge  threatened  to  ovei-top,  will 
once  more  lift  up  their  heads  stable  and  majestic 
as  ever. 

An  event  that  happened  in  the  political  world 
helped  yet  further  to  impress  upon  the  Eomanists 
the  necessity  of  some  instant  and  Angorous  step. 
The  ten-ible  battle  of  Pavia  projected  a  dark  shadow 
upon  Switzerland,  but  shed  a  gleam  of  popularity 
on  Zwingle,  and  indirectly  on  the  Reformation.  A 
numerous  body  of  Swiss  mercenaries  had  fought  on 
that  bloody  field.  From  five  to  six  tiiousand  of 
their  corpses  swelled  its  slain,  and  five  thou- 
sand were  taken  alive  and  made  pi-isoners. 
These  were  afterwards  released  and  sent  home, 
but  in  what  a  plight !  Tlieir  arms  lopped  ott', 
their  faces  seamed  and  scarred  ;  many,  through  hun- 
ger and  faintness,  dying  by  the  way,  and  the  rest 
am\-ing  in  rags  !  Not  only  was  it  that  these 
spectacles  of  horror  wandered  over  the  land,  but 
from  every  city  and  liamlet  arose  the  wail  of 
widow  and  the  cry  of  or])han.  What  the  jjoet 
said  of  Albion  might  now  be  applied  to  Helvetia  : 

"  Our  isle  ho  mada  a  nourish  of  iialt  tears, 
And  none  hut  women  left  to  wiiil  tlie  dead."  ' 

In  that  day  of  their  aoro  calamity  the  people 


^liakespeare,  1  Henry  VI.,  act  i.,  scene  1, 


?  Christoffel,  p.  384. 
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good  deal  of  negotiating,  it  was  concluded  to  hold 
the  disputation  at  Baden  on  the  16th  May,  1526.' 

This  being  settled,  the  cantons  looked  around 
them  for  powerful  champions  to  do  battle  for  the 
old  faith.  One  illustrious  champion,  who  had 
figured  not  without  glory  on  the  early  fields  of 
the  Reformation,  stUl  survived — Dr.  Eck,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Ingolstadt.  Our  readera  have  not 
forgotten  the  day  of  Leipsic,  where  Eck  encountered 
Luther,  and  foiled  him,  as  he  boasted ;  but  finding 
Luther  perversely  blind  to  his  defeat,  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  returned  with  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  to  bum 
the  man  who  had  no  right  to  live  after  having 
been  confuted  by  Eck.  Dr.  Eck  was  a  man  of  un- 
doubted learning,  of  unrivalled  volubility — in  short, 
the  best  swordsman  Rome  had  then  at  her  service. 
The  choice  of  the  Pojjish  cantons  unanimously  fell 
on  this  veteran. 

Eck  was  to  reap  from  this  passage-at-arms  more 
solid  laurels  than  mere  fame.  On  the  side  of  Rome 
the  battle  had  begiui  to  be  maintained  lai'gely  by 
money.  The  higher  clergy  in  Suabia  and  Switzer- 
land piously  taxed  themselves  fer  this  laudable 
object.  The  Suabian  League  and  the  Archduke  of 
Austria  raised  money  to  hire  the  services  of  men 
willing  and  able  to  fight  in  these  campaigns.  There 
was  no  reason  why  the  doctor  of  Ingolstadt  should 
give  his  time,  and  endanger,  if  not  life,  yet  those 
hard-won  honours  that  made  life  sweet,  without  a 
reasonable  recompense.  Eck  wa-s  to  be  handsomely 
paid  ;  ^  for,  says  BullLnger,  quoting  a  very  old  pre- 
cedent, "  he  loved  the  wages  of  umighteousness." 
The  doctor  of  Ingolstadt  accepted  the  combat,  and 
with  it  victory,  its  inseparaljle  consequence  as  he 
deemed  it.  "Writing  to  the  Confederate  deputies  at 
Baden,  Dr.  Eck  says,  "  I  am  full  of  confidence  that 
I  shall,  mth  little  trouble,  maintain  against  Zwingle 
our  old  true  Christian  faith  and  customs  to  be 
accordant  with  Holy  ScriptiU'e,"  and  tlion  with  a 
scorn  justifiable,  it  may  be,  in  so  great  a  personage 
;i.s  tlie  Vice-Chancellor  of  tho  University  of  Ingol- 
stadt, when  descending  into  the  arena  to  meet  the 
son  of  the  shepherd  of  the  Tockenburg,  he  siiys, 
"  Zwingle  no  doubt  has  milked  more  cows  than  he 
lias  road  books.  "^ 

But  Dr.  Eck  was  not  to  encounter  Zwingle  at 
Biiden.  The  Coiuicil  of  Zurich  refused  leave  to 
their  pastor  to  go  to  the  conference.  Whispers  had 
come  to  the  ears  of  their  Excellencies  that  the 
Rojuanists  intended  to  employ  other  weapons  bo- 
sides  argument.     The  place   where  the  conference 


'  Euchat,  torn,  i.,  p.  275. 

=  Christoffel,  p.  225. 

^  Z;tv«j.  Opii.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  '105. 


was  to  be  held  was  of  evil  omen ;  for  at  Baden  the 
blood  of  the  Wirths  *  was  yet  scarcely  diy  ;  and 
there  the  Popish  cantons  were  all-powerful.  Even 
Eck,  with  whom  Zwingle  was  to  dispute,  had  pro- 
claimed the  futility  of  fighting  against  such  heretics 
as  the  preacher  of  Zurich  with  any  other  weapons 
than  "fire  and  sword."''  So  far  as  the  "fire" 
could  reach  him  it  had  already  been  employed 
against  Zwingle;  for  they  had  burned  his  books  at 
Friburg  and  his  effi(/i/  at  Lucei-ne.  He  was  ready 
to  meet  at  Zurich  then-  entue  controversial  phalanx 
from  its  Goliath  downwards,  and  the  magistrates 
woidd  have  welcomed  such  meeting ;  but  send  him 
to  Baden  the  covmcil  would  not,  for  that  was  to 
send  him  not  to  dispute,  but  to  die. 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion  the  lords  of  Zurich 
transgi'essed  no  law  of  charity,  and  their  conclusion, 
hard  though  it  was,  did  the  Romanists  of  S\vitzer- 
land  no  wrong.  Wherever  at  this  hour  they  looked 
in  the  surrounding  cantons  and  provinces,  what  did 
they  see  1  Stakes  and  victims.  The  men  who  were 
so  eager  to  argue  at  Baden  showed  no  relish  for  so 
tedious  a  process  where  they  could  employ  the  more 
summary  one  of  the  sack  and  rope,  At  Lucerne, 
Heniy  Messbei'g  was  thrown  into  the  lake  for 
speaking  against  the  nuns ;  and  John  Nagel  was 
burned  alive  for  sowijig  "  Zwinglian  tenets."  At 
Schwitz,  Eberhard  Polt  of  Lachen,  and  a  priest  of 
the  same  place,  suffered  death  by  burning  for  speak- 
ing against  the  ceremonies.  At  the  same  time 
Peter  Spengler,  a  Protestant  minister,  was  di'O'mied 
at  Friburg  by  order  of  tho  Bishop  of  Constance. 
Nor  did  the  man  who  had  won  so  many  laurels  in 
debate,  disdain  adding  thereto  the  honours  of  the 
executioner.  But  a  short  week  before  the  con- 
ference at  Baden,  Eck  presided  over  a  consistory 
which  met  in  the  market-place  of  Mersburg,  antl 
condemned  to  the  flames  as  a  heretic,  John  Ilugol, 
the  Pastor  of  Lindau.  The  martyr  went  to  tho 
stake  singing  the  Te  Deum,  and  was  heard  ami<l 
the  fires  ofl'ering  the  prayer,  "  Father,  forgi\o 
them."  • 

When  the  appointed  day  came  the  de])utios  began 
to  anive.  Twelve  cantons  of  tho  Confederacy 
sent  each  a  representative.  Zurich  had  received 
no  in^^tation  and  sent  no  deputy.  The  Bishops  of 
Constance,  of  Coirc,  of  Lausanne,  and  of  Ba,sle  were 
also  represented  at  the  conference.  Eck  came 
attended  by  Faber,  the  college  companion  of 
Zwingle,'  and  Thomas  Murner,  a  monk  of  tho 
order  of   the   Carmelites.     The  list  of  Protestant 

■•  See  ante,  bk.  viii.,  chap.  15. 
"  Kuchat,  torn,  i.,  p.  270. 
c  Ibid.,  p.  278.    Christoffel,  p.  229. 
'  See  ante,  bk.  viii.,  chap.  5, 
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controversialists  was  a  modest  one,  embracing  only 
the  names  of  CEcolampadius  from  Basle,  and  Haller 
from  Bern.  In  neither  of  these  two  cities  was  the 
Reformation  as  yet  (1526)  established,  but  the 
conference  just  opening  was  destined  to  give  a 
powerful  impulse  to  Protestantism  in  both  of  them. 
In  Bern  and  Basle  it  halted  meanwhile  ;  but  from 
this  day  the  Reformation  was  to  resume  its  march 
in  these  cities,  and  pause  only  when  it  had  reached 
the  goal.  Could  the  Romanists  have  foreseen  this 
'  result,  they  would  have  been  a  little  less  zealous  in 
the  aflair  of  the  conference.  If  the  arguments  of 
the  Popish  deputies  should  prove  as  strong  as  their 
dresses  were  magnificent,  there  could  be  no  question 
with  whom  would  remain  the  victory.  Eck  and 
his  foUomng  of  prelates,  magistrates,  and  doctors 
came  robed  in  garments  of  damask  and  sOk.  They 
wore  gold  chains  round  their  necks  ;  crosses  reposed 
softly  and  piously  on  their  breasts  ;  their  fingers 
glittered  and  burned  -vvith  precious  jewels  ; '  and 
their  measured  step  and  uplifted  countenances  were 
such  as  beseemed  the  bravery  of  their  apparel.  If 
the  plays  of  our  great  dramatist  had  been  then  in 
existence,  and  if  the  men  now  assembling  at  Baden 
had  been  a  troupe  of  tragedians,  who  had  been  hired 
to  act  them,  nothing  could  have  been  in  better 
taste ;  but  fine  robes  were  slender  qualifications 
for  a  discussion  which  had  for  its  object  the  selec- 
tion and  adoption  of  those  principles  on  which  the 
Churches  and  kingdoms  of  the  future  were  to  be 
constructed.  In  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  the 
Reformers,  in  comparison  with  the  men  in  damask, 
were  but  as  a  company  of  mendicants.  The  two 
were  not  more  different  in  di-eas  than  in  their  way 
of  living.  Eck  and  his  friends  lodged  at  the  Baden 
parsonage,  where  the  -wine,  provided  by  the  Abbot 
of  Wettingen,  was  excellent.  It  was  supplied 
without  stint,  and  used  not  less  so.-  Qilcolani- 
padius  put  up  at  the  Pike  Inn.  His  meals  were 
quickly  dispatched,  and  the  landlord,  wondering 
how  he  occupied  his  time  in  his  room,  peered  in, 
and  found  him  reading  or  praying.  "A  lieretic, 
doubtless,"  siiid  he,  "  but  a  pious  one  wthal." 

Eck  was  still  the  same  man  we  saw  him  at 
Leipsic — his  shoulders  as  broad,  his  voice  as  Sten- 
torian, and  hLs  manner  as  violent.  If  the  logic  of 
his  argument  halted,  ho  lielpcd  it  with  a  vigorous 
stamp  of  his  foot,  and,  aa  a  contemporary  poet  of 
Bern  relates,  an  occasional  oath.  In  Rtnkiiig 
conti-ast  to  his  poi-ter-likc  figure,  was  the  tall, 
thin,  dignified  foi-m  of  his  opponent  Q5colarapa- 
diuH.  Some  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  says  Bullinger, 
could  not  hel])  wi.shing  that  the  "sallow  man,"  so 


calm,  yet  so  firm  and  so  majestic,  were  on  "  their 
side." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  outline  of  the  dis- 
putation. The  ground  traversed  was  the  same 
wliich  had  been  repeatedly  gone  over.  The  points 
debated  were  those  of  the  real  presence,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  the  adoration  of  IMary  and  the  saints, 
worshipping  by  images,  and  purgatory,  ■\Ndth  a  few 
minor  questions. '  The  contest  lasted  eighteen  days. 
"  E-\'ery  day  the  clergy  of  Baden,"  says  Ruchat, 
"  walked  m  solemn  procession,  and  chanted  litanies, 
to  have  good  success  in  the  disputation."*  Eck 
revelled  in  the  combat,  and  when  it  had  ended  he 
claimed  the  victory,  and  took  care  to  have  the  great 
news  published  through  the  Confederacy,  exciting 
in  the  Popish  cantons  the  lively  hope  of  the  instant 
restoration  of  the  old  faith  to  its  former  glory.  But 
the  question  is,  who  gathered  the  spoils  ?  We  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  answering  that  question  when 
we  think  of  the  fresh  life  imparted  to  Bern  and 
Basle,  and  the  rapid  strides  with  which,  from  this 
time  forward,  they  and  other  cities  advanced  to  the 
establishment  of  their  Reformation. 

Eck  felt  the  weight  of  Zwingle's  arm,  although 
the  Reformer  was  not  present  in  person.  The 
Popish  party,  having  appointed  foiu-  secretaries  to 
make  a  faithfid  record  of  the  conference,  prohi- 
bited all  others  from  taking  notes  of  the  debate, 
under  no  less  a  penalty  than  death.  Yet,  despite 
this  stern  law,  evening  by  evening  Zwingle  was 
told  how  the  tight  had  gone,  and  was  able,  morning 
by  morning,  to  send  his  advice  to  his  friends  how 
to  set  the  battle  in  order  for  the  day.  It  was 
cleverly  done.  A  student  from  the  Vallais,  Jerome 
Walsch,  who  professed  to  be  using  the  baths  of 
Baden,  attended  the  conference,  and  every  evening 
wrote  do^vn  from  memory  the  coiu'se  the  argimient 
had  taken  that  day.  Two  students  did  the  oflice 
of  messenger  by  timis.  Arriving  at  Zurich  over- 
night, they  handed  Walsch's  notes,  together  with 
the  letters  of  CEcolampadius,  to  Zwingle,  and  were 
back  at  Baden  next  morning  with  the  Reformer's 
answer.  To  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  armed  sen- 
tries at  the  gates,  who  had  been  ordered  to  keep  a 
strict  watt'h,  they  carried  on  their  heads  babkets  of 
jioultry.  Even  theologians,  they  hinted,  must  eat. 
Jf  Dr.  Eck,  and  the  worthy  divbies  with  him, 
should  go  without  their-  dinner,  they  would  not 
bo  answerable  for  what  might  hap])en  to  the  good 
caiise  of  Romanism,  or  to  those  who  should  tiike  it 
upon  them  to  stop  the  supplies.  Thus  they  came 
and  went  without  its  being  suspected  on  what 
errand  they  journeyed. 


'  Bullinfe'or,  Chron.,  torn,  i.,  p.  351. 


'  Riicliat,  torn,  i.,  p.  281. 
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After  tlie  serious  business  of  the  conference,  there 
came  a  little  comedy.  In  the  train  of  the  doctor  of 
Ingolstadt,  as  we  have  already  said,  came  Thomas 
3Iumer,  monk  and  lecturer  at  Lucerne.  The 
deputies  of  the  cantons  had  just  given  judgment  for 
Eck,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  triumphed  in  the  de- 
bate, and  crushed  the  Zwinglian  heresy.  But 
Miimer,  asijiiing  to  the  honour  of  slaying  the  slain, 
rose,  in  pi-esence  of  the  whole  assembly,  and  read 
forty  charges,  which,  putting  body  and  goods  in 
pledge,  he  offered  to  make  good  against  Zwnglc. 
No  one  thought  it  worth  while  to  reply.  Where- 
upon the  Cordelier  continued,  "  I  thought  the 
cowai'd  would  come,  but  he  has  not  shown  face. 
I  declare  forty  times,  by  every  law  human  and 
divine,  that  the  tyi-ant  of  Zurich  and  aU  his  fol- 
lowers are  knaves,  bars,  perjurers,  adulterers, 
infidels,  thieves,  sacrilegers,  gaol-birds,  and  such 
that  no  honest  man  without  blushing  can  keep 
company  with  them."'  Having  so  spoken  he  sat 
down,  and  the  Diet  was  at  an  end. 

Thus  we  behold,  at  nearly  the  same  moment,  on 
two  stages  widely  apart,  measures  taken  to  suppress 
Protestantism,  which,  in  their  results,  help  above 
all  thiui's  to  establish  it.      In  the  little  town  of 


Baden  we  see  the  dejjuties  of  the  cantons  and  the 
representatives  of  the  bishops  assembling  to  confute 
the  Zwinglians,  and  vote  the  extinction  of  the  Re- 
form movement  in  Switzerland.  Far  away  beyond 
the  Pyrenees  we  see  (March,  1.526)  the  Emperor 
Charles  sitting  do^vn  in  the  Moorish  Alcazar  at 
Seville,  and  inditing  a  letter  to  his  brother  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  commanding  him  to  simimon  a 
Diet  at  Spires,  to  execute  the  Edict  of  Worms. 
The  disputation  at  Baden  led  very  dii-ectly,  as 
we  shall  immediately  see,  to  the  establishment  of 
Protestantism  in  the  two  important  cantons  of 
Bern  and  Ba,sle.  And  the  Diet  of  Sjjires  (152G), 
instead  of  an  edict  of  2)roscripticm,  produced, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  an  edict  of  toleration 
in  favour  of  the  Reformation.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Ingolstadt  and  the  head  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  acting  wthout  concert, 
and  certainly  not  designing  what  they  accom- 
jilisli,  unite  their  powerful  aids  in  helping  onward 
the  cause  of  the  world's  emancipation.  There  is 
One  who  overniles  their  counsels,  and  makes  use 
of  them  to  overthrow  that  which  they  wish  to 
uphold,  and  protect  that  which  they  seek  to 
destroy. 
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The  liver  of  Refoi-m  was  rolling  its  bounteous 
floods  onward  and  diffusing  verdure  over  the 
lian-en  lands,  when  suddenly  a  foul  and  poisoned 
rivulet  .sought  to  discharge  itself  into  it.  Had  this 
latter  corrupted  the  great  stream  with  which  it 
seemed  on  tlie  point  of  mingling,  death  and  not 
life  would  have  been  imparted  to  the  nations  of 
Christendom.  Zwingle  foresaw  the  evil,  and  his 
next  labour  was  to  prevent  so  terrible  a  disaster 
Ixifalling  the  world;  and  his  efforts  in  this  imi)Ortant 
matter  claim  our  attention  before  proceeding  to 
trace  the  influence  of  tlie  Baden  disputation  on  the 
two  powerful  cantons  of  Bern  and  Basle. 

»  Kuchat,  torn,  i.,  p.  287.    Christoffel,  p.  231. 


Zwingle  was  busy,  as  we  have  seen,  combating 
the  Papal  foe  in  front,  when  the  Anabajitist  enemy 
suddenly  stai-ted  up  and  attacked  him  in  the  rear. 
We  ha-\e  already  detailed  the  deplorable  tragedies 
to  which  this  fanatical  sect  gave  birth  in  C!ennany.'- 
They  were  about  to  vent  the  same  imi)ieties  and 
enact  the  same  abominable  excesses  on  the  soil  of 
Ssvitzerl.and  wliich  had  created  .so  much  misery  else- 
where. This  sect  was  rather  an  im])ortatiou  than 
a  native  growth  of  Helvetia.  The  notorious 
Thomas  Munzer,  throw*  upon  the  Swiss  frontier 
liy  the  storms  of  the  peiusant-war  in  Gennany, 
brought  witli  him   his   peculiar  doctrines   to  sow 

'  See  ante,  bk.  ix. 
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tliem  auioi>g  the  followers  of  Zwingle.  He  found 
11  few  unstable  minds  prepared  to  receive  theui,  in 
particular  Coiirad  Grebel,  of  au  ancient  Swiss 
family,  and  FelLx  Manx,  the  son  of  a  prebend. 
These  two  were  Mimzer's  first  disciples,  and  after- 
wards leaders  of  the  sect.  They  hiul  been  excel- 
lently educated,  but  were  men  of  loose  principles 
and  licentious  lives.  To  these  pei-sons  others  by- 
aud-by  joined  themselves.' 

These  men  came  to   Zwingle  and  said   to  him. 


the  same  :  I  have  not  sinned ;  I  am  no  more  in 
the  flesh,  but  in  the  sjurit ;  I  am  dead  to  the  flesh, 
and  the  flesh  is  dead  to  me."  The  wisdom  of 
Zwingle's  reply  to  Grebel's  proposal  was  as  great 
as  its  words  were  few.  "We  cannot,"  said  he, 
"  make  a  heaven  upon  earth."  - 

Ee-haptism  was  rather  the  badge  than  the  creed 
of  this  sect.  Under  the  spiritual  pretext  of  eman- 
cii)ation  from  the  flesh,  they  denied  the  office 
and   declined   the  authority  of  the  pastors  of  the 


THE    PKOTESTAXT    CAVALCADE    OX    THE   WAY    TO    )IEKX 


"  Let  us  found  a  Church  m  which  there  shall  bo 
no  sin."  Grebel  and  Manx  had  a  way  peculiar  to 
themselves  of  forming  an  immaculate  society.  Their 
method,  less  rare  than  it  looks,  Wius  simply  to 
change  all  the  ^^ces  into  virtues,  and  thus  indul- 
gence in  them  would  imply  no  guilt  and  lea've  no 
Btain.  This  was  a  method  of  attaining  sinlessness 
in  which  Z\vingle  could  not  concur,  being  unable  to 
reconcile  it  \nt\\  the  Gospel  ]irecept  which  says 
that  "  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we 
should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  the 
Jiresent  evil  world."  "  In  whatever  crime  or  vice 
they  are  taken,"  said  Zwingle,  "  their  defence  is  ever 


'  Euchat,  torn,  i.,  rp.  231, 232.     Christoffel,  pp.  240,  2.50. 
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Church  and  of  the  magistrates  of  the  Strtte.^  Un- 
der the  same  pretext  of  spirituality  they  claimed  a 
release  from  every  personal  virtue  and  all  social 
obligations.  They  dealt  in  the  same  way  with  the 
Bible.  They  had  a  li'yht  within  which  sufficed  for 
their  guidance,  and  made  them  independent  of  the 
Word  without.  Some  of  them  threw  the  book  into 
the  fire  sapng,  "  The  letter  killetli."  "  Infant  bap- 
tism," said  they.  "  is  a  honible  abomination,  a 
flagrant  imjiiety,  inveut«d  by  the  evil  spirit  and 
Pope  Nicholas  of  Rome."  * 

-  Zwing.  0pp.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  231,  and  torn,  iii.,  p.  3G2. 

■■•  Euchat,  torn,  i.,  p.  234. 

■•  Hottingi'V,  torn,  iii.,  p.  219.    Ewhat,  torn,  i.,  p.  232. 
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The  freaks  aud  excesses  iii  which  they  began  to 
indulge  were  very  extraordinary,  and  resembled 
those  of  men  whose  wit«  are  disordered.  They 
woidd  form  themselves  in  a  ring  on  the  street,  dance, 
sing  songs,  and  tiunble  e;ich  other  about  in  the  dust 
At  other  times,  putting  on  sackcloth,  and  strewing 
ashes  on  then-  heads,  they  would  rush  through  the 
streets,  bearing  lighted  torches,  aud  iitteiing  dis- 
mal cries,  "  Woe  !  woe  !  yet  forty  days  and  Ziuich 
shall  be  destroyetl."'  Others  professed  to  have  re- 
ceived revelations  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  Othei-s 
internipted  the  public  worship  by  standing  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  congi-egation  and  proclaiming 
aloud,  •■  I  am  the  door  ;  by  me,  if  any  man  enter  in, 
he  shall  be  saved."  They  held  from  time  to  time 
uoctuMud  revels,  at  wluch  psalms  and  jo^^al  ballads 
were  sung  altemately,  and  this  they  called  "  setting 
\ip  the  T^ord's  table."  Foiu-teen  of  their  number 
were  apprehended  by  the  magistrates,  contrjuy  to 
Zwingle's  advice,  shut  up  in  the  Heretics'  Tower, 
aud  fed  on  bread  and  water.  On  the  foui-teenth  day 
"  an  angel  opened  their  prison  door  and  led  them 
foi-th."'  Contrary  to  what  hapi)ened  in  Peter's 
case,  with  which  they  compared  their-  deliverance, 
the  angel  found  it  necessary  to  remove  certain 
])lanks  before  he  coidd  eflect  theii"  liberation. 

The  magistrates,  alanned  for  the  public  peace, 
ordered  Zwingle  to  hold  a  tlLsputatiou  •v\-ith  them. 
The  conference  took  place  on  the  17th  Januai-y, 
152.5.  Zwingle's  victory  was  complete,  and  the 
magistrates  followed  it  up  by  an  edict,  ordering  all 
infants  to  be  baptised  \vithin  eight  days.^  The 
fanatics  no  more  gave  obedience  to  the  command 
of  the  magistrates  than  submission  to  the  arguments 
of  Zwingle.  They  neither  brought  their  cluldren 
to  be  Ijaptised  nor  abjured  their-  opinions.  A  second 
disputation  was  enjoined  by  the  coimcil.  It  was 
lield  in  the  March  of  the  same  year,  but  with  the 
same  results.  Victoi-y  or  defeat  came  alike  to  men 
who  had  resolved  to  adhere  to  theii-  beliefs  whatever 
arguments  might  be  brought  in  refutation  of  them. 
Severer  measures  were  now  adopted  against 
them.  Some  were  imprisoned  ;  others  were  ban- 
ished from  the  canton.  Zwingle  disapproved  of 
these  coercive  remedie.s,  and  the  event  justified  his 
wisdom.  Persecution  but  inflamed  their  zeal, 
and  their  di.spei-sion  caii-ie<l  the  fire  to  other  c-an- 
tons.  In  St.  Gall  their  numbei-s  were  reckoned  at 
800;  in  the  canton  of  Ai)pcnzell  at  1.200.  They 
extended  also  to  Schaffliausen  and  the  Grisons, 
whore  they  gave  rise  to  disordei-s.  Two  of  the  sect 
uinloi-took  to  go  and  preach  in  the  Po])i.sh  canton 
of  Scliwitz  ;  the  unhappy  creatures  wei-e  seize<l  and 

«  Ruchftt,  i.,  pp.  2.32, 23.1.     =  Ibid.,  p.  2H.     ■•  Ibid.,  p.  2.%'!. 


burned.     They   died  calling    on   the    name   of  the 
Saviour."" 

In   some  ciuses  fanaticism  developed  into  mad-      \ 
ness ;  and   that  madness  gave  birth   to    atrocious 
deeds  wliich  did  more  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  i^ople, 
and  banish  tliis  sect  from  the  soil  of  Switzerland, 
than  all   the  punishments   with  which   the  magis- 
trates pui-sued   it.     One  melancholy  aud  most  re- 
volting instance  has  come  dovni  to  us.     In  a  solitary 
house  in  the  canton  of  St.  Gall  there  lived  an  aged 
farmer,   John   Schirker,  who,  with   his  family  and     i 
servants,  had  received  the  "  new  baptism."     Two  of 
his  sons  were  specially  noted  for  the  warmth  of  their 
zeal.    On  Shrove  Tuesday  the  father  killed  a  calfand 
in^it€d  his  Anabaptist  friends  to  the  feast.     The 
company,  the    ^^ine,   the   fanatical   harangues   and 
■visionary  re^■elations  in  which  the  night  was  siient, 
woidd  seem  to  huxe  upset  the  reason  of  one  of  the 
sons.    His  features  haggard,  his  eyes  roUing  wildly, 
and  speaking  -srith  hollow  voice,  he  approached  his 
brother,  Leonard,  vith  the  gall  of  the  calf  in  the 
bladder,  and  thus  adtli-essed  him,  "  Bitter  as  gall  is 
the  death  thou  shalt  die."     He  then  ordered  hiiu 
to  kneel  down.      Leonard  obeyed.     A  presentiment 
of  evil  seized  the  company.     They  bade  the  ^^Tetchel  1 
man  beware  what  he  did.      "  Nothing  will  hapi^en," 
he  replied,  "  but  the  -nill  of  the  Father."     Tui-niug    , 
to  Ids  brother,  who  was  stUl  kneeling  before  him, 
and  hastUy  seizing  a  sword,   he   severed  his  head    '■ 
from   his   body  at  a  single  blow.     The  .spectatoi-s    r 
were  horror-struck.     The  headless  coi-pse  and  the 
blood-st^uned  maniac  were   tenible   sighis.     They    ' 
hiul  witne.ssed  a  ciime  like  that  of  Cain.     Groans 
and  wailings  succeeded  to  the  fanatical  orisons  in 
which  the  night  had  been  spent.     Quickly  over  the   i 
country  flew   the  news  of  the   awful  deed.     Tlie 
■\vi-etched  fratricide  escaping  from  the  house,  lialf 
naked,  the  reeking  sword  in  his  hand,  and  posting 
with  rapid  steps  through  hamlet  and  village  to  St. 
Gall,  to  proclaim  with  maniac  gesttu-es  and  fi-enzied 
voice  "  the  day  of  the  Lord,"  exhibited  in  his  own 
person  an  awful  example  of  the  balefid  is.sues  in 
winch  the  Anabaptist  enthusiivsm  was  finding  its 
consummation.     It  was  now  showing  itself  to  men  i 
■nith  the  brand  of  Cain  on  its  brow.     The  miserable 
man  was  seized  and  Iwheaded.  ' 

This  horrible  occurrence  was  followed  by  a  ti-.iged y 
nciirly  as  honible.  We  have  mentioned  above  tlir 
name  of  Manx,  one  of  the  leadei-s  of  the  fanati.  ■,. 
This  man  the  magistrates  of  Zurich  sentenced  to 
be  droWne<l  in  the  lake.  In  adjudging  lum  to  tin- 
fate  they  took  iwcount,  not  of  his  views  on  ba]iti>iii. 

<  Ruchat,  torn,  i.,  pp.  231.  2.15. 

•  Hiillinuer,  Chrnn.,  torn.  i..  p.  ^Zi—aitud  D  Aubr-'ii.  , 
bk.  x\.,  oliiVp.  10.     Chrislofffl.  p.  'iS-l. 
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or  any  opinions  strictly  religious,  but  of  his  senti- 
ments on  civil  government.  Not  only  did  he  deny 
the  authoiity  of  magistracy,  but  he  gave  practical 
eti'ect  to  his  tenets  by  teaching  his  followers  to  re- 
sist pajTuent  of  legal  dues,  and  by  instigating  them 
to  acts  of  outrage  and  violence.  He  had  been  re- 
jjeatedly  imprisoned,  but  always  retm-ned  to  his 
former  coui'ses  on  being  set  at  liberty.  The  popular 
indignation  against  the  sect,  intensified  by  the  deed 
we  have  just  nan-ated,  and  the  danger  in  which 
Switzerland  now  stood,  of  becoming  the  theatre  of 
the  same  bloody  tragedies  which  had  been  enacted 
in  Gemiany  the  year  before,  would  no  longer  permit 
the  councO  to  wink  at  the  treasonable  acts  of  Manx. 
He  was  again  apprehended,  and  this  time  his  im- 
prisonment was  followed  by  his  condemnation. 
The  sentence  was  carried  out  with  due  formality. 
He  was  accompanied  to  the  water's  edge  by  his 
brother  and  mother,  now  an  old  woman,  and  the  un- 
acknowledged wife  of  the  prebend.  They  exhorted 
him  to  constancy,  but  indeed  he  exhibited  no  signs 
of  shrinking.  They  saw  the  executioner  lead  him 
into  the  Ijoat ;  they  saw  him  rowed  out  to  deep 
water ;  they  saw  him  taken  up  and  flung  into  the 
lake ;  they  heard  the  sullen  plunge  and  saw  the 
water  close  over  him.  The  brother  burst  into  tears, 
but  the  mother  stood  and  witnessed  all  with  diy 
eyes.' 

In  these  proceedings  Zwingle  had  no  .share.  This 
fanatical  outburst  had  aS'ected  him  with  profound 
sorrow.  He  knew  it  would  be  said,  "  See  what  bitter 
fniits  grow  ou  the  tree  of  Refoi-m."  But  not  only 
did  he  regard  the  reproach  as  unjust,  he  looked  to 
the  Gospel  as  the  only  instiiimentality  able  to  cope 
with  this  fanaticism.  He  pleaded  with  the  magis- 
trates to  withhold  their  punishments,  on  the  ground 
that  the  weapons  of  light  were  all  that  were  needed 
to  extii-pate  the  evU.  These  Zwingle  ])lied  vigoi- 
ously.  The  battle  against  Anabaptism  cost  him 
"  more  sweat,"  to  use  his  own  expression,  than  did 
his  tight  with  the  Pajiacy.  But  that  sweat  was  not 
in  vain.      Mainly  thiougli  his  labours  the  ton-ent  of 

'  Hottinger,  torn,  iii.,  p.  3S5—apvd  D'Aubignc,  bk.  xi., 
chap.  10.    Kuuhat,  torn,  i.,  p.  332.    Christoffel,  p.  285. 


Anabaptist  fanaticism  w..s  arrested,  and  what 
threatened  fatal  disaster  at  the  outset  was  con- 
verted into  a  blessing  both  to  Zwingle  and  to  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Switzerland.  The  latter 
emerged  from  the  tempest  purified  and  strengthened. 
Instead  of  an  accusation  the  Anabaptist  outbreak 
was  a  justification  of  the  Reformation.  Zwingle's 
own  views  were  deepened  and  purified  by  the  con- 
troversy. He  had  been  compelled  to  study  the 
lelatiou  in  which  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
stand  to  one  another,  and  he  came  to  see  that  under 
two  names  they  are  one  book,  that  under  two  forms 
they  are  one  revelation ;  and  that  as  the  trans- 
planting of  trees  from  the  nursery  to  the  open 
field  neither  alters  their-  nature  nor  changes  their 
uses,  so  the  transplanting  of  the  institutions  of 
Divine  revelation  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  the 
soil  of  which  they  were  tii'st  set,  into  the  New 
Testament  or  Gospel  dispensation  where  they  are 
permanently  to  flourish,  has  not  in  the  least 
changed  theii-  nature  and  design,  but  has  left  them 
identically  the  same  institutions  :  they  embody  the 
.same  principles  and  subserve  the  same  ends.  Bap- 
tism, he  argued  in  shoi^t,  is  cu'cumcision,  and 
circumcision  was  baptism,  under  a  difierent  outward 
form. 

Pi'oceeding  on  this  principle,  the  sum  of  what  he 
maintained  in  all  his  disputations  with  the  Ana- 
baptists, and  in  all  that  he  published  from  the 
press  and  the  pulpit,  was  that  inasmuch  as  circum- 
cision was  administei'ed  to  infants  under  the  Old 
Testament,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  regarded  as 
being,  by  their  bii-th,  members  of  the  Church,  and 
so  entitled  to  the  seal  of  the  covenant.  In  like 
manner  the  children  of  professing  parents  under 
the  New  Testament  are,  by  their  bii'th,  members 
of  the  Church,  and  entitled  to  ha^'e  the  Sacrament 
of  baptism  administered  to  them  :  that  the  water  in 
baptism,  like  the  blood  in  circumcision,  denotes  the 
)emoval  of  arL,inward  impurity  and  the  washing  by 
the  Spirit  in  order  to  salvation  ;  and  that  as  circum- 
cision bound  to  the  obsei-vance  of  God's  ordinances, 
so  baptism  imposes  an  obligation  to  a  holy  life.- 

-  Euchat,  torn,  i.,  p.  237.    ChristofFel,  pp.  272,  273. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    PROTESTANTISM    AT    BERN. 


Bern  prepares  to  Follow  up  the  Baden  Disputation — Resolves  to  institute  a  Conference — Summoned  for  January, 
1528 — Preparations  and  Invitations — The  Popish  Cantons  Protest  against  holding  the  Conference — Charles  V. 
Writes  Forbidding  it— Ecply  of  the  Bernese  German  Deputies — Joui-ney  of  Swiss  Deputies— Deputies  in  all  350 
— Chm'ch  of  the  CordeUers — Ten  Theses — Convert  at  the  Altar — Fete  of  St.  Vincent — Matins  and  Vespers  Unsung 
^The  Magnificat  Exchanged  for  a  Mourning  Hymn— Clergy  Subscribe  the  Keformed  Propositions — Mass,  &c , 
Abolished — Keforniing  Laws — Act  of  Civic  Grace — The  Lord's  Supper. 


The  disputation  at  Baden  had  ended  in  the  way 
we  have  ah-eady  described.  The  champions  engaged 
in  it  had  retiu'ned  to  their  homes.  Eck,  as  his 
manner  was,  went  back  singing  his  o^^^l  praises  and 
loudly  vauntmg  the  gi'eat  \-ictory  lie  had  won. 
Qicolampadiiis  had  returned  to  Basle,  and  Haller  to 
Bern,  not  at  all  displea.sed  with  the  issue  of  the 
aifair,  though  they  said  Little.  Wliile  the  Romanist 
champions  were  tilling  Switzerland  with  their 
boastmgs,  the  Protestants  cjuietly  prepared  to 
gather  in  the  fruits. 

The  pastors,  who  from  various  ))arts  of  Switzer- 
land had  been  present  at  the  disputation,  returned 
home,  their  courage  greatly  increased.  Moreover, 
on  arriving  in  their  several  spheres  of  labour  they 
found  a  fresh  interest  awakened  in  the  cause.  The 
ilisputation  had  quickened  the  movement  it  was 
meant  to  crush.  They  must  follow  up  their  success 
before  the  minds  of  men  had  time  to  cool  down. 
This  was  the  jnirpose  now  entertained  esj^ecially 
by  Bern,  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  member 
of  the  Swiss  Confederacy. 

Bern  had  been  halting  for  some  time  between 
two  opinions.  Ever  as  it  took  a  few  paces  fonvard 
on  the  road  of  Reform,  it  would  stoj),  turn  round, 
and  cast  lingering  and  regretful  looks  toward  Rome. 
But  now  it  resolved  it  would  make  its  choice  once 
for  all  between  tlie  Pope  and  Luther,  between  the 
mass  and  the  Protestant  sermon.  In  November, 
1327,  it  summoned  a  Diet  to  debate  the  question. 
"  Unliappy  Helvetia,"  said  some,  "  thus  torn  by 
religious  opinions  and  conflicts.  Alas  !  tlie  hoin- 
wlien  Zwingle  introduced  these  new  doctrines." 
But  was  tlic  state  of  SAvitzerliiud  so  very  sad  that 
it  might  justly  envy  the  condition  of  other  coun- 
tries ]  As  the  Swiss  looked  from  liis  mountains  lie 
beheld  the  sky  of  Europe  darkened  witji  war-clouds 
all  round.  A  tierce  tempest  had  just  laid  tlie  glory 
of  Rome  in  tlie  dust.  Francis  I.  and  Henry  of 
England,  with  Milan,  Venice,  and  Florence,  were 
leaguing  against  the  oiii])eror.  Cliarles  was  un- 
aJieatliing  hi.s  .sword  to  spill  more  blood  while  that 


of  recent  battles  was  scarcely  dry.  The  deep  scars  of 
internecine  conflict  and  hate  were  yet  fi'esh  on  the 
soil  of  Germany.  Ferdinand  of  Austria  was  claLming 
the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  fighting 
to  rescue  the  jirovinces  and  inhabitants  of  Eastern 
Europe  from  the  bloody  scimitar  of  the  Turk. 
Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  when  the  lords  and 
citizens  of  Bern  assembled  in  tlieii-  Great  Council 
on  the  Sabbath  after  Martinmas,  L527,  resolved  to 
institute  in  the  beguming  of  the  coming  year  a 
conference  on  religion,  after  the  model  of  Zurich,  to 
the  intent  "  that  the  truth  might  not  be  concealed, 
but  that  the  ground  of  Divine  truth,  of  Christian 
intelligence,  and  of  saving  health  might  be  dis- 
covered, and  that  a  worship  in  conformity  -Nvith  the 
Holy  Scriptm-es  might  be  planted  and  observed." ' 

The  preparations  were  on  a  scale  commensiurate 
Avith  the  rank  of  the  city  and  the  gi-avity  of  the 
afiau-.  In^itations  were  sent  to  the  foiu-  Bishops  of 
Lausanne,  Basle,  Constivnce,  and  Sion,  who  were 
asked  to  be  present  either  in  person  or  bj'  deputy, 
imder  penalty  of  the  loss  of  all  rights  and  revenues 
which  they  claimed  within  the  canton  of  Bern  in 
virtue  of  their  episcopal  dignity. 

The  Bernese  sent  to  all  the  cantons  and  free 
to^vns  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  desiring  them 
to  send  then-  theologians  and  lejirned  men  of  botli 
parties  to  the  conference,  to  the  end  that,  freely 
.and  without  compiUsion  to  any  one,  their  common 
Confederacy  might  make  jirofession  of  a  common 
foith.  They  further  ordered  that  all  the  pastors 
and  cur^s  in  the  caiiton  should  repau-  to  Bern  oji 
the  fii-st  Sunday  of  January,  and  assist  at  the 
conference  from  its  opening  to  its  close,  under  jjaiii 
of  deprivation  of  their  benefices.  Addressing  the 
learned  men  of  the  State,  "  Come,"  said  the  loixls  of 
Bern,  "we  undertake  for  your  safety,  and  guarantee 
you  all  liberty  in  tlie  ex]iression  of  your  oinniona." 

Oiu^  man  was  honoured  with  a  special  invitation, 
Tlionias  INlurner  namely,  who,  as  our  readers  may 

I  Kuchat,  torn,  i.,  p.  3rtl.    ChriHtoffel,  p.  188. 
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recollect,  gave  so  comic  a  close  to  the  conference  at 
Baden.  His  pleas;intries  threatened  to  become 
serious  things  indeed  to  the  Swiss.  He  was  daily 
scatteiing  among  the  cantons  the  most  virulent 
invectives  again.st  the  ZwinglLins,  couched  in 
bnital  language,  fitted  only  to  kindle  tlie 
fiercest  passions  and  plunge  the  Confederacy  into 
war.  Theii'  Excellencies  did  well  in  gi^■ing  the 
Coi-delier  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  charges  in 
presence  of  the  conference.  Murner  did  not  come 
himself,  but  took  care  to  .send  a  violent  philippic 
against  the  Benie.se.' 

The  adherents  of  the  old  faith,  with  one  accord, 
entered  their  |irotest  against  the  holding  of  such  a 
conference.  They  claimed  to  have  won  the  ^•ictory 
at  Baden,  but  it  would  seem  they  ^\'i.shed  no  more 
such  \-ictories.  The  four  bishops  came  fii-st  with 
a  strong  i-emonsti-ance.  The  seven  Popish  cantons 
followed  suit,  conjuiing  the  Bernese  to  desLst  from 
a  project  that  was  full  of  dangei-,  and  abide  by  a 
Church  in  which  their  fathei-s  had  been  content  to 
live  and  die :  even  the  Emperor  Charles  ^\Tote 
exhorting  them  to  abandon  then-  design  and  await 
the  a.ssembling  of  a  General  Council.  "  The  settle- 
ment of  the  religious  question,"  he  added,  "  does  not 
l^iertain  to  any  one  city  or  country,  but  to  all 
Christians  "-' — that  is,  practically  to  himself  and  the 
Pope.  There  could  not  possibly  be  stronger  proofs 
of  the  importance  the  Romanists  attached  to  the 
projw.sed  conference,  and  the  decisive  influence  it 
wns  likely  to  exert  on  the  whole  of  Switzerland. 
Tlie  reply  of  the  Bernese  was  calm  and  dignified. 
"  Y\'e  change  nothing  in  the  twelve  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith  ;  we  separate  not  from  the  Chuioh 
whose  head  is  Christ ;  what  ls  founded  on  the 
Word  of  God  will  abide  for  ever ;  we  sh;dl  only  not 
depart  from  the  Word  of  God."^ 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  Zwingle.  From  far  and 
near  clergy  and  learned  men  would  be  there,  but 
Zw-ingle  must  take  command  of  the  anny,  he  must 
l>e  the  Achilles  of  the  fight.  The  youtlifid  Haller 
and  the  gi-ey-headed  KoU)  had  done  battle  alone  in 
Bern  until  now,  but  the  action  about  to  open 
reciuired  a  surer  eye  and  a  sturdier  arm.  Haller 
wrote  in  pres.sing  terms  to  this  "  best-beloved 
brother  and  champion  in  the  cause  of  Christ,"  that 
he  would  Ije  plea.sed  to  come.  "  You  know,"  he  said, 
"  how  much  is  hei-e  at  stake,  what  shame,  mockery, 
and  disgrace  would  fall  uiwn  the  Evangel  and  u])on 
us  if  we  were  found  not  to  be  competent  to  tlie 
task.     My  brother,  fail  not."* 

To  this  grand  conference  there  came  deputies  not 


from  Switzerland  only,  but  from  many  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.  On  New  Year's  Eve,  1528, 
more  than  a  lumdred  clergy  and  learned  men 
assembled  at  Zurich  from  Suabia,  iin-itations 
having  been  sent  to  the  towiLs  of  Southern  Ger- 
many.^ The  doctoi-s  of  St.  Gall,  Schaflliausen, 
Glarus,  Constance,  Ulm,  Lindau,  Augsburg,  and 
other  places  also  repaired  to  the  i-endezvous  at 
Zin-ich.  On  the  following  morning  they  all  set  out 
for  Bern,  and  with  them  journeyed  the  deputies 
from  Zurich — Zwingle,  Burgomaster  Roist,  Conrad 
Pelliain,'^  Sebastieu  Hoflmeister,  Gaspard  Gross- 
maun,  a  gi'eat  number  of  the  rm-al  clergy,  Conrad 
Schmidt,  Commander  of  Kussnacht ;  Pierre  Simm- 
ler,  Prior  of  Kappel ;  and  Henry  Bullinger,  Regent 
in  the  college  of  the  same  jjlace." 

At  the  head  of  the  cavalcade  rode  the  Burgo- 
master of  Zurich,  Roist.  By  his  side  were  Zwingle 
and  several  of  the  councilloi-s,  also  on  hoi-seback. 
The  rest  of  the  deputies  followetl.  A  little  in 
advance  of  fhe  comp.any  rode  the  town  herald,  but 
without  his  tnimpet,  for  they  wished  to  pass  on 
without  noise.  The  territory  to  be  travei-se<l  on  the 
way  to  Bern  was  owned  by  the  Popish  cantons. 
The  deputies  had  asked  a  safe-conduct,  but  were 
refused.  "  There  will  be  abundance  of  excellent 
game  abroad,"  was  the  news  bniited  through 
Popish  Switzerland  ;  "  let  us  go  a-hunting."  If 
they  seriously  meant  what  tliej-  said,  their  sport 
was  spoiled  by  the  armed  escort  that  accom- 
panied the  travellers.  Three  lumdred  men  with 
arqueljuss  on  shoulder  marched  right  and  left  of 
them.^  In  this  fa.shion  they  moved  onwards  to 
Bern,  to  Uike  captive  to  Christ  a  proud  city  which 
no  enemy  had  been  able  to  sulidue.  They  enteied 
its  gates  on  the  4th  of  January,  and  foiuid  already 
there  numerous  deputies,  and  among  othei's  Qilco- 
lampadius  of  Basle,  and  Bucer  and  Capito  of 
Stra.sburg. 

The  Bernese  were  anxious  above  all  things  to 
have  the  question  between  the  two  Churches  tho- 
roughly sifted  For  this  end  they  inviteil  the 
ablest  champion.s  on  both  sides,  guaranteeing  them 
all  freedom  of  debate.  They  lieanl  of  a  worthy 
Coi-delier  at  Grand.son,  named  De  Marie  Palud,  a 
learned  man,  but  toojwor  to  be  able  to  leave  home. 
Tlie  lords  of  Bern  dispatched  a  si>eeial  messenger 
with  a  letter  to  this  worthy  monk,  earnestly  urging 
him  to  come  to  the  conference,  and   biddijig   the 


Rudiat,  torn.  i..  p.  362. 
Ibid.,  pp.  363-368, 


'  ChrLstoffel,  p.  189. 
<  im.,  p.  188. 


»  Christoffel,  p.  189. 

"  Superior  of  the  Franciscans  at  Basle,  and  afterwanls 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Zurich.  His  eieRotical  powers 
enabled  him  to  render  great  service  to  the  Reformation. 

r  Ruchat.  torn.  i..  pp.  3C8.  3Ci>. 
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courier  protect  his  j>erson  and  defray  his  expenses 
on  the  road.*  If  Eck  and  the  other  great  cham- 
pions of  Rome  were  absent,  it  was  becanse  they 
chose  not  to  come.  The  doctor  of  Ingolstadt  would 
not  sit  in  an  assembly  of  heretics  where  no  i)roof, 


Constiince,  and  Lausanne  were  shouted  out  in 
accents  that  rmig  through  the  church,  but  the 
echoes  of  the  secrotaiy's  voice  were  the  only  answer 
retui-ned.  The  assemblage  amounted  to  350  per- 
sons— priests,  pastors,  scholars,  and  councillors  from 


unless  drawn  from  the  Word  of  God,   would  be      Switzerland  and  Germany. 


(F,-. 
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received,  nor  any  explanation  of  it  admitted  unless 
it  came  from  the  same  source.  Did  any  one  ever 
lifnr  anything  so  unreasonable  1  asked  Eck.  Has 
ihc  Bible  a  tongue  to  refute  those  who  ojijjoseit? 
The  roll-call  showed  a  great  many  absentees  besides 
Eck.     The  names  of  the  Bisho])s  of   J3a.sle,   Sion, 


Wucliat,  lorn,  i.,  p.  369. 


The  Church  of  the  Cordeliers  was  selected  a.s  the 
j)lace  of  conference.  A  large  jjlatform  had  "been 
erected,  and  two  tables  ])laeed  on  it.  At  the  one 
sat  the  Popish  de])Uties,  and  i-oniid  the  other  were 
gathered  the  Protestant  disputants.  Between  the 
two  sat  four  secretaries,  I'rom  whom  a  solemn 
declaration,  tantamount  to  an  oatli,  had  been 
e.xactcd,  that  they  would  make  a  faithful  record  of 
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all  tliat  was  said  and  done.  Four  presidents  were 
chosen  to  rule  in  the  debate.' 

The  disputation  lasted  twenty  consecutive  days, 
with  the  single  interruption  of  one  day,  the  fete  of 
St.  Vincent,  the  patron  saint  of  Bern.  It  com- 
menced on  the  6th  January,  and  closed  on  the  27th. 
On  Sunday  as  on  other  days  did  the  conference 
assemble.  Each  day  two  sessions  were  held — one 
in  the  morning,  the  other  after  dinner ;  and  each 
was  opened  with  prayer. - 

Ten  propositions  ^  were  put  down  to  be  debatetl. 
They  were  declarations  of  the  Protestant  doctrine, 
drawn  so  as  to  comprehend  all  the  points  in  con- 
trovei'sy  between  the  two  Churches.  The  discussion 
on  the  mass  occupied  two  whole  days,  and  was 
signalised  at  its  close  by  a  dramatic  incident  which 
powerfully  demonstrated  where  the  victory  lay. 
From  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers,  Z^vingle  passed 
to  the  cathedral,  to  proclaim  from  its  pidpit,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  people,  the  proofs  he  had  maintained 
triumphantly  in  the  debate.  At  one  of  the  side 
altai-s  stood  a  priest,  airayed  in  pall  and  chasuble 
and  all  necessary  sacerdotal  ■vestments  for  saying 
mass.  He  was  just  about  to  begin  the  service  when 
Z^vingle's  voice  struck  upon  his  ear.  He  paused 
to  listen.  "  He  ascended  into  heaven,"  said  the 
Reformer  in  a  slow  and  solemn  voice,  reciting 
the  creed ;  "  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
the  Father  Almighty,"  pausing  again ;  "  from 
thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead."  "  These  three  articles,"  said  Zwingle,  "  can- 
not stand  with  the  mass."  The  words  flashed  con- 
viction into  the  mLud  of  the  priest.  His  resolution 
was  taken  on  the  spot.  Stripping  off  his  priestly 
robes  and  flinguig  them  on  the  altar,  he  turned  his 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  Zwingle,  and  said  in  the 
hearing  of  all  in  the  cathedral,  "  If  the  mass  rest 
on  no  better  foundation,  I  will  neither  read  it  now, 
nor  read  it  more."^  This  victory  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  altar  was  hailed  as  an  omen  of  a  full  triumpli 
at  no  great  distance. 

Three  days  thereafter  was  the  fete  of  St.  Vincent. 
The  canons  of  the  college  waited  on  the  magistrates 
to  know  the  pleasure  of  their  Excellencies  respecting 
its  celebration.  They  had  been  wont  to  obser\e 
tlie  day  wth  gi-eat  solemnity  in  Bern.  "Tliose  of 
you,"  said  the  magistrates  to  the  canons,  "  who  can 
subscribe  the  '  ten  Reformed  ju-opositions '  oiKjht. 
not  to  keep  the  festival ;  those  of  you  who  cannot 
subscribe  thera,  ma.y."     Already  the  sweet  breatli  of 


'  Ruchat,  torn,  i.,  p.  371. 
■  Ibid. 

"  Subdividi^l  into  twenty  in  the  course  of  the  diacus- 
sion.    Ruchat,  torn,  i.,  pp.  373,  374. 
*  Christoffel,  p.  190. 


toleration  begins  to  be  felt.  On  St.  Vincent's  Eve 
all  the  bells  wei'C  tolled  to  warn  the  citizens  that  to- 
morrow was  the  festival  of  the  patron  saint  of  theu- 
city.  The  dull  dawn  of  a  January  morning  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  sacristans  made  haste  to  open  the  gates 
of  the  cathedral,  to  light  the  tapers,  to  prepare  the 
incense,  and  to  set  in  order  the  altar-furniture  ;  but, 
alas  !  there  came  neither  priest  nor  worshipi)er  at 
the  hour  of  service.  No  matins  were  smig  under 
the  cathedral  roof  that  morning. 

The  hour  of  ve-spei-s  came.  The  scene  of  the 
morning  was  renewed.  No  evensong  broke  the 
silence.  The  organist  was  seated  before  his  instru- 
ment, but  he  waited  in  vain  for  the  coming  of  canon 
to  mingle  his  chant,  as  the  wont  was,  ■ttdth  the 
peal  of  the  organ.  When  he  looked  about  him, 
half  in  teiTor,  and  contrasted  the  solitude  around 
liim  with  the  crowd  of  vested  canons  and  kneel- 
ing worshi2>pers,  which  used  on  such  occasions 
to  fill  choii-  and  luive  of  the  catliedral,  and  join 
their  voices  ^vith  the  majestic  sti-auis  of  the  Afagui- 
Jicat,  his  heart  was  fidl  of  sadness ;  the  glory  had 
departed.  He  began  to  play  on  the  organ  the 
Church's  mourning  hynui,  "  O  wretched  Judas, 
what  hast  thou  done  that  thou  ha.st  betrayed  thy 
Lord  .'  "  iuad  the  music  pealed  along  roof  and  aisle 
of  the  empty  church.  It  sounded  like  a  dirge  over 
the  foil  of  the  Roman  worship.  "  It  was  the  last 
piece,"  says  Ruchat,  "  that  was  played  on  that 
organ,  for  soou  thereafter  it  was  broken  in  piece.s."^ 

The  conference  was  at  an  end.  The  Reformers 
had  won  an  easy  victory.  Indeed  Zwingle  could 
not  help  complaining  that  Eck  and  other  practised 
champions  on  the  Roman  side  had  not  been  j)re- 
sent,  in  order  to  permit  a  fuller  development  of  the 
strength  of  the  Protestant  argument."  Conrad 
Treger  of  Friburg,  Provincial  of  the  Augustines, 
did  his  best,  in  the  absence  of  the  doctor  of 
Ingolstadt,  to  maintain  the  waning  glory  and 
tottering  authority  of  Rome ;  but  it  is  not  surjnis- 
ing  that  lie  failed  where  Eck  himself  could  not 
have  succeeded.  The  disputants  were  restricted  to 
Scripture,  and  at  this  weapon  Zwingle  excelletl  all 
the  men  of  his  time." 

'  Ruchat,  torn,  i.,  pp.  453,  45^1. 

'■  Ibid.,  p.  474. 

'  "Tliis  beast,"  so  writes  a  Papistical  hearer,  "is  in 
truth  more  learned  than  I  had  helicvcd.  Tlie  malapert 
CEcolampa<liHs  may  understand  the  prophets  and  Hebrew 
better,  and  in  Greek  he  may  equal  him.  but  in  fertility 
of  intellect,  in  force  and  perspiouity  of  st4itement,  he  is 
very  far  behind  him.  I  could  mak>'  nothiiu;  of  Capito. 
Bucer  spoke  more  than  he  did.  Hod  Bueer  the  learn- 
ing and  linpuistio  acquirements  of  Oicolampadius  and 
Zwintrle,  ho  would  be  more  danRerous  than  either,  so  quick 
is  he  in  his  movemcntg  and  so  pleasantly  can  he  talk." 
(Christoffel,  p.  190.) 
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The  theologians  had  done  theu-  part :  theii-  Excel- 
lencies of  Bern  must  now  do  theiis.  Assembling 
the  canons  and  ecclesiastics  of  the  city  and  canton, 
the  magistrates  asked  them  if  they  -wished  to  sub- 
scribe the  Reformed  theses.  The  response  was 
hearty.  AJl  the  canons  subscribed  the  articles,  as 
did  also  the  Prior  and  Sub-Prior  of  the  Dominicans, 
with  six  of  their  bretlu-en,  and  fifty-two  cui-es  and 
other  beneficed  clergy  of  the  city  as  well  as  the 
rural  parts.' 

Having  dLsmLssed  the  members  of  the  conference 
with  honour,  defraying  the  expenses  of  those  they 
had  specially  in^dted,  and  appointing  a  guard  of 
200  aimed  men  to  escort  the  Zurich  deputies 
through  the  territory  of  the  Five  Cantons,  the 
magistrates  set  about  bringing  the  worship  into 
confonnity  ^\-ith  the  Reformed  creed  which  the 
clergy  had  so  unanimously  subscribed.  The  lords 
in  coimcil  decreed  that  the  observance  of  the  mass 
should  cease  in  Bern,  as  also  in  those  landward 
parishes  whose  cui'es  had  adopted  the  Reformed  con- 
fession. The  sacrifice  abolished,  there  was  no  fui-ther 
neetl  of  the  altar.  Tlie  altare  were  pulled  down. 
A  matei-ial  object  of  worehip  stands  or  falls  \\ith  a 
material  saciifice  ;  and  so  the  images  shared  the  fate 
of  the  altai-s.  Their  fragments,  strewed  on  the 
ixjrch  and  floor  of  the  churches,  were  profanely 
trodden  upon  by  the  feet  of  those  whose  knees  had 
so  recently  Ijeen  bent  in  adoration  of  them.  There 
were  those  who  witnessed  these  proceedings  with 
hon'or,  and  in  whose  eyes  a  chiu-ch  ■\vithout  an 
altar  and  ■\rithout  an  image  had  neither  beauty  nor 
sanctity.  "  When  the  good  folks  of  the  Oberland 
come  to  market,"  said  these  men,  "  they  -n-ill  be 
happy  to  put  up  theii-  cattle  in  the  cathedral." 

An  august  transaction  did  that  same  building — 
albeit  its  altai-s  were  overturned  av.d  its  idols  de- 
molished— witness  on  the  2nd  of  Febniary,  1528. 
On  that  day  all  the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  of 
Bern,  sen-ants  as  well  :us  mastere,  were  a,ssembled 
in  the  cathedral,  at  the  summons  of  the  magistrates, 
and  swore  with  ujilifted  hands  to  stand  by  the 
coimcil  in  all  their  measures  for  the  Refonnation  of 
religion.-'  Secured  on  this  side,  the  magistrates 
published  an  edict  on  the  7  th  of  February,  ui 
thirteen  articles,  of  which  the  follo'vring  are  the 
chief  provisions  : — 

1st.  They  ;i])])ro\cd  and  confirmed  the  "  ten  ))ro- 
positions,"  ordaining  their  subjects  to  receive  and 
conform  themselves  to  them,  and  taking  God  to  wit- 
ness that  they  believed  them  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
Woi-d  of  Ood.     2nd.  They  released  theii-  subjects 


'  Ruchat,  torn,  i.,  p.  47. 
-  Ibid.,  torn,  i.,  p.  478. 


from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  of  Basle,  Con- 
stance, Sion,  and  Lausanne.  3rd.  They  discharged 
the  deans  and  chaptei-s  from  then-  oath  of  obedience, 
the  clergy  from  their  vow  of  celibacy,  and  the 
people  from  the  law  of  meats  and  festivals.  4tli. 
The  ecclesiastical  goods  they  apportioned  to  the 
payment  of  annuities  to  monks  and  nuns,  to  the, 
founding  of  schools  and  hospitals,  and  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  Not  a  penny  did  thej'  approjmate  to 
their  own  use.^  5  th.  Games  of  chance  tliey  pro- 
hibited ;  the  taverns  they  ordered  to  be  closed  at 
nine  o'clock ;  houses  of  infamy  they  suppressed, 
banishing  their  wi-etched  inmates  from  the  city.^ 

FoUovving  in  the  steps  of  Ziuich,  they  passed  a 
law  forbidding  the  foreign  service.  What  deej) 
wounds  had  that  service  inflicted  on  Svvitzerland  ! 
Orphans  and  -widows,  withered  and  mutilated 
forms,  cowardly  feelings,  and  hideous  vices  had  all 
entered  with  it !  Henceforward  no  Bernese  was  to 
be  at  liberty  to  sell  his  sword  to  a  foreign  potentate, 
or  shed  Ms  own  or  another's  blood  in  a  quarrel  that 
did  not  belong  to  him.  In  liue,  "  they  made  an 
inscription,"  says  Sleidan,  "  in  golden  letters,  upon 
a  pillar,  of  the  day  and  the  year  when  Pojieiy 
was  abolished,  to  stand  as  a  monument  to  pos- 
terit}'."^ 

The  foreign  deputies  did  not  depart  till  they  had 
seen  their  Excellencies  of  Bern  honour  the  occasion 
of  their  vLsit  by  an  act  of  civic  clemency  and  grace. 
They  opened  the  prison  doors  to  two  men  who  had 
forfeited  theii-  lives  for  .sedition.  Further,  they 
recalled  all  the  exiles.  "  If  a  king  or  emperor," 
said  they,  "had  visited  our  city,  we  woidd  have 
released  the  malefactors,  exhorting  them  to  amend- 
ment. And  now  that  the  King  of  kings,  and  the 
Piince  who  owns  the  homage  of  our  hearts,  the 
Son  of  God  and  our  Brother,  has  visited  our  city, 
and  has  opened  to  us  the  doors  of  an  eternal  jirison, 
shall  we  not  do  honour  to  him  by  showing  a  like 
gi-ace  to  those  who  have  ofiended  against  us  V" 

One  other  act  remained  to  seal  the  triuuijih 
which  the  Gosjjel  had  won  in  the  city  and  canton  of 
Bern.  On  Easter  Siinday  the  Lord's  Sui)i)cr  was 
celebi-ated  after  what  they  believed  to  be  the  simi)le 
model  of  primitive  times.  "  That  Sunday  was  a 
high  day."      Bern  for  centuries  had  been   in   the 

^  Ruuhat,  torn,  i.,  pp.  479—181. 

<  IMd. 

^  Sleidan,  ))k.  vi.,  p.  112.  Ruchat  insinuates  a  doubt  of 
this,  on  the  giound  that  Sleidan  is  the  only  historian  who 
records  the  fact,  and  that  no  trace  of  the  monument  is 
known.  But  wo  know  that  a  similar  piUur  wius  erected  at 
Geneva  to  eommcmonite  the  completion  of  its  Eoforma- 
tion,  and  afterwards  demolisluxl,  .although  the  inscription 
it  bore  has  been  preserved. 

»  Chriatoffcl,  p.  191.    Ruchat,  torn,  i.,  pp.  48.'i,  4%. 
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tomb  of  a  dark  superetition ;  but  Bern  is  risen, 
again,  and  with  a  calm  joy  she  celebrates,  with 
holy  rites,  her  return  from  the  gi-ave.  Around  the 
great  minster  lies  the  hushed  city;  in  the  southern 
sky  stand  up  the  sno-n-y  piles  of  the  Oberland,  till- 
ing the  air  with  a  dazzling  brightness.  The  calm 
is  suddenly  broken  by  the  deep  tones  of  the  gi'eat 
bell  summoning  the  citizens  to  the  cathedral. 
Thither  all  ranks  bend  theii-  steps  ;  dressed  with 
ancient  S«"iss  simplicity,  gi'ave  and  earnest  as  theii' 
fathei-s  were  when  marching  to  the  battle-held,  they 
troop  in,  and  now  all  are  gathered  under  the  roof 
of  their  ancient  minster :  the  coimcillor,  the  bur- 
gess, the  artizan ;  the  seiwant  with  his  mastei-, 
and  by  the  side  of  the  hoar  patriiuxh  the  fresh 
foi-m  and  sparkling  eye  of  youth.  On  that  cathe- 
dral floor  is  now  no  altar ;  on  its  wall  no  image. 
No  bannered  procession  advances  along  its  aisles, 
and  no  cloud  of  incense  is  seen  mounting  to  its 
roof;  yet  never  had  their  time-honoured  temple 
— the  house  where  their  fathers  had  woi-shipped — 
appeai-ed  more  venerable,  and  holy,  than  it  did  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Bernese  this  day. 

Over  the  vast  assembly  rises  the  pulpit ;  on  it 
lies  the  Bible,  from  which  Berthold  Haller  is  to 
addi-ess  to  them  the  words  of  life.  Stretching  from 
side  to  side  of  the  building  is  the  Communion  table, 
covered  with  a  linen  cloth  :  the  snows  of  their 
Alps  are  not  whiter.  The  bread  and  the  cup 
alone  are  seen  on  that  table.  How  simple  yet 
awful  these  symbols  !  How  fidl  of  a  gi-acious 
eflicacy,  and  an  amazing  but  blessed  import,  pre- 
senting as  they  do  to  the  faith  of  the  woi-shipper 
that  majestic  Sufferer,  and  that  sublime  death  by 
which  death  has  been  destroyed !  The  Mighty 
One,  he  who  stood  before  Pilate,  but  now  sitteth 


on  the  right  hand  of  God,  is  pi-esent  in  the  midst  of 
them,  seen  in  the  memorials  of  his  passion,  and 
felt  by  the  working  of  his  Sphit. 

The  sermon  ended,  Haller  descends  fi'om  the 
pidpit,  and  takes  his  stand,  along  ^^•ith  the  eldere 
of  the  flock,  at  the  Communion  table.  With  eyes 
and  hands  Lifted  up  he  gives  thanks  for  this 
memorial  and  seal  of  redemption.  Then  a  hymn, 
sung  in  responses,  echoes  through  the  building. 
How  noble  and  thrilling  the  melody  when  with  a 
thousand  tongues  a  thousand  hearts  utter  theii-  joy  ! 
The  song  is  at  an  end ;  the  hushed  stillness 
again  reigns  in  aisle  and  nave  of  the  vast  fabric. 
Haller  takes  the  bread,  and  breaking  it  in  the 
sight  of  all,  gives  it  to  the  communicants,  sajong, 
"  This  is  my  body ;  take,  eat."  He  takes  the  cup, 
and  says,  "  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my 
blood,  shed  for  you  ;  diink  ye  all  of  it. "  Within  that 
"  sign  "  lies  wrapped  up,  to  theii-  faith,  the  Divine 
and  evei'lasting  "  thing  signified."  They  receive, 
■^vith  the  bread  and  wine,  a  fiiU  forgiveness,  an 
eternal  life — in  short,  Christ  and  the  benefits  of  his 
redemption.  F;iith  opens  the  deep  fountains  of 
their  soul,  their  love  and  soitow  and  joy  find  vent 
in  a  flood  of  tears  ;  scarcely  have  these  fallen  when, 
like  the  golden  light  after  the  shower,  there  comes 
the  shout  of  gladness,  the  song  of  triumph  :  "  They 
sing  a  new  song,  saying.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing : 
for  thou  hast  redeemed  us  imto  God  with  thy 
blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people,  and  nation  :  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God 
kings  and  priests,  and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth."' 
Such  was  the  worship  that  succeeded  the  jiantomiraic 
rites  and  histrionic  devotion  of  the  Eomish  Church. 
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The  triumph  of  the  Gospel  in  Bern  was  felt  on  all 
Bides.  It  gave  new  life  to  tlie  Pi-otestant  move- 
ment in  every  part  of  the  country.  On  the  west  it 
opened  the  door  for  the  entrance  of  the  Protestant 


faith  into  French-speaking  Switzerland.     Fai-el  was 
already  in  these  parts,  and  had  commenced   those 


Eev.  V.  9, 10, 12. 
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liiboui's  which  we  shall  ai'terwards  have  occasion  to 
trace  to  that  grand  issue  to  which  a  greater  was 
destined  to  conduct  them.  On  the  east,  in  German 
Helvetia,  the  movement,  quickened  by  the  impulse 
communicated  from  Bern,  was  consummated  in 
those  towns  and  villages  where  for  some  time  it 
had  been  in  pi'Ogress.  From  the  Orisons,  on  the 
Italian  frontier,  to  the  bordei-s  of  the  Black  Forest, 
whei'e  Basle  is  wa.shed  by  the  waters  of  the  Rhine, 
the  influence  was  felt,  and  the  movement 
(quickened. 

The  great  mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  land, 
where  the  glaciers  have  their  seat,  and  the  gi-eat 
livers  their  birth-23lace,  were  alone  unmoved.  Not 
(uimoved  indeed,  for  the  victory  at  Bern  sent  a 
tiirLll  of  smi^rise  and  horror  through  the  Oberland. 
Shut  up  ^\dth  their  flocks  in  the  mists  and  gorges  of 
their  mountains,  living  apart  from  the  world,  spend- 
ing their  days  ■without  books,  imtrained  to  reflect, 
nor  ever  coming  in  contact  with  a  new  idea,  these 
mountaineers  so  brave,  so  independent,  but  so 
ignoi'ant  and  superstitious,  had  but  one  aim.  even 
to  abide  steadfast  to  the  traditions  of  their  fathers, 
and  uphold  Rome.  That  Switzerland  should 
abandon  the  faith  it  had  held  from  immemorial 
times  they  accounted  a  shameful  and  homble  thing. 
They  heard  of  the  revolution  going  on  in  the  plains 
with  indignation.  A  worship  without  mass,  and  a 
church  without  an  image,  were  in  their  eyes  no 
better  than  atheism.  That  the  Virgin  shoidd  be 
without  matins  or  vespers  was  simply  blasphemy. 
They  trembled  to  dwell  in  a  land  which  such 
enormities  were  beginning  to  pollute.  They  let 
drop  ominous  threats,  which  sounded  like  the 
mutterings  of  the  thiuider  before  the  storm  biu'sts 
and  discharges  its  lightnings  and  hailstones  on  the 
jilains  below.  Such  a  tempest  was  soon  to  Ijreak 
over  S^\dtzerland,  but  first  the  work  of  Reforniation 
niust  proceed  a  little  further. 

Next  to  Zuiich  and  Bern,  Basle  was  the  city  of 
gi'eatest  importance  in  the  S^\tss  Confederacy.  Its 
nimieroiis  and  i-ich  foundations,  its  univereity, 
founded  as  we  have  said  by  j^Sneas  Syhius,  nearly  a 
centiiry  before,  its  many  learned  men,  and  its  famous 
printing-presses  enabled  it  to  wield  a  various  and 
iwwei-ful  influence.  It  wa-s  the  fii-st  spot  in  all 
Helvetia  on  which  the  Protestant  seed  had  been 
ca.st.  So  early  as  lijOn,  we  saw  Thomas  Witteni- 
bach  entering  its  gates,  and  bringing  with  him  the 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  tongues,  and  of  thi\t 
Divine  wisdom  of  wliich  these  tongues  ha\'e  been 
ma<le  the  vehicle.  A  few  years  later  we  find 
Zwingle  and  Leo  Juda  sitting  at  his  feet,  and 
listening  to  his  not  yet  fully  comin-ehended  anti- 
cipations   of    a     renovated    age    and    a    restored 


faith.'  The  seed  that  fell  from  the  hand  of  Wit- 
tembach  was  reinforced  by  the  ^vlitings  of  Luther, 
which  the  fwuous  printer  Frobenius  scattered  so 
plentifully  on  tliis  same  soO.  After  this  second 
sowing  came  the  preacher  Capito,  to  be  succeeded  Ijy 
the  eloquent  Hedio,  both  of  whom  watered  that  seed 
by  their  clear  and  pious  expositions  of  the  Gospels. 
In  1522,  a  yet  greater  evangelist  settled  in  Ba.sle, 
(Ecolampadius,  under  whom  the  Refoi-mation  of 
this  important  city  was  destined,  after  years  of 
M-aiting  and  conflict,  to  be  consummated.  QScolam- 
padins,  so  scholarly,  so  meek  and  pious,  was  to 
the  prompt  and  courageous  Zwiiigle  what  Melanc- 
thon  was  to  Luther. 

With  all  his  great  ])arts,  Qicolampadius  was  some- 
what deficient  in  decision  and  courage.  We  hare 
seen  liim  combatting  alone  at  Baden  in  1.52G,  and 
at  Bern  by  the  side  of  Zwingle  in  1.528,  yet  all  the 
while  he  hatl  not  taken  the  decisive  step  in  his  own 
city.  Not  that  he  felt  doubt  on  the  question  of 
doctiine ;  it  was  the  dangers  that  deteiTed  him  from 
carrying  over  Basle  to  the  side  of  Protestantism. 
But  he  came  back  from  Bern  a  stronger  man.  The 
irresolute  evangelist  returned  the  resolved  Reformei-; 
and  the  learned  Basle  is  now  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  warlike  Beni. 

At  this  time  (1.528)  the  Lutherans  were  in  a 
great  majority  in  Basle.  They  were  2, .500  against 
600  Roman  Catholics.jj  Tumults  were  of  frequent 
occurrence,  arismg  out  of  the  religious  diti'erences. 
On  the  23rd  Decemlier  the  Reformed  assemliled 
without  arms,  to  the  number  of  300  and  upwards, 
and  petitioned  the  magistrates  to  abolish  the 
observance  of  the  mass,  saying  that  it  was  "  an 
abomination  before  God,"  and  asking  why  "  to 
please  the  priests  they  should  draw  down  his  anger 
on  themselves  and  their  children."  They  finthcr 
craved  of  the  magistrates  that  they  shoTiId  interdict 
the  Pojje's  preachers,  till  "  they  had  proved  their 
docti-ine  from  the  Word  of  God,"  and  they  ofl'ered  at 
the  same  time  to  take  back  the  mass  as  soon  as  the 
"  Roman  Catholics  had  shown  from  the  Scriptures  that 
it  wa.s  good,"  which  sounded  like  a  promise  to  restore 
it  at  the  Kalends  of  April.  The  Roman  Catholics  of 
Little  Basle,  which  lay  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  was  mostly  inhabited  by  Romanists,  assembled 
in  arms,  and  strove  to  olistruct  tlie  jiassage  of  th(! 
petitioners  to  the  town  hall.  The  Senate,  making 
trial  of  soft  words,  advised  botli  parties  to  retire 
to  their  homes,  and— tlie  hour  we  presume  being 

late "go  to  sleep."'     The   council  att'ected  to  be 

neutral,  the  spirit  of  Erasmus  p(>r\ndiug  the  higlicr 


•  Si'C  aiiic,  bk.  viii.,  chap.  .5.        -  Eucliat,  toiu.  ii.,  p.  7-1. 
^  Ruchat,  torn,  ii.,  p.  75. 
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ranks  of  Basle.  Two  days  thereafter,  being  Christmas 
Day,  both  parties  again  assembled.  This  time  the 
Reformed  came  armed  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Roman  Catholics  were  the  first  to  stir  ;  the  ter- 
rible news  that  they  were  arming  cii'culated  from 
house  to  house,  and  brought  out  the  Lutherans,  to 
the  number  of  about  800.  The  alarm  still  flying  from 
door  to  door  roused  others,  and  at  last  the  number 
amounted  to  3,000.'  Both  parties  remained  under 
arms  all  night.  After  four  days'  deliberation,  during 
which  the  streets  were  in  a  state  of  tumult,  and  all 
the  gates  were  closed  except  two,  which  were 
strongly  guarded,  the  Senate  hit  on  an  expedient 
which  they  thought  would  sutiioe  to  restore  the 
peace  between  the  two  parties.  They  enacted  that 
the  "  Evangel  "  should  be  pi'eached  in  all  clivirches, 
;\nd  as  regarded  mass  that  every  man  should  be  at 
liberty  to  act  as  his  conscience  might  direct ;  no 
one  would  be  jirevented  giving  attendance  on  it, 
and  no  one  would  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

This  ordinance  made  the  scales  incline  on  the 
side  of  the  Reformers.  It  was  a  stej)  in  the  direc- 
tion of  free  preaching  and  free  worship  ;  the  Re- 
formed, however,  refused  to  accept  it  as  a  basis  of 
peace.  The  agitation  still  contiiuied.  Basle  wore 
the  appeaiance  of  a  canij),  which  a  sudden  blow 
inna  either  side,  or  a  rash  word,  might  at  any 
moment  change  into  that  of  a  battle-field. 

News  of  what  was  going  on  in  Basle  flew  through 
the  Confederation.  From  both  the  Reformed  and 
Pojiish  cantons  came  deputies  tooflei-  their  mediation. 
It  was  wliis]iered  among  the  Roman  Catholics  that 
the  Lutherans  were  bringing  in  their  confederates 
to  fight  for  them.  This  rumour  raised  their  fury 
to  a  yet  higher  pitcli.  A  war  of  hearths  seemed 
imminent. 

The  Senate  made  another  attemjjt  to  restore  the 
]>eace.  They  decreed  that  a  public  disputation  on 
the  mass  shotdd  take  place  on  the  second  Sabbath 
after  Pentecost,  and  that  meanwhile  in  three  of  the 
churches  only  should  mass  be  celebrated,  and  that 
only  one  mass  a  day  should  be  said,  high  mass 
namely.-  Now,  thought  the  magistrates,  we  have 
found  the  means  of  restoring  calm  to  the  agitated 
waters.     Basle  will  resume  its  lettered  quiet. 

These  hopes  were  doomed  to  be  disapi)ointeil. 
The  publication  of  the  edict  evoked  a  greater 
tempest  than  ever.  On  the  reading  of  it,  loud  ami 
vehem(!nt  cries  resounded  on  both  sides.  "  No 
mass — no  mass— not  even  a  single  one — we  will 
<lie  sooner."  •'  Countei'-shouts  were  raised  by  the 
Romanists.     "  Wts  are   n-.ii\y   to  clic  for  the  mass." 


cried  they,  waving  their  arms  menacingly  to  add  to 
the  vehemence  of  their  voices  ;  "if  they  reject  the 
maiss — to  arms  !  to  arms  !"^ 

The  magistrates  were  almost  at  their  wit's  end. 
Their  temporisuig,  instead  of  appeasing  the  tempest, 
was  but  lashing  it  into  greater  fuiy.  They  hit  on 
another  device,  which  but  showed  that  their  stock 
of  expedients  was  nearly  exhausted.  They  forbade 
the  introduction  of  the  German  psalms  into  those 
churches  where  it  had  not  been  the  wont  to  sing 
them.""  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  so  paltry 
a  concession  would  mollify  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Romish  party,  fearing  that  the  day  was 
going  against  them,  had  lecourse  to  yet  more 
violent  measures.  They  I'efused  the  decree  to  hold 
a  disputation  on  the  mass  after  Pentecost.  One 
thing  was  clear  to  them,  that  whether  the  mass 
was  founded  on  the  Word  of  God  or  not,  it  at- 
tracted to  Basle  large  sums  from  the  Poj)ish  dis- 
tricts, every  jjenny  of  which  would  be  cut  ofl'  were 
it  abolished.  Seeing  then,  if  its  proof  were  dubious, 
its  profit  was  most  indubitable,  they  were  resolved 
to  uphold  it,  and  would  preach  it  more  zealously 
than  ever.  The  pulpits  began  to  thunder  against 
heresy  ;  Sebastien  Miiller,  preacher  in  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Peter,  mounted  the  jniljiit  on  the  24th 
January,  1.529,  and  losing  his  head,  at  no  time  a 
cool  one,  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal,  he  broke  o\it  in 
a  violent  harangue,  and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
abusive  epithets  and  sarcastic  mockeries  against 
the  Reformed.  His  sermon  kinilled  into  rage  the 
mass  of  his  hearers,  and  some  liUthei'ans  wlio  were 
present  in  the  audience  were  almost  in  risk  of 
being  toi-n  in  j)ieces.'^ 

This  fresh  outbreak  quickened  the  zeal  on  tlie 
other  side,  not  indeed  into  violence,  but  activity. 
The  Reformed  saw  that  the  question  must  lie 
lirought  to  an  issue,  either  for  or  against  the  mass, 
and  that  until  it  was  so  their  lives  would  not  l)o 
safe  in  Basle.  They,  accordingly,  charged  their 
committee  to  carry  their  comjilaint  to  the  Senate, 
and  to  demand  that  the  churches  should  be  \n-o- 
vided  with  "  good  ]ireachers  "  who  would  "  jiroclaim 
to  them  the  pure  Word  of  God."  Their  Excellencies 
received  them  graciously,  and  promised  them  a 
fa^'oul■able  answer.  The  magistrates  were  still 
sailing  on  two  tacks." 

Fifteen  days  ])as.sed  away,  but  there  came  no 
answer  from  the  Senate.  ]\leanw]iile,  ;i  constant  fire 
of  insidts,  invectives,  and  sanguinary  menaces  was 
kc))t  u|i  livtlic  Roman  Catliolics  ujioii  the  Rcfoi-meil, 
wliii'li     thr    l;ittrr     In.rc     witli     NMiniliTl'ul     |i:itii-ilce 


'  Kuchat.  toui.  ii.,  )j.  7(i. 
'  Zwintfl'-,  Hi'P-,  ii.,  p.  22 


-  Ihid.,  p.  77. 
D'Aubiniii',  Ilk.  IV.,  ch.  5. 


*  ZwiiiKle,  Ej'p.,  ii.,  p.  225. 
'  Buchat,  toui.  ii.,  p.  78. 
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seeing  that  they  foriued  the  vaist  majority  of  the 
citizens,  and  that  tliose  who  assailed  them  -i-ith 
these  taunts  iuid  thi-eatenings  were  mostly  the 
lower  ordei-s  from  the  suburb  of  the  Little  Basle. 
The  Reformed  begau  to  suspect  the  Senate  of 
treachery ;  and  seeing  no  ending  to  the  aflkir  but  a 


They  agreed,  moreover,  that  the  election  of  the 
senators  henceforward  should  be  on  a  democratic 
basis — above-board,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  the  couucU,  somewhat  startled , 
"  we  will  give  you  an  answer." 


loody  encounter, 
in  which  one  of 
the  two  parties 
would  perish, 
they  convoked  an 
assembly  of  the 
.idherents  of  the 
Reformation.  On 
the  8th February, 
8U0  men  met  in 
the  Church  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  after  prayer  to  God,  that  he  would 
direct  them  to  those  measures  that  would  be  for 
his  glory,  they  entered  on  their  deliberations.  To 
the  presence  of  "  the  fatJiers  and  relatives  of  the 
priests  "  in  the  council  they  attributed  that  halting 
policy  which  had  broiight  I?a,sle  to  the  edge  of  an 
abyss,  and  resolved,  as  the  only  effectual  cure. 
that  the  council  should  be  asked  to  purge  itself 


"Your  reply,"  njoined  the  citizens,  "must  Ije 
given  to-night." 

No  eye.s  were  to  be  closed  that  night  in  Basle. 
The  Senate  had  been  sitting  all  day.  There  was 
time  for  an  answer,  yet  none  had  been  forthcoming. 
They  had  been  put  otl'  till  to-morrow.  What  did 
that  mean  !  Was  it  not  jwssible  that  the  inter- 
vening night  would  give  birth  to  some  dark  plot 
which  the  Senate  might  even  now  be  hatching 
against  the  public  safety)  They  were  1,200  men, 
all  well  armed.  They  sent  again  to  the  council- 
hall  to  say,  "To-night,  not  to-morrow,  wo  must 
have  your  answer."  It  was  nine  of  the  evening. 
The  Senate  replied  that  at  so  late  an  hour  they 
could  not  decide  on  a  matter  of  so  great  moment, 
Ijut  that  to-morrow  they  should  without  fail  gi^c 
their  answer,  and  meanwhile  they  begged  the  citi- 
zens to  retire  in  peace  to  their  homes.' 

The  citizens  resolved  not  to  separate.     On  the 


>  Buchat,  torn.  U.,  p.  79. 
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contiaiy  they  sent  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time, 
to  the  Senate,  to  demand  their  answer  that  veiy 
night.  Their  Excellencies  thought  good  no  longer 
to  trifle  with  the  armed  burghere.  Longer  delay 
might  bring  the  whole  1,200  v/arriore  into  the 
Senate  House.  To  guard  against  an  iiTuption  so 
formidable,  they  sent  a  messenger  when  near  mid- 
night to  say  that  all  membere  of  Senate  who  were 
relatives  of  jn-iests  woidd  be  excluded  fi-om  that 
body,  and  as  to  the  rest  of  theii-  demands,  all  things 
touching  religion  and  policy  would  be  regidated 
according  to  their  vish.' 

The  answer  was  so  far  satisfactory  ;  but  the  citi- 
zens did  not  view  it  as  a  concession  of  theii'  demands 
in  full.  Their  enemies  might  yet  spring  a  mine 
upon  them ;  till  they  had  got  something  more  than 
a  promise,  they  would  not  relax  their  \Tgilance  or 
retii-e  to  theii-  dwellings.  DiWding  themsehes  into 
three  companies  they  occiipied  thi-ee  different 
quartei-s  of  the  city.  They  planted  six  pieces  of 
cannon  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  they  barricaded 
the  streets  by  drawing  chains  across  them ;  they 
took  possession  of  the  areeual ;  they  posted  .strong 
guards  at  the  gates  and  in  the  towei-s  on  the  wall ; 
and  kindling  immense  torches  of  fir-trees,  they  set 
them  on  high  places  to  dispel  with  their  flickering 
beams  the  darkness  that  brooded  over  the  city.  So 
passed  the  night  of  the  8th  February,  1529,  in  Basle. 

The  leadere  of  the  Romanists  began  to  quail 
before  the  fii-m  attitude  of  the  citizens.  Tlie  burgo- 
master, Hemy  Meltinger,  with  his  son-in-law,  and 
sevei-al  councilloi-s,  stole,  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness, to  the  Rhine,  and  embarking  in  one  of  the 
boats  that  lay  moored  on  its  banks,  made  their 
escape  on  its  i-apid  cun-ent.  Then-  flight,  which 
became  known  over-night,  increased  the  popular 
une;isiness  and  suspicion.  "  They  are  gone  to  fetch 
the  Austrians."  said  the  people.  "Let  us  make 
ready  against  their  return."  "When  day  broke  they 
had  2,000  men  in  anns." 

At  eight  in  the  morning  the  Senate  sent  to  the 
committee  of  the  citizens  to  say  that  they  had 
designated  twelve  senatoi-s,  who  should  absent 
themselves  when  religious  aflaii-s  were  treated  of, 
but  that  the  men  so  designated  refused  to  submit 
unconditionally,  and  had  ajipealed  theii-  cause  for 
a  liearing  before  the  other  cantons.  The  citizens 
were  willing  to  meet  them  there,  but  on  this  con- 
dition, that  the  appellants  paid  their  own  expenses, 
seeing  they  were  pro.secuting  their  o\\-n  priviUe 
quarrel,  Vrhcreils  the  citizens  defending  the  cause 
of  the  commonwealtli  and  jwsterity  were  entitled 
to  have   their   charges   defi-ayed   from    the  public 


'  Ruohat,  torn,  ii.,  p.  81. 


treasury.''  On  this  point  the  Senate  sat  deliberating 
till  noon  without  coming  to  any  conclusion.  Again 
the  cry  of  treacheiy  was  raised.  The  patience  of 
the  burghei-s  was  exhausted.  They  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  forty  men  to  inspect  aU  the  pests  in  the 
city  in  case  of  siu-prise.  The  troops  marched 
straight  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter.  One  of 
them  raising  his  halberd  stnick  a  blow  with  all  his 
force  on  a  side  door.  It  was  that  of  a  closet  in 
wliich  the  idols  had  been  stowed  away.  The  door 
was  shivered  ;  one  of  the  images  tumbled  out,  and 
was  broken  in  pieces  on  the  stony  floor.  A  beginning 
having  been  made,  the  idols,  one  after  another, 
were  roUed  out,  and  soon  a  pile  of  fragments — 
heads,  tnmks,  and  Hmbs — covered  the  floor.  Eras- 
mus wondered  that  "they  wi-ought  no  miracle 
to  s;ive  themselves,  for  if  all  accounts  were 
tnie,  prodigies  had  been  done  on  more  tri>-ial 
occasions." 

The  piiests  raised  an  outcry,  and  attempted  re- 
sistance, but  this  only  hastened  the  consummation 
they  deplored.  The  people  came  nmning  to  the 
Ciithedral.  The  priests  fled  before  the  hmricane 
that  had  swept  into  the  temple,  and  shutting 
themselves  up  in  the  vestiy,  Ustened  with  dismay 
and  trembling,  as  one  and  another  of  the  idols  was 
overtm-ned,  and  crash  succeeded  crash  ;  the  altai-s 
were  demolishetl,  the  pictm-es  were  torn  do'wn,  and 
the  fragments  being  carried  out  and  piled  up,  and  set 
on  fire  in  the  open  squares,  continued  to  bum  till 
far  in  the  evening,  the  citizens  standing  round  and 
warming  their  hands  at  the  blaze  in  the  chilly  aii-. 
The  Senate,  thinking  to  awe  the  excited  and  insur- 
gent citizens,  sent  to  a.sk  them  what  they  did.  "  We 
are  doing  in  an  horn-,"  said  they,  "  what  you  have 
not  been  able  to  do  in  three  yeai-s."  * 

The  iconoclasts  made  the  roimd  of  Ba.sle,  visiting 
all  its  churches,  and  destropng  with  jiike  and  axe 
all  the  images  they  found.  The  Romanists  of 
Little  Basle,  knowing  the  stonn  that  was  raging 
on  the  other  .side  of  tlie  Rhine,  and  fearing  that  it 
would  cross  the  bridge  to  their  suburb,  so  amply 
replenished  with  sacred  shiines,  ofl'ered  to  purge 
their  churches  with  their  own  hands.  The  images 
of  Little  Basle  wei-e  moi'e  tenderly  dealt  vrith  than 
those  of  St.  Peter's  and  other  city  churclies.  Their 
worsliippei-s  earned  them  reverently  to  upper  rooms 
and  gaiTets,  and  hid  them,  in  the  hope  that  when 
better  times  returned  they  wo)dd  be  able  to  bring 
them  out  of  the  tlarkne.ss,  and  .set  them  up  in  their 
old  places.      Tlie  suburban  idols  tlms  escaped  the 

^  Suchat,  torn,  ii.,  p.  82.    Gterdesius,  Hist.  Eran.  Renovit 
toin.  ii.,  p.  371 ;  Gron.  and  Brem.,  1746. 
*  Kuchat,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  82, 83.    Goidcsius,  torn,  ii.,  p.  372. 
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cremation  that  overtook  their  less  fortunate  brethren 
of  St.  ULric  and  St.  Alban.' 

The  magistrates  of  Basle,  deeming  it  better  to 
march  in  the  van  of  a  Reform  than  be  dragged 
at  the  tail  of  a  revolution,  now  granted  all  the 
demands  of  the  citizens.  They  enacted,  1st,  that 
the  citizens  should  vote  in  the  election  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  councils;  2ndly,  that  from  this 
day  the  idols  and  mass  should  be  abolished  in  the 
city  and  the  canton,  and  the  churches  provided 
with  good  ministers  to  preach  the  Word  of  God ; 
3rdly,  that  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  religion 
and  the  commonweal,  260  of  the  members  of  the 
guilds  should  be  admitted  to  deliberate  with  the 
Senate.-  The  people  had  carried  the  day.  They 
had  secured  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant 
worship,  and  they  had  placed  the  State  on  a  con- 
stitutional and  popular  basis.  Such  were  the 
triumphs  of  these  two  eventful  days.  The  firmness 
of  the  people  had  overcome  the  neutrality  of  the 
Senate,  the  power  of  the  hierarchy,  the  disfavour  of 
the  learned,  and  had  achieved  the  two  liberties 
wthout  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  "  The  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation  at  Basle,"  says 
Ruchat,  "  was  not  a  little  tumultuous,  but  its  issue 
was  happy,  and  all  the  troubles  that  arose  about 
i-eligion  were  temiinated  without  injury  to  a  single 
citizen  in  his  life  or  goods." 

The  third  day,  10th  of  Febraary,  was  Ash-Wed- 
nesday. The  men  of  Basle  resolved  that  then- 
motto  that  day  should  be  "Ashes  to  ashes,"  The 
images  that  had  escaped  cremation  on  the  evening 
of  the  8th  were  collected  in  nine  piles  and  burned 
on  the  Cathedral  Square.^  The  Romanists,  CEco- 
lampadius  informs  us,  ''  turned  away  their  eyes, 
shuddering  with  horror."  Others  remarked,  "  the 
idols  are  keeping  their  Ash- Wednesday."  The 
idols  had  the  mass  as  their  companion  in  affliction, 
fragments  of  the  demolished  altars  having  been 
burned  in  the  same  fires. 

On  Friday,  12  th  of  Febmary,  all  the  trades  of 
the  city  met  and  approved  the  edict  of  the  Senate, 

'  Euchat,  torn,  ii.,  p.  83. 

2  Gerdosius,  torn,  ii.,  p.  372.  Euchat,  torn,  ii.,  p.  84. 
Sleidan,  bk.  vi.,  p.  117. 

3  Euchat,  torn,  ii.,  p.  84.  Gerdosius,  torn,  ii.,  p.  372. 
Sleidan,  bk.  vi.,  p.  117. 


as  an  "  irrevocable  decree,"  and  on  the  following 
day  they  took  the  oath,  guild  by  guild,  of  fidelity  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  On  next  Sunday,  in  all 
the  churches,  the  Psalms  were  chanted  in  German, 
in  token  of  their  joy.* 

This  revolution  was  followed  by  an  exodus  of 
priests,  scholai-s,  and  monks.  The  rashing  Rhine 
afforded  all  facilities  of  transport.  No  one  fled 
from  dread  of  punishment,  for  a  general  amnesty, 
covering  all  offences,  had  set  all  fears  at  rest.  It 
was  dislike  of  the  Protestant  faith  that  made  the 
fugitives  leave  tliis  pleasant  residence.  The  bishop, 
carrying  with  him  his  title  but  not  his  jurisdiction, 
fixed  his  residence  at  Poirentru.  The  monks  peace- 
ably departed  "with  their  harems"'^  to  Friburg. 
Some  of  the  chairs  in  the  university  were  vacated, 
but  new  professors,  yet  more  distinguished,  came  to 
fill  them ;  among  whom  were  Oswald  Myconius, 
Sebastien  Munster,  and  Simon  Grynajus.  Last  and 
gi-eatest,  Erasmus  too  departed.  Basle  was  liis 
o^vn  romantic  town ;  its  cathedral  towers,  its  milky 
river,  the  swelling  hills,  with  theii-  lir-trees,  all 
were  dear  to  him.  Above  all,  he  took  delight  in 
the  society  of  its  dignified' clergy,  its  polite  scholai-s, 
and  the  distinguished  strangers  who  here  had 
gathered  round  him.  From  Basle  this  monarch  of 
the  schools  had  ruled  the  world  of  letters.  But 
Protestantism  had  entered  it,  and  he  could  breathe 
its  air  no  longer.  He  must  endure  daily  mortifica- 
tions on  those  very  streets  where  continual  incense 
had  been  offered  to  him  ;  and  rather  than  do  so  he 
woidd  leave  the  scene  of  his  glory,  and  spend  the 
few  years  that  might  yet  remain  to  him  elsewhere. 
Embarking  on  the  Rhine  in  presence  of  the  magis- 
trates and  a  crowd  of  citizens,  who  had  assembled 
to  do  him  honour,  he  spoke  his  adieu  to  his  much- 
loved  Basle  as  the  boat  was  unmooring:  "Jam 
Basilea  vale  !  "  °  (Basle,  farewell,  farewell !)  and 
departed  for  Friburg,  in  Brisgau.' 


<  Euchat,  torn,  ii.,  p.  84.  Gerdesius,  torn,  ii.,  p.  372. 
Sleidan,  bk.  vi.,  p.  117. 

'  Euchat,  torn,  ii.,  p.  86. 

<•  Ibid.    Gerdosius,  torn,  ii.,  p.  374. 

?  The  tomb  of  Erasmus  is  to  be  seen  in  tho  Cathedral- 
church  at  Basle,  in  front  of  the  choir.  The  epitaph  does 
not  give  the  year  of  his  death,  simply  styling  him  a 
"septuagenarian." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


LEAGVE   OF   THE    FIVE   CA>T0X8   WITH    AUSTKIA — SWITZERLAND    DIVIDEl). 

The  Light  Spreading— The  Oberland  in  Darkness— The  Gospel  Invades  the  Mountains— League  of  the  Five  Cantons 
with  Austria — Persecution  Begun — Martyrdom  of  Pastor  Keyser — The  Christian  Co-burghery — The  Breach 
among  the  Swiss  Cantons  Widening— Dean  Bullinger — The  Men  of  Gaster — Idols  that  won't  March— Violence 
of  the  Popish  Cantons— Effort  of  Zurich  to  Avert  "War— The  Attempt  Abortive — War  Proclaimed— Zwingle's  Part 
in  the  Affair — ^Was  it  Justifiable  ? 


It  is  a  gi-eat  crime  to  force  an  entrance  for  the 
tmth  by  the  sword,  and  compel  unwilling  necks  to 
bow  to  it.  It  is  not  less  a  ciime  to  bar  its  piitli 
by  A-iolence  when  it  is  seeking  to  come  in  by  legiti- 
mate and  peaceable  means.  This  was  the  eiTor  into 
which  the  five  primitive  cantons  of  Switzerland  now 
plunged.  Their  hardy  inliabitants,  as  they  looked 
down  from  under  the  overhanging  glaciers  and  icy 
pinnacles  of  their  gi-eat  mountains,  beheld  the  new- 
faith  spreading  over  the  plains  at  their  feet.  It 
had  established  itself  in  Zurich  ;  the  haughty  lords 
of  Bern  had  welcomed  it ;  Schaffhausen  and  St. 
Gall  had  opened  their  gates  to  it ;  and  even  Basle, 
that  abode  of  scholars,  had  tiu-ned  from  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  apostles.  Along  the 
chain  of  the  Jura,  by  the  shores  of  the  Leman,  to 
the  very  gates  of  a  city  as  yet  immersed  in  darkness, 
but  destined  soon  to  become  the  brightest  luminary 
in  that  bi"illiant  constellation,  was  the  light  travel- 
ling. But  the  mountains  of  the  Oberland,  wliicli 
are  the  lirst  to  catch  the  natural  day.  and  to  flash 
their  early  fires  all  over  Switzerland,  -were  the  last 
to  be  touched  with  the  Kefonned  dawn  now  rising 
on  Chi-isteudom.  With  the  light  brightening  all 
round,  they  remained  in  the  darkness. 

The  herdsmen  of  these  cantons  saw  with  grief 
and  alanu  the  transformation  which  was  passing 
upon  their  country.  The  gloiy  was  departing  from 
it.  They  felt  only  horror  as  messenger  after  me-s- 
senger  airived  in  their  mount;iins  and  told  them 
what  was  tran.sacting  on  the  plains  below ;  that  the 
altai-s  at  which  their  fathei-s  had  worshipped  were 
being  cast  down  ;  that  the  images  to  which  they  had 
bent  the  knee  were  being  flung  into  the  flames  ;  that 
))riest  and  monk  were  being  chase<l  away  ;  that  the 
light  of  holy  taper  Wiis  being  extinguished,  and  that 
silence  w:is  falling  on  those  holy  orisons  whose  melo- 
dies welcomed  the  mom  and  greeted  the  departure 
of  the  day  ;  tliat  all  those  ritfls  and  customs,  in 
short,  which  were  wont  to  beautify  and  .sanctify 
tlieir  land  were  being  aboli.she<l,  and  a  defiling  and 
defiant  heresy  was  rearing  its  fi'ont  in  tlicir  stead. 
•  The  men  of  the  Forest  Cantons  learned  witli  yet 
greater  indignation  and  dismay  that  this  ]>e.stilent 


faith  had  come  to  their  very  gates,  and  was  knock- 
ing for  admission.  Xay,  it  was  even  penetrating 
into  their  grand  valleys.  This  was  not  to  be  borne. 
They  must  make  haste,  for  soon  theii*  own  altars 
would  be  overturned,  their  crucifixes  trampled  in 
the  mire,  and  the  light  of  their  holy  tai)ei-s  extin- 
guished. They  resolved  to  oppose  the  entrance  of 
the  Refomiation  as  they  would  that  of  the  plague  ; 
but  they  could  oppose  it  by  the  only  means  of 
resistince  which  they  nndei-stood — the  faggot  and 
the  sword. 

Their  alann  was  intensified  when  they  learned 
that  Protestantism,  performing  a  flank  movement, 
was  attacking  them  in  the  rear.  It  had  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  was  planting  itself  in  Italy.  There 
was  at  that  time  (1.530)  a  little  band  of  Carmelite 
monks  in  Locarno,  on  the  fertile  and  lovely  sliores 
of  Liike  Maggiore,  who  had  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  free  salvation,  and  who,  imder  the  protection  of 
Zurich,  whose  suzerainty  then  extended  to  that  pai-t 
of  Italy,  were  labouiing  to  initiate  the  Reformation 
of  theii-  native  land.  The  men  of  the  Five  Cantons 
saw  themselves  about  to  be  isolated,  shut  up  in 
their  mountains,  cut  ofi"  even  from  Italy,  the  cradle 
of  theii'  faitli.     They  could  sit  still  no  longer. 

But  wliither  shall  they  turn  ?  They  could  not 
wage  war  themselves  ag-ainst  the  Reformed  cantons. 
Tliese  cantons  were  superior  in  men  and  money,  and 
they  could  not  hope  to  cope  succes.sfully  with  them. 
They  must  seek  other  allies.  By  doing  .so  they 
would  break  the  league  of  brotherhoocl  ■with  the 
other  cantons,  for  they  had  rcsagned  the  riglit  of 
forming  new  alliances  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
other  membei-s  of  the  Federation  ;  but  they  hoped 
to  conduct  the  negotiations  in  secret  They  turned 
their  eyes  to  Austria.  Tliis  was  the  la.st  quarter 
from  which  a  Swiss  canton  might  have  been  expected 
to  seek  help.  Had  they  forgotten  the  grievous  yoke 
tliat  Austria  had  made  them  l>ear  in  other  days? 
Had  thej'  forgotten  the  blood  it  cost  their  fathers 
to  break  that  yoke  ?  Were  thoy  now  to  throw 
away  what  they  had  fought  for  on  tho  gory  fields 
of  Morgarten  and  Sempach  !  Thoy  wei-e  prepai-ed 
to  do  tliis.     Religious  ivntii>nthy  overcivmo  national 
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hatred ;  terror  of  Protestantism  suspended  their 
dread  of  their  traditional  foe.  Even  Austria  was 
astonished,  aiid  for  awliile  was  in  doubt  of  the 
good  faith  of  the  Five  Cantons.  They  were  iir 
earnest,  however,  and  the  resvdt  was  that  a  league 
was  concluded,  and  sworn  to  on  both  sides,  the  23rd 
of  Api-il,  1529,  at  Waldshut.'  The  Switzer  of 
TJnterwalden  and  Uri  mounted  the  peacock's 
feather,  the  Austrian  Ijadge,  and  grasped  in  friend- 
.ship  the  hands  of  the  men  with  whom  his  fathers 
had  contended  to  the  death.  The  leading  engage- 
ment in  the  league  was  that  all  attempts  at  forming 
new  sects  in  the  Five  Cantons  should  be  pimished 
with  death,  and  that  Austria  shovdd  give  her  aid, 
if  need  were,  by  sending  the  Five  Cantons  6,000 
foot-soldiers,  and  400  liorse,  with  the  proper  com- 
plement of  artillery.  It  was  further  agreed  that,  if 
the  war  should  make  it  nec&ssary,  the  Reformed 
cantons  should  be  blockaded,  and  all  provisions 
intercepted. - 

Finding  Austria  at  their  back,  the  men  of  the 
Five  Cantons  had  now  recourse,  in  order  to  defend 
the  orthodoxy  of  their  valleys,  to  very  hai-sh  mea- 
sures indeed.  They  began  to  tine,  imprison,  torture, 
and  put  to  death  the  professors  of  the  Eefoi-med 
faith.  On  the  22nd  May,  1529,  Pastor  Keyser 
was  seized  as  he  was  proceeding  to  the  scene  of  his 
next  day's  labour,  which  lay  in  the  district  between 
the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Wallenstadt,  and  cairied  to 
Schwitz.  He  was  condemned  ;  and  although  the 
cities  of  Zm-ich  and  Glarus  interceded  for  him, 
he  was  cari-ied  to  the  stake  and  burned.  When 
lie  heard  his  sentence  he  fell  a-weeping ;  but 
soon  he  was  so  strengthened  from  above  that 
he  went  joyfully  to  the  stake,  and  praised  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  for  ac- 
counting him  worthy  of  the  honour  of  dying  for 
the  Gospel.' 

Thus  did  the  men  of  the  mountains  fling  down 
their  defiance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  The 
latter  had  burned  dead  idols,  the  fonner  responded 
liy  burning  living  men.  This  was  the  first-fruits 
of  tlie  Austrian  alliance.  You  must  stop  in  your 
path,  said  Unterwalden  to  Zuricli,  you  must  set  uji 
the  altars  you  have  cast  down,  recall  the  priests  you 
have  chased  away,  rekindle  the  ta])ei-s  you  have  ex- 
tinguished, or  take  the  penalty.  The  Forest  Cantons 
were  resolved  to  deal  in  this  fashion,  not  only  with 
all  Protestants  cauglit  on  their  own  teri'itorj', 
but  also  with  tlie  lieresy  of  the  plains.  They 
would  carry  the  piu-ging  sword  to   Zurich  itself 


'  Ruchat,  torn,  ii.,  p.  103. 

^  Christoffel,    p.    235.       BiilUnijiT,    Chron.,    torn, 
pp.  49—50. 
'■'  Christotfel,  p.  430, 


They  would  smother  the  movement  of  which  it  was 
the  centre  in  the  red  ashes  of  its  overthrow. 
Fiercer  every  day  bunied  their  bigotry.  The 
priests  of  Rome  and  the  pensioners  of  France  and 
Italy  were  excitmg  the  passions  of  the  herdsmen. 
The  clang  of  arms  was  resovuiding  through  their 
mountains.  A  new  crusade  was  preparing :  in  a 
little  while  an  army  of  fanatics  would  be  seen  de- 
scending the  mountains,  on  the  sanguinary  but  pious 
work  of  purging  Zurich,  Bern,  and  the  other  cantons 
from  the  heresy  into  which  they  had  s.uik. 

Zwingle  had  long  foreseen  the  crisis  that  had 
now  arisen.  He  felt  that  the  progress  of  the  reli- 
gious Reform  in  his  native  land  would  eventually 
divide  S\vitzerland  into  two  camps.  Tlie  decision 
of  the  Forest  Cantons  would,  he  felt,  be  given  on  the 
side  of  the  old  faith,  to  which  theii-  inhabitants  were 
incurably  wedded  by  theii-  habits,  their  traditions, 
and  their  ignorance ;  and  they  were  likely,  he 
foresaw,  to  defend  it  with  the  sword.  In  the  pro- 
sjiect  of  such  an  emergency,  he  thought  it  but  right 
to  themselves  and  to  theii'  cause  that  the  Reformed 
cantons  should  foiin  a  league  of  self-defence.  He 
proposed  (1527)  a  Cliristlan  Co-buryheri/,  in  which 
all  the  professors  of  the  Reformed  faith  might  be 
united  in  a  new  Reformed  federation.  The  sug- 
gestion approved  itself  to  the  great  body  of  his  co- 
patriots.  Constance  was  the  first  city  to  intimate 
its  adhesion  to  the  new  state ;  Bern,  St.  Gall,  JIul- 
hausen,  Basle,  Schaff'hausen,  and  Strasburg  followed 
in  tlie  order  in  which  we  have  place<l  them.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  1529  tliis  new  federation  w:is 
complete. 

Every  day  multiplied  the  points  of  irritation 
between  the  Reformed  and  the  Popish  CHutons. 
The  wave  of  Reformed  influence  from  Bern  had  not 
yet  spent  itself,  and  new  towns  and  villages  were 
from  time  to  time  pi'oclaiming  their  adhesion  to 
the  Reformed  faith.  Each  new  conversion  raised 
the  alarm  and  animosity  of  the  Five  Cantons  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  violence.  In  Bremgarten  the  gi'oy- 
haired  Dean  BuUinger  thus  addressed  liis  congi-ega- 
tion  from  the  pulpit,  February,  1529:  "I  yoiu- 
pastor  liave  taught  you  these  three-and-tliirty 
years,  walking  in  blind  darkness,  wliat  I  myself 
liave  learned  from  blind  guides.  Slay  tJod  jiardon 
my  sin  done  in  ignorance,  and  enlighten  me  by  bis 
gi-ace,  so  that  hencefortli  1  may  lead  the  flock  com- 
mitted to  me  into  the  pastures  of  liis  Word."  The 
town  council,  which  a  year  before  liad  [iromised  to 
the  Five  Cantons  to  keep  the  town  in  tlie  old  faith, 
deposed  tlie  dean  from  his  oftice.  Nevertheless. 
Bremgarten  soon  thereafter  pa-ssed  over  to  tlie  side 
of  Protestantism,  and  tlie  doiin's  son,  Henry  Biil- 
liiiger,  was    called    to   till    liis    father's    place,  and 
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proved  an  able  preacher  and  courageous  champion 
of  the  Reformed  faith.' 

The  men  of  Gaster,  a  district  which  was  under 
the  joint  jui-isdiction  of  Popish  Schwitz  and  Pro- 
testant Glarus,  in  carrying  out  theii'  Pieform,  threw  a 
touch  of  humour  into  theii-  iconoclastic  acts,  which 
must  have  brought  a  giim  smile  upon  the  faces  of 
the  herdsmen  and  warriors  of  the  Oberland  when 
told  of  it.  Having  removed  all  the  images  fixjm 
their  churches,  in  the  pi-esence  of  the  deputies  from 
Schwitz  sent  to  prevail  on  them  to  abide  in  the  old 
religion,  they  carried  the  idols  to  a  point  where 
four  roads  crossed.  Setting  them  down  on  the 
highway,  "  See,"  said  they,  addressing  the  idols, 
"  this  road  leads  to  Schwitz,  this  to  Glarus,  this 
otlier  to  Ziu'ich,  and  the  fourth  conducts  to  Coire. 
Take  the  one  that  seems  good  imto  you.  We  will 
give  you  a  safe-conduct  to  whatever  place  you  wish. 
But  if  you  do  not  move  off  we  tell  you  that 
we  will  burn  you."  The  idols,  despite  this  plain 
warning,  refused  to  march,  and  their  fonuer  wor- 
shippers, now  theii'  haters,  taking  them  up,  threw 
them  into  the  flames.^ 

The  deputies  from  Schwitz,  who  had  been  wit- 
nesses of  the  act,  returned  to  tell  how  they  had 
been  affronted.  Schwitz  haughtilj'  commanded  the 
men  of  Gaster  to  abandon  the  heresy  they  had 
embi'aced  and  re-establish  the  mass.  They  ci-aved 
in  reply  to  have  their  error  proved  to  them  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  To  this  the  only  answer  was 
a  threat  of  war.  Tliis  menace  made  the  Protest;ints 
of  Gaster  ca.st  themselves  for  help  on  Zurich  ;  and 
that  protection  being  accorded,  mattere  became  still 
more  embroiled  between  Zurich  and  the  Five 
Cantons. 

These  offences  on  the  side  of  the  Reforming  can- 
tons were  altogether  unavoidable,  unless  at  the 
expense  of  suppressing  the  Reform  movement.  Not 
so  the  acts  in  which  the  Popish  cantons  indulged 
by  way  of  retaliation  :  these  were  wholly  gi-atuitous 
and  peculiarly  envenomed.  Thomas  Mumer,  the 
libald  monk,  whom  we  have  ah-eady  met  at  Bern, 
laboured  zealously,  and  but  too  succe.s.sfHllv,  to 
widen  the  breach  and  precipitate  the  war  in  which 
so  much  blood  was  to  be  shed.  He  published 
daily  in  his  "  Black  Calendar "  lampoons,  satires, 
and  caricatui-es  of  the  Protestants.  A  master  of 
what  is  now  known  as  "  Billingsgate,"  he  spared  no 
abusive  epithet  in  blackening  the  men  and  malign- 
ing their  cause.  The  frontispiece  that  garnished 
his  "Calendar"  represented  Zwingle  saspended 
from  a  gallows ;  undemeatli  which  wei-e  the  woixis. 


"  Calendar  of  the  Lutheran-Evangelical  Church 
Robbers  and  Heretics."  The  followei-s  of  the 
Refonnation  were  compendiously  classified  in  the 
same  elegant  publication  as  "  impotent  unprincipled 
villains,  thieves,  lick-spittles,  da.staixls,  and  knaves ;" 
and  he  proposed  that  they  should  be  disposed  of  in 
the  following  summary  fashion,  even  "  bimied  and 
sent  in  smoke  to  the  de\-iL"^  These  insults  and 
ribaldries,  instead  of  being  discouraged,  were  haile^  I 
by  the  Five  Cantons  and  widely  diffused,  althoueh 
in  so  doing  Ihey  were  miuiife.stly  scattering  "fire- 
brands, aiTOWs,  and  death." 

Zurich  and  the  Reformed  cantons  saw  war  at  no 
gi-eat  distance,  nevertheless  they  resolved  to  make 
another  effort  to  avert  it.  In  a  Diet  (21st  April. 
1529)  held  in  Zurich,  without  the  Five  Canton-, 
it  was  resolved  to  call  on  these  cantons  to  witli 
draw  from  their  league  ■with  Austria,  to  cease 
murdei-ing  the  Refonned  pastors,  and  to  sDence  the 
shameful  vituperations  of  Mimier.  They  appointed 
further  an  embassage  to  proceed  to  the.se  cantons, 
and  entreat  them  not  to  violate  the  federal  compact. 
The  deputies  as  they  went  the  round  of  the  Fi\  e 
Cantons  with  the  olive-bi-anch  were  only  scoffed  :it. 
"  No  preaching  1"  shouted  the  men  of  Zug.  "AVe 
wish  the  new  faith  eternally  buried,"  said  those  of 
UrL  "  Youi-  seditious  parsons,"  said  Lucenie, 
"  undermine  the  faith  as  eret  in  Paradise  the  serpent 
swung  his  folds  rotind  Adam  and  Eve.  We  vri]! 
presei-ve  ottr  children,  and  oiu-  children's  childi-er;. 
from  such  poison."  "  We,"  said  they  in  Untoi 
walden.  "  and  tlie  other  Wald  towns,  are  the  trut- 
old  confederates,  the  real  Swiss."  An  he  was  lea%  - 
ing  the  place  the  deputy  saw  on  the  house  of  tlu^ 
town-clerk  a  gallows  painted,  on  which  the  anii> 
of  Zurich,  Bern,  Basle,  and  Strasbiu'g  were  sus- 
pended. At  Schwitz  only  did  the  council  admit 
the  ambas.sadors  to  an  audience.''  Thus  the  prof- 
fered conciliation  of  their  brethren  was  rudely  and 
aiTogantly  ptit  away  by  the  Five  Cantons.  Every- 
where the  Refonned  deputies  were  insidted  and 
sent  back. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Popish  cantons  were  bent 
on  quarrelling.  But  we  shall  mistake  if  we  suppose 
that  they  were  animated  by  a  chivahxjus  and  liigli- 
minded  attachment  to  the  faith  of  their  fathei-s. 
A  greed  of  the  foreign  pensions,  quite  as  much  as 
devotion  to  the  "  Holy  Father,"  swayed  them  in 
adopting  this  course.  The  deterioration  of  mannei-s 
consequent  on  the  foreijjn  sen'ice  was  visible  in 
eveiy  part  of  Switzerland,  in  Zurich  as  well  as 
Unterwalden  ;  but  it  was  in  the  Five  Cantons  that 
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this  coiTEptiou  was  the  deepest,  ljec;iuse  the^se  were 
the  cantons  most  addicted  to  this  disgi-aceful  warfare. 
The  pre<ichiiig  of  the  Gospel  revealed  the  evils  and 
iniquities  of  this  piuctice,  and  threatened  to  put  an 
end  to  it,  and  of  courae  to  tlie  gold  that  flowed  from 
it ;  hence  the  fierce  hostility  of  the  men  of  the 
Oberland  to  the  Reformation.*  Not  only  theii' 
idols  and  altai-s,  but  their  pui'ses  also  were  at  stake. 

The  patience  of  tlie  Reformed  cantons  was  well- 
nigh  exhausted.  There  was  no  end  of  insults,  pro- 
vocations, and  lampoons.  The  maltreatment  and 
mui'der  of  their  brethren  in  the  faith,  the  retiu-n 
of  their  deputies  shamefully  used,  and  now  the 
biu-ning  pile  of  Keyser — here  was  enough  to  fill 
up  the  cup.  Zwingle  thought  that,  the  question 
of  religion  apart,  the  public  order  demanded  that 
these  outrages  should  be  stopped.  He  was  told, 
moreover,  that  the  mountaineer's  were  arming,  that 
the  Austrian  auxiliaries  on  the  fi'ontier  were  enlist- 
ing soldiei-s,  that  war  was  determined  on  the  Popish 
side,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  in  the  interests  of 
peace  to  strike  the  fii-st  blow.  Let  us,  .said  Zwingle, 
attack  the  Five  Cantons  on  several  points  at  once. 
Let  us  convince  them  that  resistance  is  useless. 
Oiu*  present  peace  is  only  war,  with  tliis  difference, 
that  it  Ls  the  blood  of  one  side  only  that  is  being 
spQt.  Oiu"  war  -N^-ill  be  peace.  Zwingle  hoped  thus 
the  cj^mpaign  would  be  bloodless.  The  Council  of 
Zurich  on  the  3rd  of  Jime  resolved  on  war,  pro- 
claiming it  in  the  fii-st  in.stance  against  Sch^^-itz.- 

The  Reformer's  conduct  in  this  affaii-  has  been 
much  criticised.  Some  liLstorians  of  gi-eat  name 
have  blamed  him,  othei-s  have  not  less  warmly 
defended  him.  Let  us  look  a  little  at  what  he  did, 
and  the  reasons  that  appear  to  justify  and  even 
necessitate  the  line  of  action  he  adopted.  While 
taking  a  leading  part  in  the  afiau-s  of  th'j  State  at 
thLs  crisLS,  he  continued  to  labour  as  indefatigably 
as  ever  in  preaching  and  WTiting.  He  sought,  in 
doing  what  he  now  did,  simply  to  take  such  means 
as  men  in  all  ages  of  the  woild,  and  in  all  stages  of 
society,  guided  by  the  light  of  reason  and  the  laws 
wliich  the  Creator  has  implanted  in  the  i-ace,  have 
tiiken  to  defend  tlieii-  lives  and  liberties.  The 
membei-s  of  that  Confederation  were  Christians, 
but  tliey  were  also  citizens.  ChrLstianity  did  not 
annihilate,  it  did  not  even  abridge  the  privilege.s 
and  powere  of  their  citizensliip.      If  while  they 


•  The  deteriorating  influence  of  the  foreigrn  service  was 
felt  in  Germany,  though  in  less  dejn'oe  than  in  Switzer- 
land. Morals,  patriotism,  and  public  order  it  under- 
mined. We  find  the  German  States  cumplainint;  to 
Maximilian  II.  that  the  mercenaries  on  returning  from 
foreign  service  were  guilty  of  the  greatest  enormities. 

•  Ruchat,  torn,  ii.,  i)p.  ll:t,  114.     Christ<.tT.-l.  p.  4-Jo. 


were  Romanists  they  had  the  right  to  defend  their 
lives,  their  homes,  and  their  possessions  iigaiust  all 
assailants,  whether  within  or  without  S^vitzerland ; 
and  if,  further,  they  had  the  right  of  protecting 
their  feUow-citizens  who,  guilty  of  no  crime,  had 
been  seized,  and  in  ^-iolation  of  inter-cantonal  law 
were  threatened  ■n-ith  a  cry.el  death,  surely  they 
i-etained  the  same  rights  as  professoi-s  of  the  Re- 
formetl  faith.  But  it  may  be  Siiid — nay,  it  has  been 
said — -that  it  was  Chiu-ch  federation  and  not  State 
federation  that  ought  to  have  been  had  recoui'se  to. 
But  at  that  time  the  State  and  the  Church  wei-e 
inextricably  mingled  in  Switzerland  :  theii-  separate 
action  was  not  at  that  moment  jwssible  ;  and,  even 
though  it  had  been  possible,  pure  Church  action 
would  not  have  met  the  case  ;  it  woidd  have  been 
tantamount  to  no  action.  The  Forest  Cantons, 
imi)elled  by  their  bigotry  and  supported  by  Austria, 
would  have  fallen  sword  in  hand  upon  the  profes- 
soi-s of  the  Gospel  in  Helvetia  and  rooted  them 
out. 

Besides,  does  not  the  Go.spel  by  its  Diviiie  efficacy 
rear  around  it,  sooner  or  later,  a  vast  number  of 
jjowerfiil  and  valuable  forces  I  It  nomishes  art, 
plants  courage,  and  kindles  the  love  of  libertj-. 
For  what  end  ?  For  this  among  others,  to  be, 
under  the  providence  of  God,  a  defence  around 
itself.  When  Christians  are  utterly  without 
human  succour  and  resource,  they  are  called  to 
display  their  faith  by  relying  wholly  on  God,  who, 
if  it  is  his  piupose  to  deliver  them,  well  knows 
how  to  do  so.  Then  their  faith  has  in  it  reason  as 
well  as  subUmity.  But  if  meams  are  laid  to  their 
hand,  and  they  forbear  to  use  them,  on  the  plea 
that  they  are  honourmg  God  by  showing  tlieir  trust 
in  him,  they  are  not  trusting  but  tempting  God, 
and  instead  of  exercising  faith  ai-e  displajnng  fana- 
ticism. 

Zwingle,  it  has  been  further  said,  was  a  pastor, 
and  the  call  to  combine  and  stand  to  the  defence 
of  their  liberties  now  addressed  to  the  Refoimed 
cantons  ought  to  have  come  from  another  than 
him.  But  Zwingle  was  a  citizen  and  a  patriot, 
as  well  as  a  pastor.  His  wonderfully  penetrating, 
comprehensive,  and  forecasting  intellect  made  him 
tlie  tii-st  j)olitician  of  his  coiintry  ;  he  could  read 
the  policy  of  its  onemies  better  than  any  other ; 
ho  had  peneti-atcd  then-  puqw-ses ;  he  saw  the 
dangei-s  that  were  gathering  round  the  Refoi-med 
cantons ;  and  his  sagacity  ami  experience  taught 
him  the  mejisures  to  be  adopte<l.  No  other  man  in 
all  Switzerland  knew  the  matter  half  so  well.  Was 
he  to  stand  aloof  and  withhold  tlie  counsel,  tlie  sug- 
gestion, the  earnest  exhortation  to  action,  and  let 
his    country    be    overwhelnied.    on    the    )iIi'm    tliat 
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because  ho  was  in  sacreel  office  it  did  not  become 
him  to  interfere  i  Zwingle  took  a  different  view 
of  his  duty,  and  we  think  justly.  When  the 
trisis  came,  without  in  the  least  intermitting  his 
zeal  and  labours  as  a  minister,  he  attended  the 
meetings  of  council,  he  gave  his  advice,  he  drew 
plans,  he  thimdered  in  the  pulpit,  he  placed  even 
his  military  experience  acquii'ed  in  Italy  at  the 
sen'ice  of  his  countrymen ;  combining,  in  short,  the 
politician,  patriot,  and  pastor  all  in  one,  he  strove 
to  kindle  the  same  ;irdent  flame  of  patriotism  in 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens  that  burned  so 
strengly  in  his  own,  and  to  roll  back  the  invasion 
which  threatened  all  that  was  of  value  in  the  Swiss 


Confederation  with  destruction.  The  combination 
was  an  unusual  one,  we  admit,  but  the  times  and 
the  emergency  were  also  unusual.  That  Zwingle 
may  have  always  preserved  the  golden  mean  when 
the  parts  he  had  to  act  were  so  various,  and  the 
circumstances  so  exciting,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
maintain.  But  we  do  not  see  how  liis  policy  in  the 
main  can  be  impugned,  without  laying  down  the 
maxim  that  only  when  civil  liberty  is  at  stake  is  it 
right  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  that  when  the 
higher  interests  of  faith  and  religious  liberty  are 
mixed  up  with  the  quaiTel  we  are  bound  to  do 
nothing — to  stand  unarmed  and  inactive  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy. 
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First  came  the  startling  newsto  the  Swiss  Reformers 
that  the  Five  Cantons  had  struck  a  league  with 
Austria.  Next  came  the  flash  of  Keyser's  mai-tp-- 
dom.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  clang  of  military 
preparations.  Zui-ich  saw  there  was  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost.  The  council  of  the  canton  met ;  it  was 
resolved  to  support  religious  liberty,  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  beheadings  and  bui-nings  which  the  Popish 
cantons  had  commenced.  But  to  cari-y  out  tliis 
resolution  they  must  gird  on  the  sword.  Zurich 
declared  war.' 

From  Zug  sounded  forth  the  summons  to  arms 
on  the  other  side.  There  was  a  mustering  of 
waniors  from  all  the  valleys  and  mountains  around. 
From  the  rich  meadows  of  Uri,  which  the  foot- 
8tej)s  of  Tell  had  made  for  ever  historic  ;  from  that 
lovely  strand  where  rise  the  ramparts  of  Lucerne, 
reflected  on  its  noble  lake,  and  shaded  by  the  dark 
form  of  tlie  cloiid-capped  Pilatns ;  from  those  valleys 
of  Unterwalden,  whose  eclioes  are  awakened  by  the 
avalanches  of  the  Jungfrau  ;  from  the  grassy  plains 
of  Schwitz  on  the  east,  armed  men  poured  forth 
prepared  to  fight  for  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and 
to  quench  in  blood  the  new  religion  which  Zwingle 
and  Zurich  Inid  introduced,  and  which  was  spread- 
ing   like    an    infection   over  their  countty.       The 

>  Sl.'iilan,  Lk.  vi.,  p.  120. 


place  of  I'endezvous  was  the  deep  valley  where  the 
waters  of  Zug,  defended  all  roimd  by  mighty  moun- 
tains, and  covered  by  their  shadows,  lie  so  still  and 
.sluggish  in  tlieir  bed. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  4,000  picked  soldiers,  fully 
armed,  and  well  furnished  with  artillery  and  pro- 
visions, under  the  command  of  Captain  George 
Berguer,  with  Conrad  Schmidt,  Pastor  of  Kuss- 
nacht,  as  their  chaplain,  issued  from  the  gates  of 
Zurich.,  and  set  out  to  meet  the  foe."  Tlie  walls 
and  towers  were  crowded  with  old  men  and  wonuMi 
to  witness  their  departure.  Among  them  rode 
Zwingle,  his  halberd  across  his  shoulder,^  the  same, 
it  is  said,  he  had  ciirried  at  Marignano.  Anna,  his 
wife,  watched  liim  from  the  ramparts  as  he  rode 
slowly  away.  Crossing  the  Albis  Al]*,  the  army  of 
Zurich  encamped  at  Kajipel,  near  the  frontier  of  tlie 
canton  of  Zug. 

It  was  nine  of  the  evening  wlien  the  Zurich 
warriors  encamped  at  Kajipel.  Next  inorning, 
the  10th  of  June,  they  sent  a  herald  at  day- 
break -vWth  a  declaration  of  war  to  the  army  of  the 


=  Euchat,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  IH,  115.    ChristofTel,  p.  421. 

'  The  Swiss  field-chaplains  carried  a  weapon  on  service 
up  till  the  most  recent  time.  Zwingle's  halbortl,  wliii  h 
he  had  already  used  in  tlie  battlo  of  Marignano.  had  no 
othiT  significivnce  than  tho  later  sido-weiipon  of  the  field- 
preacher.     (CluistolTrl,  p.  421.) 
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Five  Cantons  assembled  at  Zug.  The  message  filled 
the  little  town  with  consternation.  The  sudden 
march  of  the  Zurich  army  had  taken  it  unawares 
and  foimd  it  imprepared  ;  its  armed  allies  were  not 
yet  arrived ;  the  women  screamed ;  the  men  ran  to 
and  fro  collecting  what  weapons  they  could,  and 
dispatching  messengers  in  hot  haste  to  theii-  Con- 
federates for  assistance. 

In  the  camp  of  the  Zurichers  preparations  were 
making  to  follow  the  herald  who  had  can-ied  the 
proclamation  of  hostilities  to  Zug.  Had  they  gone 
forward  the  enemy  must  have  come  to  terms  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  The  van-guard  of  the 
Zurichers,  marshalled  by  its  commander  William 
Toenig,  was  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  frontier. 
At  that  moment  a  hoi-seman  was  observed  spuriing 
his  steed  uphill,  and  coming  towards  them  with  all 
the  speed  he  coidd.  It  was  Landamman  OEbli  of 
Glanis.  "  Halt !"  he  cried,  "  I  come  from  oiu-  Con- 
federates. They  are  armed,  but  they  are  willing 
to  negotiate.  I  beg  a  few  hoiu-s'  delay  in  hopes  that 
an  honourable  peace  may  be  made.  Dear  lords  of 
Zurich,  for  God's  sake  prevent  the  shedding  of 
blood,  and  the  iiiin  of  the  Confederacy."  The  march 
of  the  Zui'ich  waniors  was  suspended.' 

Landamman  CEbli  was  the  friend  of  Z^vingle. 
He  was  known  to  be  an  honourable  man,  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  Gospel,  and  an  enemy  of  the 
foreign  service.  All  hailed  his  embassy  as  a  fore- 
runner of  peace.  Zwingle  alone  suspected  a  snake 
in  the  gi-ass.  He  saw  the  campaign  about  to  end 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  life  ;  but  this  halt  in- 
spii-ed  him  with  melancholy  and  a  presentiment  of 
evil.  As  Qllbli  was  turning  round  to  return  to 
Zug,  Zwingle  went  up  to  him,  and  earnestly 
whispered  into  his  ear  the  follo^ving  words,  "  God- 
son Amman,"  you  v/ill  have  to  answer  to  God  for 
this  mediation.  The  enemy  is  Ln  our  power,  and 
unarmed,  therefore  they  give  us  fair  words.  You 
believe  them  and  you  mediate.  Afterwards,  when 
they  are  armed,  they  will  fall  upon  us,  and  there 
■will  be  none  to  mediate."  "  My  dear  godfather," 
replied  CEbli,  "  let  us  act  for  the  best,  and  trust  in 
God  that  all  will  be  well."  So  saying  he  rode 
away. 

In  this  new  position  of  aflaii-s,  messengers  were 
dispatched  to  Zmich  for  instructions,  or  rather  ad- 
vice, for  it  was  a  maxim  in  the  policy  of  that  can- 
ton that  "  wherever  the  banner  waves,  there  is 
Zurich."  Meanwhile  the  tents  of  the  sokliei-s  were 
spread  on  the  hill-side,  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
sentinels  of  the  Five  Cantons.    Every  day  a  sermon 


was  preached  in  the  army,  and  prayers  were  offered 
at  meals.  Disorderly  women,  who  followed  the 
armies  of  that  age  in  shoals,  were  sent  away  as  soon 
as  they  appealed.  Not  an  oath  was  heard.  Cards 
and  dice  were  not  needed  to  beguile  the  time. 
Psalms,  national  hymns,  and  athletic  exercises 
tilled  up  the  hours  among  the  soldiei-s  of  the  two 
ai-mies.  Animosity  against  one  another  expired 
■ivith  the  halt.  Going  to  the  lines  they  chatted 
together,  ate  together,  and,  forgetting  theii-  quarrel, 
remembered  only  that  they  were  Swiss.  Zwingle 
sat  alone  in  his  tent,  oppressed  by  a  foreboding  of 
evil.  Not  that  he  wished  to  shed  a  di-op  of  blood ; 
it  was  his  eagerness  to  escape  that  dii-e  necessity 
that  made  him  grudge  the  days  now  passing  idlv 
by.  All  had  gone  as  he  anticipated  up  till  this 
fatal  halt.  Austria  was  too  seriously  occupied  with  |i 
the  Tiu-ks  to  aid  the  Popish  cantons  just  at  this 
moment ;  and  had  the  answer  sent  back  by  Lan- 
damman CEbli  been  the  vmconditional  acceptance 
of  the  tei-ms  of  Zurich  or  battle,  it  %vas  not  to 
be  doubted  that  the  Five  Cantons  would  have  pi-e- 
ferred  the  former.  The  opportunity  now  passing 
was  not  likely  to  return ;  and  a  heavy  price  would 
be  exacted  at  a  future  day  for  the  indolence  of  the 
present  hour. 

After  a  fortnight's  negotiations  between  Zurich 
and  the  Five  Cantons,  a  peace  was  patched  up.^  It 
was  agreed  that  the  Forest  Cantons  should  aban- 
don theii-  alliance  -with  Austria,  that  they  should 
guarantee  religious  liberty  to  the  extent  of  per- 
mitting the  common  parishes  to  decide  by  a 
majority  of  votes  which  religion  they  would  profess, 
and  that  they  shoidd  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
The  warriors  on  both  sides  now  struck  their  en- 
campments and  retiu-ned  home,  the  Zurichers  elate, 
the  Eomanists  gloomy  and  sullen.  The  peace  was 
in  favour  of  Protestantism.  But  woidd  it  be 
lasting  ?  Tliis  was  the  question  that  Zwingle  had 
put  to  himself  When  the  army  re-entered  Ziirich, 
he  was  observed,  amid  the  acclamations  that  re- 
sounded on  every  side,  to  be  depressed  and  melan- 
choly. He  felt  that  a  golden  opportimity  had  been 
lost  of  effectually  curbing  the  bigotry  and  breaking 
the  power  of  the  Popish  cantons,  and  that  the  peace 
had  been  conceded  only  to  lull  them  asleep  till  their 
opponents  were  bettei-  prepared,  when  they  would 
fall  upon  them  and  extinguish  the  Reform  in 
blood.  These  presentiments  were  but  too  surely 
fulfilled. 

This  jieace  was  due  to  the  energy  and  jjatriotism 
of  Zuricli.       Bern  liad   contributed  nothing  to  it ; 


1  Christoffel,  p.  42.'?.    Euchat,  torn,  ii.,  p.  115. 
-  Whilu  Pastor  of  Glarus,  Zwingle  had  become  Godfather 
of  thu  Landamman. 


^  The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  26th  of  Juno,  1529,  and 
consisted  of  seventeen  articles.  Tlieir  substance  is  given 
by  Hiicliat,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  110—121. 
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icr  warrioi's,  who  bad  often  gone  forth  on  a  lass 
\o\Ae  quarrel,  abode  within  their  walls,  when  the 
iien  of  Zurich  were  encamped  on  the  slopes  of  the 
AlbLs,  in  presence  of  the  foe.  This  want  of  firm 
union  was,  we  apprehend,  the  main  cause  of  the 
disastrous  issue  of  Zwingle's  plan.  Had  the  four 
Refonned  cantons — Basle,  Zurich,  Beni,  and  St. 
Gall — stood  shoulder  to  .shouldei',  and  presented 
an  unbroken  front,  the  Romanists  of  the  mountains 
would  hai-dly  have  dared  to  attack  them.  Division 
invited  the  blow  under  which  Refonned  Switzer- 
lanil  sank  for  awhile. 

The  Reformer  of  Zurich  is  as  yet  only  in  mid-life, 
taking  the  "  three-score  and  ten  "  as  our  scale  ot 
reckoning,  but  already  it  begins  to  draw  toward 
evening  with  him.  The  shadows  of  that  violent 
ii.'iith  with  which  his  career  was  to  close,  begin  to 
,'atlier  round  liini.  We  shall  panse,  therefore,  and 
iiok  at  the  man  as  we  see  him,  in  the  circle  of  his 
family,  or  at  work  in  his  study.  He  is  dressed,  as 
we  should  expect,  with  ancient  Swiss  simplicity. 
He  weai's  the  wide  coat  of  the  canon,  and  on  his 
head  is  the  priest's  hat,  or  "  baretta."  The  kind- 
ness of  his  heart  and  the  courage  of  his  soul  shine 
out  and  light  up  his  face  with  the  radiance  of 
cheerfulness.  Numerous  visitors,  of  all  conditions, 
and  on  various  en-ands,  knock  at  his  door,  and  are 
admitted  into  his  presence.  Now  it  is  a  bookseller, 
who  comes  to  importune  him  to  write  something 
for  an  a]iproaching  book-fair ;  now  it  is  a  priest, 
who  has  been  harshly  used  by  his  bishop,  who 
cra\'es  his  ad\"ice ;  now  it  is  a  bi'other  pastor,  who 
comes  to  ask  help  or  sympathy ;  now  it  is  a  citizen 
or  councillor,  a  friend  from  the  country,  who  wishes 
to  consult  him  on  State  atfaii's,  or  on  private  busi- 
ness. He  receive.1  all  with  genuine  afi'ability, 
listens  with  patience,  and  gives  his  answers  in  a 
few  wise  words.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  sudden 
fro%vii  darkens  his  brow,  and  the  lightning  of  his 
eye  fla.shes  forth,  biit  it  is  at  the  discovery  ot 
meanness  or  hyjiocrisy.  The  stoim,  however,  .soon 
passes,  and  the  light  of  an  inwai-d  serenity  and 
tnithfulneiss  again  shines  out  and  brightens  his 
features.  Towards  well-meaning  ignorance  he  is 
compassionate  and  tender. 

In  regard  to  his  meals,  his  fare  is  simjilc. 
Tlie  dainties  of  his  youth  are  the  dainties  of  his 
manhood.  Living  ill  a  city,  with  its  luxuries  at 
command,  and  sitting  often  at  the  table  of  its  rich 
ourghei's,  lie  prefers  the  milk  and  cheese  which 
foitned  the  staple  of  his  diet  when  he  lived  among 
the  shephei-ds  of  the  Tockenburg.  As  to  his 
pleasures  they  are  not  such  as  have  a  sting  in  them  ; 
they  are  those  that  delight  the  longest  because  the 
most   natural  and  simple.      His  leisure — it  is  not 


much — is  spent  in  the  society  of  his  accomplished 
and  high-souled  -wife,  in  the  education  of  his 
children,  in  conversation  witli  his  friends,  and  in 
music.  In  his  college-days  how  often,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  company  of  his  friend  Leo  Juda, 
did  he  awake  the  echoes  of  the  valleys  beside  the 
romantic  Basle  with  his  voice  or  instrument !  On 
the  tamer  shores  of  the  Zurcher-See,  he  continued 
to  cultivate  the  gift,  as  time  served,  with  all  the 
j);i«sion  of  an  artist. 

He  is  very  methodical  in  his  haljitx.  His  time 
is  wisely  divided,  and  none  of  it  is  frittered  away 
l)y  desultoriness  or  unpunctuality.  Both  in  body 
and  mind  he  is  eminently  health}'.  Luther  had 
even  more  than  the  joyous  disposition  of  Zwingle, 
but  not  his  robustness  and  almost  uninterrupted 
good  health.  The  Doctor  of  Wittemberg  com- 
plained that  "  Satan  tilted  through  his  head,"  and 
at  times,  for  weeks  together,  he  was  unaljle  to  work 
or  write.  Calvin  was  still  moi'e  sickly.  His  "  ten 
maladies  "  wore  away  his  strength  ;  but  they  had 
power  over  the  body  only  ;  the  spirit  they  did  not 
aj>proach  to  ruffle  or  weaken,  and  we  stand  amazed 
at  the  magniticeuce  of  the  labours  achieved  in  a 
frame  so  fragile  and  worn.  But  it  was  not  so  with 
the  Reformer  of  Zurich  ;  he  sufiered  loss  neither 
of  time  nor  of  power  from  ill-health  ;  and  this, 
together  with  the  skilful  distribution  of  his  time, 
enabled  him  to  get  through  the  manifold  lal)0ur3 
that  were  imposed  upon  him. 

He  rose  early.  The  hours  of  morning  he  spent 
in  prayer  and  the  studj^  of  the  Scriptures.  At 
eight  o'clock  he  repaired  to  the  cathedral  to  preach, 
or  to  give  the  "  Prophesying,"  or  to  the  Professorial 
Hall,  to  deliver  an  exegesis  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testiiments  alternately.  At  eleven  he  dined.  After 
dinner,  intennitting  his  labours,  he  spent  the  time 
ill  conversing  with  his  family,  or  in  receiving  visi- 
tors, or  walking  in  the  open  air.  At  two  o'clock 
he  resumed  work,  often  devoting  the  afternoon  to 
the  study  of  the  great  Wi-itere  and  orators  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Not  till  after  supper  does  he  again 
grant  himself  a  resjjite  from  labour  in  the  society 
of  his  family  or  friends.  "  Soiuetihies,"  says  Chris- 
toffel,  "he  sujjs  in  those  mediaeval  society-houses 
or  guild-rooms — as  they  still  exist  in  many  of  the 
Swiss  towns — in  the  company  of  his  colleagues,  the 
members  of  the  council,  and  other  respectable  and 
enlightened  friends  of  evangelical  tnith.  Tlu;  later 
liours  of  the  evening,  and  even  a  ])art  of  the  night 
itself,  he  employs  in  writing  his  many  letters."  If 
litisiness  is  ptessiiig,  he  can  disjiense  with  his  night's 
rest.  During  the  disi>utation  at  IBaden,  as  we  have 
seen,  ho  received  eacll  night  letters  from  O'^colaiu- 
padiu.s.      He  sat  up  all  night  lo  write  his  :i?is\vdr, 
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which  had  to  be  sent  off  before  morning ;  and  this 
coutinvied  all  the  while  the  conference  was  in 
session,  so  that,  as  Zwingle  liimself  tells  us,  he  was 
not  in  bed  all  the  time — that  is,  six  weeks.  But, 
as  BuUingei  informs  us  on  other  occisions  he  could 
take  tht   11  LPS    i\  I      t     1     I       Thus    ■sMth 


He  complained  that  the  many  demands  on  his 
time  did  not  leave  him  leisure  to  elaborate  and 
polish  his  productions.  The  storms  and  emergencies 
of  his  day  compelled  him  to  write,  Viut  did  not  leave 
liim  time  to  ie\isp  Hence  he  is  diffuse  iftei  an 
unusual  m  mnei     not  ii     t\l      \\h    li  1  i     the  teibe 
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tlic  careful  distribution  and  economy  of  his  timi'. 
combined  with  an  iron  constitution  and  a  clear  and 
l)0\verful  intellect,  he  was  able  to  master  the  almost 
overwhelming  amount  of  work  wliich  the  Reforma- 
tion laid  upon  him.' 

'  These  details  retpecting  the  daily  life  and  habits  of 
the  Reformer  of  Zurich  have  been  collected  by  Christoffel. 
"  They  are  taken,"  he  tells  lis,  "  from  accounts,  thorouRhly 
consistent  with  themselves,  of  several  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances,  Myconiiis,  Biillinjfer,  and  Bernhsrd 
Weiss.  Myconius  says,  in  addition,  that  lie  always 
Btudied  and  worked  atcmding."    (ChriutoUol,  pp.  373,  374.) 


vigour  of  the  ancients  ;  nor  in  thinking,  wliidi  is 
at  once  clear  and  profound  ;  but  in  a  too  great 
affluence  of  ideas.  He  modestly  spoke  of  wliat 
came  from  his  jien  as  sketcftes  rather  than  bookx. 
Sciipture  he  inteipreted  by  Scripture,  and  thus,  in 
addition  to  a  naturally  penetrating  intellect,  lie 
enjoyed  eminently  the  teaching  of  tlie  Spirit,  which 
is  given  through  the  "Word.  Zwingle  sought  in 
converse  with  his  friends  to  im])rove  his  heart ;  lie 
read  the  great  works  of  aiiti(iuity  to  strengtlicn  liis 
intellect  and  retine  his  ta-ste  ;  lie  studied  the  Bible 
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to  nouiish  his  piety  and  enlarge  his  knowledge  of 
Di\dne  trath.  But  a  higher  means  of  improvement 
did  he  employ — converse  with  God.  "  He  strongly 
recommended  prayer,"  says  BullLnger,  "  and  he  him- 
self prayed   much   daily."     In   this    he   resembled 


Luther  and  Cahin  and  all  the  gi'eat  Reformers. 
What  distinguished  them  from  theii-  fellows,  even 
more  than  their  great  talents,  was  a  certain  serenity 
of  soul,  and  a  certain  grandeur  and  strength  of 
faith,  and  this  they  owed  to  prayer. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

PROPOSED    CHRISTIAN    REPUBLIC    FOR    DEFENCE    OF    CIVIL    RIGHTS. 

.tiJiother  Storm  brewing  in  tUe  Oberland— Protestantism  still  spreading  in  Switzerland— A  Second  Crisis— Zwinglo 
proposes  a  European  Christian  Republic— Negotiates  with  the  German  Towns,  the  King  of  France,  and  tlie 
Eepublic  of  Venice— PhiUp  of  Hesse  to  be  put  at  the  Head  of  it— Correspondence  between  Philip  and  Zwiugle- 
League  for  Defence  of  Civil  Rights  only— Zwingle'a  Labours  for  the  Autonomy  of  the  Helvetian  Church. 


The  |)eace  whicli  negotiation  had  given  Zuiieh, 
Zwingle  felt,  would  he  short,  but  it  was  precious 
while  it  lasted,  and  he  redoubled  his  efforts  to  tuiui 
it  to  account.  He  strove  to  carry  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  into  those  great  mountjiins  whose  dwellers 
hatl  descended  upon  them  with  the  sword  of  the 
60 — VOL.  II. 


wan-ior,  for  he  despaired  of  the  unity  and  indepen- 
dence of  his  country  hut  througli  the  Gospel.  His 
laboui-s  resulted,  duiing  this  brief  space,  in  ninny 
victories  for  the  faitli.  At  Schaflliauscn  fell  the 
"  "reat  god,"  namely,  the  mass.  Tlie  Reformation 
wa.s  consummutcd  in  Glarus,  in  the  A])pcnzcl!.  and 
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introduceil  into  parts  of  Switzerland  wliicli  liad  re- 
mained till  now  under  the  yoke  of  Rome.  So  much 
for  the  freedom  of  conscience  guaranteed  by  the 
peaoe  of  Kappel.  Every  day,  as  the  men  of  the 
Forest  Cantons  looked  from  their  lofty  snow-clad 
summits,  they  beheld  the  symbols  of  the  Roman 
faith  vanishing  from  the  plauis  beneath  them ;  con- 
vents deserted,  the  mass  abolished,  and  village 
after  village  meeting,  discussing,  and  by  vote 
adopting  the  Protestant  worship.  As  yet  they  had 
been  able  to  maintain  the  purity  of  their  mountains, 
thanks  to  the  darkness  and  the  foreign  gold,  but 
they  were  beginning  to  be  defiled  by  the  feet  of  the 
Protestants,  and  how  soon  theii-  stronghold  might 
be  conquered,  and  the  flag  of  the  6os[)el  unfurled 
where  the  banner  of  Rome  had  so  long  and  so 
proudly  waved,  they  could  not,  tell.  A  Pojnsh  hus- 
torian  of  the  time,  describing  the  activity  of  Zwingle 
and  his  fellow-labourers,  says  :  "  A  set  of  wretched 
disturbers  of  the  peace  burst  into  the  Five  Cantons, 
and  murdered  souls  by  spreading  abroad  their  songs, 
tracts,  and  little  Testaments,  telling  the  peojile  they 
might  learn  the  truth  itself  from  these,  and  one  did 
not  require  any  mora  to  believe  what  the  priests 
said."  ^  While  they  were  barring  then-  gates  in 
front,  suddenly,  as  we  have  already  said.  Pro- 
testantism appenred  in  their  rear.  A  shout  came 
uj)  from  the  Italian  plains  that  the  Gospel  had 
entered  that  land,  and  that  Rome  had  begun  to  fall. 
This  brought  on  a  second  crisis. 

We  are  approaching  the  catastrophe.  Zwingle, 
nieditiiting  day  and  night  how  he  might  advance 
the  Reformation  and  overthrow  that  terrible  power 
which  had  held  the  nations  so  long  in  bondage,  had 
begun  to  revolve  mighty  plans.  His  eye  ranged 
over  all  Christendom  ;  his  glance  penetrated  every- 
rtiing ;  his  comprehensive  and  organising  mind, 
enlarged  by  the  crisis  through  which  Christendom 
was  passing,  felt  equal  to  the  task  of  forming  and 
directing  the  giandest  projects.  He  had  already 
instituted  a  Christian  co-burghery  in  Switzerland 
to  hold  in  check  the  Popish  cantons ;  this  idea  he 
attemjjted  to  carry  out  on  a  grander  scale  by  ex- 
tending it  to  the  whole  of  Refonncd  Christendom. 
Why  should  not,  he  said,  all  the  Protestant  States 
and  nations  of  Europe  unite  in  a  holy  confederation 
for  frustrating  the  plans  which  the  Pope  and 
Charles  V.  are  now  concocting  for  the  violent  s>ip- 
pre.ssion  of  the  Reformation  (  It  was  at  this  time, 
that  he  visited  Marbvn-g,  where  he  met  Philip  of 
HesKC,  between  whom  and  himself  there  existed. a 
great  harmony  of  view  on  the  ))oint  in  fiuestion. 
Both  felt  that  it   was   the  duty  of  the  Protestant 


'  CluihtofW,  p.  433. 


States  to  put  forth  their  political  and  military 
strength  in  the  way  of  repelling  force  by  force. 
They  meditated  the  forming  of  a  great  Christiiui 
republic,  embracing  the  Reformed  Swiss  cantons, 
the  free  cities  of  Southern  Germany,  and  the  Pixj- 
testant  Saxon  States  in  Central  and  Northern  Ger- 
many. Z\vingle  even  turned  his  eyes  to  Venice, 
whei'e  a  Protestant  movement  of  a  promising  kind 
had  recently  pi-esented  itself  He  sent  an  ambas- 
sador to  the  republic,  who  came  back  with  a 
secret  assurance  of  aid  in  case  of  need.  The  Re- 
former was  not  without  ho])e  of  enlisting  France  in 
the  league.  Overtures  to  that  effect  h;id  in  fact 
been  made  by  Francis  I.,  who  seemed  not  unwilling 
to  leave  the  path  of  violence  on  -which  he  had 
entered,  and  take  under  his  wing  the  Reformation 
of  his  country.  This  Protestant  alliance  was  meant 
to  extend  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  German  Ocean, 
forming  a  Protestant  power  in  Central  Eiiroiie  ■ 
sufficient  to  protect  conscience  and  the  free  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel.  This  display  of  strength,  Zwingle 
believed,  woiild  hold  in  check  the  emperor  and  the 
Pope,  would  be  a  rampart  around  the  preachers  and 
professors  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  would  pre-  , 
vent  an  Iliad  of  woes  which  he  saw  approaching  to 
Christendom.     The  project  was  a  colossal  one. 

At  the  head  of  this  Protestant  republic  Zwingle 
proposed  to  jilace  Philip  the  Magnanimous.  Among 
the  princes  of  that  age  he  could  hardly  have  made 
a  better  choice.  It  is  proliable  that  Zwingle  com- 
municated the  project  to  him  in  his  o^^^l  Castle  of 
Marbuig,  when  attending  the  conference  held  in 
the  autuum  of  that  year  (October,  1529)  on  the 
question  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  ardent  mind  of 
Philip  would  be  set  on  tire  by  the  projjosal.  He 
had  in  fact  attempted  to  form  a  similar  league  of 
defence  among  the  Reformed  princes  and  cities  of 
Geimany.  He  had  fretted  under  the  restraints 
which  Luther  had  imposed  upon  him ;  for  ever  as 
his  hand  touched  his  sword's  hilt,  to  unsheatlie  it  in 
defence  of  the  friends  of  the  Gospel,  came  the  stern 
voice  of  the  Reformer  commanding  him  to  forbear. 
He  had  been  deeply  mortified  liy  the  lefusal  of  the 
Lutherans  to  unite  with  the  Zwinglians,  because  it 
h^ft  them  disunited  in  j)resence  of  that  tremendous 
cond)ination  of  force  that  was  mustering  on  all  sides 
against  them.  Now  came  the  same  thing  in  another 
form  ;  for  this  new  defensive  alliance  j)romised  to 
gain  all  the  ends  he  sought  so  far  as  the.se  were 
political.  Switzerland  and  South  (Jerniany  it  woidd 
unite  ;  and  he  hoj)ed,  indeed  he  inidertook,  to  in- 
iliice  the  pi'inces  and  States  of  North  Ciermany  also 
to  accede  to  the  hiague ;  and  thus  what  time  the 
i'mi)eror  crossed  the  Alps  with  his  legions — and  ho 
was  now  on  his  way   northward,  haxing   shaken 
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liands  with  the  Pope  over  th«  proposed  extermina- 
tion of  Lutheranism — he  would  find  such  a  reception 
,is  would  make  him  fain  again  to  retreat  across  the 
mountains. 

Zwingle's  journey  to  Marburg  had  been  of  signal 
importance  to  him  in  this  respect.  He  had  cor- 
rectly divined  the  secret  policy  of  the  emperor,  but 
at  Strasbiu-g  he  had  obtained  inlbrmation  which  had 
given  him  a  yet  sm-er  and  deeper  insight  into  the 
designs  of  Charles.  His  informant  wa-s  the  towni 
sheriff,  James  Stumi,  a  far-seeing  statesman,  de- 
voted to  the  Reformed  cause,  and  enjoying  the 
friendsliip  of  many  men  of  influence  and  position 
in  Germany  and  France.  Through  them  8turm 
came  into  possession  of  important  documents  dis- 
closing the  emperor's  plans  against  the  Refonnors. 
Zwingle  forwarded  copies  of  these  to  the  secret 
council  of  Ziu'ich,  with  the  remark,  "  These  are 
from  the  right  works/top." 

The  substance  of  these  documents  is  probably 
contained  in  the  statements  which  Zwingle  made 
to  those  statesmen  who  had  his  confidence.  "  The 
emperor,"  said  he,  "  stirs  up  friend  against  friend, 
and  enemy  against  enemy,  in  order  to  foi-ce  himself 
between  them  as  mediator,  and  then  he  decides 
with  a  partiality  that  leans  to  the  interests  of  the 
Papacy  and  his  own  power.  To  kindle  a  war  in 
Gei-manyhe  excites  the  Castellan  of  Musso'  against 
the  Orisons,  the  Bishops  of  Constance  and  Strasbiu-g 
against  the  cities  of  Constance  and  Strasburg,  Duke 
George  of  Saxony  again.st  John,  Elector  of  Saxony  ; 
the  Bishops  of  the  Rhine  against  the  Ijindgi-ave  of 
Hesse ;  the  Duke  of  Savoy  against  Bern,  and  the 
Five  Cantons  against  Zurich.  Everywhere  he  makes 
division  and  discord.  When  the  confusion  has 
come  to  a  head  and  all  things  are  ripe  he  will  march 
in  with  liis  Spaniards,  and  befooling  one  party  -vvith 
fair  words,  and  falling  upon  the  other  with  the 
sword,  he  will  continue  to  sti-ike  till  he  has  reduced 
all  under  his  yoke.  Alas  !  what  an  overthrow 
awaits  Germany  and  all  of  us  under  pretence  of 
upholding  the  Empire  and  re-establishing  religion."  - 

After  his  return  from  Marburg,  Zwingle  corre- 
sponded vnth  the  landgi-ave  en  this  gi-eat  project. 
"  Gracious  prince,"  wrote  he  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
1529,  "if  I  \vTite  to  your  Grace,  as  a  child  to  a 
father,  it  is  because  of  tlie  confidence  I  have  that 

James  von  Medicis,  a  foolhardy  adventiirer,  had 
seized  on  the  Castle  of  Musso,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Veltelin,  and  thence  hara-ssed  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Orisons,  the  majority  of  whom  had  ombracod  Protestant- 
ism. His  violent  deeds  are  believed  to  have  been  prompted 
by  the  emperor,  who  sent  him  900  Spanish  soldiers,  and 
the  title  of  Margrave.     (Christoffel.) 

-  Zwingle,  Epj,.,  ii.,  p.  429.  Christoffel,  pp.  4<)4,  W5. 
D'Aubign^,  bk.  xvi.,  chap.  4. 


God  has  chosen  you  for  great  events,  which  I  dai-e 
not  utter.  .  .  .  We  must  bell  the  cat  at  last. "^  To 
which  the  landgrave  answered,  "  Dear  Mr.  Hul- 
drcich,  I  hope  through  the  providence  of  God  a 
feather  will  fall  from  Pharaoh,*  and  that  he  will 
meet  with  what  he  little  expects ;  for  all  things  are 
in  the  way  of  improvement.  God  is  wonderful 
Let  this  matter  touching  Pharaoh  remain  a  secret 
^vith  you  till  the  time  anives."^ 

Like  a  thunder-cloud  charged  with  fire,  the 
emperor  was  ueaiing  Germany,  to  hold  the  long- 
annormced  Diet  of  Augsburg.  The  Reformer's 
courage  rose  with  the  approiich  of  danger.  The 
son  of  the  Tockenburg  shepherd,  the  pastor  of  a 
little  town,  dared  to  step  foi^th  and  set  the  battle  in 
array  against  this  Goliath,  the  master  of  so  many 
kingdoms.  "  Only  base  cowards  or  traitors,"  he 
wi-ote  to  Councillor  Conrad  Zwick  of  Constance, 
"  can  look  on  and  yawn,  when  we  ought  to  be 
straining  every  nerve  to  collect  men  and  arms  from 
eveiy  quarter  to  make  the  empei-or  feel  that  in 
vain  he  strives  to  establish  Rome's  svipremacy,  to 
destroy  the  privileges  of  the  free  towns,  and  to 
coerce  us  in  Helvetia.  Awake,  Lindau  !  Ai-ouse, 
ye  neighbour  cities,  and  play  the  men  for  your 
hearths  and  altai-s  !  He  is  a  fool  who  ti-usts  to  the 
friendship  of  tyrants.  Even  Demosthenes  teaches 
us  that  nothing  is  so  hateful  in  their  eyes  as  the 
/reedam  of  cities.  The  emperor  with  one  hand  offei-s 
us  bread,  but  in  the  other  he  conceals  a  stone."" 

Had  the  object  aimed  at  been  the  compelling  of 
the  Romanists  to  abandon  their  faith  or  desist  from 
the  practice  of  its  rites,  Zwingle's  project  would 
have  been  supremely  execrable ;  but  the  Reformer 
did  not  for  a  moment  dream  of  such  a  thing.  He 
never  lost  sight  of  the  great  fact,  that  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  alone  can  men  be  tnlightened  and 
converted.  But  he  did  not  see  why  States,  to  the 
extent  to  which  God  had  given  them  the  power, 
should  not  resist  those  treacherous  and  bloody  plots 
wliich  were  being  hatched  for  the  desti-uction  of 
their  faith  and  liberties.  Luther  disapproved  of  this 
jiolicy  entirely.  Christians,  he  said,  ought  not  to 
resist  the  emperor,  and  if  he  requii-es  them  to 
die  they  are  to  j-ield  up  their  lives.  It  was  by 
the  stake  of  the  martyi-  and  not  by  the  sword  of 
the  State,  he  never  ceased  to  remind  men,  that  the 
Gospel  was  to  triumph.    Luther,  reared  in  a  convent 

3  Zwingle,  Epp.,  ii.,  p.  666.     Christoffel,  p.  't07. 

*  The  name  for  the  emperor  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  landgrave  and  Zwinglo.  Tliis  correspondence 
was  caiTied  on  in  ciph.T.  which  was  often  changed,  the 
better  to  preserve  the  secret. 

•'■  Christoffel.  p.  im.  , 

«  Zwingle,  Fpp..  March,  1530.     \ 
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and  teiiued  iu  habits  of  submission  to  authority, 
was  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  Zwingle  a  man 
of  the  past.  Zwdngle,  on  the  other  hand,  bom  in  a 
republic,  \v-ith  all  the  elements  and  aspirations  of 
constitutional  libei-ty  stin-ing  in  his  breast,  -vras  a 
man  of  the  present.  Hence  the  different  policies  of 
these  two  men.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
extent  the  ati-ocities  that  darkened  the  following 
years  would  have  been  prevented,  had  Zwingle's 
plan  been  universally  acted  upon.  But  the  time 
for  it  was  not  yet  come ;  and  the  Great  Eiiler  by 
willing  it  otherwise  has  thro^^Tl  a  moral  grandeur 
around  the  Reformation,  which  could  not  have 
belonged  to  it  had  its  weapons  been  less  spiritual 
and  its  triumph  less  holy. 

In  tlie  midst  of  these  negotiations  for  banding 
the  Protestants  in  a  great  European  confederacy 


for  the  defence  of  their  ei\"il  and  religious  liberties, 
Zwingle  did  not  for  a  moment  abate  his  labours  as  a 
pastor.  The  consolidation  of  the  Gospel  in  Switzer- 
land must  be  the  basis  of  all  his  operations.  In 
1.t30  he  held  synods  in  various  pai-ts  of  the  countiy. 
At  these  measures  were  adopted  for  perfecting  the 
autonomy  of  the  Church  :  the  ministei-s  were  ex- 
amined ;  incapable  and  scandalous  pastors  were 
removed ;  superintendents  to  watch  over  morals 
and  administer  discipline  were  appointed ;  and 
arrangements  set  on  foot  for  giving  a  competent 
salaiy  to  eveiy  minister.  In  February,  1531,  it 
was  agreed  that  whenever  any  difficulty  should 
aiise  in  doctrine  or  discipline  an  a.s,sembly  of  divines 
and  laymen  should  be  convoked,  which  should 
examine  what  the  Word  of  God  says  on  the  matter, 
and  decide  accordingly. - 
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Every  step  of  the  Gospel  nearer  their  motmtains 
made  the  men  of  the  Five  Cantons  only  the  more 
determined  to  rend  the  treaty  in  which  they  had 
boimd  themselves  to  their  bretlu-en.  They  had 
already  ^iolat€d  its  sj)irit.  The  few  profe,ssoi-s  of 
the  Reformed  faith  in  their  tenitoiy  thev  drove 
out,  or  imprisoned,  or  burned.  In  the  common 
parishes — that  is,  the  communes  governed  now  by 
tlie  Refonned,  and  now  by  the  Popish  cantons— 
they  committed  the  .same  atrocities  when  their  turn 
of  juiisdiction  came.  They  imprisoned  the  preachers 
and  professors  of  the  Reformed  faith,  confiscated 
their  goods,  cut  out  theii-  tongues,  beheaded  and 
Ijumed  them.  Calumnies  were  next  cireulatcd  to 
inflame  the  ]iopular  wiuth  against  the  Protestants ; 
then  follo\ve<l  wrathful  s])eeche«  ;  at  last  was  heard 
tlie  clang  of  arms;  it  wa,s  evident  tliat  another 
tempest  was  bj-e\ving  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Oberland. 

A  General  Diet  of  the  Swiss  Confotleration  wa.s 
convoked  at  Baden  on  the  Stli  of  January,  1531 .'  It 
was  unable  to  come  to  any  decision.  Jleanwhile 
the  provocations  which   the  Forest    Cantons  wei-e 


I  Buchat,  torn,  ii.,  p.  353. 


daily  offering  were  becoming  intolerable,  yet  how 
were  they  to  be  restrained  •  Behind  those  cantons 
stood  the  emperor  and  Ferdinand,  both,  at  this 
hoiu',  making  vast  preparations ;  and  should  war 
be  commenced,  who  could  tell  where  it  woidd 
end  ]  Meanwhile  it  was  of  the  last  imjxntance  to 
keep  alive  the  patriotism  of  the  people.  Zwingle 
^■isited  in  person  the  Confederate  cantons ;  he 
organised  committees,  hs  addressed  large  a.s.'tem- 
blies ;  he  appealed  to  everything  that  could  I'ou.se 
Swiss  valour.  The  armies  of  Rome  were  slowly 
closing  around  them ;  the  Spaniards  were  in  the 
Grisons ;  the  emi)eror  was  in  Gennany ;  soon  they 
would  be  cut  ofl'  from  their  fellow-Protestants  of 
other  lands  and  shut  up  in  their  niountiiins.  They 
must  strike  while  }ct  they  had  the  ix)wer.  It 
would  he  too  late  when  the  emperor's  swoixl  was 
at  theu-  gates,  and  the  Romanists  of  their  owti 
mountains  had  fallen  like  an  avalanche  ujion  them. 
Never  h.ad  their  fathoi-s  bled  in  so  holy  a  cause. 

The  heroes  of  the  past  seemed  all  to  live  again  in 
this  one  man.  Wherever  he  pa.sse<l  he  left  behind 
him  a  countiy  on  fire. 

•  Chriatoffel,  sec.  is.  3.    D'Aubigne,  bk.  zvi.,  chap.  3. 
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A  Diet  of  the  Reformed  cantons  was  held  at 
Aran  on  the  12th  of  May,  to  decide  on  tlie  steps  to 
be  taken.  The  situation,  they  said,  was  this  :  "The 
ilountain  Cantons  remain  Roman  Catholic  ;  they 
di\-ide  Switzerland  into  two  camps ;  they  keep  open 
the  door  for  the  armed  hordes  of  foreign  bigotry  and 
despotism.  How  shall  we  restore  Swiss  unity!" 
they  asked.  "  Not  otherwise  than  by  restoring 
unity  of  faith."  They  did  not  seek  to  compel  the 
Five  Cantons  to  renounce  Popery,  but  they  believed 
themselves  justified  in  asking  them  to  ceiise  from 
persecuting  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
common  parishes,  and  to  tolerate  the  Refonued 
doctrine  in  their  valleys.  This  was  the  demand  of 
the  four  Reformed  cantons. 

The  Pastors  of  Ziuich,  Bern,  Basle,  and  Stras- 
burg  assembled  in  Zwingle's  house  the  Hth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1.530,  and  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
Reformed  cantons  addressed  to  their  Popish  con- 
federates the  following  words :  "  You  know,  gi'acious 
lords,  that  concord  increases  the  power  of  States, 
and  that  discoi'd  overthrows  them.  You  yoiir- 
selves  ai-e  a  proof  of  the  first.  May  God  prevent 
you  from  becoming  also  a  proof  of  the  second.  For 
this  reason  we  conjure  you  to  allow  the  Word  of 
God  to  be  preached  among  you.  When  has  there 
ever  existed,  even  among  the  heathen,  a  people 
which  saw  not  that  the  hand  of  God  alone  upholds 
a  nation  1  Do  not  two  drops  of  quicksilver  unite  as 
soon  as  you  remove  that  which  separates  them  l 
Away  then  with  tliat  which  separates  you  from 
your  cities,  that  is,  the  absence  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and  immediately  the  Almighty  will  unite  us  as  our 
fathers  were  united.  Then  placed  in  your  moun- 
tains, as  in  the  centre  of  Christendom,  you  will  be 
an  example  to  it,  its  protection  and  its  refuge  ;  and 
after  ha\  ing  jwssed  through  this  vale  of  teai-s,  being 
the  terror  of  the  wicked  and  the  consolation  of  the 
faithful,  you  will  at  last  be  established  in  eternal 
happiness." 

"  The  nrinLster's  sermon  is  rather  long,"  said 
.some,  with  a  yawn,  in  whose  healing  this  address 
was  read.     The  remonstrance  was  without  effect. 

Zwingle  eai-nestly  counselled  a  bold  and  promjjt 
blow — in  other  words,  an  anned  intervention.  He 
thought  this  the  speediest  way  to  bring  the  M«in- 
tain  Cantons  to  reasonaVjle  terms.  Baden,  though 
admitting  that  the  Five  Cantons  had  broken  the 
national  compact,  a»d  that  the  atrocities  they  were 
committing  in  shameful  violation  of  their  own 
])romises  justified  war,  thought  it  better,  neverthe- 
less, that  a  milder  expedient  should  be  tried. 

Uri,  Schwitz,  Untei-walden,  Zug,  and  Lucenie 
were  dependent  for  their  daily  supjilies  vipon  the 
markets  and  harvests  of  the  plains.    Shut  out  from 


these,  they  had  no  alternative  but  surrender  or 
death  by  famine.  "  Let  us  blockade  these  cantons," 
said  Bern.  Zurich  and  Zwingle  strongly  disap- 
proved of  this  measure.  It  confounded,  they  said, 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty ;  whereas  war  would 
smite  only  the  latter.  The  blockade,  however,  was 
resolved  upon  and  rigorously  carried  out.  The 
markets  of  the  entire  region  around  were  closed, 
and  the  roads  leading  to  the  towns  blockaded. 
Instantaneously  the  Five  Cantons  were  enclosed  in 
a  vast  desei-t ;  bread,  \vine,  and  salt  suddenly  failed 
from  theii-  chalets,  and  the  horrors  of  famine  began 
to  reign  in  their  mountains.  This  calamity  was  the 
more  severely  felt  inasmuch  as  the  preceding  year 
had  been  one  of  deaiih,  and  the  "  sweating  sick- 
ness" had  visited  theu-  valleys,  adding  its  ravages 
to  the  sufferings  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crops.' 

A  wail  of  suffering  and  a  ciy  of  indignation 
arose  from  the  mountains.  A  General  Diet  was 
opened  at  Bremgarten  on  the  14th  of  Jime,  in 
jjresence  of  the  deputies  of  several  foreigii  Powers. 
The  Five  Cantons  demanded  that,  first  of  all,  the 
blockade  should  be  raised ;  till  this  was  done  they 
would  listen  to  no  proposition.  Bern  and  Zurich 
replied  :  "  The  blockade  we  will  not  raise  till  you 
shall  have  ceased  yoiu-  persecutions,  and  opened 
your  own  valleys  to  the  free  preaching  of  the 
Gospel."  Conciliation  was  impossible  ;  the  confer- 
ence broke  up,  and  the  breach  remained  unclesed. 

This  was  a  terrible  complication.  Nothing  but 
a  united  and  bold  policy,  Zwingle  saw,  ooidd 
extricate  them  from  it.  But  instead  of  this,  flie 
Council  of  Zurich  was  every  day  displaying  greatei' 
vacillation  and  feebleness.  The  lukewarm  and 
timid  were  deserting  the  Refonn,  its  old  enemies 
were  again  raising  their  heads.  Courage  and 
patriotism  were  lacking  to  meet  the  ii-e  of  the 
mountaineers,  roused  by  the  half-measures  which 
had  been  adopted.  Ruin  was  coming  on  apace. 
The  burden  of  the  State  rested  on  Z\\-ingle  ;  he  felt 
he  could  no  longer  accept  a  position  in  which  he 
was  responsible  for  evils  which  were  mainly  owing 
to  the  rejection  of  those  measures  he  had  counselled. 
He  appeared  before  the  Great  Council  on  the  2Gtli 
of  July,  15.31,  and,  with  a  voice  choking  with 
emotion,  said  :  "  For  eleven  years  I  luuT  preached 
the  Gosjjel  among  you,  and  warned  you  of  the 
dangers  that  would  threaten  the  Confederacy  if  the 
Five  Cantons— that  is  to  say,  the  party  which 
lives  by  pensions  and  mercenary  service — should 
gam  the  upper  hand.  All  has  been  of  no  avail. 
Even  now  you  elect  to  the  council  men  who  covet 
this  blood-money.     I  will  no  longer  be  responsil)le 

I  Christoffel,  pp.  445,  446. 
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for  the  mischief  that  I  cannot  prevent ;  I  therefoi-e 
desire  my  dismissal.'"  He  took  his  depai-tiu-e  -nith 
teai-s  in  his  eyes. 

Thus  Tvas  the  pilot  lea^-ing  the  ship  at  the  moment 
the  stoi-m  was  about  to  stiike  it  The  councilloi-s 
were  seized  with  dismay.  Tlieii-  foi-mer  reverence 
and  affection  for  their  magnanimous  ;ind  devoted 
leader  reWved.     They  named  a  deputation  to  wait 


re^-ived.  Zwingle  began  again  to  have  hope.  He 
thought  that  could  he  rouse  to  action  the  powerful 
canton  of  Bern,  aU  might  yet  be  well ;  the  gather- 
ing tempest  in  the  mountains  might  be  turned 
back,  and  the  Lren  hand  that  lay  so  heavy  upon 
conscience  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  lifted 
off.  He  arranged  a  midnight  meeting  with  the 
deputies    of   Bern    at    Bremgarten,    and   put    the 


on  him  and  lieg  him  to  withdraw  his  resignation. 
Zwingle  took  tliree  days  to  consider  wliat  covn-se  he 
should  puretie.  These  were  days  of  earnest  prayer. 
At  length  he  i-enppeared  in  the  council,  l.!s  eyes 
dimmed,  and  Lis  face  bearing  traces  of  the  conflict 
through  which  he  had  pa.s.sed.  "  I  will  stay  with 
you,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  labour  for  the  safety  of 
tlje  State — uiilil  death." 

For  a  moment  the  union  and  courage  of  Zurich 


I  Christoffel,  p.  417. 


matter  before  them  thus  :— "  Wliat  is  to  be  donel" 
said  he.  "Withdraw  the  blockade  f— the  cantons 
■n-ill  then  be  more  haughty  and  insolent  than  ever. 
Enforce  it  ? — they  will  Uke  the  offensive,  and  if 
their  attack  succeed,  you  will  behold  our  fields  i-eil 
^v-ith  the  blood  of  the  Protestants,  the  doctrine  of 
truth  cast  down,  the  Church  of  Christ  laid  waste, 
all  social  relations  overthrown,  our  ad\ersarie8 
more  irritjited  and  hai-dened  against  the  (iospel,  and 
ci-owds  of  monks  and  priests  again  filling  our  rui-al 
districts,  streets,  and  temples."     He  pausetl ;  then 
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solemnly  added,  "  And  yet  that  also  will  have  an 
end."  The  words  of  Zwiugle  had  deeply  impressed 
the  Bemese.  "We  see,"  said  they,  "all  the 
tKsasters  that  impend  over  our  common  cause,  and 
will  do  our  utmost  to  ward  them  oft"." 

Z\\Tngle  took  his  departure  while  it  was  yet 
dark.  His  disciple,  the  yoimg  BullLnger,  who  was 
present,  and  relates  what  was  said  at  the  interview, 
accompanied  him  a  little  way.  The  parting  was 
most  sad,  for  the  two  were  tenderly  attached,  and 
in  the  hearts  of  Loth  was  a  presentiment  that  they 
should  meet  no  more  on  earth.^  A  strange  occur- 
rence took  place  at  the  gate  of  the  to^v^l.  As 
Zwingle  and  his  friends  approached  the  sentinels, 
a  personage  in  robes  white  as  snow  saiddenly  ap- 
peared, and  threw  the  soldiers  into  panic.  So  the 
guard  affirmed,  for  Z^vingle  and  his  friends  saw  not 
the  apparition.- 

The  CouncO  of  Ziuicli  sank  down  again  into 
theii-  former  apathy.  The  pensioners — the  foreign 
gold — formed  the  great  obstacle,  Zwingle  felt,  to 
the  salvation  of  his  country.  It  had  con-upted 
the  virtue  and  undermined  the  patriotism  of  the 
Mountain  Cantons,  and  it  had  bred  treachery 
and  cowardice  in  even  the  Reformed  councils. 
Zwingle's  appeals  grew  more  stin-ing  every  hour. 
"Ruin,"  said  he,  "is  at  the  door;"  but  he  felt 
that  his  words  were  spoken  to  dead  men ;  his  heart 
was  almost  broken. 

In  the  August  of  that  year  a  comet  of  unusual 
size  apjieared  in  the  heavens.^  As  night  after 
night,  ^^•ith  lengthening  tail  and  fieirer  blaze,  it 
hung  suspended  in  the  west,  it  attracted  the  gaze 
and  a-woke  the  terrors  of  all.  On  the  night  of  the 
1.5tli  of  August,  Zwingle  and  his  friend  George 
Miiller,  the  former  Abbot  of  Wettingen,  contem- 
plated  it   from   the  biirying-gi-ound  of  the  great 


'  Christoffel,  p.  449.    -  Bullinger,  C/iron.,tom.iii.,  p.  49. 
^  This  was  Halley's  Comet,  that  makes  its  appearance 
about  every  seventy-six  years. 


minster.  "  What  may  this  star  signifj%  dear 
Huldi-eich  1 "  inquii-ed  MiiUer.  "  It  is  come  to 
light  me  to  my  grave,"  replied  Zwingle,  "and  many 
an  honest  man  with  me."^  "With  God's  grace, 
no,"  said  Miiller.  "  I  am  rather  shoi-t-sighted,"  re- 
joined Zwingle,  "  but  I  foresee  gi-eat  calamities  in 
the  futm-e  :^  there  comes  a  gi-eat  catastrophe  ;  but 
Chi-ist  wiU  not  tLaally  foi-sake  us ;  the  victory  will 
remain  with  our  cause." 

Poi'tent  was  heaped  upon  portent,  and  rumoiu' 
followed  rumoiu'.  Not  a  locality  but  furnished  its 
wonder,  prognosticating  calamity,  and  diffusing 
gloomy  forebodings  over  the  countrj'.  At  Brugg, 
in  Aargau,  a  fountain,  not  of  water,  but  of  blood, 
was  repoi-ted  to  have  opened  suddenly,  and  to  be 
dyeing  the  earth  with  gore.  The  sky  of  Zug  was 
illimiined  wth  a  meteor  in  the  form  of  a  sliield, 
and  noises  as  of  men  engaged  in  conflict  came  from 
the  hoUows  of  the  mountains.  In  the  Briinig 
Pass  bamiers  were  seen  to  wave  upborne  by  no 
earthly  hand,  and  stirred  by  no  earthly  bi-eeze ; 
while  on  the  calm  siu-face  of  the  Lucerne  Lake 
spectral  ships  were  seen  careering,  manned  mth 
spectral  warriors.'' 

There  was  no  need  of  such  ghostly  signs  ;  the 
usual  symptoms  of  approaching  di.sa,ster  were  but 
too  manifest  to  those  who  chose  to  read  them. 
Zwingle  perceived  theriti  in  the  disunion  and  apathy 
of  the  Reformed  cantons,  in  the  growing  audacity 
of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  sinister  rumoui-s  which 
were  eveiy  day  brought  from  the  mountains.  He 
raised  his  voice  once  more;  it  was  in  vain  :  the 
men  who  ti-embled  before  the  portents  which  their 
imagination  had  conjui'ed  up,  were  unmoved  by  the 
sober  words  of  the  one  man  whose  sagacity  fore- 
saw, and  whose  patriotism  would  have  averted,  the 
coming  ruin. 

■*  Ruchat,  torn,  ii.,  p.  387. 
'  Zwingle,  Epp.,  ii.,  p.  G26. 
f'  Christoffel,  pp.  449,  4,''.U. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


DEATH      OF      Z  W  I  N  G  L  E. 


Forest  Cantons  decide  on  War— Assembling  of  their  Army— Zurich  dispatches  GOO  Men— Tedious  Debates  in  the 
Council — A  Night  of  Terror — Morning — The  Great  Banner  Clings  to  its  Staff — Depression — 700  mustered  instead 
of  4,000 — Zwingle  Mounts  his  Steed — Parting  with  his  Wife  and  Children — Omens— The  Battle — Bravery  of  the 
Zurichers — Overwhelmed  by  Numbei-s— The  Carnage — Zwingle  Mortally  Wounded— Dispatched  by  Camp  Followers 
— Tidings  of  his  Death — Grief  and  Dismay. 


In  the  beginning  of  October  the  preparations  of 
the  Five  Cantons  for  war  were  completed.  Their 
Diet  assembled  at  Bniniien,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne ;  a  vote  was  taken,  and  tlie  cam- 
paign was  decided  upon.  Straightway  the  passes 
were  seized  that  no  one  might  tell  it  in  Zurich.' 
The  avalanche  hung  trembling  on  the  mountain's 
brow;  but  a  dead  calm  reigned  in  Zurich  and  the 
other  Reformed  cantons,  for  the  rumours  of  war 
had  suddenly  ceased.  It  was  the  calm  before  the 
tempest. 

On  the  9th  of  Octolier  the  mountain  wan-iors 
assembled  in  theii-  chapels,  heard  mass,  and  then, 
to  the  number  of  8,000,  began  their  march  to- 
wai-d  the  Protestant  frontier.  They  set  up  their 
standard  at  Baar,  between  the  canton  of  Zug  and 
the  cantiki  of  Ziu-ioh.  The  men  of  Schwitz,  Uri, 
Zug,  Untcrwalden,  and  Lucerne  hastened  to 
assemble  roimd  it.  Their  ranks  were  swelled  by 
soldiers  from  the  Italian  valleys,  and  deserters  from 
Zurich  and  Bern.  Another  Popish  host,  12,000 
strong,  spread  themselves  over  the  free  parishes, 
inflicting  all  the  hoiTors  of  war  wherever  they 
came.  Tidings  reached  Zurich  that  the  bolt  had 
fallen— the  war  was  begun  ;  the  enemy  was  at 
Baar,  on  the  road  to  Zurich. 

On  receiving  this  startling  intelligence  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th,  the  council  hastily  assembled ; 
but  instead  of  sounding  the  tocsin,  or  calling  the 
])eople  to  anns,  they  dispatched  two  councillors  to 
reconnoitre,  and  then  retired  to  rest. 

At  day-break  of  the  lOtli  another  messenger 
arrived  at  Zurich,  confirming  the  intelligence  of 
the  jircvious  day.  The  Great  Council  assembled  in 
the  moniing,  but  still  j)rofcssed  to  doubt  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  Messenger  after  messen- 
ger arrived  ;  at  last  came  one  wlio  told  them  that 
the  enemy  had  crossed  the  frontier,  and  seized  upon 
Hitzkylch.  On  hearing  this,  the  councilloi's  turned 
)ialo.  They  were  alarnved  at  last.  It  was  now 
resolved,  although  only  aftei-  a  lengthened  debate, 
to  send  forward  Goeldi,  with   600  men  and  artil- 

•  Euchat,  torn,  ii.,  p.  395. 


lery.-  This  was  the  vanguard  ;  the  main  body  was 
to  follow.  Crossing  the  Albis,  Goeldi  and  his  men 
arrived  at  Kappel  diiring  the  night.  He  had  in- 
structions not  to  engage  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
till  succom-s  arrived. 

Lavatar,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of 
the  canton,  earnestly  counselled  a  levy  en  masse, 
and  the  instant  dispatch  of  a  powerful  bodj'  to 
the  frontier.  There  followed  another  tedious 
debate  in  the  coimcil  ;  the  day  wore  away,  and  it 
was  evening  before  the  council  were  able  to  come 
to  the  determination  to  send  an  army  to  defend 
their  invaded  country. 

The  sun  went  down  behind  the  Albis.  The  city, 
the  lake,  and  the  canton  were  wrapped  in  darkness; 
with  the  darkness  came  trembling  and  horror.  The 
bells  were  iimg  to  summon  to  arms.  They  had 
hardly  begun  to  toll  when  a  tempest  burst  fortli, 
and  swept  in  ten-itic  fury  over  Zurich  and  the 
sunrounding  country.  The  howling  of  the  winds, 
the  lashing  of  the  waves  of  the  hike,  the  pealing  of 
the  steeple-bells,  the  mustering  of  the  laud-sturm, 
and  the  earthquake,  which  about  nine  o'clock  shook 
the  city  and  canton,  formed  a  scene  of  terror  stich  as 
had  seldom  been  ^-itnessed.  Few  eyes  were  that 
night  closed  in  sleep.  In  the  dwellings  of  Ziu-ich 
there  were  tears,  and  loud  wailings,  and  hasty  and 
bitter  partings  of  those  who  felt  that  they  em- 
braced pi-obably  for  the  last  time. 

The  morning  broke ;  the  tempest  was  past  and 
gone,  the  mountains,  the  lake,  and  the  green 
acclivities  of  the  Albis  were  fairer  than  ever.  But 
the  beauty  of  morning  could  not  dispel  the  gloom 
which  had  settled  in  the  hearts  of  the  Zvirichcrs. 
The  great  banner  was  hoisted  on  the  town-hall, 
but  in  tlie  .still  air  it  clung  to  its  start'.  "  Another 
bad  omen,"  said  the  men  of  Zurich,  aH  they  fixed 
their  eyes  on  the  drooping  flag. 

Beneath  that  l)anuer  there  assembled  about  700 
men,  where  4,000  warrioi-s  ought  to  luive  nnistereil. 
These  were  without  uniform,  and  insuflioiently 
armed.     The  council  had  njjpointed  Zwingle  to  be 

=  Ruchat,  torn,  ii.,  p.  388.    Christoffel,  p.  452. 
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war-chaplain.  He  well  knew  the  hazards  of  the 
post,  but  he  did  not  shirk  them.  He  pressed  Anna, 
his  wife,  to  his  braised  and  bleeding  heart ;  tore 
himself  from  his  children,  and  -with  dimmed  eyes 
but  a  resolute  brow  went  forth  to  mount  his  hoi-se, 
which  stood  ready  at  the  dooi-.  He  vaidted  into 
the  saddle,  but  scarcely  had  he  touched  it  when 
the  animal  reared,  and  began  to  retreat  backwards. 
"  He  will  never  return,"  said  the  spectators,  who 
saw  in  this  another  inauspicious  omen.^ 

Tlie  little  army  passed  out  of  the  gates  about 
eleven  of  the  forenoon.  Anna  followed  her  husband 
with  her  eyes  so  long  as  he  was  ^dsible.  He  was 
seen  to  fall  behind  his  troop  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
those  who  were  near  him  distinctly  heard  him 
breathing  out  his  heart  in  prayer,  and  committing 
himself  and  the  Church  to  God.  The  soldiers 
climbed  the  Albis.  On  arriving  at  "  The  Beech- 
tree"  on  its  summit  they  halted,  and  some  proposed 
that  they  should  here  wait  for  reinforcements. 
"  Hear  ye  not  the  sound  of  the  cannon  beneath  us  T' 
said  Zwingle ;  "  they  are  fighting  at  Kappel ;  let  us 
hasten  forward  to  the  aid  of  our  brethi'en."  The 
troop  precipitated  its  march. - 

The  battle  between  the  two  aiinies  had  been 
begun  at  one  o'clock,  and  the  filing  had  been  going 
on  for  two  hom-s  when  the  Zurichers  bearing  the 
"  great  banner"  joined  their  comrades  in  the  fight.^ 
It  seemed  at  tiret  as  if  their  junction  with  the  van 
would  turn  the  day  in  their  favour.  The  artilleiy 
of  Zurich,  admii-ably  served  and  advantageously 
])Osted,  played  with  marked  effect  upon  the  army  of 
the  Five  Cantons  spread  out  on  a  mor;\ss  beneath.^ 
But  unhappily  a  wood  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
Zurich  army  had  been  left  unoccupied,  and  the  moim- 
taineei-s  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  this  ovei-sight 
climbed  the  liUl,  and  imder  cover  of  the  trees  opened 
a  murderous  fire  upon  the  ranks  of  their  opponents. 
Having  discharged  their  fii-e,  they  iiished  out  of  the 
wood,  lance  in  hand,  and  furiously  charged  the 
Zurichers.  The  resistance  they  encountered  was 
equally  resolute  and  brave.  The  men  of  Zurich 
fought  like  lions  ;  they  drove  back  the  enemy.  The 
battle  swept  mth  a  roar  like  that  of  thunder 
through  the  wood.  Tlie  fury  and  heroism  on  both 
tides,  the  flight  and  the  pureuit  of  anned  men,  the 
clash  of  halberds  and  the  tlnmder  of  ai-tillery,  the 
shouts  of  combatants,  and  tlie  gi'oans  of  the  dying, 
mingling  in  one  dreadful  roar,  were  echoed  and 
re-echoed  by  the  Al]is  till  they  seemed  to  rock  the 
mountains  and  shake  the  earth.  In  their  ad\ancc 
the  Zurichere  became  entangled  in  a  bog.     Alas  ! 


'  ChristoSfel,  pp.  4.">2,  •V>3. 
=  Ibid.,  p.  453. 


■''  Kuchat,  torn.  K.,  p.  < 
*  Ibid. 


they  were  fatally  snared.  The  foe  returned  and 
suiTounded  them.  At  this  moment  the  troop  under 
Goeldi,  a  traitor  at  heart,  fled.  Those  who  re- 
mained fought  desperately,  but,  being  as  one  to 
eight  to  the  men  of  the  Five  Cantons,  theii'  valour 
could  avail  nothing  against  odds  so  overwhelming. 
"  Soon  they  feU  thick,"  says  Chiistoffel,  "  like  the 
jirecious  grain  in  autumn,  beneath  the  strokes  of 
their  embittered  foes,  tuid  at  length  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  battle-iield,  leaving  upon  it  more 
than  five  hundred  who  slept  the  sleep  of  death,  or 
who  were  -wTithing  in  the  agony  of  death-wounds." 
On  this  fatal  field  fell  the  flower  of  Zurich — the 
■n"isest  of  its  councilloi's,  the  most  Christian  of  its 
citizens,  and  the  ablest  of  its  pastors. 

But  there  is  one  death  that  afiects  us  more  than 
all  the  others.  Zwingle,  though  present  on  the  field, 
did  not  draw  sword  :  he  restricted  himself  to  his 
duties  as  chaplain.  When  the  murderous  assaidt 
was  made  from  the  foi'est,  and  many  were  falling 
around  him,  he  stooped  down  to  breathe  a  few  words 
into  the  ear  of  a  dying  man.  While  thus  occupied 
he  was  stniok  with  a  stone  upon  the  head,  and  fell 
to  the  earth.  Recovering  in  a  little  he  rose,  but 
received  two  more  blows.  As  he  lay  on  the  ground 
a  hostile  spear  dealt  him  a  fatal  stab,  and  the  blood 
l!)egan  to  trickle  fi'om  the  wound.  "  What  matters 
it!"  said  he;  "they  may  kill  the  body,  but  they 
cannot  kill  the  soul."  These  were  the  last  words 
he  uttered.'" 

The  darkness  fell,  the  stars  came  out,  the  night 
was  cold.  Z^vingle  had  fallen  at  the  foot  of  a  pear- 
tree,  and  lay  extended  on  the  earth.  His  hands 
were  clas])ed,  his  eyes  were  turned  to  heaven,  and 
his  lips  moved  in  pi-ayer.  The  camp-followere  were 
now  prowling  over  the  field  of  battle.  Two  of  them 
approached  the  place  where  the  Reformer  lay.  "  Do 
you  ■\\-ish  for  a  priest  to  confess  youi-self  ?"  said  they. 
The  dying  man  shook  lus  head.  "  At  least,"  said 
they,  "  call  in  your  heart  upon  the  Mother  of  God." 
He  signified  his  dissent  by  another  shake  of  the 
head.  Ciuious  to  know  who  this  obstinate  heretic 
was,  one  of  them  raised  his  head,  and  turned  it 
toward  one  of  the  fires  which  had  been  kindled  on 
the  field.  He  suddenly  let  it  fall,  exclaiming,  "  'Tis 
Zwingle  \"°  It  happened  that  Bockinger,  an  officer 
from  Unterwalden,  and  one  of  those  pensionei-s 
against  whom  Zwingle  had  so  often  thundei-ed,  was 
near.  The  name  pronoimced  by  the  soldier  fell 
upon  his   ear.     "  Zwingle  ! "  exclaimed  he ;  "  is  it 

*  Ruchat,  torn,  ii.,  p.  412.  The  classic  reader  will  ri'- 
member  the  words  that  Epaminondas  addi-essed  to  liis 
companions  when  djring— "  It  is  not  an  i>nil  of  my  life 
that  is  now  come,  but  a  better  beginning." 

"  Kuchat,  torn,  ii.,  p.  412. 
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tliat  vile  heretic  and  traitor  Zwiiigle?"  He  had 
hardly  uttered  the  words  when  he  raised  his  sword 
and  struck  him  on  the  throat.  Yielding  to  this  last 
blow,  Zwingle  died.' 

It  was  on  the  field  of  battle  that  the  Ee- 
fornier  met  death.  But  the  cause  for  which 
he  yielded  up  his  life  was  that  of  the  Refomiatiou 
of  the  Church  and  the  regeneration  of  his  country. 
He  was  not  less  a  martyr  than  if  he  had  died  at 
the  stake. 

When  the  terrible  tidings  reached  Zurich  that 
Zwingle  was  dead,  the  city  was  struck  with  atiiight. 
The  news  ran  like  lightning  through  all  the  Re- 
formed cantons  and  .spread  consternation  and  soiTOw. 
Switzerland's  great  patriot  had  fallen.  When 
CEcolampadius  of  Basle  learned  that  the  Re- 
Surmer  was  no  more,  his  heart  turned  to  stone, 
and  he  died  in  a  few  weeks.  The  intelligence 
was  received  with  profound  gj-ief  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  Reformation.  All  felt  that  a 
great  light  had  been  quenched ;  that  one  of  the 
foremost  champions  in  tlie  Ai-my  of  the  Faith 
had  fallen,  at  a  moment  when  the  hosts  of  Rome 


were  closing  their  ranks,  and  a  terrible  onset  on 
the  Truth  was  impending. 

Zurich  made  peace  with  the  Five  Cantons,  sti- 
pulating only  for  toleration.  In  the  common 
parishes  the  Refomied  faith  was  supjjressed,  the 
altars  were  set  up,  mass  restored,  and  the  monks 
crept  back  to  their  empty  cells.  Luther,  when 
told  of  the  death  of  Zwingle  and  fficolanipadius, 
remembered  the  days  he  had  passed  with  both  of 
these  men  at  Marburg,  and  was  seized  with  ko 
pungent  a  sorrow  that,  to  use  his  oiivn  words,  he 
"  had  almost  died  himself."  Ferdinand  of  Austria 
heard  of  the  victory  of  Kappel,  but  -watli  difi'erent 
feelings.  "  At  last,"  he  thought,  "  the  tide  has 
turned,"  and  in  Kappel  he  beheld  the  tu-st  of  a 
long  series  of  victories  to  be  achieved  by  the  sword 
of  Rome.  He  wrote  to  his  brother,  Charles  V., 
calling  upon  him  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Five 
Cantons,  and  beginning  at  the  Alps,  to  traverse 
Christendom  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  purging  out 
heresy,  and  restoring  the  dominion  of  the  old  faith. 

Zv;ingle  had  fallen ;  but  in  this  same  land  a 
mightier  was  about  to  arise. 


3Boofe  Ciuflftf). 

rEOTESTAXTISM  IX  GEEMANY  FEOM  THE  AUGSBUEG  CONFESSION  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  TASSAf. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    SCHMALKALD    LEAGUE. 
The  Augsburg  ConfeEsion— The  Emperor's  Hopes  and  Disappointments— Melancthon's  Despair— Luther's  Courage- 
Formation  of  Schmalkald  Lea^e— Tlie  Kings  of  France,  England,  &c.,  invited  to  Enter  it— The  Swiss  Rejected 
—Luther's  Hesitation— Tlie  Turk  Invades  Europe— Charles  offers  Peace  to  the  Protestants— Peace  of  Eatisbon— 
The  Church  has  Rest  Fifteen  Years. 


We  have  already  traced  the  liistory  of  Protestantism 
ill  Oennany  from  the  day  of  the  Theses  (1517)  to 
the  day  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (1530).  The 
interval  between  these  two  dates  is  short ;  but  what 
a  train  of  im])ortant  and  brilliant  events  marks  its 
cun-ency,  and  how  different  the  Chi-istendom  of  one 
era  to  the  Christendom  of  the  other  !  If  the  ham- 
mer of  Luther,  nailing  his  propositions  to  the  door 
of  the  SchlosH-kirk,  sotmded  the  knell  of  the  Old 
times,  the  Augsburg  Confession,  presented  only  thir- 


'  The  pear-tree  under  which  Zwingle  died  has  perished. 
A  rough  massive  block  of  stone,  with  a  tablet,  and  an 
inscription  in  German  and  Lutin,  has  taken  its  place. 


teen  yeare  afterwards,  opens  to  us  (lie  gates  of  tliu 
New  world. 

Where  in  all  history  are  we  to  look  for  a  transi- 
tion so  va.st,  accomplished  in  so  .short  a  time  I  Of 
nil  the  factoi-s  in  human  affairs,  that  which  dcs]iots 
commonly  account  the  weakest,  and  of  which  they 
sometimes  take  no  account  at  all,  is  immeasurably 
the  strongest — Conscience.  It  is  mort;  powerful 
than  ])hilosophy,  more  jiowerful  than  lettem,  mon^ 
})()\\crful  than  the  sword.  The  schoolmen  had 
toiled  for  ages  to  enlighten  the  world,  but  it  was 
seen  at  la.st  that  their  intellectual  subtlety  could 
not  lireak  the  chains  of  the  hunwnsoul.  Their  day 
faded  into  the  night  of  mysticism.      Next  came  the 
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re%"ival  of  letters,  the  sure  prelude,  it  was  said,  of  a 
new  age.  But  civilisation  and  liberty  did  not  come 
at  the  call  of  the  Humanists,  and  after  flourishing 
a  little  -while  letters  began  to  retrace  their  st€j)s 
towai-ds  the  pagan  tomb  fi-om  which  they  had  come. 
Scepticism  was  descending  upon  the  world.  But 
when  the  Word  of  God  touched  the  conscience,  the 
world  felt  itself  shaken  by  a  power  mightier  than 
that  of  schools  or  armies.  It  tottered  upon  its 
foundations.  The  veil  was  rent  from  the  heart  of 
Christendom. 

We  resume  our  narrative  at  the  point  where  we 
broke  it  off — the  old  town  of  Augsbm-g  in  the 
year  1530.  What  a  numerous,  biilliant,  and  motley 
gathering  is  that  whicli  its  walls  now  enclose  I 
Here  are  all  the  sovereign  princes,  dukes,  and  coimts 
of  the  Empii'e,  with  their  coiu-ts  and  theii-  men-at- 
arms.  Here  are  aU  the  gi-eat  scholare  and  theolo- 
gians of  Germany,  her  Popish  dignitaiies  and  her 
Protestant  Reformers.  Here  too,  in  the  train  of 
the  chief  personages,  is  much  that  is  neither  princely 
nor  scholarly — lacqueys  and  men-at-arms,  idlers  and 
sight-seers  from  far  and  near,  who  crowd  the  streets, 
till  the  taverns,  and  distui-b  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  city  by  engiiging  iu  battles  of  a  different  kind 
from  those  which  exercLse  the  pi-owess  of  the  com- 
batants in  the  Palatinate  Chapel.  A  gi'eat  place 
is  empty  in  this  vast  gathering — that  of  Luther. 
But  he  is  no  faither  off  than  the  Castle  of  Coburg, 
where,  sitting  apart  and  maintaining  a  keen  coiTe- 
s])ondeuce  with  his  Mends,  he  can  make  his  spuit 
felt  in  the  Diet  and,  nnseen,  guide  the  com^e  of  its 
debates. 

All  being  gathered  into  Augsburg,  in  obedience 
to  the  summons  of  the  emperor,  at  last  with  gi-eat 
pomj)  comes  the  emjieror  himself,  Charles,  master  of 
two  worlds.  Behind  him  what  a  long  and  brilliant 
train!  Kings,  Papal  legates,  amba.ssiidoi's,  arch- 
bishops, priests,  friars,  and  some  ten  thousand  men- 
at-aiTus.  It  is  Mediievalism  rising  up  in  a  jwwer 
and  gloiy  unknown  to  it  for  ages,  feeling  instinc- 
tively that  its  last  .struggle  Ls  come  vvith  a  jwwer 
before  which  it  is  destined  to  fall. 

Before  crossing  tlie  Alps,  Charles  V.  had  had  an 
inter\-iew  vv-ith  the  Pope  at  Bologna,  and  these  two 
l»otentates  had  come  to  an  understanding  touching 
the  policj'  to  be  jjui-sued  towards  the  IiUtheran.s. 
They  must  be  required  to  submit  to  the  Church. 
This  was  the  summary  and  simple  .solution  that 
awaited  the  problem  of  the  age.  There  was,  it  is 
true,  the  j)romi.se  of  a  Council  in  the  future,  and  of 
whatever  refonns  that  Council  might  be  jilea-setl 
to  grant ;  but,  fii-st,  the  Lutherans  niUHt  ret\mi  to 
their  obedience.  So  then  the  end  of  the  herexy  wa.s 
near — the  Pope  and  the  emperor,   the  two  mastere 


of  Christendom,  had  decreed  its  extu-pation.  The 
brilliant  assemblage  now  gathered  from  east  to  west 
of  Gennany  had  come  to  witness  the  buiial  of  the 
Lutheran  revolt,  and  the  resuri-ection  ia  new  glory 
and  power  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

But  how  mortifying  to  this  master  of  so  many 
kingdoms  !  He  who  had  been  twice  victorious 
over  his  great  rival  Francis  I.,  who  had  dictated 
peace  at  almost  the  gates  of  Paris,  who  had  bowed 
the  Pope  to  his  policy,  was  withstood,  thwarted, 
beaten  by  these  heretical  piinces  and  excommiuii- 
cated  preachei-s.  He  was  compelled  to  hear  them 
read  theii-  Confession  in  open  Diet ;  and  thus  had 
he  erected  a  stage,  and  got  together  an  audience,  for 
the  greater  eclat  of  that  Lutheranism  which  he 
expected  to  see  sink  into  eternal  annihilation  be* 
neath  the  weight  of  his  anus  and  the  prestige  of  his 
authority.  A  whole  winter's  scheming  with  the 
Pope  had  suddenly  collapsed. 

But  Charles  could  do  something  towaixi  veiling 
the  humiliation  he  could  not  but  feeL  He  bade  his 
theologians  prepare  an  answer  to  the  Confession  of 
the  Protestant  piinces  and  divines.  Another  uivfor- 
tunate  step.  Tiie  bhmdeiing  and  sophistry  of  Dr. 
Eck  acted  as  a  foil  to  a  document  which  combinetl 
the  strength  of  Luther  and  the  elegance  of  Melanc- 
thon.  The  Augsbiu-g  Confession  stood  higher  than 
ever.  The  emjjeror  bade  the  Prote-stants  coiLsider 
themselves  refuted.  It  woidd  seem  that  he  himself 
had  but  small  faith  iu  this  refutation,  for  he  made 
haste  to  thi-ow  his  sword  in  along  "nith  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Eck  agaiust  the  Protestants.  On  the  19th  of 
November,  1-530.  he  issued  a  decree,'  addressed  to 
the  Protestant  piinces,  States  and  cities,  command- 
ing them,  under  jieiil  of  his  displeasure,  to  retiu'n  to 
theii-  obedience  to  the  Sec  of  Rome,  and  giving 
them  till  the  next  spiing  (ISth  of  Apiil)  to  make 
theii"  choice  between  submission  and  war.  Dr.  Eck 
was  rewanlcd  for  his  services  at  the  Coimcil  by  the 
Bisliopiic  of  Vienna,  which  gave  occasion  to  tlie 
witty  saving  of  Ei-asmus,  that  "the  poor  Luther 
had  made  many  rich."  ' 

The  edict  of  the  emperor  forbade  from  that  hour 
all  fm-ther  convei-sions  to  Protestantism,  under  j»ain 
of  forfeiture  of  gooils  and  life ;  it  fiu-ther  enactfid 
that  all  which  had  been  t;iken  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  should  be  restored  ;  that  the  monasteries 
and  religious  house!*  should  lie  rebuilt ;  that  the  old 
ceremonies  and  rites  should  be  observed  ;  and  that 
no  one  who  did  not  submit  to  tliis  deci'ee  should 
sit  in  the  Imj)erial  Chamber,  the  supreme  court  o£ 
judicature  in  the  Empire;  and  that  all  classes  should 


'  Sleidan,  bk.  vii.,  pp.  i;J5 — 137. 
=  Ibid.,  p.  139. 
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issist  with  tlieir  lives  and  fortunes  in  carrying  out  tears."-'     Happily,  Luther  yet  lived.     His  magna- 

,his   edict.'       The    edict    of    Spii'es    was    dii-ected  nimity  and  faith  rose  to  the  occasion.      He  looked 

nainly  again-st  Luther ;  the  ban  of  Augsburg  was  the  great  emperor  and  his  persecuting  edict  in  the 

vider  in  its  scope ;  it   fell    on   all    who   held   his  face,   and  in   a   characteristic    publication   foretold 


DOOinVAV    OF    KATISBON    CATHEUK.U.. 


opmions    in    Germany  —  on    princes,    cities,    and      that  the  edict  would  be  a  failure,  and  that  even  I'.iC 
peasants.  emperor'.s  sword,  strong  as  it  wa.s,  was  not  strong 

Melancthon  was  overwhelmed  with  dismay.     He      enough  to  extinguish  the  light  and  bring  back  the 
was    "  drowned,"    s;iys    Sleidan,  "  with    sighs    and      darkness. 

The    spirit    of    Luther   fii-ed    the    princes.       At 


'  Sleidan,  hk.  vii.,  pp.  139,  140.    Mosheim,  cent,  ivi., 
sec.  i.,  chap.  3;  Glas.,  iHSt. 
61 — VOL.  II. 
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Christmas,  1530,  they  met  at  Schmalkald  to 
deliberate  on  the  steps  to  be  taken.  That  theii- 
religion  and  liberties  must  be  defended  at  all  costs 
was  with  them  an  axiom.  The  only  question  then 
was.  How?  They  formed  the  League,  known  in 
history  as  the  League  of  Schmalkald,  engaging  to 
stand  by  one  another  in  the  defence  of  then-  faith 
and  their  liberties,  and  in  jiarticular  to  resist  any 
attempt  that  might  be  made  by  arms  to  carry  out 
the  Edict  of  Augsburg.^  For  this  purpose  they 
were  to  maintain,  each  of  them,  for  the  space  of  six 
yeai-s,  a  military  force  ready  to  assist  any  pruicipality 
or  town  which  might  be  attacked  by  the  imperial 
arms. 

It  was  not  the  question  of  their  religious  liberties 
only  that  made  it  seem  expedient  for  the  Protestant 
princes  to  fonn  this  confederacy.  To  tliis  were 
added  political  considerations  of  no  small  weight. 
Recent  successes  had  gi-eatly  increased  the  power, 
and  -s^-idened  in  the  same  proportion  the  ambition, 
of  Charles  V.  The  emperor  was  at  this  moment 
revolving  schemes  dangerous  to  the  constitution 
and  civil  liberties  of  Germany.  He  had  made  his 
brother  Ferdinand  of  Austria  be  elected  King  of 
the  Romans.  To  elect  a  King  of  the  Romans  was 
to  designate  the  future  Emperor  of  Gennany. 
This  was  a  violation  of  the  Golden  Bull  of  Charles 
IV.,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  manifest  attempt  on 
the  pai-t  of  Charles  to  ve.st  the  imperial  crown  in 
his  family,  and  to  render  that  dignity  hereditary 
which  the  Golden  BuU  declared  to  be  elective. 
The  Protestant  pi-inces  saw  revolution  in  all  this. 
The  emperor  was  making  himself  master.  They 
must  resist  this  usuipation  in  time  ;  lience  the 
Schmalkald  League,  made  first  at  Christmas,  1.530, 
and  renewed  a  year  after,  at  Christmas,  1531,  ■with 
the  addition  of  a  gi-eat  many  princes  and  cities. 
They  wrote  to  the  Kings  of  France,  England, 
Denmark,  and  to  the  maritime  towns  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  to  enter  the  League,  or  otherwise 
assist  in  their  enterprise.  The  answers  returned 
were  in  eveiy  case  favoui-able,  tliough  considera- 
tions of  policy  made  the  writers  postpone  joining 
the  League  for  tlie  jn-esent. 

This  bold  step  faUed  at  fii-st  to  meet  Lutlier's 
approval.  It  looked  like  war,  and  he  shuddered 
at  anything  that  threatened  to  bring  war  and  the 
Gospel  into  contact.  But  when  it  was  explained 
to  him  that  the  League  was  purely  defensive  ;  that 
it  was  meant  to  attiick  no  one ;  that  it  wiis  simply 
an  arrangement  for  enabling  its  members  to 
exercise  unitedly,  and  therefore  more  successfully, 

»  Sleidan,  bk.  vii.,  p.  1 12.    Robertson,  bk.  v.,  p.  175. 


their  natui-al  rights  of  self-defence,  on  behalf  of 
what  was  dearer  to  them  and  to  theu-  countiymen 
than  life  itself,  he  acquiesced  in  the  League  of  the 
princes. 

The  measm-e  undoubtedly  was  right  in  itself, 
and  was  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  extreme 
peril  m  which  Protestantism  was  now  apparently 
placed.  It  linked  the  Protestant  States  of  Greiinany 
into  one  confederation,  under  the  a?gis  of  which 
the  Protestant  faith  might  be  preached,  and  its 
doctrines  professed,  without  terror  of  the  stake. 
Further,  we  recognise  in  the  Schmalkald  League 
a  decided  step  in  the  progi-ess  of  Protestantism. 
Protestantism  as  a  piinciple  or  doctrine  was 
developed  in  the  teaching  of  the  Reformers.  But 
Protestantism  was  never  meant  to  remain  a  mere 
piinciple.  Its  mission  was  to  create  around  it  a 
new  political,  social,  and  intellectual  woiid.  At 
the  centre  of  that  world  the  Protestant  piinciple 
took  its  place,  sitting  there  as  on  a  throne,  or 
rather  dwelling  in  it  as  its  soul,  and  in  times  of 
peril  calling  to  its  defence  all  those  forces — arts, 
letters,  free  constitutions — which  itself  had  created. 
The  beginning  of  this  new  political  world  was  at 
Schmalkald. 

A  great  many  princes  and  free  cities,  in  addition 
to  the  original  confederates,  had  subscribed  the 
League,  and  now  its  attitude  was  a  somewhat  im- 
posing one.  The  Swiss  Protestant  cantons  held  out 
then-  hand,  but  were  repulsed.  They  were  held  to  be 
disqualified  by  their  sentiments  on  the  Lord's  Supper.' 
This  was  a  gi'ave  error.  It  was  nearly  as  great  an 
error  on  the  other  side  when  the  Kings  of  France 
and  England,  who  could  hardlj'  be  more  oilho- 
dox  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gei-mans  than  were  the 
Zwinglians,  were  in-rited  to  join  the  League.^ 
Happily  these  monarchs  sent  rejilies  which  saved 
the  Leaguei-s  from  the  political  entanglements  in 
which  an  alliance  with  these  scheming  and  selfish 
potentates  would  have  been  sure  to  land  them.* 
This  wiis  the  very  danger  that  Luther  had  feared. 
He  foresaw  the  League  gl•o^^^ng  strong  and  begin- 
ning to  lean  on  armies,  neglecting  the  development 
of  the  religious  principle  in  whose  vitivlity  alone 
would  consist  the  consolidation,  power,  and  success 
of  their  federation.  If  the  rampart  should  smother 
the  heavenly  fire  it  was  meant  to  enclose,  lx)th  would 
perish  together. 

When  the  s])ring  of  1.531  came,  the  pmjjei-or,  in« 
.stead  of  beginning  hostilities,  paused.  The  sword 
that  was  to  have  swe]>t  Gorman  Protestantism  from 


-  Sleidnn,  bk.  viii.,  ]i.  l."l. 

=  Jhid.,  p.  !«.     Robortsoii,  bk.  v.,  p.  17G. 
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the  face  of  the  earth,  and  which  was  already  half 
di-awn,  was  thrust  back  into  its  sheath.  Besides 
the  Schmalkald  League,  other  things  had  aiisen  to 
convince  the  emjjei'or  of  the  extreme  hazard  of 
attempting  at  this  moment  to  enforce  the  Edict  of 
Augsbiu-g.  France,  whose  monarch  was  still  smart- 
ing from  the  memories  of  Pa\-ia  and  the  imprison- 
ment at  Madrid,  threatened  to  break  the  peace  and 
commence  hostilities  against  him.  The  irrepressible 
Tui'k  was  again  appearing  in  the  east  of  Europe. 
Further,  the  emperor  had  given  umbrage  to  the 
Popish  princes  of  Germany  by  making  his  brother 
Ferdinand  be  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  and  so 
could  not  count  on  the  aid  of  hLs  own  party.  Thus, 
ever  as  Charles  put  his  hand  upon  his  sword's  hilt, 
a  new  difficulty  stai-ted  up  to  prevent  him  drawing 
it  It  must  have  seemed,  even  to  himself,  as  if  a 
greater  power  than  the  Schmalkald  Confederacy  were 
fighting  against  him. 

The  issue  was  that  Charles,  on  a  survey  of  his 
position,  found  that  he  must  postpone  the  enforcing 
of  the  Edict  of  Augsburg  to  a  more  convenient  time, 
and  meanwhile  he  must  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Protestants.  According!}',  after  tedioiis 
and  difficult  negotiations,  a  peace  was  agreed  upon 
at  Nuremberg,  July  23rd,  and  ratified  in  the  Diet 


at  Ratisbon,  August  3rd,  1532.  In  this  pacifica- 
tion the  emperor  granted  to  the  Lutherans  the  free 
and  imdLsturbed  exercise  of  their  religion,  until 
such  time  as  a  General  Council  or  an  Imperial  Diet 
should  decide  the  religious  question ;  and  the  Pro- 
testants— now  seven  princes  and  twenty-four  cities 
— promised  to  aid  the  emperor  in  his  war  against 
the  Turk.'  Thus  the  storm  that  looked  so  dark 
rolled  away  ^'ithout  inflicting  any  harm  on  those 
over  whom  it  had  lowered  so  ominously.  The 
finest  army  which  vmited  Christendom  had  yet 
raised  marched  against  the  Turks;  "and  the  em- 
peror," says  the  Abb6  Millot,  "who  had  not  yet 
appeared  at  the  head  of  his  troops  (a  thing  sur- 
prising in  an  age  of  heroism),  on  this  occasion  took 
the  command.  He  had  the  gloiy  of  disconcerting  a 
fonnidable  enemy,  whose  forces  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  men."  -  Soly- 
man,  intimidated  by  this  display  of  force,  wthdrew 
his  devastating  hordes  without  coming  to  a  battle  ; 
and  the  emperor  leaving  Germany  in  order  to 
superintend  the  vast  miUtaiy  projects  he  was 
now  setting  on  foot  in  other  countries,  the  Church 
had  rest  from  pei-secution,  and  the  period  of  her 
tranquillity  was  prolonged  for  well-nigh  a  decade 
and  a  half 
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If  the  Church  had  rest,  society  around  it  was  tenibly 
convulsed — "on  the  earth  "  was  "distress  of  nations, 
with  perplexity;  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring." 
What  miserable  and  distracted  lives  were  those 
which  were  led  by  the  four  great  potentates  wliich 
governed  Europe  !  Cares,  j)ei-plexities,  and  dLsap- 
pointments  came  crowding  in  upon  them,  and  filled 
up  every  hour  of  every  day  of  their  outwardly 
brilliant,  but  inwardly  most  unhappy  existences. 

Henry  of  England  had  commenced  liLs  great 
divorce.  The  delays  and  doublings  of  the  Vatican 
kept  him  in  a  perpetual  fume,  and  when  at  length 
his  suit  reached  its  final  issue  In  the  Papal  court, 


the  haughty  monarcli  was  thrown  into  a  paroxysm 
of  rage,  wliich  shajied  itself  ultimately  into  a  coui-se 
of  crime.  His  impetuous  and  choleric  temper  could 
as  little  brook  the  opposition  he  was  meeting  with 
from  the  Protestants  of  his  own  kingdom,  who  had 
thrown  off  Poi)ery  while  he  had  thrown  off  only  the 
Pope,  and  aimed  at  stepping  into  his  vacant  place 
in  the  consciences  of  his  subjects. 

Francis  I.  of  Fi-ance  was  every  year  becoming  a 

'  Robertson,  bk.  v.,  p.  176.  Mosheim,  cent,  ivi.,  sec.  i., 
chap.  3.    Sleidan,  bk.  viii.,  p.  160. 

2  Abbe  Millot.  Elements  of  General  HUtory  (translated 
from  the  French),  vol.  iv.,  pp.  286,  287;  Lond..  1779. 
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guiltier  and  a  more  \n'etclied  man.  His  rival, 
Charles  V.,  had  robbed  him  of  the  laurels  he  had 
won  in  his  earlier  campaigns.  To  the  anger  and 
shame  which  his  imprLsonment  in  Madrid  left  rank- 
ling  in  his  soul  were  added  the  loss  of  the  Italian 
duchies,  and  the  recent  humiliatLng  peace  of  Cam- 
bray.  Francis  gave  himself  no  rest,  if  haply  he 
might  wipe  out  these  disgraces  and  humble  the 
haughty  man  who  had  inflicted  them  upon  him. 
He  intrigued  to  sow  dissension  between  Clement 
and  the  emperor ;  he  toiled  to  niLse  new  armaments 
in  the  hope  that  past  defeats  would  be  forgotten  in 
the  splendour  of  new  victories  ;  but  all  that  he 
reaped  from  these  harassing  labours  was  only  to 
add  thereby  to  the  weight  of  his  subjects'  burdens, 
and  to  the  list  of  his  own  embarrassments  and  dis- 
appointments. 

The  career  of  Charles  V.  was  outwardly  more 
prosperous,  but  at  the  heart  of  his  glory  were 
labour  and  sorrow.  Raised  above  all  other  men 
in  point  of  worldly  state,  the  emperor  was  in 
hourly  teiTor  of  falling  from  the  dazzling  pinnacle 
on  which  he  stood,  and  in  order  to  maintain  him- 
self was  compelled  to  have  continual  resort  to 
fresh  le'vies,  new  battles,  and  the  expenditure  of 
yet  more  millions  of  gold  crowns,  till  at  length  the 
gulf  was  dug  into  which  liimself  and  his  kingdom 
finally  descended.  Xot  to  speak  of  Francis,  who 
was  a  thorn  in  his  side ;  nor  of  Clement,  whose 
fickle  alliance  gave  him  little  satLsfaction,  the 
emperor  had  no  faith  in  the  order  of  things  which 
he  had  established  in  Italy  and  Gennany,  and 
laboured  under  continual  apprehensions  of  his 
system  fiilling  in  pieces  ai-oimd  him.  But  worst  of 
all  he  was  haimted  by  the  spectre  of  Lutheranism, 
which  a  tnie  instinct  told  him  would  one  day  rob 
him  of  liis  Empire  ;  nor  could  he  understand  how 
it  should  happen  that  every  time  he  raised  his 
sword  to  make  an  end  of  that  detested  thing,  the 
Turk  imexpectedly  presented  himself,  and  .seemed 
with  menacing  gestures  to  forbid  the  blow. 

As  regai'ds  the  fourth  great  power  of  the  age, 
Clement  VII.  of  Rome,  these  were  not  times  when 
Popes  any  more  than  temporal  monarchs  could 
sleep  in  peace.  His  ghostly  empire  was  falling  in 
pieces  ;  kings  and  nations  were  escaping  from  under 
the  tiara,  and  neither  anathemas  nor  concessions — 
and  both  were  tried  by  turns- — could  liring  them 
back.  Germany  hatl  revolted  from  its  obedience  ; 
half  the  Swiss  cantons  liad  lifted  u])  the  heel  of 
heretical  pra^^ty ;  Sweden  ami  Denmark  were  going 
the  same  downward  road,  and  England  was  follow- 
ing fii-st  after  them.  There  never  before  had  been  so 
unfortunate  a  Pontificate,  and  there  have  been  few 
BO  anxious,  pei-jjloxed,  and  uuliapjjy  Popes,  though 


there  have  been  many  more  vicious  ones.  Nor 
was  Clement  more  happy  in  the  sovereigns  that 
remained  with  him  than  in  those  that  had  deserted 
him.  The  most  Christian  King  of  France  and  hb 
most  Catholic  Majesty  of  Spain  were  fully  as 
troublesome  as  useful  to  him.  Instead  of  the  two 
pUlare  of  his  throne,  they  rather  resembled  two 
colossal  swords  suspended  above  it,  which  thi-eat- 
ened  ever  and  anon  to  fall  and  crush  it.  Much 
artifice  and  management  did  it  require  on  the  : 
part  of  Clement  to  poise  the  one  against  the 
other.  At  no  time  did  the  -N-iews  and  interests  of  I 
all  three  coincide.  On  one  object  only  were  they 
able  to  agree — the  overthrow  of  Protestantism ; 
but  even  here  their  jealousies  and  rivalships  pre- 
vented their  acting  in  concert.  Their  conflicting 
passions  drew  them  into  a  whirl  of  excitement  and 
of  war  against  one  another,  which  wasted  their 
years,  burdened  their  treasuries,  and  devastated 
their  kingdoms. 

CNampared  with  the  spectacles  we  have  been  con- 
templating, how  truly  sublime  the  position  of 
Luther  and  his  fellow-Reformers !  From  their 
closets  they  ■«'ield  a  far  mightier  power  than 
Charles  and  Francis  do  from  their  thrones.  Not 
armies  to  ravage,  but  ideas  to  enlighten  the  earth 
do^they  send  forth.  By  the  silent  but  majestic 
power  of  truth  they  are  seen  dethi-oning  eiTors, 
pulling  do'\\Ti  tjTannies,  planting  the  seeds  of 
piety  and  liberty,  and  nursing  the  infancy  of  arts 
and  letters,  and  free  States,  which  are  destined  to 
remain  the  fruit  of  their  laboui-s  and  the  monument 
of  theii-  ■n'isdom  when  the  victories  of  Charles  and 
of  Fi-ancis  ha^e  been  forgotten,  and  the  fabric  of 
their  political  greatness  has  mouldered  into  dust. 

The  Church  of  Gennany,  during  these  years  of 
jieace,  extended  on  every  side.  All  her  great 
teachers  were  still  spared  to  her.  Luther,  Melanc- 
tlion,  and  the  band  of  eminent  men  aj-ound  them, 
still  unbi'oken,  were  guiding  her  counsels  and  pro- 
pagating her  doctrines.  By  her  side  stood  the 
League  warding  off"  the  sword  of  Charles,  or 
whoever  might  wish  to  att^vck  her.  The  timid 
found  courage  to  avow  their  conWctions,  and  ranged 
themselves  on  the  Protestant  side.  Whole  districts 
in  Northern  and  Central  Gennany  came  over. 
Anlialt  and  Pomerania,  Augsbiu-g,  Frankfort, 
Hanover,  and  Kempten  were  among  the  new 
accessions.  Tliis  did  not  escajie  the  notice  of  the 
emperor,  but,  meanwhile,  it  w;is  not  in  his  power 
to  prevent  it — he  dai-ed  hardly  show  his  displca,suro 
at  it. 

The  prosperity  of  these  peaceful  days  wa.s,  alas  ! 
disturbed  by  a  most  de])lorablc  outbreak  of  lawless 
passion  and  horrible  fanaticism.     Wo  have  already 
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narrated  the  tumults  and  bloodshed  of  whioli  the 
J)ro^'inces  of  Upper  Germany  were  the  scene  about 
a  decade  before,  caused  by  the  efforts  of  men  who 
liad  espoused  principles  that  converted  the  liberty 
of  the  Gospel  into  worse  than  pagan  licentiousness. 
Tlie  seeds  of  these  evils  were  still  in  the  soil,  and 
tlie  days  of  peace  brought  them  to  the  surface  a 
second  time.  In  1533,  two  Anabaptist  prophets 
-John  Matthias,  a  baker  of  Haarlem,  and  John 
Buckholdt,  a  tailor  in  Leyden — with  a  body  of  theii- 
followers,  seized  upoia  the  city  of  Munster,  in  West- 
plialia,'  judging  it  a  convenient  spot  from  which  to 
propagate  their  abominable  tenets.  They  gave  out 
that  God  had  commissioned  them  to  put  down  all 
magistracy  and  government,  and  establish  tlie 
kingdom  of  heaven,  which  from  its  centre  in 
Miinster,  or  Mount  Zion,  as  they  styled  it,  was  to 
reign  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Matthias, 
the  baker,  was  the  first  monarch  of  this  new  king- 
dom. His  talent  for  enterprise,  his  acts  of  sanctity, 
and  his  fervid  enthusiasm  fitted  him  for  his 
difficult  but  impious  project.  He  abolished  all 
distinctions  of  rardi,  proclaimed  a  community 
of  goods,  made  all  eat  at  a  common  table,  and 
abrogating  mai-riage,  permitted  a  plurality  of 
wi\'es,  himself  setting  the  example,  which  his 
followers  were  not  slow  to  imitate.'' 

Matthias,  the  baker,  soon  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  John  Buckholdt,  the  tailor.  It  was  now  that  the 
new  "  heavenly  kingdom "  shone  forth  in  all  its 
baleful  splendour.  Buckholdt  gave  out  that  it  was 
the  will  of  God,  made  known  to  him  by  special  re- 
velation, that  he  should  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
father  David,  and  discharge  the  august  office  of 
universal  monarch  of  the  world.  He  ordered  a 
crown  and  sceptre,  both  of  the  best  gold,  to  be 
prejiared  for  him ;  and  he  never  appeared  abroad 
without    those   insignia    of  his   sovereignty.       He 

Iri'ssed  himself  in  the  most  sumptuou.s  garments, 
had  a  Bilile  and  naked  sword  carried  before  him, 
and  coined  money  stamped  with  his  own  image. 

lie  fell  into  a  sleep  of  three  days,  and  on 
awakening,  calling  for  pen  and  ink,  he  wrote  down 
on  a  slip  of  jiaper  tlie  names  of  twelve  men  of  good 
I'aiiiily  in  Miinster,  whom  he  iiomLnated  head.s  of 
"  tlic!  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  He  had  a  high 
tlnoue  erected  in  the  market-place,  covered  with 
lie  it  h   of  gold,   where,   attended  by   liis  officers  of 

<tatc,    his  guards,  and    his    wives,   of   whom  one 

"iir  the  title  of  queen,    he  heard  complaints  and 

idiiiinistered  justice.'' 

'  Sleidan,  bk.  i.,  p.  193.    Robertson,  bk.  v.,  p.  180. 
-  Sleidan,  bk.  i.,  pp.  191,  195. 

■■  ftid.,  p.  19G.   Robertson,  bk.  v.,  pp.  181,  IS-'.    Mosheim, 
int.  xvi.,  sec.  i.,  chap.  3. 


He  had,  moreover,  a  body  of  missionaries,  whose 
office  it  was  to  proclaim  the  "true  doctrine." 
Twenty-eight  of  these  men  were  sent  forth  to 
preach  in  the  cities  aromid,  and  to  say  that  the 
"kingdom  of  heaven"  had  been  set  up  at  Munster; 
that  John  of  Leyden  had  been  commissioned  by 
God  to  govern  all  the  nations  of  the  world  ;  that  the 
time  was  come  when  the  meek  should  inlierit  the 
earth,  and  the  wicked  be  rooted  out  of  it ;  and  that 
the  most  terrible  judgments  would  fall  on  all  who 
should  refuse  to  enter  the  "  heavenly  kingdom." 
One  only  of  these  twenty -eight  deputies  returned 
to  "  Mount  Zion,"  to  tell  what  acceptance  their 
message  had  met  with. 

Of  the  sending  out  of  these  missionaries  Sleidan 
gives  the  following  graphic  description  : — "  One 
day,"  says  he,  "  Bucklioldt  sounded  a  trumpet 
through  all  the  streets,  and  commanded  the  citizens 
to  meet  him  armed  at  the  gate  of  the  cathedral. 
When  they  came  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  they 
foimd  a  supper  prepared.  They  are  ordered  to  sit 
down,  being  about  4,000  of  them  ;  afterwards  about 
a  thousand  more  sit  down,  who  were  on  duty  while 
the  first  number  were  at  suppei".  The  king  and 
the  queen,  with  theii-  household  servants,  wait  at 
tlie  table.  After  they  had  eaten,  and  supper  was 
almost  done,  the  king  himself  gives  every  one  a 
piece  of  bread,  with  these  words  :  Take  eat,  shew 
forth  the  Lord's  death.  The  queen  in  like  manner, 
giving  them  a  cup,  bids  them  Sliew  fortli  tlie  Lord's 
death.  When  this  was  over,  the  prophet  before- 
mentioned  gets  into  the  pulpit,  and  asks  them  if 
they  would  obey  the  Word  of  God  ?  When  they 
all  told  him.  Yes  :  It  is  the  connnaml  of  tlie  Heavenly 
Father,  says  he,  tliat  we  should  seivl  out  about 
twenty-eiyht  teachers  of  the  Word,  who  are  to  go  to 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  publish  the 
doctrine  which  is  received  in  this  city.  Then  he 
repeats  the  names  of  his  missionaries,  and  assigns 
them  all  then-  respective  journeys.  Six  are  sent  to 
Osenburg,  six  to  Vardendorp,  eight  to  Soest,  and 
as  many  to  Coesfeld.  Afterwards  tlie  king  and 
(pieen  and  the  waiters  sat  down  to  supper  with  tlioso 
who  were  designed  for  this  expedition. 
After  .supper,  those  eight-and-tweiity  men  wo  men- 
tioned are  sent  away  by  night.  To  every  one, 
besides  ])rovision  by  the  way,  wiis  given  a  crown  in 
gold,  which  they  were  to  leave  in  those  places  that 
refused  to  believe  their  doctrine,  as  a  testimony  of 
their  ruin  and  eternal  destruction,  for  rejecting  that 
peace  and  saving  doctrine  which  they  had  been 
offered.  These  men  went  out  accordingly,  and  when 
they  had  reached  their  respective  posts  they  cry 
out  in  the  towns  that  wiew  must  repent,  otherwise 
they  would  shortly  be  destroyed.     They  spread  their 
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coat  i  \ipon  the  ground  before  the  magistrates,  and 
throw  down  their  crowns  before  them,  and  protest 
they  were  sent  by  the  Father  to  offer  them  peace  if 
they  would  receive  it.  They  command  them  to  let 
all  their  fortunes  be  common ;  but  if  they  refused 
to  accept  it,  then  this  gold  should  be  left  as  a  token 
of  their  mckedness  and  ingratitude.  They  added 
'  that  these  were  the  times  foretold  by  all  the 
prophets  in  wliich  God  would  make  righteousness 
flourish  all  the  world  over  ;  and  when  their  king 
had  fully  discharged  his  oflice,  and  brought  things  to 
that  perfection,  so  as  to  make  righteousness  prevail 
everywhere,  then  the  time  would  be  come  in  which 
Clirist  would  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father.' 

"  As  soon  as  they  had  done  their  speech,"  says 
Sleidan,  "  they  were  apprehended,  and  examined, 
first  in  a  friendly  manner,  but  afterwards  upon  the 
rack,  concerning  theii-  faith,  and  way  of  living,  and 
how  the  town  (Miinster)  was  fortified.  Their 
answer  was  that  they  only  taught  the  true  doctrine, 
which  they  were  ready  to  maintain  with  the  hazard 
of  their  lives;  for  since  the  times  of  the  apostles 
the  Word  of  God  was  never  rightly  delivered,  nor 
justice  observed.  That  there  were  but  four  prophets, 
whereof  two  wei-e  righteous,  Da^dd  and  John  of 
Leyden;  the  other  two  wicked,  viz.,  the  Pope  and 
Liither,  and  this  latter  the  worst.'" 

Buckholdt  combined  the  duties  of  missionary  with 
those  of  universal  sovereign.  Not  only  did  he  press 
upon  his  preachei-s  to  exhort  their  hearei-s  to  use 
the  liberty  wherewith  the  Gospel  had  invested 
them,  more  especially  in  the  matter  of  mari-iage ; 
he  would  himself  at  times  ascend  his  throne  in  the 
market-place,  and  turning  it  into  a  pulpit,  woidd 
harangue  the  people  on  the  propriety  of  following 
his  example  in  the  matter  of  taking  to  themselves 
more  wives.  This  was  surely  an  unnecessary 
labour,  considering  that  the  passions  of  the  citizens 
were  no  longer  restrained  either  by  tlie  authority 
of  laws  or  by  the  sense  of  decency.  In  the  wake 
of  lust,  as  always  happens,  came  blood. 


'  Sleidan,  bk.  x.,  pp.  196,  197. 


Miinster.  the  den  of  this  filthy  crew,  stank  in  the 
nostrils  of  Papist  and  Protestant  alike.  It  was  a 
thing  so  supremely  offensive  and  disgusting  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  live  in  the  same  comitry  with  it 
No  matter  whether  one  believed  in  the  mass  or  in 
Protestantism,  this  "  heavenly  kingdom  "  was  more 
than  either  religion  could  tolerate  ;  and  must,  in  the 
name  of  that  common  humanity  of  which  it  was  the 
reproach,  be  swept  away.  The  princes  of  the  Rhine 
Provinces  in  1535  united  their  forces  and  marched 
against  the  city — now  strongly  fortified.  They 
besieged  and  took  it.  Buckholdt  was  led  about  in 
chains  and  exhibited  in  several  German  town.s. 
He  was  finally  brought  back  to  Miinster,  the  scene 
of  his  grandeur  and  crimes,  and  there  subjected  to 
an  agonising  death.  ^  The  body  of  the  prophet  was 
— after  death — put  into  an  ii'on  cage ;  and  the 
dead  bodies  of  two  of  his  followei's  being  similarly 
dealt  with,  all  three  were  hung  at  the  top  of  the 
city-tower,  as  a  public  spectacle  and  warning — ■ 
Buckholdt  iu  the  midst,  and  on  either  side  a 
companion. 

Luther  sought  to  make  his  countrj-men  under- 
stand the  lesson  taught  them  by  these  deplorable 
occurrences.  The  Gospel,  he  said,  was  the  only  safe 
path  between  two  abysses.  Rome  by  usurping 
authority  over  the  moral  law  had  opened  one 
abyss,  the  prophets  of  Miinster  by  abrogating 
that  law  had  opened  another.  The  Gospel,  by 
maintaining  the  supremacy  of  that  law,  placed 
the  conscience  under  the  authority  of  God,  its 
i-ightful  Ruler,  and  so  gave  man  liberty  without 
licentiousness  ;  and  if  the  world  would  avoid 
fiiUing  headlong  into  the  gulf  that  yawned  on 
either  hand,  it  must  go  steadily  forward  in  the 
road  of  Protestantism.  Rome  and  Miinster  might 
seem  wide  apart,  but  there  was  a  point  where 
the  two  met.  From  the  indulgence-box  of  Tetzel 
came  an  immunity  from  moi-al  obligation,  quit^  as 
complete  as  that  of  the  "heavenly  kingdom"  of 
the  Anabaptist  prophet  of  Miinster.  ' 


2  Sleidan,  bk.  x.,  p.  202.     Kobertson,  bk.  v.,  p.  183. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ACCESSION    OF    PRINCES    AND   STATES    TO    PROTESTANTISil. 

Wurtemberg— Captivity  of  Duke  Christopher— Escape— Philip  of  Hesse  takes  Arms  to  Restore  the  Duke— His  Suooess 
— The  Duke  and  Wurtemberg  Join  the  Protestants— Death  of  Duke  George — Accession  of  Albertine-Saiony  to 
Protestantism— All  Central  and  Northern  Germany  now  Protestant — Austria  and  Bavaria  still  Popish— Protestant 
Movements  in  Austria— Petition  of  Twenty-four  Austrian  Nobles— Accession  of  the  Palatinate— The  Elector- 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  embraces  Protestantism— Expelled  from  his  Principality— Barbarossa— Dissimulation  of 
the  Emperor — Purposes  War. 


We  turn  to  Protestantism,  wliich,  as  we  have  said 
above,  was  coutinually  multiplying  its  adherents 
and  enlarging  its  area.  At  this  hoiu-  a  splendid 
addition  was  unexpectedly  made  to  its  territorial 
domain.  In  the  year  1519,  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wur- 
temberg had  been  expelled  his  dominions,  having 
made  liimself  odious  to  his  subjects  by  his  profligate 
manners  and  tyrannical  dispositions.'  The  emperor, 
Charles  V.,  seized  on  his  territory,  gave  it  to  his 
brother  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  who  occupied  it  mth 
his  troops  ;  and  to  make  all  sure  the  emperor  carried 
off  Christopher,  the  son  of  the  duke,  in  his  train. 
The  young  captive,  however,  contrived  to  give  his 
majesty  the  slip.  The  imperial  cavalcade  was  slowly 
winding  up  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Aljjs.  It 
might  be  seen  disappearing  this  moment  as  it 
descended  into  some  gorge,  or  wovmd  round  some 
spur  of  the  moimtain,  and  coming  fully  into  view 
the  next  as  it  continued  its  toilsome  ascent  toward 
the  summit  of  the  pass.  The  van  of  the  long  and 
biilliant  procession  now  neared  the  snows  of  the 
summit  while  its  rear  was  only  iu  mid-ascent.  The 
young  duke,  who  meditated  flight — watching  Ids 
opportunity — fell  behind.  The  -vigilance  of  the 
guards  was  relaxed ;  a  friendly  rock  interposed 
between  him  and  the  imperial  cavalcade.  He  saw 
that  the  moment  was  come.  He  turned  his  horse's 
liead  and,  followed  by  a  single  attendant  whom  he 
had  let  into  the  secret,  fled,  wliDe  the  emperor  con- 
tinued his  progress  upward.'  Wlien  at  length  his 
flight  was  known  the  pui-suit  began  in  hot  haste. 
But  it  wa-s  all  in  vain.  The  pui-suei-s  returned 
without  him  ;  and  it  wa.s  given  out  that  the  young 
Duke  of  Wui-temberg,  in  crossing  the  mountains, 
had  been  slain  by  brigands,  or  had  perished  by 
accident. 

Years  wore  on  :  the  duke  was  believed  to  be 
dead.  Meanwhile  the  Wurtembergei-s  found  the 
yoke  of  Austria — under  which  the  cmjieror  had 
placed  them— more  unbearable  tlian  that  of  Ulrich, 


wliich  they  had  cast  oS,  and  began  to  sigh  for  their 
legitimate  ruler.  It  was  now  the  year  1532.  It 
came  to  be  known  that  the  young  Christopher  wa.s 
still  alive ;  that  he  had  been  all  the  while  in  hiding 
■\rith  his  relations  on  the  confiiaes  of  Alsace  and 
Burgundy ;  and  that  he  had  embraced  the  Reformed 
fiiith  in  his  retirement.  As  these  same  opinions  had 
been  spreading  in  Wurtemberg,  the  desii-e  was  all 
the  stronger  on  the  part  of  the  inliahitiints  of  that 
ten-itory  to  have  the  son  of  theii-  former  sovereign, 
the  young  duke,  back. 

The  advantage  of  strengthening  the  League  of 
Schmalkald  and  enlarging  the  Protestant  area  by  so 
splendid  an  addition  as  Wui-temberg  was  obvious  to 
the  Protestant  princes.  But  this  could  not  be  done 
-svithout  war.  Luther  and  Melancthon  recoUed  fi-om 
the  idea  of  takmg  arms.  The  League  was  strictly 
defensive.  Nevertheless,  Pliilip  of  Hesse,  one  of  its 
most  active  members,  imdertook  the  project  on  his 
own  responsibility.  He  set  about  raising  an  army 
in  order  to  drive  out  the  Austrians  and  restore 
Christopher  to  his  dukedom. 

Further,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  came  to  a  secret 
an-angement  -w-ith  the  King  of  France,  who  a<»i-ee{l 
to  funush  the  money  for  the  payment  of  the  troojis. 
It  was  the  moment  to  strike.  The  emperor  was 
absent  in  Spain,  Ferdinand  of  Austria  had  the  Turk 
on  his  hands,  Francis  I. — ever  ready  to  ride  ]X)st 
between  Rome  and  Wittemberg — had  sent  the 
money,  and  Protestant  Germany  had  furnished  the 
soldiers. 

The  landgrave  began  the  campaign  in  the  end  of 
April :  his  first  battle  wa.s  fought  on  the  1 3th  of 
'May,  and  by  tlie  end  of  June  he  had  brought  the 
war  to  a  successful  issue.  Ferdinand  had  to  relin- 
quish the  dukedom,  Ulricli  and  his  son  Christojiher 
were  restored,'  and  witli  tliem  came  liberty  for  tlie 
new  oiiinions.  A  brilliant  addition  liad  been  made 
to  the  Sclmudkald  League,  and  a  Protestant  wedge 
.driven  into  Southern  Germanv. 


'  Bobertaon,  bk.  v.,  p.  184.        :  Sleidan,  bk.  ix.,  p.  174.  ■■>  Sleidon,  bk.  ii.,  pp.  172, 173.  Kobei-tson,  bk.  v.,  p.  184. 
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Nor  did  this  close  the  list  of  Protestant  successes. 
Among  the  German  princes  was  no  more  restless, 
resolute,  and  consistent  opponent  of  Lutheranism 
than  George,  Duke  of  AlVjertine-Saxony.  His  op- 
position, based  on  a  sincere  belief  in  the  doctrines 
of  Romanism,  was  inflamed  by  personal  antipathy 
to  Luther.  He  raged  against  the  Reformer  as  a 
fire-brand  and  revolutionist ;  and  the  Reformer  in 
his  turn  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  the  contempt  in 
which  he  held  the  duke,  whom  he  commonly  styled 
the  "clown."  On  the  24th  of  April,  1.539,  Geoi-ge, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  died.  By  his  death  without  issue 
— for  his  two  sons  had  predeceased  him — his  .succes- 
sion fell  to  his  brother  Henry,  whose  attachment  to 
Protestantism  was  as  zealous  as  had  been  that  of 
his  deceased  brother  to  Popeiy.  Duke  George 
ordered  in  his  last  will  that  his  brother  should  make 
no  change  in  the  religion  of  his  States,  and  failing 
fulfilment  of  this  condition  he  bequeathed  his  king- 
dom to  the  emperor  and  Ferdinand  of  Austi-ia. 
Henry  on  the  first  news  of  his  brother's  death 
hastened  to  Dresden,  and  disregarding  the  injunc- 
tion in  the  mil  on  the  matter  of  religion,  he  took 
pos.session  of  the  kingdom  by  making  himself  be 
proclaimed,  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  in  Leipsic 
and  other  great  towns.  Luther  was  invited  to 
preach  a  course  of  sermons  at  Leipsic,  to  initiate 
the  people  into  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed 
faith  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  ancient 
rites  were  changed  and  the  Protestant  worship  was 
set  up  in  their  room.  The  change  was  hailed  with 
joy  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  some  of 
whom  had  already  embraced  the  RefoiTned  opinions, 
but  were  restrained  from  the  avowal  of  them  by  the 
prisons  and  executioners  of  Duke  George.  The 
accession  of  this  powerful  dukedom  to  the  Schmal- 
kald  League  converted  what  had  heretofore  been  a 
danger- — lying  as  it  did  in  the  heart  of  the  Lutheran 
States — into  a  buttress  of  the  Protestant  cause.' 

In  Brandenburg  were  thousands  of  Protestants, 
but  secretly  for  fear  of  Elector  Joachim.  In  1539, 
Joachim  I.  died,  with  him  fell  the  mass,  and  on  its 
ruins  rose  the  Protestant  worship.  Brunswick 
followed  in  1.542.'  A  chain  of  Protestant  States 
now  extended,  in  an  almost  unbroken  line,  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

The  whole  of  Central  and  Northern  Germany  was 
now  Protestant.  On  the  side  of  the  old  faith  there 
remained  only  Austria,  Bavaria,  the  Palatinate, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  of  the  Rhine. 
Nor  did  it  seem  that  these  States  would  long  be 
able  to  resist  the  advances  of  Protestantism.  In 
all  of  them  a  religious  movement  was  already  on 
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foot,  and  if  peace  should  be  j^rolonged  for  a  few 
years  they  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  permanently 
added  to  the  side  of  the  Refoi-m.  On  the  13th  of 
December,  1541,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
Ferdinand,  in  the  name  of  the  nobility  and  States 
of  Austria,  praying  for  the  free  exercise  of  religion.' 
The  petition  was  signed  by  twenty-four  nobles  and 
ten  cities,  among  which  was  Vienna.  The  neigh- 
bouring provinces  of  Styria  and  Camiola  joined  in 
the  request  for  freedom  of  conscience.  Referring 
to  the  miseries  of  their  times,  the  wars,  pestilences, 
and  famines  which  these  sixteen  years  had  wit- 
nessed, and  the  desolations  which  the  Turk  had 
inflicted,  the  petitioners  pointed  to  the  corruption 
of  religion  as  the  cause  which  had  drawn  this 
teiTible  chastisement  upon  them.  "  In  the  whole 
body  politic,"  say  they,  "  there  is  nothing  pure  or 
sound ;  all  discipline  both  public  and  private  is 
laid  aside.  .  .  .  We  truly  know  no  other 
medicine,  most  dreatl  sovereign,  than  that  the  Word 
of  God  be  tnily  taught,  and  the  jieople  stin-ed  up 
to  amendment  of  life,  that  in  confidence  thereof 
they  may  ^vithstand  the  violences  of  the  Turks,  for 
in  the  true  worshipping  of  God  all  our  safety  con- 
sists. .  .  .  Wherefore  we  humbly  beseech  your 
Majesty  to  gi-i-e  command  that  the  Gospel  be  purely 
taught,  especially  that  point  of  doctrine  which 
relates  to  justification,  viz.,  that  our  aum  are 
pardoned  through  Christ  alone.  In  the  next  place, 
that  men  be  exhorted  to  the  practice  of  charitable 
and  good  works,  which  are  as  it  were  the  fruit  and 
signs  of  faith.  In  like  manner  that  they  who 
desire  it  may  have  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord'.s 
Supper  given  them  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
primitive  Church ;  that  injunction  be  also  laid  upon 
the  bishops,  that  according  to  the  late  decree  of  the 
Empire,  that  they  reform  what  is  amiss  in  the 
Church,  that  they  appoint  able  ministers  to  instruct 
the  people,  and  not  to  turn  out  sound  preachers  as 
thej'  have  always  done  hitherto."* 

To  tliis  request  King  Ferdinand  would  fain  have 
said  peremjitorily  and  roundly,  "  No ;"  but  'Nvith 
Hungary  pressing  him  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Turk  on  the  other,  ho  dared  not  use  such  plainness 
of  sj)eecli.  Ho  touched,  in  his  reply,  on  the  efforts 
he  had  made  to  have  "  the  Word  of  God  rightly 
preached,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers, 
and  the  interpreters  of  the  Ciiurch  ;"  he  spoke 
sanguinely  of  the  coming  Council  which  was  to 
compose  all  differences  about  religion,  and  exhorted 
them  meanwhile  to  "  avoid  innovations,  and  follow 
in  the  footste]is  of  their  fathei-s,  and  walk  in  tho 
old  way  of  their  religion."^ 
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In  Bavaria,  the  call  for  Reform  was  met  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Church  visibition  into  the  state  of 
the  clergy.  The  investigation  had  proceeded  but  a 
short  way  when  it  became  evident  to  what  that  road 
would  lead,  and  the  business  was  wound  iip  with 
all  the  expedition  possible,  before  the  Roman 
Church  should  be  utterly  discredited,  and  her  cause 
hopelessly  damaged  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

In  the  Palatinate  the  movement  bore  fruit.  The 
elector  provided  Protestant  preachers  for  the 
chiu-che.s  ;  permitted  the  Saci-ament  to  be  dispensed 
in  both  kinds;  gave  the  priests  leave  to  marry;  and 
on  January  10th,  1546,  Divine  service,  in  the 
tongue  of  the  people,  was  celebrated  in  room  of  the 
mass  in  the  Cathedral-church  of  Heidelberg.' 

The  ecclesiastical  electorate  of  Cologne  caused 
moi-e  uneasiness  to  the  emperor  and  the  Pope  than 
all  the  rest.  It  was  at  this  hour  trembling  in  the 
balance.  Its  prince-bishop  had  come  to  be  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  Protestantism,  and  was 
taking  steps  to  reform  his  principality.  He  in- 
vited Bucer  to  preach  in  Bonn  and  other  towns, 
and  he  had  prevailed  on  Melancthon  to  come  to 
Cologne,  and  assist  in  drawing  up  a  scheme  of 
Reformation.  The  secession  from  the  Roman  ranks 
of  one  who  held  a  foremost  place  among  the  princes 
of  Germany  woidd,  it  was  foreseen,  be  a  tei-rible 
blow  both  to  the  Popedom  and  the  Empii-e.  The 
Ai-chbishop  of  Cologne  was  one  of  the  four-  eccle- 
siastical eiectoi-s,  the  other  three  being  the  Ai-ch- 
bishops  of  Mainz,  Treves,  and  Salzburg,  and  Ids 
conversion  would  make  a  radical  change  in  the 
electoral  college.  The  majority  would  be  shifted  to 
the  Protestant  side,  and  the  inevitable  consequence 
would  be  the  exclusion  of  the  House  of  Austria 
from  the  Empii-e.  This  could  not  but  alarm 
Charles. 

But  the  evil  would  not  end  there.  There  was  a 
goodly  array  of  ecclesiastical  principalities — some 
half-a-hundrod — scattered  over  Germany.  Their 
bishops  were  among  the  most  powerful  of  the 
German  magnates.  They  wielded  the  temporal  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  jurisdiction,  the  sword  was  as 
familiar  to  their  hand  as  the  crosier,  and  they  were 
as  often  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of  armies,  as  in  the 
chapter-house,  in  the  midst  of  their  clergy.  They 
wore,  as  may  be  believed,  the  lirme.'ft  pillai-s  of  tlio 
Popedom  in  Germany.     If  so  influential  an  clec- 
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torate  as  that  of  Cologne  should  declare  for 
Lutheranism,  it  was  hard  to  say  how  many  of  these 
ecclesiastical  princedoms  would  follow  suit.  Those 
in  Northern  Germany  had  already  gone  over.  The 
Rhenish  electorates  had  till  now  remained  firm; 
only  Cologne,  as  yet,  had  wavered.  But  the  danger 
was  promptly  met.  The  Pope,  the  emperor,  the 
chapter,  and  the  citizens  of  Cologne,  all  combined 
to  resist  the  measures  of  the  elector-bishop,  and 
maintain  the  faith  he  appeared  on  the  point  of 
abandonino'.  The  issue  was  that  the  archbishop, 
now  an  old  man,  wiis  obliged  to  succumb.^  Under 
pressm-e  of  the  Pope's  ban  and  the  emperor's  arms 
he  resigned  his  electorate,  and  retii-ed  into  private 
life. 

The  emperor  clearly  saw  how  matters  were  going. 
The  progress  of  Lutheranism  had  surpassed  even  liis 
fears.  Principality  after  principality  was  going 
over  to  the  Schmalkald  League  ;  each  new  perver- 
sion was,  he  believed,  another  prop  of  his  power 
gone;  thus  was  the  Empii'e  slipping  from  under  him. 
He  could  hardly  hope  that  even  his  hereditary 
dominions  would  long  be  able  to  resist  the  inroads 
of  that  heresy  which  had  overflown  the  countries 
around  them.  He  must  adopt  decisive  measures. 
From  this  tune  (January,  1544)  his  mind  was  made 
up  to  meet  the  Protestants  on  the  battle-field. 

But  the  emperor  was  not  yet  ready  to  draw  the 
sword.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  another  great  war 
with  France.  To  the  growing  insolence  and  success 
of  Solyman  in  Eastern  Europe  was  now  added  an 
irniption  of  the  Turks  in  the  South.  The  fleet  of 
Barbarossa  Wijs  ofl'the  harboiu-  of  Toulon,  and  waited 
only  the  retiu-n  of  spring  to  carry  terror  and  desola- 
tion to  the  coast  of  Southern  Europe.  While  these 
obstacles  existed  the  emperor  wore  peace  on  his  lips, 
though  war  was  in  his  heart.  He  ratified  at  Ratis- 
bon  and  Spires  the  Decree  of  Nuremberg  (1532), 
which  gave  substantial  toleration  to  the  Protestants. 
He  dangled  before  their  eyes  the  apple  with  which 
he  had  so  long  tempteil  them — the  promise  of  a 
Council  that  should  heal  the  schism ;  and  thus 
for  two  yeai-s  he  lulled  them  into  secmity,  till 
he  had  settled  liis  quarrels  with  Francis  and  Soly- 
man,  and  completed  his  preparations  for  nie;isuring 
swords  with  the  League,  and  then  it  was  that  the 
blc  w  fell  under  which  the  Protestant  cause  in  Ger- 
many was  for  awhile  all  but  crushed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


DEATH    AND    BURIAL    OF    Ll'THER. 


Preparations  for  War— Startling  Tidings — Luther's  Journey  to  Eisleben— Illness  on  the  Eoad— Enters  Eisleben — 
Preaches— His  Last  Illness — Death— His  Personal  Appearance— Varillas'  Estimate  of  him  as  a  Preacher— The 
Supper-table  in  the  Augustine  Convent— Luther's  Funeral— The  Tomb  in  the  Schloss-kirk. 


The  man  of  all  others  in  Germany  who  loved  peace 
■was  Luther.  "War  he  abhoiTed  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  great  soiil.  He  could  not  conceive  a  greater 
calamity  befaUing  his  cause  than  that  the  sword 
fchould  be  allied  with  it.  Again  and  again,  during 
the  course  of  his  life,  when  the  opposing  parties  were 
on  the  point  of  rttshing  to  ai-nis  the  Reformer  stepped 
in,  and  the  sword  leapt  back  into  its  scabbard.  Again 
war  threatens.  On  every  side  men  are  prepaiing 
their  anns :  hosts  are  mustering,  and  mighty  caj> 
tiiins  are  taking  the  field.  We  listen,  if  haply  that 
powerful  voice  which  had  so  often  dispersed  the 
tempest  when  the  bolt  was  ready  to  fall  shall  once 
more  make  itself  heard.  There  comes  instead  the 
tenible  tidings — Luther  is  dead  ! 

In  January,  1.546,  the  Reformer  was  a.sked  to 
arbitrate  in  a  dispute  between  tlie  Counts  of  Mans- 
feld,  touching  the  line  of  their  boundarie.s.  Though 
not  caring  to  meddle  in  such  matters  he  consented, 
moved  chiefly  by  the  consideration  that  it  was  his 
native  province  to  which  the  matter  had  reference, 
and  that  he  should  thus  be  able  to  visit  his  birth- 
place once  more.  He  was  taken  ill  on  the 
road,  but  recovering,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
On  approaching  Mansfeld  he  was  met  by  the 
counts  with  a  guard  of  honoiu-,  and  lodged  at 
their  expense  in  his  native  tovm  of  Eisleben. 
"  He  wjis  received  by  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld  and 
an  escort  of  more  than  one  hundred  hoi'semen,  and 
entered  the  town,"  ^\Tites  Maimbourg,  "  more  like  a 
prince  than  a  prophet,  amidst  the  salute  of  cannon 
and  the  ringing  of  the  bells  in  all   the  chiu'ches." 

Having  dispatched  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  counts 
the  biLsiness  that  took  him  thither,  he  occa.sionally 
preached  in  the  church  and  partook  of  the  Commu- 
nion ;  but  his  strength  waa  ebbing  away.  Many  signs 
warned  him  that  he  had  not  long  to  live,  and  that 
where  he  hatl  pa.ssed  his  morning,  there  was  he  spend- 
ing his  eve — an  eve  of  reverence  and  honoiir  more 
than  kingly.  "Here  I  was  bom  and  baptised,"  said 
he  to  his  friends,  "  what  if  I  should  remain  here  to 
die  also  1"  He  wius  only  sixty -three,  but  continiud 
anxiety,  ceasele.ss  and  exhausting  lalwur,  oft-recur- 
ring fits  of  nervous  depre.ssion,  and  cruel  maladies 
had  done  more  than  yeaj"s  to  waste  liis  strcngtli. 


On  the  1 7th  of  February  he  dined  and  supped  with 
his  friends,  including  his  three  sons — John,  Martin, 
and  Paid — and  Justus  Jonas,  who  had  accompanied 
him.  "After  supper,"  says  Sleidan,  "  having  with- 
di'awn  to  pray,  as  his  ciLstom  was,  the  pain  in  his 
stomach  began  to  increase.  Then,  by  the  ad\-ice  of 
some,  he  took  a  little  imicom's  horn  in  ■n-ine,  and 
for  an  hour  or  two  slept  very  sweetly  in  a  couch  in 
the  stove.  When  he  awoke  he  retu-ed  to  his  chamber, 
and  again  disposed  himself  to  rest."  '  Awakening 
after  a  short  slimiber,  the  oppression  in  his  chest 
had  increased,  and  percei'i-ing  that  his  end  was  come 
he  addressed  himself  to  God  in  these  words  : — 

"  O  God,  my  heavenly  Father,  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  God  of  all  consolation,  I  give 
thee  thanks  that  thou  ha.st  revealed  imto  me  thy 
Son  .lesus  Christ,  in  whom  I  have  believed  ;  whom 
I  have  confessed  ;  whom  I  have  loved  ;  wliom  I  have 
declared  and  preached  ;  whom  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
and  the  multitude  of  the  imgodly,  do  persecute  and 
dishonour ;  I  beseech  thee,  my  Lord  Jesus  Chri.st, 
receive  my  sonl.  O  heavenly  Father,  though  I  be 
snatchetl  out  of  this  life  ;  though  I  must  now  lay 
down  this  body ;  yet  know  I  a.ssnredly  that  I  shall 
abide  with  thee  for  ever,  and  that  no  man  can  pluck 
me  out  of  thy  hands." 

His  prayer  had  winged  its  way  upward  :  his  spirit 
was  soon  to  follow.  Tln-ee  times  he  uttered  the 
words,  his  voice  growing  fainter  at  each  repetition, 
"Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit;  thou  hast 
redeemed  me,  O  Go<l  of  tnith  !"  and,  siiys  Sleidan, 
"he  in  a  manner  gently  slept  out  of  this  life,  without 
any  bodily  pain  or  agony  that  coiUd  be  perceived."' 

Tluis  does  that  sun  go  down  whose  light  had 
filled  for  so  many  ye<ai-s,  not  the  skies  of  Germany 
only,  but  those  of  all  Christendom.  Tlie  place  left 
empty  in  the  world  by  Luther's  departure  was  like 
that  which  the  natural  sun  leaves  void  in  the  firma- 
ment when  he  sets  in  the  west.  And,  further,  as 
the  descent  of  the  luminary  of  day  is  followed  by 
the  gathering  of  the  shades  and  the  deeiiening  of 
the  darkne-ss  ai-oimd  the  dwellings  of  men,  so  too 
was  the  setting  of  this  other  sun.     No  sooner  was 
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Luther  laid  in  his  grave  than  the  shadows  began  to 
gather  round  Germany,  and  soon  they  deepened  into 
a  night  of  calamity  and  war.  We  are  not  sure  that 
the  brilliance  which  depai-ted  when  the  tomb  closed 
over  the  Reformer  has  to  this  da}'  fully  returned  to 
the  Fatherland. 

Luther's  career  had  been  a  stormy  one,  yet  its 
end  wa-s  peace.  He  had  waged  incessant  battle, 
not  with  the  emperor  and  the  Pope  only,  but  also 


is,  ever  since  his  appearance  at  the  Diet  of  Worms 
— the  emperor's  ban  and  the  Pope's  anathema  had 
hung  about  him ;  yet  there  fell  not  to  the  gi-ound  a 
hair  of  his  head.  The  great  sword  of  the  emperor, 
which  conquered  Francis  and  chastised  the  Turk, 
could  not  approach  the  doctor  of  Wittemberg.  The 
Reformer  lived  in  liis  little  unarmed  Saxon  town  all 
his  days ;  he  rose  up  and  lay  do-\vn  in  peace  ;  he  toiled 
day  by  day  foi-ging  his  bolts  and  hurling  them  with 
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with  a  more  dreadful  foe,  who  had  often  filled  his 
mind  with  darkness.  Yet  now  he  dies  expressing 
his  undimmed  joy  and  his  imdying  tnist  in  his 
Saviour-.  It  is  also  very  remarkable  that  the  man 
whose  life  had  been  so  often  sought  Ijy  Popes,  kings, 
priests,  and  fanatics  of  every  grade,  died  on  his  bed. 
Luther  often  said  that  it  would  be  a  great  di.sgi-ace 
to  the  Pope  if  he  should  so  die.  "  All  of  you,  thou 
Pope,  thou  devil,  ye  kings,  princes,  and  lords,  are 
Luther's  enemies ;  and  3'et  ye  can  do  him  no  hami. 
It  was  not  so  with  John  Huss.  I  take  it  there  has 
not  been  a  man  so  hated  as  I  these  hundred  years." 
During  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life — that 
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all  his  might  at  the  foe ;  and  that  foe  dreadctl  his 
l)en  and  tongue  more  than  the  assault  of  whole 
armies.  To  be  rid  of  him  Rome  would  have  joyfidly 
given  the  half  of  her  kingdom ;  but  not  a  day,  not 
an  hour  of  life  was  she  able  to  take  from  him.  The 
ancient  command  liad  gone  forth,  "  Touch  not  mine 
anointed  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm."  And  so  we 
find  Luther  finishing  his  com-se,  as  the  natural  sun. 
after  a  day  of  tempest,  is  sometimes  seen  to  finish 
his,  amid  the  golden  splendours  of  a  calm  eventide.' 


'  A  monument  in  memorial  of  the  great  Rufonuer  has 
been  erected  at  Worms.    This  monument,  so  noblo  as  a 
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It  were  vain,  and  Buperfluous  to  boot,  to  attempt 
drawing  a  character  of  Luther.  He  jniints  himself, 
and  neither  needs  nor  will  permit  any  other,  whether 
friend  or  foe,  to  draw  his  portrait.  Immeasurably 
the  greatest  spirit  of  his  age,  his  colassal  figure  filled 
Christendom.  But  we  cannot  be  too  often  reminded 
whence  his  greatness  sprang  ;  and  happily  it  can  be 
expressed  in  a  single  word.  It  was  his  Faitli 
— faith  in  God.  There  have  been  men  of  as 
commanding  genius,  of  as  fearless  courage,  of  as  in- 
flexible honesty,  of  as  persuasive  popular  eloquence, 
and  as  indefatigable  in  labour  and  unchangeable  in 
purpose,  who  yet  have  not  revolutionised  the  world. 
It  was  not  this  assemblage  of  brilliant  qualities  and 
powers  which  enabled  Luther  to  achieve  what  he 
did.  They  aided  him,  it  is  true,  but  the  one  power 
in  virtue  of  which  he  effected  the  Reformation  was 
his  faith.  His  faith  placed  him  in  thorough  har- 
mony with  the  Divine  mind  and  the  Divine  govern- 
ment ;  the  wisdom  with  which  he  spake  was  thus 
the  wisdom  of  God,  and  it  enlightened  the  world  ; 
the  object  he  aimed  at  was  what  God  had  purposed 
to  bring  to  pass,  and  so  he  prospered  in  his  great 
\indertaking.  This  is  the  true  mystic  potency  of 
which  priests  in  all  ages  have  pretended,  though 
falsely,  to  be  possessed  ;  it  descended  in  all  its  pleni- 
tude upon  Luther,  but  what  brought  it  down  from 
its  native  source  in  the  skies  was  not  any  outward 
rite,  but  the  power  of  faith. 

There  is  one  quality  of  the  illusti'ious  Reformer 
of  which  we  have  said  little,  namely,  his  eloquence 
in  the  pulpit.  Of  the  extraordinary  measure  in 
which  he  possessed  this  gift  we  shall  permit  two 
Popish  ^vitnesses  to  bear  testimony.  Varillas  says  of 
him  :  "  In  him  nature  would  appear  to  have  com- 
bined the  spirit  of  the  Italian  with  the  body  of  the 
German;  such  ai-e  his  vivacity  and  his  industry, 
his  vigour  and  his  eloquence.  In  the  study  of 
jilulosojjhy  and  scholastic  theology  ho  was  surpassed 
by  none  ;  and  at  the  same  time  none  could  equal 
him  in  the  art  of  preaching.     He  possessed  in   pcr- 


work  of  art,  and  so  interesting  from  what  it  commemo- 
rates, occupied  nine  years  in  the  execution,  and  is  said  to 
have  cost  iei7,000.  The  central  fiffiiro  is  Luther's  statue  in 
bronze,  eleven  feet  In  hoipht.  Ho  holds  a  Bible  in  his  left 
hand,  to  which  he  points  with  the  riptht,  while  his  paze  is 
directed  upwards.  At  his  feet  .sit  four  of  the  Rroatost 
amonc  the  precursors  of  the  K<?formation.  In  front  are 
Huss  on  tlio  rislit  and  Savonarola  on  the  li-ft.  At  tlic  back 
are  Wicliffe  on  the;  ripht  and  Pcti.'r  Waldo  on  tlie  loft. 
On  the  side  pcdestalH  in  front  are  Pliilip  the  Magnani- 
mous on  the  right  and  Frederick  the  Wise  on  tho  left.  At 
the  back  arc  Mohmctlion  on  the  ripht  ami  ]{<>uchlin  on 
the  h'ft.  On  lower  pedest.alH  are  .'dh-'(;oric.al  fiunrts  of  tlic 
towns  of  Maifdi'biirK,  Augsljurtf,  and  Spires,  and  between 
these  are  tlin  arms  of  the  twenty-four  towns  of  Germany 
wliicli  wen?  the  fnvt  to  embrace  tlio  Kofonnalion. 


fcction  the  highest  style  of  eloquence  ;  he  had  dis- 
covered the  strong  and  the  weak  sides  of  the  human 
understanding,  and  knew  the  ways  by  which  to  lay 
hold  of  both  ;  he  h,ad  the  art  of  sounding  the  inclina- 
tions of  his  hearers,  however  various  and  eccentric 
they  might  be  ;  he  knew  how  to  rouse  or  allay  their 
passions,  and  if  the  topics  of  his  discourse  were  too 
high  and  incomprehensible  to  convince  them,  he 
could  caiTy  all  before  him  by  a  forcible  attack  on 
the  imagination  through  the  vehemence  of  his 
imagei-y.  iSucli  was  Luther  in  the  pulpit ;  there  he 
tossed  his  hearers  into  a  tempest  and  calmed  them 
down  again  at  his  pleasure.  But  when  he  descended 
from  the  pulpit  it  was  only  to  exercise  a  still  more 
absolute  reign  in  hi;-  private  convereation.  He 
stirred  men's  minds  without  discomposing  them, 
and  inspii'ed  them  with  his  sentiments  by  a  mode 
of  which  none  could  discover  either  the  action  or 
the  traces.  In  short,  he  triumphed  liy  the  elegance 
of  his  German  style  over  those  who  had  been  stnick 
with  his  eloquence  and  captivated  by  his  conversa- 
tion ;  and  as  nobody  spoke  or  wrote  his  native 
language  so  well  as  he,  none  have  ever  smce  spoken 
or  written  it  with  so  much  purity." 

Another  wiiter,  hostile  to  Luther  and  tlie  Refor- 
mation— Florimond  de  Rwmond — speaking  of  his 
eloquence  says  :  "  When  declaiming  from  the 
pulpit,  as  if  smitten  by  a  frenzy,  with  action  suited 
to  the  word,  he  .struck  the  minds  of  his  hearers  in 
the  most  marvellous  manner,  and  carried  them  away 
in  a  torrent  whei'ever  he  would — a  gift  and  power 
of  speech  which  is  seldom  found  among  the  nations 
of  the  North." 

There  coiild  hardly  be  a  greater  contrast  than 
that  between  Luther  in  public,  where  his  temper 
appeared  so  imperious  and  his  onsets  were  so  fierce 
and  overwhelming,  and  Luther  in  private,  whore  he 
was  gentle  as  a  child.  In  men  like  Luther  the  love 
of  truth,  which  in  public  kindles  into  jiassion  and 
■\ehcmcncy  in  the  face  of  opposition,  becomes  mild- 
ness and  love  in  the  midst  of  the  congenial 
circle.  "  Whoever  has  known  him  and  seen  him 
often  and  familiarly,"  writes  Melancthon  of  him, 
"  will  allow  that  he  wa.s  a  most  excellent  man, 
gentle  and  agreeable  in  society,  not  in  the  least 
obstinate  and  given  to  disputation,  j-ct  with  all  the 
gravity  becoming  his  character.  If  he  showed 
any  great  severity  in  combating  the  enemies  of  the 
true  doctrine,  it  was  from  no  malignity  of  nature,  but 
from  ardour  and  enthusiasm  for  the  truth."'  Com- 
munion with  God  through  his  Word,  and  in  jiraycr, 
were  the  two  chief  uunins  by  which  he  nourished 
his   faitli,    and   liy  couseqiu'nec   his   strengtli.       "I 

>    Uli.Tt,  toUl.   ii.,  p.   12. 
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have  myself,"  says  Melancthon,  "  often  found  him 
shedding  bitter  tears,  and  praying  earnestly  to  God 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  He  devoted  part  of 
each  day  to  the  reading  of  the  Psalms  and  to  in- 
voking God  with  all  the  fervour  of  his  soul."'  His 
sublime  task  was  to  draw  forth  the  light  of  the 
Word  from  its  concealment,  and  replace  it  in  the 
temple,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  dwelling. 

His  personal  appearance  has  been  weU  sketched 
by  one  of  his  biographei-s  :  "  In  stature  he  was  not 
much  above  the  ordinary  height,  but  his  limbs  were 
firmly  set ;  he  had  an  open,  right  valiant  counten- 
ance ;  a  broad  German  nose,  slightly  aquiline  ;  a 
forehead  rather  wide  than  lofty,  with  beetling 
brows  ;  large  lips  and  mouth ;  eyes  full  of  lustre, 
which  were  compared  to  the  eagle's  or  the  lion's ; 
short  cuiiing  dai'k  hail',  and  a  distinguishing  wai-t 
on  the  light  cheek.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
career  liis  figure  was  emaciated  to  the  last  degi-ee, 
subsequently  it  tilled  out,  and  in  his  latter  years 
inclined  to  corjjulency.  His  constitution  was 
naturally  of  the  strongest  cast ;  one  of  the  common 
mould  must  have  sunk  under  his  unjjai'alleled 
energy ;  and  he  was  never  better  than  with  plenty 
of  toil  and  study,  and  a  moderate  diet,  such  as  his 
accustomed  hen-ing  and  pease."  ^ 

As  the  patriarchs  of  old  sat  in  the  door  of  then- 
tent  to  bid  the  wayfarer  welcome  to  its  shade  and 
hospitality,  so  dwelt  Luther  in  the  Augustine  con- 
vent. Its  door  stood  open  to  all.  Thither  came 
the  poor  for  alms,  the  sick  for  medicine,  and 
distinguished  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to 
sec  and  converee  ■with  its  illustrious  occupant.  The 
social  meal  was  the  supper.  Luther  would  come  to 
the  table,  weary  with  the  labours  of  the  day,  not 
unfrequently  holding  a  book  in  his  hand,  in  which 
he  would  continue  for  some  time  reading.  All  kept 
silent  till  he  had  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  page. 
Then  he  would  inquire  the  news;  this  was  the 
signal  for  conversation,  which  soon  became  general. 
Aroimd  his  board  would  be  gathered,  it  might  be, 
some  of  his  fellow-professors ;  or  old  friends  from 
a  distance,  as  Link  from  Nuremberg,  or  Probst 
from  Bremen  ;  or  eminent  scholars  from  distant 
lands ;  or  statesmen  and  courtiers,  who  chanced  to 
be  travelling  on  some  embassy.  Men  of  ever}'  rank 
and  of  all  jjrofessions  found  their  way  to  the  supjier- 
table  in  the  Augustine  convent,  and  received  an 
equal  welcome  from  the  illustrious  host. 

In  those  days  news  travelled  slowly,  for  the 
newspaper  was  not  then  in  being,  and  the  casual 
traveller  was  often  the  fiuBt  to  bring  the  intelligence 


Ukert,  torn,  ii.,  p.  7. 
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to  Wittemberg,  that  some  great  battle  had  been 
fought,  or  that  the  Turk  had  again  broken  into 
Christendom,  or  that  a  new  Pope  had  to  be  sought 
for  the  vacant  chair  of  St.  Peter.  No  Ukelier  place 
was  there  to  get  early  information  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  world  than  the  supper-table  in  the 
Augustine.  If  the  guests  were  delighted,  the 
traveller  too  was  rewarded  by  hearing  Luther's 
comments  on  the  news  he  had  been  the  fii'st  to 
retail.  How  often  were  statesmen  astonished  at 
the  deeper  insight  and  truer  forecast  of  the  Re- 
former in  matters  belonging  to  a  province  which 
they  deemed  exclusively  theii-  own  !  With  terrible 
sagacity  he  could  cut  right  into  the  heart  of  a 
policy,  and  ■svith  characteristic  courage  would  tear 
the  mask  from  kings.  Or  it  might  happen  that 
some  distinguished  scholar  from  a  distant  land  was 
a  guest  in  the  Augustine.  What  an  opportunity 
for  ascei-taining  the  tiiie  translation  of  some  word, 
which  had  occurred,  it  might  be,  in  a  passage  on 
which  the  Reformer  had  been  occupied  that  very 
day  !  Or  the  company  at  table  was  more  promis- 
cuous :  so,  too,  was  the  conversation.  Topics 
grave  and  gay  would  come  up  by  turns.  Now 
it  was  the  scheme  of  the  monarch,  and  now  the 
affairs  of  the  peasant  that  were  passed  in  re-\-iew. 
Shrewd  remarks,  flashes  of  wit,  bursts  of  humour, 
would  enliven  the  supper-room.  The  eye  of  Luther 
would  begin  to  burn,  and  vnih  beaming  face  he 
would  look  round  on  the  Ustenei-s  as  he  scattered 
amongst  them  his  sayings,  now  serious,  now  play- 
ful, now  droU,  but  always  embodying  profound 
wisdom.  Supper  ended,  Aurifaber,  or  some  other 
of  the  company,  would  retire  and  commit  to 
writing  the  more  notable  things  that  had  just  fallen 
from  the  Reformer,  that  so  in  due  time  what  had 
been  at  fii-st  the  pri\dlege  of  only  a  few,  might 
become  the  property  of  all  in  Luther's  Tabk 
Talk.  A  Latin  chant  or  a  German  hymn,  sung  by 
a  chorus  of  voices,  in  which  Luther's  tenor  was 
easUy  distinguishable,  would  close  the  evening. 

Luther  was  dead :  where  would  they  lay  his 
dust?  The  Coimts  of  Mansfeld  would  fain  hu\o 
interred  him  in  their  o\ni  fiunily  vault ;  but  John, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  commanded  that  where  his 
labours  had  been  accomplished,  there  his  ashes 
should  rest.  Few  kings  have  been  buried  with  such 
honoui-s.  Settmg  out  for  Wittemberg,  relay  after 
relay  of  i)rinces,  nobles,  magistrates,  and  peasants 
joined  the  fimeral  procession,  and  swelled  its 
numbers,  till  it  looked  almost  like  an  amiy  on  its 
march,  and  reminded  one  of  that  host  of  mournei-s 
which  bore  the  patriarch  of  Old  Testament  story 
from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  his  gi-ave  in  tie 
distant    Msichpelah.      As    the    procession    passed 
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thi-ough  Halle  and  other  to-rnis  on  its  route,  the 
inhabitants  thronged  the  streets  so  as  almost  to 
stop  the  cortege,  and  sang,  -with  voices  thrilling 
with  emotion,  psalms  and  hjTnns,  as  if  instead  of  a 
funei-al  car  it  had  been  the  chariot  of  a  conqueror, 
whose  return  from  victory  they  were  celebrating 
■with  p?eans.  And  truly  it  was  so.  Luther 
was  returning  from  a  great  battle-field,  where  he 
had  encountered  the  powers  and  principalities  of 
spiritual  despotism,  and  had  discomfited  them  by 
the  sword  of  the  spirit.  It  was  meet,  therefore,  that 
those  whom  he  had  liberated  by  that  great  \'ictory 
should  carry  him  to  his  grave,  not  as  ordinary  men 
are  carried  to  the  tomb,  but  as  heroes  are  led  to 
the  spot  where  they  are  to  be  cro\\Tied.  On  the 
22nd  of  Februaiy,  the  cavalcade  reached  Wittem- 


berg.  As  it  drew  near  the  gates  of  the  to'mi  the 
procession  was  joined  by  Catherine  von  Bora,  the 
wife  of  Luther.  The  carriage  in  which  she  was 
seated,  along  with  her  daughter  and  a  few  matrons, 
followed  immediately  after  the  body,  which,  de- 
posited in  a  leaden  cofiin  covered  with  black  velvet, 
was  carried  on  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses.  It  was 
taken  into  the  Schloss-kirk,'  and  some  funeral 
hjTnns  being  sung,  Pomeranus  ascended  the  pulpit 
and  gave  an  appropriate  address.  Melancthon 
next  delivered  an  eloquent  oration,  after  which  the 
coflin  was  lowered  into  the  grave  by  cei-tain  learned 
men  selected  for  the  purpose,  amid  the  deep  still- 
ness, broken  only  by  sobs,  of  the  princes,  magis- 
trates, pastors,  and  citizens  gathered  round  the  last 
resting-place  of  the  great  Eeformer.- 


CHAPTER   V. 


THE  SCn.M.\LK.\LD  W.\B,  AND  DEFEAT  OF  THE  PROTESTANTS. 

The  Emperor's  League  with  Pope  Paul  III.— Charles's  Prepaiations  for  War— His  Dissimulation— Ttie  Council  of 
Trent— Its  Policy— The  Pope's  Indiscretion— The  Army  of  the  Sckmalkald  League— Treachery  of  Prince  Maurice 
—The  Emperor's  Ban— Vacillation  of  the  Protestants— Energy  of  the  Emperor— Maurice  Seizes  liis  Cousin's 
Electorate— Elector  Jolin  Returns  Home— Landgrave  Philip  Defeated— The  Confederates  Divide  and  Sue  for 
Pardon — Charles  Master. 


For  two  yeai-s  war  had  lowered  over  Germany,  but 
while  Luther  lived  the  tempest  was  ^lithheld  from 
bui-sting.  The  Refomier  -n-as  now  in  his  gi-ave,  and 
the  storm  came  on  apace.  Tlie  emperor  pushed  on 
his  preparations  more  vigorously  than  ever.  He 
an-anged  all  his  other  afl'airs,  that  he  might  give 
the  whole  powei-s  of  his  mind,  and  the  un- 
divided strength  of  his  arms,  to  the  suppression  of 
Lutheranism.  He  ended  his  war  with  France. 
He  patched  up  a  truce  with  the  Turk,  his  brother 
Ferdinand  submitting  to  the  humiliation  of  an 
annual  payment  of  SO, 000  cro-mis  to  Solyman.  He 
recruited  soldiers  in  Italy  and  in  the  liOw  Countries, 
and  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Pope,  Paul  III. 
There  were  points  in  wliicli  the  jjolicy  of  these  two 
potentates  conflicted ;  but  both  agreed  that  all 
other  mattei-s  should  give  place  to  that  one  which 
ejwh  accounted  t^ie  most  important. 

What  the  object  was,  which  lield  the  first  ))lace 
in  the  thoughts  of  both,  wa.s  abundantly  clear  from 
the  treaty  now  conchidcd  between  the  Pope  and 
the  emperor,  the  main  stipulation  of  which  was  as 
follows  : — "  Tlie  Pope  and  the  emperor,  for  the  glory 
of  Ootl,  and  the  jiublic  good,  but  es]x;cially  the 
welfare     of    fJeriiiaDV,    have    entered    into    U'uj,'U(! 


together  upon  certain  articles  and  conditions  ;  and, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  emperor  shall  provide  an 
army,  and  all  things  necessary  for  war,  and  be  in 
readiness  by  the  month  of  June  next  ensuing,  and 
by  force  and  ai-ms  compel  those  who  refuse  the 
Council,  and  maintain  those  eiTors,  to  embrace  the 
ancient  religion  and  siibmit  to  the  Holy  See."' 
The  Pope,  in  addition  to  100,000  ducats  wliich 
he  had  already  advanced,  stipiilatcd  to  deposit  as 
much  moi-e  in  the  Bank  of  Venice  toward  defraying 
the  expense  of  the  war ;  to  maintain  at  his  own 
charge,  during  the  space  of  six  months,  1 2,000  foot 


'  Not  in  the  Cathedral,  as  is  often  stated,  but  in  tho 
Schloss-kirk,  or  Castle-church,  adjoining  the  eastern  gate 
of  Wittembcrg,  the  same  on  tho  door  of  whicli  Luther 
nailed  his  Theses.  There  his  grave  is  seen  at  this  day.  A 
little  in  advance  of  tho  pulpit  are  tho  tombs  of  the  two 
electors,  Frederick  and  John  ;  and  some  four  yards  or  so 
beyond  those  are  tho  graves  of  Thither  and  Melancthon. 
Lovely  in  their  lives,  tlicy  are  not  divided  in  the  tomb. 
Over  the  grave  of  Luther  is  the  followin?  inscription  in 
L.atin:—"Hcro  lies  interred  the  body  of  Martin  Luther, 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  wlio  died  at  Eislolion,  tho  place  of  his 
birth,  on  the  18th  of  Feljruary.  in  tho  year  of  Clirist 
154C  ;  having  lived  63  years,  .3  months,  and  10  days." 

:  .See  Seckondorf.  lib.  iii.,  sec.  133. 
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aud  500  horse ;  to  gi'ant  the  emperor  for  this  year 
one-half  of  the  Church  revenues  all  over  Spain ;  to 
empower  liim  to  alienate  as  much  of  the  abbey- 
iands  in  that  country  as  would  amount  to  500,000 
ilucats ;  and  that  both  spii-itual  censures  and 
military  force  should  be  employed  against  any  prince 
who  might  seek  to  hinder  the  execution  of  this 
treaty.'  "  Thus  did  Charles  V.,"  says  the  Abbe 
Millot,  "  after  the  example  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  make  a  mock  of  truth,  and  use  the  art  of 
deceiving  mankind  as  an  instiiiment  for  efl'ecting 
his  piu-poses."  - 

Another  step  towai'd  war,  though  it  looked  like 
conciliation,  was  the  meeting  of  the  long-promLied 
and  long-deferred  Covmcil.  In  December  previous, 
there  had  assembled  at  the  little  town  of  Trent 
some  forty  prelates,  who  assumed  to  represent  the 
Universal  Church,  and  to  issue  decrees  wliich  should 
be  binding  on  aU  the  countries  of  Clu'istendom, 
although  Italy  and  Spain  alone  were  as  yet  repre- 
sented in  the  Councd.  Hitherto,  the  good  Fathers 
had  eschewed  everything  like  business,  but  now  the 
emperor's  preparations  being  nearly  completed,  the 
Council  began  "  to  march."  Its  first  decrees  showed 
plainly  the  part  allotted  to  it  in  the  approaching 
di-ama.  "  They  were  an  open  attack,"  says  the 
Abbe  Millot,  "  on  the  first  principles  of  Protes- 
tantism."^ The  Council,  in  its  third  ses.sion,  decreed 
that  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers  are  of  equal  autho- 
lity  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  that  no  one  is  to  presume  to 
interpret  ScriptiU'e  in  a  sense  different  from  that  of 
the  Church.''  This  was  in  reality  to  pre-judge  all 
the  questions  at  issue,  and  to  render  further 
discussion  between  the  two  parties  but  a  waste  of 
time.  Obviously  the  first  stejj  toward  the  right 
settlement  of  the  controversy  was  to  agi'ee  on  the 
nde  according  to  which  all  matters  in  dispute  were 
to  be  detennined.  The  Protestants  affirmed  that 
the  one  infallible  authority  was  the  Word  of  God. 
Tliey  made  their  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  Holy 
Scripture  ;  they  could  recognise  no  other  judge. 
The  .sole  sujjremacy  of  Scripture  was  in  fact  the 
comer-stone  of  their  system,  and  if  this  great 
maxim  were  rejected  their  wliolc  cause  M'as  ad- 
judged aud  condemned. 

But  the  Council  of  Trent  began  by  repudiating 
this  maxim,  wliich  is  compreliensi-\-o  of  all  Protes- 
tantism. The  tribunal,  said  the  Council,  to  which 
you  must  submit  yourselves  and  your  cause  is  Tra- 


'  Sleidan,  bk.    ivii.,    p.    382.    Pallavicino,    lib.    viii., 
cap.  1.  p.  541. 
-  Millot,  vol.  iv.,  p.  313. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  311. 
■*  Sleidan,  bk.  ivii.,  pp.  373,  374. 


dition  and  the  Scriirtures,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Church.  This  was  but  another  way  of  saying,  "  You 
must  submit  to  the  Church."  This  might  well 
amaze  the  Protestants.  Tlie  controversy  lay  between 
them  and  the  Churcli,  and  now  they  were  told  that 
they  must  accept  their  opponent  for  then-  judge. 
Every  one  knew  how  the  Church  inteipreted  the 
questions  at  issue.  The  fii-st  decree  of  the  Coimcil 
then  embraced  all  that  were  to  follow  ;  it  secured 
that  nothing  should  emanate  from  the  Council  save 
a  serias  of  thoroughly  Popish  decisions  or  dogmas, 
all  of  them  enjoined  like  the  first  imder  pain  of 
anathema. 

It  was  clear  that  the  Fathers  had  assembled  at 
Trent  to  pass  sentence  on  the  faith  of  the  German 
people  as  heresy,  and  then  the  emperor  would  step 
in  with  his  gi-eat  .sword  and  give  it  its  death-blow. 

Meanwhile  Charles  pursued  his  policy  of  dissimu- 
lation. The  more  he  laboured  to  be  ready  for  war, 
the  louder  did  he  protest  that  he  meant  only  peace. 
He  cherished  the  most  ardent  wishes  for  the  happi- 
ness of  GeiTuany,  so  did  he  affirm;  he  had  raised  only 
some  few  insignificant  levies ;  he  had  formed  no 
treaty  that  pointed  to  war ;  and  he  contrived  to 
have  an  interview  with  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
who,  he  knew,  saw  deepest  into  his  heart  and  most 
suspected  his  designs,  and  by  his  consummate  dupli- 
city, and  his  earnest  disavowals  of  all  hostile  inten- 
tions, he  succeeded  in  removing  from  the  mind  of 
the  landgrave  all  apprehensions  that  war  was  im- 
pending. On  his  return  from  this  interview  Philip 
communicated  liis  favourable  imjiressions  of  the 
situation  to  his  confederates,  and  thus  were  the 
suspicions  of  the  Protestants  again  lulled  to  sleep. 

But  soon  they  were  rudely  awakened.  From 
every  quarter  came  rumours  of  the  armaments  the 
emperor  was  raising.  Seeing  Charles  wiis  at  war 
with  neither  Francis  nor  Solyman,  nor  any  other 
Power,  for  what  could  he  intend  these  prepai-ations, 
except  the  extinction  of  Protestantism  ?  The 
Lutheran  princes  had  warnings  from  their  friends  in 
Italy  and  England  that  their  i-uin  was  intended. 
Finally  there  came  a  song  of  triumph  from  Rome  : 
Paul  III.,  full  of  zeal,  and  not  doubting  the  issue  of 
an  undertaking  that  inexpressibly  delighted  him, 
told  the  world  that  the  overthrow  of  Lutheranism 
was  at  hand.  ''  Paul  himself,"  says  tlie  Abbe  Millot, 
"  betrayed  this  ilark  transaction.  Proud  of  a  league 
formed  against  the  enemies  of  the  Holy  See,  he  jmb- 
lished  the  articles  of  it  in  a  bull,  exhoi-ting  the  faith- 
ful to  concur  in  it,  in  order  to  gain  indulgences."'* 
This  wa.s  a  somewhat  embarnissing  disclosuie  of 
the  emperor's  projects,  and  compelled  liim  to  throw 

s  Millot,  vol.  iv.,  p.  313, 
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off  the  mask  a  little  sooner  than  he  intended.  But 
even  when  he  avowed  the  intentions  which  he  could 
no  longer  conceal,  it  was  with  an  astuteness  and 
duplicity  which  to  a  large  extent  disguised  his  real 
purpose.  "  He  had  address  enough,"  says  Millet, 
"  to  pei'suade  part  of  the  Protestants  that  he  was 
sincere."  True,  he  said,  it  was  Germany  he  had 
in  his  eye  in  his  warlike  preparations  ;  but  what 
he  sought  was  not  to  interfere  ^vitli  its  religious 
opinions,  but  to  punish  certain  parties  who  had 
broken  its  peace.     The  Schmalkald  League  was  an 


whereas  the  latter,  with  an  imposing  show,  would 
be  found  to  have  no  strength  at  all. 

Meanwhile  the  major  part  of  the  Protestants, 
being  resolved  to  repel  force  by  force,  made  vigorous 
preparation  for  war.  "They  solicited  the  Vene- 
tians,"  says  the  Abbe  Millot,  "the  Swiss,  Henry 
VIII.,  and  Francis  I.  to  support  them  against  a 
despotism  which,  after  having  enslaved  Gennanj', 
would  extend  itself  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  None 
of  these  negotiations  succeeded,  but  they  could  dis- 
pense with  foreign  assistance.      In  a  few  months 


empire  within  an  empire,  it  could  not  consist  with 
the  imperial  supremacy  :  besides  certain  recent  pro- 
ceedings of  some  of  its  members  called  for  correc- 
tion. Tliis  pointed  unmistakably  to  John  Frederick, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Philip,  Landgi-ave  of  Hesse. 
The  pretext  was  a  transparent  one,  but  it  enabled 
the  timid,  the  lukewai-m,  and  the  wavering  to  say. 
This  war  does  not  concern  religion,  it  is  a  quarrel 
merely  between  the  emperor  and  certain  members 
of  tlie  I.^ague.  How  completely  did  the  aspect  the 
matter  now  assumed  justify  tlie  wisdom  of  the  man 
wiio  had  lately  been  laid  in  his  gi-ave  in  the  Scliloss- 
kirk  of  Wittemberg!  How  often  had  Luther 
Warned  the  Protestants  against  the  error  of  shifting 
their  cause  from  a  moral  to  a  jjolitical  basis  I  The 
i'urniei',  he  ever  assured  them,  would,  when  the  d;iy 
of  ti-ial  came,  be  found  to  have  double  the  strenijtli 
they  had  reckoned  upon — in  lUct,  to  be  invincible ; 


they  levied  an  army  of  more  than  fourscore  thousand 
armed  men,  furnished  with  e-\ery  nece.ssaiy  in  abun- 
dance. The  Electors  of  Cologne  and  Brandenburg 
i-emained  neutral,  as  did  also  the  Elector  Palatine."' 
The  Margrave  of  Misnia,  and  the  two  princes  of 
Brandenburg,  though  all  Protestants,  declared  for 
the  emperor.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Landgi-ave 
of  Hesse,  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  the  princes  ot 
Anhalt,  the  cities  of  Augsburg,  Ulm,  and  Strasburg, 
alone  set  this  formidable  annament  on  foot.  The 
Trf-ague  was  divided  from  tlie  very  commencement 
of  the  campaign;  but  what  completed  the  disor- 
ganisation of  the  Protestant  camp,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  tragedy  that  followed,  was  the  treacbeiy 
of  Prince  Mamice  of  Saxony. 

Maurice  was  the  son  of  that  William  who  suc- 

1  Millot,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  313,  311 
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ceecled  Duke  George,  the  noted  enemy  of  Luther. 
William,  a  weak  prince,  was  now  dead,  and  his  sou 
Maurice  was  Duke  of  Albertiue-Saxony.  Neglected 
in  youth,  he  had  grown  to  manhood  restless, 
shrewd,  self-reliant,  self-willed,  'svith  ambition  as  his 
ruling  passion.  He  was  a  Protestant,  but  without 
deep  religious  convictions.  In  choosing  his  creed 
he  was  influenced  quite  ;vs  much  by  the  adviuitage 
it  miglit  ofler  as  by  the  truth  it  might  contain.  He 
was  largely  imbued  with  that  sce2:)tical  spirit  which 
is  fatal  to  all  strength  of  character,  elevation  of 
soul,  and  grandeur  of  aim.  The  old  race  of  German 
princes  and  politicians,  the  men  who  believing  in 
great  princiiiles  were  capable  of  a  chivalrous  de- 
votion to  gi'eat  causes,  was  dying  out,  and  a  new 
generation,  of  which  Prince  Maurice  was  the  pioneer, 
was  taking  their  jilace.  In  the  exercise  of  that 
worldly  ^visdom  on  wliich  he  illumed  himself, 
Mauiice  weighed  both  sides,  and  then  chose  not  the 
greater  cause  but  the  gi-eater  man,  or  he  whom  he 
took  to  be  so,  even  the  Emperor  Charles.  With 
liim,  he  felt  assured,  woidd  remain  the  ■\ictorj',  and 
as  he  wished  to  share  its  spoils,  which  woidd  be 
considerable,  with  him  he  cast  in  his  lot. 

On  the  20th  of  July  the  blow  fell.  On  that  day 
the  emperor  pi-omulgated  his  ban  of  outla\vTy 
against  the  two  Protestant  chiefs,  John  Frederick, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  ^ 
This  step  was  the  more  bold  as  it  ought  to  have  been 
authorised  by  the  Diet.  The  war,  now  that  it  had 
come,  found  the  League  neither  luiited  nor  prepared. 
But  notwithstanding  some  cowardly  defections  it 
was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  -17,000  troops." 
The  first  question  was,  who  should  have  the  com- 
mand i  Philip  of  Hesse  was  the  better  sokUer,  but 
John  Frederick  of  Saxony  was  the  greater  prince. 
Could  a  landgi-ave  command  an  elector  ?  In  the 
settlement  of  this  nice  jioint  much  time  was  wasted, 
which  had  better  have  been  devoted  to  fightmg. 
The  campaign,  from  its  commencement  in  the  mid- 
summer of  1546,  to  its  close  in  the  spring  of  15-17, 
was  marked,  on  the  part  of  the  League,  by  vacilla- 
tion and  blundering.  There  was  no  foresight  shown 
in  laying  its  plans,  no  vigour  in  carrying  them  out. 
The  jjassBS  of  the  Tyrol  were  strangely  left  un- 
defended, and  the  Spanish  and  Italian  soldiers, 
unop])osed,  deployed  on  the  German  j)lains.  The 
troojw  which  Charles  had  raised  in  the  Low  Couu- 


•  Sleidan,  bk.  ivii.,  p.  380.  Eobertson,  Hist.  Charles  V., 
hk.  viii.,  p.  2-t9. 

'-'  Robertson  makes  the  Protestant  army  amount  (o 
70.000  foot,  15,000  horao,  with  a  corresponding  train  of 
ai-tillery.  {HUt.  Charles  V.,hV.  viii.,  p.24S.)  Millot,  in  the 
pa88a|;e  quoted  above,  agrees  with  him,  siiyinf  nearly 
80,000. 


tries  in  like  manner  were  sufl'ered  to  cross  the  Rhine 
without  a  blow  being  struck.^  Before  the  ai'rival 
of  these  levies,  the  emperor's  army  was  not  more 
than  10,000  strong.  His  camjj  at  Ingolstadt 
might  easily  have  been  surprised  and  taken  by  the 
sujjerior  forces  of  the  League,  and  the  campaign 
ended  at  a  blow.''  While  the  Protestant  leaders 
were  debating  whether  they  ought  to  essay  tliis, 
the  imperial  reinforcements  arrived,  and  the 
opportunity  was  lost.  Money  began  to  fail  the 
League,  sickness  broke  out  in  their  amiy,  and,  de- 
spairing of  success,  the  soldiers  and  officers  began 
to  disjierse  to  their  sevei-al  home.s.  Without 
fighting  a  battle  the  League  abandoned  Southern 
Gei-many,  the  first  seat  of  the  war,  leaving  Wur- 
temberg,  and  the  Palatinate,  and  the  cities  of  Ului, 
Augsburg,  and  others,  to  make  what  temis  they 
could  with  the  emperor.^ 

Prince  Maurice  now  undertook  the  execution  of 
the  imperial  ban  on  the  dominions  of  the  elector. 
When  John  Frederick  was  infoi-med  of  this,  he  set 
out  from  the  camp  of  the  League  to  defend  his 
dukedom,  now  ravaged  by  the  arms  of  his  former 
ally.  He  was  jjursued  by  the  army  of  the  emperor, 
overtaken  on  the  Elbe  at  Miihlberg  (24th  April, 
1547),  routed,  taken  cajitive,  stripped  of  his  elec- 
torate, and  consigned  to  prison.  The  emperor 
pai-ted  the  elector's  dominions  between  Maiuice 
and  his  brother  Ferdinand.'' 

Landgrave  Philip  was  still  in  the  field.  But 
reflecting  that  his  forces  were  cUspiiited  and 
shattered  while  the  army  of  the  emperor  was 
unbroken  and  flushed  ■\\-ith  factory,  he  concluded 
that  further  resistance  was  hopeless.  He  therefoi-e 
resolved  to  surrender.  His  son-in-law.  Prince 
Maurice,  used  all  his  influence  with  the  emperor 
to  procure  for  him  easy  terms.  Charles  was  in- 
exorable ;  the  landgrave's  surrender  must  be 
unconditional.'  All  that  Maiu-ice  could  efl'ect  waa 
a  promise  from  the  emperor  that  his  father-in-law 
should  not  be  imprisoned.  If  this  promise  was 
ever  given  it  was  not  kept,  for  no  sooner  had  Philip 
quitted  the  emi>eror's  presence,  after  surrendeiing 
to  him,  than  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
confinement. ' 

So  ended  the  Schmalkald  war.     It  left  Chailes 

3  Sleidan,  bk.  iviii.,  p.  397.  ( 

*  Ibid.,  p.  397.     Millot,  vol.  iv.,  p.  315.     Boberti»ni«. 

bk.  viii.,  p.  251.  ' 

'  Sleidan,  bk.  xviii.,  p.  421.    Robertson,  bk.  viii.,  p.  25S.' 
"^  Sleidan,  bk.  xix.,  pp.  -426,  427,  ■128.    Millot,  vol.  iv., 

p.  .320.     Robertson,  bk.  ii.,  pp.  2ii5,  2tJl!. 
"  Sleidan,  bk.  lix.,  pp.  429— i^tl.    Robert-son,  bk.   ir., 

p.  2C9. 
'  The  story  noes  that  the  clianeo  of  a  gingle  German 

word  sufficed  to  change  the  landif rave's  foto  from  liberty 
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-ire  completely  master  of  Gel-many  than  he  had 
er  been  before.  There  was  now  no  outward 
■struction  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  wor- 
ip.  The  Protestants  appeared  to  be  completely 
the  emperor's  power.  They  had  neither  sword 
r  League  where^\'ith  to  defend  themselves.  They 
■re  brought  back  again  to  their  firet  but  mightiest 
■apon — martyrdom.  If,  instead  of  stepping  down 
to  the  arena  of  battle,  they  had  offered  themselves 
the  stake,  not  a  tithe  of  the  blood  would  have 
en  shed  that  was  spUt  in  the  campaign,  and 
stead  of  being  lowered,  the  moral  power  of 
■otestantism  thereby  would  have  been  immensely 
ised. 

But   we   dare    not   challenge  the   right  of  the 
rotestant  princes  to  combine,  and  repel  force  by 


force.  It  was  natural,  in  reckoning  up  the  chances 
of  success,  that  they  shoidd  count  swords,  esjjecially 
when  they  saw  how  many  swords  were  unsheathed 
on  the  other  side.  But  no  greater  calamity  could 
have  befallen  the  Refoi-mation  than  that  Protes- 
tantism should  have  become,  in  that  age,  a  great 
political  power.  Had  it  triumphed  as  a  policy  it 
would  have  perished  as  a  religion.  It  must  first 
establish  itself  on  the  earth  as  a  great  spu-itual 
power.  This  could  not  be  done  by  arms.  And  so, 
ever  and  anon,  it  was  stripped  of  its  political  de- 
fences that  the  spiritual  principle  might  ha^■e  room 
to  grow,  and  that  all  might  see  that  the  conquests 
of  the  Reformation  were  not  won  for  it  by  force,  nor 
its  dominion  and  itile  given  it  by  princes,  but  that 
by  its  own  strength  did  it  grow  up  and  wax  mighty. 
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T  did  seem  as  if  the  knell  of  the  Lutheran  Reforma- 
ion  had  been  rung  out.  Tlie  emperor's  triumph 
as  complete,  and  he  had  it  now  in  his  power  to 
ettle  the  religious  question  as  he  chose.  From  the 
outhem  extremity  of  Wurtemberg,  as  far  as  the 
ilbe  the  pro\-inces  and  the  cities  had  submitted 
m\  were  in  the  occupation  of  the  imperial  troops. 
Jf  the  three  leading  princes  of  the  League,  one  was 
he  ally  of  the  emperor,  the  other  two  were  liis 
irisoners.  Stripped  of  title  and  power,  their  castles 
lemolished,  theii-  lands  confiscated,  Charles  was 
eading  them  about  from  city  to  city,  and  from 
>rison  to  prison,  and  with  wanton  cnielty  exhibit- 
ing them  as  a  spectacle  to  their  former  subjects. 
Gel-many  felt  itself  insulted  and  disgraced  in  this 
bpen  and   bitter  humiliation  of    two  of  its   most 

to  imprisonment.  Nicht  einiges  Gefiingis — not  imprisoned 
— was  changed,  it  ia  said,  into  nicht  evigis  Gefdngis — not 
perpet>ially  imprisoned.  The  story,  however,  is  doubted ; 
it  certainly  has  not  been  proved,  and  the  silence  of 
Sleidan,  who  wrote  only  a  few  years  after  the  event, 
discredits  its  truth. 


illustrious  princes.  The  unhappy  country  was  made 
still  ftirther  to  feel  the  power  of  the  conqueror, 
being  required  to  pay  a  million  and  a  half  crowns — 
an  enormoiLS  sum  in  those  days  —  which  Charles 
levied  without  much  distinction  between  those  who 
had  served  and  those  who  had  opposed  him  in  the 
late  war.*  "The  conqueror  publicly  insulted  the 
Germanic  body  by  leading  its  pi-incipal  membei-s  in 
capti\'ity  from  towni  to  to-v\ii.  He  oppressed  all  who 
joined  the  League  of  Schmalkald  with  heavy  t<ixes, 
can-ied  off  their  artillery,  and  disarmed  the  people ; 
le\ied  contributions  at  his  pleasm-c  from  his  allies, 
and  treated  them  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  sub- 
jects      Ferdinand  exercised  tlie  same 

tlespotism  over  the  Bohemians,  and  strijiped  them  of 
almost  all  their  ju-ivileges."- 

Events  abroad  left  Charles  yet  more  free  to  act 
the  despot  in  Germany.  His  two  rivals,  Henry 
Vlll.  of  England  and  Francis  L  of  France,  were 
remoA-ed  from  the  scene  by  death,  and  he  had  now 

'  Robertson,  bk.  ix.,  p.  272.      ■  Millot,  vol.  iv.,  p.  32-2. 
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little  cause  to  fear  opposition  to  his  projects  in  the  Not  a  dissent  was  tendered ;    the  Diet  sat  silenil 

quarters  from  which  the  most  formidable  resistance  awed    by   the   emperor's   soldiers,    who   had   bee. 

aforetime  had  come.      Of  the  four  potentates — Leo  massed    around    Augsburg.       The     Interim    wa|     J 

of  Rome  and  the  Kings  of  England,  France,  and  straightway  promulgated  by  the  emperor :  aU  wer 

Spain — whose  gi-eatness  had  signalised,  and  whose  to  conform  to  it  under  pain  of  his  displeasure,  and  iL 


ambition  had  distracted,  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth centuiy,  Charles  was  now  tlie  sole  survivor; — 
but  his  Sim  was  nearer  its  setting  than  he  thought. 

Master  of  the  situation,  as  he  believed,  the  em- 
peror proceeded  to  frame  a  creed  for  his  northern 
subjects.  It  was  styled  the  "  Interim."  Meant  to 
let  Lutheran  Germany  easily  down,  it  was  given  out 
as  a  half-way  comjjromise  between  Wittemberg  and 
Rome.  The  concoctors  of  this  famous  scheme  were 
Julius  Pflug,  Bishop  of  Naumberg,  Michael  Sidonius, 
and  John  Agricola,  a  Protestant,  but  little  trusted 
by  his  brethren.'  As  finally  adjusted,  after  repeated 
corrections,  this  new  creed  was  the  old  faith  of 
Rome,  a  little  freshened  up  by  ambiguities  of  speech 
and  quotations  from  Scripture.  The  Interim  taught, 
among  other  things,  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the 
dogma  of  transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  auricular  confes- 
sion, justification  by  works,  and  the  sole  right  of  the 
Church  to  interpret  the  Scriptures ;  in  short,  not  one 
concession  did  Rome  make.  In  return  for  swallow- 
ing a  creed  out-and-out  Popisli,  the  Protestants  were 
to  be  rewarded  'w'ith  two  paltry  boons.  Clergymen 
already  married  were  to  be  permitted  to  discharge 
their  olfice  without  putting  away  theii-  wives ;  and 
where  it  was  the  wont  to  dispense  the  Sacrament  in 
both  kinds  the  custom  was  still  to  be  tolerated. 
This  was  called  meeting  the  Protestants  half-way.^ 

Nothing  was  to  be  altered  in  the  canon  of  the 
mass,  nothing  changed  in  the  ceremonies  of  baptism. 
In  every  city  church  two  masses  were  to  be  said 
daily;  in  village  chm-ches  and  landward  parishes, 
one,  especially  on  holidays.  Exorcism,  chrism,  oil, 
&c.,  were  to  be  retained  ;  as  were  also  vestments,  or- 
naments, vessels,  crosses,  altars,  candles,  and  images. 
The  compilers  added,  without  intending  to  be  in  the 
least  satirical,  "  that  if  anything  have  crept  in  which 
may  give  occasion  to  superstition,  it  be  taken 
away."^ 

This  document  was  presented  (May  15th,  1548) 
by  the  emperor  to  the  Diet  at  Augsburg.  It  was 
read  according  to  form.  Without  giving  time  for 
any  discussion,  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  President 
of  the  Electoral  College,  hastily  rose,  and  thanking 
the  emperor  for  this  new  token  of  his  care  about  the 
Church,  and  his  pious  wish  to  heal  her  divisions, 
expressed  the  Diet's  concurrence  in  the  new  scheme. 

'  Sleidan,  bk.  ^-a.,  p.  454. 

=  Ibid.,  p.  458.     Millot,  vol.  iv.,  p.  323. 

'  Sleidan,  bk.  xx.,  p.  458. 


was  to  remain  in  force  until  a  free  General  Council 
could  be  held.'' 

Astute  and  fai--seeing  as  the  emperor  was  withii 
his  own  province,  the  Interim  remains  the  moim 
ment  of  his  short-sightedness  in  matters  outside  o^ 
that  province.     Great  as  his  experience  had  been  oi  1 
the  world  and  its  afiairs,  he  did  not  yet  know  man. 
He  knew  the  weakness  of  man,  his  self-love,  hit  j 
covetousness,  and  his  ambition ;    but  he  did  not 
know  that  in  which  lies  his  strength — namely,  in 
conscience.     This  was  the  facidty  that  Protestantism 
had  called  into  existence,  and  it  was  with  this  new  ; 
power — which  Charles  did  not  understand,  or  rather 
did  not  believe  in — that  he  was  now  rushing  into 
conflict.      He  thought  he  was  advancing  to  victory, 
when  the   issue  showed  that  he  was  marching  to 
destruction. 

The  emperor  now  proceeded  to  enforce  the  In- 
terim. "  The  emperor  insisted  on  the  observance 
of  it  with  the  authority  of  a  master  that  would  be 
obeyed."^  He  was  astonished  to  find  that  a  matter 
which  he  had  taken  to  be  so  simple  shoidd  give  rise 
to  so  many  difficulties.  The  Interim,  for  which  he 
had  anticijiated  a  chorus  of  welcome  on  all  sides,  had 
hardly  a  friend  in  the  world  beyond  the  narrow  circle 
of  its  compilers.  It  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  the  Vati- 
can authorities.  It  gave  ofl'ence  in  that  quai'ter,  not  in 
point  of  substance,  for  theologically  there  was  little 
to  complain  of,  but  in  j^oiut  of  form.  That  the 
emperor  in  virtue  of  his  own  sole  authority  should 
frame  and  promidgate  a  creed  was  not  to  be  tole- 
rated ;  it  was  to  do  the  work  of  a  Council ;  it  was, 
in  fact,  to  seat  himself  in  the  chair  of  the  Pope  and 
to  say,  "I  am  the  Church."  Besides,  the  cardinals 
grudged  even  the  two  pitiful  concessions  which  had 
been  made  to  the  Protestants. 

In  Germany  the  reception  which  the  Interim 
met  with  was  diflerent  in  the  diflTerent  provinces. 
In  Northern  Germany,  where  the  emperor's  arm 
could  hardly  reach,  it  was  openly  resisted.  In 
Central  Germany  it  in  a  manner  fell  to  the  groimd. 
Nuremberg,  Ulm,  Augsburg  accepted  it.  Prince 
Maurice,  to  please  Charles,  had  it  proclaimed  in 
his  dominions,  but,  in  tenderness  to  his  former 
allies,  he  excused  himself  from  enforcing  it.  It 
was  otherwise  in  Upper  or  Southern  Germany. 
There  the  Churches  were  purified  from  their  Pix)- 


Sleidan,  bk.  ix.,  p.  4G0. 
Millot,  vol.  iv.,  p.  324. 
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Instant  defilement.  The  old  rites  were  re.stored, 
'rotestant  magistrates  were  replaced  by  Popish 
mcs,  the  privileges  of  the  free  cities  were  violated, 
iiid  the  inhabitants  driven  to  mass  by  the  soldiers 
if  the  emperor.  The  Protestant  pastors  were  forced 
uto  exile,  or  rendered  homeless  in  their  native  land, 
'our  hundred  faithful  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  with 
lieir  ^^'ives  and  families,  wandered  without  food  or 
lielter  in  Southern  Germany.  Those  who  were 
nialjle  to  escape  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy 
ud  were  led  about  in  chains.' 

Tliere  is  one  submission  that  pains  us  more  than 
11  tlie  others.  It  is  that  of  Melancthon.  Melanc- 
liou  and  the  Wittemberg  divines,  laying  down  the 
I'ueral  principle  that  where  things  indiflerent  onlj- 
re  in  question  it  is  right  to  obey  the  commands  of  a 
ivvful  superior,  and  assuming  that  the  Interim,  which 
:id  lieen  slightly  manij)ulated  for  their  special  con- 
'■nionce,  conflicted  with  the  Augustan  Confession 
1  only  indifferent  points,  and  that  it  was  well  to 
reserve  the  essentials  of  the  Gospel  as  seed-corn  for 
otter  times,  denied  their  Protestantism,  and  bowed 
(own  in  worehij)  of  the  emperor's  religion. - 
But  amid  so  many  prostrate  one  man  stood  nobly 
cct.  John  Frederick  of  Saxony,  despite  the  suffer- 
g  and  ignominy  that  weighed  upon  him,  refused 
0  accept  the  Interim.  Hopes  of  liberty  were  held 
nit  to  induce  him  to  indorse  the  emperor's  creed, 
ut  this  only  drew  from  him  a  solemn  protestation 
'(  his  adherence  to  the  Protestant  faith.  "  God," 
lid  the  fallen  prince,  "  has  enlightened  me  with 
he  knowledge  of  his  Word  ;  I  cannot  forsake  the 
uo\\i\  trath,  unless  I  would  purchase  to  myself 
ti^nial  damnation  ;  wherefore,  if  I  should  admit  of 
hat  decree  which  in  many  and  most  material  points 
is.igrees  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  I  should  con- 
fiim  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  I  have 
itlicrto  professed,  and  in  words  and  speech  approve 
hilt  I  know  to  be  impious  and  erroneotis.  Tliat 
retain  the  doctrine  of  the  Augustan  Confession,  I 
lo  it  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul,  and,  slighting  all 
'  orldly  tilings,  it  is  now  my  whole  study  how,  after 
lis  painful  and  miserable  life  is  ended,  I  may  be 
naile  partaker  of  the  blessed  joys  of  life  ever- 
Msting."'' 

Believing  Roman  Catholicism  to  be  the  basis  of 
lis  power,  and  that  should  Ciermany  fall  in  two 
>n  the  question  of  religion,  his  Empire  woidd  dejiart, 
iiarles  had  firmly  resolved  to  suppress  Lutheranisni, 
^-  conciliation  if  possible  ;  if  not,  by  arms.  He  had 
■en  compelled   again  and  again   to  postpone   the 

'  Sleidan,  bk.  ii.,   p.   4C1.    Kurtz,  Hist,  of  ChrisHan 
'hmh,  p.  79. 
-  Kurtz,  pp.  79,  80. 
■'  .Sleidan,  bk.  ii.,  p.  .1(52. 


execution  of  liis  pm-pose.  He  had  apjieared  to  lose 
sight  of  it  in  the  eager  prosecution  of  other  schemes. 
Yet,  no ;  he  kept  it  ever  in  his  eye  as  the  ultimate 
landing-place  of  all  his  projects  and  ambitions,  and 
steadily  pursued  it  through  the  intrigues  and  wars 
of  thii-ty  years.  If  he  combated  the  King  of 
France,  if  he  measured  swords  with  the  Turk,  if 
he  undertook  campaigns  in  the  north  of  Africa,  if  he 
coaxed  and  tlu-eatened  by  turns  his  slippeiy  aUy, 
the  Pope,  it  was  that  by  overcoming  these  rivals 
and  enemies,  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  consolidate 
his  power  by  a  consummating  blow  against  heresy 
in  Germany.  That  blow  he  had  now  struck. 
There  remained  nothing  more  to  be  achieved.  Tlie 
League  was  dissolved,  the  Protestants  were  at  his 
feet.  Luther,  whose  word  had  more  power  than 
ten  armies,  was  in  his  grave.  The  emperor  had 
reached  the  goal.  After  such  ample  experience  of 
the  burdens  of  power,  he  would  now  pause  and 
taste  its  sweets. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  his  glory  was  in  its 
noon,  that  the  whole  aspect  of  affaire  around  the 
emperor  suddenly  changed.  As  if  some  malign 
star  had  begun  to  rule,  not  a  friend  or  ally  had  he 
who  did  not  now  turn  against  liim. 

It  was  at  Rome  that  the  fii'st  signs  of  the  gather- 
ing storm  appeared.  The  accession  of  power  which 
his  conquests  in  Geimany  had  brought  the  emperor 
alarmed  the  Pope.  The  Papacy,  he  feared,  was 
about  to  receive  a  master.  "  Paul  III.  already 
repented,"  says  the  Abbe  Millot,  "  of  ha^dng  con- 
tributed to  the  gro-vvth  of  a  power  that  might  one 
day  make  Italy  its  victim ;  besides,  he  was  offended 
that  he  received  no  share  of  the  conquests,  nor  of 
the  contributions."' 

Paul  III.,  therefore,  recalled  the  numerous  con- 
tingent he  had  sent  to  the  imperial  army  to  aid  in 
chastising  the  heretics.  The  next  stcji  of  the  Pope 
was  to  order  the  Council  of  Trent  to  remove  to 
Bologna.  A  sudden  sickness  tliat  broke  out  among 
the  Fathers  furnished  a  pretext,  but  the  real  motive 
for  caiT}-ing  the  Council  to  Itiily  was  a  ch-cad  that 
the  emperor  would  seize  upon  it,  and  compel  it  to 
pass  such  decrees  as  he  chose.  A  religious  restora- 
tion, of  which  Charles  himself  was  the  high  priest, 
w;is  not  much  to  the  taste  of  the  Pojje,  and  what 
other  restoration  had  the  emperor  as  yet  acconi- 
])lished  1  He  had  put  down  Lutheranism  to  set  up 
Ca?sarism.  He  was  about  to  i)lay  the  part  of  Henrj 
of  England.     So  was  it  whispered  in  the  Vatican. 

Nearer  him,  in  Germany,  a  yet  more  ten-ible 
temj)est  was  brewing.  "  So  many  odious  attemjitg 
against   the    liberties  of   Gei-many    brought    on   a 
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revolution."^  The  nation  felt  that  they  had  been 
grossly  deceived.  They  had  been  told  before  the 
war  began  that  it  formed  no  part  of  the  emperor's 
flans  to  alter  the  Reformed  religion.  The  Pro- 
testant ministers  turned  out  of  office  and  banished,  • 
theii"  chui-ches  in  possession  of  mass-priests,  blazing 
Tdth  tapers,  and  resounding  with  chants  and 
prayers  in  an  ^lnkno^vn  tongue,  told  how  the  pro- 
mise had  been  kept.  To  deception  was  added 
insult.      Tu  t)h'  disgi-aii.-  •<(  its  two  most  venerated 


aid  him  in  the  blow  he  meditated  striking  for  the 
liberties  of  Germany.  He  had  a  large  force  under 
him,  which  he  was  employing  professedly  in  the 
emperor's  service,  in  the  siege  of  Magdeburg,  a 
town  which  distinguished  itself  by  its  brave  re- 
sistance to  the  Interim.  Maurice  protracted  the 
siege  without  discovering  his  designs.  When  at 
last  Magdeburg  surrendered,  the  articles  of  capitu- 
lation were  even  confonnable  to  the  views  of 
Charles,   but    Maurice    had    pri\ately    assm-ed  the 


chiefs,  Germany  beheld  its  own  disgrace.  As  every 
day  renewed  its  shame,  so  every  day  intensified  its 
indignation.  Prince  Maurice  saw  the  gathering 
storm,  and  felt  that  he  would  be  the  fii'st  to  be 
swept  awaj'  by  it.  His  countrymen  accused  him 
as  the  author  of  the  calamities  under  which  Ger- 
manv  wa.s  groaning.  They  addressed  him  as 
"  Juda-s,"  and  assailed  him  in  daily  satires  and 
caricatures.  At  last  he  made  his  choice  :  he  would 
atone  for  his  betrayal  of  his  Pi-otestant  confede- 
rates by  treachery  to  the  emjieror. 

He  divulged  his  purpose  to  the  princes.  They 
found  it  difficult  not  to  believe  that  he  was  digging 
a  dee])er  pit  for  them.  Able  at  length  to  satisfy 
them  of  his  sincerity,  they  willingly  undertook  to 


I  Millot,  vol.  iv.,  p.  323. 


citizens  that  they  should  neither  be  deprived  of  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  nor  stripped  of  their 
privileges.  In  a  word,  he  so  completely  extin- 
guished theii'  former  hatred  of  him,  that  they  now 
elected  him  their  burgi-ave.-  The  force  under  him, 
that  had  been  employed  in  the  siege  of  Magdeburg, 
Maiu'ice  now  diverted  to  the  projected  expedition 
against  the  emperor.  He  farther  opened  commu- 
nications with  King  Henry  II.,  wlio  made  a 
diversion  on  the  side  of  Fi-iince,  by  entering  Lor- 
raine, and  tiiking  possession  of  the  imperial  city  of 
Metz,  which  he  annexed  to  the  French  monarchy. 
All  these  negotiations  Maurice  conducted  with 
masterly  skill  and  jirofound  secrecy. 

The  emperor  meanwhilo  had  rptire(l  to  Inns])ruck 

^  Millot,  vol.  iv.,  1).  y2y. 
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in  tlie  Tyrol.  Lulled  into  security  by  the  artifices 
of  Maurice,  Charles  was  living  there  with  a  mere 
handful  of  guards.  He  luul  even  fewer  ducats  than 
soldiers,  for  his  campaigns  had  exhausted  his  money- 
chest.  In  March,  1.').'52,  the  revolt  broke  out.  The 
prince's  army  amounted  to  20,000  foot  and  5,000 
hoi-se,  and  before  putting  it  in  motion  he  published 
a  manifesto,  saying  that  he  had  taken  up  arms 
for  the   Protestant   religion   and   the   liberties   of 


probably  he  would  have  done  as  he  said,  had  not  a 
mutiny  broken  out  among  his  troops  on  the  jour- 
ney, which,  by  delaying  his  march  on  Innspi-uck, 
gave  Charles  time  to  leam  with  astonishment  that 
all  Germany  had  risen,  and  was  in  full  march  upon 
Innspiiick.  The  emperor  had  no  alternative  but 
flight. 

The  night  was  dai-k,  a  tempest  was  raging  among 
the  Alps  ;  Charles  was  sufiering  from  the  gout,  and 
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Germany,  both  of  wliich  were  menaced  with  de- 
struction, and  also  for  the  deliverance  of  Philip, 
Liiridgrave  of  Hesse,  from  a  long  and  unjust  im- 
prisonment.' 

The  emperor,  on  being  suddenly  and  nidely 
awakened  from  hLs  security,  found  himself  hemmed 
in  on  every  side  by  those  who  from  friends  had  been 
suddenly  converted  into  foe.s.  The  Turk  w;is  watching 
him  by  sea.  Tlie  French  were  striking  at  him  liy 
land.  In  front  of  him  was  the  Pope,  who  had  taken 
mortal  offence;  and  behind  him  was  Maiirice,  push- 

;  on  by  secret  and  forced  marches,  "  to  catch," 
us  he  irreverently  said,  "  the  fox  in  his  hole."     And 

>  Millot,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  330,  331. 
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his  illness  unfitted  him  for  hoi-seljack.  They  j>laccd 
him  in  a  litter,  and  lighting  torches  to  guide  them 
in  the  darkness,  they  bore  the  emiieror  over  the 
mountains,  by  steep  and  nigged  paths,  to  Villach 
in  Carinthia.  Prince  Maurice  entered  Innspnick 
a  few  hours  after  Charles  had  quitted  it,  to  find 
that  his  prey  had  escaped  him.'' 

The  ein])eror's  power  collapsed  when  apjiarently 
at  its  zenith.  None  of  the  usual  signs  that  precede 
the  fall  of  gi'eatness  gave  warning  of  so  stjirtling 
a  downfall  in  the  emperor's  fortunes.  His  vast 
prestige  had  not  been  impaired.     He  had  not  been 


=  Sleldan,  bk.  xiiv.,  pp.  559,  560.    Millot,  vol.  iv.,  p.  331. 
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woi-sted  on  the  battlefield  ;  liis  militaiy  gloiy  had 
suffered  no  eclipse ;  nor  had  any  of  his  kingdoms 
been  torn  from  him;  he  vras  still  master  of  two 
■nrorlds,  and  yet,  by  an  exti-aordinary  concuiTcnce 
of  circiimstances,  he  was  rendered  helpless  in  pre- 
sence of  his  enemies,  and  had  to  save  his  liberty,  if 
not  his  Ufe,  by  a  hasty  and  ignominious  flight. 
It  would  be  difficult,  in  all  histoiy,  to  find  such 
another  revei-se  of  fortime.  The  emjjeror  never 
fully  recovered  either  himself  or  his  Empii-e. 

There  followed,  in  July,  the  Peace  of  Passau. 
The  main  article  in  that  treaty  was  that  the  Pro- 
testants should  enjoy  the  fi-ee  and  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  then-  religion  tUl  such  time  as  a  Diet  of 
all  the  States  shoidd  effect  a  permanent  aiTange- 
ment,  and  that  failing  such  a  Diet  the  present 
agreement  should  remain  in  force  for  ever.'  This 
was  followed  by  the  Treaty  of  Augsburg  in  1555. 
This  last  ratified  and  enlarged  the  pri^•ileges  con- 
ceded to  the  Protestants  in  the  pacification  of 
Passau,  and  gave  a  legal  right  to  the  Augustan 
Confession  to  exist  side  by  side  with  the  creed  of 
the  Romish  Church.-  The  iiiling  idea  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  one  fonn  of  religion  only  could  exist 
in  a  countiy,  was  then  abandoned  ;  yet  with  some 
unwillingness  on  both  sides;  for  the  Lutherans, 
not  less  than  the  emperor,  had  some  difliciUty  in 
shaking  themselves  free  of  the  exclusiveness  of 
former  times.  The  membei-s  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  the  followers  of  Zwingle  and  Calvin,  were 
excluded  from  the  privileges  secured  in  the  treaties 
of  Passau  and  Augsbui"g,  nor  was  legal  toleration 
extended  to  them  till  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  a 
centiuy  later. 

To  the  emperor  how  mortifying  this  issue  of 
affau-s  I  To  overthrow  the  Protestant  religion  in 
Germany,  and  restore  the  Popish  woi-ship  to  its 
ancient  dominancy,  was  the  one  object  of  all  his 
campaigns  these  five  yeai-s  past.  His  efforts  had 
led  to  ju.st  the  opposite  result.  He  had  been  com- 
pelled to  gi'ant  toleration  to  Lutheranism,  and  all 
things  appertaining  to  the  churches,  schools,  and 
pastoi-s  of  Gennany  had  returned  to  the  position 
in  which  they  were  before  the  war.  He  was  in  tlie 
act  of  putting  the  crown  upon  the  fabric  of  his 
power,  when  lo  !  it  suddenly  fell  into  ruin. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  when  jast 
entering  on  his  great  combat  vrith  the  Refomia- 
tion,  Charles  V.,  as  wo  have  already  seen,  staked 
kingdom  and  crown,  annies  and  treasures,  Iwdy 
and  soul,  in  the  battle  with  Protestantism.*    Tliirty 


'  Sleidan,  bk.  riiv.,  pp.  570,  571. 
'  Ibid.,  bk.  nvi.,  pp.  626,  627. 
•  See  ante,  bk.  vi.,  chap.  7,  p.  346. 


yeai-s  had  passed  since  then,  and  the  emperor  was 
now  in  circumstances  to  say  how  far  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. Himdi-eds  of  thousands  of  lives  had  he 
sacrificed  and  millions  of  money  had  he  squandered 
in  the  contest,  but  Protestantism,  so  for  from  being 
extinguished,  had  enlaiged  its  area,  and  midtipUed 
its  adherents  four-fold.  While  the  fortunes  of  Pro- 
testantism flomishetl  day  by  day,  how  different  was 
it  with  those  of  the  emperor !  The  final  issue  as 
regarded  Spain  was  as  yet  far  from  Ijeing  reached, 
but  ah-eady  as  regarded  Charles  it  shaped  itself 
darkly  before  his  eyes.  His  treasury  empty,  his 
prestige  diminished,  discontent  and  revolt  spring- 
ing up  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  his  toils  and 
yeai-s  increasing,  but  biinging  with  them  no  real 
successes,  he  began  to  meditate  retiiing  from  the 
scene,  and  entrasting  the  continuance  of  the  contest 
to  his  son  Philip.  In  that  very  year-,  1555,  he 
committed  to  him  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  soon  thereafter  that  of  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  ten-itories  also."  In  1556  he  for- 
mally abdicated  the  Empire,  and  retii-ed  to  bury 
his  gi-andeur  and  ambition  in  the  monkish  solitude 
of  St.  Juste. 

Disembarking  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  September, 
1556,  he  proceeded  to  Burgos,  and  thence  to  Yalla- 
doUd,  being  borne  sometimes  in  a  chiUi-,  sometimes 
in  a  horse-litter.  So  thoroughly  had  tod  and  disea.se 
done  their  work  upon  him,  that  he  suffei-ed  exquisite 
pain  at  every  step.  A  few  only  of  his  nobles  met 
him  on  his  journey,  and  these  few  rendered  him  so 
cold  an  homage,  that  he  was  now  made  painfully 
aware  that  he  was  no  longer  a  monai-ch.  From 
ValladoUd  he  pui-sued  his  journey  to  Placentia  in 
Estremadura,  near  to  which  was  a  monastery  lie- 
longing  to  the  Order  of  St  Jerome,  so  delightfully 
situated  that  Charles,  who  had  chanced  to  \nsit  it 
many  yeai-s  before,  had  long  dreamed  of  ending  liis 
days  here.  It  lay  in  a  little  vale,  watered  by  a 
brook,  encu'cled  by  pleasant  hills,  and  posse-ssiiiL; 
a  soil  so  fertile  and  an  air  so  salubrious  and  sweei . 
that  it  was  esteemed  the  most  delicious  sjwt  Lu 
Spain. 

Before  his  arrival  an  architect  had  added  eight 
rooms  to  the  monastery  for  the  emperor's  use.  t<ix 
were  in  the  fonn  of  monks'  cells,  \vith  bare  walls  ; 
the  remaining  two  were  plainly  furnished.  Here, 
with  twelve  servants,  a  horse  for  liis  use,  and  a 
himdred  thousand  crowns,  which  he  had  re.scr\e(l 
for  his  subsistence,  and  which  were  veiy  liTegulaily 
paid,  lived  Charles,  so  lately  at  the  head  of  tlu- 
world,  "spending  his  time,"  says  the  continuatur 


*  Bobert«on,  Charlti  V.,  bk.  xi.,  pp. 
Vol.  iv.,  pp.  an,  315. 
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of  Sleidan,  "in  the  innocent  acts  of  gi-afting,  gar- 
dening, and  reconciling  the  differences  of  his  clocks, 
which  yet  he  never  could  make  to  stiike  to- 
gether, and  therefore  ceased  to  wonder  he  had 
not  been  able  to  make  men  agree  in  the  niceties 
of  religion."' 

As  soon  as  he  had  set  foot  upon  the  shore  of 
Spain,  "  he  prostrated  himself  upon  the  e;irth," 
says  the  same  ■svTiter,  "  and  kissing  it  he  said, 
'  Hail,  my  beloved  mother;  naked  came  I  out  of  my 
mother's  womb,  and  now  I  return  naked  to  thee 
again,  as  to  another  mother ;  and  here  I  consecrate 
and  give  to  thee  my  body  and  my  bones,  which  is 
all  the  acknowledgment  I  can  give  for  aU  thy 
numerous  benefits  bestowed  upon  me.'  "- 


What  a  striking  contrast !  The  career  of  Chai-les 
ends  where  that  of  Luther  begins.  From  a  con- 
vent we  see  Luther  come  forth  to  enlighten  the 
world  and  become  a  king  of  men  :  year  by  yeai" 
his  power  expands  and  his  gloiy  brightens.  At  the 
door  of  a  convent  we  behold  Charles  bidding  adieu 
to  all  his  dominion  and  grandeur,  to  all  the  pro- 
jects he  had  foi-med,  and  all  tlie  hopes  he  had 
cherished.  The  one  emerges  from  seclusion  to 
moimt  into  the  fii-mament  of  influence,  where  a 
place  awaits  him,  which  he  is  to  hold  for  ever  : 
the  other  falls  suddenly  fi-om  the  heaven  of  power, 
and  the  place  that  knew  him  knows  him  no  more. 
In  the  emphatic  language  of  Scripture,  "  that  day 
his  thoughts  peiish." 
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The  area  of  the  Reformation — that  great  move- 
ment whicli,  wlierever  it  comes,  makes  all  things 
new — is  .-ibout  to  undergo  enlargement  The  stiige, 
already  crowded  with  great  actoi-s — England,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Sweden,  Denmark — Ls  to  re- 
ceive another  accession.  The  plot  is  deepening,  the 
pai-ts  are  multiplying,  and  the  issues  give  promi.se 
of  being  rich  and  gi-and  beyond  conception.  It  is 
no  mean  actor  that  is  now  to  step  upon  that  stage 
on  which  the  nations  do  battle,  and  where,  if  vic- 
torious, they  shall  reap  a  future  of  happiness  and 
glory ;  but  if  vanquished,  there  await  them  deca- 
dence, and  shame,  and  iiiin.  The  new  nationality 
which  has  come  to  mingle  in  this  great  di-ama  is 
Fnince. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Franco 
held  a  foremost  place  among  the  countries  of  Eu- 

'  Slcidon,  Continuation,  bk.  i.,  p.  7 ;  Lond.,  1689.  Millot, 
Tol.  iv.,  p.  35-1. 
'  Ibid.    Robertson,  bk.  lii.,  pp.  339,  3R». 


rope.  It  might  not  unworthily  aspire  to  lead  in  a 
gi'eat  movement  of  the  nations.  Placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  civilised  West,  it  touched  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Christendom  at  a  great  numy  jwints. 
On  its  south  and  south-east  was  Switzerland  ;  on 
its  east  and  north-east  were  Germany  and  the  Low 
Coimtries  ;  on  its  north,  parted  from  it  only  by  the 
narrow  sea,  was  England.  At  all  its  giites,  s;ive 
those  that  looked  towards  Italy  and  Spain,  was  the 
Reformation  waiting  for  admission.  Will  France 
open,  and  heartUy  welcome  it  i  Elevated  on  this 
central  and  commanding  site,  the  beacon-lights  of 
Protestantism  will  shed  their  effulgence  all  around, 
making  the  day  clearer  where  the  light  has  alre«idy 
da\^^led,  and  the  night  less  dark  where  the  shades 
still  linger. 

The  rich  endowments  of  the  peoi)lc  made  it  at 
onco  desirable  and  probable  that  France  would 
embrace  the  Reformation.  The  French  genius  is 
one   of  mar'i-ellous   adaptability.     Quick,    j)layful, 
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trenchant,  subtle,  it  is  able  alike  to  concenti-ate 
itself  in  analytical  investigations,  and  to  sjiread 
itself  out  in  creations  of  poetic  beauty  and  intellec- 
tual sublimity.  There  is  no  branch  of  literature  in 
which  the  French  people  have  not  excelled.  They 
have  shone  equally  in  the  drama,  in  philosophy, 
in  history,  in  mathematics,  and  in  metaphj'sics. 
Grafted  on  a  genius  so  elegant  and  yet  so  robust, 
so  playful  and  yet  so  penetrating — in  short,  so 
many-sided — Protestantism  will  display  itself  under 
a  variety  of  new  and  beautiful  lights,  wliich  will  "n-in 
converts  in  quarters  where  the  movement  has  not 
been  regarded  hitherto  as  ha\-ing  many  attractions 
to  recommend  it — nay,  rather  where  it  has  been 
contemned  as  "  a  root  out  of  a  di-y  ground." 

"We  are  entering  on  one  of  the  grandest  yet  most 
tragic  of  all  the  pages  of  oiu-  history.  The  move- 
ment which  we  now  behold  entering  France  is  to 
divide — deeply  and  fiercely  di^-ide  the  nation ;  for 
it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  French  people  that 
whatever  cause  they  embrace,  they  embrace  with 
enthusiasm  ;  and  whatever  cause  they  oppose,  they 
oppose  with  an  equal  enthusiasm.  As  we  pass  on 
the  scenes  will  be  continually  shifting,  and  the 
quick  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  will  never  cease 
to  agitate  us.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  superb  gallery 
we  are  to  traverse ;  colossal  forms  look  down  upon 
us  as  we  pass  along.  On  this  hand  stand  men  of 
gigantic  'svickedness,  on  that  men  of  equally  gigantic 
virtue — men  whose  souls,  sublimed  by  piety  and 
trust  in  God,  have  attained  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
endurance,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  heroism.  And  then 
the  lesson  at  the  close,  so  distinct,  so  solemn.  For 
we  are  justified  in  affirming  that  in  a  sense  France 
has  glorified  Protestantism  more  by  rejecting  it 
than  other  counti-ies  have  done  by  accepting  it. 

We  lift  the  curtain  at  the  year  L510.  On  its 
rising  we  find  the  throne  of  France  occupied  by 
Louis  XII.,  the  wisest  sovereign  of  his  time.  He 
Las  just  assembled  a  Parliament  at  Tours  to  re- 
solve for  him  the  question  whether  it  is  lawful 
to  go  to  war  -svith  the  Pope,  who  violates  treaties, 
and  sustains  his  injustice  by  Icvj-ing  soldiers  and 
fighting  battles?'  The  wariike  Juliu.9  II.  then 
occupied  the  chair  which  a  Borgia  had  recently 
filled.  Ignorant  of  theology,  with  no  inclination, 
and  just  as  little  capacity,  for  the  spiritual  duties  of 
his  see,  Julius  II.  j)assed  his  whole  time  in  camps 
and  on  battle-fields.  With  so  bellicose  a  priest  at 
its  centre,  Chi-istendom  had  but  little  rest.  Among 
otlici-s  whom  the  Pope  disquieted  was  the  mock  ajid 
upright  Louis  of  France  ;  liencc  the  question  wliich 
he   put   to  his  Parliament.     The  answer  of  that 


'  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.,  torn,  xxv.,  pp.  87, 88;  Paris,  1712. 


assembly  marks  the  moral  decadence  of  the  Papacy, 
and  the  contempt  in  which  the  thunderbolts  of  the 
Vatican  were  beginning  to  be  held.  "  It  is  lawful 
for  the  king,"  said  the}-,  "  not  only  to  act  defen- 
sively but  ofl'ensively  against  such  a  man."-  For- 
tified by  the  advice  of  his  Parliament,  Louis  gave 
the  command  to  his  aimies  to  march,  and  two  years 
later  he  indicated  sufliciently  his  o^^^l  opinion  of 
the  Papacy  and  its  ci-owned  chief,  when  he  caused 
a  coin  to  be  struck  at  Naples  beaiing  the  words, 
Perdam  Bahylmiis  nomen.^  These  symptoms  an- 
nounced the  near  approach  of  the  new  times. 

Other  things  were  then  transacting  which  also 
gave  plain  prognostication  that  the  old  age  was 
about  to  close  and  a  new  age  to  open.  Weary  of 
a  Pope  who  made  it  his  sole  pui-pose  to  marshal 
annies  and  conquer  cities  and  provinces,  who  went 
in  person  to  the  battle-field,  but  never  once  ap- 
peared in  the  pulpit,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I. 
and  Louis  of  France  agreed  to  convoke  a  Council* 
for  "the  Reformation  of  the  Church  in  its  head  and 
members."  That  Council  was  now  sitting  at  Pisa. 
It  summoned  the  Pope  to  its  bar,  and  when 
Julius  11.  failed  to  appear,  the  Council  suspended 
him  from  his  office,  and  forbade  all  people  to  obey 
hini."  The  Pope  treated  the  decree  of  the  Fathera 
with  the  same  contempt  which  he  had  sho^vn  to 
their  summons.  He  convoked  another  Council  at 
the  Lateran,  made  void  that  of  Pisa,  with  all  its 
decrees,  fulminated  excommunication  against  Louis," 
suspended  Di\-ine  worship  in  France,  and  delivered 
the  kingdom  to  whomsoever  had  the  vnW  and  the 
power  to  seize  upon  it."  Thus  Council  met  Council, 
and  the  project  of  the  two  sovereigns  for  a  Refoima- 
tion  came  to  nothing,  as  later  and  similar  attempts 
were  destined  to  do. 

For  the  many  e^ils  that  pressed  upon  the  world, 
a  Council  was  the  only  remedy  that  the  age  knew, 
and  hence  at  every  crisis  it  betook  itself  to  this. 
God  was  about  to  plant  in  society  a  new  principle, 
which  would  become  the  germ  of  its  regeneration. 

Julius  II.  was  busied  with  his  Council  of  the 
Lateran  when  (l.TLS)  he  died,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  Papal  chair  by  Cardinal  John  de  Medici, 
Leo  X.  With  the  new  Pope  came  new  niannei-s  at 
Rome.  Underneath,  the  stream  of  corruption  con- 
tinued steadily  to  flow,  but  on  the  surface  things 
were  changed.     The  Vatican  no  longer  rang  wth 

-  Mczeray,  torn.  iv. 

'  "  I  will  destroy  tlio  name  of  Babylon."  (Thauni,  HUt., 
lib.  i.,  p.  11 ;  ed.  K\nv\,  162G.) 

*  Platina.  Vii.  de  I'ont.  Jul  II.,  p.  259.  Fleury,  Uist. 
Eccles.,  torn,  xxv.,  p.  20."!. 

^  Mezeruy,  toin.  iv.,  p.  t-W. 
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the  clang  of  arms.  Instead  of  soldiers,  troops  of 
ai-tists  and  musicians,  crowds  of  masqueradei-s  and 
buffoons  now  filled  the  jjalace  of  the  Pope.  The 
talk  was  no  longer  of  battles,  but  of  pictures  and 
statues  and  dancers.  Soon  Louis  of  France  fol- 
lowed liis  former  opponent,  Julius  II.,  to  the  grave. 
He  died  on  the  1st  January,  151.5,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew,  Francis  I. 

The  new  Pope  and  the  new  king  were  not  unlike 
in  character.  The  Remiissance  had  touched  both, 
communicating  to  them  that  refinement  of  outward 
mannei-s,  and  that  a:sthetical  rather  than  cultivated 
taste,  which  it  never  failed  to  impart  to  all  who 
came  under  its  influence.  The  strong,  wayward,  and 
.selfish  j)assions  of  the  men  it  had  failed  to  correct. 
Both  loved  to  suiTound  themselves  with  pomps. 
Francis  was  greedy  of  fame,  Leo  was  greedy  of 
money,  and  both  were  greedy  of  pleasure,  and  the 
characteristic  passions  of  each  became  in  the  hand 
of  an  overruling  Providence  the  means  of  further- 
ing the  great  movement  which  now  presents  itself 
on  the  scene. 

The  ri\'er  which  waters  great  kingdoms,  and  bears 
on  its  bosom  the  commerce  of  many  nations,  may 
be  traced  up  to  some  solitaiy  fountain  among  the 
far-off  hills.  So  was  it  with  that  river  of  the  Water 
of  Life  that  was  now  to  go  forth  to  refresh  France. 
It  had  its  first  rise  in  a  single  soul.  It  is  the  year 
1510,  and  the  good  Louis  XTI.  is  stUl  upon  the 
throne.  A  stranger  visiting  Paris  at  that  day, 
more  especiallj'  if  of  a  devout  turn,  woidd  hardly 
have  failed  to  mark  an  old  man,  small  of  stature 
anil  simple  in  manners,  going  liis  roimd  of 
the  churches  and,  prostrate  before  theu-  images, 
devoutly  "repeating  his  hours."  This  man  was 
destined  to  be,  on  a  small  scale,  to  the  realm  of 
France  what  Wicliffe  had  been,  on  a  large,  to  Eng- 
land and  the  world — "  the  moniing  star  of  the 
Refoi-mation."  His  name  was  Jacques  Lefevre. 
He  was  born  at  Etaples,  a  village  of  Picardy,' 
about  the  middle  of  the  previous  century,  and  was 
now  verging  on  seventy,  but  still  hale  and  vigorous. 
I^efevre  had  all  his  days  been  a  devout  Papist,  and 
even  to  this  hour  the  shadow  of  Popery  was  stOl 
around  him,  and  the  eclijise  of  sujierstition  had  not 
yet  wholly  passed  from  off  his  soul.  But  the  ])ro- 
misc  was  to  be  fulfilled  to  him,  "At  evening  time 
it  shall  bo  light."  He  had  all  along  luul  a  pre- 
sentiment that  a  new  day  Wius  rising  on  the  world, 
and  that  ho  should  not  dt^iart  till  his  eyes  had 
seen  its  light. 

The  man  who  was  the  first  to  emerge  from  the 


darkness  that  covered  liis  native  land  is  entitled 
to  a  prominent  share  of  our  attention.  Lefevre 
was  in  all  points  a  remarkable  man.  Endowed 
with  an  inquisitive  and  capaoious  intellect,  hardly 
was  thei-e  a  field  of  study  open  to  these  ages 
which  he  had  not  entered,  and  in  which  he  had 
not  made  gi-eat  proficiency.  The  ancient  languages, 
the  belles  lettres,  liistory,  mathematics,  philosophy, 
theology; — he  had  studied  them  all.  His  thirst 
for  knowledge  tempted  him  to  tiy  what  he  might 
be  able  to  learn  from  other  lands  besides  France. 
He  had  visited  Asia  and  Africa,  and  seen  all 
that  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  to  show. 
Returning  to  Fi-ance  he  was  ajipointed  to  a  chair 
in  the  Sorboime,  or  Theological  Hall  of  the 
gi'eat  Paris  University,  and  soon  he  drew  around 
him  a  crowd  of  admiring  disciples.  He  was  the 
first  luminary,  Erasmus  tells  us,  in  that  constel- 
lation of  lights ;  but  he  was  -svithal  so  meek,  so 
amiable,  so  candid,  and  so  full  of  lo\'ing-kindness, 
that  all  who  knew  him  loved  him.  But  there  wei'e 
those  among  his  fellow-professors  who  envied  him 
the  admiration  of  which  he  was  the  object,  and 
insinuated  that  the  man  who  had  visited  so  many 
coimtries,  and  had  made  himself  familiar  with  so 
many  subjects,  and  some  of  them  so  questionable, 
could  hardly  have  escaped  some  taint  of  heresy, 
and  could  not  be  wholly  loyal  to  Mother  Church. 

They  set  to  watching  him ;  but  no  one  of  them 
all  was  so  punctual  and  exemplary  in  his  devotions. 
Never  was  he  absent  from  mass ;  never  was  his 
place  empty  at  the  procession,  and  no  one  remained 
so  long  as  Lefevre  on  his  knees  before  the  saints. 
Nay,  often  might  this  man,  the  most  distinguished 
of  all  the  professors  of  the  Sorbomie,  be  seen 
decking  the  statues  of  Mary  with  flowers.'  No 
flaw  could  his  enemies  find  in  his  armour. 

Lefevre,  thinking  to  crown  the  saints  with  a 
fairer  and  more  lasting  garland  than  the  perishable 
flowers  he  had  ottered  to  their  images,  fomied  the 
idea  of  collecting  and  re-writing  their  lives.  Ho 
had  already  made  some  progress  in  his  tiisk  when 
the  thought  struck  him  that  he  might  find  in  the 
Bible  materials  or  hints  that  would  be  usofid  to 
him  in  his  work.  To  the  Bible — the  original  lan- 
guages of  which  he  had  studied — ho  accordingly 
turned.  He  hiul  unwittingly  opened  to  himself  the 
portals  of  a  new  world.  Saints  of  another  sort 
than  those  that  had  till  tliis  monu>nt  engagetl  his 
attention  now  stood  before  him— men  who  had 
received  a  higher  osinonisation  than  that  of  Rome, 
and  whose  images  the  jjen  of  inspiration  itself  had 


'  Beza,  JTisf.  des  Erjlises  R^fornt/es  au  Royaumc  dc  France, 
torn,  i.,  p.  1 ;  Lille,  1811. 


-  nUlonj  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  by  O.  D.  Felice, 
D.D.;  vol.  i.,  p.  2;  Lond.,  1853. 
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drawn.  The  \-ii-tues  of  the  real  saints  dimmed  in 
,his  eyes  the  glories  of  the  legendary  ones.  The  pen 
dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  could  proceed  no 
farther  in  the  task  on  which  till  now  he  had 
laboured  with  a  zeal  so  genial,  and  a  perseverance 
so  untiring. 

Having  opened  the  Bible,  Lefevre  was  in  no  haste 


gives    us,    Ijy  faith,   that   righteousness   which    by 
grace  alone  justifies  to  eternal  life."  ' 

The  day  has  broken.  This  \itterance  of  Lefe^Te 
assures  us  of  that.  It  is  but  a  single  ray,  it  is 
true ;  but  it  comes  from  Heaven,  it  is  light  Divine, 
and  vnll  yet  scatter  the  darkness  that  broods  over 
France.     It   has   already   banished   the   gloom  of 


■ME-n    W    THE   bul  Lu 

to  shut  it      He  saw 
that   not   only   weie    the 
saints  of  the  Bible  unlike 
j      the  saints  of  the  Roman 
:^,^-J(,^        .'      .     ,v  1      Calendar,     but    that    the 
l^g^^  /.  '-''     I      CI  lurch  of  the  Bible  was 

unlike  the  Roman  Church. 
From  the  images  of  Paul  and  Peter,  the  doctor  of 
Etaplcs  now  turned  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and 
Peter,  from  the  voice  of  the  Church  to  the  voice 
of  God.  Tlie  plan  of  a  free  justification  stood 
revealed  to  him  It  came  like  a  sudden  revelation 
— like  the  breaking  of  the  day.  In  1512  he  pub- 
lished a  commentary,  of  which  a  cojiy  is  extant  in 
the  Bil)liothi;i|iio  Royalo  of  Piiris,  on  the  E]iistlc» 
of  Paul.     In  that  work  he  says,  "  It  is  (Jod  who 


monkeiy  fiom  the 

soul  of  Lefe^  re  ,  it  ^\  ill  do 

the  same  for  his  jmpils 

for  his  countrjnnon,    an  I 

he  knows  that  he  has  iiui 

received  the  light  to  jiut 

it  under  a  bushel.    Of  all 

])lacos,  the  Sorbonne  was  tlic  mo.st  dangerous  in  which 

to  proclaim  the  new  doctrine.     For  centuries  no  one 

but  the  schoolmen  liad  sjioken  there,  and  now  to  ])i-o- 

claim  in  the  citadel  and  sanctuary  of  .scholasticism  a 

doctrine  that  would  explode  what  had  received  tho 

reverence,  as  it  had  been  tho  labour,  of -ages,  and 

jiromised,  as  was  thought,  eternal  fame  to  its  authoi-s, 


'  D'Aubiijni',  vol.  iii.,  p.  339. 
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was  enougli  to  make  the  very  stones  cry  out  from  the 
venerable  walls,  and  was  sure  to  draw  down  a  tem- 
pest of  scholastic  ii-e  on  the  head  of  the  adventurous 
innovator.  Lefevre  had  attained  an  age  which  is 
proverbially  wary,  if  not  timid  ;  he  knew  well  the 
i-Lsks  to  which  he  was  exposing  himself,  nevertheless 
he  went  on  to  teach  the  doctrme  of  salvation  by 
frace.  There  was  a  gi-eat  commotion  round  the 
chair  whence  proceeded  these  unwonted  sounds. 
With  very  different  feelings  did  the  pupils  of  the 
venerable  man  listen  to  the  new  teaching.  The 
faces  of  some  testified  to  the  delight  which  his  doc- 
trine gave  them.  They  looked  like  men  to  whose 
eyes  some  glorious  vista  had  been  suddenly  opened, 
or  who  had  unexpectedly  lighted  upon  what  they 
had  long  but  vainly  sought.  Astonishment  or 
doubt  was  plainly  written  on  the  faces  of  othei-s, 
while  the  knitted  brows  and  flashing  eyes  of  some 
as  plainly  bespoke  the  anger  that  inflamed  them 
against  the  man  who  was  razing,  as  they  thought, 
the  very  foundations  of  morality. 

The  agitation  in  the  class-room  of  Lefe^Te  qviickly 
communicated  itself  to  the  whole  univei-sity.  The 
doctors  were  in  a  flutter.  Reasonings  and  objec- 
tions were  heard  on  every  side,  frivolous  in  some 
cases,  in  others  the  fiiiit  of  blind  prejudice,  or  dis- 
Uke  of  the  doctrine.  But  some  few  were  honest,  and 
these  Lefevre  made  it  his  business  to  answer,  being 
desirous  to  show  that  his  doctrine  did  not  give  a 
licence  to  sin,  and  that  it  was  not  new,  but  old ; 
that  he  was  not  the  fii-st  preacher  of  it  in  France, 


that  it  had  been  taught  by  Irenseus  in  early  times, 
long  before  the  scholastic  theology  was  heard  of; 
and  especially  that  this  doctrine  was  not  his,  not 
Irenjeus',  but  God's,  who  had  revealed  it  to  men  in 
his  Word. 

Mutterings  began  to  be  heard  of  the  tempest 
that  was  gathering  in  the  distance  ;  but  as  yet  it 
cUd  not  burst,  and  meanwhile  Lefe^Te,  within  whose 
sold  the  light  was  gro-wang  cleai'er  day  by  day, 
went  on  \\'ith  his  work. 

It  is  important  to  mark  that  these  occurrences 
took  place  in  1.512.  Not  yet,  nor  till  five  years 
later,  was  the  name  of  Luther  heard  of  in  France. 
The  monk  of  Wittemberg  had  not  yet  nailed  his 
Theses  against  indulgences  to  the  doors  of  the 
Schloss-kirk.  From  Germany  then,  most  manifest 
it  is,  the  Reformation  which  we  now  see  spiinging 
up  on  Fi-ench  soil  did  not  come.  Even  before  the 
strokes  of  Luther's  hammer  in  Wittemberg  are 
heard  rmguig  the  knell  of  the  old  times,  the  voice 
of  Lefevre  is  proclaiming  beneath  the  vaulted  roof 
of  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  the  advent  of  the  new 
age.  The  Reformation  of  France  came  out  of  the 
Bible  as  really  as  the  light  which  kintUes  mountain 
and  plain  at  daybreak  comes  out  of  heaven.  And 
as  it  was  in  France  so  was  it  in  all  the  comitries  of 
the  Reform.  The  Word  of  God,  like  God  himself, 
is  light ;  and  from  that  enduring  and  inexhaustible 
source  came  forth  that  welcome  day  which,  after  a 
long  and  protracted  night,  broke  upon  the  nations 
in  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


CHAPTER  II. 


FAREL,  BRigONXET,  AND  THE  EARLY  REFORMERS  OF  FRANCE. 

A  Student  from  the  Dauphinese  Alps— William  Parel— Enters  University  of  Paris— Becomes  a  Pupil  of  Lefevre— 
His  Boubts— Passes  with  Lefevre  into  the  New  Day— Preaches  in  the  Churches— Retires  to  Switzerland— WUliam 
Bri(;onnet,  Bishop  of  Meaux— Bri(;onuet  goes  on  a  Mission  to  Rome- State  of  the  City— His  Musings  on  his  Way 
back— Change  at  Means— The  Bible— What  Bric;onnet  Saw  in  it— Begins  the  Reformation  of  liis  Diocese- 
Characters  of  Francis  I.  and  Mai-garet  of  Valois. 


AMONfi  the  youth  whom  we  see  gathered  round  the 
chair  of  the  aged  Lefevre,  there  is  one  who  specially 
attracts  our  notice.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  between 
the  scholar  and  his  master  thei-e  exists  an  attach- 
ment of  no  ordinary  kind.  There  is  no  one  in  all 
that  crowd  of  pupils  who  so  hangs  upon  the  lijjs 
of  his  teiicher  as  does  this  youth,  nor  is  there  one 
on  whom  the  eyes  of  that  teacher  rest  with  so 
kindly  a  light.  This  youth  is  not  a  native  of  France. 
He  was  bom  among  the  Alps  of  Dauphini,  at  Gap, 


near  Grenoble,  in  1489.      His   name  is  William 
Fai-el. 

His  parents  were  eminently  pious,  metusured  by 
the  standard  of  that  age.  Never  did  morning 
kindle  into  glory  the  white  mount;iins,  in  the  midst 
of  which  their  dwelling  was  i)laced,  but  the  family 
was  assembled,  and  the  bead-roll  duly  gone  over ; 
and  never  did  evening  descend,  fii'st  enkindling 
then  paling  the  A\\)n,  without  the  customary  h3Tnn 
to  the  Vii-gin.     The  jjarents  of  the   youth,  as  he 
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himself  informs  as,  believed  all  that  the  priests 
told  them;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  believed  all  that  his 
parents  told  liim. 

Thus  he  gi-ew  up  till  he  was  about  the  age  of 
tvventj' — the  gi-andeurs  of  nature  in  his  eye  all 
houi-s  of  the  day,  but  the  darkness  of  superstition 
deepening  year  by  year  in  his  soul.  The  two — 
the  gloiy  of  the  Alps  and  the  glory  of  the  Church 
— seemed  to  blend  and  become  one  in  his  mind.  It 
would  have  been  as  hard  for  him  to  believe  that 
Eome  with  her  Pope  and  hoh*  priests,  ^-ith  her 
rites  and  ceremonies,  was  the  mere  creation  of  supei-- 
stition,  as  to  believe  that  the  great  mountains 
around  him,  ■with  theii'  snows  and  their  pine-forests, 
were  a  mere  illusion,  a  painting  on  the  sky,  which 
but  mocked  the  senses,  and  would  one  day  dissohe 
like  an  unsubstantial  though  gorgeous  exhalation. 
"  I  would  gnash  my  teeth  like  a  furious  wolf,"  said 
he,  speaking  of  his  blind  devotion  to  Rome  at  this 
period  of  his  Hfe,  "  when  I  heard  any  one  speaking 
against  tlie  Pope." 

It  was  his  father's  wish  that  he  should  devote 
himself  to  the  profession  of  arms,  but  the  j'oung 
Farel  aspired  to  be  a  scholar.  The  fame  of  the 
Sorbonne  had  reached  him  in  his  secluded  native 
Valley,  and  he  thii-sted  to  diink  at  that  reno^vned 
well  of  learning.  Probably  the  sublimities  amid 
which  he  daily  mo^ed  had  kept  alive  the  sjTupathies 
of  a  mind  naturally  ardent  and  aspiring.  He  now 
(1.510)  aet  out  for  Paris,  presented  himself  at  the 
gatt'S  of  its  univereity,  and  was  enrolled  among  its 
students. 

It  was  here  that  the  young  Dauphinese  scholar 
became  acquainted  with  the  doctor  of  Etaples.  Tliere 
were  but  few  points  to  bring  them  together,  one 
would  have  thought,  and  a  great  many  to  keep  them 
apart.  The  one  was  young,  the  other  old  ;  the  one 
Was  enthusia.stic,  the  other  was  timid ;  but  these 
differences  wei'e  on  the  surface  only.  The  two  were 
kindred  in  their  souls,  both  were  noble,  unselfish, 
devout,  and  in  an  age  of  gi'owing  scepticism  and 
dis.solutene.ss  the  devotion  of  both  was  as  sincere 
as  it  was  ardent.  This  was  the  link  that  bound 
them  together,  and  the  points  of  contrast  instead  of 
Weakening  only  tended  the  more  fii-mly  to  cement 
their  friendship.  Tlie  aged  master  and  the  young 
discij)]e  might  often  Ije  seen  going  their  rounds  in 
company,  and  visiting  the  same  shrines,  and  kneel- 
ing before  the  same  images. 

But  now  a  change  was  commencing  in  the  mind 
of  Lefe^Te  which  must  part  the  two  for  ever,  or 
bind  them  together  yet  more  indissolubly.  Tlic 
Kl)iritual  dawn  wius  breaking  in  the  soul  of  the 
doctor  of  Eta])les  :  would  his  young  disciple  be  Me 
to  enter  along  with  him  into  that  new  world  into 


which  the  other  was  being  translated  ]  In  his 
public  teaching  Lefevre  now  began  to  let  fall  at 
times  crumbs  of  the  new  knowledge  he  had  gleaned 
from  the  Bible.  "  Salvation  is  of  gi-ace,"  would  the 
professor  say  to  his  pupils.  "  The  Innocent  One  is 
condemned  and  the  criminal  Ls  acquitted."  "  It  is 
the  cross  of  Christ  alone  that  openeth  the  gates  of 
heaven  and  shutteth  the  gates  of  heU."^  Farel 
started  as  these  words  fell  upon  his  ear.  What  did 
they  import,  and  where  woidd  they  lead  him  ( 
Weie  then  all  his  visits  to  the  saints,  and  the  many 
houi-s  on  his  knees  before  theii'  images,  to  no  pur- 
pose— pi'ayei's  flung  into  empty  space  !  The  teach- 
ings of  his  youth,  the  sanctities  of  his  home,  nay, 
the  gi-andeui-s  of  the  mountains  which  were  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind  ■with  the  beliefs  he  had  learned 
at  their  feet,  rose  up  before  him,  and  appeared  to 
frown  upon  him,  and  he  wished  he  were  back 
again,  where,  encompassed  by  the  calm  majesty  of 
the  hills,  he  might  no  longer  feel  these  torturing 
doubts. 

Farel  had  two  courses  before  him,  he  must  either 
press  forward  ^vith  Lefe^Te  into  the  light,  or  abjur- 
ing his  master  as  a  heretic,  plunge  straightway  into 
deeper  dai'kness.  HappUv  God  had  been  preparing 
him  for  the  crisis.  There  had  been  for  some  time  a 
tempe.st  in  the  .soul  of  the  young  student.  Farel 
hf.d  lost  liis  peace,  and  the  austerities  he  had  pnu;- 
tised  with  a  growing  rigour  had  faOed  to  restore 
it.  What  Scripture  so  emphatically  terms  "  the 
terroi-s  of  death  and  the  pains  of  hell  "  had  taken 
hold  upon  him.  It  was  while  he  was  in  this  state, 
feeling  that  he  could  not  save  himself,  and  begin- 
ning to  despair  of  ever  being  saved,  that  the  words 
were  spoken  in  his  hearing,  "  The  cross  of  Christ 
alone  openeth  the  gates  of  heaven."  Farel  felt  that 
this  was  the  only  salvation  to  suit  him,  that 
if  ever  he  should  be  saved  it  must  be  "  of  gi"ace," 
"  -without  money  and  without  price,"  and  so  he 
immediately  pressed  in  at  the  jwrtal  which  the 
woitls  of  Lefevre  had  ojK'ned  to  him,  and  rejoined 
his  teacher  in  the  new  world  into  which  that  teacher 
himself  had  so  recently  entered.-'  The  temjjest  was 
at  an  end  :  he  was  now  in  the  quiet  haven.  "All 
things,"  said  he,  "appesir  to  me  luider  a  new 
light.  Scripture  is  cleared  up."  "  Instead  of  the 
murderous  heart  of  a  ravening  wolf,  he  came  back," 
he  tells  us,  "quietly  like  a  meek  and  liannless 
lamb,  having  his  heart  entirely  withdrawni  from  the 
Pope  and  given  to  Jesus  Christ"' 

For  a  brief  space  Jawiues  Lefevre  ami  Guillaume 
Farel  shone  like  twin  stai-s  in  the  morning  sky  of 

'  D'Aubijmo,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  330—344. 

=  Ft'lice,  Hist,  of  Protestants  of  France,  vol.  i.,  p.  8. 

'  Farel,  Galeoto.    D'Aubigni-,  vol  iii.,  p.  345. 
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France.  The  influence  of  Lefevre  was  none  the 
less  efl[icient  that  it  was  quietly  put  forth,  and  con- 
sisted mainly  in  the  dissemination  of  those  vital 
truths  from  which  Protestantism  was  to  spring 
among  the  young  and  ardent  minds  that  were 
gathered  round  his  chair,  and  by  whom  the  new 
doctrine  was  afterwards  to  be  published  from  the 
pulpit,  or  witnessed  for  on  the  scaffold.  "  Lefe^Te 
was  the  man,"  says  Theodore  Beza,  "  who  boldly 
began  the  revival  of  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  as  in  ancient  times  the  school  of  Socrates 
sent  forth  the  best  orators,  so  from  the  lectui'e-room 
of  the  doctor  of  Etaples  issued  many  of  the  best 
men  of  the  age  and  of  the  Church."'  Peter  Robert 
Olivetan,  the  translator  of  the  first  French  Bible 
from  the  version  of  Lefe^-re,  is  believed  to  have 
been  among  the  number  of  those  who  received 
the  ti-uth  from  the  doctor  of  Etaples,  and  who, 
in  his  turn,  was  the  means  of  enlisting  in  the 
service  of  Protestantism  the  greatest  champion 
whom  Fi-ance,  or  perhaps  any  other  counti-y,  ever 
gave  to  it. 

While  Lefe\Te  scattered  the  seed  in  his  lecture- 
room,  Farel,  now  fully  emancipated  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Pope,  and  listening  to  no  teaching  but  that 
of  the  Bible,  went  forth  and  preached  in  the  tem- 
ples. He  was  as  uncompromising  and  bold  in  his 
advocacy  of  the  Gospel  as  he  had  aforetime  been 
zealous  in  behalf  of  Popeiy.  "  Young  and  reso- 
lute," says  Felice,  "  he  caused  the  public  places  and 
temples  to  resound  ■with  his  voice  of  thunder."-  He 
laboured  for  a  short  time  in  Meaux,^  where  Pix)- 
testantism  reaped  its  earliest  triumphs  :  and  when 
the  gathering  storm  of  pereecution  drove  him  from 
France,  which  happened  soon  thereafter,  Farel 
directed  his  steps  towards  those  grand  mountains 
from  which  he  had  come,  and  preaching  in  Switzer- 
land with  a  courage  which  no  violence  could  subdue, 
and  an  eloquence  which  drew  around  him  vast 
crowds,  he  introtluced  the  Reformation  into  his 
native  land.  He  planted  the  standard  of  the  cross 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Neuchatel  and  on  those 
of  the  Leman,  and  eventually  carried  it  ^nthin  the 
gates  of  Geneva,  where  wc  shall  again  meet  him. 
He  thus  became  the  pioneer  of  Calvin. 

We  have  marked  the  two  figures — Lefe^Te  and 
Farel — that  stand  out  with  so  great  distinctness  in 
this  early  dawn.  A  third  now  appears  who.se  his- 
tory possesses  a  great  although  a  melancholy  in- 
tere.st.  After  the  doctor  of  Etaples  no  one  had  so 
much  to  do  ■n-ith  the  introduction  of  Protestanti.sm 
into  France  as  the  man  whom  we  now  bring  upon 

'  Beza,  Jcones. 

•  Felice,  vol.  i.,  pp.  1,  2. 

'  Beza,  HUt.  cUs  £gliset  tUfomUet,  torn,  i.,  p.  4. 


the  stage.*  He  is  William  Brigonnet,  Count  of 
Montbrun,  and  Bishop  of  Meaux,  a  town  about 
eight  leagues  east  of  Paris,  and  where  Bossuet, 
another  name  famous  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  was 
also,  at  an  after-period,  bishop.  Descended  from  a 
noble  family,  of  good  address,  and  a  man  of  afiairs, 
Bri^onnet  was  sent  by  Francis  I.  on  a  mission  to 
Rome.  The  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Popes — 
Leo  X. — was  then  in  the  Vatican,  and  Brigonnet's 
visit  to  the  Eternal  City  gave  him  an  opportimity 
of  seeing  the  Papacy  in  the  noon  of  its  glory,  if 
now  somewhat  past  the  meridian  of  its  power. 

It  was  the  same  Pope  to  whom  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux  was  now  sent  as  ambassador  to  whom  the 
saying  is  ascribed,  "What  a  profitable  afiair  this 
fable  of  Chi-ist  has  been  to  us  !  "  To  Luther  in  his 
cell,  alone  with  his  sins  and  his  conscience,  the 
Gospel  was  a  reality ;  to  Leo,  amidst  the  statues  and 
pictures  of  the  Vatican,  his  courtiers,  buffoons  and 
dancers,  the  Gospel  was  a  fable.  But  this  "  fable  " 
had  done  much  for  Rome.  It  had  filled  it — no 
one  said  with  ^-irtues — but  with  golden  dignities, 
dazzling  honoui-s,  and  voluptuous  deUghts.  This 
fable  clothed  the  ministers  of  the  Church  in  purple, 
seated  them  every  day  at  sumptuous  tables,  pix)- 
vided  for  them  splendid  equipages  drawn  by  pranc- 
ing steeds,  and  followed  by  a  long  train  of  liveried 
attendants  :  wliile  couches  of  down  were  spread  for 
them  at  night  on  which  to  rest  their  wearied  frames 
— worn  out,  not  with  watching  or  study,  or  the 
care  of  souls,  but  with  the  excitements  of  the  chase 
or  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  ^•iol,  the  tabret, 
and  the  harji  were  never  silent  in  the  streets  of 
Rome.  Her  citizens  did  not  need  to  toil  or  spin, 
to  tiuTi  the  soil  or  plough  the  main,  for  the  com 
and  oil,  the  silver  and  the  gold  of  all  Christendom 
flowed  thither.  They  shed  copiously  the  juice  of 
the  grape  in  their  banquets,  and  not  less  copiously 
the  blood  of  one  another  in  their  quarrels.  The 
Rome  of  that  age  was  the  chosen  home  of  pomps 
and  revels,  of  buffooneries  and  ^-illanies,  of  dark 
intrigues  and  blood-red  crimes.'  "  Enjoy  we  the 
Papacv,"  said  Leo,  when  elected,  to  his  nephew 
Julian  de  Jletlici,  "  since  Go<l  has  given  it  to  ns." 

But  the  master-actor  on  this  strange  stage  was 
Religion,  or  the  "  Fable  "  as  the  Pontiff  termed  it. 
All  day  long  the  bells  tolle<l ;  even  at  night  their 
chimes  ceased  not  to  be  heaixl,  telling  the  visitor 
that  even  then  jirayer  and  praise  were  ascending 

*  Beza,  torn,  i.,  p.  3. 

'  Baptista  Mantuan,  a  Carmelite,  wrote  thus  on  Rome : 
"  Viverc  qui  sanctc  cupitis,  di6cedit<.'  Koma.  Omnia 
cum  liceant,  non  licet  esse  bonum  "—that  is,  "  Good  and 
virtuous  men,  make  haste  and  get  out  of  Kome.  for  here 
virtue  is  the  one  thing  ye  cannot  practise  :  all  else  ye 
may  do." 
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from  the  oratories  and  shrines  of  Rome.  Churches 
and  cathedrals  rose  at  every  few  paces  :  images  and 
crucifixes  lined  the  streets  :  tapers  and  holy  signs 
sanctified  the  dwellings  :  every  hour  processions  of 
shorn  piiest,  hooded  monk,  and  veiled  nun  swept 
along,  with  bamiers,  and  cliants,  and  incense.  Eveiy 
new  day  brought  a  new  ceremony  or  festival,  which 
surpassed  in  its  magnificence  and  pomp  that  of  the 
day  before.  What  an  enigma  was  presented  to  the 
Bishojj  of  Meaux  !  What  a  strange  city  was  Rome 
— how  full  of  religion,  but  how  empty  of  virtue  ! 
Its  ceremonies  how  gorgeous,  but  its  worship  how 
cold ;  its  priests  how  numerous,  and  how  splen- 
didly an-ayed !  It  wanted  only  that  their  virtues 
.should  be  as  shining  as  theii'  garments,  to  make  the 
city  of  the  Pope  the  most  resplendent  in  the  uni- 
vei-se.  Such  doubtless  were  the  reflections  of 
Briij'onnet  during  his  stay  at  the  court  of  Leo. 

The  time  came  that  the  BLshop  of  Meaux  must 
leave  Rome  and  return  to  France.  On  his  way 
back  to  his  own  coimtry  he  had  a  gi'eat  many 
more  things  to  meditate  upon  than  when  on  his 
journey  soutliward  to  the  Eternal  City.  As  he 
chmbs  the  lower  lidges  of  the  Apennines,  and  casts 
a  look  behind  on  the  fast-vanishing  cluster  of 
towers  and  domes,  which  mark  the  site  of  Rome 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Campagna,  we  can  imagine 
him  saying  to  himself,  "  May  not  the  Pope  have 
spoken  infallibly  for  once,  and  may  not  that  which 
I  have  seen  enthroned  amid  so  much  of  this  world's 
jiride  and  power  and  wickedness  be,  after  all,  only 
a  'fable'?"  In  short,  Bric^omiet,  like  Luther,  came 
back  from  Rome  much  less  a  son  of  the  Church  than 
he  had  been  before  going  thither.' 

New  scenes  awaited  him  on  his  return,  and  what 
he  had  seen  in  Rome  helped  to  prepare  him  for 
what  he  was  now  to  ^Wtness  in  France.  On  getting 
back  to  his  diocese  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  was 
astonished  at  the  change  which  had  passed  iii  Paris 
during  his  absence.  There  was  a  new  light  in  the 
sky  of  France  :  a  new  influence  was  stirring  in  the 
minds  of  men.  The  good  bishop  thirsted  to  taste 
tjie  new  knowledge  which  he  saw  was  transforming 
the  lives  and  gladdenmg  the  hearts  of  all  who  re- 
ceived it. 

He  had  known  Lefevre  before  going  to  Romp, 
and  what  so  natural  as  that  he  should  turn  to  his 
old  friend  to  tell  him  whence  had  come  that  in- 
fluence, so  sUent  yet  so  mighty,  which  was  changing 
th(!  world?  Lefevre  j)ut  the  Bible  into  his  hands  : 
it  was  all  in  that  book.  Tlu;  bishop  opened  tlic 
mysterious  volume,  and  there  lie  saw  what  iu'  luul 
missed  at  Rome — a  Chui'ch  which  had  neither  I'on- 


'  Felice,  vol.  i.,  p.  4. 


tifical  chair  nor  purple  robes,  but  wliich  possessed 
the  higher  splendour  of  truth  and  holiness.  The 
bishop  felt  that  this  was  the  true  Spouse  of  Christ. 

The  Bible  had  revealed  to  Brii^'onuet,  Christ  as 
the  Author  of  a  free  salvation,  the  Bestower  of  an 
eternal  life,  -vvithout  the  intervention  of  the 
"Church,"  and  this  knowledge  was  to  him  as  "  living 
water,"  as  "heavenly  food."  "Such  is  its  sweet- 
ness," said  he,  "  that  it  makes  the  mind  insatiable, 
the  more  we  taste  of  it  the  more  we  long  for  it. 
What  vessel  is  able  to  receive  the  exceeding  fulness 
of  this  inexhaustible  sweetness?"-  Bri(jonnet's 
letters  are  still  preserved  in  ]\IS. ;  they  are  written 
in  the  mazy  metaphorical  style  which  disfigured  all 
the  productions  of  an  age  jiLst  passing  from  the 
flighty  and  figurative  rhetoric  of  the  schoolmen  to 
the  chaster  models  of  the  ancients,  but  they  leave 
us  m  no  doubt  as  to  liis  sentiments.  He  repudiates 
works  as  the  foundation  of  the  sinner's  justification, 
and  puts  in  their  room  Christ's  finished  work  ap- 
prehended by  faith,  and,  laying  little  stress  on 
external  ceremonies  and  lites,  makes  religion  to 
consist  in  love  to  God  and  pereonal  holiness.  The 
bishop  received  the  new  doctrine  without  experienc- 
ing that  severe  mental  conflict  which  Farel  had 
passed  through.  He  found  the  gate  not  strait,  and 
entered  in — somewhat  too  easily  perhaps — and  took 
his  place  in  the  little  circle  of  disciples  which  the 
Gospel  had  already  gathered  roimd  it  in  France — 
Lefevre,  Farel,  Roussel,  and  Vatable,  all  four  pro- 
fessors in  the  University  of  Paris — although,  alas  I 
he  was  not  destined  to  remain  in  that  holy  society 
to  the  close. 

Of  the  five  men  whom  Protestantism  had  called 
to  follow  it  in  this  kingdom,  the  Bishop  of  ]Meuux, 
as  regarded  the  practical  work  of  Reformation,  was 
the  most  powerful.  The  whole  of  France  he  saw 
needed  Reformation ;  where  should  he  begin  ?  Un- 
rpiestionably  in  his  o^\^l  diocese.  His  rectoi-s  and 
cures  walked  in  the  old  paths.  They  squandered 
theii'  revenues  in  the  dissolute  gaieties  of  Paris, 
while  they  appointed  ignorant  deputies  to  d9  duty 
for  thein  at  Meaux.  In  other  days  Bri<;onnet  had 
looked  on  this  as  a  matter  of  coui-se  :  now  it  ap- 
peared to  him  a  scandalous  and  criminal  abuse.  In 
October,  1520,  he  published  a  mandate,  ])roclainiing 
all  to  be  "  traitoi-8  and  deserters  who,  by  abandon- 
ing their  flocks,  show  plainly  that  what  tliey  love 
is  their  fleece  and  their  wool."  He  interdicted, 
moreover,  the  Franciscans  from  the  pulpits  of  his 
diocese.  At  the  season  of  the  grand  fetes  tliese 
men  made  their  rounds,  amjily  jirovided  with  new 
jests,  which  put  their  hearers  in  good  humour,  and 

3  MS.  Bibl.  Eoyale,  Paris— ex  D'Aubignc,  vol.  iii.,  p.  353. 
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heljied  the  friars  to  fill  their  stomachs  and  their 
wallets.  Briconiiet  forbade  the  pulpits  to  be  longer 
desecrated  by  such  buffooneries.  He  visited  in 
jjereon,  like  a  faithful  bishop,  all  his  parishes ; 
summoned  the  clergy  and  parishioners  before  him  : 
inquii'ed  into  the  teaching  of  the  one  and  the 
morals  of  the  other :  removed  ignorant  cures,  that 
is,  every  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  clei-gy,  and  replaced 
them  with  men  able  to  teach,  when  such  could  be 
found,  which  was  then  no  easy  matter.  To  remedy 
the  great  evil  of  the  time,  which  was  ignorance,  he 
instituted  a  theological  seminary  at  Meaux,  where, 
under  his  own  eye,  there  might  be  ti-ained  "  able 
muiistei-s  of  the  New  Testament;"  and  meanwhile 
he  did  what  he  could  to  supply  the  lack  of  labourers, 
by  ascending  the  pulpit  and  preaching  himself, 
"  a  thing  which  had  long  since  gone  quite  out  of 
fashion."' 

Leaving  Meaux  now,  to  come  back  to  it  soon, 
we  return  to  Paris.  The  influence  of  Briqonnet's 
conversion  was  felt  among  the  high  personages  of 
the  court,  and  the  literary  cii'cles  of  the  capital,  as 
well  as  amidst  the  artizans  and  peasants  of  the 
diocese  of  Meaux.  The  door  of  the  palace  stood 
open  to  the  bishop,  and  the  friendship  he  enjoyed 
with  Francis  I.  opened  to  Bri(^onnet  vast  oppor- 
tunities of  spreading  Reformed  views  among  the 
philosophers  and  scholars  whom  that  monarch  loved 
to  assemble  round  him.  One  high-born,  and  wear- 
ing a  mitre,  was  sure  to  be  listened  to  where  a 
humbler  Reformer  might  in  vain  solicit  audience. 
The  court  of  France  was  then  adorned  by  a  galaxy 
of  learned  men — Budfeus,  Du  Bellay,  Cop,  the 
court  physician,  and  others  of  equal  eminence — to 
all  of  whom  the  bishop  made  known  a  higher 
knowledge  than  that  of  the  Renaissance."  But  the 
most  illustrious  convert  in  the  palace  was  the  sister 
of  the  king,  Margaret  of  Valois.  And  now  two 
pei-sonages  whom  we  have  not  met  as  yet,  but  who 
are  destined  to  act  a  gr-eat  part  in  the  drama  on 
which  we  are  enteiing,  make  their  ajjpearance. 

The  one  is  Francis  I.,  who  ascended  the  throne 
just  as  the  new  day  wa-s  breaking  over  Emojie  ;  the 
other  is  his  sister,  whom  we  have  named  above, 
Margaret  of  Angoulcme.  The  brother  and  sister, 
in  many  of  their  qualities,  resembled  each  other. 
Both  were  handsome  in  person,  polished  in  man- 
nei-s,  lively  in  disposition,  and  of  a  magnanimous 
and  generous  character.  Both  possessed  a  fine 
intellect,  and  both  were  fond  of  letters,  which  they 
had  cultivated  vrith  ardour.  Francis,  who  was 
sometimes  styled  the  Min-or  of  Knighthood,  em- 
bodied in  his  person  the  three  characteristics  of  his 


>  Laval.,  vol.  i.,  p.  22. 
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age — valour,  gallantry,  and  letters ;  the  latter  passion 
had,  owing  to  the  Renaissance,  become  a  somewhat 
fashionable  one.  ''Francis  I.,"  says  Guizot,  "had 
received  from  God  all  the  gifts  that  can  adorn  a 
man  :  he  was  handsome,  and  tall,  and  strong ;  his 
armoiu-,  preseiwed  in  the  Louvre,  is  that  of  a  man 
six  feet  liigh ;  his  eyes  were  biilliant  and  soft,  his 
smile  was  gracious,  his  manners  were  ■vN'inning."^ 

Francis  aspired  to  be  a  gi-eat  king,  but  the  moral 
instability  which  tarnished  his  many  great  qualities 
forbade  the  realisation  of  his  idea.  It  was  his 
fate,  after  starting  with  promise  in  every  race,  to 
fall  behind  before  reaching  the  goal.  The  young 
monarch  of  Spain  bore  away  from  him  the  palm 
in  anns.  Despite  his  great  abilities,  and  the 
talents  he  summoned  to  his  aid,  he  was  never 
able  to  achieve  for  France  in  politics  any  but  a 
second  place.  He  chased  from  his  dominions  the 
gi-eatest  theological  intellect  of  his  age,  and  tlir 
literary  glory  with  which  he  thought  to  invest  his 
name  and  throne  pissed  over  to  England.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of  hLs  sLster,  whom  he 
always  called  his  "darling;"  and  Margaret  vas 
not  less  devoted  in  aflection  for  her  brother.  For 
some  time  the  lives,  as  the  tastes,  of  the  two 
flowed  on  together ;  but  a  day  was  to  come  when 
they  would  be  parted.  Amid  the  frivolities 
of  the  court,  in  which  she  mingled  without  de- 
filing herself  with  its  vices,  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  shone  upon  Margaret,  and  she  turned 
to  her  Saviom\  Francis,  after  wavering  some 
time  between  the  Gospel  and  Rome,  between  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  and  the  joys  that  are 
eteiTjal,  made  at  last  his  choice,  bxit,  alas!  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that  of  his  lovely  and  accomplisluil 
sister.  Casting  in  his  lot  with  Rome,  and  stiikin^' 
crown,  and  kingdom,  and  salvation  upon  the  issue, 
he  gave  battle  to  the  Refomiation. 

We  turn  again  to  Margaret,  whose  grace  and 
lieauty  made  her  the  ornament  of  the  court,  as  her 
brilliant  qualities  of  intellect  won  the  admiration 
and  homage  of  all  who  came  in  contact  \riih  her.' 
This  accomplished  princess,  nevertheless,  began  to 
be  unhappy.  She  felt  a  heaviness  of  the  heart 
which  the  gaieties  around  her  coiUd  not  dispel. 
She  was  in  this  stiite,  ill  at  ease,  yet  not  knowiii;; 
well  what  it  was  that  troubled  her,  when  Bri<,'onnet 
met  her  (1521).'     He  saw  at  once  to  the  bottom  of 

"  Guizot,  Hist,  of  France,  vol.  iii.,  p,  2;  Lond,,  1874. 

*  BrantAme,  Vie  des  Femmcs  niustrcs,  p.  3-tl, 

*  Felice,  vol,  i.,  p.  6.  Tlie  correspondence  between 
Margaret  and  Briponnet  is  still  pre.served  in  MS.  in  the 
Eoyal  Library  at  Paris.  The  MS.,  which  is  a  copy,  be:n-.« 
this  inscription — Letircs  dcs  Marguerite,  Reitic  dc  Navurn-, 
and  is  also  marked  SuppWmenf  Fran<:ais.  No.  337,  fob  1- 
It  is  a  volume  containinR  not  less  than  800  pp. 
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her  heart  and  her  griefs.  He  put  into  her  baud 
what  Lefevre  had  put  into  his  ov.-n — the  Bible ; 
and  after  the  eager  study  of  the  Word  of  God, 
Margaret  forgot  her  fears  and  her  sins  in  love  to 
her  Saviour.  She  recognised  in  him  the  Friend  she 
had   long   sought,  but   sought   in  vain,  in  the  gay 


In  the  convereion  of  Margaret  a  merciftd  Provi- 
dence pro^'ided  against  the  evU  days  that  were  to 
come.  Fiuious  storms  were  at  no  great  dLstanoe, 
and  although  Margaret  was  not  strong  enough  to 
prevent  the  bui-sting  of  these  tempests,  she  coidd 
and  did  temper  their  bitterness.      She  was  near 
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circles  in  which  she  moved,  and  .she  felt  a  strength 
and  courage  she  had  not  known  till  now.  Peace 
became  an  inmate  of  her  bosom.  She  wa.s  no 
longer  alone  in  the  world.  There  was  now  a  Friend 
by  her  side  on  whose  sympathy  she  could  cast  her- 
self in  those  dark  hours  when  her  brother  Francis 
should  frown,  and  the  court  should  make  her  the 
object  of  its  polished  ridicule. 


the  throne.  The  sweetness  of  her  spirit  was  at 
times  a  restraint  upon  the  lieadlong  passions  of 
her  brother.  With  quiet  tact  she  would  defeat 
the  plot  of  the  monk,  and  luido  the  chain  of 
the  martjT,  and  not  a  few  lives,  which  othor- 
•wise  would  have  perished  on  the  scaffold,  were 
through  her  interposition  saved  to  the  Refor- 
mation. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE    FIRSt    PROTESTANT    CONGREGATION"    OF    FRANCE;  ■* 

A  Bright  Morning— Sangwiue  Anticipatidns  of  the  Protestants— Lefeyre  Ti-anslates  the  Sible— Bishop  of  Meaux 
Circulates  it— The  Reading  of  it  at  Meaux— Reformation  of  Manners- Fii-st  Protestant  Flock  in  Prance— Happy 
Days— Complaints  of  the  Tavern-keepers— Murmurs  of  the  Monks— The  King  Incited  to  set  up  the  Scaffold— 
Refuses- The  "  Well  of  Meaux." 


A  MORNING  without  clouds  was  rising  on  France, 
and  Bri(;omiet  and  Lefevre  believed  that  such  as 
the  morning  had  been  so  would  be  the  day,  tran- 
quil and  clear,  and  waxmg  ever  the  brighter  as  it 
appi-oached  its  noon.  Already  the  Gospel  had 
entered  the  palace.  In  her  lofty  sphere  Margaret 
of  Valois  shone  like  a  star  of  soft  and  silveiy  light, 
clouded  at  times,  it  is  true,  from  the  awe  in  which 
she  stood  of  her  brother  and  the  worldly  society 
around  her,  but  emitting  a  sweet  and  winning  ray 
which  attracted  the  eye  of  many  a  beholder. 

The  monarch  was  on  the  side  of  progress,  and 
often  made  the  monks  the  butt  of  his  biting  satire. 
The  patrons  of  literary  cidtiu-e  were  the  welcome 
guests  at  the  Louvre.  All  things  were  full  of  pro- 
mise, and,  looking  down  the  vista  of  coming  years, 
the  friends  of  the  Crospel  beheld  a  long  series  of 
triumphs  awaiting  it — the  tluone  won,  the  ancient 
sujierstition  overturned,  and  France  clothed  with  a 
new  moral  strength  becoming  the  benefactress  of 
Christendom.  Such  was  the  future  as  it  shaped 
itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  two  chief  leaders  of  the 
movement.  Triumphs,  it  is  true,  glorious  triumphs 
was  the  Go.spel  to  \vin  in  France,  but  not  exactly  of 
the  kind  which  its  friends  at  this  hour  anticipated. 
Its  victories  were  to  be  gained  not  in  the  lettered 
conflicts  of  scholars,  nor  by  the  aid  of  princes  ;  it 
was  in  the  dungeon  and  at  the  stake  that  its 
prowess  was  to  be  shown.  This  was  the  tei-rible 
arena  on  wliich  it  was  to  agonise  and  to  be  crowned. 
Tins,  however,  was  hidden  frem  the  eyes  of  Bri- 
9onuet  and  Lefevre,  who  meanwhile,  full  of  foith 
and  courage,  worked  with  all  their  might  to  speed 
on  a  victory  which  they  regarded  as  alrearly  half 
won. 

The  prog-ress  of  events  takes  us  back  to  Meaux. 
Wo  have  already  noted  the  Reformation  set  on  foot 
there  by  the  bishop,  the  interdict  laid  on  the  friars, 
who  henceforward  could  neither  vent  tlieir  buf- 
fooneries nor  fill  their  wallets,  the  removal  of 
immoral  and  incapable  cures,  and  tlie  founding  of 
a  school  for  the  training  of  ]>astors.  Bric^onnet 
now  took  unotliei'  .ste])  forwMid  :  he  lia.stened  to 
place  the  Reform  upow  «  stal)lc  basis — to  open  to 


his  people  access    to   the  gi-eat  fountain  of  light, 
the  Bible. 

It  was  the  ambition  of  the  aged  Lefevi-e,  as  it 
had  been  that  of  our  own  WiclifTe,  to  see  before  he 
died  every  man  in  France  able  to  read  the  Word  ot 
Cod  in  his  mother  tongue.  With  this  object  he 
began  to  translate  the  New  Testament.'  The  four 
Gospels  in  French  were  published  on  the  30th 
October,  1522  ;  in  a  week  thereafter  came  the  re- 
maining books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  on  the 
12th  October,  1524,  the  whole  were  published  in 
one  volume  at  Meaux.^  The  publication  of  the 
translated  Bible  was  going  on  contemporaneously 
in  Germany.  Without  the  Bible  in  the  mother 
tongues  of  Fi-ance  and  Gemiam-,  the  Reformation 
must  have  died  with  its  first  disciples  ;  for,  humanly 
speaking,  it  would  have  been  impossible  otherwise 
to  have  found  for  it  foothold  in  Christendom  ia 
face  of  the  tremendous  opposition  with  which  the 
powers  of  the  world  assailed  it. 

The  bishop,  o\erjoyed,  furthered  with  all  his 
])Ower  the  work  of  Lefevre.  He  made  his  steward 
distribute  copies  of  the  four  Gospels  to  the  poor 
gi-atis.'  "  He  spared,"  says  Crespin,  "  neither  gold 
nor  silvei-,"  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  New 
Testament  in  French  was  widely  circulated  in  all 
the  parishes  of  his  diocese. 

The  wool  trade  formed  the  staple  of  Meaux,  and 
its  population  consisted  mainly  of  wool-cardei-s, 
spinners,  weavers.*  Those  in  the  surrounding 
districts  were  peasants  and  vine-dressers.  In  town 
and  countiy  alike  the  Bible  became  the  subject 
of  .study  and  the  theme  of  tjilk.  The  artizans  of 
ileaux  conversed  together  about  it  ;is  they  \Aiod 
the  loom  or  tended  the  sj)indle.  At  meal-lioui-s  it 
was  i-ead  in  the  workshops.  The  labourers  in  the 
\ineyards  and  on  the  corn-fields,  when  the  noon- 
tide came  and  they  rested  from  toil,  woidd  draw 
foi-th  the  sacred  \-olume,  and  while  one  read,  the 
rest  g-athered  round  him  in  a  circle  and  listened  to 

'  Beza,  torn,  i.,  p.  1. 

-  D'Aubigm'.  vol.  iii.,  p.  a37. 

•'  Ft'lice,  vol.  i.,  p.  5. 

■'  Bcza,  torn,  i.,  p.  4. 
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the  words  of  life.  They  longed  for  the  return  of 
the  meal-hour,  not  that  they  might  eat  of  the 
bread  of  earth,  but  that  they  might  appease  their 
hunger  for  the  bread  wliereof  he  that  eateth  shall 
never  die.' 

These  men  had  gi-o\\Ti  suddenly  leametl,  "  wiser 
than  their  teachers,"  to  use  the  language  of  the 
book  they  were  now  so  intently  penising.  They 
were  indeed  wiser  than  the  tribe  of  ignorant  ciu-es, 
and  the  army  of  Franciscan  monks,  whose  highest 
aim  had  been  to  make  their  audience  gape  and 
laugh  at  theii-  jests.  Compared  with  the  husks  on 
which  these  men  had  fed  them,  this  was  the  true 
bread,  the  heavenly  manna.  "  Of  what  use  are  the 
saints  to  usT'  said  they.  "  Our  only  Mediator  is 
Christ."'  To  offer  any  formal  argument  to  them 
that  this  book  was  Divine,  they  would  have  felt  to 
be  absurd.  It  had  opened  heaven  to  tliem.  It 
had  revealed  the  thi-one  of  God,  and  their  way  to 
it  by  the  one  and  only  Savioui-.  Whose  book, 
then,  could  this  be  but  God's  ?  and  whence  coidd  it 
have  come  but  from  the  skies  ? 

And  well  it  was  that  their  faith  was  thus  simple 
and  strong,  for  no  less  deep  a  conviction  of  the 
Gospel's  truth  woidd  have  sufficed  to  cany  them 
through  what  awaited  them.  All  their  days  were 
not  to  be  passed  in  the  peaceful  fold  of  Meaux. 
Dark  temptations  and  fiery  trials,  of  which  they 
could  not  at  this  hour  so  much  as  fomi  a  concep- 
tion, were  to  test  them  at  no  distant  daj'.  Could 
they  stand  when  Briconnet  should  fall  ?  Some  of 
tliese  men  were  at  a  future  day  to  be  led  to  the 
stake.  Had  theu-  faith  rested  on  no  stronger 
foundation  than  a  fine  logical  argument — had  their 
conversion  been  only  a  new  sentiment  and  not  a 
new  natiu-e — had  that  into  which  they  were  now 
brought  been  a  new  system  merely  and  not  a  new 
world — they  coukl  not  have  braved  the  dungeon  or 
looked  death  in  the  face.  But  these  disciples  had 
planted  their  feet  not  on  Briqonnet,  not  on  Peter, 
but  on  "  the  Eock,"  and  that  "  Eock"  was  Christ : 
and  so  not  all  the  coming  stonns  of  persecution 
could  cast  them  do-v^Ti.  Not  that  in  themsehes 
they  coiild  not  be  shaken — they  were  frail  and 
fallible,  but  then-  "Eock"  was  immovable;  and 
standing  on  it  they  were  unconquerable — uncon- 
querable alike  amid  the  dark  smoke  and  bitter 
flames  of  the  Place  de  Grfeve  as  amid  the  green 
pastures  of  Meaux. 

But  as  yet  these  tempests  are  forbidden  to 
burst,  and  meanwliile  let  us  look  somewhat  more 
closely  at  this  little  flock,  to  which  there  attackes 

'  Actes  des  Martyrs,  p.  182— a  chronicler  of  the  fifteenth 
Cfntiiry,  quoted  by  D'Aubigno,  vol.  iii.,  p.  378. 
-  Felice,  vol.  i.,  p.  5. 


this  gi-eat  interest,  that  it  was  the  fii-st  Protestant 
congregation  on  the  soil  of  Prance.  They  were  the 
workmanship,  not  of  Briconnet,  but  of  the  Spirit, 
who  by  the  insti-umentality  of  the  Bible  had  called 
them  to  the  "  knowledge  of  Christ,"  and  the  "  fel- 
lowship of  the  saints."  Let  us  mark  them  at  the 
close  of  the  day.  Their  toil  ended,  they  diligently 
repaii-ed  from  the  workshop,  the  vineyard,  the 
field,  and  a.ssembled  in  the  house  of  one  of  their 
number.  They  opened  and  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; they  conversed  about  the  things  of  the 
Kingdom ;  they  joined  together  in  prayer,  and 
their  hearts  burned  within  them.  Their  numbei-s 
were  few,  their  sanctuai-y  was  humble,  no  mitred 
and  vested  pi-iest  conducted  their  services,  no  choir 
or  organ-peal  intoned  their  prayei-s ;  but  One  was 
in  the  midst  of  them  greater  than  the  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne,  greater  than  any  King  of  France, 
even  he  who  has  said,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway" — and  where  he  is,  there  is  the  Church. 

The  members  of  this  congi-egation  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  working  class.  Theii-  daily  bread 
was  earned  in  the  wool-factory  or  in  the  \-ineyard. 
Nevertheless  a  higher  civilisation  had  begun  to 
sweeten  their  dLspositions,  refine  their  manners,  and 
ennoble  theii-  sjseech,  than  any  that  the  castles  of 
their  nobility  could  show.  Jleek  in  spirit,  loving 
in  heart,  and  holy  in  Ufe,  they  presented  a  sample 
of  what  Protestantism  would  have  made  the  whole 
nation  of  France,  had  it  been  allowed  fidl  freedom 
among  a  jieople  who  lacked  but  this  to  cro-\\-n 
their  many  great  qualities. 

By-and-by  the  churches  were  opened  to  them. 
Tlieir  conferences  were  no  longer  held  in  private 
dwellings  :  the  Christians  of  Meavrx  now  met  in 
public,  and  usually  a  qiuilified  pei'son  expounded  to 
them,  on  these  occasions,  the  Scriptures.  Bishop 
Briconnet  took  his  turn  in  the  pulpit,  so  eager  was 
he  to  hold  aloft  "  that  sweet,  mild,  tnie,  and  only 
light,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  which  dazzles  and 
enlightens  eveiy  creature  capable  of  receiving  it ; 
and  which,  while  it  enlightens  him,  i-aises  him  to  the 
(Ugnity  of  a  son  of  God."^  These  were  happy  days. 
The  winds  of  heaven  were  holden  that  they  might 
not  hurt  this  young  vine  ;  and  time  was  given  it  to 
strike  its  roots  into  the  soU  before  being  overtaken 
by  the  tem))est. 

A  general  reformation  of  numnei-s  followed  the 
entrance  of  Protestantism  into  ileaux.  No  better 
evidenee  could  there  be  of  this  than  the  complaints 
prefen-ed  by  two  classes  of  the  community  especially 
— the  tavcrn-keepei-s  and  the  monks.  The  tojxii-s 
in  the  wine-shops  were  becoming  fewer,  and  the 

3  Actes  dcs  Mai-tyrs,  p.  182— D'Aulxgni!,  vol.  iii.,  p.  379. 
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Begging  Friars  often  returned  from  their  predatoiy 
excureions  witli  empty  siicks.  Images,  too,  if  they 
could  have  spoken,  would  have  swelled  the  mui-murs 
at  the  ill-favoured  times,  for  few  now  bestowed 
upon  them  either  coin  or  candles.  But  images  can 
01  Jy  ■s\ank,  and  so  they  buried  their  gi-iefs  in  the  in- 
articulate silence  of  their  own  bosoms.  Blasphemies 
and  quarrellings  ceased  to  be  heard;  there  were 
now  quiet  on  the  streets  and  love  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  little  town. 

But  now  the  firet  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm 
began  to  be  heard  in  Paris  ;  even  this  brought  at 
first  only  increased  prosperity  to  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Meaux.  It  sent  to  the  little  Hock  new 
and  greater  teachere.  The  Sorbonne — that  ancient 
and  pi-oud  champion  of  orthodoxy — knew  that  these 
were  not  times  to  slumber  :  it  saw  Protestantism 
rising  in  the  capifcil ;  it  beheld  the  flames  catching 
the  edifice  of  the  fiiith.  It  took  alarm  :  it  called 
upon  the  king  to  put  down  the  new  opinions  by 
force.  Francis  did  not  respond  quite  so  zealously 
as  the  Sorlionne  would  have  liked.  He  was  not  pi-e- 
pared  to  patronise  Protestantism,  far  from  it ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  had  no  love  for  monks,  and 
was  disposed  to  allow  a  considerable  margin  to 
"men  of  genius,"  and  so  he  forbade  the  Sorbonne 
to  set  up  the  seaflbld.  Still  little  reliance  coidd  be 
placed  upon  the  wavering  and  pleasure-loving  king, 
and  Lefevre,  on  whom  his  colleagues  of  tlie  Sor- 
bomie  had  contrived  to  fasten  a  quarrel,  might  any 
hour  be  apprehended  and  thrown  into  prison. 
"  Come  to  Meaux,"  said  Brii^onnet  to  Lefe^Te  and 
Farel,  "  and  t^ike  part  with  me  in  the  work  which 
is  every  day  developing  into  goodlier  proportions."' 
They  accepted  the  invitation ;  quitting  the  capital 
they  wont  to  live  at  Meaux,  and  thus  all  tlie 
Reformed  forces  were  collected  into  one  centre. 

The  glory  which  had  departed  from  Paris  now 
rested  upon  this  little  provincial  to^^^l.  Meaux 
became  straightway  a  light  in  the  darkness  of 
France,  and  many  eyes  were  turned  towards  it. 
Far  and  near  was  spread  the  rumour  of  the  "strange 
things  "  that  were  taking  place  there,   and  many 


came  to  verify  with  their  own  eyes  what  tliey  had 
heai-d.  Some  had  occasion  to  visit  its  wool  markets ; 
and  others,  labourers  from  Picardy  and  more  distant 
places,  resorted  to  it  in  harvest  time  to  assist  in 
reaping  its  fields ;  these  visitore  were  natui-ally 
drawn  to  the  sermons  of  the  Protestant  preachei-s ; 
moreover,  French  New  Testaments  were  put  into 
their  hands,  and  when  they  returned  to  then-  homes 
many  of  them  canied  ■with  them  the  seeds  of  the 
Gospel,  and  founded  churches  in  theii-  own  cfistricts," 
some  of  which,  such  as  Landouzy  in  the  department 
of  Aisiie,  still  exist.'  Thus  Meaux  became  a  mother 
of  Churches  :  and  the  expression  became  proverbial 
in  the  fii-st  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  re- 
ference to  any  one  noted  for  his  Protestant  senti- 
ments, that  "  he  had  drimk  at  the  well  of  Meaux."' 
We  love  to  linger  over  this  picture,  its  bcjxuty 
is  so  deep  and  pure  that  we  are  unwilling  to  tear 
ourselves  from  it.  Already  we  begin  to  have  a 
presentiment,  alas !  to  be  too  sadly  verified  hei-e- 
after,  that  few  such  scenes  ^vill  present  themselves 
in  the  eventful  but  tempestuous  period  on  which 
we  are  enteiing.  Aniitl  the  stonns  of  the  rough 
day  coming  it  may  solace  us  to  look  back  to  this 
delicious  daybreak.  But  already  it  begins  to 
overcast.  Lefevre  and  Fai-el  have  been  sent  away 
from  the  capital.  The  choice  that  Paris  has  made, 
or  is  about  to  make,  strikes  upon  our  ear  as  the 
knell  of  conung  evil.  The  capital  of  France  has 
ah-eady  missed  a  high  honour,  even  that  of  har- 
bouring within  her  walls  the  fii-st  congi-egation  of 
French  Protestants.  This  distinction  was  resened 
for  Meaux,  though  little  among  the  miuiy  mag- 
nificent cities  of  France.  Paris  said  to  the  Gosj^l, 
"  Depart.  This  is  the  seat  of  the  Sorbonne ;  this  is 
the  king's  court ;  here  tl*ere  is  no  room  for  you ; 
go,  hide  thee  amid  the  artizans,  the  fiiUers  and 
wool-combere  of  Meaux."  Paris  knew  not  what  it 
did  when  it  dro^e  the  Gospel  from  its  gates.  By 
the  same  act  it  opened  them  to  a  long  and  dismal 
train  of  woes — faction,  civil  war,  atheism,  the 
guillotine,  siege,  famine,  death. 


'  Laval.,  vol.  i.,  p.  22. 
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COMMEXCEMEST    OF    PERSEfUTIOX    IX    FRAXCE. 

The  World's  Centre— The  Exngdoms  at  War— In  the  Church,  Peace— The  Flock  at  Meaux— Mai'ot's  Psalms  of  David 
universally  Sung  in  France — The  Odes  of  Horace — Calvin  and  Church  Psalmody — Two  Champions  of  the  Dark- 
ness, Beda  and  Duprat— Louisa  of  Savoy — Her  Character — The  Tiio  that  Governed  France — They  Unsheathe  the 
Sword  of  Persecution— BriQonnet's  Fall. 


The  Chm-ch  Ls  the  centre  lound  which  all  the 
aflaiw  of  the  world  revolve.  It  Ls  here  that  the 
key  of  all  jKjlitics  is  to  be  foimd.  The  continuance 
and  advance  of  tliis  society  is  a  lii-st  principle  with 
Mm  who  .sits  on  the  light  hand  of  Powei',  and  who 
is  at  once  King  of  the  Chui-ch  and  King  of  the 
Univeree ;  and,  therefoi'e,  from  hi.s  lofty  seat  he 
directs  the  march  of  annies,  the  issue  of  battles,  the 
deliberation  of  cabinets,  the  decision  of  kings,  and 
the  fate  of  nations,  so  as  best  to  fm-ther  this  one 
pai-amount  end  of  his  goverament.  Hei-e,  then,  is 
ti'C  world's  centre ;  not  in  a  throne  that  may  be 
stai  ding  to-day,  and  in  the  dust  to-monx)w,  but  in 
a  so  "ety — a  kingdom — de.stined  to  outlast  all  the 
king^  >ms  of  earth,  to  endiue  and  flourish  through- 
out ai  the  ages  of  time. 

It  vSinnot  but  stiike  one  as  remarkable  that  at 
the  very  moment  when  a  feeble  evangelism  was 
receiving  its  biith,  neeiUng,  one  should  think, 
a  fostemxg  hand  to  shield  its  infancy,  so  many 
powerful  and  hostile  kingdoms  should  start  up  at 
the  sitme  time.  Why  place  the  cradle  of  Protest- 
autism  amid  temj>ests  i  Here  is  the  powei-ful 
Spain ;  and  here,  too,  is  the  nearly  as  powerful 
France.  Is  not  this  to  throw  Protestantism  be- 
tween the  upper  and  the  nether  mill-stones?  Yet 
he  "  who  weigheth  the  mountaias  in  scales,  and 
the  hills  in  a  balance,"  peraiitted  these  confede- 
racies to  spiing  up  at  this  hour,  and  to  wax  thus 
mighty.  And  now  we  begin  to  see  a  little  way 
into  the  counsels  of  the  Most  High  touching  these 
two  kingdoms.  Charles  of  Spain  carries  ofl'  the 
brilliant  prize  of  tlie  imperial  diadena  from  Francis 
of  France.  Tlie  latter  is  stung  to  the  quick ; 
fruni  that  hour  they  are  enemies ;  war  breaks  o>it 
lietween  them ;  their  ambition  drags  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Eurojie  into  the  arena  of  conflict  ; 
and  the  intrigues  and  battles  that  ensue  leave  to 
host  lie  princes  V)ut  little  time  to  pei-secute  the 
truth.  They  find  other  uses  for  their  treasin-es, 
and  other  ent<'rpri.se.«  for  their  armies.  Tims  the 
very  teinjiests  by  wliich  the  world  was  devastated 
wf  II-  its  nimparts  around  that  new  society  that  wa.s 
ri,sing  up  ©n  the  ruins  of  the  old.     While  outside 


the  Church  the  roar  of  battle  never  cea.sed,  the 
song  of  jieace  was  heard  continually  ascending 
within  her.  "  Gkxl  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a 
very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble.  Tlierefore, 
will  not  we  fear,  although  tiie  earth  be  removed, 
and  though  the  mountains  be  canied  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea.  God  is  in  the  midst  of  herj 
she  shall  not  be  removed." 

From  this  ha.sty  glance  at  the  politics  of  the  age, 
which  had  converted  the  worid  into  a  sea  with  the 
four  winds  warring  upon  it,  we  come  back  to  the 
little  flock  at  Meaux.  That  flock  was  dwelling 
peacefully  amid  the  gieen  pastures  and  by  the 
living  watei-s  of  truth.  Every  day  saw  new  con- 
vei-ts  added  to  their  uimiber,  and  evei-y  day  beheld 
their  love  and  zeal  burning  with  a  purer  flame. 
The  good  Bishop  Bri^onnet  was  going  in  and  out 
V>efore  them,  feeding  ^rith  knowledge  and  under- 
standing the  flock  over  which,  not  Rome,  but  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  made  him  ovei-seer.  Tliose  fra- 
grant and  lovely  fruits  which  ever  spiing  up  where 
the  Gospel  comes,  and  which  are  of  a  nature  alto- 
gether difl'erent  from,  and  of  a  quality  infinitely 
sujieiior  to,  those  which  any  other  system  produces, 
were  appealing  abundantly  here.  Meaux  had  be- 
come a  garden  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  of  France, 
and  strroigei-s  from  a  distance  came  to  see  this  new 
thing,  and  to  wonder  at  the  sight  Not  imfre- 
quently  did  they  carry  away  a  shoot  from  the 
mother  plant  to  set  it  in  then-  own  province,  and 
so  the  vine  of  ileaux  was  sending  out  her  branches, 
and  giving  promise,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  at  uo 
distant  day  of  filling  the  land  with  her  shadow. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  Refomiation  in  France, 
the  New  Testament,  as  we  have  relatetl  in  the  fore- 
going chapter,  was  tran.slated  into  the  vernacular  of 
that  country.  This  was  followed  by  a  vei-sion  of 
the  P.salms  of  Daviil  in  1.t2.>,  the  very  time  when 
the  field  of  Pavia,  which  co.st  France  so  miuiy  lives, 
was  being  stricken.  Ijiter,  Clement  Marot,  tlie 
lyrical  poet,  unrlei-took — at  the  request  of  Calvin, 
it  is  believed — tlio  task  of  vei-sifying  the  Psalms, 
and  accordingly  thirty  of  them  were  rendered  into 
metre  and  published  in  Paris  in  1541,  de<licat€4 
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to  Fi-ancis  I.'  Tlutv  yeai-s  afterwai-ds  (1543),  he 
added  twenty  othei-s.  and  dedicated  the  collection 
'•to  the  ladies  of  France."  In  the  epistle  dedi- 
catoiy  the  following  verses  occvu- : — 

"  Happy  the  m-in  whose  favour'd  ear 
In  golden  days  to  come  shall  hear 
The  ploughman,  as  he  tills  the  ground, 
The  carter,  as  he  drives  his  round, 
The  shopman,  as  his  task  he  plies. 
With  psalms  or  sacred  melodies 
■Whiling  the  hours  of  toil  away  I 
Oh :  hippy  he  who  he.trs  the  lay 
Of  shepherd  or  of  shepherdess. 
As  in  the  woods  they  sing  and  bless 
And  make  the  iix-ks  and  pools  proclaim 
VTith  them  their  great  Creator's  name : 
Oh :  can  ye  brook  that  God  invite 
Them  before  you  to  such  delight  ? 
Begin,  kdies,  begin : "  - 

The  prophecy  of  the  poet  was  fulfilled.  The 
comliined  majesty  and  sweetness  of  the  old  Hebi-ew 
Psalter  took  captive  the  taste  and  genius  of  the 
French  people.  In  a  little  while  all  France,  we 
may  say,  fell  to  singing  the  Psalms.  They  dis- 
placed all  other  songs.  Wing  snng  in  the  fii-st  in- 
stance to  the  common  ballad  music.  "  This  holy 
ordinance,"  says  Quick,  '•  chai-metl  the  ears,  heart, 
and  affections  of  coiu-t  and  city,  town  and  countiy. 
Thev  wei-e  sung  in  the  Louvre,  as  well  as  iu  the 
Pi-es  des  Clercs,  by  the  ladies,  princes,  yea,  by 
Hemy  IT.  himself.  This  one  ordinance  alone  con- 
tributed niightUy  to  the  downfall  of  Poi>eiy  and  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel.  It  took  so  much  with 
the  genius  of  the  nation  that  all  ranks  and  degi-ees 
of  men  practised  it.  in  the  temples  and  in  their 
families.  Xo  gentleman  professing  the  Reformed 
i-eligion  would  sit  do^fNTi  at  his  table  without  prais- 
ing God  by  singing.  It  was  an  especial  pai-t  of 
their  morning  and  evening  woi-ship  in  then-  several 
houses  to  sing  God's  praises." 

This  chonis  of  holy  song  was  distasteful  to  the 
adh'ei-euts  of  the  aucient  worship.  Wherever  they 
tiu-ned,  the  odes  of  the  Hebrew  monareh,  i^Ciiletl 
forth  in  the  tongue  of  France,  saluted  their  eaj-s, 
in  the  sti-eets  and  the  highways,  in  the  vineyaixls 
and  the  workshops,  at  the  fanuly  hearth  and  in 
the  churehes.  "The  i^eception  these  Psalms  met 
with,"  savs  Bayle.  "  was  such  as  the  world  had 
never  seen."'  To  strange  uses  were  they  put  on 
occa-sion.  The  king,  fond  of  hunting,  adopted  as 
his  favourite  Psalm.  "As  pants  the  hart  for  water- 
brooks,"  <tc.     Tlie  priests,  who  seemetl  to  hear  in 


■  The  only  known  copy  of  this  work  is  in  the  Boyal 
Library  of  Stuttgart. 

-  friiizot.  Hist,  of  Froii<-f,  vol.  iii.,  p.  ITO  ;  Lond.,  1874. 
^  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  art.  Marot,  not«s  M,  o,  P. 


this  outbiu-st  tlie  knell  of  then-  appixx>ching  down- 
fall, had  i-ecourse  to  the  expedient  of  tiiinslating 
the  odes  of  Horace  and  setting  them  to  music,  in 
the  ho})e  that  the  jiagau  jxjet  woiUd  supplant  the 
Hebi-ew  one.*  The  rage  for  the  Psjtlter  neverthe- 
less continued  uuabate<l.  and  a  stonn  of  Romish 
wrath  breaking  out  against  Maiv)t,  he  tied  to 
Geneva,  where,  as  we  have  said  above,  he  addr  1 
twenty  other  Psabns  to  the  thirty  previously  pul> 
lished  at  Paiis,  making  fifty  in  alL  This  enlai-ged 
Psalter  was  fii-st  published  at  Geneva,  with  a  com- 
mendatory preface  by  Ciilvin,  in  1543.  Editions 
were  publislied  in  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and 
Switzerland,  and  so  gi-eat  was  the  demand  that  the 
printing-presses  coiUd  not  meet  it  Rome  forbade 
the  book,  but  the  people  were  only  the  more  eager 
on  that  accoimt  to  possess  it. 

Calvin,  alive  to  the  mighty  power  of  music  t 
advance  the  Eefonuation,  felt  nevertheless  tlie  iu 
congi-uity  and  indelicacy  of  singing  such  woiids  t, 
pix)fane  aii^.  and  used  eveiy  means  in  his  ]x)wer  : 
rectify  the  abuse.     He  appUed  to  the  most  eminei. 
musicians  in  Eui-o|>e  to  furnish  music  worthy  of  tue 
sentiments.     William  Franc,  of  Sn-a-sburg,  res)>;nd 
ing  to   this   call,  fiuTiished   melodies   for   ^'aret 
Ps;\lter  ;  and  the  Protestants  of  France  and  F^ilkiul 
di-opping  the  ballad   aii-s.  l*gan  now   to  ?  ag  the 
Ps:il]ns  to  the  noble  music  just  comjKJsed.     Now. 
for  the  fii-st  time,  wsis  heaixl  the  "  Old  Huna.-edth 
and  some  of  the  finest  tunes  still  iii  use   in  our 
PsiiLnody.    After  the  death  of  Marot  (1544)  Calvin 
applied  to   his  distinguished   coadjutor,   Theotlore 
Beza,  to  complete  the  vei-sification  of  the  Psalms. 
Beza,  copying  the  style  and  spii-it  of  Marot,   did 
so,^  and  thus  Geneva  had  the  honoiu-  of  gi^'ing  to 
Christendom  the  first  whole  book  of  Psalms  ever 
rendei-ed  into  the  metre  of  any  Uviug  language. 

This  naii-ation  touching  the  Ps:\lms  in  French 
has  can-ied  us  a  little  in  advance  of  the  ix)int  of 
time  we  had  i^ached  in  the  history.  We  retrace 
our  stejis. 

A  stonn  was  brewing  at  Paris.  Tliere  were  two 
men  in  the  capital,  sworn  champions  of  the  dark- 
ness, holding  high  jxwitions.  The  one  was  Noel 
Beda,  the  head  of  the  Sorbonne.  His  chair — second 
only,  in  his  own  opinion,  to  that  of  the  Poiie  him- 
himself — bound  him  to  guaixl  mast  saci^ly  from 
the  least  heretical  taint  that  orthodoxy  which  it 
was  tlie  glory  of  his  univei-sity  to  have  pre.seiwed 
hitherto  wholly  uncontaminate<L  Beda  was  a  man 
of  very  motlerate  attainments,  but  he  was  motlerate 
in  nothing  else.     He  was  bustling,  nanx)w-minded, 


*  Apologie  ponr  les  R^/orntaUurs,  &c.,  torn,  i.,   p.  129 ; 
Kott<?i-dam,  1683. 
»  M'Crie,  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  i.,  p.  378;  Edin.,  1831, 
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;i  woi-shipper  of  scholastic  forms,  a  keen  disputant, 
and  a  gi-eat  intriguer.  '■  In  a  single  Beda,"  Erasmus 
used  to  say,  "  there  are  tlu-ee  thousand  monks." 
Ne^er  did  owl  hate  the  day  moi-e  than  Beda  did 
the  light.  He  had  seen  with  hori'or  some  rays 
.straggle  into  the  shady  halls  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
he  made  haste  to  extinguish  them  by  driving  from 
Ids  chau'  the  man  who  was  the  ornament  of  the 
imivei-sity — the  doctor  of  Etaples. 

The  other  tiiiculent  defender  of  the  old  oi-tho- 
doxy  was  Antoine  Duprat.  Not  that  he  cared  a 
straw  for  othodoxy  in  itself,  for  the  man  had  neither 
religion  nor  morals,  but  it  fell  in  with  the  line  of 
hLs  own  political  advancement  to  affect  a  concern 
for  the  faith.  A  contemporary  Roman '  Catholic 
historian,  Beaucaire  de  Peguilhem,  calls  him  "  the 
most  \'icious  of  bipeds."  He  accompanied  liis 
master,  Francis  I.,  to  Bologna,  after  the  battle  of 
Marignano,  and  aided  at  the  inter^-iew  at  which 
the  iivfiimous  an-angement  was  effected,  in  pur- 
suance of  whieh  the  power  of  tlie  French  bishops 
and  the  rights  of  the  French  Church  were  divided 
between  Leo  X.  and  FrancLs  I.  Tliis  is  known  in 
history  as  the  Concordat  of  Bologna ;  it  abolished 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction — the  charter  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Galilean  Chui'ch — and  gave  to  the  king 
the  power  of  presenting  to  the  vacant  sees,  and  to 
the  Pope  the  right  to  the  fii-st-fruits.  A  red  hat 
was  the  reward  of  Duprat's  treacheiy.  His  exalted 
office — he  was  Chancellor  of  France — added  to  his 
personal  qualities  made  liim  a  formidable  opponent. 
He  was  able,  haughty,  overbearing,  and  never 
scrupled  to  employ  ^dolence  to  compass  his  ends. 
He  was,  too,  a  man  of  insatiable  greed.  He  plun- 
dered on  a  large  scale  in  the  king's  behoof,  by 
putting  up  to  sale  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown ;  but  he  plundered  on  a  still  larger  scale  in 
Ills  own,  and  so  was  enormously  lich.  By  way  of 
doing  a  compensatory  act  he  built  a  few  additional 
wards  to  the  Maison  de  Dieu,  on  which  the  king, 
whose  friendship  he  shared  without  sharing  his 
esteem,  is  said  to  have  remarked  "  that  they  had 
need  to  be  large  if  they  were  to  contain  all  tlie 
jwor  the  chancellor  himself  hiul  made."'  Such 
were  the  two  men  who  now  rose  up  against  the 
Gosi)el.^ 

They  were  set  on  by  the  monks  of  Meaux.  Find- 
ing that  their  dues  wore  diminishing  at  an  alarming 
rate  the  Franciscans  crowded  to  Paris,  and  there 
raised  the  cry  of  here.sy.  Bishop  Briijonnet,  they 
exclaimed,  had  become  a  Protestant,  and  not  con- 


'  Felice,  vol.  i..  p.  8. 
'  Sismondi,  IIM.  des  Franrais,  ivi. 
of  France,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  193,  194. 
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tent  -Nvith  being  liimself  a  heretic,  he  had  gathered 
round  him  a  company  of  even  greater  heretics  than 
himself,  and  had,  in  conjimction  with  these  asso- 
ciates, poisoned  his  diocese,  and  was  labouring  to 
infect  the  whole  of  France ;  and  unless  steps  were 
immediately  taken  this  pestilence  would  spread 
over  all  the  kingdom,  and  France  would  be  lost. 
Duprat  and  Beda  were  not  the  men  to  listen  with 
indiflerent  eare  to  these  complaints. 

The  situation  of  the  kingdom  at  that  hoiu'  threw 
great  power  into  the  hands  of  these  men.  The 
battle  of  Pavia — the  Flodden  of  France — had  just 
been  fought.  The  flower  of  the  French  nobility  had 
fallen  on  that  field,  and  among  the  slain  was  the 
Chevalier  Bayard,  styled  the  jMiiTor  of  Chivalry. 
The  king  was  now  the  prisoner  of  Charles  V.  at 
Madtid.  Pending  the  captivity  of  Fi-ancis  the 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  Louisa 
of  Savoy.  She  was  a  woman  of  determined  spiiit, 
dissolute  life,  and  heart  inflamed  with  her  house's 
hereditary  enmity  to  the  Gospel,  as  shown  in  its 
pereecution  of  the  Waldensian  confe.ssoi-s.  She  had 
the  bad  distinction  of  opening  in  France  that  era 
of  licentious  gallanti-y  which  has  so  long  polluted 
both  the  court  and  the  kingdom,  and  which  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  powerful  obstacles  to  the 
spread  of  the  pm-e  Gospel.  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that  the  hostility  of  Louisa  was  somewhat 
modified  and  restrained  by  tlie  singular  sweetness 
and  piety  of  her  daughter,  Margiu-et  of  YaloLs. 
Such  was  the  trio — the  dissolute  Louisa,  i-egent  of 
the  kingdom;  the  avaricious  Dupmt,  the  chancellor; 
and  the  bigoted  Beda,  head  of  the  Sorbonne — into 
whose  hands  the  defeat  at  Pavia  liiul  thrown,  at 
tliis  crisis,  the  government  of  France.  Tliere  were 
points  on  which  then-  opinions  and  interests  were 
in  conflict,  but  all  three  had  one  quality  in  common 
— they  heartily  detested  the  new  opinions. 

The  first  step  was  taken  by  Louisa.  In  1523 
she  proposed  the  following  question  to  the  Sorbonne : 
"  By  what  means  can  the  damnable  doctrines  of 
Lvither  be  chased  and  extirpated  from  this  mo.st 
Christian  kingdom  V  The  answer  was  brief,  but 
emjjhatic  :  "  By  the  stake  ;"  and  it  was  added  that 
if  the  remedy  were  not  soon  ]>ut  in  force,  there 
woidd  result  great  damage  to  the  honoiu'  of  the 
king  and  of  Madame  I^ouisa  of  Savoy.  Two  yeai-s 
later  the  Pope  earnestly  i-ecommended  vigour  in 
su]>pressing  "  this  great  and  marvellous  disoixler, 
which  proceeds  from  tlie  rage  of  Satiin ;"'  other- 
wise, "  this  mania  will  not  only  destroy  religion, 
but  all  ijiincipalities,  nobilities,  laws,  ordei-s,  and 
ranks  besides."^      It  was   to   uphold  the   throne, 


3  Pdliccj  vol.  i.,  p.  0. 
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iiresei-ve  tho  nobles,  and  maintain  the  laws  that 
t]ie  sword  of  persecution  was  first  unsheathed  in 
Franco  ! 

The  Parliament  was  convoked  to  strike  a  blow 
while  yet  there  was  time.  The  Bishop  of  Meaux 
•was  summoned  before  it.  Brigonnet  was  at  first 
fiiTii,  and  refused  to  make  any  concession,  but  at 
length  the  alternative  was  plainly  put  before  him — 
abandon  Protestantism  or  go  to  prison.  We  can 
imagine  the  conflict  in  his  soul.  He  had  read  the 
woe  denounced  against  him  who  puts  his  hand  to 
tlu!  plough  and  aftenvards  withdraws  it.  He  could 
Tiot  but  think  of  the  flock  he  had  fed  so  lovingly, 
and  which  had  looked  iip  to  liim  with  an  afiection 
so  tender  and  so  confiding.  But  before  him  was  a 
prison  and  mayhap  a  stake.  It  was  a  moment  of 
supreme  suspense.  But  now  the  die  is  cast.  Bri- 
<;onnet  declines  the  stake — the  stake  which  in 
return  for  the  life  of  the  body  would  have  given 
him  life  eternal.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1523,'  he 
was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  and  was  sent  back  to 
his  diocese  to  publish  thi-ee  edicts,  the  fii-st  restoring 
jniblic  prayei's  to  the  Vii-gin  and  the  saints,  tho 
.second  forbidding  any  one  to  buy  or  read  the  books 
of  Luther,  while  the  third  enjoined  silence  on  the 
Protestant  preachei'S. 

What  a  stunning  blow  to  the  disciples  at  Meaux ! 
They  were  dreaming  of  a  brilliant  day  when  this 
dark  storm  suddenly  came  and  scattered  them.  Tlie 
aged  Lefevre  found  his  way,  in  the  fii'st  instance,  to 


Strasburg,  and  ultimately  to  Nerac.  Farel  turned 
his  steps  toward  Switzerland,  where  a  gi-eat  work 
awaited  him.  Of  the  two  Roussels,  Gerard  after- 
wards powerfully  contiibuted  to  the  progi-ess  of  the 
Refoi-mation  in  the  kingdom  of  Navan-e.^  Martial 
Mazurier  went  the  same  road  with  Brigonnet,  and 
was  rewarded  with  a  canoniy  at  Paris.''  The  rest 
of  the  flock,  too  poor  to  flee,  ha<;l  to  abide  the  brunt 
of  the  tempest. 

Bricj'onnet  had  saved  his  mitre,  but  at  what  a 
cost !  We  shall  not  judge  him.  Those  who  joined 
the  ranks  of  Protestantism  at  a  later  period  did  so 
as  men  "  appointed  mito  death,"  and  gmled  them- 
selves for  the  conflict  which  they  knew  awaited 
them.  But  at  this  early  stage  the  Bishop  of  Meaux 
had  not  those  examples  of  self-devotion  before  him 
which  the  martyr-roll  of  coming  years  was  to  fiu'- 
nish.  He  might  reason  himself  into  the  belief  that 
he  could  still  love  his  Saviour  in  his  heart,  though 
he  did  not  confess  him  with  the  mouth  :  that  while 
bowing  before  Maiy  and  the  saints  he  could  in- 
wardly look  up  to  Christ,  and  lean  for  salvation  on 
the  Ciiicified  One  :  that  while  ministering  at  the 
altars  of  Rome  he  could  in  secret  feed  on  other 
bread  than  that  which  she  gives  to  her  children.  It 
was  a  hard  part  which  Brigonnet  put  upon  himself 
to  act ;  and,  without  saying  how  far  it  is  possible, 
we  may  ask  how,  if  all  the  disciples  of  Protestantism 
had  acted  this  part,  could  we  ever  ha\e  had  a  Re- 
formation '{ 


CHAPTER    V. 


THE    FIRST    MARTYRS    OF    FRANCE. 

The  Flock  at  Meaux— Denis,  a  "Meaux  Heretic  "—Visited  in  Prison  by  his  former  Pastor,  Bric.-onnet-Tlic  Intoi-view 
—  Men  Burned  and  yet  they  Live— Pavane— Imprisoned  for  the  Gospel— Eeeants— His  Horror  of  Mind— Anew 
ConfosBcs  Christ— Is  Burned— His  the  First  Stake  in  Paris— Martyrdom  of  tlio  Hermit  of  Livry— l/cclorc,  the 
AVool-combor— Acts  as  Pastor— Banished  from  Meaux— Retires  to  Metz— Demolishes  tlic  Images  at  the  Chapel 
of  Mary— Procession— Astonishment  of  Processionists— Leclere  Seized— Confesses— His  Ci-uel  Death— Bishop 
Bri<;onnet. 


Briijonnet  had  recanted  :  but  if  the  she])herd  had 
fallen  the  little  ones  of  the  flock  stood  their  ground. 
They  continued  to  meet  together  for  ])rayer  and  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  gariet  of  a  wool- 
comber,  a  solitary  hut,  oi'  a  copse  serving  as  their 
))luce  of  rendezvous.'-'  This  congregation  wh.s  to 
have  the  honour  of  fuinisliing  niartyi-s  whose  blazing 


stakes  were  to  shine  like  beacons  in  the  darknes.s  of 
France,  and  afford  glorious  p'-oof  to  their  country- 
men that  a  power  had  entered  the  world  which, 
l)raving  the  terror  of  scaflbtfls  and  surmounting  the 
force  of  armies,  would  finally  triumph  over  all 
op]iosition. 

Let  us  take  a  few  instances.      A  humble  man 


'  Gaillard,  Ilisl.  tie  Frannit  I. 
-  Fi'lice,  vol.  i.,  p.  17. 


3  Laval.,  vol.  i.,  p.  viii.,  Dedication. 
<  Ibid.,  vol.  i..  p.  22. 
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named  Deiiis,  one  of  the  '"  Meaux  heretics,"  was 
apprehended ;  and  in  coui'se  of  t  ime  he  was  visited 
in  his  prison  by  his  fomier  pastor,  Bri(j-onnet.  His 
enemies  at  times  put  tasks  of  this  sort  upon  the 
fallen  prelate,  the  more  thoroughly  to  humiliate  him. 
When  the  bLshop  made  his  imexpected  appearance 
in  the  cell  of  the  poor  prisoner,  Denis  opened  his 
eyes  ^vith  surprise,  Bri<j'onnet  himg  his  wth  em- 
baiTassment.  The  bishop  began  with  stammeiing 
tongue,  we  may  well  believe,  to  exliort  the  im- 
prisoned dLsciple  to  purchase  his  liberty  by  a  recan- 
tation. Denis  listened  for  a  little  space,  then  rising 
up  and  steadfastly  fixing  liis  eyes  upon  the  man  who 
had  once  preached  to  him  that  very  Gospel  which 
he  now  exliorted  him  to  abjure,  said  solemnly, 
"  '  Whosoever  shaU  deny  me  before  men,  him  shall 
I  also  deny  before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven  ! ' " 
Briijonnet  reeled  backwards  and  staggered  out  of 
the  dimgeon.  The  inter-siew  over,  each  took  his 
own  way  :  the  bishop  returned  to  Ids  palace,  and 
Denis  passed  from  his  cell  to  the  stake." 

That  long  and  tenible  roll  on  which  it  was  so 
hard,  yet  so  glorious,  to  wiite  one's  name,  was  now 
about  to  be  unfolded.  This  was  no  roll  of  the 
dead  :  it  wa.s  a  roll  of  the  living ;  for  while  their 
contemporaries  disappeared  Ln  the  darkness  of  the 
tomb  and  were  seen  and  heard  of  no  more  on 
earth,  those  men  whose  names  were  written  there 
came  out  into  the  light,  and  shone  in  glory  un- 
dimmed  as  the  ages  rolled  past,  telling  that  not 
only  did  they  Uve,  but  theu-  cause  also,  and  that 
it  should  yet  triumph  in  the  land  which  they 
■watered  ^\•ith  their  blood.  This  was  a  wondrous  and 
great  sight,  men  burned  to  ashes  and  yet  lining. 

We  select  another  from  this  band  of  pioneers. 
Pavane,  a  native  of  Boulogne  and  disciple  of  Le- 
fevre,  was  a  youth  of  sweetest  disposition,  but 
somewhat  lacking  in  constitutional  courage.  He 
held  a  li^•ing  in  the  Church,  though  he  was  not  as  yet 
m  priest's  oi-ders.  Enlightened  by  the  tiiith,  he  began 
to  say  to  his  neigliboura  that  the  Yii'gin  could  no 
more  save  them  than  he  coidd,  and  that  there  was 
but  one  Saviour,  even  Jesus  Christ.  This  was  enough : 
he  was  apprehended  and  brought  to  trial.  Had  he 
blasphemed  Chiist  only,  he  would  have  been  for- 
given :  he  had  blasphemed  Mary,  and  could  have  no 
forgiveness.  He  must  make  a  public  recantation 
or,  liard  alternative,  go  to  the  stake.  Terrified  at 
death  in  tliis  dreadful  foi-m,  Pavane  consented  to 
jnirge  himself  from  the  crime  of  having  sjioken 
blaspliemous  words  against  the  Virgin.  On  Christ- 
niK.s  Evt-  (1.524)  he  was  required  to  walk  through 
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the  streets  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  a  roijo 
round  his  neck  and  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand,  till 
he  came  to  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame.  Stand- 
ing before  the  portals  of  that  edifice,  he  publicly 
begged  pardon  of  "  Our  Lady  "  for  ha\-ing  spoken 
disparagingly  of  her.  This  act  of  penitence  duly 
performed,  he  was  sent  back  to  his  piison. 

Eetumed  to  his  dungeon,  and  left  to  think  on 
what  he  had  done,  he  found  that  there  were  things 
which  it  was  more  terrible  to  face  than  death.  He 
was  now  alone  with  the  Sa-i-iour  whom  he  had  denied. 
A  horror  of  darkness  fell  upon  his  soul.  No  sweet 
promise  of  the  Bible  could  he  recall :  nothing  could 
he  find  to  Ughten  the  sadness  and  hea\-ines8  that 
weighed  upon  him.  Eather  than  di-ink  this  bitter 
cup  he  would  a  hundred  times  go  to  the  stake. 
He  who  turned  and  looked  on  Peter  spoke .  to 
Pavane,  and  reproved  him  for  his  sin.  His  teare 
flowed  as  freely  as  Peter's  did.  His  resolution  was 
taken.  His  sighings  were  now  at  an  end  :  he  anew 
made  confession  of  his  faith  in  Christ.  Tlie  trial  of 
the  "  relapsed  heretic  "  was  short  ;  he  was  hurried 
to  the  stake.  "  At  the  foot  of  the  pile  he  spoke 
of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  vdih  such 
force  that  a  doctor  said,  '  I  wish  Pavane  had  not 
spoken,  even  if  it  had  cost  the  Church  a  million 
of  gold.' "-  The  fagots  were  quickly  lighted,  and 
Pavane  stood  with  unflinching  courage  amid  the 
flames  till  he  was  bui-ned  to  ashes. 

This  was  the  firet  stake  planted  in  the  capital  of 
France,  or  indeed  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
kingdom.  We  ask  in  what  quarter  of  Paris  was  it 
set  up?  In  the  Place  de  Greve.  Ominous  spot!  In 
the  Place  de  Greve  were  the  fii-st  French  martyrs 
of  the  Eeformation  burned.  Nearly  tlu-ee  hun- 
dred years  pass  awaj- :  the  blazing  stake  is  no  longer 
seen  ia  Paris,  for  there  are  now  no  longer  martyrs 
to  be  consumed.  But  there  comes  another  TOitant 
to  France,  the  Eevolution  namely,  bringing  with  it 
a  dreadful  insti-ument  of  death  ;  and  where  does  the 
Eevolution  set  up  its  guillotine  1  In  tlie  same 
Place  de  Greve,  at  Paris.  It  was  surely  not  of 
chance  that  on  the  Place  de  Greve  were  the  fii-st 
martjTS  of  the  Eeformation  bui-ned,  and  that  on 
the  Place  de  (iieve  were  the  fii-st  victims  of  the 
Eevolution  guillotined. 

The  martyrdom  of  Pavane  was  followed,  after 
a  short  while,  by  that  of  the  Heniiit  of  Livry,  as 
he  was  named.  Li\Ty  was  a  small  bui-gh  on  the 
road  to  Meaux.  This  confessor  was  burned  alive 
iKsfore  the  porch  of  Noti-e  Dame.  Nothing  was 
wanting  which  his  pci-seoutoi-s  could  think  of  that 
might  make  the  spectacle  of  his  death  terrible  to  the 
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onlookers.  Tlie  great  bell  of  the  temple  of  Notre 
Dainc  was  rung  with  immense  violence,  in  order  to 
(h-aw  out  the  people  from  all  parts  of  Paris.  A.s 
the  martyr  jjassed  along  the  street,  the  doctore  told 
tlie  .spectatora  that  this  was  one  of  the  damned  who 
was  on  his  way  to  the  fire  of  hell.  Tliese  things 
moved  not  the  martyr ;  he  walked  with  firm  step 
and  look  undaunted  to  the  spot  where  he  was  to 
offer  up  his  life.' 

One  other  martyiddm  of  tliese  early  times  must 
we  relate.  Among  the  disciples  at  Meaux  was  a 
humble  wool-comber  of  the  name  of  Leclerc. 
Taught  of  the  Spiiit,  he  was  "  mighty  in  the  Scrij)- 
tures,"  and  being  a  man  of  courage  as  well  as 
knowledge,  he  came  forward  when  Brii^onnet 
ajiostatised,  and  took  the  oversight  of  the  flock 
whicli  the  Vjishop  had  deserted.  Leclerc  had  re- 
ceived neither  tonsure  nor  imposition  of  hands,  but 
the  Protestant  Cliurch  of  France  had  begun  thus 
early  to  act  upon  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  spiritual 
jiiiesthood.  The  old  state  of  things  had  been  restored 
at  Meaiix.  The  monks  had  re-captured  the  pulpits, 
and,  with  jubilant  humour,  were  tiring  ofl' jests  and 
reciting  fables,  to  the  delight  of  such  audiences  as 
they  were  able  to  gather  round  them.'-  This  stirred 
the  spirit  of  Leclerc ;  so  one  day  he  aflixed  a  pla- 
card to  the  door  of  the  cathedral,  styling  the  Pope 
the  Antichrist,  and  predicting  the  near  downfall 
of  his  kingdom.  Priests,  monks,  and  citizens 
gathered  before  the  placard,  and  read  it  with 
amazement.  Their  amazement  quickly  gave  place 
to  rage.  Was  it  to  be  bonie  that  a  despicable 
wool-carder  should  attack  the  Pontift"  I  Leclerc 
Was  seized,  tned,  whipped  through  the  streets  on 
three  successive-  days,  and  finally  branded  on  the 
forehead  with  a  hot  iron,  and  banished  from  Meaux. 
While  enduring  this  cruel  and  shameful  treatment, 
his  mother  stood  by  applauding  his  constancy.^ 

The  wool-comber  retired  to  Metz,  in  Lorraine. 
Alresuly  the  light  had  visited  that  city,  but  the 
anival  of  Leclerc  gave  a  new  impulse  to  its  evan- 
gelisation. He  went  from  house  to  house  preaching 
the  Gospel ;  persons  of  condition,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  embraced  the  Refonned  faith  ;  and  thus 
were  laid  in  Metz,  by  the  humble  hands  of  a  wool- 
cardei',  the  foundations  of  a  Church  which  after- 
wards liecame  flourishing.  Leclerc,  arriviiig  in 
Metz  with  the  l>ran(l  of  heretic  on  his  bi-ow,  came 
ne\"ertheless  with  courage  unabasheil  and  zeal  un- 
abated ;  but  he  allowed  those  qualities,  unhajipilv, 
to  can-y  him  beyond  the  limits  of  pjtidence. 
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A  little  way  outside  the  gates  of  the  city  stood 
a  chapel  to  Mary  and  the  saints  of  the  ijroviucc. 
The  j'early  festival  had  come  round,  and  to-monow 
the  jjopulation  of  Metz  would  be  seen  on  their 
knees  before  thefie  gods  of  stone.  Leclerc  pondered 
iipon  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  break  dowii  their 
images,"  and  forgot  the  very  diffei'ent  circumstances 
of  himself  and  of  those  to  whom  it  was  originally 
given.  At  eve,  before  the  gates  were  shut,  he 
stole  out  of  the  city  and  passed  along  the  highway 
till  he  reached  the  shrine.  He  sat  down  before  tlie 
images  in  mental  conflict.  "  Impelled,"  saj'S  Beza, 
"  l)y  a  Divine  afflatus,"'  he  arose,  dragged  the  statues 
from  their  pedestals,  and,  having  broken  them  in 
pieces,  strewed  their  fragments  in  front  of  the 
chapel.     At  daybreak  he  re-entered  Metz. 

All  imaware  of  what  had  taken  jilace  at  the 
chapel,  the  procession  marshalled  at  the  usual 
houi',  and  moved  forward  with  crucifixes  and 
banners,  with  flaring  tapers  and  smoking  incense. 
The  bells  tolled,  the  drums  were  beat,  and  with 
the  music  there  mingled  the  chant  of  the  priest. 
And  now  the  long  anvay  draw  nigh  the  chapel 
of  Our  Lady.  Suddenly  drum  and  chant  are 
hushed ;  the  banners  are  cast  on  the  ground,  the 
tapers  are  extinguished,  and  a  sudden  thrill  of 
hoiTor  runs  through  the  multitude.  What  has 
happened  1  Alas  !  the  nieful  sight.  Strewn  over 
the  area  before  the  little  temple  lie  the  heads, 
anns,  legs  of  the  deities  the  processiom'sts  ha<l 
come  to  worship,  all  cruelly  and  sacrilegiously 
mutilated  and  liroken.  A  cry  of  mingled  grief 
and  rage  burst  forth  from  the  assembly. 

The  procession  returned  to  Metz  with  more 
haste  and  in  less  orderly  fashion  than  it  had  come. 
The  suspicions  of  all  fell  on  Lecleiv.  He  was  seized, 
confessed  the  deed,  speedy  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion followed,  and  he  was  hurried  to  the  sjiot 
where  he  was  to  be  burned.  The  exasperation  of 
his  persecutors  had  prepared  for  him  dreadful  tor- 
tures. As  he  had  done  to  the  images  of  the  saints 
80  would  they  do  to  him.  Unmoved  he  beliehl 
these  terrible  preparations.  Unmoved  he  bore  the 
excniciating  agonies  inflicted  upon  him.  He  per- 
mitted no  sign  of  weaknass  to  taniish  tlu^  gloiy  of 
liis  sacrifice.  While  his  foes  were  lo])]>ing  ofl'  his 
limbs  with  knives,  and  tearing  his  flesh  with  red- 
hot  pincers,  the  martyr  stood  with  calm  and  in- 
tre])id  air  at  the  stake,  reciting  in  a  loud  voice  the 
words  of  the  Psalm—"  Their  idols  are  silver  and 
gold,  the  work  of  men's  hands.  They  have  numths, 
but  they  speak  not ;  eyes  have  they,  but  they  see 
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not ;  noses  have  they,  but  they  smell  not  ;  they 
have  hands,  hut  they  handle  not ;  feet  have  they, 
but  they  walk  not :  neither  speak  they  through 
their  thi-oat.  They  that  make  them  are  like  unto 
them ;  so  is  every  one  that  tiiisteth  in  them.  O 
Israel,  tiaist  thou  in  the  Lord  ;  he  is  theii-  help  and 
theii-  shield."' 

If  Leclerc's  zeal  had  been  indiscreet,  his  corn-age 


had  seen  the  martyi-,  ^rith  so  serene  and  noble  a 
fortitude,  bear  witness  at  the  bui-niag  pile.- 

We  must  pause  a  moment  to  contemplate,  in 
contrasted  lights,  two  men — the  bishop  and  the 
wool-comber.  "  How  hardly  shall  they  who  have 
riches  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  I "  was  the 
saving  of  oxu-  Lord  at  the  begiuniug  of  the  Gospel 
dispensation.     The  sayiag  has  seldom  been  more 


UEXI6    Ktl'ROVINO    THE    BISHOP    OF    MEAVX. 


was  truly  admii-able.  Well  might  his  death  be 
called  "an  Jict  of  faith."  He  had  >)y  that  faith 
quenched  the  violence  of  the  fire — nay,  moi-e,  he  had 
quenched  the  rage  of  his  persecutore,  which  was 
fiercer  than  the  flames  that  consumefl  him.  "  The 
lieholdei-s,"  says  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Marti/rs,  "were  astonished,  nor  were  they  un- 
touched by  compas-sion,"  and  not  a  few  retired  from 
the  spectacle  to  confess  that  Gospel  for  which  they 
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mournfully  verified  than  in  the  case  of  the  Bisliop 
of  Meaux.  "  His  declension,"  says  D'Atibigne,  ••  is 
one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
Chui-ch."  Had  Bri^oiuiet  been  as  tlie  wool-carder, 
he  might  have  been  able  to  enter  into  the  evan- 
gelical kingflom  ;  but,  ala.s  !  he  presented  himself  at 
the  gate,  carrying  a  great  buixlen  of  etu-thly  di^-- 
nities,  and  while  Leclerc  pressed  in.  the  bishop 
was  stopped  on  tlie  threshold.     What  Bri<,onnet'8 
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reflections  may  have  been,  as  he  saw  one  after 
another  of  his  former  flock  go  to  the  stake,  and 
from  the  stake  to  the  sky,  we  shall  not  ven- 
ture to  guess.  May  there  not  have  been  moments 
when  he  felt  as  if  the  mitre,  which  he  had  saved  at 
so  great  a  cost,   was  burning  his  brow,  and  that 


ever  at  times  may  have  been  his  secret  resolutions, 
we  know  that  his  thoughts  and  purposes  never 
ripened  into  acts.  He  never  siu-rendered  his  see, 
or  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  despised  and  persecuted 
professoi-s  of  those  Eeformed  doctrines,  the  Di^-ine 
sweetness  of  which   he  appeared  to  have  once  so 
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even  yet  lie  must  needs  arise  and  leave  his  palace, 
with  all  its  honoui-s,  and  by  the  way  of  the 
dungeon  and  the  stake  rejoin  the  membera  of 
his  foi-mer  flock  who  had  preceded  him,  by  this 
same  road,  and  inherit  with  them  honoui-s  and  de- 
lights higher  far  than  any  the  Fope  or  the  King  of 
France  had  to  bestow — crowns  of  life  and  garlands 
that  never  fade !  But  whatever  he  felt,  and  what- 
66 — VOL.  II. 


truly  relished,  and  wliich  aforetime  he  laboured  to 
diffuse  with  a  zeal  apparently  so  ardent  and  .so  sin- 
cere. In  communion  with  Rome  he  lived  to  hiJ 
dying  day.  His  real  character  remains  a  mystei-j'. 
Is  it  forbidden  to  liope  that  in  liis  last  houi-s  the 
gi'acious  Master,  who  turned  and  looked  on  Feter 
and  Favane,  liad  compassion  on  the  fallen  pi-elate, 
and  that,  the  blush  of  godly  shame  on  his  fao*)  and 
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tte  tears  of  unfeigned  and  bitter  sorrow  streaming 
-'Vom  Lis  eyes,  lie  passed  into  the  presence  of  his 
Sa-.Lar,  and  was  gathered  to  the  blessed  company 


above — now  the  humblest  of  them  all — with  whom 
on  earth  he  had  so  often  taken  sweet  counsel  as 
they  walked  together  to  the  house  of  God  I 
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The  young  vine  just  planted  in  France  was  bending 
before  the  tempest,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  being 
uprooted.  The  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  who,  pend- 
ing the  absence  of  the  king,  still  a  prisoner  at 
Madrid,  had  assumed  the  direction  of  alFau-s,  did 
as  it  pleased  them.  Beda  and  Duprat,  whom  fear 
had  made  cruel,  were  planting  stake  after  stake,  and 
soon  there  would  remain  not  one  confessor  to  tell 
that  the  Gospel  had  ever  entered  the  kingdom  of 
Fi-ance.  The  Refoi-mation,  which  as  yet  had  hai-dly 
commenced  its  careei-,  was  ah-eady  as  good  as  burned 
out.  But  those  who  so  reasoned  overlooked  the 
power  of  Him  who  can  raise  up  living  witnesses 
from  the  ashes  of  dead  ones.  The  men  whom  Beda 
had  burned  filled  a  comparatively  narrow  sphere, 
and  were  possessed  of  but  himible  powere ;  mightier 
champions  were  about  to  step  upon  the  stage,  whom 
God  would  so  fortify  by  his  Spirit,  and  so  protect 
by  his  pro\'idence,  that  all  the  power  of  France 
should  not  prevail  against  them,  and  from  the  midst 
of  the  .scaflblds  and  blazuig  stokes  with  which  its 
enemies  had  encompa.s.sed  it,  Protestantism  would 
come  forth  to  fill  Christendom  wth  disciples  and 
the  world  with  light. 

The  gieat  Jeador  of  the  Refonnation  in  Germany 
stepped  at  once  upon  the  scene.  No  note  sounded 
his  advent  and  no  herald  ushered  him  upon  the 
stage.  From  the  seclusion  of  his  monastery  at 
Erfurt  came  Luther,  startling  the  world  by  the 
suddenness  of  his  appealing,  and  the  authority  with 
which  he  spoke.  But  the  coming  of  the  great 
Reformer  of  France  was  gi-adual.  If  Luther  rose 
on  men  like  a  star  that  blazes  suddenly  forth  in  the 
dark  sky,  Calvin's  coming  was  like  that  of  day, 
sweetly  and  softly  oj)oning  on  the  mountain-tojis, 
streaking  the  horizon  with  its  silver,  and  steadily 
wa.\ing  in  brightness  till  at  last  the  whole  heavens 
are  filled  with  tlie  splendour  of  its  light. 


Calvin,  whose  birth  and  education  we  ai-e  now 
briefly  to  trace,  was  born  in  humble  condition,  like 
most  of  those  who  have  accomplished  gieat  things 
for  God  in  the  world.  He  fii-st  saw  the  light  on 
the  10th  of  .July,  1509,  at  Noyon  in  Picardy.'  His 
family  was  of  Norman  extraction.-  His  grandfather 
was  stiU  living  in  the  small  tovni  of  Pont  I'Eveque, 
and  was  a  cooper  by  trade.  His  father,  Gerard, 
was  apostolic  notary  and  secretary  to  the  bishop, 
through  whom  he  hoped  one  day  to  find  for  his  son 
John  preferment  in  the  Church,  to  which,  uifluenced 
doubtless  by  the  eWdent  bent  of  his  gemus,  he  had 
destined  him.  Yes,  higher  than  liLs  father's  lughe,st 
th-eam  was  the  Noyon  boy  to  lise  in  the  Church,  but 
in  a  more  catholic  Church  than  the  Roman. 

Let  us  sketch  the  young  Caljon.  We  have  before 
us  a  boy  of  about  ten  years.  He  is  of  delicate 
mould,  small  stature,  with  pale  features,  and  a 
bright  burning  eye,  indicating  a  soul  deeply  pene- 
trative as  well  as  richly  emotional.  There  hangs 
about  him  an  air  of  timidity  and  shyness' — a  not 
infrequent  accompaniment  of  a  mind  of  gi'eat  sensi- 
bility and  i)ower  lodged  in  a  fragile  bodily  organisa- 
tion. He  is  thoughtful  beyond  his  j-ears  ;  devout, 
too,  up  to  tlie  standard  of  the  Roman  Clmixjh,  and 
beyond  it ;  he  is  punctual  as  stroke  of  clock  in  his 


'  Johannis  Calvini  Viia  d  Theodora  Beza ;  Geneva,  1575. 
(No  paging.) 

•  "  La  famillo  Cauvin  etait  d'origine  normande ;  le 
g^and-p^^•e  du  Eetormateur  habitait  Pont  I'Evfque;  il 
I'^tait  tonnelicr."  (Ferdinand  Rossignol.  Les  ProHstanit 
lUustres ;  Paris,  1SG2.  M.  Rossignol  adds  in  a  foot-note : 
"  Chauvin— dans  le  dialecte  Picai-d  on  pronon^ait  Cauvin 
— lo  E6formateur  signa  les  ajuvres  latines  Calrinus,  et, 
faisant  passer  cctte  orthogi-apho  dans  lo  fran^ais,  B8 
nomma  lui-mfmo  Calvin." 

'  "  Ego  qiu  natura  subrusticus,  umbram  et  otiuin 
semper  auiavi,"  says  lie  of  himself  in  liis  Epistle  to  the 
Reader  in  his  Commcntarij  on  the  I'salms.  (Calvini  0pp., 
vol.  iii.;  Amstei'dam,  1GC7.) 
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religious  obsei-^ances.'  Nor  Ls  it  a  mere  mecha- 
nical devotion  which  he  practises.  The  soul  t)iat 
looks  forth  at  those  eyes  can  go  mechanically  about 
nothing.  As  regards  his  morals  he  has  been  a 
Nazarite  from  his  youth  up  :  no  stain  of  outsvaid 
vice  has  touched  him.  This  made  the  yoimg  Calvin 
a  mysteiy  in  a  sort  to  his  companions.  By  the 
beauty  of  his  life,  if  not  by  v.-orUs,  he  became  their 
unconscious  reprover." 

From  his  paternal  home  the  young  Calvin  passed 
to  the  stately  mansion  of  the  ilommoi-s,  the  lords 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  Iwur  that  saw  Cahin 
cross  this  noble  thi-eshold  was  a  not  uneventful  one 
to  htm.  He  was  not  niiicli  at  home  in  the  stately 
halls  that  now  ofxincd  to  receive  him,  and  often, 
hi;  tells  us,  he  Wius  fain  to  hide  in  some  shady  corner 
from  the  observation  of  the  brilliant  company'  that 
tilled  them.  But  the  discipline  he  here  underwent 
wa.s  a  needful  prejtai-atiou  for  liis  life's  work. 
Educated  with  the  young  Mommore,  but  at  his 
father's  cost,"'  he  received  a  more  thorough  clas.sical 
gi-ounding,  and  acqim-ed  a  polish  of  mannei's  to 
which  he  must  ever  have  remained  a  stranger  had 
he  gi'own  up  under  lii-s  father's  humble  roof.  He 
who  was  to  be  the  coimsellor  of  princes,  a  ma.ster 
in  the  schools,  and  a  legislator  in  the  Church,  must 
needs  have  an  education  neither  superficial  nor 
nan-ow. 

The  young  Calvin  n)a.stered  with  wonderful  ease 
what  it  cost  his  class-fellows  much  labour  and  time 
to  acquii-e.  His  knowledge  seemed  to  come  by  in- 
tuition. While  yet  a  child  he  loved  to  pi-ay  in  the 
open  air,  thus  giring  proof  of  e.xpansiveness  of  soul. 
The  age  could  not  think  of  God  but  as  dwelling  in 
"temples  made  with  hands."  Calvin  sublimely 
realised  him  as  One  whose  presence  fills  the  temple 
of  the  univei-se.  In  this  he  resemVjles  the  young 
Ansehii,  who,  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  gi-and  mountains 
that  guard  his  native  valley  of  Aosta,  lielieved  that 
if  he  could  climb  to  theii-  summit  he  would  be  nearer 
him  who  has  j^laced  his  throne  in  the  sky.  At 
this  time  the  chaplaincy  of  a  small  church  in  the 
nfighl>ourhood,  termed  La  Gesine,  fell  vacant,  and 
(ieraitl  Chauvin,  finding  the  expense  of  his  son's 
etlucation  too  much  for  him,  solicited  and  obtained 
(l.")21)  from  the  bishop  the  appointment  for  his 
son  John.*  Cahin  was  then  only  twelve  yeai-s  of 
age  ;  but  it  was  the  manner  of  the  times  for  even 
younger  persons  to  hold  ecclesiastical  offices  of 
still  higher  gi-ade — to  have  a  bishop's  crozier,  or  a 


cardinal's  hat,  before  they  were  well  able  to  under- 
stand what  these  dignities  meant.*  The  young 
Chaplain  of  Gesine  had  his  head  solemnly  shorn 
by  the  bishop  on  the  eve  of  Corpus  Christi,^  and 
although  not  yet  admitted  into  priest's  ordera,  he 
became  by  this  symbolic  act  a  member  of  the 
clergy,  and  a  servant  of  that  Church  of  which  he 
was  to  become  in  after-life,  without  exception,  the 
most  powerful  opponent,  and  the  foe  whom  of  all 
others  she  dreaded  the  most. 

Two  yeai-s  more  did  the  young  Chaplain  of  La 
Gesine  continue  to  reside  in  his  native  town  of 
Noyon,  holding  his  title,  but  discharging  no  duties, 
for  what  f\inctions  could  a  chUd  of  twelve  years 
perform  i  Now  came  the  Bluck  Deuth  to  Noyon. 
The  iiestilence,  a  dreadful  one,  caused  great  terror 
in  the  plat«,  many  of  the  iuliabitants  had  already 
been  carried  ott'  by  it,  and  the  canons  petitioned 
the  chapter  for  leave  to  live  elsewhere  during  its 
ravages.  Gerai-d  Chauvin,  trembling  for  the  safety 
of  his  son,  the  hope  of  his  life,  also  petitioned  the 
chapter  to  give  the  young  chaplain  "  liberty  to  go 
wherever  he  pleased,  ^vithout  loss  of  his  allowance." 
The  records  of  the  chapter  show,  according  to  the 
Vicar-General  Desmay,  and  the  Canon  Leva.ssexu', 
that  this  pel-mission  was  gi-anted  in  AugiLst,  1523.' 
The  j'oung  ilommoi-s  were  about  to  proceed  to 
Paris  to  prosecute  their  studies,  and  Gerai-d 
Chauvin  was  but  too  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
sending  his  son  along  vAth  his  fellow- students  and 
comrades,  to  study  in  the  capital.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  the  future  Reformer  quitted  his  father's 
house.  "  Flying  from  one  pestilence,"  say  his 
Romish  historians,  "  he  caught  another." 

At  Paris,  Calvin  entered  the  school  or  college  of 
La  Marche.  There  was  at  that  time  in  this  college 
a  vei-y  remarkable  man,  Mathurin  Cordier,  who 
was  renowned  for  his  exquisite  ta.ste,  his  pure 
LiUinity,  and  his  extensive  erudition.^  These  ac- 
complishments might  have  opened  to  Coixlier  a  i)ath 
to  bi-illiant  advancement,  but  he  was  one  of  those 
who  prefer  pin-suing  their  own  ta-stes,  and  retaining 
their  indei^endence,  to  occup\-ing  a  jX)sition  where 
they  should  to  some  extent  have  to  sacrifice  both. 
He  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  teaching  of  youth, 
and  his  fame  has  come  down  to  our  own  days  in 
connection  -svith  one  of  his  books  still  used  in  .some 
schools  under  the  title  of  Cordier's  Colloquies. 


'  "Ac  primo  quidem  quum  superstitionibus  Papattis 
maifis  pertinaciter  addictus  essem  "  'T  was  at  first  more 
obstinately  attached  than  any  one  to  Papal  supersti- 
tioii.s).— Cdirini  0pp..  vol.  iii. 

-  Beza,  Vita  Calvini.  »  Ibid.  *  IIAd. 


'  France  had  a  cardinal  who  was  only  sixteen,  Odel  do 
Chatillon,  brother  of  the  famous  admiral.  Portugal  had 
one  of  only  twelve ;  and  Leo  X.,  who  nominated  him,  had 
himself  been  created  Archbishop  of  Aii  at  five  years 
of  age. 

«  Desmay,  Vie  de  Calvin,  p.  31. 

'  Ann.  de  Noyon,  p.  IICO. 

8  Beza,  Vita  Calvini. 
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One  (lay  Mathiii-in  Oordier  saw  a  scbolai",  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  fresh  from  the  couuti-y,  enter 
his  school.  His  figiu-e  was  slender,  his  featiu-es 
were  sallow,  but  his  eye  lent  such  intelligence  and 
beauty  to  liis  fiice  that  the  teacher  could  not  help 
i-eiuarkiug  him.  Cordiei-  soon  saw  that  he  had  a 
pupil  of  no  ordiuai-y  genius  befoi'e  him,  and  after 
the  tii-st  few  days  the  scholar  of  foiu-teen  and  the 
man  of  fifty  became  inseparable.  At  the  hour  of 
school  dismissals  it  was  not  the  play-gi'o\md,  but  his 
lo^-ing,  genial  instiiictor,  who  grew  young  again  in 
the  society  of  his  pupil,  that  Cahin  sought.  Such 
was  the  gi'eat  teacher  whoni  God  had  provided  for 
tlie  yet  gi'eater  scholar. 

Mathurin  Cordier  was  not  the  mere  linguist. 
Hls  mind  was  fraught  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients.  The  highest  ^visdom,  it  is  true,  he  could 
not  impai-t,  for  both  master  and  pupil  were  stUl 
immei-sed  in  the  darkness  of  supei-stition,  but  the 
master  of  La  Marche  initiated  Ids  pupU  into  the 
spuit  of  the  Renaissance,  which  like  a  bahny  spring 
was  chasing  away  the  winter  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  freshening  the  world  T\ith  the  rich  vei-dure  and 
attractive  blossoms  of  ancient  civilisation.  The 
severe  yet  copious  diction  of  Cicero,  the  lofty 
thoughts  and  deep  wisdom  of  this  and  of  other 
great  masters  of  Roman  literatui-e,  the  young  Cahdn 
soon  learned  to  appreciate  and  to  admiie.  He  saw 
that  if  he  aspii-ed  to  ^vield  influence  over  his  fellow- 
men,  he  must  first  of  all  perfect  himself  in  the  use 
of  that  mighty  instriuneut  by  which  access  is  gained 
to  the  heart  and  its  deep  fountains  of  feeling,  and 
its  powerfid  springs  of  action  toxiched  and  set  in 
motion — language,  namel}-,  and  especially  written 
language.  From  this  houi-  the  young  student  began 
to  graft  upon  his  native  tongue  of  France  those 
gi'aces  of  style,  those  felicities  of  expi-ession,  that 
flexibility,  terseness,  and  fire,  which  should  fit  it  for 
expressing  with  equal  ease  the  most  delicate  shade 
of  sentiment  or  the  most  powerful  bm-st  of  feeling. 

It  is  remarkable  surely  that  the  two  gi-eat 
Refoimei-s  of  Europe  should  have  1jeen  each  the 
creator  of  the  language  of  his  native  country. 
Cahdn  Wius  the  father  of  the  French  tongue,  as 
Luther  was  the  fathoi-  of  the  German.  Thei-e  had 
been  a  languiige  in  these  countries,  doubtless,  since 
the  days  of  their  firat  savage  inhabitants,  a 
"French"  and  a  "German"  befoixj  thei-e  was  a 
Calvin  and  a  Luther,  just  as  there  was  a  steam- 
engine  before  James  Watt.  But  it  is  not  more 
true  that  Watt  wjus  llie  inventor  of  the  steam- 
engine,  by  making  it  a  really  u.seful  instrument, 
than  it  is  ti-ue  that  Luther  and  Cahin  were  the 
creiitom  of  their  respective  tongues  iis  now  spoken 
and  written.     Calvin  found  Fi-cncli,  as  LulLer  had 


found  German,  a  coai-se,  ineagre  speecii — of  narrovv' 
compass,  of  small  adaptability,  and  the  vehicle  of 
only  low  ideas.  He  breathed  into  it  a  new  life. 
A  vastly  wider  compass,  and  an  infinitely  fim  i 
flexibility,  did  he  give  it.  And,  moreover,  1. 
elevated  and  s;vnctiticd  it  by  pouring  into  it  tli. 
treasures  of  the  Gospel,  thereby  eniichiug  it  with  a 
multitude  of  new  terms,  and  subliming  it  with  tlio 
energies  of  a  celestial  fire.  This  tninsformatiou  in 
the  tongue  of  France  the  Reformer  achieved  li\' 
the  new  thinking  and  feeling  he  taught  his 
countrymen  ;  for  a  language  is  simply  the  outcome 
of  the  life  of  the  peoj)le  by  whom  it  is  spoken. 

"  Under  a  lean  and  attenuated  body,"  says  one  of 
his  enemies,  "  he  displayed  already  a  lively  and 
vigorous  spirit,  prompt  at  repai-tee,  bold  to  attack ; 
a  gi'eat  faster,  either  on  account  of  his  health,  and 
to  stop  the  fumes  of  the  headache  which  .issaulted 
him  continually,  or  to  have  his  mind  more  free  for 
writing,  studying,  and  improving  his  memoiy.  He 
spoke  but  little,  but  his  words  were  always  full  of 
gi"a'\-ity,  and  never  missed  then-  aim  ;  he  was  never 
seen  in  company,  but  always  in  i-etii-ement."'  How 
unlike  the  poetic  halo  that  smToimds  the  youth  of 
Luther  !  "  But,"  asks  Bungener,  "  is  thei-e  but  one 
style  of  poetry,  and  is  there  no  poetiy  in  the  steady 
pursuit  of  the  good  and  true  all  tlu'ough  the  age  of 
pleasm-e,  illusion,  and  disorder  ?"- 

That  Cahin  was  the  father  of  Fi-euch  Pro- 
testantism is,  of  com-se,  admitted  by  all ;  but  we 
less  often  hear  it  acknowledgetl  that  he  was  the 
father  of  French  literature.  Yet  this  sei-vice, 
siu-ely  a  great  one,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  much  the  illus- 
trious statesmen  and  philosophers,  the  brilliant 
historians  and  poets,  who  came  after  him,  owed  to 
him.  They  found  in  the  language,  which  he  had 
so  largely  helped  to  make  fit  for  their  use,  a 
suitable  vehicle  for  the  talent  and  genius  by  which 
they  made  themselves  and  their  country  famous. 
Their  wit,  their  sublimity,  and  their  wisdom  woidd 
have  been  smothered  in  the  opaque,  undi"amatic, 
poverty-stricken,  and  iidiarmonious  phi'aseology  to 
which  they  would  have  been  forced  to  consign 
them.  Than  language  there  is  no  more  jwwerfid 
instrumentality  for  civilising  men,  and  there  is  no 
more  powerful  instrumentality  for  fasliiouing  lan- 
guage than  tlie  Gospel. 

"  Luther,"  .s;iys  Bo.ssuet,  "  triumphed  oiiiUy,  but 
the  ])cn  of  Calvm  is  the  more  correct.  Both  ex- 
celled in  sijeakiug  the  language  of  their  country." 


'  Florimond  dc  'Rtpmonil,  Hhtonj  of  Ihc  nif.  Progress, 
and  DceJine  of  the  Urresij  n/  his  Age. 
•  Bungenor,  Life  <>/  Calvin,  p.  13;  Edin.,  1863. 
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"To  Calvin,"  says  Etienne  Pasquier,  "ourtongiie 
is  greatlj-  indebted."  "No  one  of  those  who  pre- 
ceded him  excelled  him  in  -vrriting  well,"  says 
E»mond,  "and  few  since  have  approached  him  in 
Ijeauty  and  felicity  of  language." 

Calvia  fulfilled  his  coiu-se  under  Cordier,  and  in 
1.526  he  passed  to  the  College  of  Montaigu,  one  of 
the  two  seminaries  in  Pai-Ls — the  Sorbonne  beiug 
the  other — for  the  training  of  priest.s.  His  affection 
for  his  old  master  of  La  ilarche,  and  his  sense  of 


benefit  received  fiom  him,  the  future  P-eformer 
canied  with  him  to  the  new  college — nay,  to  the 
grave.  In  after-years  he  dedicated  to  him  his  C'oia- 
mentanj  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thesmloniam. 
In  doing  so  he  takes  occasion  to  attribute  to  the 
lessons  of  Cordier  all  the  progress  he  had  made  iu 
the  higher  branches  of  study,  and  if  posterity,  he 
says,  derives  any  fruit  from  his  works,  he  would 
have  it  known  that  it  is  indebted  for  it,  in  part  at 
least,  to  Cordier. 


CHAPTEPt  YIL 


C  A  L  V  I  >■   S       C  O  S  V  E  E  S  I  O  X. 

Calvin  m  the  Montaigu— His  Devotions  and  Studies— Auguries  of  his  Teachers— Calvin  still  in  Darkness— Trebly 
Armed— Olivetan— Discussions  between  Olivetan  and  Calvin— Doubts  Awakened — Great  Struggles  of  Soul— The 
Priests  Advise  him  to  Confess— Olivetan  sends  him  to  the  Bible — Opens  the  Book— Sees  the  Cross— Another 
Obstacle— The  "Church"— Sees  the  Spiritual  Glory  of  the  True  Church— The  Glory  of  the  False  Chur-ch 
Vanishes — One  of  the  Great  Battles  of  the  World — Victory  and  its  Fruits. 


On  crossing  the  threshold  of  Lii  Montaig)i,  Calvin 
felt  himself  in  a  new  Viut  not  a  better  atmosphei-e. 
Unlike  that  of  La  Marche,  which  was  sunny  wth 
the  free  ideas  of  Republican  Rome,  the  aii-  of 
Montaigu  was  musty  witli  the  dogmas  of  the  school- 
men. But  as  yet  Cahin  could  breathe  that  air. 
The  student  with  the  pale  face,  and  the  grave  and 
serious  deportment,  did  not  fail  to  satisfy  the  most 
scholastic  and  chui-chy  of  the  profeasora  at  whose 
feet  he  now  sat.  His  place  was  never  empty  at 
m;i.ss ;  no  fast  did  he  ever  profane  by  tasting  for- 
bidden dish  ;  and  no  saint  did  he  ever  afti'ont  l)y 
failing  to  do  due  honoiu-  to  his  or  her  fete-day. 

The  young  student  was  not  more  pimctiral  in  his 
devotions  than  a-ssiduovis  in  hLs  .studies.  So  ardent 
was  he  iu  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  that  often  the 
hours  of  meal  pas.se<l  \\-ithout  hLs  eating.  Long  after 
others  were  locked  in  sleep  lie  was  still  awake ;  he 
would  keen, poring  over  the  page  of  schoolman  or 
F;ither  till/iir  into  tlie  morning.  The  irJiabitants  of 
that  quarter  of  Paris  were  wont  to  watch  a  tiny 
ray  that  might  be  seen  streaming  from  a  ceitain 
window  of  a  certain  chamber — Cah-in's — of  the 
college  after  every  other  liglit  had  been  extin- 
guished, and  long  after  the  midnight  hour  had 
passed.  His  teiichers  formed  the  higliest  hoi>es  of 
him.  A  youth  of  so  fine  parts,  of  an  industry 
so  unflagging,  and  who  was  withal  so  pious,  was 
.sure,  they  said,  to  rise  high  in  the  Cliurch.  They 
prognosticated  for  liim  no  mere  country  curacy  or 


rt^torehi]),  no  mere  city  clioc€.se,  nothing  less  vr.i.'!  in 
store  for  such  a  scholar  than  the  pui-jjle  of  a  car- 
dinal. He  who  was  now  the  pride  of  theii*  college, 
was  sure  in  time  to  become  one  of  the  lights  of 
Christendom.  Yes  !  one  of  the  lights  of  Chi-is- 
tendom,  the  student  with  the  pale  face  and  the 
biu-ning  eye  was  fated  to  become.  Wide  around 
was  his  light  to  beam ;  nor  was  it  the  nations  of 
Europe  only,  sitting  meanwhile  in  the  shadow  of 
Rome,  that  Calvin  was  to  enlighten,  but  tribes  and 
jjcoples  afar  off,  inhabiting  islands  and  continents 
which  no  eye  of  explorer  had  yet  discovei-ed,  and 
no  keel  of  navigator  had  yet  touched,  and  of  which 
the  Chi-istendom  of  that  horn-  knew  nothing. 

But  the  man  who  had  been  chosen  as  the  instni- 
raent  to  lead  the  nations  out  of  their  prison-house 
was  meanwliile  shut  up  iu  the  same  doleful  cap- 
tivity, and  needed,  fii-st  of  all,  to  be  hiiaself  brought 
out  of  the  darkness.  The  story  of  his  emanci- 
pation— his  straggles  to  break  his  ch.ain — is  in- 
stractive  as  it  is  touching.  Calvin  is  made  to  feel 
what  Scripture  so  emphatically  temis  "  the  jjower 
of  darkness,"  the  .strength  of  the  fettei-,  and  the 
helplessness  of  the  jwor  ca]itive,  that  "  remember- 
ing the  gall  and  the  wonnwood"  he  may  be  touched 
with  i)ity  for  the  miseries  of  those  he  is  called  to 
libeiate,  and  may  continue  to  toil  in  patience  and 
f:iith  till  their  fettei-s  are  broken. 

Tlie  Refonnation  was  in  the  air,  and  the  young 
student    could    hai-dly    breathe    without    inhaling 
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somewhat  of  the  new  life ;  and  j-et  he  seemed 
tolerably  secure  against  catching  the  infection. 
He  was  doubly,  trebly  armed.  In  the  iirst  place, 
he  lived  in  the  orthodox  atmosphere  of  the  Mou- 
taigu ;  he  was  not  likely  to  hear  anything  there 
to  corrupt  his  faith  :  secondly,  his  head  had  been 
shorn ;  thus  he  stood  at  the  plough  of  Rome, 
and  would  he  now  turn  back  I  Then,  again,  his 
daily  food  were  the  schoolmen,  the  soundly  nu- 
tritious qualities  of  whose  doctrines  no  one  in  the 


day  he  contemplated  the  Papacy  more  and  more, 
not  as  it  was  in  fact,  but  as  idealised  and  fashioned 
in  his  own  mind  ;  a  few  years  more  and  his  whole 
thinking,  reasoning,  and  feeling  woidd  have  been 
intertwined  and  identified  wth  the  system,  every 
avenue  would  have  been  closed  and  barred  against 
light,  and  Calvin  would  have  become  the  ablest 
champion  that  ever  enrolled  himself  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Roman  Church.  We  should,  at  this  day,  have 
heard  much  more  of  Calvin  than  of  Bellannine. 
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Montaigu  questioned.  Over  and  aliovc  liis  daily 
and  hourl)'  lessons,  the  young  scholar  fortified  liini- 
self  against  the  aj)])roiiches  of  lieresy  by  tlie  rigid 
observance  of  all  outward  rites.  True,  ho  had  a 
mind  singularly  keen,  ])enetrating,  and  itiquisitive  ; 
but  this  did  not  much  lielp  the  matter;  for  when 
a  mind  of  that  caste  takes  hold  of  a  system  like 
the  Papacy,  it  is  with  a  tenacity  that  refuses  again 
to  let  it  go;  tlie  intellect  finds  both  ])leasure  niid 
pride  in  tlie  congenial  work  of  framing  arguments 
for  the  defence  of  error,  till  at  last  it  becomes  tli«^ 
dupe  of  its  own  subtlety.  This  was  the  issue  to 
which  tlin  young  Calvin  was  now  tending.  Every 
day  his  mind  was  becoming  more  one-sided ;  every 


But  God  had  provided  an  opining  for  tlie  arrow 
to  enter  in  the  trii>lo  arnioin-  in  which  the  young 
student  was  enciusing  himself  Calvin's  cousin, 
Olivetan,  a  disciple  of  Lefe\rc's.  now  came  to 
Paris.  Living  in  the  same  city,  the  cousins  were 
fi-equently  in  each  other's  company,  and  the  new 
opinions,  which  wei-e  agitating  Paris,  and  beginning 
to  find  confessoi-s  in  the  Place  de  Grfeve,  became  a 
to])ic  of  frequent  convei'se  between  them. '  Nay,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  Calvin  had  witne.s.sed  some 
of  the  martyrdoms  we  liave  narrated  in  a  previous 
chapter.     The  great  bell  of  Notre  Dame  had  sum- 
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moned  all  Paris — and  why  not  Cah-ia? — to  see 
how  the  young  Pavane  and  the  hermit  of  Li^Ty 
could  stand  with  looks  undismayed  at  the  stake. 
Olivetan  and  Calvin  are  not  of  one  mind  on  the 
point,  and  the  debates  wax  wami.  Olivetan  boldly 
assails,  and  Calvin  as  boldly  defends,  the  dogmas  of 
the  Church.  In  this  closet  there  is  a  great  battle- 
field. There  are  but  two  combatants  before  us,  it 
is  traej  but  on  the  conflict  there  hang  issues  far 
more  momentous  than  have  depended  on  many 
great  battles  in  which  numerous  hosts  have  been 
engaged.  In  this  humble  apartment  the  Old  and 
the  New  Times  have  met.  They  struggle  the  one 
with  the  other,  and  as  victory  shall  incline  so  will 
the  New  Day  rise  or  fade  on  Chi-istendom.  If 
Olivetan  shall  be  worsted  and  boiuid  again  to  the 
chariot-wheel  of  an  infallible  Church,  the  world 
will  never  see  that  beautiful  vei-sion  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  vernacular  of  France,  which  is 
destined  to  accomplish  so  much  in  the  way  of 
diliusing  the  light.  But  if  Cah-iu  shaU  lower  his 
sword  before  his  cousin,  and  j-ield  himseK  iip  to 
the  arguments  of  Lefevre's  disciple,  what  a  blow 
to  Rome !  The  scholar  on  whose  sharp  dialectic 
weapon  her  rejn'esentatives  in  Paris  have  begim 
to  lean  in  prospect  of  coming  conflict,  will  pass 
over  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  to  lay  his  bril- 
liant genius  and  vast  acquii-ements  at  the  feet  of 
Protestantism. 

The  contest  between  the  two  cousins  is  renewed 
day  by  day.  These  are  the  battles  that  change  the 
world — not  those  noisy  afiairs  that  are  fought  with 
cannons  and  -sabres,  but  those  in  which  souls  wrestle 
to  establish  or  overthrow  great  principles.  "  There 
are  but  two  religions  in  the  world,"  we  hear  Olivetan 
saying.  "  The  one  class  of  religions  are  those  wliieli 
men  have  invented,  in  all  of  which  man  saves  him- 
self by  ceremonies  and  good  works ;  the  other  is 
that  one  religion  which  is  revealed  in  the  Bible,  and 
which  teaches  man  to  look  for  salvation  solely  from 
the  free  gi-ace  of  God."  "  I  will  have  none  of  your 
new  doctrines,"  Calvin  sharply  rejoins ;  "  think 
you  that  I  have  lived  in  error  aU  my  days  1"  But 
Calvin  is  not  so  siu-e  of  the  matter  as  he  looks. 
The  words  of  his  cousin  have  gone  deeper  into  hjs 
heart  than  he  is  willing  to  admit  even  to  himself; 
and  when  Olivetan  has  taken  farewell  for  the  day, 
scarce  has  the  door  been  closed  beluiul  him  when 
Calvin,  bursting  into  teai-s,  falls  upon  his-  knees, 
and  gives  vent  in  prayer  to  the  doubts  and 
anxieties  that  agitate  him. 

The  doubts  by  which  his  soul  was  now  shaken 
gi'cw  in  strength  with  eacli  renewed  disciission. 
What  shall  he  do  ?  Shall  he  fonsake  the  Cliurch  ? 
That  seems  to  him  like  casting  himself  into  the 


gulf  of  perdition.  And  yet  can  the  Church  save 
him  t  There  Ls  a  new  light  breaking  in  upon  him, 
in  which  her  dogmas  are  melting  away  ;  the  ground 
beneath  him  is  sinking.  To  what  shall  he  cling? 
Hls  agitation  gxew  anon  into  a  gi-eat  tempest.  He 
felt  within  him  "  the  sorrows  of  death,"  and  his 
closet  resounded  with  sighs  and  groans,  as  did 
Luther's  at  Erfui-t.  This  tempest  was  not  in  the 
intellect,  although  doubtless  the  darkness  of  his 
uudei-standing  had  to  do  with  it ;  its  seat  was  the 
soul — the  conscience.  It  consisted  in  a  sense  of 
guilt,  a  consciousness  of  vileness,  and  a  shuddering 
apprehension  of  ■«Tath.  So  long  as  he  had  to  do 
merely  with  the  saints,  creatures  like  himseK,  only  a 
little  holier  it  might  be,  it  was  all  well.  But  now 
he  was  standing  in  the  presence  of  that  infinitely 
Holy  One,  vrith.  whom  evU  caimot  dwell.  He  was 
standing  there,  the  blackness  and  A-ileness  of  his  sin 
sho^Ti  in  the  clear  light  of  the  Divine  purity ;  he 
was  standing  there,  the  transgressor  of  a  law  that 
says,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die  " — that  death 
how  awfid,  yet  that  award  how  righteous  ! — he  was 
standing  there,  with  all  in  which  he  had  foiinerly 
trusted — saints,  rites,  good  works — swept  clean 
away,  with  nothing  to  protect  him  from  the  arm 
of  the  Lawgiver.  He  had  come  to  a  Judge  without 
an  advocate.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  Ijefore  that 
be  needed  an  advocate,  at  least  other  than  Rome 
provides,  because  before  he  saw  neither  God's  holi- 
ness nor  his  o^\ti  guQt ;  but  now  he  saw  both. 

The  struggle  of  Calvin  was  not  the  pei-plexity  of 
the  sceptic  imable  to  make  up  hLs  mind  among  con- 
flicting systems,  it  was  the  agony  of  a  soul  fleeing 
from  death,  b\it  seeing  as  yet  no  way  of  escape.  It 
was  not  the  conflict  of  the  intellect  wliich  has  broken 
loose  from  truth,  and  is  tossed  on  the  billows  of 
doubt  and  unbelief — a  painful  spectacle,  and  one  of 
not  infrequent  occuiTence  in  oiu'  centuiy ;  Cahdn's 
struggle  was  not  of  tlus  sort  ;  it  was  the  strong 
wi-estlings  of  a  man  who  had  firm  hold  of  the  gi-eat 
truths  of  Divine  revelation,  although  not  as  yet  of 
all  these  truths,  and  who  saw  the  terrible  realities 
which  they  bi'ought  liim  face  to  face  -svith,  and 
who  comprehended  the  dreadful  state  of  his  case, 
fixed  for  him  by  his  own  transgressions  on  tlie 
one  liand,  and  tlie  irrevocable  laws  of  the  Divine 
character  and  government  on  the  otlier.'  A  struggle 
this  of  a  much  more  terrific  kind  than  any  mei-e 
intellectual  one,  and  of  this  latter  sort  was  the  ear- 
nestness of  the  sixteenth  century.  Not  knowing  as 
yet  tliat  "  there  is  forgiveness  with  God,"  because  as 
yet  he  did  not  believe  in  the  "  atonement,"  through 
which   thei-e  cometh  a  free  forgiveness,  Calvin  at 
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this  hour  stood  looking  into  the  blackness  of  eternal 
darkness.  Had  he  doubted,  that  doubt  would  have 
mitigated  his  pain ;  but  he  did  not  and  could  not 
doubt ;  he  saw  too  surely  the  terrible  reality,  and 
knew  not  how  it  was  to  be  avoided.  Here  was 
hiiusflf,  a  transgressor  ;  there  was  the  law,  awarding 
death,  and  there  was  the  Judge  ready — nay,  bound 
— to  intUet  it :  so  Calvin  felt. 

The  seveiity  of  Calvin's  sti-uggle  was  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  his  self-righteousness.  That 
principle  had  been  growing  within  him  from  his 
youth  upwai'ds.  The  veiy  blamelessness  of  his  life, 
and  the  punctuality  vriih  which  he  discharged  all 
the  acts  of  devotion,  had  helped  to  nourish  it  into 
vigour  and  strength  ;  and  now  nothing  but  a  tem- 
pest of  surpassing  force  could  have  beaten  down 
and  laid  in  the  dust  a  pride  which  had  been  waxing 
higher  and  stronger  with  eveiy  rite  he  pei-formed, 
and  every  year  that  passed  over  him.  Ajid  till  his 
pride  had  been  laid  in  the  dust  it  was  impossible 
that  he  could  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
Great  Pliysician. 

But  meanwhile,  like  King  Joram,  he  went  to 
physicians  "who  could  not  heal  him  of  his  disease;" 
mere  empirics  they  were,  who  gave  him  beads  to 
count  and  relics  to  kiss,  instead  of  the  "  death  "  that 
atones  and  the  "blood"  that  cleanses.  "  Confess!"' 
cried  the  doctors  of  the  Montaigu,  who  could  read 
in  his  dimmed  ej'e  and  wasting  form  the  agony 
that  was  raging  in  his  soul,  and  too  surely  divined 
its  cause.  "  Confess,  confess  I"  cried  they,  in  alarm, 
for  they  saw  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  losing 
then-  most  promising  pupil,  on  whom  they  had  built 
so  man)'  hopes.  CalvLn  went  to  his  confessor ;  he 
told  him — not  all — but  as  much  as  he  durst,  and 
the  Father  gave  him  kindly  a  few  anodynes  from 
the  Church's  pharmacopoeia  to  relieve  his  pain.  The 
patient  strove  to  persuade  himself  that  his  trouble 
was  somewhat  assuaged,  and  then  he  would  turn  again 
to  the  schoolmen,  if  haply  he  might  forget,  in  the 
interest  awakened  by  their  subtleties  and  specula- 
tions, the  great  realities  that  had  engi'ossed  him. 
But  soon  there  would  descend  on  him  another  and 
fiercer  burst  of  the  tempest,  and  then  gi-oans  louder 
even  than  before  would  echo  through  his  chamber, 
and  tears  more  copious  than  he  had  yet  shed  woidd 
water  his  couch.^ 

One  day,  while  the  young  scholar  of  the  Montaigu 
was  passing  through  these  sti-uggles,  he  chanced  to 
visit  the  Place  de  Grfcve,  where  he  found  a  gi-eat 
crowd  of  priests,  soldiers,  and  citizens  gathered 
round  a  stake  at  which  a  disciple  of  the  new  doc- 
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trines  was  calmly  yielding  up  his  life  He  stood 
till  the  fire  had  done  its  work,  and  a  stake,  an  iron 
collar  and  chain,  and  a  heap  of  ashes  were  the  only 
memorials  of  the  tragedy  he  had  witnessed.  What 
he  had  seen  awakened  a  train  of  thoughts  ■within 
him.  "These  men,"  said  he  to  himself,  "have  a 
peace  which  I  do  not  possess.  They  endure  the 
lire  with  a  rare  courage.  I,  too,  could  brave  the 
fire,  but  were  death  to  come  to  me,  as  it  comes  to 
them,  with  the  sting  of  the  Chm-ch's  anathema  in 
it,  could  I  face  that  as  calmly  as  they  do  ?  Why  is 
it  that  they  are  so  coui-ageous  in  the  midst  of 
terroi-s  that  are  as  real  as  they  are  dreadful,  while 
I  am  oppressed  and  tremble  before  apprehensions 
and  forebodings?  Yes,  I  yriW  take  my  cousin 
Olivetan's  advice,  and  search  the  Bible,  if  haply  I 
may  find  that  '  new  way '  of  which  he  speaks,  and 
which  these  men  who  go  so  bravely  tlu-ough  the 
fire  seem  to  have  found."  He  opened  the  Book 
which  no  one,  says  Rome,  should  open  unless  the 
Church  be  by  to  interpret.  He  began  to  read, 
but  the  first  eflect  was  a  sharper  terror.  His  sins 
had  never  appeared  so  gi'eat,  nor  himself  so  vile 
as  now.^ 

He  would  have  shut  the  Book,  but  to  what  other 
quarter  could  he  turn  1  On  every  side  of  him 
abysses  appeared  to  be  opening.  So  he  continued 
to  read,  and  by-and-by  he  thought  he  could  discern 
dimly  and  afar  oft'  what  seemed  a  cross,  and  One 
hanging  upon  it,  and  his  form  was  like  the  Son  of 
God.  He  looked  again,  and  the  vision  was  clearer, 
for  now  he  thought  he  could  read  the  inscription 
over  the  head  of  the  Sufferer  :  "  He  was  woimded 
for  our  iniquities,  he  was  bi-uised  for  our  trans- 
gi-essions ;  the  chastisement  of  onr  peace  was  upon 
him,  and  with  his  stripes  wo  are  healed.''  A  ray 
now  shone  through  his  darkness;  he  thought  he 
could  see  a  way  of  escape — a  shelter  where  the 
black  tempest  that  lowered  over  him  would  no 
longer  beat  upon  his  head;  already  the  gi-eat 
burden  that  pressed  upon  him  was  less  heavy,  it 
seemed  as  if  about  to  fall  oil',  and  now  it  rolled 
down  as  he  kept  gazing  at  the  "  Crucified." 
"  O  Father,"  he  burst  out — it  was  no  longer  the 
Judge,  the  Avenger — "  O  Father,  his  sacrifice  has 
appeased  thy  WTath;  Ids  blood  has  washed  away 
my  impurities ;  his  cross  has  burnc  my  cui-se ;  his 
death  has  atoned  for  me  ! "  In  tlio  midst  of  the 
gi-eat  billows  his  feet  had  touched  the  bottom  :  he 
fovuid  the  gi-ound  to  be  good  :  he  was  uix)n  a  rock. 

Calvin,  however,  wsis  not  yet  safe  on  shore  and 
past  all  danger.  One  formidable  obstacle  he  had 
yet  to  sui-mount,  and  one  word  expresses  it — the 
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Church.  Christ  had  said,  "•  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway."  Tlie  Chiircli,  then,  was  the  temple  of 
Christ,  and  this  made  unity — tuiity  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  lands — one  of  her  essential  attributes. 
Tlie  Fathers  had  challenged  that  attribute  for  the 
true  Church.  She  must  be  one,  thev  had  said. 
Pi-ecLsely  so  ;  but  is  this  unity  outward  and 
visible,  or  inward  and  spiritual  ?  Tlie  '•  Quod 
semper,  quod  ubique  et  ab  omnibus,"  if  sought  in 
an  outward  i-ealisation,  can  be  found  only  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  How  many  have  fallen  over  this 
stumbling-block  and  never  risen  again :  how  many 
even  in  our  ovra  age  have  made  shipwreck  here  ! 
This  was  the  rock  on  which  Calvin  was  now  in 
danger  of  shipwreck.  The  Church  rose  before  his 
eyes,  a  venei-able  and  holy  society  ;  he  saw  her 
coming  dowii  fi'om  ancient  times,  covering  all  lands, 
embi-acing  in  her  i-anks  the  martyi-s  and  confe.ssoi's 
of  primitive  times,  and  the  gi-eat  doctore  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  the  Pope  at  then-  head,  the 
Vicar  of  Je.sus  Christ.  This  seemed  truly  a  temple 
of  Grod's  ovm  b\iilding.  With  all  its  faidts  it  yet 
was  a  glorious  Cliuivh,  Divine  and  heavenlv.  Must 
he  lea^e  thLs  augu.st  society  and  join  himself  to  a  few 
despised  disciples  of  the  new  opinions]  This  seemed 
like  a  razing  of  his  name  from  the  Book  of  Life.  Tliis 
wa.s  to  invoke  excommunication  upon  hLs  own  head, 
and  write  against  himself  a  sentence  of  exclusion 
from  the  family  of  Goil — nay,  from  God  himself  I 
Tliis  was  the  gi-eat  battle  that  Calvin  had  yet  to  fight. 

How  many  have  commenced  this  battle  only  to 
lose  it !  They  have  been  beaten  back  and  beaten 
down  by  the  pretended  Divine  authority  of  "  the 
Church,"  by  the  array  of  her  great  names  and  her 
great  Councils,  and  though  last,  not  least,  by  the 
teiTor  of  her  anathemas.  It  is  not  possible  for 
even  the  strongest  minds,  all  at  once,  to  throw  off 
the  spell  of  the  gi-eat  Enchantre.ss  Xor  would  even 
Calvin  have  conquered  in  tliis  sore  battle  had  he  not 
had  i-ecoui-se  to  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit,  wliich  is 
the  Word  of  God.  Ever  and  anon  he  came  back 
to  the  Bible  ;  he  sought  for  the  Chui-ch  as  she  is 
there  shown — a  spuitual  society,  Chiist  her  Head, 
the  Holy  Spirit  her  life,  tnith  her  foundation,  and 
believei-s  her  membei-s — and  in  proportion  as  this 
Chui-ch  disclosed  her  lieauty  to  him,  the  fictitious 
splendour  and  earthly  magnificence  which  shone 
around  the  Church  of  Rome  waned,  and  at  last 
vanished  outright. 

"  There  can  be  no  Church,''  we  hear  Calvin  sav- 


ing to  himself,  "  where  the  truth  is  not.  Here,  in 
the  Roman  Communion,  I  can  find  only  fables,  silly 
inventions,  muuife.st  falsehoods,  and  idolatrous  cei-e- 
monies.  The  society  that  is  founded  on  these  things 
cannot  be  the  Church.  If  I  shall  come  back  to  the 
truth,  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  will  I  not 
come  back  to  the  Church  ^  and  will  I  not  be  joined 
to  the  holy  company  of  prophets  and  apostles,  of 
saints  and  martyrs  I  And  as  regaids  the  Pope,  the 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  let  me  not  be  awed  by  a  big 
woi^d.  If  without  warrant  fi-om  the  Bible,  or  the 
caU  of  the  Christian  people,  and  lacking  the  holi- 
ness and  humility  of  Chiist,  the  Pope  place  himself  ' 
above  the  Church,  and  surroimd  himself  with  worldly 
jwmps,  and  aiTogatc  loixlship  over  the  faith  and 
consciences  of  men,  is  he  therefore  entitled  to  I 
homage,  and  nni.st  I  bow  down  and  tlo  obeisance  i 
The  Pope,"  concluded  Cahnn,  "  is  but  a  scarecrow, 
th-essed  out  in  niagniiicences  and  fulminations.  I 
\\"ill  go  on  my  way  without  minding  him." 

In  fine,  Cah-in  concluded  that  the  term  "Church" 
coidd  not  make  the  society  that  monojwlised  the 
term  really  "  the  Chm-ch."  High-sounding  titles 
and  lofty  assiunptions  could  give  neither  unity  nor 
authority ;  these  could  come  from  the  Tnith  alone ; 
and  so  he  abandoned  "the  Church"  that  he  might 
enter  the  Chui-ch — the  Church  of  the  Bible. 

The  victory  was  now  complete.  The  last  link 
of  Rome's  chain  had  been  rent  from  his  soul ;  the 
huge  phanta.smagoria  which  had  awed  and  terrified 
him  had  been  dissolved,  and  he  stood  up  in  the 
liberty  where'w'ith  Christ  had  made  him  fi-ee. 
Here  tnily  was  rest  after  a  gi-eat  fight — a  sweet 
and  blessed  dawn  after  a  night  of  thick  darkness 
and  tempest. 

Thus  was  fought  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the 
world.  When  one  thinks  of  what  was  won  for 
mankind  upon  this  field,  one  feels  its  issues  injlJor- 
tant  beyond  all  calculation,  and  would  rather  have 
conquered  u}xin  it  than  have  won  all  the  victories 
and  worn  all  the  laurels  of  Cwsar  and  Alexander. 
The  day  of  Calvin's  convei-sion  is  not  known,  but 
the  historian  D'Aubigne,  to  whose  res«ai"ch  the 
world  is  indebted  for  its  full  and  exact  knowledge 
of  the  event,  hits  determined  the  year,  1527  ;  and 
the  place,  Paris — that  city  where  some  of  the  saints 
of  Go<l  had  already  lieen  put  to  death,  and  where, 
in  yeai-s  to  come,  their  blood  was  to  be  poured  out 
like  water.  The  day  of  Calvin's  conversion  is  one 
of  tlie  memorable  davs  of  time. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


CALVIN  BECOMES  A  STUDENT  OF  LAW. 


Gato  of  the  Now  Kingdom— Crowds  Pressing  to  Enter— The  Few  only  Able  to  do  so— Lefevre  and  Farel  Sighing  for 
the  Conversion  of  Francis  I. — A  Greater  Conversion — Calvin  Refuses  to  be  made  a  Priest — Chooses  the  Profession 
of  Law — Goes  to  Orleans — PieiTe  de  I'EtoUe— Calvin  becomes  his  Scholar — Teaching  of  Etoile  on  the  Duty  of  the 
State  to  Punish  Heterodoxy— Calvin  among  his  College  Companions— A  Victory- Calvin  Studies  Greek — Melchior 
Wolmar — Calvin  Prepared  for  his  Work  as  a  Commentator — His  Last  Mental  Struggle. 


The  Refomiation  has  come,  and  is  setting  up 
anew  the  kingdom  of  the  Gospel  upon  the  earth. 
Flinging  wide  open  its  poi-tals,  and  stationing  no 
sentinel  on  the  thre.shold,  noi-  putting  price  upon 
its  blessings,  it  bids  all  enter.  We  see  great  mul- 
titudes coming  up  to  the  gate,  and  making  as  if 
they  would  press  in  and  become  citizens  of  this  new 
St«ite.  Great  scholars  and  erudite  divines  are 
groping  around  the  door,  but  they  are  not  able  to 
become  as  little  children,  and  so  they  cannot  find 
the  gate.  We  see  ecclesiastics  of  every  grade 
crowding  to  that  portal ;  there  stands  the  purple 
cardinal,  and  there  too  is  the  frocked  friar,  all 
eagerly  inquiring  what  they  may  do  that  they  may 
inherit  eternal  life ;  but  they  cannot  part  with  their 
sins  or  with  their  self-righteousness,  and  so  they 
cannot  enter  at  a  gate  which,  however  wide  to  the 
])Oor  in  spirit,  is  strait  to  them.  Puissant  kings, 
illustrious  statesmen,  and  powerful  nations  come 
marching  up,  intent  seemingly  on  eni'olling  them- 
selves among  the  citizens  of  this  new  society.  They 
stand  on  the  vei-y  threshold  ;  another  step  and  all 
will  be  well ;  but,  alas  !  they  hesitate ;  they  falter  ; 
it  is  a  moment  of  ten-ible  suspense.  What  blinds 
them  so  that  they  cannot  see  the  entrance  1  It  is 
a  little  word,  a  potent  spell,  which  has  called  up 
liefore  them  an  imposing  image  that  looks  tlie  im- 
|x-i-sonation  of  all  the  ages,  and  the  embodiment  of 
all  apostolic  virtues  and  ble.ssLngs — "  the  Church." 
Uazzled  by  this  apparition,  they  pause — they  reel 
liiitk  wards — the  golden  moment  passes  ;  and  from 
the  very  gates  of  evangelical  light,  they  take  the 
downward  road  into  the  old  darkness.  The  broad 
paliiway  is  filled  from  side  to  side  by  men  whose 
feet  have  touched  the  very  threshold  of  the  king- 
dom, but  who  are  now  returning,  some  ofiendcd  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  infant  Church ;  others  scared 
by  tlie  scaffold  and  the  stake;  othei-s  held  back 
by  their  love  of  ea.sc  or  their  love  of  sin.  A  few 
oidy  are  able  to  enter  in  and  earn  the  crown,  and 
len  these  enter  only  after  sore  fightings  and  great 
igonies  of  soul.  It  was  here  tliat  the  Reformation 
liad  its  beginning — not  in  the  high  places  of  the 


world,  amid  the  ambitions  of  thrones  and  the 
councils  of  cabinets.  It  struggled  into  birth  in  the 
low  places  of  society,  in  closets,  and  the  bosoms  of 
the  penitent,  amid  tears  and  strong  cries  and  many 
gi'oans. 

Paris  was  not  one  of  those  cities  that  were  destined 
to  be  glorified  by  the  light  of  Protestantism,  never- 
theless it  pleased  God,  as  narrated  in  the  last  chapter, 
to  make  it  the  scene  of  a  great  conversion.'  Lefe^Te 
and  Farel  were  sighing  to  enrol  among  the  disciples  of 
the  Gospel  a  gi-eat  potentate,  FrancLs  I.  If,  thought 
they,  the  throne  can  be  gained,  will  not  the  prepon- 
derance of  power  on  the  side  of  the  Gospel  infallibly 
assure  its  triumph  in  France  ?  But  God,  whose 
thoughts  are  not  as  man's  thoughts,  was  meanwliile 
woi'king  for  a  far  greater  issue,  the  conversion  even 
of  a  pale-faced  student  in  the  College  of  Montaigu, 
whose  name  neither  Lefevre  nor  Farel  had  e^•er 
happened  to  hear,  and  whose  very  existence  was 
then  imknown  to  them.  They  little  di'eamed  what 
a  conflict  was  at  that  very  hour  going  on  so  neiu- 
to  them  in  a  small  chamber  in  an  obscure 
quarter  of  Paris.  And,  although  they  had  known 
it,  they  could  as  little  have  conjectured  that  wlien 
tliat  young  scholar  had  liowed  to  the  force  of  the 
truth,  a  mightier  power  wovdd  have  taken  its  place 
at  the  side  of  the  Gospel  than  if  Francis  and  all  his 
court  had  become  its  patrons  and  champions.  Light 
cannot  be  spread  by  edict  of  king,  or  by  sword  of 
soldier.  It  is  the  Bible,  preached  by  the  evangelist, 
and  testified  to  by  the  martp-,  that  is  to  bid  the 
Gospel,  like  the  day,  shine  forth  and  bless  the 
earth. 

From  the  hour  of  Calvin's  convei-sion  he  became 
the  centre  of  the  Refomiation  in  France,  and  bj-- 
and-by  the  centre  of  the  Reformation  in  Christen- 
dom :  consequently  in  tracing  the  several  stiiges  of 
his  career  we  are  chronicling  tlio  successive  deve- 
lopments of  the  great  movement  of  Protestanti-sni. 

•  Desmay  says  that  it  was  at  Orleans,  and  Ka;mond 
that  it  was  at  Bourges,  that  Calvin  first  acquired  a  taste 
for  lieresy.  Both  are  mistaken :  Calvin  brought  that 
taste  with  him  to  the  old  city  of  Aurelian. 
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His  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  saw  the  C'hiuch 
of  Eome  disenchanted  of  that  illusive  splendour — 
that  pseudo-Di\-ine  authority — which  had  aforetime 
dazzled  and  subdued  him.  Where  formerly  there 
stood  a  spii-itual  building,  the  House  of  God,  the 
abode  of  truth,  as  he  believed,  there  now  rose  a 
temple  of  idols.  How  could  he  minister  at  Iier 
altai-s  !  True,  his  head  had  been  shorn,  but  he 
had  not  yet  received  that  indelible  character  wliich 
is  stamped  on  all  who  enter  the  priesthood,  and 
so  it  was  not  imperative  that  he  should  proceed 
farther  in  that  patli.  He  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  the  profession  of  law.  This  motle  of  retreat  from 
the  clerical  ranks  would  awaken  no  suspicion. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  his  father  had 
come,  at  about  the  same  time,  to  the  same  resolu- 
tion touching  the  future  profession  of  his  son, 
and  thus  the  young  Calvia  had  his  jiarent's  full 
consent  to  his  new  choice — a  coincidence  which 
Beza  has  pointed  out  as  a  somewhat  strikuig  one. 
The  path  on  which  Gerard  Chauvia  saw  his  son 
now  entering  was  one  in  which  many  and  bi-illiant 
honours  were  to  be  won  :  and  not  one  of  those 
pi-izes  was  there  which  the  marvellous  intellect  and 
the  rare  application  of  that  son  did  not  bid  fair  to 
gain.  Already  Gerard  in  fancy  saw  him  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  guiding  the  de.stinie.s  of 
France.  Has  Calvin  then  bidden  a  iinal  adieu  to 
theology,  and  are  the  courts  of  law  and  the  offices 
of  State  henceforth  to  claim  him  as  their  own  ? 
No  !  he  has  turned  aside  but  for  a  little  while,  that 
Ijy  varying  the  exercise  of  his  intellect  he  may 
bring  to  the  great  work  that  lies  before  him  a 
versatility  of  power,  an  amplitude  of  knowledge, 
and  a  range  of  sympathy  not  otlieiwise  attainable. 
Of  that  work  he  did  not  at  tliis  hour  so  much  as 
dream,  but  He  who  had  "  called  him  from  the  womb, 
and  ordained  liim  a  prophet  to  the  nations,"  was 
leading  him  by  a  way  he  knew  not. 

The  young  student  —  his  face  still  pale,  but 
beaming  witli  that  lofty  peace  that  succeeds  such 
tempests  as  those  wliich  had  beat  upon  him — crosses 
for  the  last  time  the  portal  of  the  Montaigu,  and, 
leaving  Paris  behind  him,  directs  liis  steps  to 
Orleans,  tlie  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Loii-e  wliicli 
dates  from  tlie  (hiys  of  Aurelian,  its  founder.  In 
that  city  wa.s  a  famous  univei-sity,  and  in  that  uni- 
versity was  a  famous  professor  of  law,  Pierre  de 
I'Etoile,  styled  tlie  Prince  of  Jurists.'  It  wa.s  the 
1  light  of  this  "  star"  that  attracted  the  young  Calvin 
to  Orleans. 

'  He  became  afterwards  President  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris.  "He  was  accounted,"  says  Beza,  "the  most 
subtle  jurisconsult  of  all  the  doctors."  (Hist,  dcs  Eglises 
Bi/ormfes,  torn,  i.,  p.  C.) 


The  science  of  jurispnidence  now  became  his 
study.  And  one  of  the  maxims  to  which  he  was  at 
times  called  to  listen,  as  he  sat  on  the  benches  of  the 
class-room,  enables  us  to  measiuethe  progress  which 
the  theory  of  liberty  had  made  in  those  days.  "  It 
is  the  magistrate's  duty,"  would  "  Peter  of  the  Star" 
say  to  his  scholars,  "  to  punish  otiences  against 
religion  as  well  as  ciimes  against  the  State." 
"  What  !  "  he  would  exclaim,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  was  propounding  an  incontrovertible  tnith, 
"  What  !  shall  we  hang  a  thief  who  robs  us  of  our 
pui'se,  and  not  burn  a  heretic  who  steals  from  us 
heaven  '  "  So  ill  undei-stood  was  then  the  distinction 
between  the  civil  and  the  spiiitual  jmisdictions. 
and  the  acts  falling  under  their  respective  cognis- 
ance. Under  this  code  of  jui-isprudence  were  Calviu 
and  that  whole  generation  of  Frenchmen  reared. 
It  had  pas.sed  in  Christendom  for  a  thousand  yeai-s 
as  indisputably  sound,  serving  as  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  yielding  its  legitimate  fi-uit 
in  those  baleful  fires  which  mingled  their  lurid  glare 
with  the  dawn  of  the  New  Times.  Under  no  other 
maxim  was  it  then  deemed  possible  for  nations  to 
floiu-ish  or  piety  to  be  preseiTed  ;  nor  was  it  till  a 
centuiy  and  a  half  after  Calvin's  time  that  tliis 
maxim  was  exploded,  for  of  all  ftttei-s  those  are  the 
hardest  to  be  rent  which  have  been  forged  by  what 
wears  the  guise  of  justice,  and  have  been  imposed  to 
protect  what  pi-ofesses  to  be  religion. 

The  future  Reformer  now  sits  at  the  feet  of 
the  famous  jurist  of  Orleans,  and,  by  the  study 
of  the  law,  whets  that  wonderful  intellect  which 
in  daj-s  to  come  was  to  unravel  so  many  mysteries, 
and  dissolve  the  force  of  so  many  si)ells  which  had 
enchained  the  soul.  What  maimer  of  man,  we 
ask,  was  Calvin  at  Orleans  ?  He  had  parted  com- 
pany with  the  schoolmen ;  he  had  bidden  the 
Fathei-s  of  the  Montaigu  adieu,  and  lie  had  turned 
lus  face,  as  he  believed,  towards  the  high  places  of 
the  world.  Did  his  impressions  of  Divine  things 
pass  away,  or  did  the  grandeui-s  of  time  dim  to  his 
eye  those  of  eternity  ?  No  ;  but  if  his  seriousness 
did  not  disappear,  his  shyness  somewhat  did.  His 
loving  sympathies  and  rich  genialities  of  heai-t, 
like  a  secret  gi-avitation— for  they  wei-e  not  much 
expressed  in  words — drew  companions  around  him, 
and  his  superiority  of  intellect  gave  him,  without 
his  seeking  it,  the  lead  amongst  them.  His  fellow- 
students  were  a  noisy,  pleasure-loving  set,  and 
their  revels  and  tjuarrels  woke  up,  rather  rudely 
at  times,  the  echoes  of  the  academic  hall,  and 
broke  in  upon  the  quiet  of  the  sti-eets  ;  but  the 
higli-soided  honour  and  purity  of  Cah-in,  imtouched 
by  soil  or  stain  amidst  the  ])astimes  and  Bac- 
chanalian riots  that  went  on  around  him,  joini 
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to  his  lofty  genius,  made  him  the  admii'ation  of 
his  comrades. 

The  nation  of  Picardy — for  the  students  were 
classified  into  nations  according  to  the  provinces 
they  came  from — elected  the  young  Calvin  as  their 
proctor,  and  in  this  capacity  he  was  able,  by  his 
legal  knowledge,  to  recover  for  lu.s  nation  certain 
privileges  of  which  they  had  been  deprived.  There 
have  been  more  brilliant  aftairs  tlian  thi.s  triuuipli 
over  the  local  aiitlioiity  who  had  ti'euclied  upon 
academic  riglits,  hut  it  was  noisily  applauded  by 
tlio.se  for  whom  it  was  won,  and  to  tlie  young 
victor  tliis  petty  waifare  was  an  earnest  of  greater 
battles  to  be  fought  on  a  wider  arena,  and  of 
prouder  victories  to  be  won  over  greater  oppo- 
nents. The  future  Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom  of 
France  —  for  no  inferior  position  had  Gerard 
Chauvin  elected  foi-  his  son  to  till — had  taken  his 
first  step  on  tlie  road  whicli  would  most  surely 
conduct  him  to  this  high  dignity.  Step  after  step 
— to  Ids  genius  how  ea.sy  ! — would  bring  him  to 
it ;  and  there  having  passed  life  in  honourable 
labour,  lie  would  leave  his  name  inscribed  among 
those  of  the  legislators  and  jihilosophers  of  France, 
while  his  bust  would  adorn  the  Louvre,  or  the 
Hall  of  Justice,  and  his  bones,  iiuirned  in  marble, 
would  sleep  in  some  cathedral  aisle  of  Paris.  Such 
was  the  prospect  that  opened  out  before  the  eye  of 
his  fatlier,  luid,  it  is  possible,  before  his  own  also 
at  this  period  of  liis  life.  Very  grand  it  was, 
but  not  nearly  so  grand  as  that  which  ended  in  a 
simple  grave  by  the  Rhone,  marked  only  by  a 
pine-t)-ee,  with  a  name  like  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament,  that  needed  no  chiselled  bust  and  no 
marble  cenotajjli  to  keep  it  in  remembrance. 

Calvin  next  went  to  Bourges.  He  was  attracted 
to  this  city  by  the  fame  of  Alciati  of  Milan,  who 
was  lecturing  on  law  in  its  university.  The  Italian 
loved  a  good  table,  and  a  well-filled  purse,  but  he 
had  the  gift  of  eloquence,  and  a  rare  genius  for 
jurisprudence.  "  Andrew  Alciat,"  says  Beza,  "  was 
esteemed  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  of  all  the 
jurisconsults  of  his  time.'"  The  eloquence  of 
Alciati  kindled  anew  Calvin's  entliusiasm  for  the 
study  of  law.  Tlie  liours  were  then  early ;  but 
Calvin,  Beza  informs  us,  sat  up  till  midnight,  and, 
on  awakening  in  the  morning,  spent  an  hour  in 
bed  recalling  to  memory  what  he  had  learned  the 
evening  previous.  At  Bourges  was  another  di.s- 
tinguished  man,  learned  in  a  wisdom  that  Alciati 
knew  not,  and  whose  pi-elections,  if  less  brilliant, 
were  more  useful  to  tlie  young  student.  Melchior 
Wolmar,  a  German,  tauglit  the  Greek  of  Homer, 


'  Beza,  Hist,  dea . 
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Demosthenes,  or  Sophocles,  "  but  less  publicly, " 
says  Bungener,  "  though  with  small  attempts  at 
concealment,  the  Greek  of  another  book  far 
mightier  and  more  important."' 

When  Cah-in  arrived  in  Bourges  he  knew  nothing 
of  Greek.  His  Latinity  he  had  received  at  Paris 
from  Mathurin  Cordier,  whose  memory  he  ever  most 
ati'ectionately  clierished ;  but  now  he  was  to  be 
initiated  into  tho  tongue  of  ancient  Greece.  Tliis 
service  was  rendered  him  by  Melchior  Wolmar," 
wlio  liad  lieen  a  pupil  of  the  celebiated  BiuUe-.is. 

Calvin  now  had  access  to  tlie  Oracles  of  God  in 
the  very  words  in  which  inspired  men  had  written 
them — an  indispensable  qualification  surely  in  one 
who  was  to  be  the  fii-st  great  interpreter,  in 
modern  times,  of  the  New  Testament.  He  could 
more  exactly  know  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  speaking 
in  the  Word,  and  more  fully  make  known  to  men 
the  glory  of  Divine  mysteries ;  and  the  commen- 
taries of  Calvin  are  perhaps  unsurpassed  to  this 
day  in  the  combined  qualities  of  clearness,  accu- 
racy, and  depth.  They  were  in  a  sort  a  second 
giving  of  the  Oracles  of  God  to  men.  Their  pub- 
lication was  as  when,  in  the  Apocalypse,  "  the 
temple  of  God  was  opened  in  lieaven,  and  there 
was  seen  in  his  temple  the  ark  of  his  testament." 

Before  leaving  Orleans  liis  spiritual  equiimient 
for  his  great  work  had  been  completed.  The  agony 
he  had  endured  in  Paris  returned  in  pai-t.  He 
may  have  contracted  from  his  law  studies  some  of 
the  dross  of  earth,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  the 
furnace  for  the  last  time.  Doubts  regarding  his 
salvation  began  again  to  agitate  him  ;  the  "  Church  " 
rose  up  again  before  him  in  all  lier  huge  fascination 
and  enchantment.  These  were  the  very  foes  he  had 
already  vanquished,  and  left  dead,  as  he  believed, 
on  the  battle-field.  Again  tliey  stood  like  menacing 
spectres  in  liis  path,  and  he  had  to  recommence  the 
fight,  and  as  at  Paris,  so  again  in  Orleans  he  had 
to  wage  it  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  in  the  fiweat  of 
his  heart.  "  I  am  in  a  continual  battle,"  he  writes  ; 
"  I  am  assaulted  ixnd  .shaken,  as  when  an  armed 
man  is  forced  by  a  violent  blow  to  stagger  a  few 
ste))s  backward.'"  Grasping  once  more  tlie  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  he  put  his  foes  to  flight,  and  when 
the  conflict  was  over  Calvin  found  himself  walking 
in  a  clearer  light  than  lie  had  ever  before  enjoyed  ; 
and  that  light  contiiuied  nil  the  way  even  to  his 
life's  end.  There  gathered  often  around  him  in 
aftei--days  the  darkness  of  outward  trial,  but  never- 
more was  there  darkness  in  his  soul. 

2  Bungener,  Life  of  Calvin,  p.  18. 

'  Beza,  Vita  CaMm.    Laval.,  Hist,  ife/bnii.  in  France, 
vol.  i.,  p.  25.     ficza,  Hist,  des  Eglisea  Rt!f.,  torn,  i.,  p.  0. 
*  Calvin,  Jiutit.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  2. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


CALVIN    THE    EVANGELIST,    AND    BERQUIN    THE    MARTYR. 

Calvin  Abandons  tlie  Study  of  tlic  Law — Goes  to  Bourges— Boui'ges  under  Margaret  of  Is^avarre — Its  Evangelisation 
ali-eady  Couuneneed — The  Citizens  entreat  Calvin  to  become  their  Minister — He  begins  to  act  as  an  Evangelist 
in  Bourges — The  Work  extends  to  the  Villages  and  Castles  around— The  Plottings  of  the  Monks— His  Father's 
Death  calls  Calvin  away — A  Martyr,  Louis  de  Berquin — His  Youth — His  Conversion— His  Zeal  and  Eloquence 
in  Spreading  the  Gospel— Imprisoned  by  the  Sorbonnists— Set  at  Liberty  by  the  King— Imprisoned  a  Second 
and  a  Third  Time — Set  at  Liberty — Erasmus'  Counsel — Berquin  Taxes  the  Sorbonnists  with  Heresy — An  Image 
of  the  Vu-gin  Mutilated— Berquin  consigned  to  the  Conciergerie — His  Condemnation  and  Fi-ightful  Sentence — 
Efforts  of  Budaeus— Berquin  on  his  "Way  to  the  Stake— His  Attire— His  Noble  Behaviour— His  Death. 


E.MERGING  from  the  furnace  '■  purified  seven  times," 
Calvin  abandons  the  study  of  the  law,  casts  behind 
him  the  great  honoura  to  wliich  it  invited  him, 
turns  again  to  the  Chui-ch — not  her  whose  head  is 
on  the  Seven  Hills — and  puts  liis  hand  to  the 
Gospel  plough,  never  to  take  it  away  till  death 
should  withdi-aw  it.  Quitting  Orleans  he  goes  to 
Bourges. 

"With  Bourges  two  illustrious  conquerors  of 
former  days  had  associated  theii-  names :  Csesar 
had  laid  it  in  ashes  ;  Charlemagne  had  raised  it  up 
from  its  ruins ;  now  a  greater  hero  than  either 
enters  it,  to  begin  a  career  of  conquests  which  these 
warriors  might  well  have  en\'ied,  destined  as  they 
were  to  eclipse  in  true  glory  and  far  outlast  any 
they  had  ever  achieved.  It  was  here  that  Cahln 
made  his  first  essay  as  an  evangeEst. 

Bourges  was  situated  in  the  pro\Tnce  of  Beriy, 
and  as  Margaret,  whom  we  have  specially  men- 
tioned in  former  chapters,  as  the  disciple  and  cor- 
respondent of  Brigonnet  and  Lefe^^•e,  had  now 
become  Queen  of  Navan-e  and  Duchess  of  Berry, 
Bourges  was  under  her  immediate  jurisdiction. 
Prepared  to  protect  in  othei-s  the  Gospel  which 
she  hei-self  loved,  Bourges  presented  an  opening 
for  Protestantism  which  no  other  city  in  all  France 
at  that  time  did.  Under  INIargaret  it  became  a 
centre  of  the  evangelisation.  For  some  time  pre- 
vious no  little  religious  femientation  had  been 
going  on  among  its  population.'  Tlie  new  doctrines 
had  found  their  way  tliither  ;  they  were  talked  of 
in  its  social  gatherings ;  they  had  begun  even  to 
be  heai-d  in  its  pulpits ;  certain  ])riests,  jwho  had 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  were  preaching 
it  with  tolerable  clearness  to  congi-egations  com- 
posed of  laAvyers,  students,  and  citizens.  It  was  at 
this  crisis  that  Cahdn  arrived  at  Bourge.s. 

His  fame  had  preceded  him.  The  Protestants 
gathered  round  him  and  entreated  him  to  Ijecome 


theii'  teacher.  Calvin  was  a^'erse  to  assume  the 
office  of  the  ministry.  Not  that  he  shnmk  from 
either  the  laboui's  or  the  perils  of  the  work,  but 
because  he  cheiished  a  deep  sense  of  the  greatness 
of  the  function,  and  of  his  ovn.\  unworthiness  to 
fill  it.  "I  have  hardly  learned  the  Gospel  myself," 
he  would  say,  "  and,  lo  I  I  am  called  to  teach  it 
to  others." 

Not  for  some  time  did  Calvin  complj-  with  these 
solicitations.  His  timidity,  his  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, above  all  his  love  of  study,  held  him  back. 
He  sought  a  hiding-place  where,  safe  from  intru- 
sion, he  might  continue  the  pui-suit  of  that  wisdom 
which  it  delighted  him  with  each  studious  day  to 
gather  and  liive  up,  but  his  friends  surprised  him 
in  his  concealment,  and  renewed  their  enti-eaties. 
At  last  he  consented.  "  Wonderful  it  is,"  he  said, 
"  that  one  of  so  lowly  an  origin  should  be  exalted 
to  so  gi-eat  a  dignity.  "- 

But  how  unostentatious  the  opening  of  his 
career!  The  harvests  of  the  earth  spring  not  in 
deeper  silence  than  does  this  gi-eat  evangelical  har- 
vest, which,  beginning  in  the  ministry  of  Cahan, 
is  destined  to  cover  a  world.  Gliding  along  tlie 
street  might  be  seen  a  youth  of  slender  figure  and 
sallow  featiires.  He  entere  a  door;  he  gathere 
round  liim  the  family  and,  opening  the  Bible,  he 
explains  to  them  its  message.  His  woixls  distil 
as  the  dew  and  as  the  tender  rain  on  the  gi-a-ss. 
By-iind-by  the  city  becomes  too  narrow  a  sphere 
of  labour,  and  the  young  evangelist  extends  his 
eflbrts  to  the  hamlets  and  towns  aroimd  Boui-ges.' 
One  tells  another  of  the  sweetness  of  this  water, 
and  every  day  the  numbei-s  increase  of  those  who 
wish  to  drink  of  it.     The  castle  of  the  baron  is 


'  Laval.,  HM.  Reform,  in  France,  vol.  i.,  p.  24- 


-  "Me  Dous  ab  obscuris  tenuibusque  principiis  ex- 
ti-actum,  hoc  tam  lionorifico  munorc  dignatus  est,  nt 
Evangelii  prffico  cssem  ac  minister."  (Co7»)iien^  in  Lib. 
Psalm.— Calvini  0pp.,  vol.  iii.,  'Epiat.  ad  Lect. ;  ed.  Am- 
sterdam, 1667.) 

•■  Beza,  Hist,  des  Eglises  Ri'f.,  toin.  i.,  p.  7. 
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opened  as  wei.  -'t  tlie  cottage  of  the  peasant,  and  a 
cordial  welcoii  e  is  accorded  the  missionary  in  both. 
His  doctrine  is  clear  and  beautiful,  and  as  refresh- 
ing to  the  soul  as  light  to  the  eye  after  long  dark- 
ness. And  then  the  preacher  is  so  modest  withal, 
so  sweet  in  his  addi-ess,  so  earnest  in  his  work,  and 
altogether  so  unlike  any  other  preacher  the  people 
had  ever  known  !  '•  Upon  my  word,"  said  the 
Lord  of  Ligniere.s  to  his  wife,  "  Master  John 
Cah"in  seems  to  me  to  preach  better  than  the 
monks,  and  he  goe.:  heartily  to  woi'k  too."' 

The  monks  looked  with  but  small  favour  on  these 
doings.  The  dooi-s  open  to  the  young  evangelist  were 
shut  against  themselves.  They  plotted  to  stop  the 
work  by  casting  the  workman  into  prison,  but  in  a 
tovra  under  Margai'et's  jurisdiction  this  was  not  so 
easy.  The  monks  failed  to  compass  their  design, 
and  the  evangelist  went  on  sowing  the  seed  from 
which  in  days  to  come  a  jilentiful  harvest  was  to 
spring.  The  Churches  whose  foundations  are  now 
being  hiid  by  the  instnimentality  of  Calvin,  will 
yield  in  future  yeai-s  not  only  confessors  of  the 
truth,  but  mart)TS  for  the  stake. 

In  the  midst  of  these  labours  Calvin  received  a 
letter  from  Noyon,  his  native  town,  saying  that 
his  father  was  dead.-  These  tidings  stopped  his 
work,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  saved  him  from 
prison.  He  had  planted,  but  another  must  water ; 
and  so  turning  his  face  towards  his  birth-place,  he 
quits  Bourges  not  again  to  return  to  it.  But  the 
work  he  had  accomplished  in  it  did  not  ])erish.  A 
venerable  doctor,  Michel  Simon,  came  forward  on 
Calvin's  departure,  and  kept  alive  the  light  m 
Bourges  which  the  evangelist  had  kindled. 

On  Ids  journey  to  Noyon,  Cahin  had  to  ]iass 
through  Paris.  It  so  happened  that  the  capital  at 
that  time  (1529)  was  in  a  state  of  gi-eat  excitement, 
another  stake  having  just  been  planted  in  it,  whereat 
one  of  the  noblest  of  the  eai-ly  martyi's  of  France 
was  yielding  up  his  life.  Providence  so  ordered  it 
that  tlie  pile  of  Mie  martyr  and  tlie  visit  of  the  Re- 
fonner  came  together.  God  had  chosen  him  as  the 
champion  by  whom  the  character  of  liis  martyra 
was  to  be  Aandicated  and  their  blood  avenged  on 
the  Papacy,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  come  very  near,  if  not  actually  stand  beside 
their  stake,  and  be  the  eye-witness  of  the  agonies,  or 
rather  the  triumiili,  of  their  dying  moments.  Before 
tracing  farther  the  career  of  Calvin  let  us  turn  aside 
to  the  Place  de  Gr&ve,  and  see  there  "  the  most 
learned  of  the  nobles  of  France "  dying  as  a  felon. 

'  Beza,  Hist,  des  Eglisea  R4f.,  torn,  i.,  p.  7.  Goillard, 
Bist.  de  Francois  I.,  torn,  vii.,  p.  3 ;  Paris,  1769. 

-  Beza,  Vita  Calvhu.  Beza  Bppaks  of  Gerard  Chauvin'a 
death  as  sudden—"  repentina  mors." 


Louis  de  Berquin  was  descended  of  a  noble 
family  of  Aitois.^  Unlike  the  knights  of  those 
days,  who  knew  only  to  mount  their  lior.se,  to 
handle  their  sword,  to  follow  the  hounds,  or  to 
figure  in  a  tom-nament,  Berquin  delighted  in  read- 
ing and  was  devoted  to  study.  Ei'ank,  courteous, 
and  full  of  alms-deeds,  he  was  beloved  by  all.  His 
morals  were  as  pure  as  his  manners  were  polished  : 
he  had  now  reached  the  age  of  forty  without 
calumny  finding  occasion  to  breathe  upon  liLm. 
He  often  went  to  court,  and  was  specially  wel- 
comed by  a  prijice  who  delighted  to  see  aroimd 
him  men  of  intellectual  accomplisliments  and  tastes. 
Toiiching  the  religion  of  Pome,  Berquin  was  blame- 
less, having  kept  himself  pure  from  his  j-outh  up. 
"  He  was,"  saj's  Crespin,  "  a  great  follower  of  the 
Papistical  constitutions,  and  a  great  hearer  of 
masses  and  sermons."  All  the  Chm-ch's  rites  lie 
strictly  observed,  all  the  Church's  saints  he  duly 
lionoui'ed,  and  he  crowned  all  hLs  other  virtues  by 
holding  Lutheranism  in  special  abhorrence.^ 

But  it  pleased  God  to  open  his  eyes.  His  manly 
and  straightforward  character  made  the  manoeuvres 
and  intrigues  of  the  Sorbonne  specially  detestable 
to  him.  Besides,  it  chanced  to  him  to  have  a  dis- 
pute with  one  of  its  doctors  on  a  scholastic  subtlety, 
and  he  opened  his  Bible  to  find  in  it  proofs  to  fortify 
his  position.  Judge  of  his  amazement  when  he 
perceived  there,  not  the  doctrines  of  Rome,  but  the 
doctrines  of  Luther.  His  convei-sion  was  thorough. 
His  learning,  his  eloquence,  and  his  influence  were 
from  that  hour  all  at  the  service  of  the  Gospel.  He 
laboured  to  spread  the  truth  among  his  tenantry  in 
the  country,  and  among  his  acquaintances  in  the 
city  and  at  the  court.  He  panted  to  communicate 
his  convictions  to  all  France.  INIany  looked  to  him 
as  the  destined  Reformer  of  his  native  land  ;  and 
certainly  his  position  and  gifts  made  him  the  most 
considerable  person  at  that  time  on  the  side  of 
the  Refoi-m  in  France.  "  Berquin  would  ha^•e 
been  a  second  Luther,"  said  Beza,  "  had  he  found 
in  Francis  I.  a  second  Elector."'^ 

The  Sorbonne  had  not  been  unobservant ;  their 
alarm  was  great,  and  their  anger  was  in  proportion 
to  their  alai-m.  "  He  is  worse  than  Luther,"  they 
exclaimed.  Ai-med  with  the  authority  of  Parliament 
the  Sorbonne  seized  and  imprisoned  Berquin  (1523). 
There  was  nothing  but  a  strike  for  the  man  whose 
courage  they  could  not  daunt,  and  whoso  eloquence 
they  could  not  silence,  and  all  whose  wit  and  learn- 
ing were  employed  in  laughing  at  their  ignorance 


3  Boza,  Hist,  des  Eglises  Rif.,  torn,  i  ,  p.  5. 

<  CroKpin,  Hist,  des  Mart.,  p.  96.    Felice,  vol.  i. 

6   Ht»?.n.    Irniies. 


Beza,  Icones. 
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and  exposing  theii-  superstition.    But  the  king,  who 
loved  him,  set  him  at  libertj-. 

A  second  time  the  monks  of  the  Sorbonne  seized 
Berquin.  A  second  time  the  king  came  to  his 
rescue,  ad\Tsing  him  to  be  more  pi-udent  in  future ; 
but  such  sti-ong  convictions  as  those  of  Berquin 
could  not  be  suppressed.  A  third  time  Berquin 
was  seized,  and  the  Sorbonuists  thought  that  this 
time  they  had  made  sure  of  their  prey.  The  king 
was  a  prisoner  at  Madi-id  :  Duprat  and  Louisa  of 
Savoy  were  all-powerful  at  Paris.  But  no:  an 
order  from  Francis  I.,  dated  1st  April,  1.52G, 
anived,  enjoining  them  to  suspend  proceedings  till 
his  return ;  and  so  Berquin  was  again  at  liberty. 

Berquin's  courage  and  zeal  gi-ew  in  proportion  as 
the  plots  of  his  enemies  multiplied.  Erasmus,  who 
was  trjdng  to  s\vim  between  two  .streams,  foreseeing 
how  the  unequal  contest  must  end,  warned  Berquin 
in  these  characteristic  words  :  "  Ask  to  be  sent  as 
ambassador  to  some  foreign  counti-y;  go  and  ti'avel 
in  Germany.  You  know  Beda  and  such  as  he — he 
i.s  a  thousand-headed  monster  darting  venom  on 
every  side.  Your  enemies  are  named  legion.  Were 
your  cause  better  than  that  of  Jesus  Chi-ist,  they 
will  not  let  you  go  till  they  have  niisei-ably  de- 
stroyed you.  Do  not  tinast  too  much  to  the  king's 
protection.  At  all  events,  do  not  compromise  me 
with  the  faculty  of  theology."  ' 

Berquin  did  not  listen  to  the  counsel  of  the  tirnid 
scholar.  He  resolved  to  stand  no  longer  on  the 
defensive,  but  to  attack.  He  extracted  from  the 
writings  of  Beda  and  his  colleagues  twelve  proposi- 
tions, which  he  presented  to  the  king,  and  which 
he  charged  with  being  opposed  to  the  Bible  and 
heretical. - 

The  Sorbonnists  were  confounded.  That  they, 
the  piUai"s  of  the  Church,  and  the  lights  of  France, 
should  be  taxed  with  heresy  by  a  Lutheran  was 
past  endurance.  The  king,  however,  not  sony  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  humbling  these  turbulent 
doctors,  requested  them  to  disprove  Berquin's  alle- 
gations from  Scripture.  This  might  have  been  a 
hard  task ;  the  affair  was  taking  an  ugly  turn  for 
the  Sorbonne.  Just  at  that  time  an  imago  of  ihc 
Virgin,  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  strcots,  w.i-s 
mutilated.  It  was  a  fortunate  incident  for  the 
priests.  "  These  are  the  fruits  of  the  doctrines  of 
Berquin,"  it  was  exclaimed ;  "  all  is  about  to  be 
overthrown — religion,  the  laws,  the  throne  itself — 
by  this  Lutheran  conspiracy."  War  to  the  knife 
was  demanded  against  the  iconocla.st<! :  tlie  ])PO]>le 
and  the  monarcli  were  frightened ;    and  the  issue 


'  Krasmi  Kpp.,  torn,  ii.,  ]),  120(5. 
=  Police,  vol.  i.,  p.  14. 


was  that  Berquin  was  apprehended  (March,  L529) 
and  consigned  to  the  Conciergerie.^ 

A  somewhat  remarkable  occtuTencts  furnished 
Berquin's  enemies  with  unexpected  advantage 
against  him  in  the  prosecution.  Ko  sooner  was  he 
within  the  walls  of  his  prison  than  the  thought  of 
his  books  and  papers  flashed  across  his  miitd.  He 
saw  the  use  his  persecutors  would  make  of  them, 
and  he  sat  down  and  wrote  instantly  a  note  to  a 
friend  begging  him  to  destroy  them.  He  g&ve  the 
note  to  a  domestic,  who  hid  it  tmder  his  clothes 
and  departed.^ 

The  man,  who  was  not  a  little  superstitious, 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  message  which  he 
earned,  but  all  went  well  till  he  came  to  the  Pont 
du  Change,  where,  liis  superstition  getting  the  better 
of  his  courage,  he  swooned  and  fell  liefore  the 
image  of  "  Ovu-  Lad}'."  The  passera-by  gathered 
round  him,  and,  unbuttoning  his  doublet  that  he 
might  breathe  the  more  freely,  found  the  letter 
tmderneath.  It  was  opened  and  read.  "  He  is  a 
heretic,"  said  they:  "  Om-  Lady  has  done  it.  It  is 
a  miracle."  The  note  was  given  to  one  of  the  by- 
standei-s,  at  whose  house  the  monk  then  pi-eaching 
the  Lent  sermons  was  that  day  to  dine,  who,  per- 
cei^^ug  its  importance,  earned  it  to  Berquin's 
jttdges.^  His  books  were  straightway  seized  and 
examined  by  the  twelve  commissionei's  appointed 
to  try  him.  On  the  16th  April,  1329,  the  trial 
was  finished,  and  at  noon  Berquin  was  brought  into 
court,  and  had  his  sentence  read  to  liim.  He  was 
condemned  to  make  a  public  abjuration  in  the  fol- 
lowing manuer . — He  was  to  walk  bare-headed, 
with  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand,  to  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve,  and  there  he  was  to  see  his  books  burned ; 
from  the  Place  de  Greve  he  was  to  pass  to  the  front 
of  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  thei-e  he  was  to 
do  penance  ''  to  God  and  his  glorious  mother,  the 
Virgin."  After  that  his  tongue,  "that  instrument 
of  unrighteousness,"  was  to  be  pierced  ;  and,  lastly, 
he  was  to  be  taken  back  to  prison,  and  shut  up  for 
life  within  four  walls  of  stone,  and  to  have  neither 
books  to  read,  nor  pen  and  ink  to  ■vsTito."  Berqnin, 
stunned  by  the  atrocity  of  the  .sentence,  at  first 
remained  silent,  but  recovering  in  a  few  minutes 
his  compos\n-e,  said,  "  I  appeal  to  the  king."  This 
w.as  his  way  of  .sapng,  I  refuse  to  alijuro. 

Among  his  twelve  judges  was  the  celebrated 
Hellenist,  Budaeus,  the  intimate  friend  of  Berquin, 

'  D'Aubign6,  Reform,  tinder  Cali'in,  vol.  ii.,  p,  47. 

•*  Journal  d'vn  Bourgeois  iJe  Paris,  p.  381— quoted  liy 
DWnbigni'. 

'■  Hid. 

'•  Fi'lii'O,  vol.  i.,  p.  15.  Journtil  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris, 
p.  382. 
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and  a  secret  favourer  of  the  new  doctrines.  Budteiis 
hastened  after  him  to  the  prison,  his  object  being  to 
persuade  him  to  make  a  recantation,  and  thereby 
save  his  life.  In  no  other  way  he  knew  could 
Berquui  escape,  for  already  a  second  sentence  stood 
drafted  by  his  judges,  consigning  him  to  the  stake 
should  he  refuse  to  do  public  penance.  Bud;cus 
threw  himself  at  Berquin's  feet,  and  implored 
him  with  teare  not  to  throw  away  his  Ufe,  but 
to  reserve  himself  for  the  better  times  that  were 
awaiting  the  Reformation  in  France.  This  was 
the  side  on  which  to  attack  such  a  man.  But 
the  prisoner  was  inflexible.  Again  and  again 
Budfevis  returned  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  each 
time  he  renewed  his  importunities  with  gi-eater 
earnestness.  He  painted  the  gi-and  opportunities 
the  future  would  bring,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  Berqxiin  would  incur  no  small  guilt  shoidd  he 
saciifice  himself 

The  strong  man  began  to  bow.  "  The  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  extinguished  in  him  for  a 
moment,"  says  one.  He  gave  his  consent  to  appear 
in  the  comt  of  the  Palace  of  Justice,  and  ask  pardon 
of  God  and  the  king.  Budaus,  overjoyed,  hastened 
back  to  tell  the  Sorbonne  that  Berquin  was  ready 
to  ^vithdi^aw  his  aj^peal  and  make  his  recantation. 
How  fared  it  the  whUe  with  Berquin  in  the  prison  ? 
His  peace  had  for.saken  him  that  .same  hour.  He 
looked  up  to  God,  but  the  act  which  aforetime  had 
ever  brought  joy  and  strength  into  his  heart  fUled 
him  with  ten-or.  This  darkness  was  his  time  prison, 
and  not  the  stone  walls  that  enclo,sed  him.  Could 
the  Sorbonne  deliver  him  from  that  prison,  and 
wa.s  this  the  sort  of  Ufe  that  he  was  reser\'ing  for 
the  Reformation  ?  VerUy  he  would  do  great  things 
■vnth  a  .soul  fettered  by  fear  and  boimd  down  by 
a  sense  of  guilt  !  No,  he  could  not  live  thus. 
He  coidd  die — die  a  hundred  times,  but  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Sorbonne  and  to  say  of  the  Go.spel, 
"  I  renounce  it,"  and  of  the  Saviour,  "  I  know 
him  not,"  that  he  could  not  do.-  And  so  when 
Budaius  returned,  there  was  an  air  in  the  face  of  the 
prisoner  which  told  its  own  talc  before  Berquin  had 
had  time  to  siwak.  He  had  weighed  the  two — 
recantation  and  the  stake ;  and  he  had  cho.sen  the 
better  pai-t — though  Budseus  hardly  deemed  it  so — 
the  stake. 

The  king,  who  it  was  possible  might  intei-pose  at 
tlie  last  moment  and  SJive  Berquin,  was  not  indewl 
in  Paris  at  this  moment,  but  he  was  no  farther 
away  than  at  Blois.  The  Sorbonne  must  despatch 
their  victim  before  a  pardon  could  arrive  from  Blois. 

'  Crespin,  Hist,  des  Mart. 

-  "At  ego  inovtem  subere,  quam  veritatis  dnmnationeni, 
vel  tacitus  approbare  velim."    (Beza,  /cones.) 


A  week's  delay  was  craved  in  the  execution  of 
the  sentence.  "  Not  a  day,"  said  Beda.^  But  the 
prisoner  has  appealed  to  the  royal  prerogative. 
"  Quick;"  responded  his  persecutors,  "  and  let  him  be 
put  to  death."  That  same  day,  April  22nd,  1.529, 
at  noon,  was  Berquin  led  forth  to  die.  The  ominous 
news  had  akeady  circulated  through  Paiis,  from 
eveiy  street  came  a  stream  of  spectators,  and  a 
dense  crowd  gathered  and  surged  round  the  prison, 
waiting  to  see  Berquin  led  to  execution.  The  clock 
struck  the  hoiu-  :  the  gates  of  the  Conciergerie  were 
flung  open  with  a  crash,  and  the  melancholy  pro- 
cession was  seen  to  issue  forth. 

The  passage  of  that  procession  thi-ough  the  streets 
was  watched  with  looks  of  pity  on  the  part  of  some, 
of  wonder  and  astonishment  on  the  part  of  others. 
It  amazed  not  a  few  to  find  that  the  chief  actor  in 
that  dismal  tragedy  was  one  of  the  first  nobles  of 
France.  But  the  most  radiant  face  in  all  that  great 
concoiu'se  of  men  was  that  of  Berquin  himself.  He 
was  going — we  had  almost  said  to  the  stake,  but 
of  the  stake  he  thought  not^ — he  was  going  to  the 
palace  of  the  sky ;  and  what  though  a  ■\\Tetched 
tumbril  was  bearing  him  on  his  way  ?  a  Isetter 
chariot — whose  brightness  it  would  have  blinded 
the  beholder  to  look  upon — stood  waiting  to  carry 
him  upward  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  through  the 
Are ;  and  what  mattered  it  if  those  who  knew  not 
what  he  was  going  to,  hooted  or  pitied  him  as  he 
passed  along  ?  how  soon  would  the  look  of  pity  and 
the  shout  of  derision  be  forgotten  in  the  presence  of 
the  "  Blessed  !" 

The  cart  in  which  Berquui  was  placed  moved 
forward  at  a  slow  pace.  The  crowd  was  great, 
and  the  streets  of  the  Paris  of  those  days  were 
narrow,  but  the  i^ate  of  progress  enabled  the  multi- 
tude all  the  better  to  observe  the  way  in  which 
the  martyr  bore  himself.  As  he  rode  along,  es- 
corted by  a  band  of  600  bowmen,  the  spectatoi-s 
said  one  to  another,  as  they  marked  the  serenity 
of  his  looks  and  the  triimiph  of  his  air,  "  He  is 
like  one  who  sits  in  a  temple  and  meditates  on 
holy  things."'' 

"  And  sec,"  said  they,  "  how  bravely  he  is 
an-ayed  I  He  is  liker  one  who  is  going  to  a  bridal 
b;inquet  than  one  who  is  going  to  be  burned." 
And,  indeed,  it  was  .so.  Berquin  had  that  moiTiiiig 
dressed  himself  in  his  finest  clothes.  He  wore  no 
weeds;  sign  of  mourning  or  token  of  woe  would 
have  belied  him,  as  if  he  bewailed  his  hard  lot,  and 
grieved  that  his  life  should  be  given  in  the  cause  of 
the  Gospel.     He  had  attired   himself  in    pleasant 


'  Journal  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  p.  383 — quoted  by 

D'Aubigno. 

'  Erasmi  Epp.,  p.  1277. 
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and  even  gay  apparel.  A  citizen  of  Paris,  who 
wi-ote  a  journal  of  these  events,  and  who  probably 
saw  the  martyr  as  he  passed  through  the  streets, 
tells  us  that  ■'  he  wore  a  cloak  of  velvet,  a  doublet 
of  satin  and  damask,  and  golden  hose."'  This  was 
goodly  raiment  for  the  fire.      "  But  am  I  not,"  said 


But  the  monks  who  stood  near,  dreading  the  efiect 
on  the  multitude  of  what  he  might  say,  gave  the 
signal  to  their  creatures,  and  instantly  the  shout 
of  voices,  and  the  clash  of  anns,  drowned  the 
accents  of  the  martjT.  "  Thus,"  says  Felice,  "  the 
Sorbonne  of  1.529   set  the    populace    of  1793    the 


Bjriuin,  "to  be  this  day  presented  at  court — not 
that  of  Francis,  hut  that  of  the  Monarch  of  the 
Univerec?" 

Arrived  at  the  Place  do  Greve,  ho  alighted  from 
the  vehicle  and  stood  beside  tlio  stake.  He  now 
es-sayed  to  speak  a  few  words  to  the  vast  assembly 
which  he  found  gathered  at  the  place  of  execution. 


Jnnmnl  d'un  Bourgeoit  de  Paris,  p.  384. 


bn.sc  example  of  stifling  on  the  scaffuld  the  sacred 
words  of  the  dying."' 

What  though  the  roll  of  drums  drowned  the  last 
words  of  Bercpiin  ?  It  was  liis  peath  that  was 
to  speak ;  it  spoke  to  all  France ;  and  this,  the 
mast  eloquent  and  powerful  of  all  testimonies,  no 
clamours  could  stifle. 


2  Ft'lice,  Hist,  of  Prot..  vol.  i.,  p.  16. 
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The  fii'e  had  done  its  -n-ork,  and  -wliere  a  few 
minutes  before  stood  the  noble  fonn  of  Berqiiin 
there  was  now  only  a  heap  of  ashes.  In  that  heap 
lay  entombed  the  Eefoimation  in  France— so  did 
both  friend  and  foe  deem.  The  Sorbonnists  were 
overjoyed  :  the  Protectants  weixj  bowed  down  tmder 


a  weight  of  soitow.  There  was  no  sufficient  i-eason 
for  the  exultation  of  the  one  or  the  dejection  of  the 
other.  Berquin's  stake  was  to  be,  in  some  good 
measiu-e,  to  France  what  Ridley's  was  to  England 
. — a  cancUe  which,  by  God's  grace,  would  not  be 
put  out,  but  would  shine  through  all  that  i-eahn.' 


CHAPTER  X. 

CALVIN    AT    PARIS,    AND    FRANCIS    NEGOTIATING   WITH    GERMANY   AND    ENGLAND. 
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Berquin,  the  {jeer  of  France,  and,  gi-eater  stiU, 
the  humble  Christian  and  zealous  evangelist,  was 
no  more.  Many  thought  they  saw  iu  him  that  as- 
semblage of  intellectual  gifts  and  evangelical  vh'tues 
which  fitted  him  for  being  the  Eefonuer  of  liis 
native  land.  However,  it  was  not  so  to  be.  His 
light  had  shone  brightly  but,  alas  !  briefly ;  it  was 
now  extinguished.  Of  Berquin  there  remained  only 
a  heap  of  ashes,  over  which  the  friends  of  Pi-otes- 
tantism  moui-ned,  while  its  enemies  exulted  But 
it  was  the  a.shes  of  Berquin  merely,  not  of  his 
cause,  that  lay  around  the  stake.  ^Vheu  the  mai-tyi- 
went  up  in  the  chariot  which,  unseen  by  the  crowd, 
waited  to  carry  him  to  the  sky,  his  mantle  fell  on 
one  who  was  standing  near,  and  who  may  be  said 
to  have  seen  him  as  he  ascended.  From  the  burn- 
ing pUe  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  the  young  evangelist 
of  Bourges,  whose  name,  destined  to  fill  Chi-istendom 
in  years  to  come,  was  then  all  but  unknown,  went 
forth,  endowed  witli  a  double  portion  of  Berquin's 
spirit,  to  take  up  the  work  of  him  who  had  just 
fallen,  and  to  spread  thi-oughout  Fi-ance  and  the 
world  that  trntli  which  lived  when  Berquin  died. 

How  Calvin  ciuun  to  be  in  Paris  at  this  moment 
we  have  already  explained.  Tidings  tiiat  his  father 
lu-ul  died  suddenly  called  him  lo  Noyon.  It  cost 
him  doubtless  a  wrench  to  sever  himself  from  the 
work  of  the  Gosjiel  which  he  was  preaching,  not  in 
vain,  in  the  capital  of  Beiry  and  tlie  neighbouring 
towns  ;  still,  he  did  not  delay,  but  set  out  at  once, 
taking  Paris  in  his  way.    The  journey  fi-om  Paris  to 


No3'on  was  ])erformed,  Ave  cannot  but  think,  in  great 
weai-iness  of  heia-t.  Behind  liim  was  the  stake  of 
Berquin,  in  whose  ashes  so  many  ho|>es  lay  bui'ied ; 
before  him  was  the  home  of  his  childhood,  where 
no  father  now  waited  to  welcome  him  ;  while  all 
round,  in  the  horizon  of  Fi-ance,  the  clouds  were 
rolling  uj),  and  gi\'ing  but  too  certain  augui-y  that 
the  Reformation  was  not  to  have  so  prosperous  a 
career  in  his  native  land  as,  happUy,  at  that  hoiu" 
it  was  jiui-suing  in  the  towiis  of  Germany  and  amid 
the  hills  of  the  SAviss.  B\it  God,  he  tells  us,  "com- 
forted him  by  his  Word." 

Calvin  had  quitted  Noyon  a  mere  lad  ;  he  returns 
to  it  on  the  \erge  of  manhood  (1529),  bringing  backi 
to  it  the  same  pale  face  and  burning  eye  which  hadj 
marked  him  as  a  boy.  Within,  what  a  mightyl 
change  I  but  that  change  his  townsmen  saw  not,  nor 
did  even  he  himself  susijcct  its  extent ;  for  as  yet 
he  had  not  a  thought  of  leaving  the  commimion '0! 
Rome.  He  would  cleanse  and  rebuttress  tlic  old 
fabric,  by  proclaiming  the  truth  within  it.  But  an 
expeiiment  which  he  made  on  a  small  scale  at 
Noyon   helped   doubtle^    to   show   him   that  the 


'  Beza  rclat'."s  that  Dr.  Merlin,  then  Penitentiary  01 
Paris,  who  had  aicompanied  Berquin  to  the  stake  anc 
saw  him  die,  confessed  before  all  the  people  that  for  < 
hundred  years  there  had  not  died  a  better  Christian  thai 
Berquin.  The  same  hiistorinn  also  relates  thnt  on  thi 
night  following  his  martyrdom  (St.  Martin's  Eve)  th' 
wheat  was  smitten  with  hoar-frost,  and  there  followe' 
therefrom  famine  and  plagiio  in  France.  (HUi.  dcs  Egliit 
R^.,  torn,  i.,  p.  5.) 
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tottering  structure  wouJJ  but  fall  in  pieces  in  Lis 
hands  should  he  attempt  restoration  merely. 

The  fame  of  the  J'oung  scholar  had  reached  even 

these  noi-theru  paits  of  France,  and  the  friends  and 

companions  of  his  youth  wanted  to  hear  him  preach. 

If  a  half-suspicion  of  heresy  had  reached  theii-  eai-s 

along  with  the  nimour  of  his  great  attainments,  it 

oiily  whetted  their-  eagerness  to  hear  him.       The 

Church  of  Pont  lEveque,  where  his  ancestoi-s  had 

lived,  was  opened  to  liim.     When  the  day  came, 

quite  a  crowd,  made  up  of  his  o^vn  aiul  his  father's 

acquaintances,  and  people  from  the  neighbouring 

to\vTis,  filled  the  church,  all  eager  to  see  and  hear 

|the  cooper^s  grandson.     Cahin  expounded  to  them 

the  Scriptures.'     The  old  doctrine  was  new  under 

that  roof  and  to  those  ears.     Tlie  difl'erent  feelings 

iwakened  by  tlie  sermon  in  different  minds  could 

ije  plainly  read  on  th(j   faces  clustered  so  thickly 

iround  the  pulpit.     Some  beamed  with  delight  as 

lo  those  of  tliii-sty  men  when  they  drmk  and  are 

•efreshed.  This  select  number  embraced  the  leading 

lien  of  the  disti-ict,  among   whom  were   Nicholas 

Picot.     On  that  day  he  tasted  the  true  bread,  and 

lever  again  turuetl  to   the  husks  of  Rome.     But 

he  faces  of  the  most  part  expressed  either  iudif- 

erence  or  anger.     Instead  of  a  salvation  from  sin, 

hey  much  preferred  what  the  "  Church  "  offered,  a 

alvation   hi   sin.     Arid  as  regarded    the   priestly 

ortion  of  the  audience,  they  divined  but  too  surely 

0  what  the  preacher's  doctrine  tended,  the  overthrow 

amely  of  the  "  Church's  "  authority,  and  the  utter 

lyiug-up   of  her   re^'enues.     Many  a   rich  abbacy 

nd  broad  acre,  as  well  as  ghostly  assirmption,  would 

ine   to  be  i-enoiuiced   if  that  doctrine  should  be 

mbraced.      Noyon  had  given  a  Reformer  to  Chris- 

ndom,  but  she  refused  to  accept  him  for  herself. 

he  congi-egation  at  Pont  I'Eveque  vras  a  fail-  speci- 

len  of  the  univei-sal  Roman  community,  and  the 

suit  of  the  sennon  must  have  gone  far  to  con\-ince 

le  preacher  that  the  first  effect  of  the  publica- 

on  of  the  ti-uth  within  the  pale  of  the  "Church" 

onld  be,  not  the  re-edification,  but  the  demolition 

the  old  fabric,  avid  that  his  ultimate  aim  must 

int  to  the  reai-ing  of  a  new  edifice. 

After   a   two   months'   sUiy  Cahnn    quitted    his 

itivp  phice.    Noyon  oontimicd  to  watch  the  career 

lier  great  citizen,  but  not  with  jiride.     In  after- 

ys,  when  Rome  w-as  trembling  at  his  name,  and 

otestnnt  lands  were  pronouncing  it  \\-ith  reverence, 

oyon  held  it  the  greatest  blot  upon  her  escutcheon 

:it  she  liad  the  misfortune  to  have  given  birth  to 

111  who  bore  it.     Calvin  had  now  to  choose  anew 

-   held   of    labour,    and    he    at    once    decided    in 

I  l{r>7.a,  r:ia  Ciih-:„i. 


favour  of  Paris.      Thither  accordingly  he  directed 
his  steps. 

Prance  in  those  days  had  many  capitals,  but 
Paris  took  precedence  of  them  all.  Besides  being 
the  seat  of  the  court,  and  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  the 
centre  of  influences  which  sooner  or  later  made 
themselves  felt  to  the  extremities  of  the  country, 
Paris  had  just  become  a  gi-eat  focus  of  hterary 
light.  Francis  I.,  while  snubbing  the  monks  on 
the  one  hand,  and  repelling  the  Protestants  on  the 
other,  kneeled  before  the  Renaissance,  which  was  in 
his  eye  the  gei-m  of  all  ci^-ilisation  and  greatness. 
He  knew  the  splendour  it  had  lent  to  the  house  of 
Medici,  and  he  aspired  to  invest  his  court,  his 
kingdom,  and  himself  with  the  same  glory.  Ac- 
cordingly he  invited  a  number  of  great  scholars  to 
his  capital :  Budfeus  was  already  there  ;  and  nov,r 
followed  Danes  and  Vatable,  who  were  .skilled,  the 
former  in  Greek  and  the  latter  in  Hebrew,-  the  re- 
covei-y  of  which  formed  by  far  the  most  precious 
of  all  the  fiiiits  of  the  Renaissance.  A  false  faith 
would  have  shunned  such  a  spot :  it  was  the  very 
fact  of  the  light  being  there  that  made  Cah-in  hasten 
to  Paris  with  the  Gospel. 

A  gi-eat  fermentation,  at  that  moment,  existed 
among  the  students  at  the  university.  Their  study 
of  the  original  tongues  of  the  Bible  had  led  them, 
in  many  instances,  to  the  Bible  itself.  Its  sim- 
plicity and  sublimity  had  charms  for  many  who 
did  not  much  relish  its  holiness  :  and  they  drew 
iioni  it  ail  illumination  of  the  intellect,  even  when 
they  failed  to  obtain  from  it  a  renovation  of  the  heait. 
A  little  proud  it  may  be  of  their  sldll  in  the  new 
learnuig,  and  not  unwiUing  to  display  tlieii'  polemical 
tact,  they  were  ready  for  battle  with  the  chaminons 
of  the  old  orthodoxy  wherever  they  met  them, 
whether  in  the  courts  of  the  university  or  on  the 
street.  In  fact,  the  capital  was  then  liiiging  with 
a  warfare,  partly  literary,  partly  theological  ;  and 
Cah-in  found  he  had  done  well,  instead  of  returning 
to  Boui'ges  and  gathering  up  the  broken  thread  of 
his  labours,  in  coming  to  a  spot  where  the  fields 
seemed  rapidly  ripening  unto  harvest. 

And,  indeed,  in  one  prime  quality,  at  all  times 
essential  to  work  like  his,  but  never  more  so  than 
at  the  birth  of  Pi'ot«st.:intism,  Cahin  oxcclled  all 
otliei-s.  In  the  beautiful  union  of  intellect  and 
devotion  which  charact'-'i'ised  him  he  stood  alone. 
He  was  as  sldlful  a  conti-ovei-sialist  as  any  of  the 
noisy  polemics  who  were  waging  daily  battle  on  the 
streets,  but  he  was  something  higher.  He  fed  his 
intellect   by  daily  prayer  and   daily  perusal  of  tin- 


■-  Beza,  Hist,  (hs  Eijlises  Rif.,  torn.  i..  p.  1.    liiivul..  Hiit. 
Hfform.  in  Fivmrc  vol.  i.,  ]).  18. 
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Scriptures,  and  lie  was  as  devoted  an  evangelist  as 
he  was  a  skilfid  debater.  He  was  even  more  anxious 
10  sow  the  seed  of  the  Kingdom  in  tlie  homes  of  the 
citizens  of  Paris,  tlian  he  was  to  wiii  victories  over 
the  doctoi-s  of  the  Sorbonne.  We  see  him  passing 
along  on  the  shad}'  side  of  the  street.  He  drops  in 
at  a  door.  He  emerges  after  awhile,  passes  onward, 
entei'S  another  dwelling,  wheie  he  makes  another 
short  stay,  and  thus  he  goes  on,  his  unobtrusive- 
ness  his  shield,  for  no  one  follows  his  steps  or 
suspects  his  errand.  While  othei-s  are  simply 
silencing  opponents,  Calvin  is  enlightening  minds, 
and  leaving  traces  in  the  hearts  of  men  that  are 
imperishable.  In  this  we  behold  the  beginnings  of 
a  great  work — a  work  that  is  to  endure  and  fill  the 
earth,  when  all  the  achievements  of  diplomacy, 
all  the  trophies  of  the  battle-field,  and  all  the 
honours  of  the  school  shall  have  passed  away  and 
been  forgotten. 

Leaving  the  evangelist  going  his  rounds  in  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  Paris,  let  us  return  for  a  little 
to  the  public  stage  of  the  world,  and  note  the  doings 
of  those  who  as  the  possessors  of  thrones,  or  the 
leaders  of  armies,  think  that  they  are  the  masters 
of  mankind,  and  can  mould  at  will  the  destinies 
of  the  world.  They  can  plant  or  they  can  pluck 
up  the  Reformation— so  they  believe.  And  true 
it  is,  emperors  and  warriors  and  priests  have  a  part 
assigned  them  which  they  are  to  do  in  this  gi-eat 
work.  The  priests  by  their  seairdals  shook  the 
liierarchy  :  the  kings  by  thek  ambitions  and  pas- 
sions pulled  down  the  Empire  ;  thus,  without  the 
world  owing  thanks  to  either  Pope  or  Kaiser, 
room  was  prepared  for  a  Kingdom  that  cannot  be 
removed.  The  greatest  monarchy  of  the  day  was 
Spain,  which  had  shot  up  into  portentous  gi-owth 
just  a.s  the  new  times  were  about  to  appear.  Tlie 
imion  of  some  dozen  of  kingdoms  under  its  sceptre 
had  given  it  measureless  tenitory  ;  the  discovery  of 
America  had  endowed  it  with  exhaustless  wealth, 
and  its  success  in  the  field  had  crowned  its  standards 
with  the  prestige  of  invincible  power.  At  the 
head  of  this  vast  Empii-e  was  a  prince  of  equal 
sagacity  and  andiition,  and  who  was  by  turns  the 
ally  and  the  enemy  of  the  Pope,  yet  ever  the  steady 
champion  of  the  Papacy,  with  which  he  believed 
the  union  of  his  Empire  and  the  stability  of  his 
power  were  bound  up.  Charles  V.,  first  and  chiefly, 
the  Protestants  had  cause  to  dread. 

But  a  counterpoise  had  been  ])rovidcd.  France, 
which  was  not  very  nnidi  less  powerful  than  Spain, 
Was  made  to  weigh  upon  the  arm  of  Charles,  in 
order  to  ileaden  the  blow  should  he  strike  at  Pro- 
testantism. He  did  wish  to  strike  at  Prot<?HtantiHni, 
and   songlit  craftily    to   jM'rsiuKle    Fiancis    to    hold 


back  the  wliile.  In  the  spring  of  lo31  he  sent  his 
ambassador  Noircarmes  to  poison  the  ear  of  the 
King  of  France.  Do  j'ou  know  what  Lutheianism 
is  .'  said  Noircarmes  to  Francis  one  day.  It  mean.s, 
concisely,  three  things,  he  continued—  the  tii-st  is 
the  destruction  of  the  family,  the  second  is  the 
destruction  of  property,  and  the  thii'd  is  the 
destruction  of  the  monarchy.  Espouse  this  cause, 
said  the  Spanish  ambassador,  in  effect,  and  you 
"let  in  the  deluge."'  If  Noii'carmes  had  substi- 
tuted "  Communism"  for  "  Lutheranism,"  he  might 
have  been  regarded  as  foretelling  what  France  in 
these  latter  days  has  verified. 

And  now  we  begin  to  see  the  good  fruits  reaped 
bj'  Christendom  from  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pavia. 
It  came  just  in  time  to  counteract  the  machinations 
of  Charles  vrith  the  French  monarch.  Tlie  defeat 
of  Francis  on  that  field,  and  the  dreary  imprison- 
ment in  Madrid  that  followed  it,  planted  rivahies 
and  dislikes  between  the  two  powerful  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain,  which  kept  apart  two  forces  that 
if  united  would  have  crushed  the  Reformation.  In- 
spired by  hatred  and  dread  of  the  Emjieror  Charles, 
not  only  had  the  insinuations  of  his  ambassador  the 
less  power  with  Francis,  but  he  cast  his  eyes  around 
if  haply  he  might  discover  allies  by  whose  help  he 
might  be  able  to  withstand  his  powerful  rival  on 
the  other  side  of  the  PjTenees.  Francis  resolved 
on  making  advances  to  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Grermany.  He  was  all  the  more  strengthened  in 
this  design  by  the  circumstance  that  these  princes, 
who  saw  a  tempest  gathering,  had  just  formed  them- 
selves into  a  league  of  defence.  In  March,  l.')31, 
the  representatives  of  the  Protestant  States  met  at 
Schmalkald,  in  the  Electorate  of  Hesse,  and,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  related,  nine  princes  and  eleven 
cities  entered  into  an  alliance  for  six  yeai-s  "  to 
resist  all  who  should  tiy  to  constrain  them  to  for-  ;| 
sake  the  Word  of  God  and  the  truth  of  Christ." 
The  smallest  of  all  the  political  jiarties  in  Chris- 
tendom, the  position  of  the  Schmalkaldera  gavt  ,| 
them  an  influence  far  beyond  their  numbere ;  the} 
stood  between  the  two  mighty  States  of  France  anci 
Spain.  The  balance  of  jwwer  was  in  their  hands, 
and,  so  far  at  least,  they  could  play  off"  the  crowns 
of  Spain  and  France  against  one  anotlier. 

Accordingly  next  year  Francis  sent  an  amba&<<adoi 
— it  was  his  second  attemjtt — to  negotiate  i 
alliance  witli  them.  His  fii'st  ambassador  was 
fool,'  his  second  was  a  wise  man,  Du  Bellay,'  brothe' 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  tlian  wliom  tliei-e  wa 
no  more  accomplished  man  in  all  France.   Du  Ik-lla; 

'  Scckonilorf.  lib.  iii.,  sec.  1  ;  adcUtio  i. 

2  D'Auljiifni',  Ili^form.  in  Eurnpe,  bk.  ii.,  chap.  lU. 

■■•  Ihid.,  bk.  ii.,  chap.  21. 
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d  what  diplomatists  only  sometimes  do,  brouglit 

eart  as  well  as  head  to  his  mission,  for  he  wished 

L)thing  so  much  as  to  see  his  master  and  his  king- 

)m  of  Fi'ance  cast   off  the  Pope,   and    displaying 

leir  colours  alongside  those  of  Protestant  Germany, 

il  away  on  the  rising  tide  of  Protestantism.     Du 

ellay  told  the   princes   that  he  had  his  master's 

pri'.ss  command  to  offer  them  liLs  assistance  in 

eir    gi-eat    enterprise,    and  was    empowered    "  to 

range  witli  them  about  the  share  of  the  war  ex- 

nses  which  his  majesty  was  ready  to  pay."     This 

tter  proposal  revealed  the  cloven  foot.    What  was 

ppimost  in  the  mind  of  the  King  of  France  was 

a^■enge  the  defeat  at  Pavia ;  hence  his  eagerness 

war.     The  League   of  Schmalkald  bound    the 

enuau  princes  to    stand  on  the  defensive    only  ; 

ey  were  not  to  strike  miless    Charles   or  some 

111  r  should  first  strike  at  them.    Luther  raised  his 

werful  voice  against  the  proposed  alliance.     He 

ted  political  entanglements,   mistrusted   Francis, 

d  a  just  hoiTor  of  spilling  blood,  and  he  protested 

th  all  his  might  that  the  Protestants  must  rest 

.-  uiumjih  of  their  cause  on  spiiitual  and  not  on 

iiial   weapons ;  that   the  Gospel    wa.s    not    to  be 

Ivanced  by  battles,  and  that  the  Almighty  did  not 

ed  that  the  piinces  of  earth   should   vote   him 

ccoui-s  in  order  to  the  effectual  completion  of  his 

1-wise  and  Divine  plan.     The  issue  was  that  the 

pulation  which  Du  Bellay  carried  back  to  Paris 

uld  not  serve  the  purjioses  of  liis  master. 

Repulsed  on  the  side  of  Gei-many,  the  King  of 

ranee  turned  now  to  England.    This  was  a  quarter 

which  he  was  more  likely  to  succeed.     Here  he 

,d  but  one  man  to  deal  with,  Henry  VIII.     To 

enrj',  Protestantism  was  a  policy  merely,  not  a 

th.    He  hatl  been  crossed  in  his  matrimomal  pro- 

;tsS  by  the  Pope,  and  so  had  his  special  quarrel  with 

emont  VII.,  a.s  Francis  had  his  with  Charles  V. 

French    king    sent    a    messenger    across    the 

lannel  to  feel  the  pulse  of  his  "  good  brother"  of 

igland,  and  the  result  was  that  an  interview  was 

i-anged  between  the  two  sovereigns — Heniy  cross- 

the  sea  witli  a  brilliant  retinue,  and  Francis 

raing  to  meet  him  with  a  train  not  less  courtly. 

king  up  their  quai-ters  at  the  Abbot's  Palace  at 

)ulogne  (October,   15.32),   the  two  monarchs  un- 

somed   to  each   other   their  grievances  and  dis- 


pleasures, and  concei-ted  together  a  joint  plan  for 
humiliating  those  against  wnom  they  boi'e  a  common 
grudge.  While  Francis  and  Heniy  were  closeted 
for  hours  on  end,  amusement  was  found  for  theii- 
courtiers.  Balls,  masquerades,  and  other  jiastimes 
common  in  that  age  occupied  that  gay  assemblage, 
and  helped  to  conceal  the  real  business  which  was 
proceeding  all  the  while  in  the  royal  closet.  That 
business  e\entually  found  issue  in  a  league  between 
the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  in  which  they 
engaged  to  raise  an  ai'my  of  50,000  men,  ostensibly 
to  attack  the  Turk,  but  in  reality  to  begin  a  cam- 
paign against  the  emperor  and  the  Pope.'  Now, 
thought  Francis,  I  shall  wijjc  out  the  disgrace  of 
Pavia;  and  I,  said  Hemy,  shall  chastise  the  in- 
solence of  Clement,  But  both  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appomtment.  This  league  which  looked  so  big,  and 
promised  so  much,  came  to  nothing.  Had  this 
gi-eat  army  been  assembled  it  would  have  shed  much 
blood,  but  it  would  have  enliglitened  no  consciences, 
nor  won  any  victories  for  truth.  It  might  have 
humbled  the  Pope,  it  would  have  left  the  Papacy 
as  strong  as  ever. 

While  Francis  I.  was  looking  so  auxiou.-5ly  around 
him  for  allies,  and  deeming  it  a  point  of  wisdom  to 
lean  on  the  monarch  who  could  bring  the  largest 
army  ijito  the  field,  there  was  one  power,  the 
strength  of  wldch  he  missed  seeing.  That  power 
had  neither  fleets  nor  armies  at  its  service,  and  so 
Francis  shuimed  rather  than  courted  its  alliance. 
It  was  fated,  in  his  opinion,  to  go  to  the  abyss,  and 
should  he  be  so  impinident  as  to  link  his  cause  with 
it,  it  would  drag  him  dowai  into  the  same  destruc- 
tion wth  itself  Tliis  was  a  natui-al  but,  for  Francis, 
a  tremendous  mistake.  The  invisible  forces  are 
ever  the  strongest,  and  these  were  all  on  the  side  of 
Protestantism.  But  it  is  the  eye  of  faith  only  that 
can  sec  these.  Francis  looked  with  the  eye  of  senso 
and  could  see  nothing ;  and,  therefore,  stood  aloof 
from  a  cause  which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  had  so 
few  friends,  and  so  many  and  .so  poweri'ul  enemies. 
Francis  and  France  lost  more  thanProte-stantism  did. 


>  Herbert,  lAfe  of  Henry  VIII.,  p.  306.  Du  Bellay, 
Mfmoires,  pp.  171-171.  Bi-ant6me,  Mimoires,  torn,  i., 
p.  235-quotu<l  by  D'Aubign^,  Reform,  in  Europe,  bk.  u.. 
pp.  137—140. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

THE    GOSPEL    PRE.'VCHED    IN    PARIS — A    MARTYR. 


Maiguiei  of  jVitvarre — Her  Hopes— Resolvea  to  have  the  Gospel  Preached  in  France — The  City  Churches  not  to  be 
had— Opens  a  Private  Chapel  in  the  Louvre— A  Large  and  Brilliant'  Assembly  convenes— Tho  Preachers — Paris 
Penitent  and  Rcformin^f— Agitation  in  the  Sorbonne — Tlie  Sorbonniets  apply  to  tlio  King— The  Monks  occupy 
the  Pulpits— They  Threaten  the  King— Beda  Banished— Excitement  in  Paris- Tlie  Populace  Remain  with  Rome 
— The  Crisis  of  France — The  Dominican  Friar,  Laiirent  de  la  Croix— His  Conversion — Preaches  in  France — Appre- 
hended and  conducted  to  Paris— His  Torture— His  Condemnation— His  Behaviour  at  the  Stake — France  makM 
her  Choice  :  she  vrill  Abide  with  Rome. 

Leaving  princes  to  intrigue  for  their  own  ends,  means  of  instruniontalities  far  ilifferent  from  those 
\inder  cover  of  advancini,'  religion,  let  us  turn  to  whidi  kings  know  to  employ.  This  brings  before  us, 
the   work  itself,   and  mark    how  it   advances   by      onco  more,  a  hidy  illustrious  for  her  rank,  and  not 
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less  illustrious  for  lier  piety — Margai-et,  the  sister  of 
tli3  king,  and  now  Queen  of  iSTavaiTe.  She  saw  her 
brother  hokling  out  his  hand  to  the  Protestants  of 
Germany,  and  the  King  of  Enghuid,  and  i)ermitted 
hei-seK  to  believe  that  the  horn-  hiul  at  last  come 
when  Fi-ancis  and  his  kingdom  woidd  place  them- 
selves on  the  path  of  the  Eeform,  and  that  in  the 
mai-tj-rdom  of  Berquin,  which  had  filled  her  soid 
with  so  profoimd  a  soitow,  she  had  seen  the  last 
blood  that  woidd  ever  be  spilt  on  the  soil  of  France, 
and  the  last  st;ike  that  would  ever  blaze  in  the 
Place  de  Greve  for  the  cause  of  the  GosiJeL  Full 
of  these  hopes,  her  zeal  and  corn-age  gi-ew  stronger 
eveiy  daj'.  Eeflecting  that  she  stood  near  the 
thi-one,  that  thousimds  in  all  pai-ts  of  Eefonned 
Christendom  looked  to  her  to  stand  between  the 
oppressor  and  his  A-ictim,  and  that  it  became  her  to 
avert,  as  far  as  was  in  her  power,  the  guilt  of  inno- 
cent blood  from  her  house  and  the  throne  of  her 
brother,  she  gii-ded  hei-seK  for  the  piu-t  which  it 
became  her  to  act.  The  Gospel,  said  this  pi-incess, 
shall  be  pi-eached  in  France,  in  the  vei-y  capital, 
nay,  in  the  vei-y  bosom  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Chiu-ch.  The  moment  was  opportune.  The  Car- 
nival of  1.533  was  just  ended.  Balls  and  b;mquets 
had  for  weeks  kept  the  court  in  a  whii-l  and  Paris 
in  continual  excitement,  and,  weaiied  •\\ith  this 
Siitm-naUa,  Francis  had  gone  to  Picardy  for  i-e^wse. 
Margaret  thus  was  mistress  of  the  situation.  She 
summoned  Eoussel  to  her  presence,  and  told  him 
that  he  must  proclaim  the  "  gi-eat  tidings "  to  the 
iwpidation  of  Pai-is  fiom  its  pulpits.  The  timid 
evangelist  shook  like  aspen  when  this  command 
was  laid  upon  him.  He  remonsti-ated  :  he  painted 
the  immense  danger  :  he  acknowledged  that  it  was 
i-ight  that  the  Gospel  should  be  pi-eached,  but  he 
was  not  the  mau ;  let  Mai-garet  find  soaie  more 
intrepid  evangelist.  The  queen,  however,  i>er- 
sisted.  She  issuetf  her  ordei-s  that  the  churches 
of  Paris  .should  be  opened  to  Eous.sel.  But  slic 
had  reckoned  wthout  her  host.  Tlie  Sorbomic 
lifted  its  haughty  head  and  commanded  that  the 
dooi-s  of  the  chm-ches  should  be  kept  closed.  The 
queen  and  the  Sorbonne  w«i-e  now  in  conflict,  but 
tlie  latter  c;irried  tlic  daj".  The.se  Sorbonnists 
could  be  compared  only  to  .some  of  old,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  door-kei-ixn-s  of  the  kingdom  of 
lieaven,  but  would  neither  go  in  themselves,  nor 
jxirmit  those  that  would  to  enter. 

Margai-et  now  bethought  her  of  au  expedient 
whicli  enabled  her  to  t>u-n  the  flank  of  the  doctoi-s. 
She  wa-s  i-esolved  to  \iii\o  the  Gosjicl  iireaclieil  in 
the  aipital  of  France,  and  to  have  it  preached  now  ; 
it  raight  be  the  tui-uijig-point  of  its  destiny,  and 
s'.iroly  it  was  a  likelier  way  to  establihh  the  Ecfoi-m 


than  that  of  diplomatists,  who  were  seeking  to  do 
so  by  leagues  and  battles.  If  the  Sorbonnists  were 
mastei-s  in  the  city.  Margaret  was  misti-ess  in  the 
palace.  She  accoi-diugly  extemporised  a  chapel  in 
the  Louvre,  and  told  Eous.sel  that  he  must  preach  in 
it.  This  was  a  less  formidable  task  than  holding  forth 
in  the  city  pulpits.  The  queen  publicly  announced 
that  each  day  at  a  certain  hoiu-  a  sei-mon  woidd  be 
preached  imder  the  royal  roof,  and  that  all  woiUd  be 
welcome  from  the  peer  downwards.  The  Pai-isiaiis 
opened  theii-  eyes  in  wonder.  Here  was  something 
tin  now  \mheard  of — the  king's  palace  turned  into 
a  Lutheran  conventicle.  When  the  hour-  came  a 
crowd  of  all  ranks  was  seen  streaming  in  at  tlie 
gates  of  the  Louvi-e,  cUmbing  its  staii-case,  and 
pressing  on  tlu-ough  tlie  antechambei-s  to  the  saloon, 
where,  ai-oimd  Eoussel,  sat  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Xavan-e,  and  many  of  the  grandees  of  Fi-ance. 
The  preacher  offered  a  short  prayer,  and  then 
read  a  portion  of  Sciiptiu-e,  which  he  expounded 
with  cleai-ness  and  gi-eat  impressiveness.  The 
result  bore  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  Eoussel 
and  the  power  of  the  truth.  A  dii-ect  assault  on 
the  Papacy  woidd  but  have  excited  the  combative 
faculties  of  his  hearers,  the  exposition  of  the  truth 
awakened  their  consciences. 

Every  day  saw  a  gi-eater  crowd  gathei-ing  in  the 
chapel.  The  saloon  could  no  longer  contiin  the 
numbei-s  that  «ime,  and  antechambers  and  cor- 
ridoi-s  had  to  be  thrown  open  to  give  enlarged 
space  to  the  multitude.  The  assembly  was  as  bi-il- 
li:int  as  it  was  numei-ous.  Nobles,  lawyei-s,  men 
of  lettei-s,  and  we:\lthy  merchants  were  mingled  in 
the  stream  of  hov.ryeoisie  and  artisans  that  each 
day,  at  the  appointed  horn-,  flowed  in  at  the  royal 
gates,  and  devoutly  listened  under  the  gorgeous 
roof  of  the  Lou^Te  to  preiieliing  so  unwonted 
Verily,  he  woidd  have  been  a  desijondent  man 
who,  at  that  hour,  would  have  doubted  the* 
tiiumph  of  the  good  cuuse  in  France. 

Margaret,  cmboldeneil  by  the  success  which  had 
attended  her  experiment,  i-eturned  to  her  tii-st  idea, 
which  was  to  get  possession  of  the  churehes,  turn 
out  the  monks,  and  for  their  ribaUl  hai-angues 
suV)stitute  the  pure  Gosi>el.  She  wrote  to  lier 
brother,  wlio  wiis  Still  aUsent,  and  jwrhaps  not  ill- 
lilea.sed  to  V>c  .so,  making  it><piest  to  have  the  chuivhM 
jilaced  at  her  disi>os!d.  Francis  gi-.inted  her  wish 
to  the  extent  of  pennitting  her  tlie  use  of  two  of  tlie 
city  churches.  He  was  willing  to  do  Protestantism 
this  service,  being  shrewd  cnou'rh  to  .see  that  Lu 
negotiations  witli  English  ;u  I  GeiTuau  Protestanta 
would  speed  none  tlie  wor.=>c,  and  that  it  might 
eqiuJly  serve  his  puri>oso  to  tei-rify  tlie  Pcix.-  by 
the  iKJssiblc  instiint  'IviVttiou  of  Fn  ..co  fi'-iu  it« 
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"obedience"  to  the  "Holy  See."  One  of  the 
elmrclies  was  situated  ia  the  quarter  of  St.  Denis, 
and  jMargaret  sent  tlie  Augustine  monk  Courault 
to  occupy  it,  around  whom  there  daily  assembled  a 
large  and  deeply  impressed  congregation  gathered 
from  the  district.  Berthaud,  also  an  Augustine, 
occu}>ied  the  pniljiit  of  the  other  churcli  put  by 
Francis  at  Margaret's  disjiosal.'  A  fountain  of  living 
■■n-ater  had  the  Queen  of  Navarre  opened  in  this 
high  place ;  inexpressible  delight  tilled  her  soul  as 
slie  thouglit  that  soon  this  refreshing  stream  would 
overflow  all  France,  and  convert  the  parched  and 
weary  land  into  a  very  garden.  It  was  the  season 
of  Ea.ster,  and  never  had  Lent  like  this  been  kept 
in  Paris.  The  city,  which  so  lately  had  iimg  from 
one  end  to  the  other  with  the  wild  joy  and  guilty 
mirth  of  tlie  Carnival,  was  now  not  only  penitent, 
but  evangelical.  "The  churches  weie  filled,"  says 
the  historian  Crespin,  "not  with  formal  auditors, 
but  with  men  who  received  the  glad  tidings  with 
great  joy.  Drunkards  had  become  sober,  the  idle 
industrious,  the  disordeily  peaceful,  and  libertines 
had  grown  chaste."  Three  centuries  and  more  have 
rolled  o^"er  Paris  since  then.  Often,  in  the  coiuse 
of  that  time,  has  that  city  been  mo'ved,  excited, 
stricken,  but  never  in  such  sort  as  now.  The  same 
Spirit  which,  in  the  days  of  Noah's  preacliing,  strove 
■with  the  antediluvians,  then  shut  up,  as  in  prison, 
under  the  doom  of  the  coming  deluge,  unless  they 
repented,  was  manifestly  striving,  at  this  hour, 
with  the  men  of  Paris  and  of  France,  sluit  up,  as 
in  a  i)rison,  under  a  sentence  which  doomed  them, 
unless  they  escaped  by  the  door  that  Protestantism 
opened  to  them,  to  sink  beneath  the  fiery  billows 
of  war  and  re\olution. 

Wliat,  meanwhile,  were  the  doctors  of  tlie  Sor- 
bonne  al)Out  ?  Were  they  standing  by  witli  shut 
mouths  and  folded  arms,  quietly  looking  on,  when, 
as  it  must  have  seemed  to  them,  the  bark  of  Peter 
was  drifting  to  destruction  ?  Did  they  slumber 
on  their  watch-tower,  not  cai-ing  that  France  was 
becoming  Lutlieran  1  Far  from  it.  They  ga\e 
a  few  days  to  the  hearing  of  the  repoit  of  their 
spies,  and  then  they  raised  the  alarm.  A  flood  of 
heresy,  like  tlic  flood  of  waters  that  drowned  the  old 
World,  Wius  breaking  in  on  France.  Tliey  must  slop 
it;  l»ut  witli  what?  The  stake.  "Let  us  burn 
Ii0us.sel,"  .s^aid  the  fiery  Beda,  "  as  we  burned  Ber- 
quin."-  The  king  was  ap]ilied  to  for  permission  ; 
for  powerful  as  was  the  Sorbonne,  it  liardly  dare 
(hag  the  preacher  from  tlie  Queen  of  Navarre's 
side  witlioiit  a  warrant  from  Francis.  The  king 
wovdd    interfere    neither    for   nor    against.       They 

'  Laval.,  Uist.  Reform.,  vol.  i.,  p.  28. 

-'  D'.Vubigni',  Uisi.  Keform.  in  Eumiie,  vol.  ii.,  p.  159. 


applied  to  the  chancellor.  The  chancellor  referred 
them  to  the  areliliishop,  Dii  Bellay.  He  too  re- 
fused to  move.  Tliere  remained  a  foui-th  party  to 
whom  they  now  resolved  to  carry  their  appeal — the 
populace.  If  they  could  carry  the  population  of 
Paris  with  them  they  should  yet  be  able  to  save 
Rome.  "With  this  object  an  agitation  was  com- 
menced, in  which  every  priest  and  monk  had  to 
bear  his  part.  They  sent  their  preachers  into  the 
23ulpits.  Shouting  and  gesticulating  these  men 
awoke,  now  the  anger,  now  the  liorror  of  their 
fanatical  hearers,  by  the  odious  ejjithets  and  terrible 
denunciations  whicli  they  hurled  against  Luther- 
anism.  They  poured  a  host  of  mendicants  into  the 
houses  of  the  citizens.  These,  as  instructed  before- 
hand, while  they  filled  their  waOets,  dropped  sedi- 
tious hints  that  "  the  Pope  was  above  the  king," 
adding  that  if  matters  went  on  as  they  were  doing 
the  crown  would  not  long  adorn  the  head  of  Francis. 
Still  further  to  move  the  people  against  the  queen's 
jjreachers,  processions  were  organised  in  the  streets. 
For  nine  days  a  crowd  of  penitents,  with  sackcloth 
on  their  loins  and  ashes  on  their  heads,  were  seen 
prostrate  around  the  statue  of  St.  James,  loudly 
inqJoriiig  the  good  saint  to  stretch  out  his  stall", 
and  tlierewith  smite  to  the  dust  the  hydra  that  was 
lifting  uj)  its  abhorred  head  in  France. 

Nor  did  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  agitate  in 
vain.  The  excitable  populace  were  catching  fire. 
Fanatical  crowds,  uttering  revolutionary  cries, 
paraded  the  streets,  and  the  Queen  of  _Na^•arre  and 
lier  Protestant  coadjutoi-s,  seeing  the  matter  grow- 
ing serious,  sent  to  tell  the  king  the  .state  of  the 
capital.  The  issue,  in  the  fii-st  instance,  ^^•as  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  agitiitors.  The  king's  pride  had 
been  touched  by  the  attack  which  the  Romanists  had 
made  on  the  prerogative,  and  he  ordered  that  Beda, 
and  tlie  more  inflammatory  spirits  who  followed  liim, 
should  bo  sent  into  banishment.'  It  was  a  trial 
of  strength,  not  so  much  between  E\-angelism  and 
Romanism  as  between  the  court  and  the  university, 
and  the  Sorbonne  had  to  bow  its  proud  head.  But 
the  departure  of  Beda  did  not  extinguish  the  agita- 
tion ;  the  fire  he  had  kindled  continued  to  burn 
aflir  he  was  gone.  Not  in  a  day  were  tlie  ignorance 
and  fanaticism,  which  had  been  ages  a-growing,  to 
be  extirpated  :  fiery  placards  were  jiostcd  on  the 
houses ;  ribald  ballads  were  sung  in  the  streets. 

"  To  the  .stake  !  to  the  stake !  the  fire  is  their  home ; 
.\s  God  luith  cominanded,  let  justice  be  done," 

w;us  tho  refrain  of  one  of  these  unpolislied  but 
cruel  productions.  Disputations,  plots,  and  nunoui's 
kept  the  city  in  a  perpetual  ferment     Tlie  Sorbon- 

■>  Laval.,  llisl.  Reform.,  vol.  i.,  p.  20. 
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nists  held  daily  councils  ;  leaving  no  stone  miturned, 
they  worked  upon  the  minds  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  Ijy  dint  of 
persistency  and  union,  they  managed  to  rally  to 
theii-  standard  all  the  ignorant,  the  fanatical,  and 
the  selfish — that  is,  the  liulk  of  the  jjopulation  of  the 
capital.  The  Protestant  sermons  were  continiied 
for  some  time ;  many  conversions  took  jjlace,  but 
the  masses  remained  on  the  side  of  Rome. 

This  was  the  crisis  of  France — the  day  of  itH 
special  visitation,  when  more  easUy  than  ever  before 
or  ever  since  might  it  have  freed  its  soul  from  the 
yoke  of  Rome,  and  secured  for  all  coming  time  the 
glorious  heritage  of  Protestant  tiiith  and  liberty. 
This  was,  in  fact,  its  second  day  of  visitation.  The 
firet  had  occurred  under  Lefevre  and  Farel.  That 
day  had  passed,  and  the  golden  opportunity  that 
came  with  it  had  been  lost.  A  second  now  returned, 
for  there  in  the  midst  of  Paris  were  the  feet  of  them 
that  "publish  peace,"  and  that  preach  "the  opeidng 
of  the  jJrison  to  them  that  are  bound."  What  an 
auspicious  and  blessed  achievement  if  Margaret 
had  been  able  to  win  the  population  of  Paris  to  the 
Gospel !  Paris  won,  France  woidd  have  followed. 
It  needed  but  this  to  crown  its  many  happy  qualities, 
and  make  France  one  of  the  most  delightful  lands 
on  earth — a  land  full  of  all  terrestrial  good  things ; 
ennobled,  moi'eover,  by  genius,  and  great  in  art  as 
in  arms.  But  Paris  was  deaf  as  adder  to  the  voice 
of  the  charmer,  and  from  that  hour  the  destiny  of 
France  was  changed.  A  future  of  countless  bless- 
ings was  fatally  ti-ansformed  into  a  future  of  coimt- 
less  woes.  We  behold  woe  on  woe  rising  ^vith  the 
rising  centuries,  we  had  almost  said  with  the  rising 
years.  If  for  a  moment  its  sun  looks  forth,  lo ! 
there  comes  another  tempest  from  the  abyss,  black 
as  night,  and  bearing  on  its  wings  the  fiery  shower 
to  scorch  the  miserable  land.  The  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre  and  cIn^I  wars  of  the  sixteenth  centurv, 
the  dragonnades  of  the  seventeenth,  the  revolution 
of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  communism  of  the  nine- 
teenth are  but  the  more  notable  outbursts  of  that 
revolving  storm  which  for  300  years  has  darkened 
the  heavens  and  devastiited  the  land  of  France. 

Paris  h;ul  made  its  choice.  And  as  in  old  time 
when  men  joined  hands  and  entered  into  covenant 
they  ratified  the  transaction  by  sacrifice,  Paris 
sealed  its  engagement  to  abide  by  the  Pope  in  the 
blood  of  a  discipli!  of  the  Gospel.  Had  the  Sorbonne 
been  more  completely'muster  of  the  situation,  Roussel 
would  liavc  been  selected  as  the  sacrifice ;  but  lie 
was  too  ])owerfully  ])rotected  to  jjei'mit  the  ])rieKts 
venturing  on  bui-niiig  him,  and  a  huml>ler  victun 
liad  to  be  found.  A  Dominican  friar,  known  by 
the  name  of  Laurent  de  la  Croix,  had  come  to  llie 


knowledge  of  the  Gospel  in  Paris.  Sti'aightway  he 
threw  off  his  cowl  and  cloak  and  monkish  name, 
and  fled  to  Geneva,  where  Farel  received  liim,  and 
more  perfectly  instructed  him  in  the  Reformed  doc- 
trines. To  great  natural  eloqiience  he  now  added 
a  clear  knowledge  and  a  burning  zeal.  Silent  he 
could  not  remain,  and  Switzerland  was  the  first 
scene  of  his  evangelismg  efforts.  But  the  condition 
of  poor  France  began  to  lie  heavy  on  his  heart,  and 
though  he  well  knew  the  perils  he  must  brave, 
he  could  not  restrain  his  yearnings  to  return  and 
preach  to  his  countrymen  that  Saviour  so  dear  to 
himself  Crossing  the  frontier,  and  taking  the  name 
of  Alexander,  he  made  his  v.ay  to  Lyons.  Already 
Protestantism  had  its  discijjles  in  the  city  of  Peter 
Waldo,  and  these  gave  a  warm  welcome  to  the 
evangelist.  He  began  to  preach,  and  liis  power  to 
move  the  hearts  of  men  was  marvellous.  In  Lyons, 
the  scene  of  IreuKus'  ministry,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Church  whose  mai-tyi's  were  amongst  the  most 
renowned  of  the  primitive  age,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Gospel,  which  here  had  lain  a  thousand  years  in 
its  se]5ulchre,  were  i-ising  from  the  dead.  Alexander 
preached  every  day,  this  hour  in  one  quai-ter  of  the 
city  and  the  next  in  the  opposite.^  It  began  to  be 
manifest  that  some  mysterious  influence  was  acting 
on  the  population.  The  agents  of  the  priests  were 
employed  to  scent  it  out ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  the 
preacher,  whoever  he  was,  to  his  other  qualities 
added  that  of  in^dsibility.  His  pursuers,  in. every 
case,  arrived  to  find  the  sermon  ended,  and  the 
jireacher  gone,  they  knew  not  whither.  This  suc- 
cess in  baffling  pui'suit  made  his  friends  in  time 
less  careful.  Alexander  was  apprehended.  Escorted 
by  bowmen,  and  loaded  with  cliahis,  he  was  sent  to 
Paris. 

The  guard  soon  saw  that  the  pri-soner  they  had 
in  charge  was  like  no  other  that  had  ever  before 
been  committed  to  their  keeping.  Before  Paris 
was  reached,  tlie  captain  of  the  company,  as  well  as 
several  of  its  membei's,  had,  as  the  result  of  their 
jirisoner's  eonvereation  mth  them,  become  convei-ts 
to  the  Gospel.  As  he  pui-sued  his  journey  in  bonds, 
Alexander  ))rpached  at  the  inns  and  villages  whci-e 
they  lialted  for  the  night.  At  every  stiigo  of  the 
way  he  left  behind  him  trophies  of  tlio  Protestant 
faitli. 

Tlie  prisoner  \vus  comforted  liy  the  thought  that 
his  Master  had  turned  tin;  road  to  tlio  stake  into  it 
missionary  j)rogress,  and  if  in  a  few  days  he  should 
breathe  his  last  amid  the  flames,  others  would  ri.sa 
from  his  ashes  to  confess  the  trutli  when  he  could 
no  longer  preach  it. 

'  Fromont,  Actes  ei  Qestes  de  QenSoe,  p.  7i.  D'Aubigntf, 
Hist,  lleform.  in  Europe,  bk.  ii.,  chap.  32. 
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Arriveil  in  Paris,  he  was  brought  before  tlie  Par- 
liament. The  prisoner  meekly  yet  courageously 
confessed  the  Refonned  faitli.  He  was  first 
cnielly  tortured.    Putting  Iiis  limbs  in  the  boot,  the 


Being  come  to  the  i)lace  of  execution  they  lifted 
him  out  of  the  cart,  placed  liim  against  tlic  stake, 
and  bound  him  to  it  with  chains.  He  begged,  before 
they  should  kindle  the  pile,  that  he  might  be  per- 


executionei-s  drove  in  the  wedges  with  such  blows      mitted  to  say  a  few  more  last  words  to  the  people. 

Leave  was  given,  and  breaking  into  an  ecstacy  he 
again  extolled  that  Saviour  for  whom  he  w,a,s  now 
to  lay  do^vn  his  life,  and  again  commended  liim  to 
those  around.  The  executioners,  a.s  tliey  waited 
to  do  their  office,  gazed  with  mingled  wonder  and 
fear  on  this  strange  criminal.  The  spectators, 
among  whom  was  a  goodly  number  of  monks,  said, 
"  Surely  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  death  in  this 
man,"  and  smiting  on  their  breasts,  and  bewailing 
his  fate,  mtli  plenteous  tears,  exclaimed,  "  If  tliis 
man  is  not  saved,  who  of  the  sons  of  men  can  be 
.so?"'  Well  might  the  martp-,  as  he  saw  them 
weeping,  have  said,  "  Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep 
for  youi-selves."  A  few  sharp  pangs,  and  to  him 
would  come  joy  for  ever ;  but  for  them,  alas  !  and 
for  their  childien,  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  and 
of  thousands  more  who  were  yet  to  be  slain,  was 
preparing  a  future  dark  with  woes. 

Now  that  we  find  ourselves  300  years  from  these 
events,  and  can  look  back  on  all  that  has  come  and 
gone  in  Paris  since,  we  can  clearly  see  that  the  year 
1533  was  one  of  the  gi-and  turning-points  in  the 
history  of  France.  Between  the  stake  of  Berquin 
and  the  stake  of  Alexander,  there  were  three  fidl 
years  dui'mg  which  the  winds  of  persecution  were 
holden.  Diuing  at  least  two  of  these  yeai-s  tlie 
Gospel  was  freely  and  faithfully  preached  in  tlie 
capital ;  an  influence  from  on  High  was  plainly  at 
work  amongst  the  people.  Five  thousand  men  ami 
women  daily  passed  in  at  the  gates  of  the  Louvre 
to  listen  to  Roussel ;  and  numerous  cliurclii>s 
throughout  the  city  were  o])ened  and  filled  with 
crowds  that  seemed  to  thirst  for  the  Water  of  life. 
Many  "felt  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come."  In 
these  events.  Providence  put  it  distinctly  to  the 
inliabitants  of  Paris,  "  Choose  ye  this  day  whom 
ye  shall  sei've.  Will  ye  abide  by  the  Papacy,  or 
will  ye  cast  in  your  lot  with  the  Reformation  1 " 
and  the  men  of  Paris  as  distinctly  rejilied,  wlien 
the  period  of  probation  had  come  to  an  end,  "  Wo 
will  abide  by  tlie  Pope."  Tlie  choice  of  Pans  wa.s 
the  choice  of  France.  Scarcely  were  the  flames  of 
Alex.ander's  pile  extinguished,  when  the  .sky  of  that 
country,  whicli  was  kindling  apace,  ns  the  friends  of 


that  his  left  leg  was  ci'ushed.  Alexander  groaned 
aloud.  "O  God,"  he  exclaimed,  says  Crespin, 
"  there  is  neither  pity  nor  mercy  in  these  men  ! 
Oh,  that  I  m.ay  find  both  in  thee  !"  "Another  blow," 
said  tlie  head  executioner.  The  martyr  seeing 
Budfeus  among  the  assessors,  and  turning  on  liim 
a  look  of  supplication,  said,  "  Is  there  no  Gamaliel 
here  to  moderate  the  ciiielty  they  are  practising  on 
me?"'  Budieus,  great  in  the  schools,  but  ii'resolute 
in  the  matteis  of  the  Gospel,  fixing  an  eye  of  pity 
on  Alexander,  said,  "  It  is  enough  :  his  torture  is 
too  much  :  forbear."  His  words  took  effect.  "The 
executionere,"  says  Crespin,  "lifted  up  the  martyr, 
and  canied  him  to  his  dungeon,  a  cripple."^  He 
was  condemned  to  be  burned  alive.  In  the  hope  of 
daimting  him,  his  sentence,  contrary  to  the  then 
usual  practice,  was  pronounced  in  his  presence ;  but 
they  who  watched  hia  face,  instead  of  fear,  saw  a 
gleam  of  joy  shoot,  at  the  instant,  athwart  it.  He 
was  next  made  to  undergo  the  ceremony  of  degra- 
dation. They  shaved  his  crown,  scraped  his  finger- 
tips, and  tore  off"  liis  robe.  "  If  you  speak  a  word," 
said  they,  "  we  will  cut  out  your  tongue  ;"  for  about 
this  time,  according  to  the  historian  Crespin,  this 
liomble  barbarity  began  to  be  practised  upon  the 
confessore  of  the  tnith.  Last  of  all  they  brought 
forth  the  rob  cle/ol.  When  Alexander  saw  himself 
about  to  be  arrayed  in  this  di'ess,  he  could  not,  says 
Crespin,  refrain  from  speaking.  "  O  God,"  siiid  he, 
"is  there  any  higher  honour  than  to  receive  the 
livery  which  thy  Son  received  in  the  liouse  of 
Herod?" 

The  martyr  w.as  now  attired  for  the  fire.  Unable 
to  walk  to  the  jilacc  of  execution,  for  one  of  his  legs 
had  been  sorely  mangled  in  tlie  l)oot,  they  provided 
a  cart,  one  usually  employed  to  convey  away  rub- 
bish, and  placed  the  martyr  in  it.  As  he  passed 
along  from  the  Conciergerie  to  the  Place  Maubert 
he  managed  to  stand  u]i,  and  resting  his  hands  on 
the  sides  of  the  cart  and  leaning  over,  he  preached 
to  the  crowds  that  thronged  the  streets,  commend- 
ing to  them  the  Saviour  for  wliom  he  was  aljout  to 
die,  and  exhorting  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
foino.  Tlie  smile  which  liis  sentence  had  kindled 
on  his  face  had  not  yet  gone  off'  it ;  nay,  it  appeared 
to  glow  and  Inighten  tlie  nearer  he  drew  to  the 
stake.  "  He  is  going  to  be  burned,"  .said  the  on- 
lookers, "  and  yet  no  one  seems  so  happy  as  he." 


'  Crcepin,  Marfyrologie,  fol.  107. 


2  Ibiil. 


'■>  "Quibua  omnibim  ita  confcctis  rebus,  crant,  vel 
nionaclii,  qui  dicoront.  Si  hie  salvus  non  csset,  neniinom 
salvum  foro  uioitalom.  Alii  voro <lisce<lontes percutifbant 
pectus,  discebantqiio  ^Tavom  illi  factaiu  injuriiim." 
(Acta  Marhjfiitn,  ann.  15(30,  iv.,  p.  G2  et  scq. — ei  Gerdesio, 
torn,  iv.,  p.  86.) 
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truth  fondly  thought,  wit}i  the  glories  of  the  open- 
iucf  (lav,  became  suddenly  overcast,  and  clouds  of 
threatening  blackness  began  to  gather.  In  the 
spring  of  1534  the  chiu-ches  of  Paris  were  closed,  the 
sei-mons  v.-ere  suppressed,  300  Lutherans  were  swept 
off  to  prison,  and  soon  thereafter  the  burnings  were 
resumed.      But  the  ominous  cu-cumstance  was  that 


the  persecutor  was  backed  by  the  populace.  Queen 
Margaret's  attempt  to  win  over  the  population  of 
the  capital  to  the  Gospel  had  proved  a  failm-e,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  Sorboime,  with  the 
help  of  the  popular  suffrage,  ag-ain  set  up  the  stake, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  tlie  ma.sses  in  France  have 
been  on  the  side  of  Pvome. 


VIEW    OF    ST.    DENIS. 


CHAPTER   XII. 


CALVIN  .S    FLIGHT    FROM    PARIS. 


Out  of  Paris  comes  the  Eeformei' — Tlie  Contrasts  of  History— Calvin's  Interview  with  the  Qnocn  of  Navarre — 
Nicholas  Cop,  Rector  of  tlie  Sorbonne — An  InauguiMl  Discourse -Calvin  Writes  and  Cop  Delivoi-s  it— Tlie 
Gospel  in  Disguise — Kage  of  the  Sorbonne — Cop  flies  to  Basle — The  Officers  on  their  way  to  Arrest  Calvin—  Calvin 
is  let  down  by  the  Window— Escapes  from  Paris  disguised  as  a  Vine-Dresser — Arrives  in  Angoulome— Received  at 
the  Mansion  of  Du  Tillet— Here  projects  the  Instituies — Interview  with  Lef evre— Lef evre's  Prediction. 


Pepix  of  Fi-ance  was  the  first  of  the  Gotliic  princes 
to  appear  before  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  and  lay 
Ilia  kingdom  at  tlie  feet  of  the  Pope.  As  a  reward 
for   this   act   of  submission,    the   "  Holy    Father " 


bestowed  upon  him  tlie  prouil  title — for  so  have  tlie 
Kings  of  France  accounted  it — of  "  Eldest  Son  of  the 
Church."  Throughout  the  thirteen  centuries  since, 
and  amid  much  vicisasitude  of  fortune,  Franca  has 
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Btri\en  to  justify  the  distinction  she  bears  hy  being 
the  tiiiuest  piUar  of  the  Pajial  >See.  But,  as 
D'Aiiliigne  has  observed,  if  Paris  gave  Pej)in  to  the 
Po|petiom,  it  is  not  less  true  that  Paris  gave  Calvin 
to  the  Reformation.  This  is  the  fact,  although 
Calvin  was  not  born  in  Paris.  The  little  Noyon  in 
Picardy  had  this  honour,  or  disgrace  as  it  aocounted 
it.'  But  if  Noyon  was  the  scene  of  Calvin's  first 
birth,  Paris  was  the  scene  of  his  second  l)irth,  and 
•it  was  tlie  latter  that  made  him  a  Reformer.  In 
estimating  the  influence  of  the  two  men,  tlie  pen 
of  Calvin  may  well  be  thrown  into  the  scale  against 
the  swoi'd  of  Pepin. 

As  the  cradle  of  Moses  was  placed  by  tlie  side  of 
tlie  j^ throne  of  Pharaoh,  the  Cluircli's  great  oi)- 
ijressor,  so  the  cradle  of  this  second  Moses  was 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  chair  of  Pejiin,  the 
"Eldest  8on  of  the  Chureh,"  and  the  first  of  tliose 
vassal  kings  who  stood  round  the  Papal  throne  ; 
and  from  the  court  of  France,  as  Moses  from  the 
court  of  Egypt,  Calvin  went  forth  to  rend  the  fetters 
of  his  brethren,  and  ring  the  knell  of  tlieir  op- 
jire.ssor's  power.  Tlie  contrasts  and  resemblances 
of  history  are  instrvictive  as  well  as  striking.  They 
shed  a  beautiful  light  upon  the  Pi'ovidence  of  God. 
They  show  us  that  the  Great  Ruler  has  fixed  a 
time  and  a  place  for  evei-y  event  and  for  every  man ; 
tliat  lie  sets  the  good  over  against  the  evil,  main- 
taining a  nice  and  equitable  poise  among  events, 
and  that  wliile  the  laws  of  his  working  are  eternal, 
the  results  are  inexpressibly  varied. 

We  have  seen  Calvin  return  to  Paris  in  l.')29. 
He  was  present  in  that  city  during  tliose  four 
eventful  years  when  the  novel  and  stirring  scenes 
we  have  narrated  were  taking  place.  How  was  he 
occupied  !  He  felt  that  to  him  the  day  of  laliour 
had  not  yet  fully  arrived  ;  lie  must  prepare  against 
its  approach  by  reading,  liy  study,  and  by  prayer. 
In  tlie  noisy  combats  witli  which  the  saloons,  the 
halls  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  even  the  very  streets 
•were  then  resounding,  Calvin  cared  but  little  to 
mingle.  His  ambition  was  to  win  victories  whicli, 
if  less  ostentatious,  would  be  far  more  durable. 
Like  his  old  teacher,  Mathurin  Cordier— so  wise  in 
his  honesty — li6  wished  solidly  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions, and  was  not  content  to  rear  structures  which 
were  sure  to  topple  over  with  the  first  breeze.  He 
desired  to  baptise  men  for  tlie  stake,  to  make  con- 
verts who  would  endure  the  fire.     Eschewing  the 


'  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Calvin 
a  fonflaiin'ation  broke  out  in  hia  native  town  of  Noyon, 
ami  df.stroyeil  the  entire  quarter  in  whicli  the  house  he 
wa.4  born  in  wa.s  situated,  the  house  itself  excepted, 
which  remained  uninjured  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  gap 
the  flames  had  created. 


knots  of  disputants  in  the  streets,  he  entered  the 
aI)odes  of  the  citizens,  and  winning  attention  by  his 
very  shyness,  as  well  as  by  the  clearness  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  discourse,  he  talked  with  the  family  on 
the  things  that  belonged  to  their  peace.  He  had 
converted  a  soul  while  his  friends  outside  had  but 
demolished  a  syllogism.  f!alvin  was  the  pioneer  of 
all  those  who,  since  his  day,  have  laboured  in  the 
work  of  the  recovery  of  the  lapsed  masses. 

However,  the  fame  he  shumied  did,  the  more  he 
fled  from  it,  but  the  more  pursue  him.  His  name  was 
mentioned  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre. 
Margaret  must  needs  see  the  young  evangelist,  j 
"We  tremble  as  we  see  Calvin  enter  the  Louvre  to 
be  presented  at  court.  They  who  are  in  king's 
houses  wear  "  soft  raiment,"  and  learn  to  pursue 
middle  courses.  If  Calvin  is  to  lie  r(//to  the  Church 
lie  must  be  nothhnj  to  kings  and  queens.  All  the 
more  do  we  tremble  at  the  ordeal  he  is  about  to 
undergo  when  we  reflect  that,  in  combination  with 
his  sternness  of  principle  and  ujirightiiess  of  aim, 
there  are  in  Calvin  a  tenderness  of  heart,  and  a 
yearning,  not  for  praise,  but  for  sympathy,  which 
may  render  him  susceptible  to  the  blandishments 
and  flatteries  of  a  court.  But  God  went  with  hiiu 
to  the  palace.  Calvin's  insight  discovered  even  then, 
what  afterwards  became  manifest  to  less  penetrating 
observers,  that,  while  Margaret's  piety  was  genuine, 
it  was  clouded  nevertheless  by  mysticism,  and  her 
opinions,  though  sound  in  the  main,  were  too  hesi- 
tating and  halting  to  compass  a  full  Reformation  of 
the  Church. 

On  these  accounts  he  was  unable  to  fully  identify 
himself  with  the  cause  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  not  a  few  pouits  of  simi- 
larity between  the  two  which  e.xcited  a  mutual 
admiration.  There  was  in  both  a  beautiful  genius  ; 
there  was  in  both  a  lofty  soul ;  there  was  in  both  a 
love  of  what  is  pure  and  noble  ;  and  especially  there 
was  in  both — what  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all 
piety — a  deep  heaven-begotten  reverence  and  lo^•e 
of  the  Saviour.  Margaret  did  not  conceal  l.er 
admiration  of  the  young  scholar  and  evangelist. 
His  eye  so  steadfest,  yet  so  keen ;  his  features  so 
calm,  yet  so  expressive  of  energy;  the  wisdom  of 
liis  utterances,  and  the  air  of  serene  strength  that 
breathed  around  him — betokening  a  power  within, 
which,  though  enshrined  in  a  somewhat  slender 
frame,  was  evidently  awaiting  a  future  of  great 
achievements — won  the  confidence  of  the  queen.' 
Calvin  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  palace,  when  an  unexpected  event 


-  Bcza,  Vila  Calvini. 

3  lUd.,  p.  1-1.    Sec  also  Calvini  0pp. 
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drove  the  young  scholar  from  Pai-is,  and  averted 
the  danger,  if  ever  it  had  existed,  of  the  chief  Re- 
former of  Christendom  becoming  lost  in  the  court 
chaplain. 

That  event  fell  out  thus — Nicholas  Cop,  Rector 
of  the  Sorbomie,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Calvin. 
It  was  October,  1.5.33,  and  the  session  of  the  univer- 
sity was  to  open  on  the  1st  of  next  month  (All 
Saints'  Day),  when  Cop  was  expected  to  gi-ace  the 
occasion  with  an  inaugm-al  discourse.  What  an 
opportunity,  thought  Cahdn,  of  ha^ing  the  Gospel 
preached  in  the  most  public  of  all  the  pulpits  of 
Cliristendom  !  He  waited  on  his  friend  Cop  and 
broke  to  him  his  stratagem.  But  Cop  felt  unequal 
to  the  task  of  composing  such  an  address  as  would 
answer  the  end.  It  was  finally  agreed  between  the 
two  friends  that  Calvin  should  write,  and  that  Cop 
should  read  the  oi-ation.  It  was  a  bold  experiment, 
full  of  grave  risks,  of  which  its  devisers  were  not 
unaware,  but  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
the  dangerous  venture. 

The  1st  of  November  an-ived.  It  saw  a  brilliant 
assembly  in  the  Church  of  the  Mathurins — pro- 
fessors, students,  the  elite  of  the  learned  men  of 
Paris,  a  goodly  muster  of  Franciscans,  some  of  whom 
more  than  half  suspected  Cop  of  a  weakness  for 
Luthei-anism,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  friends  of  the 
new  opuiions,  who  had  had  a  hmt  of  what  was  to 
happen.  On  a  bench  apart  sat  Calvin,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  had  dropped  in  by  the  way.  Cop  rose, 
and  proceeded  amid  deep  silence  to  pronounce  an 
oration  in  praise  of  "  Christian  Philosophy."  But 
the  philosophy  which  he  extolled  was  not  that 
which  had  been  drawn  from  the  academies  of 
Greece,  but  that  diviner  wisdom  to  reveal  winch 
to  man  the  Immortal  had  put  on  mortality.  Tlie 
key-note  of  the  discoiu-se  was  the  "  Grace  of  God," 
the  one  sole  fountain  of  man's  renewal,  pardon,  and 
eternal  life.  The  oration,  although  Protestant  in 
spirit,  was  very  thoroughly  academic.  Its  noble 
sentiments  were  clothed  in  language  clear,  simple, 
yet  majestic* 

Blank  astonishment  was  portrayed  on  the  faces 
of  the  most  part  of  the  audience  at  the  beginning 
of  the  oration.  By-and-by  a  countenance  here  and 
there  began  to  kindle  vnth  delight.  Othei'S  among 
the  listeners  were  becoming  unea-sy  on  their  seats. 
The  monks  knit  their  brows,  and  shooting  out  fiery 
glances  from  beneath  them,  exchanged  whisj)ers 
with  one  another.     ITiey  saw  through  the  thin  dis- 

'  This  (lisconrso  was  discovered  some  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Bonnet  in  tlic  Library  of  Geneva,  where  it  is  still  pre- 
soi-ved.  It  w.as  first  givon  to  tlio  public  by  Dr.  D'Aubij,Ti6. 
in  his  HUiory  of  the  Jle/ormalion  in  Europe  in  the  Time  of 
Cnlvin.    (See  vol.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  chap.  30.) 


guise  in  which  the  rector  was  tiying  to  veil  the 
Gospel.  Spoken  on  "All  Saints'  Day,"  yet  not  a 
word  about  the  saints  did  that  oration  contain !  It 
was  a  desecration  of  their  festival ;  an  act  of  trea- 
son against  these  glorious  intercessoi-s ;  a  blow 
struck  at  the  foundations  of  Rome  :  so  they  judged, 
and  rightly.  The  assembly  rose,  and  then  the  stonn 
burst.  Heresy  had  reached  an  astoundmg  pitch  of 
audacity  when  it  dared  to  rear  its  head  in  the  very 
mid.st  of  the  Sorbonne,  It  mxist  be  stnick  down  at 
once. 

Cop  was  denounced  to  the  Parliament,  then  the 
supreme  judge  and  executioner  of  heretics.  Sum- 
moned to  its  bar,  he  resolved,  strong  in  the  integi-ity 
of  his  cause,  and  presuming  not  a  little  on  his  posi- 
tion as  head  of  the  first  university  in  Christendom, 
to  obey  the  citation.  He  was  already  on  his  way 
to  the  Palace  of  Justice,  attired  in  his  robes  of 
oflice,  hLs  beadles  and  apparitors  preceding  him, 
with  their  maces  and  gold-headed  staves,  when  a 
friend,  pressing  through  the  crowd,  whispered  into 
his  ear  that  he  was  marching  to  his  death.  Cop 
saw  the  danger  of  prosecuting  further  tliis  duel 
between  the  Parliament  and  the  Sorbomie.  He 
fled  to  Basle,  and  so  escaped  the  fete  already 
determined  on  for  him.- 

When  Cop  was  gone,  it  began  to  be  nimoured 
that  the  author  of  the  address,  which  had  set  Par- 
liament and  the  university  in  flames,  was  stUl  in 
Paris,  and  that  lie  was  no  other  than  Calvin.  Such 
a  spirit  was  enough  to  set  all  Christendom  on  fire  : 
he  must  be  burned.  Already  the  lieutenant>criniinal, 
Jean  Morin,  who  for  some  time  had  h.otl  his  eye  on 
the  yoimg  evangelist,'  was  on  his  way  to  apprehend 
him.  Calvin,  who  deemed  himself  safe  in  his 
obscurity,  was  sitting  quietly  in  his  room  in  the 
College  of  Fortret,^  when  some  of  his  comrades 
came  running  into  his  chamber,  and  urged  him  to 
flee  that  instant.  Scarcely  had  they  spoken  when 
a  loud  knocking  was  lieard  at  the  outer  gate.  It 
was  the  oflacei-s.  Now  their  lieavy  tramp  was  heaitl 
in  the  con-idor.  Another  moment  and  Calvin 
would  be  on  liis  way  to  the  Conciergerie,  to  come 
out  of  it  only  to  the  stake.  That  would,  indeed, 
have  been  a  blow  to  the  Reformation,  and  pro- 
bably woidd  have  changed  the  whole  future  of 
Christendom.  But  (iod  intorjio-sed  at  this  moment 
of  Y>ci-\\.  While  some  of  his  friends  lield  a  jiarley 
with  the  .ofticers  at  the  door,  othei-s,  seizing  tlio 
sheets  on  his  bed,  twisted  them  into  a  rope,  fastened 
them  in  the  window,  and  Calvin,  catching  hold  of 


i 


=  Beza,  Vila  CaJvini. 

'■'  Jliiimbouri;,  Uisl.  Jit  Cah-inisine,  p.  58. 

••  Gaillard,  Hist,  de  Fran<;ois,  torn,  i.,  livr.  iv.,  p.  274. 
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them,  let  Liniself  down  into  the  street  of  the  Ber- 
iiardins.' 

Di-oppetl  into  the  street,  the  fugitive  travei-sed 
Palis  with  rapid  steps,  and  soon  reached  the  sviburbs. 
His  tirst  agitation  subsiiling,  he  began  to  think  how 
he  could  disguise  himself,  knowing  that  the  ollicei'S 
of  Moiin  would  be  on  his  ti-ack.  Espying  a  \'ine- 
di'csser's  cottage,  and  knowing  the  owner  to  be 
friendly  to  the  Gospel,  he  entered,  and  there  ar- 
ranged the  plan  of  his  flight.  Dotfing  his  o'wn 
cbess,  he  put  on  the  coat  of  the  peasant,  and,  -vvith 
a  garden  hoe  on  his  shoulder,  he  set  out  on  his 
joumej'.  He  went  forth  not  knowring  whither  he 
weui — the  pioneer  of  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
in  after-yeai-s  were  to  flee  from  France,  and  to  seek 
under  other  skies  that  liberty  to  confess  the  Grosjiel 
which  was  denied  them  in  their  native  land.  To 
Calvin  the  disappointment  must  have  been  as  keen 
as  it  was  .sudden.  He  had  fondly  hoj)ed  that  the 
scene  of  his  convereion  would  be  the  scene  of  his 
labom-s  also.  He  saw  too,  as  he  lielieved,  the 
Go.sjjel  on  the  eve  of  triumphing  in  France.  Was 
it  not  preached  in  the  churches  of  the  capit;»l, 
taught  from  some  of  the  chairs  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  honoured  in  the  palace  of  the  monarch  ?  But 
God  had  aiTanged  for  both  France  and  Cah-in  a 
difierent  future  from  that  which  the  young  evan- 
^list  pictured  to  him.self.  The  great  kingdom  of 
France  was  to  harden  its  heart  that  God  might 
gloiify  his  ix)wer  upon  it,  and  Calvin  was  to  go 
into  exile  that  he  might  prepare  in  solitude  those 
great  works  by  which  he  was  to  instruct  so  many 
nations,  and  speak  to  the  ages  of  the  future. 

Turning  to  the  south,  Cahdn  went  on  towards 
Orleans,  but  he  did  not  stop  there.  He  pui-sued 
his  way  to  Tours,  but  neither  did  he  halt  there. 
Going  onwards  still,  he  travei-sed  those  great  plains 
which  the  Loire  and  other  streams  water,  so  rich 
in  meadows  and  tall  umbrageous  trees,  and  which 
are  so  loved  by  the  vine,  forming  then  as  they  do  at 
this  day  the  finest  part  of  that  tine  country.  After 
some  weeks'  wandering,  he  re;xchod  Angouleme,  the 
birth-phice  of  Margaret  of  Navarre.-  Here  he 
ilirecte<l  his  steps  to  the  mansion  of  the  Du  Tillets, 
a  noble  and  wealthy  family,  high  in  oflice  in  the 
State,  fomed  moreover  for  their  love  of  letters, 
and  with  one  of  whose  memlxn-s  Cahin  luul  fonned 
.an  acijuaintjtnce  in  Paris.  The  exile  had  not  mi.s- 
c-alculated.  The  young  Du  Tillet,  the  oidy  one  of 
the  family  then  at  home,  was  delighted  to  resume 
in   Angoulfime    the   intercourse    begun   in    Paris. 


'  D'Aubign^,  Hist.  JJe/bmi.  in  "Europe,  voL  ii.,  1'.  279. 
Fi'lice,  Hist.  Proi.  in  France,  vol.  i.,  p.  35. 
-  Beza,  Vita  Calvini. 


Tl\e  noble  mansion  with  all  in  it  was  at  the  service 
of  Calvin.^ 

The  mariner  whose  bark,  piu-sued  by  fuiious 
winds,  is  suddenly  lifted  on  the  top  of  some  bUlow 
mightier  than  its  fellows,  floated  in  safety  over  the 
reef  on  which  it  seemed  about  to  be  dashed,  and 
safely  lauded  in  the  harboiu',  is  not  more  surprised 
or  more  thankful  than  Cahin  was  when  he  foimd 
himself  in  this  qiuet  and  secure  a.sylum.  Tlie  e.xile 
needed  rest ;  he  needed  time  for  reading  and  medi- 
tation ;  he  found  both  imder  this  princely  and 
friendly  roof.  The  library  of  the  chateau  was  one 
of  the  finest  of  wliich  Fi'ance,  or  perhaps  any  other 
country,  in  that  age  could  boa.st,  containing,  it  is 
said,  some  4,000  volumes.  Here  he  reposed,  but  was 
not  idle.  As  Luther  had  been  wafted  away  in  the 
midst  of  the  tempest  to  rest  awhile  in  the  W'arf> 
burg,  so  Cahin  was  made  to  sit  down  here  and 
equip  himself  for  the  conflicts  that  were  alxiut  to 
ojieu.  Around  him  were  the  mighty  dead,  with 
notliing  to  inteiTupt  his  converse  with  them.  An 
occasional  hour  would  he  pass  in  communing  ^vith 
his  friend  the  young  Louis  du  Tillet ;  but  even  this 
had  to  be  redeemed.  Nights  without  sleep,  and 
whole  days  during  which  he  scarcely  tasted  food, 
would  Calvin  pass  in  this  library,  so  athirst  was  he 
for  knowledge.  It  was  here  that  Calvin  projected 
his  Tii-stitntes,  wliich  DAubigne  styles  "  the  finest 
work  of  the  Reformation."  Not  that  he  wrote  it 
here ;  bxit  in  this  library  he  collected  the  materials, 
aiTanged  the  plan,  and  it  may  be  penned  some  of  its 
passages.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  s|)eak  of  this 
great  work  afterwards ;  suflice  it  here  to  remark 
that  it  was  composed  on  the  model  of  those  apologies 
which  the  early  Fathei-s  presented  to  the  Eoman 
emperors  on  behalf  of  the  piimitive  martyi-s.  Again 
were  men  dpug  at  the  stake  for  the  Gospel.  Calvin 
felt  that  it  became  him  to  raise  his  voice  in  their 
defence;  but  how  could  Le  better  vindicate  them 
than  by  vindicating  their  cause,  and  proving  in  the 
face  of  its  enemies  <ind  of  the  whole  world  that  it 
was  the  cause  of  truth  I  But  to  ])lead  such  a  cause 
Ijefore  such  an  audience  was  no  light  matter.  He 
prepared  himself  by  reading,  liy  much  meditation, 
and  by  earnest  prayer ;  and  then  he  spoke  in  the 
Institutes  vrith  a  voice  that  sounded  through 
Europe,  and  the  mighty  reverberations  of  which 
have  come  do\ra  the  ages.  An  opponent  of  the  Ke- 
formation  chancing  to  enter,  in  after-yeai-s,  this 
famous  library,  and  knowing  who  had  once  occupied 
it,  cast  around  him  a  look  of  angoi-,  and  exclaimed, 
'•  This  is  the  smithy  where  the  mo<lern  Vulcan 
for"ed  his  bolts ;  here  it  was  that  ho  wove  the  web 


3  Felice,  Hist.  Prot.  in  France,  voL  i.,  p.  35. 
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of  tlie  Institutes,  wliicli  we  may  call  the  Korau  or 
Talmud  of  heresy."' 

An  episode  of  a  touching  kind  varied  the  sojourn 
of  Calvin  at  Angoideme.  Lefevre  still  survived, 
and  was  living  at  Nerac,  near  to  i^igoulenie, 
enjoying  the  protection  and  friendship  of  Margaret. 
Calvin,  who  yearned  to  see  the  man  who  had  tii-st 
opened  the  door  of  France  to  the  Reformation,  set 
out  to  visit  him.  The  aged  doctor  and  the  young 
Reformer  met  for  the  firet  and  last  time.  Calvin 
wa-s  charmed  with  the  candour,  the  humility,  the 
zeal,  and  the  loving  spirit  of  Lefevre — lights  that 
appeared  to  shine  the  brighter  in  proportion  as  he 
in  whom  they  dwelt  drew  towards  the  tomb. 
Lefevre,  on  his  part,  was  equally  struck  with  the 
dei)th  of  mtellect  and  range  of  view  exhibited  by 
Cahin.  A  Reformer  of  loftier  stature  than  any  he 
had  hitherto  known  stood  before  him.     In  truth, 


the  future,  as  sketched  by  the  bold  hand  of  Cal'vin; 
filled  him  with  something  like  alai-m.  Calvin's 
Itefonn  went  a  good  way  beyond  any  that  Lefe\Te 
had  ever  projected.  The  good  doctor  of  Etaples 
had  never  thought  of  discarding  the  Pope  and 
hierarchy,  but  of  transforming  them  into  Protestant 
pastors.  He  was  for  uniting  tho  tyramiy  of  the 
infallibility  with  the  liberty  of  the  Bible.  Calvin 
by  this  time  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  Reforming 
Catholicism ;  his  rule  was  the  Word  of  God  alone, 
and  the  hoped-for  end  a  new  structure  on  Divine 
foundations.  Nevertheless,  the  aged  Lefevre  grasp- 
ing liis  hand,  and  perhaps  recalling  to  mind  his  O'sv-n 
words  to  Fare!,  that  God  would  send  a  deli^•el•er,  and 
that  they  should  see  it,  said,  "  Young  man,  you  will 
be  one  day  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  Lord's 
hand ;  God  will  make  use  of  jou  to  restore  the 
kinirdom  of  heaven  in  France. "  ^ 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
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Calvin  goes  to  Poictiers — Its  Society — Calvin  draws  Disciples  round  him— Ee-unions — The  Gardens  of  the  Basses 
Treilles — The  Abbot  Pontlms — Calvin's  Grotto — First  Dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  France — Formation 
of  a  Protestant  C'ongi-egation — Home  Mission  Scheme  for  the  Evangelisation  of  France— The  Three  First  Mis- 
sionaries— Their  Labours  and  Deaths— Calvin  Leaves  Poictiers— The  Church  of  Poictiers — Present  State  and 
Aspect  of  Poictiers. 


Calvin  had  been  half-a-ye^^r  at  Angoulemc,  and 
now,  the  storm  lia\'ing  blown  over,  he  quitted  it 
and  returned  northward  to  Poictiers.  The  latter 
was  then  a  town  of  great  importance.  It  was  the 
seat  of  a  flourishing  uuivei-sity,  and  its  citizens 
numbered  amongst  them  men  eminent  for  their 
rank,  their  learning,  or  their  professional  ability. 
Two  leagues  distant  from  the  town  is  the  battle- 
field where,  in  1356,  the  Black  Prince  met  the 
armies  of  France  imder  John  of  Valois,  and  won 
l-.is  famous  victory.  Here,  in  the  spnng  of  1531, 
we  behold  a  humlde  soldier  arriving  to  begin  a 
battle  which  should  change  the  face  of  the  world. 
In  this  district,  too,  in  former  times  lived  Abelard, 
and  the  traces  he  had  left  behind  him,  though  csmu- 
tially  sceptical,  heli)ed  to  jn-epare  the  way  for  Calvin. 
Thin,  jiale,  and  singularly  unobtrusive,  yet  the 
beauty  of  his  genius  and  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge soon  drcvr  around  the  stranger  a  channed  circle 
of  friends. 

'  Flor.    Kajmond,    }li$t.    Heres.,    vol.    ii.,   p.    "210- ei 
D'Auljiirne,  IIM.  Reform,  in  Kvriipe,  vol.  iii.,  p.  Vi. 


The  Prior  of  Trois  Moutiere,  a  friend  of  the 
Du  Tillets,  opened  his  door  to  the  traveller.  The  ■ 
new  opinions  had  already  found  some  entrance  into 
the  learned  .society  of  Poictiei-s ;  but  with  Calvin 
came  a  new  and  clearer  light,  wliich  soon  attracted 
round  him  a  select  few  who  aliandoned  their  crude 
notions  for  the  better-defined  views  and  2)rinciples 
which  the  young  evangelist  enunciated. 

The  chief  magistrate,  Pierre  de  La  Planche,  be- 
came his  friend,  and  at  his  house  he  was  accustomed 
to  meet  the  distinguislied  men  of  the  place,  and 
under  liis   roof,  and  .sometimes  in  the  garden,  tlie 
Ba.sses  Treilhs,  did   Calvin   expound   to.  them  tlio 
true  nature  of  tlie  (iospel  and  tlie  spiritual  glory 
of   the    kingdom    of   heaven,  thus    drawing    tiiem  i 
away  from  idle  ceremonies  and  dead  fornndas,  to  I 
living  doctrines  by  which  the  heart  is  renewed  and  ' 
the   life    fructitied.       Some    contemned    the    words 
spoken  to  them,  otliei-s  received  tlieiii  witli   meek-  ■ 
ness  and  joy.     Among  these  converts  was  Ponthus,  ; 

-  Beza,  Vila  Calvini. 
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abbot  of  a  Benedictine  [convent  in  the  neighboui- 
hooil  of  Poictiei-s,  and  head  of  a  patrician  family.^ 
Foi-sakiiig  a  brilliaut  position,  he  was  the  tii-st 
abbot  in  France  who  openly  professed  himself  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Reformed  faith.  Among  his  descendants 
there  have  been  some  who  gave  their  lives  for  the 
Gosi)el ;  and  to  this  day  the  family  continue  stead- 
fastly on  the  side  of  Protestantism,  adorning  it  by 
their  piety  not  less  than  by  theii-  rank.- 

It  was  at  Poictiers  that  the  evangelisation  of 
France  began  in  a  systematic  way.  The  school 
which  Calvin  here  gathered  rouud  liini  compre- 
hended i>ereous  in  all  conditions  of  life — canons, 
lawyers,  professors,  counts,  and  tradesmen.  They 
disconi-sed  about  Divine  mysteries  as  they  walked 
together  on  the  banks  of  the  neighbourmg  tor- 
rent, the  Clain,  or  as  they  assembled  in  the  garden 
of  the  Basses  Treilles,  where,  like  the  ancient 
Platonists,  they  often  held  their  re-iuiions.  There, 
as  the  Papists  have  said,  were  tlie  firet  beginnings 
in  France  of  Protestant  conventicles  and  councils.' 
"As  it  was  ill  a  garden,"  said  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Poictiere,  "  that  oiu'  hret  parents  were  seduced, 
so  ai"e  these  men  being  enchanted  by  Calvin  in  the 
fardeu  of  the  Ba.sses  Treilles."' 

By-and-by  it  was  thought  prudent  to  discontinue 
these  meetings  in  the  Basses  Treilles,  and  to  seek 
some  inoi'e  remote  and  solitaiy  place  of  re-union. 
A  deep  and  nairow  ra^dne,  through  which  rolls  the 
rivulet  of  the  Clam,  winds  past  Poictiei'S.  Its 
rocks,  being  of  the  limestone  formation,  aboimd  m 
Ciives,  and  one  of  the  i-oomiest  of  these,  then  known 
as  the  "Cave  of  Benedict,"  but  which  from  that  day 
to  this  has  borne  the  name  of  "  Calvin's  Grotto," 
w:us  selected  as  tlie  .scene  of  the  future  gatherings 
of  the  converts.''  It  was  an  hour's  walk  from  the 
tdwn.  Di%'iding  into  groups,  each  company,  by  a 
diU'ereiit  route,  fomid  its  way  to  the  cave.  Here 
pi'ayer  was  oSei-od  and  the  Scriptui'es  expoinidetl, 
the  tori-ent  rolling  beneath,  and  the  beetling  rocks 
and  waving  trees  concealing  the  entrance.  In  this 
grotto,  so  far  as  the  light  of  history  serves,  "was  the 
Ixjitl's  Supper  celebrated  for  the  fii-st  time  in  France 
after  the  Pi-otostant  fivshion."     On  aua])pointed  day 

'  Beza,  Hist,  des  Eglises  R''J'.,  vol.  i.,  \>.  (i'J.  Plor.  RmuioikI, 
HUt.  Ucres.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  919. 

'  The  lat»!  Coimt  Alexand.i-  -lo  St.  Gc«rv;c,  for  many 
years  President  of  the,  Evani,'elifal  iSocii-ty  of  Geneva, 
»as  a  lineal  descendant  of  Abljot  Pontlms.     (D'Aubicrne.) 

'  "  In  horto  illo  primuin  Calvinisticuin  celebratum  fiiit 
concilium  in  GalUa."  (Flor.  Rsemond,  Hist.  Heres., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  252.) 

*  D'Aubigni',  vol.  iii.,  p.  59. 

*  Lievre,  Hisl.  ,lu  I'roteslanlismc  ■lu  Puilini,  Vol.  i.,  p.  '23. 
Flor.  Ka;monU,  Uiat.  Herei.,  vol.  'i.,  p.  253.  D'Aubigne, 
vol.  iii, p.  61. 

'■  "  In  loeis  illis  aecretis  priaia  Calviuistaa  Coeua  ccl.- 


the  disciples  met  here,  and  CaU-in,  ha^-ing  expounded 
the  Word  and  offered  prayer,  handed  round  the 
bread  and  cup,  of  which  all  partook,  even  as  in  the 
upper  room  at  Jerusalem  sixteen  centuries  before. 
The  place  had  none  of  the  gi-andcui-s  of  cathedral, 
but  "the  gloiy  of  God  and  the  Lamb"  lent  it 
beauty.  No  chant  of  priest,  ^no  swell  of  organ  ac- 
companied the  sen-ice,  but  the  devotion  of  contrite 
hearts,  in  fellowship  with  Christ,  was  ascending 
from  that  rocky  chamber,  and  coming  up  befoi-e  the 
thi-one  ill  heaven.  Often  since  have  the  children 
of  the  Reformation  assembled  in  the  dens  and 
caves,  in  the  forests,  wUderuesses,  and  mountains 
of  France,  to  suig  their  psalm  and  celebrate  their 
worship ;  and  He  who  disdains  the  gorgeous  temple, 
which  unlioly  rites  defile,  has  been  present  with 
them,  tinning  the  solitude  of  the  low-browed  cave 
into  an  august  presence-chamber,  in  which  they 
have  seen  the  glory  and  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Eternal. 

Calvin  now  saw,  as  the  fi-uit  of  hLs  laboui-s,  a 
little  Prote.stant  congregation  in  Poictiere.  This 
did  not  content  him ;  he  desii'ed  to  make  this  young 
Church  a  basis  of  evaugelLsation  for  the  surroiuid- 
ing  provinces,  and  ultimately  for  the  whole  king- 
dom. One  day  m  the  little  assembly  he  said,  "  Is 
there  any  one  here  ^\^lliug  to  go  and  give  light  to 
tliose  whom  the  Pope  ha.s  blinded!"'  Jean  "S^ernon, 
Philip  Veron,  and  Albert  Babinot  stood  up  and 
offered  themselves  for  this  work.  Veron  and 
Babinot,  turning  their  steps  to  the  south  and  west, 
scattered  the  good  seed  in  those  fertile  provmces 
and  great  cities  wliich  lie  along  the  coui'se  of  the 
Garoime.  In  Toidouse  and  Bordeaux  they  made 
many  disciples.  Obeying  Calvin's  instructions  they 
sought  to  ^^•in  the  teachei-s  of  the  youth,  and  in 
many  cjises  they  entirely  succeeded  ;  so  that,  as  we 
find  the  staunch  Roman  Catholic  Raymond  com- 
plaining, "  the  miuUter  was  hid  under  the  cloak 
of  the  maglstcr,"  "  the  young  were  lost  before  they 
wei-c  aware  of  then-  danger,"  and  "  many  with  only 
down  on  then-  chins  were  so  incurably  pcrverteil, 
that  they  preferred  being  roa-sted  over  a  slow  fire 
to  renouncing  their  Cahinism."*  Jean  Vernon  re- 
mained at  Poictioi-s,  where  he  found  an  intei-esting 
field  of  labour  among  the  students  at  iho  uiii- 
vei-sity.  It  wa-s  ever  tlie  aim  of  Calviji  to  unite 
religion  and  science.     IIo  knew  that  when  ilwu- 

biata  fuit.  "  (Flor.  Etemond,  HUl.  Heres.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2ri3.) 
"Ka;mond  decUires,"  says  DAiibignf,  "that  ho  had 
spared  no  pains  to  trace  out  all  Calvin's  career  in  Franc.-,' ' 
but  the  historian  adds  "  that  this  has  not  pi-ovented  him 
from  occasionally  scasoninij  his  narrative  with  abuse  a:iu 
calumny." 

'  Flor.  Kaimond.  HUt.  Htrci.,  vol.  ii  .  p.  J.oi. 

'  Ibid;  vol.  ii.,  chap.  9. 
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arc  divorced  v,c  have  a  race  of  fiiuatics  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  sceptics  on  the  otlier ;  therefore, 
of  his  little  baud,  he  commanded  one  to  abide  at 
the  university  scat;  and  of  the  students  not  a  few 
embraced  the  ilcfornied  faith.  These  tliree  niis- 
sijuarits,  combining  ])ru<lence  with  activity,  and 
escaping  the  vigilance  of  the  priests,  continued  to 


birth-place,  which  he  visited  now  for  the  last  time. 
But  he  did  not  leave  Poictiers  as  h&  had  found 
it.  There  was  now  within  its  walls  a  Eeformed 
(,'hurch,  embracing  many  men  distinguished  by 
tJiiur  learning,  occupying  jiositions  of  Lnfhience, 
and  ready  to  confess  Christ,  if  need  were  amid 
the  flames.' 


POICTIERS,  AS  8PPV   ritOM  THF   AQl  FI I  CT 


^.lngeliJie  in   Fi-uuce   to  their  dying  day.     Verou  J(  is  deeply  iuleresting  to  observe  the  condition 

ind  Babinot  departed  in  peace  ;  Vernon  was  seized  at  this  day  of  a  city  around  which  the  visit  of  Cahin 

IS  he  was  crossing  the  Al]is  of  Sa^oy,  and  Imrned  has  thrown  so  great  an  iut<.n-est,  and  whose  Cluirch, 

it  Chambdry.      This  was    the   first    home-mission  founded  by  Ids  hands,  held  no  inconspicuous  jilace 

let   agoing   in   modern   times.      After   a   stay   of  ,'^..'~."\T'1',V    .■,     7  71     ;"~7^    rj'Tr^  I  1,  ,  . 

,          =■            ,     ,    1    ■          .       ,    r    ■                   ■  This  IS  attested  by  the  Leitre  de  8te.  Marthe  i,  Calvin, 

uarely  two  months  Calvin  quitted  roictici-s,  going  fo^„<i  i,y  juies  Eoimet  in  the  T.ibraj-v  nt  OotU  CISS.. 

■n  by  way  ofOrlcnns    and    Paris    to  Xoynn,   bis  Y.o.V>l). 
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among  the  Protestant  Clmrclies  of  France  in  tlie 
early  days  of  the  Reformation.'     Poictier.s,  we  dare 
«ay,  like  the  city  of  Aosta  in  Italy,  is  in  nowise 
pro\id  of  this  episode   in   its    history,  and   would 
rather  efldice  than  perpetuate  the  traces  of  its  illus- 
trious visitor;    and,  indeed,  it  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful  in  doing  so.     We   question  whether  there 
he  now  a  dozen  persons  in  all  Poictiers  who  know 
that   the   great   chief    of    the    Reformation    once 
honoured  it  by  his  residence,   and  that  there  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  Protestant  Church  which 
afterwards  gave  martyi-s  to  the  Gospel.     Poictiers 
is   at    this    day   a   most   unexceptionably  Roman 
Catholic   city,   and   exhibits   all   the  u.sual  proofs 
and  concomitants  of  gemiine  Roman  Catholicism 
in  the  dreariness  and  stagnation  of  its  streets,  and 
the  vacuity  and  ignorance  to  be  read  .so  plainly 
on  the   faces   of  its   inliabitants.      The  landscape 
aromid    is   doubtless    the    same    as   when    Calvin 
went  ill  and  out  at  its  gates.     There  is  the  same 
clear,  diy,  balmy  sky ;  there  is  the  same  winding 
and   pictiu-esque  ravine,  with  the  rivulet  watering 
its  bottom,  and  its  sides  here  terraced  with  vines, 
here  overhung  with  white  limestone   rocks,  while 
cottages  perched  amid  fruit-trees,  and  mills,  their 
wheels  turned  by  the  stream,  are  to  be  seen  along  its 
course.     East  and  west  of  the  town  lie  outspread 
those  plains  on  which  the  Black  Prince,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  marshalled  his  bowmen,  and  where 
French  and   English   blood  flowed  in  commingled 
torrents,  and  where,    200  years   later,  Calvin  re- 
stored to   its  original    simplicity  that   rite  which 
commemorates   an  infinitely  greater  victory  than 
hero    ever    achieved    on  eai-th.     Within    its    old 
limits,   unchanged   since   the   times   of  Calvin,  is 
the  town  itself.     Here  has  Poictiers  been  sitting 
all   this    long  while,    nm-sing    its    orthodoxy   till 
little  besides  is  left  it  to  nurse.     Manufactures  and 
conunerce  have  left  it ;  it  has  but  a  scanty  portion 
of  the  corn  and  wine  which  the  plains  around  yield 
to  others.     Its  churches  antl  edifices  have  grown 
hoary  and  tottering ;  the  \evy  chimes  of  its  bells 
have  a  weird  and  di-owsy  soxuid ;  and  its  citizens, 
silent,  listless,  and  pensive,  look  as  if  they  belonged 
totlie  fifteenth  century,  and  had  no  right  to  be  .seen 
moving  about  in  the  nineteenth. 

In  the  centre  of  Poictiei-s  is  a  large  (piadi'augulai- 
))iazza,  a  fountain  in  the  middle  of  it,  a  clock-touer 
iu  one  of  its  angles,"aud  numerous  narrow  lanes 
running  out  from  it  iu  all  directions.     These  lanes 

'  la  tlio  autumn  of  ISuO  the  author  vfLisod  alonjr  t'.io 
great  vallry  of  tl?o  Loir.!  ou  liiu  w.'iy'to  Sp'alp,  vii^|tin.?  tlio 
pjiuiia  where  Ca,l\ln  had  sojoui-noU;  and  more  csijociully 
l'oii;lici's;. 


are  steep,  wuiding,  and  ill-paved.  In  one  of  these 
lanes,  but  a  little  way  from  the  central  piazza, 
is  a  venerable  pile  of  Gothic  architecture,  as  old,  at 
least,  as  the  days  of  Calvin,  and  which  may  have 
served  as  the  college  amongst  whose  professoi-s  and 
students  he  found  his  first  disciples.  Its  gables, 
turned  to  the  street,  show  to  the  passer-by  its 
rich  oriels ;  and  pleasant  to  the  eye  is  its  garden  of 
modest  dimensions,  -svith  its  bit  of  velvet  sward, 
and  its  trees,  old  and  gnarled,  but  with  life  enough 
in  their  roots  to  send  along  their  boughs,  in  spring, 
a  nish  of  rich  massy  foliage. 

A  little  fiirther  off"  from  the  Piazza,  iu  another 
lane  which  attains  the  width  of  a  street,  with  an 
open  space  before  it,  stands  the  Cathedral,  by  much 
the  most  noticeable  of  all  the  buildings  of  Poictiei-s. 
Its  front  is  a  vasst  u:u'olled  scroll  of  history,  or 
perhaps  we  ought  to  say  of  biography.  It  is 
covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  sculptures,  the 
subjects  extremely  miscellaneous,  and  some  of 
them  not  a  little  gi-ote.sque.  The  lives  of  numerous 
Scripture  heroes — patriarchs,  warriors,  and  kings — 
are  here  depicted,  being  chiselled  in  stone,  while  in 
the  alternate  rows  come  the  efligies  of  saints,  and 
Popes,  and  gi-eat  abbots ;  and,  obtruding  uncouthly 
among  these  venerable  and  dignified  personages, 
are  monsters  of  a  form  and  genus  wholly  unknown 
to  the  geologist.  A  rare  sight  must  this  convention 
of  ante-diluvians,  of  medieval  Popes,  and  animals 
whose  era  it  is  impossible  to  fix,  have  pi-csented 
when  m  the  prime  of  its  stony  existence.  But  the 
whole  goodly  assemblage,  under  the  influence  of 
the  weather,  is  slowly  passing  into  oblivion,  and 
will  by-and-by  disappear,  leaving  only  the  bare 
weather-worn  sandstone,  unless  the  chisel  conio 
timeously  to  the  rescue,  and  give  the  worthies  that 
figure  here  a  new  lea.se  of  life. 

Calvin  must  sometimes  have  crossed  the  threshold 
of  this  Cathedral  and  stood  under  this  roof.  The 
interior  is  plain  indeed,  oflering  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  gorgeous  grotesqucness  of  the  exterior. 
The  walls,  covered  with  simple  whitewash,  are 
garnished  with  a  few  poor  pictures,  such  as  a  few 
pence  would  buy  at  a  print-.seller'.s.  The  usual  nave 
and  aisle  are  wanting,  and  a  row  of  stone  jjillai-s, 
also  covered  with  whitewa.'ih.  run  along  the  centre 
of  the  fioor  and  support  the  roof  of  the  edifice.  It 
liad  been  well  if  Poictiers  had  coutin\U'd  steadfast 
ill  the  doctrine  taught  it  by  the  man  who  cntei-ed 
its  gates  in  the  Jlarch  of  1531.  Its  air  ut  thw 
hour  would  not  have  been  so  tliick,  nor  its  streets 
ho  stagnant,  uof  its  edifices  so  crumbling;  in 
fehort,  it  would  not  have  been  lying  stranUod  now, 
dropiK-'d  far  astern  iu  the  world's  onv.-aVd  Iiialxh. 
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St.  Pal  l  when  converted  fondly  hoped  to  abide  at 
Jerus<ilem,  and  from  this  renownied  metropolis,  where 
the  Kings  of  Judah  had  reigned,  where  the  prophet.s 
of  Jeho^•ah  had  spoken,  and  where  One  greater  than 
all  jirophets  had  lived,  to  spread  abroad  the  light 
among  his  countrymen.  But  a  new^  dLspen.sation 
had  commenced,  and  there  must  be  found  for  it  a 
new  centre.  In  Judsea,  Paul  would  have  had  only 
the  Synagogue  for  his  audience,  and  his  echoes 
would  have  died  away  on  the  naiTOw  shore  of 
Palestiiie.  He  must  speak  where  his  Aoice  wo\dd 
Kound  throughout  the  world.  He  must  carry  the 
Gospel  of  his  master  through  a  sphere  as  wide  as 
that  which  the  Greek  philosophy  had  occupied,  and 
subjugate  by  the  power  of  the  Cross  tribes  as 
remote  as  those  Rome  had  vanquished  by  the  force 
of  her  arms. 

And  so,  too,  was  it  with  one  who  has  been  styled 
tlie  second  Paul  of  the  Christian  dis|)en.siition.  The 
jilan  which  Cah-iu  had  foimed  to  himself  of  his 
life's  laljoui-s,  after  his  convei-sion,  had  Paris  and 
France  as  its  centi-e.  Nearest  his  heart,  and 
oicu[)}'ing  the  foregi'ound  in  all  his  visions  of  the 
future,  was  his  native  land.  It  needed  but  the 
Gospel  to  make  France  the  tiret  of  the  nations,  and 
its  throne  the  mightiest  in  Eurojx;. 

And  the  footing  the  Gospel  had  alreiidy  obtainefl 
in  that  land  seemed  to  wan-ant  these  gi-eat  ex- 
|)ectations.  Had  not  the  Gospel  found  martyre  in 
France,  and  was  not  this  a  pledge  that  it  would  yet 
trium])h  on  the  soil  which  their  blood  liad  watered? 
Had  not  the  ]ialace  o|)ened  its  gates  to  welcome  it  ? 
jMore  wonderful  still,  it  was  forcing  its  way,  de.sjnte 
the  prejudice  and  pride  of  ages,  into  the  halls  of  the 
Sorboimc.  The  many  men  of  Icttei-s  which  France 
now  contiiiued  were,  with  scarce  an  excejition, 
favourable  to  the  Refomiation.  The  monarcli,  it  is 
tnif,  liatl  not  yet  decided  ;  but  Margaret,  .so  sweet 
in  dispo.sition,  so  sincere  in  her  Protestant  faith, 
would  not  be  wanting  in  lier  influence  with  her 
brother,  and  thus  there  wa.s  ground  to  liope  that 
when  Fi-ancis  did  decide  his  clioice  would  be  given 
in  behalf  of  Protestantism.     So  stood  the  matter 


then.  Was  it  wonderful  that  Calvin  should  so 
linger  around  Paris,  and  believe  that  he  saw  in  it  the 
field  of  his  futui-e  hiboui-s  !  But  ever  and  anon,  as  he 
came  back  to  it,  and  grasping  the  seed-basket,  had 
begun  again  to  sow,  the  sky  would  darken,  the  winds 
would  begin  to  howl,  and  he  was  foi-ced  to  flee 
before  a  new  outbui'st  of  the  tempest.  At  last  he 
began  to  understand  that  it  was  not  the  great  king- 
dom of  France,  w-ith  its  chivalrous  monai'ch  and 
its  powerful  armies,  that  God  had  chosen  to  sustain 
the  battle  of  the  Refonuation.  It  was  a  handful 
only  of  its  people  which  the  Reformation  had  called 
to  follow  it,  whose  destined  work  was  to  glorify 
it  on  their  own  soil  by  the  heroism  of  the  stake, 
and  to  help  to  sow  it  in  otheis  by  the  privationa 
and  sacrifices  of  exile.  But  before  speaking  of 
Cah-in's  thud  and  last  flight  from  Paris,  let  us 
turn  to  an  incident  big  with  the  gravest  conse- 
quences to  France  and  Christendom. 

The  Pope,  Spain,  and  France,  the  thi-ee  visible  puis- 
sances of  the  age,  were  by  turns  the  allies  and  the 
advei-saries  of  one  another.  The  Kmg  of  France, 
who  was  constantly  scheming  to  recover  by  the  arts 
of  diplomacy  tho.se  fair  Italian  provinces  which  he 
had  lost  iqjon  the  battle-tield,  was  now  j)lotting 
against  Charles  of  Spain.  The  emperor,  on  his  way 
to  Augsburg,  was  at  this  moment  closeted,  as  we 
liave  already  related,  with  tlie  Poj)e  at  Bologna.' 
Francis,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  these  things, 
would  frequently  ask  himself,  "Who  can  tell  what 
evil  may  be  brewing  ag-.iinst  France  !  I  shall  out- 
nlanrpu^•r■e  the  crafty  Charles ;  I  shall  detiich  thePoiie 
from  the  side  of  Spain,  and  secure  him  for  ever  to 
Fi-ance ;" — for  in  those  da3's  the  Pontiff,  as  a  dynastic 
power,  coiuited  for  more  than  he  does  in  ours. 
Francis  thought  that  he  liad  hit  on  a  capitid  device 
for  dealing  a  blow  to  his  rival.  Wliat  was  it  1 
The  Pope,  Clement  Yll.,  of  the  House  of  Medici, 
had  a  niece,  a  little  fairy  girl  of  fourteen;  he  would 
])roiJOse  marriage  between  this  girl  and  his  second 
son,  Henry,  Duke  of  Orleans.     Tlie  Pope,  he  did 


'  Pallavii'ino,    isforiii,    Ac,    lib.    iii.,   c.ip.   12,   p.  224; 
Kapoli,  1757. 
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not  doubt,  -ivoukl  grasp  at  the  brilliant  offer ;  for 
Clement,  lie  knew,  was  set  on  the  aggrandisement 
of  his  faiuily,  and  this  marriage  would  plaee  it 
among  the  royal  houses  of  Em-oiie.  But  was 
Francis  I.  in  earnest  ?  "Would  the  King  of  France 
stoop  to  many  his  son  to  the  descendant  of  a 
merchant  I  Yes,  Francis  would  digest  the  mortifi- 
cation which  this  match  might  cause  him  for  the 
sake  of  the  solid  advantages,  as  he  believed  them  te 
be,  which  it  would  bring  with  it.  He  would  turn 
the  flank  of  Charles,  and  take  his  revenge  for  Pavia. 
Had  Francis  feared  the  God  of  hosts  as  much  as  he 
did  the  emperor,  and  been  willing  to  stoop  as  low 
for  the  Gospel  as  for  the  favour  of  the  Pope,  happy 
had  it  been  for  both  himself  and  his  kingdom. 

Clement,  when  the  offer  was  made  to  him,  could 
scarce  believe  it.^  He  was  in  doubt  this  moment ; 
he  was  in  ecstacy  the  next.  The  emperor  soon 
discovered  the  affair,  and  foreseeing  its  conse- 
quences to  himself,  endeavoiiretl  to  pei-suade  the 
Pope  that  the  King  of  Fi-ance  was  insincere,  and 
counselled  him  to  beware  of  the  snake  in  the  gmss. 
The  ambassadoi-s  of  the  French  King,  the  Duke  of 
Albany  and  the  Cardinals  Touiiion  and  Gramont, 
protested  that  theii-  master  was  in  earnest,  and 
pushed  on  the  business  till  at  last  they  had  finished 
it.  It  was  concluded  that  this  gii-1,  Catherine  de 
Medici  by  name,  should  be  linked  with  the  thi-one 
of  France,  and  that  the  blood  of  tlie  Valois  and 
the  Medici  should  hencefoi-th  be  mixetL  The  Pope 
strode  through  his  palace  halls,  elate  at  the  honour 
which  had  so  imexpectedly  come  to  his  house,  and 
refused  to  enter  the  league  which  the  emjieror  was 
pressing  him  to  fonn  with  him  against  Francis, 
and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  calling  a  Coimcil 
for  which  Charles  was  importiiniug  him.-  And  the 
King  of  France,  on  his  part,  thought  that  if  he  had 
stooped  it  had  been  to  'make  a  good  bargain.  He 
liad  stipulated  that  Catheiine  should  biing  with 
her  as  her  dowiy,'  Panna,  Florence,  Pisa,  Leghorn, 
IVIodena,  Urbino,  and  Reggio,  besides  the  Duchy 
of  Milan,  and  the  Lordship  of  Genoa.  This  woidd 
leave  little  unrecovered  of  what  had  been  lost  on 
the  field  of  Pavia.  The  Poj^e  promised  all  without 
the  least  hesitation.  To  Clement  it  was  all  the 
same — much  or  little — for  he  had  not  tlie  slightest 
intention  of  fulfilling  aught  of  all  that  he  had 
undertaken." 


•  Sleidan,  Hist.  Reform.,  bk.  ii.,  p.  169. 

-  Pallavicino,  Istoria,  ie.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  12.  Eanke, 
Jlist.  of  the  Popes,  bk.  i.,  chap.  3. 

^  Du  Bellay,  Memoires,  p.  278;  quoted  by  D'Aubi(,Ti^, 
Hist.  Reform,  in  Europe,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  198,  199.  The  secret 
articles  of  this  treaty  are  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imp6rialc 
at  Paris  (MSS.,  Bothune,  No.  S.iVtl,  fol.  36.    D'Aubigno)- 


Let  us  visit  the  biith-place  of  this  woman — tlie 
natal  lair  of  this  tigress.  Her  cradle  was  place<i 
in  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  the  Italian  vales. 
Over  that  vale  was  hung  the  balmiest  of  skies,  and 
around  it  rose  the  loveliest  of  mountains,  con- 
spicuous among  which  is  the  classic  Fiesole.  Tht- 
Anio,  meandering  through  it  in  broad  pellucid 
stream,  waters  it,  and  the  olive  and  cypress  cloth-3 
its  bosom  with  a  voluptuous  luxuriance.  In  this 
vale  is  the  city  of  Florence,  and  here,  in  the  fifteentli 
centuiy,  lived  Cosmo,  the  merchant.  Cosmo  wa^ 
the  founder  of  that  house  from  which  was  spnuii; 
the  little  bright-eyed  girl  who  bore  the  name  ut' 
Catheiine  de  Medici — a  name  then  innocent  an  I 
sweet  as  any  other,  but  destined  to  gather  a  most 
nnen'Niable  notoriety  around  it,  till  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  tenitic  ia  histoiy,  the  mention  tf 
wliich  evokes  oidy  images  of  ti-agedies  and  horror^. 

With  regard  to  her  famous  ancestor,  Cosmo,  li  ■ 
was  a  merchant,  we  have  said,  and  his  ships  ■visits"  I 
the  shores  of  Greece,  the  harbours  of  Egypt,  and 
the  towns  on  the  sea-coast  of  Syria.  It  was  th^ 
morning  of  the  Renaissance,  and  this  Florentiu'- 
merchant  had  caught  its  spirit.  He  gave  instruc- 
tions to  his  sailing-masters,  when  they  touched  at 
the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Egvj^t,  to  make  diligent 
inquiiy  after  auj'  ancient  maiwscripts  that  miglit 
still  survive,  whether  of  the  ancient  pagan  litera- 
tiu'e,  or  of  the  early  CTiiistian  theology.  Hi^ 
wishes  were  carefully  attended  to;  and  when  Id- 
ships  returned  to  Pisa,  the  port  of  Tuscany,  tin  y 
were  laden  with  a  double  freight^ — the  produce  an<l 
fabrics  of  the  countries  they  hud  visited,  and  the 
works  of  learned  men  which  had  slumbered  for 
ages  in  the  jnonasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  the  con- 
vents of  Lebanon,  and  in  the  cities  and  tombs  of 
the  Nile.  Tlius  it  was  that  Cosmo  prosecuted,  with 
equal  a-ssiduitj'  and  success,  commerce  and  lettei-s. 
By  the  fir.st  he  laid  the  foundations  of  that  princely 
house  that  long  reigned  o\er  the  Florentine  Ee- 
pubhc ;  and  by  the  second  he  contributed  power- 
fully to  the  recoveiy  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages,  as  they  in  their  turn  contributed  to  the 
outbreak  of  evangelical  light  whicli  so  gloriously 
distinguished  the  century  that  followed  that  in 
which  Cosmo  flourished.  Tlie  sacred  languages 
restored,  and  the  Book  of  Heaven  again  opened, 
the  jjale,  chilly  dawn  of  jiag-anism  warmed  and 
brightened  into  the  day  of  Christianitj'. 

Another  event  contributed  to  tliis  liappy  turn  of 
affaii-s.  Constuntino])le  liad  just  fallen,  and  the 
sdiolare  of  the  metropolis  of  the  East,  fleeing  from 
the  arms  of  the  Turk,  and  cariying  with  them  tlicir 
literary  treasin-es,  Ciime  to  Italy,  wliere  they  wei-e 
wannly  welcomed  l>y  Cosmo,  an<l  eiitert;uned  with 
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piincely  hospitality  iu  Lis  villa  on  Fiesole.  Tlie 
remains  of  that  villa  are  still  to  be  seen  half-way 
between  the  base  of  the  hill  and  the  FiancLscan 
monasteiy  that  crowns  its  summit,  looking  clown 
on  the  unrivalled  dome  of  Bnmelleschi,  which  even 
in  Cosmo's  days  adorned  the  beautiful  city  of 
Florence.  The  tenace  Ls  still  pointed  out,  bordered 
by  .stiitely  cypresses,  where  Cosmo  daOy  walked, 
conversing  with  the  illustrious  exiles  whom  the 
triumph  of  barbarian  aims  had  chased  from  their 
native  East,  the  delicious  vale  of  the  Anio  spread 
out  at  their  feet,  with  the  clustering  towere  of  the 
city  and  the  bounding  hills  in  the  nearer  view, 
while  the  remoter  mountains,  rising  peak  on  j)eak 
in  the  aziu'e  distance,  lent  gi'andeur  to  the  scene.^ 
"In  gardens,"  .sa^s  Hallam,  "which  TuUy  might 
have  envied,  with  Ficino,  Laudino,  and  Politiau  at 
his  side,  he  delighted  his  hoiu-s  of  leisure  with  the 
beautiful  vi.sions  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  for 
which  the  .summer  stillness  of  an  Italian  sky  ap- 
peal's the  mo.st  congenial  accompaniment." 

His  talents,  his  probity,  and  his  gi'eat  wealth 
placed  Cosmo  at  the  head  of  Florence,  and  gave 
liim  the  government  of  the  Duchy  of  Tuscany. 
His  grandson  Lorenzo — better  known  as  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent — succeeded  him  in  his  vast  fortune, 
his  literary  and  {esthetic  ta.stes,  and  his  government 
of  the  duchy.  Under  Lorenzo  the  Medician  family 
may  be  said  to  have  fully  blossomed.  Lorenzo  had 
tiiree  sons — Giuliano,  Pietro,  and  Gio\anni.  The 
la.st  (John)  became  Pope  under  the  title  of  Leo  X. 
He  inherited  his  father's  taste  for  magnificence, 
and  the  Tuscan's  love  of  pleasure.  Under  him  the 
Vatican  became  the  gayest  court  in  all  Christendom, 
and  Rome  a  scene  of  revelry  and  delights  not 
sui-j)assed,  if  equalled,  by  any  of  the  capitals  of 
Europe.  Leo's  career  has  already  come  before  us. 
He  was  far  from  "  seeing  the  day  of  Peter,"  but  he 
lived  to  see  Luther's  day,  and  went  to  the  toml)  as 
the  moniing-light  of  the  Refomiation  was  breaking 
over  the  world,  closing  vriih  his  last  breath  the 
lialcyon  era  of  the  Papacy.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  after  the  short  Pontificate  of 
Adrian  of  Utrecht,  by  another  member  of  the  same 
family  of  Medici,  Giulio,  a  son  of  the  brother  of 
Tx'ri  X.,  who  ascended  tlie  Papal  throne  under  the 
titleof  Clement  VIL 

When  Clement  took  possession  of  the  PajNil 
chair,  he  found  a  storm  gathering  round  it.  To 
whatever  quarter  of  the  sky  his  eye  was  tunied, 
there  he  saw  lowering  clouds  portending  furious 
teni]wsts  in  the  future.  Luther  was  thundering  in 
Germany ;  the  Turk   was    marshalling    his    hordes 

'  The  author  describes  the  landscape  around  Fiesole  as 
ho  himself  aas  noted  it  on  repeated  visits. 


and  unfurling  his  standards  on  the  borders  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  nearer  home,  at  his  own  gates  almost, 
Francis  and  Charles  were  settling  with  the  swoid 
the  question  which  of  the  two  should  be  master  of 
that  fair  land  which  both  meanwhile  were  lay- 
ing waste.  Tlie  infmiated  Germans,  now  scarcely 
amenable  to  discipline,  were  hanging  like  tempest 
on  the  brow  of  Alp,  and  tlu-eatening  to  descend  on 
Rome  and  make  a  spoil  of  all  the  wealth  and  ait 
with  which  the  la-^ish  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  had 
enriched  and  beautified  it.  To  complete  the  im- 
happincss  of  the  time  the  plague  had  broken  out 
at  Rome,  and  with  pomps,  festivities,  and  wassail, 
which  went  on  all  the  same,  were  mingled  corpses, 
funerals,  and  other  gloomy  insignia  of  the  tomb. 
The  disorders  of  Christendom  had  come  to  a  head ; 
all  men  demanded  a  remedy,  but  no  remedy  was 
found,  and  mainly  for  thLs  reason,  that  no  one  under- 
stood that  a  cure  to  be  effectual  must  begin  with 
one's  self  Men  thought  of  reforming  the  world,  but 
leaving  the  men  that  composed  it  as  they  were. 

Tlie  new  Pope  saw  veiy  plainly  that  the  aii-  was 
thick  and  the  sky  lowering,  but  ha%-ing  vast  con- 
fidence in  his  o%vn  consummate  craft  and  knowledge 
of  business,  he  set  about  the  task  of  replacing  the 
world  upon  its  foundations.  This  onerous  worlv 
resolved  itself  into  four  divisions.  First,  he  hail 
the  abuses  of  his  court  and  capital  to  correct ; 
secondly,  he  had  the  poise  to  maintain  between  Spain 
and  France,  taking  care  that  neither  Power  became 
too  strong  for  him  ;  thirdly,  he  had  the  Turk  to  drive 
out  of  Chi-isteudom ;  and  fourthly,  and  mainly,  he 
had  the  Reformation  to  extinguish  ;  and  tliis  last 
gave  him  more  concern  than  all  the  rest.  His 
attention  to  business  was  unwearied;  but  labour 
as  he  might  it  would  not  all  do.  The  mi.schiefs  uf 
ages  could  not  be  ciu-ed  in  a  day,  even  granting  that 
Clement  had  known  how  to  cure  them.  But  the 
storm  did  not  come  just  yet;  and  Clement  con- 
tinued to  toil  and  intrigue,  to  threaten  the  Tuik, 
cajole  the  kings,  and  anathematise  Lutheranism.  to 
no  other  eflect  than  to  have  the  advantiige  gained 
by  the  little  triunii)h  of  to-day  swept  away  by  the 
terrible  disaster  of  the  morrow. 

That  woman  who  was  just  stepping  upon  a  scene 
where  she  was  destined  long  and  conspicuously  to 
figure,  and  where  she  was  to  leave  as  her  memorials 
a  throne  dishonoured  and  a  nation  demoralised, 
liere  demands  a  brief  notice.  Catherine  was  the 
daughter  of  Lorenzo  11.,=  the  gi-andson  of  Lorenzo 


=  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  visited  Florence,  and 
seen  the  statue  of  this  Lorenzo,  the  fatlicr  of  fathornie, 
in  the  Korfjeous  mausoleum  of  the  Medici  in  the  t hurjl. 
of  San  Lorenzo,  cannot  but  have  been  sti-uck  with  tlie 
air  of  meditation  and  thought  which  it  wears. 
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ihe  Magiiiticent,  who,  as  we  ha^'e  said,  was  tlie 
"i-andson  of  Cosmo  I.,  or  Cosmo  il  Vecehio,  as  he  is 
styled  at  Florence,  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  the 
family,  and  so  honouralily  remembered  as  the  patron 
of  letters  and  the  friend  of  scholars.  Her  mother 
was  Magdeleine  de  Boulogne,  of  the  Royal  House  ot 
France.'  Her  father  survived  her  birth  only  a  few 
days;  her  mother,  too,  died  while  she  was  still  a 
child,  and  thus  the  girl,  left  an  orphan,  was  taken 
under  the  care  of  her  relative,  Clement  VII.  Aii 
astrologer  was  said  to  have  foretold  at  her  birth 
that  the  child  would  be  the  iiiin  of  her  house ;  and 
the  vaticination,  as  may  w^ell  be  believed,  wrought 
her  no  good.  She  was  but  little  cai'ed  for,  or  rather 
she  was  put,  on  purpose,  in  the  way  of  receiving 
harm.  She  is  said  to  have  been  placed  in  a  basket, 
and  hung  outside  the  wall  of  a  castle  that  was 
being  besieged,  in  the  hope  that  a  chance  arrow 
might  rid  them  of  her,  and  along  with  her  the 
calamity  which  her  continued  existence  was  be- 
lieved to  poi-tend.  The  missiles  struck  right  and 
left,  leaving  their  indentations  on  the  wall,  but 
the  basket  was  not  hit,  and  the  child  it  enclosed 
lived  on  to  occupy  at  a  futui-e  day  the  throne  of 
France. 

AVhen  she  comes  before  us,  in  connection  with 
this  marriage-scheme,  Catherine  de  Medici  was  a 
gu-1  of  fourteen,  of  diminutive  stature,  of  sylph-like 
form,  and  a  fiery  light  streaming  from  her  eyes. 
Bright,  voluble,  and  passionate,  she  bounded  from 
sjiort  to  sport,  filling  tlie  halls  where  she  played 
with  the  chatter  of  her  talk,  and  the  peals  of  her 
nieii-iment.  There  was  about  her  the  power  of  a 
strange  fascination,  which  all  felt  who  came  near 
her,  l)ut  the  higher  faculties  which  she  displayed 
in  after-life  had   not  yet   been  developed.     These 


needed  a  wider  stage  and  a  loftier  position  for  their 
tlisplay. 

As  she  grew  up  it  was  seen  that  she  possessed 
not  a  few  of  the  good  as  well  as  the  e\il  (qualities  of 
the  race  from  which  she  was  sprung.  She  had  a 
princely  heart,  and  a  large  undei-standing.  To  say 
that  she  was  crafty,  and  astute,  and  greedy  of 
power,  and  prudent,  patient,  and  plodding  in  her 
eti'orts  to  grasp  it,  is  simply  to  say  that  she  was  a 
Medici.  She  possessed,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
literary  and  sesthetic  tastes  of  her  iOustrioiis 
ancestor,  Cosmo  I.  She  loved  splendour  a.s  did 
her  great-grandfather,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 
She  was  as  prodigal  and  lavish  in  her  habits  as  Leo 
X. ;  and  withal,  as  great  a  lover  of  pleasure.  She 
tilled  the  Louvre  with  scandals,  even  as  Leo  had 
done  the  Vatican,  and  from  the  court  diffused  a 
taint  throiigh  the  city,  from  which  Paiis  has. not 
been  cleansed  to  this  day-  The  jjenetration  and 
business  habits  of  her  uncle — we  style  him  so,  but 
his  birth  being  suspicious,  it  is  impossible  to  define 
his  exact  relationship — Clement  VII.,  she  inherited, 
and  the  pleasiu-es  in  which  she  so  freely  indulged 
do  not  appear  to  have  dulle<l  the  one  or  inter- 
rupted the  other.  Above  all,  she  was  noted  for  the 
truly  Medician  feature  of  au  inordinate  love  of 
power.  Whoever  occupied  the  throne,  Catheiine 
was  the  real  ruler  of  France.  Most  of  the  occ\ir- 
rences  wliich  made  the  reigns  of  her  husband  and 
sons  so  ti'agical,  and  lilackened  so  dismally  that  em 
of  history,  had  their  l>irth  in  her  scheming  brain. 
Xot  that  she  loved  blood  for  its  owni  sake,  as  dii'l 
some  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  but  her  will  nnist 
be  done,  and  whatever  causa  or  pei-son  stood  in  her 
way  must  take  the  consequences  by  the  dungeon 
or  the  stake,  by  the  jjoignard  or  the  poison-cup. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


MARRIAGE    OF    HEN'RY    OF    FRANCE    TO    CATHERINE    DE    MEPTCI. 

The  Pope  sets  Sail— Coasts  along  to  France— Mpets  Francis  T.  .it  Marseilles— The  Second  Son  of  the  King  of  Francfe 
Man-ied  to  Catherine  de  Medici— Hc-r  Promised  Dowi-y— Tlio  Mavriajro  Festivitie.s—Aiigiuies— Clement's  Return 
Voyage— His  Eeflections— His  Dream  of  a  New  Era— His  Dream  to  be  Read  Backwards  -  His  Trouble.s— His  Death 
— Catherine  Enters  France  as  CaWin  is  Driven  Out— Retrogi'ession  of  Protestantism— Death  and  Catherine  do 
Medici — Death's  Five  Visits  to  tlie  Palace— Eitoh  Visit  Assists  Catherine  in  her  As'^ont  to  Powei' — Her  Crimes- 
She  Gains  no  Real  Success. 


The  marriage  is  to  take  place,  and  accordingly  the 
Pope  embarks  at  Leghorn,  and  .sets  out  for  tlie 
port  of  Marseilles,  where  he  is  to  meet  the  King  of 

'  Sleidan,  Hist.  Reform.,  bk.  ii.,  pp.  138, 160. 


Fiance,  and  conclude  the  transaction.  Popes  liave 
never  loved  ships,  unle.ss  it  were  the  bark  of  St. 
Peter,  nor  cared  to  sail  in  any  sea  sjwe  the  sea 
ecclesia-stic ;  but  Clement's  anxiety  about  the  niar- 
riago  overcame  his  revulsion  to  the  waves.     He 
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sails  along  tlie  coast  of  Italy ;  lie  passes  the  GiiK  of 
Spezzia;  he  rounds  the  bold  headland  of  Moute 
Fino  ;  Genoa  is  passed  ;  and  now  the  shore  of  Nice, 
where  the  ridge  of  Apennine  dii-ides  Italy  from 
Fnince,  is  under  his  lee,  and  thus,  wafted  along 
over  these  classic  watei-s  by  soft  breezes,  he  entei-s, 
in  the  beginning  of  October,  1533,  the  harboiu- of 
Mai-seilles.  Catherine  did  not  accompany  him. 
She  tan-ied  at  Nice  meanwliile,  to  be  at  hand  when 
she  should  be  needed.  The  interview  between  the 
Pontiff  and  the  king  terminated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  botli  parties.  Francis  again  stipulated  that  the 
bride  should  bring  as  outfit  "three  rings,"  the 
Duchies  of  Urbino,  Milan,  and  Genoa ;  and  Clement 
had  no  difficulty  in  promising  evenjthing,  seeing  he 
meant  to  perform  nothimj.  All  being  airanged,  the 
little  Tuscan  beauty  was  now  sent  for ;  and  amid 
the  benedictions  of  the  Pope,  the  congratulations  of 
the  courtiers,  the  firing  of  camion,  ringing  of  bells, 
and  rejoicings  of  the  populace,  Catherine  de  Medici, 
all  radiant  with  joy  and  sparkling  -ivith  jewels, 
lipcame  the  daughter-in-lav.'  of  Francis  I.,  and  wile 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  future  Henry  11. 

In  the  lianquet-chamber  in  which  sat  Catherine 
de  Medici  as  the  bride  of  the  future  Henry  II.  of 
France,  well  might  there  have  been  set  a  seat  for 
the  .skeleton  which  the  Egyjitians  in  ancient  times 
were  wont  to  introduce  into  theu-  festal  halls.  Had 
that  guest  sat  amid  the  courtiei-s  at  Marseilles, 
glaring  on  them  with  empty  sockets,  and  mingling 
his  ghastly  grin  with  their  gay  memment,  all 
must  have  confessed  that  never  had  his  presence 
been  more  fitting,  nor  his  augury  more  tnily 
prophetic.  Or  if  this  was  not  clearly  seen  at  the 
moment,  how  plain  did  it  liecome  in  after-yeai-s, 
when  the  bridal  torches  were  exchanged  for  martyr- 
fires,  and  the  man-iage-songs  were  turned  into 
wailings,  which  ever  and  anon  rung  through 
France,  and  each  time  with  the  empliii.sis  of  a 
deeper  woe  !  But  before  that  day  should  fully 
come  Clement  was  to  sleep  in  marble  ;  Francis  too 
was  to  be  borne  to  tl>e  royal  vaults  of  St.  Denis, 
lea\-ing  as  the  cui-se  of  hLs  house  and  kingdom  the 
once  little  lively  laughing  girl  whose  ari-ival  he  sig- 
nalised with  these  vast  rejoicings,  and  who  was  yet 
too  young  to  take  much  interest  in  court  intrigue, 
fir  to  feel  that  thii-st  for  jxjwer  wliich  wa.s  to  awaken 
in  her  breast  with  such  terrible  strength  in  yeai-s 
to  come. 

The  marriage  festivities  were  at  an  end,  and 
Pojie  C'lement  VTT.  turned  his  face  toward  liis  own 
land.  He  had  come  as  far  as  to  see  the  utmost 
liordei-s  of  the  children  of  the  Eeformatioii,  and, 
like  anf)ther  l«ila;nn,  he  had  essayed  to  cui-se  them. 
He  bad  conn-  doubly  ar d  :  he  grasped  Catlienne 


in  the  one  hand,  he  held  a  bull  of  anatheaa  in  the 
other ;  the  lii-st  he  engrafted  on  France,  the  second 
he  hurled  against  the  Lutherans,  and  having  shot 
this  bolt,  he  betook  him  again  to  his  galleys.  A 
second  time  the  winds  were  propitious.  As  he 
Sidled  along  over  the  blue  sea,  he  could  indulge  his 
reveries  undisti-acted  by  those  influences  to  which 
Popes,  like  other  men,  are  liable  on  shipboard.  He 
had  taken  a  new  pledge  of  France  that  it  should 
not  play  the  part  England  was  now  playing.  France 
was  now  more  than  ever  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Papacy.  Clement,  moreover,  had  foi-titied  himself 
on  the  side  of  Spain.  To  the  gi-eatness  of  that 
Power  he  himself,  above  most  men,  had  contributed, 
when  he  acted  as  the  secretary  and  adviser  of  his 
uncle  Leo  X.,^  but  its  sovereigns  becommg  less  the 
champions  and  more  the  mastere  of  the  Papacy, 
Spain  caused  the  Pojie  considerable  uneasiness. 
Now,  however,  it  was  less  likely  that  the  emjieror 
would  press  for  a  Council,  the  ^ery  idea  of  which 
was  so  terrible  to  the  Pope,  that  he  could  scai'ce 
eat  by  day  or  sleep  by  night.  And  so,  as  the 
coast  of  France  sunk  behind  him  and  the  head- 
lands of  Italy  rose  on  his  jirow,  he  thought  of  the 
new  sjilendour  ^^'ith  which  he  had  invested  his 
house  and  name,  and  the  happier  days  he  was  now 
likely  to  see  in  the  Vatiam. 

Nevertheless,  the  horizon  did  not  clear  up  :  the 
storm  still  lowered  above  Rome.  The  last  year  of 
Clement's  life — for  he  was  now  drawing  toward  the 
grave — was  the  unhappiest  he  had  yet  seen.  Not 
one  of  all  his  fond  anticipations  w;is  there  that  did 
not  misgive  him.  If  the  dreams  of  ordinary  moi-tals 
are  to  be  read  backwards,  much  more — as  Clement 
and  even  Pontiffs  in  our  o^^^^  time  have  exjiei'ienced 
— ai-e  the  dreams  of  Popes.  The  emperor  became 
more  pressmg  for  a  Council  than  ever.  Tlie  Pi-o- 
testants  of  Germany,  havmg  formed  a  powerfid 
league,  had  now  a  voice  at  the  political  council 
table  of  Christendom.  Nay,  with  his  own  bands 
Clement  had  been  rearing  a  iiimpart  round  them, 
inasmuch  as  his  alliance  with  Fi-ancis  made  Charles 
ch-aw  towanls  the  Protestants,  whose  fiiendship  v 
now  more  neces.sary  to  him.  Even  the  Frenckl 
king,  now  liis  ally,  could  not  be  dejiended  n]>oii. 
Catherine's  "three  rings"  the  Pojie  had  not  madi 
forthcoming,  and  Fnuicis  threatenetl,  if  they  w 
not  speedily  sent,  to  come  and  fetch  them.  To  filli 
\\\>  Clement's  cup,  already  bitter  enough  and  brim- 
ming over,  as  one  would  think,  liis  two  nephews 
quairelled  about  the  sovereignty  of  Floi-ence,  and 
were    figliting    savagely   with    one    another.     Tc 
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'    "  Cardinal  llodici  was  always  on  the  ride  of  th( 
euiporor."  says  Ranke.    (Hisl.  of  the  Po),fs.  vol.  i..  p.  70.) 
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whatever  quarter  Clement  turned,  lie  saw  oiily 
]iieseut  trouble  and  portents  of  woree  to  come.  It 
was  liard  to  ssiy  whether  he  had  most  to  dread  from 
jiis  enemies  or  from  his  friends,  from  the  heretical 
|iriuces  of  Germany  or  from  the  most  Christum 
King  of  France  and  the  most  Catholic  King  of 
Spiin. 

l>:ist  of  all,  the  Pope  fell  sick.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  his  sickness  was  imto  death,  and 
though  but  newly  returned  from  a  wedding,  Clement 
lunl  to  set  about  the  melancholy  task  of  preparing 
the  ring  and  robe  which  are  used  at  the  funeral  of 
a  Pope.  '■  Having  created  thii-ty  cardinals,"  says 
I'latina,  "  and  set  his  house  in  order,  he  died  the 
'2'nh  September,  1.534,  between  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  hour,"  having  lived  sixty-six  yeai-s  and 
tliiee  months,  and  held  the  Papacy  ten  j-ears,  ten 
months,  and  seven  days.  He  was  buried,"  adds  the 
listorian,  "  in  St.  Peter's ;  but,  in  the  Pontificate  of 
Paul  III.  (hLs  successor),  hLs  body  was  transferred, 
along  with  the  remains  of  Leo  X.,  to  the  Church  of 
^Minerva,  and  laid  in  a  tomb  of  marble."-  "  Sorrow 
and  secret  anguLsh,"  says  Soriano,  brouglit  him  to 
tlie  grave.  Eanke  pronounces  him  "  without  doubt, 
the  most  ill-fated  Pojie  that  ever  sat  on  the  Papal 
throne."' 

Clement  now  reposed  in  marble  in  the  Minerva, 
but  the  evil  he  had  done  was  not  "interred  with 
his  bones  ;"  his  niece  lived  after  liim,  and  to  her 
ibr  a  moment  we  turn.  There  are  beings  whose 
presence  .seems  to  darken  the  light,  and  taint  the 
\<'iT  soil  on  which  they  tread.  Of  the  number  of 
these  was  Catherine  de  Medici.  She  was  suimy  as 
)ier  own  Italy  :  but  there  hu-ked  a  cttrse  beneath 
lier  gaieties  and  smiles.  Wherever  she  had  passed, 
there  was  a  lilight.  Around  her  all  *-l'at  was  fail- 
and  virtuous  and  manly,  as  if  smitten  by  some 
nysterious  and  desidly  influence,  began  to  pine  and 
'lie.  And,  moreover,  it  is  insti-uctive  to  mark  how 
nearly  contemporaneous  were  the  departure  of 
'alvin  from  Fnxnce  and  the  entrance  into  that 
■oiuitiy  of  Catherine  de  ]\Iedici.  Scarcely  had  the 
u'ates  of  Paris  shut  out  the  Refomier,  when  they 
^^■(■rl■  opened  to  admit  the  crafty  Italian  woman, 
ilf  who  would  have  been  the  restorer  and  sa\iour 
'f  his  country  was  chased  from  it,  while  she  who 
^vas  to  inoculate  it  with  vice,  which  fii-st  corrupted, 
Hid  at  Ia.st  sunk  it  into  niin,  was  welcomed  to  it 
« itli  demon.<jtrations  of  unbounded  joj-. 


'  The  Bomans,  in  the  time  of  Clement  and  even  to  our 
wn  age,  reckoned  their  day  from  one  of  the  afternoon 
'■'  tin;  same  Iiour  next  day,  and,  of  course,  went  on 
I'lml^ering  up  to  the  twenty-fourth  hour. 

-  Platina,  Hiit.  Smnmi  Pontifiri,  p.  2C9 ;  Vcnctia,  l.WO. 

'■'  Riuko,  Hist.  0/  the  Popes,  vol.  i.,  p.  97;  Bolm's  cd. 


We  trace  a  marked  change  in  the  destinies  of 
France  from  the  day  that  Catherine  entered  it.  LTji 
till  this  time  events  seemed  to  fa^•our  the  progrc.s.s 
of  Protestantism  in  that  country ;  but  the  admis- 
sion of  this  woman  was  the  -sTrtuid  bauishuient  of 
the  Eeformation,  for  how  could  it  ever  mount  the 
throne  with  Catherine  de  Medici  sitting  upon  its 
steps  I  and  imless  the  throne  were  won  there  was 
hardly  a  hope,  in  a  countiy  where  the  government 
was  so  powerful,  of  the  triumph  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion in  the  convereion  of  the  gieat  body  of  the 
nation. 

True,  the  marriage  of  the  king's  second  son  with 
this  orphan  of  the  House  of  Medici  did  not  seem 
an  event  of  the  fii-st  consequence.  Had  it  been 
the  Dauphin  whom  she  e-spotised,  she  would  have 
been  on  the  fan-  way  to  the  throne;  but  as  the  wife 
of  Henry  the  likelihood  was  that  she  never  would 
be  more  than  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  Nor  had 
Catherine  yet  given  unmistakable  indication  of 
those  imperious  passions  inclining  and  fitting  her 
for  rule  that  were  lodged  in  her.  No  one  could 
have  foretold  at  that  hour  that  the  girl  of  fifteen 
all  radiant  with  smiles  would  become  the  woman 
of  fifty  dripping  all  over  ^^■ith  blood.  But  from  the 
day  that  .she  put  her  hand  into  Henry's,  all  tilings 
wrought  for  her.  Even  Death,  as  D'Aubigne  has 
stiikingly  obser\ed,  seemed  to  lie  in  covenant  with 
this  woman.  To  othere  the  "  King  of  Terroi-s,"  to 
Catherine  de  Medici  he  was  but  the  olisequious 
attendant,  who  waited  only  till  she  should  signify 
h(-r  pleasure,  that  he  might  strike  whomsoever  she 
wished  to  have  taken  out  of  her  path.  How  many 
a  \T.sit,  during  her  long  occupancy,  did  the  griiu 
messenger  pay  to  the  Louvre  !  but  not  a  visit  did 
he  make  which  did  not  a.ssist  her  in  her  a.scent  to 
power.  He  came  a  fii-st  time,  and,  lo  !  the  Dauj)hin 
lay  a  coqise,  and  Henry,  Catherine's  hu.sband, 
became  the  immediate  heir  to  the  throne.  He  came 
a  second  time,  and  now  Francis  I.  breathes  his  last 
Henry  reigns  in  his  father's  stead,  and  by  his  side 
sits  the  Florentine  girl,  now  Queen  of  Fnince. 
Death  came  a  third  time  to  tlu'  Louvre,  and  now 
it  is  Henry  II.  that  is  struck  down ;  but  the  blow, 
so  far  from  diminishing,  enlarged  the  power  of 
Catherine,  for  from  this  time  she  became,  with  a 
few  brief  and  exceptional  interials,  the  i-eal  nder  of 
France.  Her  imbecile  progeny  sat  ujxm  the  tlirone, 
but  the  astute  mother  governed  the  counti-j*.  Death 
came  a  fourth  time  to  the  palace,  and  now  it  is 
the  weak-minded  Fi-ancis  II.  who  is  carried  out  ii 
coi-jise,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  yet  weaker-minded 
brother,  Charles  IX.  If  her  son,  a  mere  Jiuppet, 
wore  the  crown,  Catherine  with  ea.sy  superiority 
directed  the  government     Caating  off  the  Guises, 
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with  whom  till  now  she  had  been  compelled  to 
divide  her  power,  she  stood  up  aloue,  the  nUer  of 
tlie  land.  Even  when  Death  shifted  the  scenes  for 
the  last  time  by  the  demise  of  Charles  IX.,  it  was 
not  to  abridge  this  woman's  influence.  Under 
Henry  III.,  as  under  all  her  other  sons,  it  was  the 
figure  of  Catheilne  de  iledici  that  was  by  far  the 
most  conspicuous  and  tenible  in  France.  Possessing 
one  of  those  rare  minds  which  reach  matmity  at 
an  age  when  those  of  others  begin  to  decay,  it  was 
only  now,  dui-ing  the  reigns  of  her  last  two  sons,  that 


she  showed  all  that  was  in  her.  She  discovered  at 
this  period  of  her  career  a  shi-ewder  penetration,  a 
gi-eater  fertility  of  resource,  and  a  higher  genius 
for  governing  men  than  she  had  yet  exhibited,  and 
accordingly  it  was  now  that  she  adventured  on  Ikt 
boldest  schemes  of  policy,  and  that  she  pei-petratt'l 
the  gieatest  of  her  ciimes.  But,  notwithstanding; 
all  her  talent  and  wickedness,  she  gained  no  rea. 
success.  The  cause  she  es])oused  did  not  triumph 
eventually,  and  that  which  she  opposed  she  wa-s  not 
able  to  crash. 


CHAPTEE    XVI. 

MELAXCTHOX'S    PLAN"    FOR    USITIXG    WITTEMBERG   AND    ROME. 

The  Labourers  Scattered — The  Cause  Advances— The  Diead  it  Inspires — Calvin  and  Catheiine — A  Conti-ast— The 
Keys  and  the  Fleur-de-Lis — The  Doublings  of  Francis — Agreement  between  Francis  and  Philip  of  Hesse  at 
Bar-le-Duc — Campaign — Wurtemberg  Eestored  to  Christopher— Francis  I.'s  Project  for  TJniting  Lutheranism  and 
Eomanism— Du  Bellay's  Negotiations  with  Bucer — Melancthon  Sketches  a  Basis  of  f  nion — Bucer  and  Hedio  add 
their  Opinion — The  3Iessenger  Returns  with  the  Paper  to  Paris— Sensation— Council  at  the  Louvie — Plan 
Discussed — An  Evangelical  Pope. 


Of  the  evangelists  who,  but  a  dozen  yeara  before 
the  period  at  which  we  are  now  aiw  ed,  had  pro- 
claimed the  truth  in  France,  hai-dly  one  now  sur- 
vived, or  was  laboiu-ing  in  that  country.  Some,  like 
LefevTe,  had  gone  to  the  gi-a^e  by  "  the  way  of  all 
men."  Othere,  like  Berquin  and  Pavane,  had  passed 
to  it  by  the  cruel  road  of  the  stake.  Some  there 
■were,  like  Farel,  who  had  been  chased  to  foreign 
lands,  there  to  diffuse  the  light  of  which  Fi-ance  was 
showing  itself  unworthy.  Othei-s,  whose  lot  was 
unhappier  still,  had  apostatised  from  the  Gospel, 
seduced  by  love  of  the  world,  or  i-epelled  by  the 
ten-ors  of  the  stake.  But  if  the  earlier  and  lesser 
lights  had  nearly  all  disappeared,  their  place  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  gi-eater;  and,  despite  the  swords  that  were 
being  unsheathed  and  the  stakes  that  were  l)eing 
planted,  it  was  becoming  e\-ident  to  all  men  that  the 
sun  of  truth  was  mounting  into  the  horizon,  and  soon 
the  whole  firnuimcnt  would  lie  tilled  with  his  light. 

The  mo\cmeiit  caused  much  chagiin  and  toriuent 
to  the  great  ones  of  tlic  earth.  They  trombleil  before 
a  power  wliicli  had  neitlier  war-hoi-se  nor  battle- 
axe,  but  agaiast  wliich  all  their  force  coiM  avail 
nothing.  Tliey  Siuv  that  mysterious  jiower  ad- 
vancing from  victory  to  victory ;  they  Ijeheld  it 
sbattering  the  aniiies  that  stood  up  to  op])ose  it, 
and  recruiting  its  adhei-ents  fa.ster  than  the  fii-e 
coul<l  consume  them  ;  and  they  could  hardly  lie!]) 


seeing  in  this  an  augiu-y  of  a  day  when  that  jwwer 
would  "  jx)ssess  the  kingdom  and  dominion  and 
the  gi'eatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  wliole 
heaven."  Tliis  power  was  none  other  than  the 
Christiaxity  of  the  fii-st  ages,  smitten  by  the  sword 
of  the  pagan  emperoi-s,  wounded  m  yet  more  deadly 
fashion  by  tae  supei-stition  of  Rome,  but  now  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  therefore  mighty  works  did 
show  forth  themselves  in  it. 

The  two  chiefs  of  the  gi-eat  di-ama  which  was  now 
opening  in  France  had  just  stepjied  upon  the  stage 
— Cabin  and  Catherine  de  Medici.  The  one  was 
taken  from  an  ol)scure  town  in  the  north  of  France ; 
the  other  came  from  a  citj-  already  glorified  by  the 
renown  of  its  men  of  lettei-s.and  the  state  and  j)ower 
of  its  princes.  Tlie  foi-mer  was  the  grandson  of  a 
cooper ;  the  latter  was  of  the  lineage  of  the  princely 
House  of  Tuscany.  Catherine  was  ])laced  in  tUe 
Lou^Te,  with  the  resoiu-ces  of  a  kingdom  at  her 
command  ;  Cahin  was  removed  outside  of  Fninoe 
altogether,  where,  in  a  small  town  hidden  among 
the  hills  of  the  Swiss,  he  might  stand  and  light  hia 
great  battle.  But  as  yet  Catherine  had  not  reached 
tlie  throne,  nor  was  Calvin  at  (ieneva.  Death  had 
to  oi)en  the  way  that  tlie  lii-st  might  ascend  to 
power,  and  years  of  wandering  and  jX'ril  had  yet 
to  lie  gone  throuifh  before  the  hitter  shotdd  enter 
the  friendly  gates  of  the  capital  of  the  Genevese. 
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"We  return  for  a  moment  to  MiU-seilles.  C'atlieriiie 
do  Medici  liad  jjlaccd  her  cold  liand  in  tluit  of 
Henry  of  Valuis,  and  by  tlie  act  a  new  link  had 
lieen  forged  which  was  to  hind  togetlier,  more  lirmly 
llian  over,  the  two  countries  of  Italy  and  France. 
The  Keys  and  the  Fleiir-de-Us  were  united  for 
l)ftter  for  worse.  The  rejoicings  and  festivities 
wei-e  now  at  an  end.  The  crowd  of  princes  and 
courtiers,  of  prelates  and  monks,  of  liveried  attend- 
ants and  men-at-arms,  which  for  weeks  had  crowded 
tlic  streets  of  Marseilles,  and  kept  it  night  and  day 
in  a  stir,  had  dispersed  ;  and  Francis  and  Clement, 
nuitually  satisfied,  were  on  their  way  back,  each  to 
his  own  land.  The  winds  slept,  the  uneasy  Gulf  of 
Lyons  was  still  till  the  Pontiffs  galley  had  passed  ; 
and  as  he  sailed  away  over  that  glassy  sea,  Clement 
felt  that  now  the  tiara  sat  firmer  on  his  head  than 
before,  and  that  he  might  reckon  on  hapjner  daj-s 
in  tlic  Vatican.  Alas,  how  little  could  he  forecast 
tlie  actual  futiu'e  !  "Wliat  awaited  him  at  Rome 
was  a  shroud  and  a  grave. 

Francis  I.,  equally  oveijo}-ed,  but  e(pially  mis- 
taken, amused  himself,  on  his  joiu-ney  to  Paris, 
with  visions  of  the  future,  arrayed  in  colours  of 
eiiual  brilliancy.  He  had  not  patience  till  he 
slioidd  arrive  at  the  Louvre  before  making  a 
beginning  with  these  grand  jirojects.  He  halted 
at  Avignon,  that  old  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Iihone,  which  had  so  often  opened  its  gates  to 
receive  the  Popes  when  Rome  had  cast  them  out. 
Here  he  assemljled  his  council,  and  startled  its 
iiiembei-s  by  breaking  to  them  his  purpose  of 
forming  a  league  with  the  Protestants  of  Germany.' 
l''rcsh  from  tlic  embraces  of  Clement,  this  was  the 
la.st  thing  his  courtiers  had  expected  to  hear  from 
fiieir  master.  Yet  Francis  I.  was  in  earnest.  One 
hand  had  he  given  to  Rome,  the  other  would  he 
give  to  the  Reformation  :  he  would  bo  on  both 
sides  at  once.-'  This  was  veiy  characteristic  of  this 
monarch; — divided  in  his  heart — unstable  in  all 
his  ways — continiially  oscillating — but  sure  to  settle 
on  tl\e  wrong  side  in  the  end,  and  to  reap,  as  the 
fi  nit  of  all  liis  doublings,  only  disgi-ace  to  liimself 
.'Hid  destruction  to  his  kingduui. 

The  King  of  France  was,  in  sooth,  :il  tliis  nionifut 
playing  a  double  game — a  political  league  and  a 
riligious  reform.  Of  the  two  projects  the  last  was 
the  more  chiin."rical,  for  Francis  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  to  unite  Rome  and  the  Reformation. 
\\  hat  a  strange  moment  to  inaugurate  these 
Schemes,  when  Europe  was  still  ringiiig  v.ith  the 
echoes  of  the  bull  in  v.-liich  the  Geinman  heretics  had 
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been  cursed,  and  which  had  been  issued  by  the 
man  with  ^^'hom  Francis  had  been  closeted  these 
many  days  past  I  And  not  less  strange  the  spot 
chosen  for  the  concoction  of  these  projects,  a  city 
^^•llich  wa«  a  second  Rome,  the  -s-ery  dust  of  which 
was  redolent  of  the  footprints  of  the  Popes,  and 
whose  streets  and  palaces  recalled  the  memories 
of  the  pride,  the  hrxury,  and  the  disorders  of  the 
Papal  court.  The  key  of  the  policy  of  Francis  was 
his  desire  to  humble  his  dreaded  rival,  Charles  V. 
Hence  his  approach  to  the  Pope,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  Protestant  princes,  on  the  other.  For 
the  Papacy  he  did  not  greatly  care  ;  for  Lutherauism 
he  cared  still  less  :  his  own  ascendency  was  the 
object  he  sought. 

The  political  project  came  first  and  sped  best. 
An  excellent  ojiportunity  for  broaching  it  presented 
itself  just  at  this  time.  Charles  V.  had  carried 
away  by  force  of  arms  the  young  Duke  of  Wur- 
temberg.  And  not  only  had  he  stolen  the  duke  ; 
he  had  stolen  his  duchy  too,  and  anne.Ked  it  to  the 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria.'  Francis  thought 
that  to  strike  for  the  young  duke,  despoiled  of  his 
ancestral  dominions,  would  be  dealing  a  blow  at 
Charles  V.,  while  he  would  apjiear  to  be  doing  only 
a  chivalrous  act.  It  would,  moreover,  vastly  please 
the  Crennan  princes,  and  smooth  his  approaches  to 
them.  If  his  recent  doings  at  Marseilles  had  ren- 
dered him  an  object  of  suspicion,  his  espousal  of  the 
quarrel  of  the  Duke  of  AVurtemberg  woidd  be  a 
comiter-stroke  wliich  would  make  him  all  right 
with  the  jjrinces.  An  incident  which  had  just 
fillen  out  was  in  the  line  of  these  reasonings,  and 
heljiod  to  decide  Francis. 

The  young  Duke  Christopher  had  managed  (o 
escape  from  the  emperor  in  a  way  which  we  have 
narrated  in  its  proper  place.  He  remained  for 
some  time  in  hilling,  and  was  believed  to  lie  dead  ; 
but  in  November,  L)32,  he  issued  a  manifesto 
claiming  restoration  of  his  ancestral  tlominions, 
The  claim  was  joyfully  responded  to  by  the 
Protestants  of  Germany,  as  well  as  by  his  own 
subjects  of  Wurtemberg.  This  was  the  opening 
which  now  presented  itself  to  the  King  of  France, 
e\(r  ready  to  ride  post  from  Rome  to  Germany, 
and  back  again  with  even  greater  spcod  and  heartier 
good- will  from  (jlermany  to  Rome. 

A  Diet  w.-is  assembling  at  Anghljurg.  to  discus=» 
the  (|Ucstion  of  the  restoration  of  the  States  of 
Wurtemberg  to  their  rightful  so-cercign.  Tho 
representati^  es  of  Ferdinand  were  to  appear  before 
that  Diet,  to  uphold  the  cause  of  Austria. 
Francis  I.  sent  Du  liellay  as  his  ambas'sailor,  with 
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instructions  quietly,  yet  (let-idetUy,  to  tluuw  tlin 
influence  of  France  into  the  opposite  .suale.'  Du 
Bellay  zealously  carried  out  the  instructions  of  his 
master.  He  pleaded  the  cause  of  Duke  Christojjher 
so  powerfully  before  the  Diet,  that  it  decided  in 
favour  of  his  restoration  to  Wuitembei-g.  But  the 
ambassadors  of  Austria  stood  firm  ;  if  Wurteniberi; 
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money.-'  All  three  had  a  ditl'erent  aim,  though  unit- 
ing in  a  common  action.  Philip  of  Hesse  hoped  to 
strengthen  Protestantism  by  enlarging  its  territorial 
area.  Du  Pellay  hoped  to  make  the  coming  war  the 
wedge  that  was  to  separate  Francis  from  the  Pope, 
and  rend  the  Ultramontane  yoke  from  the  neck  of 
his   country.      Fi'ancis   was   simply  pursuing  what 
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'as  to  be  reft  from  theii-  master,  and  carried  ovn- 
I  the  Protestant  side,  it  must  be  by  force  of  arms, 
'hilip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  met  Francis  1.  at 
ia.r-lc-Duc,  near  the  western  frontier  of  Germany, 
lul  there  arranged  the  terms  for  a  campaign  on 
'half  of  the  young  Duke  Christopher.  The  land- 
>■  was  to  supply  the  soldiers,  and  the  King  of 
Vance  was  to  furnish — -though  secretly,  for  he 
id  not  wish  his  hand   to   be  seen — the  requisite 
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had  been  his  one  policy  since  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
the  humiliation  of  Charles  V.,  which  ho  hoped  to 
effect,  in  this  case,  by  kindling  a  war  between  tho 
German  princes  and  the  emperor. 

Tliere  was  another  party  having  interest ;  this 
]jarty  now  stepped  upon  the  scene.  Luther  and 
Melancthon  were  the  representatives  of  Pro- 
testantism as  a  religion,  aa  the  princes  were  tiie 
representatives  of  it  as  a  policy.     To  make  war  for 
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the  Gospel  was  to  tliem  the  object  of  theii-  utmost 
alarm  and  abhorrence.  They  exerted  all  theii- 
rhetoric  to  dissuade  the  Protestant  princes  from 
dra-w-ing  the  sword.  But  it  was  in  vain.  The  war 
■was  precipitately  entered  upon  by  Philip.  A 
battle  was  fought.  The  German  Protestants  were 
\ictorious ;  the  Austrian  army  was  beaten,  and 
Wurtemberg,  restored  to  Duke  Christopher,  was 
transferred  to  the  political  side  of  Protestantism.' 

The  political  project  of  Francis  I.  had  prospered. 
He  had  -^Tested  Wm-temberg  from  Ferdinand,  and 
through  the  sides  of  Austria  had  hurt  the  pride  of 
Ms  rival  Charles  V.  This  success  tempted  him  to 
try  his  hand  at  the  second  project,  the  religious 
one.  To  mould  opinions  might  not  be  so  easy  as  to 
move  armies,  but  the  Lutheran  fit  was  upon  Francis 
just  now,  and  he  would  try.  The  Reformation 
which  the  French  king  meditated  consisted  only  in  a 
few  changes  on  the  surface ;  these  he  thought  would 
bring  back  the  Protestants,  and  heal  the  broken 
unity  of  Rome.  He  by  no  means  wished  to  in- 
jure the  Pope,  much  less  to  establish  a  religion 
that  would  necessitate  a  reform  of  hLs  own  life,  or 
that  of  his  courtiers.  The  first  step  was  to  soimd 
Melancthon,  and  Bucer,  and  Hedio,  as  to  the 
amoimt  of  change  that  would  satisfy  them.  It  was 
significant  that  Luther  was  not  approached.  It 
was  Luthei-anism  with  Luther  left  out  that  wa.s 
now  entering  into  negotiations  with  Rome.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  stnick  those  who  were 
active  in  setting  this  affair  on  foot,  that  the  man 
who  had  created  the  first  Lutheranism  could  create 
a  second,  provided  the  fii-st  fell  back  into  the  old 
gulf. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  project  gave  promise  of 
prospering.  Du  Bellay,  in  liis  way  back  from 
Augsburg,  had  an  interview  with  Bucer  at  Sti-as- 
burg ;  and,  with  true  diplomatic  tact,  hinted  to  the 
pacific  theologian  that  really  it  was  not  worth  liis 
while  to  labour  at  uniting  the  Zwinglians  and  the 
Lutherans.  Here  was*  .something  more  worthy  of 
liim,  a  reconcilement  of  Protestantism  and  Ro- 
manism. The  moment  this  gi-eat  aflair  was 
mentioned  to  Bucer,  other  unions  seemed  little  in 
his  eyes.  Though  he  should  reconcile  Luther  anil 
Zwiugle,  the  gi-eat  rent  would  still  remain ;  but 
Rome  and  tlie  Refonnation  reconciled,  all  would 
be  healed,  and  the  source  closed  of  innumerable 
strifes  and  wars  in  Christendom.  Bucer,  being 
one  of  those  who  have  more  faith  in  the  potency 
of  ]iersons  than  of  principles,  was  overjoyed  ;  if  so 
powerful  a  monarch  as  Francis  and  so  able  a  states- 


man as  Du  Bellay  had  put  then-  shouldei-s  to  this 
work,  i-t  must  needs,  he  thought,  progress. 

A  special  messenger  was  dispatched  to  Melanc- 
thon (July,  1534)  touching  this  afi'aii-.  The  de- 
puty found  the  great  doctor  bowed  to  the  earth 
under  an  apprehension  of  the  e\"ils  gathering  over 
Christendom.  There,  first  of  all,  was  the  division 
in  the  Protestant  camp ;  and  there,  too,  was  the 
cloud  of  war  gathering  over  Eiu'ope,  and  every 
hour  growing  bigger  and  blacker.  The  project 
looked  to  Melancthon  like  a  reprieve  to  a  world 
doomed  to  dissolution.  The  man  from  whom  it 
came  had  been  in  recent  and  confidential  inter- 
course with  the  Pope ;  and  who  could  tell  but  that 
C'lement  YII.  was  expressing  his  -B-ishes  and  hopes 
through  the  King  of  France  ?  Even  if  it  were  not 
so,  wei-e  there  not  here  the  grand  moimrchs,  the 
Kings  of  France  and  England,  on  the  side  of 
union  l  Melancthon  took  his  pen,  sat  down,  and 
sketched  the  basis  of  the  one  Catholic  Chiu-ch  of 
the  future.  In  this  labom-  he  strove  to  be  loyal  to 
his  convictions  of  truth.  His  plan,  in  brief,  was 
to  leave  imtouched  the  hierarchy  of  Rome,  to  pre- 
serve all  her  ceremonies  of  worship,  and  to  reform 
her  errox-s  of  doctrine.  This,  he  admitted,  was  not 
all  that  coidd  be  wished,  but  it  was  a  beginning, 
and  more  woidd  foUow.-'  Finishing  the  paper,  he 
gave  it  to  the  messenger,  who  set  off"  with  it  to 
Francis. 

On  his  way  to  Paris  the  courier  halted  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  requested  Bucer  also  to  put  on  paper 
what  he  thought  ought  to  form  a  basis  of  union 
between  the  two  Churches.  Bucer's  plan  agi-eed  in 
the  main  with  tliat  of  Melancthon.  The  truth  was 
the  essential  thing ;  let  us  restore  that  at  tlie 
foundation,  and  we  shall  soon  see  it  refashioning  tlie 
superstructure.  So  said  Bucer.  There  was  smother 
Reformer  of  name  in  Strasburg — Hedio,  a  meek  but 
firm  man ;  him  also  the  messenger  of  Francis  re- 
quested'to  give  his  master  his  views  in  writing. 
Hedio  complied ;  and  v\ith  these  three  documente 
the  messenger  resumed  his  jouniey  to  Paris. 

On  his  arrival  in  tiie  capital  the  papere  were 
instantly  laid  before  the  king.  There  was  no  small 
sensation  in  Paiis  ;  a  gi-eat  event  was  about  to 
happen.  Protestantism  had  spoken  its  last  word. 
Its  ultimatum  lay  on  the  king's  table.  How 
anxiously  was  the  opening  of  these  impoi-tjuit 
jiapere,  which  were  to  disclose  the  com])lexion  of 
the  future,  waited  for !  AVere  Rome  and  Wittem- 
V)erg  about  to  join  hands  ?  Was  a  new  Church, 
neither  Romanist  nor  Protestant,  but  Reformed  »n4 
eclectic,  about  to  gatlier  once  more  within  its  bosom 


'  Slcidan,  Hist.  Reform.,  bk.   ii.,  pp.172,  173;    Loud., 
1089.    IJoU'rtson,  Uht.  Chm-hs  V.,  bk.v.,  p.  181. 
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all  the  peoples  of  Christendom,  hiishiug  angry 
controversies,  and  oblitei-ating  the  lines  of  contend- 
ing sects  in  one  lia])py  concord  ?  Or  was  the  di\Tsion 
between  the  two  Churches  to  be  henceforward  wider 
than  ever,  and  were  the  disputes  that  could  not  be 
adjusted  in  the  conference-hall  to  be  carried  to  the 
bloody  field,  and  the  blazing  stake  !  Such  were  the 
questions  that  men  asked  themselves  with  reference 
to  the  three  documents  which  the  i-oyal  messenger 
had  brought  back  with  him  from  Gennany.  In  the 
midst  of  many  fears,  ho|)e  predominated. 

The  king  summoned  a  council  at  the  Louvre  to 
discuss  the  progi-amme  of  Melancthon  and  his  two 
fellow-Refonneni.  Gathered  round  the  council- 
table  in  the  palace  were  men  of  various  professions, 
ranks,  and  aims.  There  sat  the  AichbLshop  of 
Paris  and  other  prelates  ;  there  sat  Du  Bellay  and 
a  few  statesmen  ;  and  there,  too,  sat  doctoi-s  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  men  of  lettei-s.  Some  sincerely 
wished  a  Reformation  of  religion  ;  othei-s,  including 
the  king,  made  the  Reform  simply  a  stalking-hoi-se 
for  the  advancement  of  theii-  own  interests. 

The  papei-s  were  opened  and  i-ead.  All  around 
the  table  were  pleased  and  offended  by  tuni.s.  The 
colour  came  into  the  king's  face  when  he  found  the 
Reforaiei-s  commencing  by  stating  that  "  a  tinae 
faith  in  Chiist "  was  a  main  requisite  for  such  a 
union  as  was  now  sought  to  be  attained.  But 
when,  fai-ther  on,  the  Pope's  dejwsing  power  was 
tlirowji  overboai-d,  the  monarch  was  appeased.  Pro- 
minence was  given  to  the  "  doctiine  of  the  justi- 
fication of  sinners,"  nor  wa-s  the  council  displeased 
wlien  this  was  ascribed  not  to  "  good  works, "  nor  tlie 
"  rites  of  priests,"  but  to  the  "  righteousness  and 
blood  of  Christ ;"  for  liad  not  the  schoolmen  used 
similar  langfuage  ?  The  question  of  the  Sacrament 
was  a  crucial  one.  "  There  is  a  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist,"  said  the  Reformers,  without 
defining  the  nature  or  manner  of  that  presence  ; 
but  they  added,  it  is  "  faith,"  not  the  "  priest," 
that  gives  communion  with  Christ  in  the  Lord's 
Snj)por.  Tlie  bishops  frowned  ;  they  saw  at  a  glance 
that  if  the  opug  of.ratum  were  denied,  their  power 


was  undermined,  and  the  "  Church"  betrayed.  On 
neither  side  could  there  be  surrender  on  this  point. 

The  king  had  looked  forward  with  some  imeasi- 
ness  to  the  question  of  the  Church's  government 
He  knew  that  the  Refonuei-s  held  the  doctrine  of 
the  "  priesthood  of  all  believei-s  ;"  this,  he  thought, 
was  fatal  to  order.  But,  replied  the  Reformers, 
the  Gospel-church  is  a  "kingdom  of  priests,"  and 
in  a  kingdom  there  must  be  officei-s  and  kws  ;  the 
function  of  priesthood  is  inherent  in  all,  but  the 
exercise  of  it  appertains  only  to  those  chosen  and 
appointed  thereto.  The  king  was  reassured  ;  but 
now  it  wa.s  the  turn  of  the  Protestants  at  tlie 
council-board  to  feel  alann ;  for  Melancthon  and 
his  fellow-Refoi-mers  were  willing  to  go  so  fai-  on 
the  point  of  Church  government  as  to  retain  the 
hierarchy.  True,  its  personnel  was  to  undergo  a 
traiLsformation.  All  its  membere  from  its  head 
downwards  w-ere  to  become  Reformed.  Tlie  Pope 
was  to  be  retained,  but  how  greatly  changed  from 
his  former  self  I  He  was  to  hold  the  primacy  of 
rank,  but  not  the  primacy  of  pow«r,  and  after  this 
he  would  hardly  account  his  tiai-a  worth  wearing. 
Here,  said  the  Protestants,  is  the  weak  point  of 
the  scheme.  A  Reformed  Pope !  that  indeed 
will  be  something  new  I  When  Melancthon  put 
this  into  his  scheme  of  Reform,  said  they,  he  must 
have  left  the  domain  of  possibilities  and  .strayed 
into  the  I'egion  of  Utopia. 

To  these  gi-eater  reforms  a  few  minoi-  ones  were 
appended.  Prayers  to  the  saints  were  to  be  abolished, 
although  their  festivals  were  stUl  to  be  obsen-ed  ; 
priests  were  to  be  allowed  to  mairy,  but  only 
celibates  would  be  eligible  as  bishops  ;  tlie  monas- 
teries were  to  be  convei-ted  into  schools  ;  the  cup 
was  to  be  lestored  to  the  laity  ;  private  masses  were 
to  be  abolished ;  in  confession  it  was  not  to  be 
obligatoiy  to  enumerate  all  sins ;  and,  in  fine,  a 
confei-ence  of  pious  men,  including  laj-men,  was  to 
meet  and  frame  a  constitution  for  the  Church,  ac- 
cording to  the  Woixi  of  God.' 


'  Oerdfsius,  Hist.  E'lmg.  Renot:,  torn,  iv.,  p.  121. 
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The  conference  -was  now  over.  The  king  was  not 
displeased  ;'  the  Pi-otestants  were  hopefid  ;  but  the 
bishops  were  cold.  At  heart  they  wished  to  have 
done  with  these  negotiations  ;  for  their  in-stincts 
surely  told  them  that  if  this  matter  went  on  it 
coidd  have  but  one  ending,  and  that  was  the  sub- 
version of  their  Church.  But  the  king,  for  the 
moment,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Refoiin.  He  would 
put  himself  at  its  head,  and  giude  it  to  such  a  goal 
as  woidd  surround  his  throne  with  a  new  gloiy. 
He  would  heal  the  schism,  preseri-e  Catholicism, 
curb  the  fanaticism  of  Luther,  punish  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  monks,  repress  the  assimiptions  of  the  Pope, 
and  humble  the  pride  of  the  emperor.  To  do  all 
this  would  be  to  place  himself  without  a  rival  in 
Em-ope.  The  King  of  France  now  took  the  matter 
more  than  ever  into  his  o^vn  hands. 

Francis  now  proceeded  to  sketch  out  what 
■\di'tually  was  a  new  basis  of  union  for  Christendom. 
He  thought,  doubtless,  that  he  knew  the  spiiit  of  the 
new  times,  and  the  influences  stiiring  in  the  world 
at  large,  better  than  did  the  theologians  of  Wittem- 
berg  and  Strasbm-g ;  that  a  tlu-one  was  a  better 
point  of  observation  than  a  closet,  and  that  he 
could  jn-oduce  something  bi-oader  and  more  catholic 
than  Melancthon,  which  would  hit  the  mark. 
Summoning  a  commission  round  him,-'  he  sat  down, 
and  making  the  papers  of  the  three  theologians  ihe 
groundwork,  retrenching  here,  enlarging  there,  and 
expunging  some  articles  wholly,'  the  king  and  his 
councillors  pi-oduced  a  new  basis  of  union  or  fusion, 
different  to  some  e.\tent  fi-om  the  former. 

The  king,  although  not  asjnriug  like  Henry  of 
England  to  the  repute  of  a  theologian,  was  doubt 
le.ss  not  a  little  proud  of  his  handiwork.  He  sent 
copies  of  it  to  Gennany,  to  the  Sorbonne,  and  even 
to  the  Pope,*  requesting  these  several  parties  to 
consider  the  matter,  and  i-eport  their  judgment 
upon  it  to  the  king.     To  the  German  theologians 

'  Gerdeaius,  Hint.  Evang.  Renov.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  124. 
-  ItAd. 

^  "  Non  intefrri,  venim  mutUati,"  aays  Gerdesius  of  tlie 
kind's  edition  of  the  articles. 
*  Oerdeeiuu,  torn,  ir.,  y.  IH. 


it  caused  no  small  ii-ritation ;  they  recognised  in  the 
king's  paper  little  but  a  caiieature  ©f  their  senti- 
ments.'^ In  the  Sorbonne  the  message  of  Fi-ancis 
awakened  consternation.  The  doctors  saw  Luther- 
anism coming  in  like  a  toiTent,  while  the  king  was 
hokling  open  the  gates  of  France."  We  can 
imagiue  the  amazement  and  indignation  which 
would  follow  the  reading  of  the  king's  paper  in 
the  Vatican.  Modified,  it  yet  retidned  the  essential 
ideas  of  Melancthon's  plan,  in  that  it  disowned  the 
saints,  denied  the  o]m^  operatum,  and  left  the  Papal 
tiara  shorn  of  neaiiy  all  its  authority  tuid  gi-andeur. 
What  a  ciiiel  blow  would  this  have  been  to 
Clement  VII.,  aggi-avated,  as.  he  would  have  felt 
it,  by  the  fact  that  it  was  dealt  by  the  same  hand 
which  had  so  lately  gi-asped  his  in  friendship  at 
3Iai-seilles  I  But  before  the  document  reached  Rome, 
Clement  had  passed  fi-om  this  scene  of  agitation, 
and  was  now  resting  in  the  qiuet  gi-ave.  This 
portentous  paper  from  the  eldest  son  of  the  Papacy 
was  reserved  to  gieet  his  successor,  Paid  III.,  on 
his  accession  to  the  PapaL  chair,  and  to  give  him 
betimes  a  taste  of  the  anxieties  and  vexations  in- 
separable from  a  seat  which  f.iscinatcs  and  diizzles 
all  save  the  man  who  occupies  it.  But  we  return 
to  the  Sorbonnists. 

Tlae  royal  missive  had  alai-mcd  the  doctors  beyond 
measure.  They  saw  France  about  to  commit  itself 
to  the  same  downwai-d  road  on  which  pjigland  liad 
already  entered.  Tliis  was  no  time  to  sit  still. 
Tliey  went  to  the  Louvre  and  held  a  theological 
disputation  with  the  king's  ministei-s.  Tlieir 
)josition  was  not  improved  thereby.  If  ai-gument 
had  failed  them  they  would  try  what  threats  could 
do.  Did  not  the  king  know  that  Lutherani.sin 
was  the  enemy  of  all  law  and  oi-der  ?  that  wherever 
it  came  it  cast  down  dignities  and  powers,  and 
tramjiled  them  in  the  dust  !  If  the  altar  was  o\er- 
turned,  assuredly  the  throne  wouUl  not  be  left 
stamling.  Tlii-y  thought  that  tliey  had  found  the 
opening  in  the  king's  ai-mour.      But  Francis  liuJ 


■'  Gerdeaius,  torn,  iv.,  p.  125. 
6  D'AubJifUc,  vol.  ii.,  p.  U70. 
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tlie  good  sense  to  look  at  great  facts  as  seen  in 
contempoi-aneous  history.  Had  law  and  order 
]  lorishcd  in  (iermany  ?  nay,  did  not  the  Protestants 
of  that  country  reverence  and  obey  tlicir  princes 
more  j)rofo\nidly  than  ever  ?  Was  anarchy  trium- 
])liant  in  England  ?  Francis  saw  no  one  waning 
with  kings  and  undermining  tlieir  authority  save 
the  Pope,  who  had  deposed  his  Brother  of  England, 
and  was  not  unlikely  to  do  the  same  office  for 
himself  one  of  thefse  days.  Sorbonnists  saw  that 
neither  was  this  the  light  tack.  Must  France  then 
be  lost  to  the  Papacy  1  There  did  seem  at  the 
moment  some  likelihood  of  such  disaster,  as  they 
accounted  i*,  taking  jilace.  The  year  1.534  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  with  Francis  still  holding  by  his 
pm-jMse,  when  an  unhappy  incident  occurred,  all 
unexpectedly,  which  fatally  changed  the  king's 
cour.se,  and  turned  him  from  the  road  on  which  he 
seemed  about  to  enter.  Of  that  event,  with  all  the 
tragic  consequences  that  followed  it,  we  shall  lia-\'e 
occa.sion  afterwards  to  speak. 

As  regai'ds  this  union,  or  VAther fusion,  there  is 
no  need  to  express  any  sori'ow  o^•er  its  failure, 
and  to  regret  that  so  fair  an  opportunity  of 
banishing  the  iron  age  of  eontrover.9y  and  war,  and 
bringing  in  the  golden  age  of  concord  and  peace, 
should  have  lieen  lost.  Had  this  compromise  been 
accomplished,  it  would  certainly  have  repressed,  foi' 
a  decade  or  two,  the  more  flagrant  of  the  abuses 
and  scandals  and  tyrannies  of  the  Papacy,  but 
it  would  also  have  stifled,  perhaps  extinguished, 
those  mighty  renovating  forces  which  had  begun 
to  act  with  such  marked  and  beneficial  eflect. 
Christendom  would  have  lost  infinitely  more  than  all 
it  could  have  gained  :  it  woiild  have  gained  a  brief 
respite ;  it  would  have  lost  a  real  and  permanent 
Reformation.  Wh.at  was  the  plan  projected  1  The 
Iiefonnation  was  to  bring  its  "  doctrine,"  and  Rome 
waK  to  bring  its  "  hierarchy,"  to  form  the  Church 
of  the  future.  But  if  the  new  wine  had  been 
))oured  into  the  old  bottle,  would  not  the  Ijottle 
lia\'e  burst  ?  or  if  the  wine  were  too  diluted  to  rend 
the  bottle,  would  it  not  speedily  have  become  as 
acrid  and  ])oisonou8  as  the  old  wine  ?  "  Justifi- 
cation by  faith,"  set  in  the  old  glosses,  circum- 
scribed by  the  old  definitions,  and  manipulated  by 
the  old  hierarcliy,  woidd  a  second  time,  and  at  no 
distant  date,  have  been  transformed  into  "  Justifi- 
cation by  works,"  and  where  then  would  Protest- 
autism  have  been  1  But  we  are  not  t  a  judge  of  the. 
men  wlio  advocated  this  scheme  liy  our.selves.  They 
occupied  a  very  difibrent  standpoint  from  ours. 
We  have  the  lessons  of  three  most  eventful  cen- 
turies, which  were  necessarily  hidden  and  veiled 
from  them  ;  and  the  utter  contrariety  of  these  two 


systems,  in  their  oiiginating  principles,  and  in  their 
whole  course  since  their  birth,  and  by  consequence 
the  utter  utopianism  of  attempting  their  recon- 
cilement, could  be  seen  not  otherwise  than  as  the 
jjrogression  of  events  and  of  centuries  furnished  the 
gradual  but  convincing  demonstration  of  it.  Be- 
sides, the  Ciouncil  of  Trent  had  not  yet  met ;  the 
hard  and  fast  line  of  distinction  between  the  two 
Churches  had  not  then  been  drawn ;  in  especial, 
that  double-partition- wall  of  anathemas  and  stakes, 
which  has  since  been  set  up  between  them,  did  not 
then  exist ;  moreover,  the  circumstances  of  the 
Reformers  at  that  early  hour  of  the  movement  were 
wholly  unprecedented  ;  no  wonder  that  their  vision 
was  distracted  and  their  judgment  at  fault.  The 
two  systems  were  as  yet  but  slowly  drawing  away 
the  one  from  the  other,  and  beginning  to  stand 
apart,  and  neither  had  as  yet  taken  up  that  dis-tinct 
and  separate  gi-ound,  which  presents  them  to  ns 
clearly  and  sharply  as  systems  that  in  their  firat 
principles — in  their  roots  and  fibres — are  antago- 
nistic, so  that  the  attempt  to  harmonise  them  is 
simply  to  try  to  change  the  nature  and  essence"  of 
things. 

Besides,  it  required  a  far  greater  than  the 
ordinary  amount  of  courage  to  accept  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility  of  maintaining  Protestantism. 
The  bravery  that  would  have  sufficed  for  ten  hei'oes 
of  the  ordinary  type  would  scarcely  have  made,  at 
that  hour,  one  courageous  Protestant.  It  began 
now  to  be  seen  that  the  movement,  if  it  was  to  go 
forward,  would  entail  on  all  jmrties — on  those  who 
opposed  as  well  as  on  those  who  aided  it — tremen- 
dous sacrifices  and  sufferings.  It  was  this  prospect 
that  dismayed  Melancthon.  Ho  saw  that  every 
houi'  the  spirits  of  men  were  becoming  more  em- 
bittered ;  that  the  kingdoms  were  falling  ajiart ; 
that  the  cruel  sword  was  about  to  shed  the  blood 
of  man  ;  in  short,  that  the  woiid  was  coming  to  an 
end.  In  truth,  the  old  world  was,  and  Melancthon, 
his  eye  dimmed  for  the  moment  by  the  "  smoke 
and  -('apour"  of  that  which  was  perishing,  covdd 
not  clearly  see  the  new  world  that  was  rising  to 
take  its  place.  To  .save  the  world,  Melancthon 
would  ha\e  ])ut  the  Refonnation  into  what  would 
Imve  been  its  grave.  Had  Melancthon  had  his 
choice,  he  would  have  pronounced  for  the  calm — 
the  mephitic  stillness  in  which  Christendom  was 
rotting,  rather  than  tlie  hurricane  with  its  noise 
and  overturnings.  Hajipily  for  us  who  live  in  this 
age,  the  f(i-eat  scholar  had  not  the  matter  in  liia 
choice.  It  was  the  temi)cst  that  came  :  but  if  it 
shook  tlie  world  by  its  thunders,  and  swept  it  by 
its  hurricanes,  it  has  left  behind  it  a  jjurer  air,  a 
clearer  sky,  and  a  fresher  earth. 
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If  roiii  Die  Poft.aU  b^  IfUxKh 


MK  JIALL    M.lt  >  1 

•  Hislorfo  MkhaelU 


rJIAPTER   XVIII. 

FIRST    IHSCIFI.ES    OF    THE    OOSPKL    IX    PARIS. 

Cilvin  now  tlie  Pentrp  of  the  Jfovprnent— Shall  ho  enter  Priest's  Orders?— Haz.ird  of  a  Wroncr  Choice— He  walks 
).y  Faitli — Visits  Noyon — Renounces  all  hie  Preferments  in  the  Romish Chiiroh— Sells  hia  Patrimonial  Inheritance 

—  Goes  to  Paris— iMeets  Servetus— His  Opinions — Challoneres  Calvin  to  a  Controversy — Servetns  Joes  not  Keep  hia 
<'hallenge — State  of  things  at  Paris— Beda— More  Ferocious  than  ever— The  Times  Uncertain— Disciples  in  Pans 

—  Bartholomew  MUlon— His  Deformity — Conversion — Zeal  for  the  Gospel— J)u   Bourg,  the  Draper — Valeton,  of 
Nantes— Le  Compte— Giulio  Camillo— Poille,  the  Bricklayer— Other  Disciples-Pantheist-s— Calvin's  Forecastings 

—  f 'alvin  quits  Paris  and  goes  to  Straaburg. 


We  return  to  Calvin,  now  and  lienccforwaixl  tlie 
tnie  centre  of  the  Reformation.  Wherever  he  is, 
whether  in  tlie  library  of  Du  Tillet,  converxing 
with  the  mighty  dead,  and  forging,  not  improl)iibly, 
the  Wolta  he  was  to  hurl  against  Borne  in  future 
ye;u-s.  or  in  the  limestone  cave  on  the  bunks  of  tlui 


ri\nilet  of  the  Clnin,  dispensing  the  Loi-d's  Supper  to 
the  fii-st  Protestants  of  Poictiei-s,  as  its  Divine 
Founder  had,  fifteen  centuries  before.  dis))ensed  it 
to  the  (ii-st  disciples  of  Christianity,  there  it  is  that 
the  liclit  of  the  new  day  is  brejiking. 

Cnlvinhad  come  to  another  most  eventful  epoch 
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of  liis  life.  The  futiu-e  Eefoiiner  again  stood  at 
••  the  parting  of  the  ways."  A  wi'oiig  decision  at 
this  moment  would  have  wrecked  all  his  future 
prospects,  and  changed  the  whole  hLstory  of  the 
Reformation. 

We  left  Calvin  setting  out  from  Poiotiers  in  the 
end  of  April,  1534,  attended  by  the  young  Canon 
Du  Tillet,  whose  soul  cleaved  to  the  Refoi-mer,  and 
who  did  not  discover  till  two  years  afterwards, 
when  he  began  to  come  in  sight  of  the  stake,  that 
something  stronger  than  even  the  most  devoted  love 
to  Cah-in  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  cleave  to 
the  Gospel  which  Calvin  preached.  Calvin  would 
be  twenty-five  on  the  10th  of  July.  This  is  the 
a'^e  at  wliich,  according  to  the  canons,  one  who  has 
passed  his  novitiate  in  the  Church  must  take  the 
full  orders  of  priesthood.  Calvin  had  not  yet  done 
so,  he  had  not  formally  broken  with  Rome,  but 
now  he  must  take  up  his  position  decidedly  witliin 
or  decidedly  without  the  Church.  At  an  early  age 
the  initiatory  mark  of  servitude  to  the  Pope  had 
lieen  impressed  upon  liis  person.  His  head  ha<l 
been  shorn.  The  custom,  which  is  a  very  ancient 
one,  is  bon-owed  from  the  temples  of  paganism. 
Tlie  priests  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  Jerome  informs  us, 
officiated  in  their  sanctuaries  with  shorn  crownis, 
as  do  the  priests  of  Rome  at  this  day.  Calvin  must 
now  renew  his  vow  and  consummate  the  obedience 
to  which  he  was  viewed  as  having  pledged  liimsolf 
when  the  rit«  of  tonsure  was  performed  upon  him. 
He  must  now  throw  off  the  fetter  eutii-ely,  or  be 
Ijound  yet  more  tightly,  and  become  the  sei-^'ant  of 
the  Pope,  most  probably  for  ever. 

His  heart  had  left  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  any 
subjection  he  might  now  promise  could  be  feigned 
only,  not  real.  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  friends 
who  counselled  him  to  remain  in  outward  com- 
mmiion  with  Rome.  Is  it  not,  we  can  imagine 
these  counsellors  saying  to  the  young  cure,  is  it 
not  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  which  is  your 
gi-and  aim  ]  "Well,  here  is  the  way  to  compass  it. 
Dissemble  the  change  within ;  remain  in  outward 
conformity  witli  the  Clnirch  ;  push  on  from  dignity 
to  dignity,  from  a  curacy  to  a  mitre,  from  a  mitre 
to  the  purple,  and  from  the  purple  to  the  tiara  ; 
wliat  post  is  it  to  which  your  genius  may  not  aspire  I 
and  once  seated  in  the  Papal  chair,  who  or  wliat 
can  hinder  you  from  refonning  the  Church? 

Tlie  reasoning  was  specious,  and  thousands  in 
Calvin's  circumstances  have  listened  to  similar 
persuasion,  and  have  been  undone.  So  doubtless 
rea-soned  Caraffa,  who,  as  a  simple  pi-iest,  was  a  fre- 
quenter of  the  evangelical  re-unions  in  Clmija 
at  Naples,  but  wlio,  when  he  became  Paul  IV., 
i-cstorod  the  Inquisition,  and  kindled,  alas !  nume- 


rous stakes  at  Rome.  Those  who,  listening  to  such 
counsel,  have  adopted  this  policy,  have  either  never 
attained  the  dignities  for  which  they  stifled  tlie 
convictions  of  duty,  or  they  found  that  with  loftier 
position  had  come  stronger  entanglements,  that 
lionours  and  gold  were  even  gi-eater  hindrances 
tlian  obscurity  and  poverty,  and  that  if  they  |had 
now  the  power  they  had  not  the  heart  to  set  on  foot 
the  Reformation  they  once  burned  to  accomplish. 

Calvin,  eschewing  the  path  of  expediency,  and 
walking  by  faith,  found  the  right  road.  He  refused 
to  touch  the  gold  or  wear  the  honoiu-s  of  the  Church 
whose  creed  he  no  longer  believed.  "  Not  one, 
but  a  himdred  benefices  would  I  give  \ip,"  ho  said, 
"rather  than  make  myself  the  Pope's  vassal.'" 
Even  the  hope  of  one  day  becoming  generalis- 
simo of  the  Pope's  ai-my,  and  carrying  over  his 
whole  force  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy  in  the  day  of 
battle,  could  not  tempt  him  to  remain  in  the  Papal 
ranks.  He  arrived  in  Noyon  in  the  beginning  of 
May.  On  May  4th,  1534,  in  presence  of  the  officials, 
ecclesiastical  and  legal,  he  resigned  his  Chaplaincy 
of  La  Gesine,  and  his  Curacy  of  Pont  I'Eveque,  and 
thus  he  severed  the  last  link  that  bound  him  to  the 
Papacy,  and  by  the  sale  of  his  paternal  inheritance 
at  the  same  tirae,=  he  Ijroke  the  last  tie  to  his  birtli- 
place. 

Calvin,  "  his  bonds  loosened,"  was  now  more  the 
servant  of  Christ  than  ever.  In  the  sale  of  his 
patrimony  he  had  "  forgotten  his  father's  house," 
and  he  was  ready  to  go  anywhere — to  the  stake 
.should  his  Master  order  him.  He  longed  to  plant 
the  standard  of  the  cross  in  the  capital  of  a  gi-eat 
country,  and  hard  by  the  gates  of  a  univei-sity 
which  for  centiu-ies  had  been  a  fountain  of  know- 
ledge. Accordingly,  he  turned  Ids  steps  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  about  to  make  a  brief  but  menioraVilo 
stay,  and  tlien  leave  it  ncvennore  to  return. 

It  was  during  this  \-isit  to  Paris  that  Calvin 
met,  for  the  first  time,  a  man  whom  he  was 
destined  to  meet  a  second  time,  of  which  seconil 
meeting  we  shall  have  something  to  say  afterwanls. 
The  pei-son  who  now  crossed  Calvin's  path  was 
Servetus.  Michael  Servetus  was  a  Spaniai-d,  of 
the  same  age  exactly  as  Calvin,"  endowed  with  a 
penetrating  intellect,  highly  imaginative  genius,  and 
a  strongly  speculative  turn  of  mind.  Soaring  above 
lioth  Romanism  and  Protestantism,  ho  aimed  at 
substituting  a  system    of  his   own   creation,    tho 


'  Calvini  Ojmsc,  p.  90.    D'Aubign^!,  vol.  iii.,  p.  7C. 

^  Dosmay,  Vie  de  Calvini  HMsiarque,  pp.  48,  49.  JJe 
Vasseur,  Amwl.  de  Noyon.  pp.  1161—1168.  D'Aubigni', 
vol.  iii.,  p.  78. 

3  Hcnricus  Ab.  Allwoenlou,  Historia  Michaelis  Serveli, 
pp.  4,  fi;   nolmstaUt,  1727. 
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tomei-stoue  of  which  was  simple  Theism.  He  aimed 
his  stroke  at  the  very  heart  of  Chiistianity,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.'  Confident  in  his  system, 
and  not  less  in  his  ability,  he  had  for  some  years 
been  leading  the  life  of  a  knight>en'ant,  having 
wandered  into  Swtzerland,  and  some  parts  of 
Germany,  in  quest  of  opposers  mth  whom  he  might 
do  battle.-  Ha^dng  heard  of  the  young  doctor  of 
Noyon,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  threw  down  the  gage 
to  him.'  Calvin  felt  that  should  he  decline  the 
challenge  of  Servetus,  the  act  would  be  interpreted 
into  a  confession  that  Protestantism  rejected  the 
<loctriiie  of  the  Tiinity,  and  so  was  coiTupt  at  the 
core.  It  concerned  the  Refoiiuers  to  show  that 
Protestiintism  was  not  a  thing  that  tore  up  Chiis- 
tianity by  the  roots  under  pretence  of  remo\  ing  the 
abuses  that  had  grown  up  around  it.  This  con- 
sideration weighed  with  Cahin  in  accepting,  as  he 
now  did,  Servetus'  challenge.  The  day,  the  hour, 
the  place — a  house  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Antoinc — 
were  all  agi-eed  upon.  Calvin  was  punctual  to  the 
engagement;  but  Sei'^'etus — why,  was  never  known 
— did  not  appear.''  "We  shall  not  forget,"  says 
Bungener,  "  when  the  time  comes,  the  position  into 
which  the  Spanish  theologian  had  just  thrust  the 
leaders  of  the  Reforniiition,  and  Cahin  in  particular. 
By  selecting  hiin  for  his  advei-sary  on  the  question 
of  the  Tiinity,  xiyton  which  no  variance  existed  be- 
tween RomanLsin  and  the  Reformation,  he,  in  a 
niea.sure,  constituted  him  the  guardian  of  that  doc- 
trine, and  rendered  him  responsiVjle  for  it  before 
nil  Christendom.  It  was  this  responsibility  which 
nineteen  yeai-s  aftei'wards  kiaiUed  the  pile  of 
Servetus."^ 

Let  us  mark  the  state  of  Paris  at  the  time  of 
Calvin's  \'isit.  We  have  already  had  a  glimpse 
into  the  interior  of  the  palace,  and  seen  what  was 
going  on  there.  Francis  I.  wjis  trying  to  act  two 
l«irts  at  once,  to  be  "  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church," 
and  the  armed  knight  of  the  Reformation.  He 
had  gone  in  pereon  to  Mai-seHles  to  fetch  t]u-  Pope's 
niece  to  the  Louvre,  he  had  sent  William  du 
Bellay  to  negotiate  with  the  German  Protestants  : 
not  that  lie  cared  for  the  doctrines,  Ijut  that  he 
needed  the  aniiH  of  the  Lutherans.  And,  as  if  the 
King  of  France  had  really  loved  the  Go.spel,  there 
>NitK  now  a  conference  sitting  in  the  Louvi'e  con- 
cocting a  scheme  of  Refoi-rn.  Councils  not  a  few  had 
laboui'ed  to  ellect  a  Refoi-mation  of  the  Church  in 
its  head  and  niembei-s ;  but  not  one  of  them  had 


'  Beza,  Hist.  Eglises  }Uf.,  torn,  i.,  p.  9. 

-  jVUwoerdi-n,  Hist.  Michaelis  Serveti,  pp.  9.  29. 

'■•  Ihid.,  p.  35. 

■*  Bcza,  Fi<a  Calvini,  and  Mist.  Eglises  Ei-f-.tom.  i.,  p.  9. 

'  Bungener,  Calvin:  his  life,  ix.,  p.  »1;  EiUn.,18G3. 


succeeded.  It  will  indeed  be  strange,  we  can  hear 
men  saying,  if  what  PLsa,  and  Constance,  and 
Basle  failed  to  give  to  the  world,  should  at  last 
proceed  from  the  Lou\Te.  There  were  jjei-sons  who 
really  thought  that  this  would  happen.  But  Re- 
formations are  not  things  that  have  theii-  birth  in 
royal  cabinets,  or  emerge  upon  the  world  from 
princely  gates.  It  is  in  closets  where,  on  bended 
knee,  the  page  of  Scripture  is  searched  with  tears 
and  groans  for  the  way  of  life,  that  these  move- 
ments have  their  commencement.  From  the  court 
let  us  turn  to  the  people. 

We  have  ah'eady  nan-ated  the  sudden  turn  of  the 
tide  in  Paris  in  the  end  of  1.53.3.  Duiing  the 
king's  absence  at  Jlarseilles  the  tieiy  Beda  was 
recalled  from  exile.  His  banishment  had  but  in- 
flamed his  ■svTath  against  the  Protestants,  and  he 
set  to  work  more  vigorously  than  ever  to  effect 
their  suppression,  and  purge  Paiis  from  their 
defilement.  The  preachei-s  were  forbidden  the  pul- 
pits, and  some  thi-ee  hundred  Lutherans  were 
thrown  into  the  Conciergerie.  Not  content  wth 
these  violent  proceedings,  the  Parliament,  in  the 
beginning  of  1.534,  at  the  instigation  of  Beda, 
passed  a  law  denoimcing  death  by  burning  against 
those  who  should  be  convicted  of  holding  the  new 
opinions  on  the  testimony  of  two  ^ritnesses."  It 
v/as  hard  to  say  on  whom  tliis  penalty  might  fall. 
It  might  di-ag  to  the  stake  Margai-et's  chaplain, 
Roussel  ;  it  might  strike  domi  the  learned  men  in 
the  university — the  lights  of  France — whom  the 
king  liad  assembled  round  him  from  other  lands. 
But  wluit  mattered  it  if  Luthei-auLsm  was  extin- 
guished I  Beda  was  clamouring  for  a  holocaust. 
Nevertheless,  despite  all  this  violence  the  evan- 
gelisation was  not  stopped.  The  disciples  held 
meetings  in  their  own  houses,  and  by-and-by  when 
the  king  returned,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had 
thrown  off  the  Romish  fit  with  the  aii-  of  Mai>>eillcs. 
the  Protestants  Ijccame  bolder,  and  iinitcd  their 
neighboiu's  and  acquaintances  to  their  rc-iniioii.s. 
Such  was  the  state  in  which  Calvin  found  matters 
when  he  returned  to  Paris,  most  probably  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  1.534.  There  was  for  the 
moment  a  calm.  Protestant,  conferences  were 
proceeding  at  the  Louvre  :  Beda  could  not  ])ro- 
\ide  a  victim  for  the  stake,  and  the  Sorbonue  was 
compelled  meanwhile  to  be  tolerant.  The  times, 
however,  were  very  uncei-fjiin ;  the  sky  at  any 
moment  might  oveix-ast,  and  become  black  with 
tempest. 

Calvin,  on  enteiing  Paiis,  turned  into  the  Jiuc 

"■■  Bucer  to  Blaarer.     Stnisburjr  MS  .  quoted  by  D' Au- 
bigui',  HiM.  Reform,  in  Europe,  vol.  ii.,  p.  308. 
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St.  Denis,  and  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  a 
worthy  tradesman,  La  Forge  by  name,  who  was 
equally  marked  by  his  sterling  sense  and  his 
genuine  piety.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that 
Calvin  had  lived  under  this  roof,  and  now  a  warm 
welcome  waited  his  return.  But  his  host,  well 
knowing  what  was  uppermost  in  his  heart, 
cautioned  him  against  any  open  attempt  at  evan- 
gelising. All,  indeed,  was  quiet  for  the  moment, 
but  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  were  not  asleep ; 
there  were  keen  eyes  watching  the  disciples,  and  if 
left  unmolested  it  was  only  on  the  condition  that 
they  kept  silence  and  remained  in  the  background. 
To  Calvin  silence  was  agony,  but  he  must  respect 
the  condition,  however  hard  he  felt  it,  for  any 
infraction  of  it  would  be  tantamount  to  setting  up 
his  own  stake.  Opportunities  of  usefulness,  how- 
ever, were  not  wanting.  He  exhorted  those  wlio 
assembled  at  the  house  of  La  Forge,  and  he  visited 
in  their  own  dwellings  the  persons  named  to  him 
as  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  in  Paris. 

The  evangelist  showed  much  zeal  and  diligence 
in  the  work  of  visitation.  It  was  not  the  mansions 
of  the  rich  to  which  he  was  led  ;  nor  was  it  men  of 
rank  and  title  to  whom  he  was  introduced ;  he  met 
those  whose  hands  were  roughened  and  whose 
brows  were  furrowed  by  hard  labom- ;  for  it  was 
now  as  at  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  "not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called,  but  God  hath 
chosen  the  poor  of  this  world."  It  is  all  the  better 
that  it  is  so,  for  Churches  like  States  must  be  based 
upon  the  people.  Not  far  from  the  sign  of  the 
"  Pelican,"  at  which  La  Forge  lived,  in  the  same  Rue 
St.  D6nis,  is  a  shoe-maker's  shop,  which  let  us 
enter.  A  miserable-looking  hunchback  greets  our 
eyes.  The  dwarfed,  deformed,  paralysed  figure 
excites  our  compassion.  His  hands  and  tongue 
remain  to  him  ;  his  other  limbs  aie  withered,  ami 
their  power  gone.  The  name  of  this  poor  creature 
is  Bartholomew  Millon.  Bai-tholomew  had  not 
always  been  the  pitiably  uiis-shai)eu  object  we  now 
behold  him.  He  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
liandsome  men  in  all  I'aris,  and  with  the  gifts  of 
pei-son  he  po3ses.sed  also  those  of  the  mind.'  But 
lie  had  led  a  youth  of  boisterous  dissipation.  Is'o 
gi'atilication  which  his  senses  craved  did  he  deny 
liiniself.  Gay  in  disposition  and  impetuous  in 
temper,  he  was  the  ring-lesuler  of  his  companions, 
and  was  at  all  times  equally  ready  to  deal  a  blow 
with  liis  powerful  arm,  or  let  fly  a  sarcasm  with  his 
sharp  tongue. 

But  a  beneticeut  Hmul,  iu   thi-  guise  of  disaster, 


arrested  Bartholomew  in  the  midst  of  his  mad 
career.  Falling  one  day,  he  broke  his  ribs,  and 
neglecting  the  needful  remedies,  his  body  shrunk 
into  itself,  and  shrivelled  up.  The  stately  form 
was  now  bent,  the  legs  became  paralysed,  and  on 
the  face  of  the  cripple  gi-im  peevishness  took  the 
place  of  manly  beautj'.  He  could  no  longer  mingle 
in  the  holiday  sport  or  the  street  brawl.  He  sat 
enchained,  day  after  day,  in  his  shop,  presenting  to 
all  who  visited  it  the  rueful  spectacle  of  a  poor 
deformed  paralytic.  HLs  powei-s  of  mind,  however, 
had  escaped  the  blight  which  fell  upon  his  body. 
His  wit  was  as  sharp  as  ever,  and  it  may  be  a  little 
sharper,  misfortune  having  soured  his  temper.  The 
Protestants  were  especially  the  butt  of  his  ridi- 
cule. One  day,  a  Lutheran  happening  to  pass 
before  his  shop,  the  bile  of  Millon  was  excited,  and 
he  forthwith  let  fly  at  him  a  volley  of  insults  and 
scofls.  Turning  round  to  see  whence  the  abuse 
proceeded,  the  eye  of  the  passer-by  lighted  on  the 
l)itiful  object  who  had  assailed  him.  Touched  with 
compassion,  he  went  up  to  him  and  said,  "  Poor 
man,  don't  you  see  that  God  has  bent  your  body  in 
this  way  in  order  to  straighten  your  soul?"- and 
giving  him  a  New  Testament,  he  bade  him  read 
it,  and  tell  him  at  an  after-day  what  he  thought 
of  it. 

The  words  of  the  stranger  touched  the  heart  of 
the  paralytic.  Millon  opened  the  book,  and  began 
to  read.  Arrested  by  its  beauty  and  majesty,  "  he 
continued  at  it,"  says  Crespin,  "  night  and  day." 
He  now  saw  that  his  soul  was  even  more  deformed 
than  his  body.  But  the  Bible  had  I'evealed  to  him 
a  great  Physician,  and,  believing  in  his  power  to 
heal,  the  man  whose  limbs  were  withered,  but 
whose  heart  was  now  smitten,  cast  himself  down 
before  that  gracious  One.  The  Saviour  had  pity 
upon  him.  His  soul  was  "  straightened."  The 
malignity  and  spite  which  had  blackened  and 
'leformed  it  were  cast  out.  "  Tlie  wolf  had  become 
a  lamb."''  He  turned  his  shop  into  a  conventicle, 
and  was  never  weary  of  coniinendiug  to  others  that 
Sa\iour  who  had  pa)doued  sins  so  great  and  healed 
disea.ses  so  inveterate  as  his.  The  gibe  and  the 
scoff  were  forgotten  ;  only  words  of  loving-kindne.ss 
and  instruction  now  fell  from  him.  Still  chained 
to  his  seat  he  gathered  round  him  the  young,  and 
taught  them  to  read.  He  exerted  his  skill  in  art 
to  minister  to  the  poor:  and  his  powers  of  persuasion 
he  employed  day  after  day  to  the  reclaiming  of  thosH 
whom  his  former  example  had  cornipted,  and  tiie 
edification  of  such  as  he  had  scofled  at  aforetime. 


'  Crespin.  Jtf<ir(i/,iW..  1„1.  Ui'.     Bi-z.a.  Iliit.  Eylise.-' H»y.. 
tou).  i.,  p.  13.    D'Aubium',  vul.  iii.,  p.  83. 


t'lvspiu,  ;W.l,/;/,u;..  fol.   11:!. 

D'Aubitrui.',  vol.  iii.,  p.  S.'.. 
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He  had  a  fine  voice,  and  many  came  from  all  parts 
of  Paris  to  hear  him  sLng  Mai-ot's  Psalms.  '•  In 
short,"  says  Crespin,  '•  his  room  was  a  ti-ue  school 
of  piety,  day  and  night,  re-echoing  with  the  gloiy 
of  the  Lord." 

Let  lis  visit  another  of  these  disciples,  so  humble 
ill  station,  yet  so  gi-and  in  chai-acter.  Such  men 
are  the  foimdation-stones  of  a  kingdom's  greatness. 
We  have  not  far  to  go.  At  the  enti-auce  of  the 
K;»me  Eue  was  a  large  shop  in  which  John  du 
Boiirg  canied  on,  under  the  sign  of  the  "  Black 
Hoi-se,"'  the  trade  of  a  drajjer.  Du  Boiu-g,  who 
was  a  man  of  substance,  was  very  inde- 
]->endent  in  his  opinions,  and  liked  to  examine 
and  judge  of  aU  things  for  himself.  He  had 
imbibed  the  Eeformed  sentiments,  although  he 
had  not  associated  much  with  the  Protestants. 
He  had  gone,  as  his  habit  of  mind  was,  directly  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  dra\\'n  thence  bis  knowledge  ot 
the  ti-uth.  That  water  was  all  the  sweeter  to  him, 
that  he  had  diimk  it  fresh  from  the  fountain.  He 
did  not  hoard  his  tieasui-e.  He  was  a  merchant, 
but  not  one  of  all  liis  wai-es  did  it  so  delight  him  to 
vend  as  this.  "  This  fire,"  said  his  relations,  "  will 
soon  go  out  like  a  blaze  of  tow."  They  were  mis- 
taken. The  pnests  scowled,  his  customei-s  fell  off, 
but,  says  the  old  chronicler,  "neither  money  nor 
kindred  could  ever  turn  him  aside  from  the 
truth."- 

It  consoled  Du  Boui'g  to  see  othei-s,  who  had 
diuuk  at  the  same  spiing,  di-awing  around  him. 
His  shop  was  frequently  visited  by  Peter  Valetou,  a 
receiver  of  Nantes.'  Valeton  came  often  to  Paris, 
the  two  cliief  attractions  being  the  pleasiu'e  of  con- 
versing with  Du  Boiu'g,  and  the  chance  of  picking 
up  some  wilting  or  other  of  the  Eefoi-mei-s.  He 
might  be  seen  in  the  quarter  of  the  booksellei's, 
searching  their  collections;  and,  ha\'ing  found  what 
lie  wanted,  he  would  eagerly  buy  it,  cany  it  home 
imder  his  cloak,  and  locking  tlie  door  of  liis  apart- 
ment, he  would  begin  eagerly  to  read.  His  literary 
wares  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  large 
chest,  the  key  of  which  he  carried  always  on  his 
]M;i-son.^  He  was  timid  as  yet,  but  he  became  more 
courageous  afterwards. 

Another  member  of  this  little  Protestant  band 
was  Le  Compte,  a  disciple  as  well  as  fellow-townis- 
man  of  the  doctor  of  Etaples,  Lefe%Te.  He  had  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  to  his  power  of  reading 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original,  he  added  a  talent  for 


'  Bcza,  Hist.  Eglises  Si'f.,  torn,  i.,  p.  13. 
-  Crespin,  Mariijrol.,  fol.  113,  verso. 
■■•  Beza.  Hist.  Eglises  lUf.,  torn,  i.,  p.  13. 
*  D'Aubigni,  vol.  iii.,  p.  87. 


exposition,  which  made  him  in  no  small  measure 
useful  in  building  up  the  little  Chinch.  The  mem- 
bei^ship  of  that  Church  was  farther  divereified  \yy 
the  presence  of  a  dark-\Tsaged  man,  of  considerable 
fame,  but  around  whom  there  seemed  ever  to  hover 
an  air  of  mystery.  This  was  Giulio  Camillo,  a 
native  of  Italy,  whom  Francis  I.  had  inWted  to 
Paris.  The  Italian  made  trial  of  all  knowledge, 
and  he  had  dipped,  amongst  other  studies,  into 
the  cabalistic  science ;  and  hence,  it  may  be,  the 
look  of  mysteiy  which  he  wore,  and  which  struck 
awe  into  those  who  approached  him.  Hearing 
of  the  new  opinions,  on  his  airival  in  Fi-ince,  he 
must  needs  know  what  they  were.  He  joined  him- 
self to  the  Protestants,  and  professed  to  love  their 
doctiine ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  was  drawn 
to  the  Gospel  as  he  would  be  to  any  other  new 
thing,  for  when  the  time  came  that  it  was  necessary 
to  bear  stronger  testimony  to  it  than  by  woi'ds, 
Camillo  was  not  found  in  its  ranks. 

Humbler  in  rank  than  any  of  the  foregoing  wa.s 
Hemy  Poille,  also  a  member  of  the  infant  Church 
of  Palis.  Poille  was  a  bricklayer,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Meaux.  Around  him  there  hung  no 
veil,  for  he  had  not  meddled  with  the  dark  sciences ; 
it  was  enough,  he  accounted  it,  to  know  the  Gospel. 
He  could  not  bring  to  it  what  he  did  not  possess, 
riches  and  renown ;  but  he  brought  it  something 
that  recommended  it  even  more,  an  lmdi^■ided 
heart,  and  a  steadfast  coinage ;  and  when  the  day 
of  trial  came,  and  othei-s  fled  with  their  learning 
and  then-  titles,  and  left  the  Gospel  to  shift  for  it- 
self, Poille  stood  tii-mly  by  it.  He  had  learned  the 
ti-utli  fi-om  Brieonnet ;  but,  foUo-ning  a  Greater  as 
his  Captain,  when  the  bishop  went  back,  the  brick- 
layer went  foi-ward,  though  he  saw  before  him  in 
the  near  distance  the  lurid  gleam  of  the  stake. 

Besides  these  humble  men  the  Gospel  had  made 
not  a  few  converts  in  the  ranks  above  them.  Even 
in  the  Parliament  there  were  senators  who  had 
embraced  at  heart  that  veiy  Lutherauism  agiiiust 
which  that  body  had  now  reconled  the  punishment 
of  death  ;  but  the  fear  of  an  irate  priesthood 
restrained  them  from  the  open  confession  of  it. 
Xay,  even  of  the  priests  and  monks  thei-e  were 
some  who  had  been  won  by  the  Gospel,  and  who 
loved  the  Sa\-iour.  Professoi's  in  the  university, 
teachei-s  in  the  schools,  lawyei-s.  merchants,  trades- 
men  in  short,  men  of  every  rank,  and  of  all  ]iro- 

fessions — swelled  the  number  of  those  who  had 
alyurcd  the  faith  of  Rome  and  ranged  themselves, 
more  or  less  openly,  on  the  side  of  the  Reformation. 
But  the  most  part  now  gathered  round  the  I'ro- 
testant  standard  were  from  the  humbler  cla.sse.-^. 
Their  contoiiiporarifs  knew  theui  not,  at  least  till 
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they  saw  them  at  the  stake,  and  leai-ued,  with  some 
little  wonder  and  suriiii.se,  what  heroic  though  mis- 
rjuided  men,  as  they  thought  them,  had  been  living 
amongst  them  unknown  ;  and,  as  regarfs  oureelves, 
we  should  never  have  heaixl  theii'  names,  or  learned 
aught  of  their  history,  but  for  the  light  wliich  the 
Gospel  sheds  upon  them.  It  was  that  alone  which 
brought  these  humble  men  into  view,  and  made 
them  the  heirs  of  an  immortality  of  fame  even  on 
eiirth  ;  for  so  long  as  the  Chui'ch  shall  exist,  and 
her  martyr-records  continue  to  be  reail,  theii-  names, 
and  the  services  they  ilid,  will  be  mentioned  with 
honour. 

Li^■ing  at  the  house  of  La  Forge,  such  were  the 
men  with  whom  Calvin  came  into  almost  daily  con- 
tact. But  not  these  only :  others  of  a  different 
stamp,  whose  inspiration  and  sentiments  were  drawn 
from  another  source  than  the  Scriptui'es,  did  the 
future  Reformer  occasionally  meet  at  the  table  of 
his  host.  The  avow-al  of  pantheistic  and  atheistic 
doctrines  would,  at  times,  drop  from  tlie  mouths 
of  these  suspicious-looking  strangers,  and  startle 
( 'alviu  not  a  little.  It  seemed  strange  that  the 
stOl  dawn  of  the  evangelic  day  should  be  deformed 
by  these  lurid  fla.shes ;  yet  so  it  was.'  The  sm-e 
forecast  of  Calvin  di\  ined  the  storms  with  which 
the  futui-e  of  Christendom  was  pregnant,  unless 
the  Gospel  should  anticipate  and  prevent  their  out- 
burst. We  have  already  said  that  from  the  days  of 
Abelard  the  seeds  of  communistic  pantheism  had 
begun  to  be  scattered  in  Europe,  and  more  especially 
in  France.  During  the  cold  and  darkness  of  the 
centuries  that  followed  Abelard's  time,  these  seeds 
had  lain  silently  in  the  frozen  soil,  but  now  the 
wann  spring-time  of  the  sixteenth  centm-y  was 
bringing  them  above  the  surface.  The  tares  were 
sjtringing  up  as  well  as  the  wheat.  The  quick  eye 
of  Calvin  detected,  at  that  early  stage,  the  difference 
between  the  two  growths,  and  the  different  fruits 


'  Calvin  makes  spocial  mention  of  Coppin  from  Lille, 
and  Quentin  from  HainauU,  who  brought  to  the  advocacy 
of  their  cause  au  ignorance  that  did  not  suffer  them  to 
doubt,  and  an  impudence  tliat  would  not  permit  them  to 
blush.  These  pioneers  of  oommiuiism  liked  good  livinj; 
better  than  hard  work  ;  they  made  their  bread  by  talking, 
as  monks  by  singing,  thougli  that  talk  had  neither,  says 
< 'alvin,  "  rhyme  nor  reason  "  in  it,  but  was  uttered  oi-acu- 
larly,  and  captivated  the  simple.  (Cixlvini  0pp.,  torn,  viii., 
p.  376;  Amstel.,  1667.) 


that  posterity  would  gather  from  them.  He  heard 
men,  who  had  stolen  to  La  Forge's  table  under 
colour  of  being  favourers  of  the  new  age,  avow  it 
as  theii-  belief  that  all  things  were  God — them- 
selves, the  universe,  all  was  God — and  he  heard 
them  on  that  dismal  ground  claim  iui  equally  dismal 
immunity  from  all  accountability  for  their  actions, 
however  wicked.-  From  that  time  Calvin  set  him- 
self to  resist  these  frightful  doctrines,  not  less 
energetically  than  the  errors  of  Rome.  He  felt 
that  there  was  no  salvation  for  Christendom  sa^•e 
by  the  Gospel ;  and  he  toiled  yet  more  eai'uestly 
to  erect  this  great  and  only  breakwater.  If,  un- 
happily, others  would  not  permit  him,  and  if  as  a 
consequence  the  deluge  has  broken  in,  and  some 
countries  ha\  e  been  partially  overflowed,  and  others 
wholly  so,  it  is  not  Calvin  who  is  to  blame. 

In  the  meantime  Calvin  quitted  Paris,  probably 
in  the  end  of  July,  1534.  It  is  jxjssible  that  he 
felt  the  air  thick  with  impending  tempest.  But  it 
was  not  fear  that  made  him  depart ;  his  spirit  was 
weighed  down,  for  almost  eveiy  door  of  labour  was 
closed  meanwhile  ;  he  could  not  evangelise,  save  at 
the  risk  of  a  stake,  and  yet  he  had  no  leisure  to 
read  and  meditate  from  the  numbers  of  peraons  who 
were  desirous  to  see  and  converse  with  him.  He 
resolved  to  leave  France  and  go  to  Germany,  where 
he  hoped  to  find  "  some  shady  nook,"'  in  which  he 
might  enjoy  the  quiet  denied  Imn  in  the  capital  of 
liis  native  land.  Setting  out  on  horseback,  ac- 
companied by  Du  Tillet,  the  two  tra\ellers  reached 
Htrasburg  in  safety.  His  departure  w  ;is  of  God  ; 
for  hardly  was  he  gone  when  the  sky  of  France 
overcast,  and  the  tempest  came.  Had  Cah'in  beea 
in  Paris  when  the  storm  burst,  he  would  most 
certainly  have  been  numbered  among  its  victims. 
But  it  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  his  cm-eer 
should  end  at  this  time  iuid  in  this  fashion. 
Humbler  men  were  taken  who  could  not,  even  had 
their  lives  been  spared,  have  effected  great  things 
for  the  Reformation.  Calvin,  who  was  to  spi"ea<l 
the  light  o^er  the  earth,  was  left.  Jle  sei'ved  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel  by  living,  Uiey  by  dying. 


-  Inst.  Adv.  Libertin.,  cap.  15,16.  Cah-ini  0pp.,  torn,  viii., 
p.  386. 

'  "  Relicta  patria,  in  Germauiam  concossi,  ut  in  obscuro 
aliquo  angulo  abditus,  quiete  diu  negnta  fruerer."  {Calvim 
0pp.,  torn,  iii.,  Prwf.  adPsalmos;  Amstel.  e<l.) 
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CHAPTER   XIX, 

THE   NIGHT    OF    THE    PLACARDS. 

Inconstancy  of  Francis— Two  Parties  in  the  young  French  Church :  the  Temporisors  and  the  Scripturalists— The 
Policy  advocated  by  each— Their  Differences  submitted  to  Farel— The  Judgment  of  the  Swiss  I'listors- The 
Placard— Terrific  Denunciation  of  the  Mass— Return  of  the  Messenger- Shall  the  Placards  be  Published  ?— Two 
Opinions— Majority  for  Publication— Tlie  Kingdom  Placarded  in  One  Night— The  Morning— Surprise  and  Jl-Jirur 
— Pla<»rd  on  the  Door  of  the  Royal  Bed-chamber— Wrath  of  the  King. 


MOUNTAIN    TIIKIIKNT    IN    SWITZF.KI.AND. 


We  stand  now  on  the  thresholfl  of  an  era  of  mai-- 
tynlonis.  Francis  I.  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to 
conic  to  a  decision  on  the  important  question  of 
religion.  This  hour  he  turaed  to  the  Refoiinatiou 
70 — VOL.    U- 


in  tlio  hopo  that,  shoidd  he  put  liimsolf  at  its  head, 
it  would  raise  hiui  to  the  supremacy  of  Europe ; 
the  next  he  turned  away  in  disgust,  offended  by  the 
holiness  of  the  Gosj)el,  or  aliumed  at  the  iudepeu- 
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dence  of  the  Reform.  Biit  an  incident  was  about 
to  take  place,  de.stined  to  put  an  end  to  the  royal 
vacillation. 

There  wei-e  two  parties  in  the  yoimg  Church  of 
France ;  the  one  was  styled  the  Temporisers,  the  other 
the  IScrijyturalwts.  Both  parties  were  sincerely  de- 
voted to  the  Scriptural  Reform  of  theii'  native  land, 
but  in  seeking  to  promote  that  great  end  the  one 
party  w;is  more  disposed  to  fix  its  eyes  on  men  in 
power,  and  follow  as  they  might  lead,  than  the  other 
thought  it  either  dutiful  or  safe.  The  monarch, 
said  the  first  party,  is  grooving  eveiy  day  :uoi'e 
favourable  to  the  Refonnation  ;  he  is  at  no  paiiLs 
to  conceal  the  contempt  he  entertains,  on  the  one 
hand,  for  the  monks,  and  the  favour  he  bears,  on 
the  other,  to  men  of  lettei-s  and  progi'ess.  Is  not 
his  minister,  Du  Bellay,  negotiating  a  league  with 
the  Protestants  of  Germany,  and  have  not  these 
negotiations  akeady  borne  fruit  in  the  restoration 
of  Duke  Christopher  to  liis  dominions,  aiid  in  an 
accession  of  political  strength  to  the  Reform  ?  Be- 
sides, what  do  we  see  in  the  Louvre?  Councils 
assembling  iinder  the  presidency  of  the  king  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  union  of  Chiistendom. 
Let  lis  leave  this  great  affair  in  hands  so  well  able 
to  guide  it  to  a  prosperous  issue.  We  shall  but 
spoil  all  by  obtruding  our  counsel,  or  obstinately 
insisting  on  having  our  own  way. 

The  other  party  in  the  yoting  Proterrtant  CInn-ch 
were  but  little  disposed  to  shape  their  poiicy  by  the 
wishes  and  maxims  of  the  court.  They  did  not 
believe  that  a  monarch  so  dissolute  in  his  manners, 
and  so  inconstant  in  liis  humours,  would  labom- 
sincerely  and  steadfastly  for  a  Reform  of  religion. 
To  embi-ace  the  Pope  this  liour  and  the  German 
Protestants  the  next,  to  consign  a  Romanist  to  the 
Conciergerie  to-day  and  burn  a  Lutheran  to-morrow, 
was  no  proof  of  impartiality,  but  of  levity  and 
])assion.  They  built  no  hoi)es  on  the  conferences 
at  the  Louvre.  The  attempt  to  unite  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  Pope  could  end  only  in  the  destruction 
of  tlic  Gosi)el.  The  years  were  gliding  away ;  the 
Reformation  of  France  tan-ied  ;  they  would  wait  no 
longer  on  man.  A  ])olicy  bolder  in  tone,  and  uioro 
llioioiiglily  b;uspd  on  principle,  alone  could  lead,  they 
tlionght,  to  the  orcrlhi'ow  of  the  Tajiacy  in  Krance. 
iJivided  among  tliemselves,  it  wa.s  natural  that 
the  Protestants  sliould  turn  tlieir  eyes  outside  of 
h'rance  for  counsel  that  would  unite  them.  Among 
tiie  Reformers  easily  accessible,  tlieit!  Wiis  no  name 
tliat  carried  with  it  more  autliority  than  that  of 
Farel.  He  was  a  Frenchman  ;  he  iniderstood,  it 
was  to  bo  Hup])Osed,  the  situation  l)etter  than  any 
other,  and  he  could  not  l)ut  f(!el  tlie  doe|)est  interest 
in  a  work  which  he  liimself,  along  witli  J^'fovro,  hiul 


commenced.     To  Farel  they  resolved  to  submit  the 
question  that  divided  them. 

They  found  a  humble  Christian,  Feret  by  name, 
willing  to  be  their  messenger.'  He  departed,  and 
arriving  in  Switzerland,  now  the  scene  of  Farel? 
laboure,  he  found  himself  in  a  new  world.  In  nil 
the  towns  and  villages  the  altars  were  being  de- 
molished, the  idols  cast  down,  and  the  Reformtd 
woi-ship  was  in  eouree  of  being  set  up.  How  dif- 
fes-ent  the  aii-,  the  messenger  could  not  but  remark, 
within  the  summits  of  the  Jura,  from  that  within 
flie  walls  of  Paris.  It  required  no  great  foreciist 
to  tell  what  the  an.swer  of  the  Swiss  Refoi-mers 
would  be.  They  assembled,  heard  the  messenger, 
and  gave  their  voices  that  the  Protestants  of  France 
should  halt  no  longer ;  that  they  should  boldly 
advance  ;  and  that  they  should  notify  theix'  forward 
movement  "by  a  vigorous  blow  at  that  which  was 
the  citadel  of  the  Papal  Empire  of  bondage — the 
root  of  that  evil  tree  that  ovei'shadowed  Chris- 
tendom— the  mass. 

But  the  bolt  had  to  be  forged  in  Switzerland.  It 
was  to  take  the  form  of  a  ti-act  or  placard  deium- 
ciatory  of  that  institution  which  it  was  proposed  by 
this  one  terrible  blow  to  lay  in  the  dust.  But  who 
slmll  write  it  ?  Fai-el  has  been  commonly  credited 
■with  the  authorship  ;  and  the  ten-ible  energy,  the 
trenchant  eloquence,  and  burning  sconi  which 
breathe  in  the  placards,  Farpl  alone,  it  has  been 
supposed,  could  have  commiuiicated  to  them."  It 
was  no  logicjvl  thesis,  no  dogmatic  refutation  wliich 
now  proceeded  from  his  pen ;  it  was  a  torrent  of 
.scathing  fire  ;  it  was  a  thunderbui'st,  fierce,  terrific, 
and  grand,  resembling  one  of  those  temjiests  that 
gather  in  awful  dai-knoss  on  the  summits  of  tliose 
mountains  amid  which  the  document  was  written, 
and  finally  explode  in  flashes  which  irnwlinte  the 
whole  heavens,  and  in  volleys  of  sound  wliich  shake 
the  plains  over  which  the  awful  reverberations  are 
rolled. 

The  paper  was  headed,  "  True  Articles  on  the 
horrible,  great,  and  intolerable  Abuses  of  the  Popish 
Mass ;  invented  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Holy 
Sup|)er  of  our  liOrd  and  only  iNlediator  and  Saviour 
Jes\is  f'lirist"  It  ln'gins  by  taking  "heaven  and 
eiiith  to  witness  against  the  mass,  becau.sp  the 
worUl  is  and  will  l)e  by  it  totjilly  desolated,  ruined, 
lost,  and  undone,  seeing  tlmt  in  it  our  Loi-d  is 

'  PC'licc,  Hist.  I'rol.  Franri',  vol.  i.,  ji.  27. 

'  CrcRpin,  llio  iiiurtyrolouist,  anil  Kluriumnd  Rsemond, 
the  Popish  liistorian.  attribute  llie  authorBliip  of  the 
pliuuirds  to  Parol.  The  latter,  howovor,  (tives  it  ns  the 
couuiion  ri'port :  — "  Faiuoso  libcllo  n  Farolo,  ut  crodit\ir, 
couipofiitu,"  arc  his  words.  {Hist.  Urn's.,  livr.  vii.,  cap.  5, 
lait.  od.)  Hiingoner  nayH  the  author  "hius  never  boon 
known."    (CuJtnn,  p.  35 ;  Kdin.,  1803.) 
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outrageously  blasphemed,  and  the  people  blinded 
and  led  astray."  After  citing  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  the  belief  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  the  senses  against  the  dogma,  the  avithor 
goes  on  to  assail  with  merciless  and,  judged  by 
modem  taste,  coai-se  sarcasm  the  ceremonies  which 
accompany  its  celebration. 

"  What  mean  all  these  games  ]"  he  asks  ;  "you 
play  around  your  god  of  dough,  toying  ^vith  him 
like  a  cat  wth  a  mouse.  You  break  him  into 
three  pieces  ....  and  then  you  put  on  a 
piteous  look,  as  if  j'ou  were  veiy  soiTOwful ;  you 
beat  your  breasts  ....  you  call  him  the 
Lamb  of  God,  and  pray  to  him  for  jjeace.  St.  John 
showed  Jesus  Chiist  ever  present,  ever  living, 
living  all  in  one — an  adorable  ti-uth  !  but  you  show 
your  wafer  divided  into  pieces,  and  then  you  eat  it, 
calling  for  something  to  diink."  The  writer  asks 
"  these  cope-wearere"  where  they  find  "  this  big 
word  Transubstantiation?"  Certainly,  he  says, 
not  in  the  Bible.  The  inspired  wiiters  "  called 
the  bread  and  wine,  brecul  and  in'nie."  "  St.  Paul 
does  not  say.  Eat  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ;  but. 
Eat  this  bread."  "  Yes,  kindle  your  faggots,"  but 
let  it  be  for  the  tiaie  profanere  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  for  those  who  place  it  in  a  bit  of  dough, 
"  the  food  it  maj'  be  of  si)iders  or  of  mice."  And 
what,  the  writer  asks,  has  the  fniit  of  the  mass 
been?  "By  it,"  he  answera,  "the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  is  prevented.  The  time  is  occupied  with 
Ijell-iinging,  howling,  chanting,  empty  ceremonies, 
candles,  incense,  disguises,  and  all  manner  of  con- 
juration. And  the  poor  world,  looked  upon  as  a 
lamb  or  as  a  sheep,  is  miserablj  deceived,  cajoled, 
led  astray — what  do  I  say  1 — bitten,  gnawed,  and 
devoured  as  if  by  ravening  wolves." 

The  author  winds  up  with  a  toirent  of  invec- 
tives directed  against  Popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
monks,  thus  : — "  Truth  is  wanting  to  them,  tiiith 
terrifies  them,  and  by  tnith  will  their  reign  be 
destroyed  for  ever." 

Written  in  Switzerland,  where  every  sight  and 
sound — the  snowy  peak,  the  g\ishing  toiTent,  the 
majestic  lake — speak  of  liberty  and  insjjire  cou- 
rageous thotights,  and  with  the  crash  of  the  falling 
altars  of  an  iilolatrous  faith  in  the  eai-s  of  the 
writer,  these  words  did  not  seem  too  lx)ld,  nor  the 
denunciations  too  fierce.  But  the  author  who 
wrote,  and  the  other  pastoi-s  who  approved,  did  not 
Bufhciently  consider  that  this  terrible  manifesto 
was  not  to  be  published  in  Switzerland,  but  in 
France,  where  a  powerful  court  and  a  haughty 
priesthood  were  \inited  to  combat  the  Refonuation. 
It  might  have  been  foreseen  that  a  ])ublication 
breathing   a   defiance   so   fierce,   and  a  hatred  so 


mortal,  could  have  but  one  of  two  results :  it 
would  cany  the  convictions  of  men  by  storm,  and 
make  the  nation  abhor  and  renounce  the  abomina- 
tion it  painted  in  colours  so  frightful,  and  stigma- 
ti.sed  in  words  so  burning,  or  if  it  failed  in  this 
— and  the  likelihood  was  that  it  would  fail — it 
must  needs  evoke  such  a  tempest  of  ■wTath  as  would 
go  near  to  sweep  the  Protestant  Church  from  the 
soil  of  France  altogether. 

The  document  was  piinted  in  two  foiius,  with  a 
view  to  its  being  universally  circulated.  There 
were  placards  to  be  posted  up  on  the  walls  of  towns, 
and  on  the  posts  along  the  highway,  and  there  were 
small  slips  to  be  scattered  in  the  streets.  This 
light  was  not  to  be  put  under  a  bushel ;  it  was  to 
flash  the  same  day  all  over  France.  The  bales  of 
printed  matter  were  ready,  and  Feret  now  set  out 
on  his  return.  As  he  held  his  qmet  way  through 
the  lovely  mountains  of  the  Jura,  which  look  down 
with  an  air  so  tranquil  on  the  fertile  plains  of 
Burgundy,  no  one  could  have  suspected  what  a 
tempest  travelled  with  him.  He  seemed  the  dove 
of  peace,  not  the  petrel  of  stomi.  He  anived  in 
Parts  '\\-ithout  question  from  any  one. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  the  membei-s  of  the 
little  Church  were  convened  ;  the  pajjer  was  opened 
and  read ;  but  the  assemlily  was  divided.  There 
were  Christians  present  who  were  not  lacking  in 
courage — nay,  were  ready  to  go  to  the  stake — but 
who,  nevertheless,  shmnk  from  the  resjionsibility 
of  j)ublishing  a  fulmination  like  this.  France  was 
not  Switzerland,  and  what  might  be  listened  to  with 
acquiescence  beyond  the  Jura,  might,  when  read  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne  of  Fi-ancis  I.,  biing  on  such 
a  convulsion  as  would  shake  the  nation,  and  bury 
the  Refoi-med  Church  in  its  own  ruins.  Gentler 
words,  they  thought,  would  go  deeper. 

But  the  majority  were  not  of  this  mind.  They 
were  impatient  of  delay.  France  was  lagging  be- 
hind Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries. 
Moreover,  they  feared  the  councils  now  proceeding 
at  the  Leuvre.  They  had  as  their  object,  they 
knew,  to  unite  the  I'ojk!  and  the  Reformation,  and 
they  were  in  haste  U)  launch  this  bolt,  "  foiged  on 
Farel's  anvil,"  l>efore  so  \inhallowcd  a  imion  should 
be  consummated.  I"  this  a.ssembly  now  met  to 
deliberate  about  the  placards  were  Du  Bourg  and 
Millon,  and  most  of  the  disciples  whom  we  liavo 
mentioned  in  our  fonner  chapter.  These  gave  their 
voices  that  the  paper  should  be  publLshed,  and  in 
this  resolution  the  majority  concurred. 

The  next  stej)  was  to  make  armngenient.'i  to 
secure,  if  ix)ssil)le,  that  this  manifesto  should  meet 
tlie  eye  of  every  nuin  in  Franco.  The  kingdom  wiui 
divided  into  districts,  and  pei-sons  were  told  oil' who 
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were  to  midertake  the  liazardoiis  work  of  posting 
up,  each  in  the  quarter  assigned  hini,  this  placard — 
the  blast,  it  was  hoped,  before  which  the  walls  of 
the  Pajjal  Jericho  in  France  would  fall.  A  night 
was  selected ;  for  clearly  the  work  could  be  done 
only  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  equally  clear 
was  it  that  it  must  be  done  in  one  and  the  same 
night  all  ovei-  France.  The  night  fixed  on  was  that 
of  the  24th  October,  1534.' 

The  eventfid  night  came.  Before  the  morning 
should  break,  tliis  tiimipet  must  be  blown  all  over 
France.  As  soon  as  tlie  dusk  had  deepened  into 
something  like  darkness  the  distributors  sallied 
forth  ;  and  gliding  noiselessly  from  street  to  street, 
and  from  lane  to  lane,  they  posted  up  the  terrible 
placards.  They  displayed  them  on  the  walls  of  the 
Louvre,  at  the  gates  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  on  the 
doors  of  •  the  churches.  What  was  being  done  in 
Paris  was  at  the  same  instant  being  transacted  in 
all  the  chief  towns — nay,  even  in  the  rui-al  paints 
and  highways  of  the  kingdom.  France  had  sud- 
denly become  like  the  roll  of  the  prophet.  An  in- 
■visible  finger  had,  from  side  to  side,  covered  it  with 
a  tenible  writing — ^vith  prophetic  denunciations  oi 
woe  and  ruin  imless  it  repented  in  sackcloth  and 
tm-ned  from  the  mass. 

When  morning  broke,  men  awoke  in  city  and 
village,  and  came  forth  at  the  doors  of  their  houses 
to  see  this  mysterious  placard  staring  them  in  the 
face.  Little  gi-oups  began  to  gather  round  each 
paper.  These  groups  speedily  swelled  into  crowds, 
comprising  every  class,  lay  and  cleric.  A  few  read 
with  approbation,  the  most  -with  amazement,  some 
with  horror.     The  jxiper  appeared  to  them  an  out- 


pourmg  of  blasphemous  sentiment,  and  they  trembled 
lest  it  should  draw  down  upon  the  people  of  France 
some  sudden  and  temble  stroke.  Others  were 
transported  with  rage,  seeing  in  it  an  open  defiance 
to  the  Church,  and  an  expression  of  measureless 
contempt  at  all  that  was  held  sacred  by  the  nation. 
Frightful  nimours  began  to  circulate  among  t\v- 
masses.  The  Lutherans,  it  was  said,  had  concocted 
a  tei-rible  conspiracy,  they  were  going  to  set  fii-e  to 
the  churches,  and  bum  and  massacre  eveiy  one.' 
The  priests,  though  professing  of  course  hoiTor  at 
the  placards,  were  in  reality  not  gi-eatly  displeased 
at  what  had  occun-ed.  For  some  time  they  had 
been  waiting  for  a  pretext  to  deal  a  blow  at  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  now  a  weapon  such  as  they 
■wished  for  had  been  put  into  theii-  hands. 

The  king  at  the  time  was  li\'ing  at  the  Castle  of 
Blois.  At  an  early  hour  Montmorency  and  the 
Cardinal  de  Tournon  knocked  at  his  closet  door  to 
teU  him  of  the  dreadful  event  of  the  night.  As  they 
were  about  to  enter  then-  eye  caught  sight  of  a 
paper  posted  up  on  the  door  of  the  royal  cabinet. 
It  was  the  placard  put  there  by  some  indiscreet 
Protestant,  or,  as  is  more  generally  supposed,  by 
some  hostile  hand.  Montmorency  and  Toumon 
tore  it  down,  and  carried  it  in  to  the  king.'  The 
king  gi-asped  the  paper.  Its  heading,  and  the 
audacity  shown  in  posting  it  on  the  door  of  his 
piivate  apartment,  so  agitated  Francis  that  he  was 
imable  to  read  it.  He  handed  it  again  to  his  cour- 
tiers, who  read  it  to  him.  He  stood  pallid  and 
speechless  a  little  while ;  but  at  length  his  wrath 
found  vent  in  terrible  words  :  "  Let  all  be  seized, 
and  let  Lutheranism  be  totally  exterminated  !  "' 
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M«n — Prodigious  Folly. 


Now  it  wa«  that  the  storm  burst.  Tlu^  king  wrot<i 
siimmoning  the  Parliament  to  meet,  and  exccuti^ 
strict  justice  in  the  affaii-.     He  further  commanded 

'  According  to  the  Journal  il'iin  Bnuriicois  dr  Paris,  p.  -l-UI. 
Fontaine  in  hin  //»»/mrc  Ca</io/i7i(c  gives  the  18th  October. 
Sec  D'Aubignc,  vol.  iii.,  p.  111. 


Ills  lieutenant-criminal,  Jean  Morin,  to  use  expedi- 
tion in  discovering  and  liringing  to  justice  all  in 
any  way  suspcct<'d  of  having  been  concemed  in  the 

-  I'V-lice,  Hist.  Prol.  f'ranec,  vol.  i.,  p.  'i8. 

••  Corp.  lie/.,  ii.,  p.  KM. 

'  Crespiu,  Mart.    Bezii,  Hist.  Ri'f.  Egliscs,  torn,  i.,  p.  10. 
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Imsiness.'  Moriii,  a  man  of  profligate  life,  auda- 
cious, a  thorough  liater  of  the  Protestants,  and 
skilful  in  laying  traps  to  catch  them,  needed  not 
the  increase  of  pay  which  the  king  promised  him 
to  stimulate  his  zeal.  A  few  moments'  thought  and 
he  saw  how  the  tiling  was  to  be  done.  He  knew 
the  man  whose  office  it  was  to  convene  the  Pro- 
testants when  a  re-union  was  to  be  held,  and  he 
liad  this  man,  who  was  a  sheath-maker  by  trade, 
instantly  apprehended  and  brought  before  him. 
The  lieutenant-criminal  told  the  poor  sheath-maker 
he  was  ])erfectly  aware  tliat  he  knew  eveiy  Luthe- 
ran in  Paris,  and  that  he  must  make  ready  and 
conduct  him  to  their  dooi-s.  The  man  slu-unk 
from  the  baseness  demanded  of  him.  Moiiji  coolly 
bade  an  attendant  prejiare  a  scaiJbld,  and  turning 
to  his  prisonei'  gave  him  his  choice  of  being  burned 
alive,  or  of  pointing  out  to  him  the  abodes  of  his 
bretliren.  Terrified  liy  the  honible  tin-eat,  wliich 
was  about  to  be  nut  in  instant  e.xecution,  the  poor 
man  became  the  betrayer.'  The  lieutenant-criminal 
now  hoped  at  one  thi'ow  of  liis  net  to  enclose  all 
tlie  Lutherans  in  Paris. 

L'nder  pretence  of  doing  expiation  for  the  afl'ront 
wliich  had  been  put  upon  the  "  Holy  Sacrament," 
Moiin  arranged  a  procession  of  the  Corpus  Christi.^ 
The  houses  in  the  line  of  the  procession  were  drajied 
in  bhiek,  anrl  with  slow  and  solenui  pace  friar  and 
priest  jKissed  along  bearing  the  Host,  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  incfinse-bearers  and  hymning  choristers. 
The  excitement  thus  awakened  favoured  the  plans 
of  tlie  lieutenant-criminal.  He  glided  through  the 
streets,  attended  by  his  Serjeants  and  officers.  The 
traitoi'  walked  before  liim.  When  he  came  opposite 
tlie  door  of  any  of  his  former  brethren  the  slu^ath- 
maker  stopped  and,  without  saying  a  word,  made 
a  sign.  The  officers  entered  tlie  house,  and  the 
fiiiiiily  were  dragged  forth  and  led  away  manacled. 
Alas,  what  a  cniel  as  well  as  infamous  task  had 
this  man  imposed  ujjon  himself!  Had  he  been 
walking  to  the  scaffold,  his  joy  would  have  grown 
at  every  step.  As  it  Wius,  eveiy  new  door  he 
stopped  at,  and  evei-y  fresh  victim  that  swelled 
the  procession  which  he  headed,  bowed  lower  his 
head  in  shame,  and  augmented  that  pallor  of  the 
i'a<e  which  told  of  the  deep  remorse  preying  at  liis 
li.Mrt. 

Onwards  went  the  procession,  visiting  all  the 
ipiaiters  of  Paris,  the  crowd  of  onlookers  continually 
increasing,  as  did  also  the  mournful  train  of  victims 
wliich  Morin  and  the  traitor,  as  they  passed  along, 


'  Tiaval.,  Hist.  Reform.  France,  vol.  i.,  p.  30.    Beza,  HUt. 
U'/unn.  EglUet,  torn,  i.,  p.  10. 
•  Boza,  Hist.  Reform.  Eglises,  torn,  i.,  p.  10. 
'  Journal  d'-un  Bourrj.,  p.  -tt.     D'Aubign^-,  vol.  iii.,  p.  129, 


gathered  up  for  the  stake.  The  tidings  that  the 
lieutenant-ciiniinal  was  abroad  spread  over  the  city 
like  wild-fire.  "  Morin  made  all  the  city  quake. "^ 
This  was  the  first  day  of  the  "  Reign  of  Terror." 
Anguisli  of  spLi-it  preceded  tlie  march  of  3Iorin 
and  las  agents ;  for  no  one  could  tell  at  whose  door 
he  might  stop.  Men  of  letters  trembled  as  well  as 
the  Protestants.  If  fear  marched  before  Morin, 
lamentation  and  cries  of  woe  echoed  in  liLs  rear. 

The  disciples  we  have  already  spoken  of — Du 
Bourg,  the  merchant ;  Bartholomew  Millon,  the 
paralytic ;  Vaieton,  who  was  ever  inquiruig  after 
the  writings  of  the  Reformers;  Poille,  the  Inicklayer 
— and  otliers  of  .liigher  rank,  among  whom  were 
Roussel  and  Courault  and  Berthaud,  the  Queen  of 
Navarre's  preachers,  were  all  taken  in  the  net  of 
the  lieutenant-ci'iminal,  and  drafted  oii'  to  prison. 
Morin  made  no  distinction  among  those  suspected  : 
his  rage  fell  equally  on  tliose  who  had  opposed  and 
on  those  who  had  fa^•oured  tlie  posting  up  of  the 
placards.  Persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  vai-ious 
nationalities,  were  included  among  the  multitude 
now  lodgcil  in  prison,  to  be,  as  the  Ueutenant- 
criminal  designed,  at  no  distant  day  produced  on 
the  scaffold,  a  holocaust  to  the  ofl'ended  manes  of 
Rome. 

The  Parliament,  the  Sorboime,  and  the  priests 
were  resolved  to  turn  the  crisis  to  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage. Tliej'  must  put  an  end  to  the  king's 
communings  with  German  and  English  heretics ; 
they  must  stamp  out  Lutheranism  in  Paris ;  a  rare 
chance  had  the  untoward  zeal  of  the  converts  thrown 
into  their  power  for  doing  so.  They  must  take  care 
that  the  king's  anger  did  not  cool ;  they  must  not 
\>e  sparing  in  the  matter  of  stakes  ;  every  scaiibld 
would  be  a  holy  altar,  evei-y  victim  a  gi-ateful 
sacrifice,  to  purify  a  land  doubly  polluted  by  the 
blasphemous  placard  Above  all,  they  nuist  main- 
tain the  po)iular  indignation  at  a  white  heat.  The 
most  alarming  rumours  began  to  circulate  through 
Paris.  To  the  Lutherans  were  attributed  the  most 
atrocious  designs.  They  had  conspired,  it  was  said, 
to  fire  all  the  jiublic  buildings,  and  massacre  all  the 
Catholics.  They  were  accused  of  seeking  to  com- 
pass the  death  of  the  king,  the  overthrow  of  tlie 
monarchy,  and  the  destniction  of  society  itself. 
They  meant  to  leave  France  a  desert.  So  it  was 
wliispered,  and  these  terrible  rumoui-s  were  greedily 
listened  to,  and  the  mob  shouted,  "  Death,  death  to 
the  heretics  !"' 

With  reference  to  these  charges  that  wore  now 
industriously  circulated  against  the  Protestants  of 


*  Creapin,  Martyrol.,  fol.  112. 

'  Calirini  0pp.    Felice,  UUl.  Prot.  France,  vol.  i.,  p.  28. 
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Paris,  there  was  not  a  Liitheran  who  ever  meditated 
sucli  wickedness  as  this.  Not  a  fragment  of  proof  ot 
snch  designs  has  ever  been  produced.  Well ;  three 
hundred  years  pass  away,  and  Protestantism  is  all 
but  suppressed  in  France.  What  happens  "i  Is  the 
nation  tranquil,  and  the  throne  stable?  On  the 
conti-aiT,  from  out  the  darkness  there  stands  up  a 
terrible  society,  whieli  bohlly  avows  it  as  its  mission 
to  inflict  on  France  those  same  atrocious  designs 
wliich  the  disciples  of  the  Gospel  had  been  falsely 
accused  of  entertaiiiiiig.  The  bugbear  of  that  day, 
conjured  up  by  hypocrisy  and  bigotiy,  has  become 
the  menace  of  ours.  The  memace,  do  we  say '] 
rather  the  actualit)/.  We  have  seen  the  thi-one 
overturned,  the  blood  of  nobles  and  priests  shed 
like  water,  the  public  monuments  sinking  in  ashes, 
the  incendiary's  torch  and  the  assassin's  sword 
cariying  terror  from  end  to  end  of  Fi-ance,  and 
society  memiced  wth  destruction. 

The  several  stages  of  the  awfid  drama  we  are 
narrating  followed  each  other  ia  qiuck  succession. 
On  the  10th  November,  just  a  fortnight  after  their 
apprehension,  were  Millon,  Du  Boiu-g,  PoUle,  and 
the  rest  brought  forth  and  presented  before  their 
judges.  For  them  there  could  be  no  other  sentence 
than  death,  and  that  death  could  come  in  no  other 
form  than  the  terrible  one  of  burning.  Nor  had 
they  long  to  wait.  Three  short  days  and  then  the 
executions  began  !  The  scafl'olds  were  distributed 
over  all  the  quaiters  of  Paris,  and  the  burnings  fol- 
lowed on  successive  days,  the  design  being  to  spread 
the  terror  of  heresy  by  spreading  the  executions. 
The  advantage  however,  in  the  end,  remained  vntli 
the  Gospel.  All  Paris  was  enabled  to  see  what 
kind  of  men  the  new  opinions  could  produce.  There 
wa.s  no  pulpit  like  the  martyr's  pile.  The  serene 
joy  that  lighted  up  the  faces  of  these  men  as  they 
passed  along,  in  their  wretched  tumbril,  to  the 
place  of  execution,  theii"  heroism  as  they  stood 
amid  the  bitter  flames,  theii-  meek  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  transformed,  in  instances  not  a  few,  anger 
into  pity,  and  hate  into  love,  and  pleaded  vnth  re- 
sistless elofjuence  in  behalf  of  the  Gospel. 

Of  this  little  band,  the  first  to  tread  the  road 
from  the  jirison  to  the  stake,  and  from  the  stake  to 
tlie  crown,  was  Bai-tholomew  Millon.  The  perse- 
cutor, in  selecting  the  poor  paralytic  for  the  fii"st 
victim,  ho)>ed  pei'ha]W  to  throw  iin  air  of  <lerision 
over  the  mai-tj'rs  and  their  cause.  It  was  as  if  he 
had  .said,  Ifei'e  is  a  specimen  of  the  miserable  crea- 
tvires  who  are  disturl)ing  the  nation  by  tlieir  new 
opinions  :  men  as  deformed  in  body  as  in  mind. 
But  lie  had  mi.scalculated.  The  dwai-fed  aii<l  dis- 
toi-ted  fonn  of  Millon  but  brought  out  in  bolil  nlic  f 
hi;)  magnanimity  of  soul.     The  turnkey,   wiun   In- 


entered  his  cell,  lifted  him  up  in  his  ai-ms  and  placed 
him  in  the  tumbril.  On  his  way  to  the  place  of 
execution  he  passed  his  father's  door.  He  bade 
adieu  with  a  smile  to  his  earthly  abode,  as  one  who 
felt  himself  standing  at  the  threshold  of  his  heavenly 
home.  A  slow  fire  awaited  liim  at  the  Greve,  and 
the  ofiieer  in  command  bade  the  fire  be  lowered  still 
more,  but  he  bore  the  lingering  tortures  of  tliis  mode 
of  death  with  a  corn-age  so  admii-able  that  the  Gospel 
had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  its  mai-tyr.  None 
but  words  of  peace  dropped  from  his  lips.  Even 
the  enemies  who  stood  around  Ids  pile  coidd  not 
withhold  their  admiration  of  hLs  constancy.' 

The  following  day  the  wealthy  tradesman  Du 
Bourg  was  brought  forth  to  imdergo  the  same 
dreadful  death.  He  was  kno^\'n  to  be  a  man  of  de- 
cision ;  and  his  pei-secutoi-s  set  themselves  all  the 
more  to  contrive  how  they  might  shake  his  stead- 
fastness by  multiplying  the  humiliations  and 
tortures  to  which  they  doomed  him  befoi-e  jiermit- 
tmg  him  to  taste  of  death  and  depart.  The  tumbiil 
that  bore  him  was  stopped  at  Notre  Dame,  and 
there  he  was  made  a  gazing-stock  to  the  multitude, 
as  he  stood  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  with  taper  in 
hand,  and  a  rope  round  Ids  neck.  He  was  next 
taken  to  the  Rue  St.  Deids,  in  which  his  own  house 
was  situated,  and  there  Ids  hand  was  cut  off — the 
hand  which  had  been  busy  on  that  night  of  bold 
but  imprudent  enterprise.  He  was  finally  taken 
to  the  Halles  and  burned  alive.  Du  Bourg  in 
death  as  in  life  was  stOl  the  man  of  courage ;  he 
shrunk  from  neither  the  shame  nor  the  suffering, 
but  was  "steadfast  unto  the  end."" 

Three  days  passed ;  it  was  now  the  1 8th  November, 
and  on  this  day  Poille,  the  liricklayer,  was  to  die. 
His  stake  was  set  uj)  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Autoine, 
in  front  of  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine  ;  for  it  was 
the  inhabitants  of  this  (piarter  of  Paris  who  were 
next  to  be  taught  to  what  a  dreadful  end  hei-e.sy 
brings  men,  and  yet  with  what  a  glorious  hope  and 
unconquerable  courage  it  has  the  power  to  utspii-e 
them.  Poille  hail  learned  the  Gospel  from  Bisliop 
Bri(jonnet,  but  while  the  ma.ster  had  scandalised  it 
by  his  weakness,  the  discijile  wius  to  glorify  it  by  liis 
steadfaKtnes.s.  He  wore  an  air  of  triumph  as  lie 
alighted  from  his  cart  at  the  iilace  of  execution. 
Cruel,  very  cruel  was  his  treatment  at  the  stjike. 
"  My  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  he  said,  '•  reigns  in  heaven, 
and  I  am  rt\idy  to  fight  for  him  to  the  last  drop 
of  my  blood."  "This  confi-ssion  of  truth  at  the 
moment  of  piud.slnnent,"  says  D'Aubigne,  quoting 
Crespin's  description  of  the  martyr's  Inst  momenta, 


'  ("I'CBiiin,  Martijrol,,  iS. 
•  Journ.  dun  Uoury.,  p.  ll.'i. 
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"  exasperated  the  executioners.  '  Wait  a  bit,'  they 
said,  'we  will  stop  youi-  prating.'  They  sprang 
iipou  him,  opened  his  mouth,  caught  hold  of  his 
tongue,  and  bored  a  hole  through  it ;  they  then,  -n-ith 
refined  cruelty,  made  a  slit  in  his  cheek,  thi-ough 
which  they  (kew  the  tongue,  and  fastened  it  with 
an  iron  pin.  Some  cries  were  heard  from  the 
crowd  at  this  most  horrible  spectacle ;  they  pro- 
ceeded from  the  humble  Christians  who  had  come 
to  help  the  poor  bricklayer  with  their  compas- 
sionate looks.  PoUle  spoke  no  more,  but  his  eye 
still  amiouuced  the  peace  he  enjoyed.  He  was 
biu'nt  alive.'" 

For  some  time  each  sucoeecluig  day  had  its  victim. 
Of  these  sufferere  there  were  some  whose  only  crime 
was  that  tliey  had  printed  and  sold  Luther's  writ- 
ings ;  it  was  not  clear  that  they  had  embraced  his 
sentiments ;  their  pei-secutors  deemed  them  well 
deserving  of  the  stake  for  simply  having  hatl  a 
hand  in  circidating  them.  This  indiscriminate 
vengeance,  which  dragged  to  a  common  pile  the 
Protestants  and  all  on  whom  the  meie  suspicion  of 
Protestantism  had  fallen,  spread  a  general  terror  in 
Paris.  Those  who  had  been  seen  at  the  Protestant 
sennons,  those  who  had  indulged  in  a  jest  at  the 
expense  of  the  monks,  but  especially  those  who,  in 
heart,  although  not  confessing  it  with  the  mouth, 
liad  abandoned  Rome  and  turned  to  the  Gospel,  felt 
a.s  if  the  eye  of  the  heutenant-criniLnal  was  upon 
them,  and  that,  at  any  moment,  his  step  might  be 
heard  on  their  threshold.  Pai-is  was  no  longer  a, 
place  for  them ;  eveiy  day  and  eveiy  hour  they 
tan-ied  there,  it  was  at  the  peril  of  being  burned 
alive.  Accordingly,  they  rose  up  and  fled.  It  was 
bitter  to  leave  home  and  country  and  all  the  de- 
lights of  life,  and  go  forth  into  exile,  but  it  was  less 
l)itter  than  to  surrender  their  hope  of  an  endless 
life  in  the  better  country  ;  for  at  no  less  a  cost  could 
they  escape  a  stake  in  France. 

A  few  diiys  made  numerous  l)lank«  in  the  society 
of  Pans.  Each  blank  represented  a  convei-t  to  the 
Gospel.  When  men  began  to  look  around  them 
.ind  count  these  gjips,  they  were  amazed  to  think 
how  many  of  those  among  whom  they  had  been 
living,  and  with  whom  they  had  come  into  dady 
contact,  were  Lutherans,  but  wholly  unknown  in 
that  character  till  this  affair  brought  them  to  light. 
Merchants  vanislied  sudd(;nly  from  their  ))laces  of 
business ;  tnidesmen  disajjpeared  from  their  work- 
shops ;  clerks  were  missing  from  the  counting- 
house ;  students  lussembled  at  the  usimi  lioin-,  but 
the  ])rofeMor'H  chair  was  empty  ;  their  teaclier,  not 
waiting  to  bid  his  ])U))ilK  adieu,  liad  gone  forth,  and 
wwi  iiastening  towards  some  more  friendly  land. 

'  CroBpin,  JlaHyrul.,  fol.  U3,  vorBO.  D'Aubignt,  iii.  113. 


The  bands  of  fugitives  now  hiu-rying  by  various 
routes,  and  in  various  disguises,  to  the  frontiere  of 
the  kingdom,  embraced  all  ranks  and  all  occupa- 
tions. The  Lords  of  Roygnac  and  Roberval,  of 
Fleuri,  m  Briere,  were  among  those  who  were  now 
fleeing  their  country  and  the  wrath  of  theii"  sove- 
reign. Men  in  government  offices,  and  others  high 
at  court  and  near  the  pereon  of  the  king,  made 
the  fii-st  disclosure,  by  a  hasty  flight,  that  they  had 
embraced  the  Gospel,  and  that  they  preferred  it  to 
place  and  emolument.  Among  these  last  wa.s  the 
privy  purse-bearer  of  the  king.  Every  hour 
brought  a  new  surprise  to  both  the  friends  and  the 
foes  of  the  Gospel.  The  latter  hated  it  yet  more 
than  ever  as  a  mysterious  thuig,  possessing  some 
extraordinary  power  over  the  minds  of  men.  They 
saw  with  a  sort  of  terror  the  nimibei-s  it  had  ali-eady 
captivated,  and  they  had  uneivsy  misgivings  as  to 
whereunto  this  afl'air  would  grow. 

Margaret  wept,  but  the  fear  in  wldch  she  stood 
of  her  brother  made  her  conceal  her  teal's.  Hei 
thi-ee  preachers — Roussel,  Berthaud,  and  Courault 
— had  been  thro'wn  into  ]>rison.  Shoidd  she  make 
supjilicatiou  for  them  ?  Her  enemies,  she  knew, 
were  labouring  to  inflame  the  king  against  her, 
and  bring  her  to  the  block.  The  Constable  Mont- 
morency, says  Brantome,  told  the  kmg  that  he 
"  nmst  begin  by  lus  court  and  liis  nesirest  relations," 
pointing  at  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  "if  he  hatl  a  mind 
to  extu'pate  the  heretics  out  of  his  kingdom."-  Any 
intUscretion  or  over-zeal,  therefore,  might  prove 
fatal  to  her.  Nevertheless,  .she  resolved  on  bra\'ing 
the  king's  wi-ath,  if  haply  she  might  rescue  her 
friends  from  the  stiike.  Bigotry  had  not  quite 
quenched  Francis's  love  for  his  sister ;  the  lives  of 
her  preachers  were  given  her  at  her  reque.st ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  three,  their  ser- 
^•ices  to  the  Protestant  cause  ended  with  the  day  on 
which  they  were  let  out  of  prison.  Roussel  retii-ed 
to  his  abbey  tit  Olamic ;  Berthaud  resumed  his 
frock  and  his  bea<:ls,  and  died  in  the  cloister ; 
Couninlt  contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and  tiu-ning 
his  steps  toward  Switzerland,  he  reached  Basle, 
beuanie  minister  at  Orbe,  and  finally  was  a  fellow- 
hiliourer  with  Calvin  at  Gene\'a. 

IMoanwliile  another,  and  yet  another,  rose  up 
and  fled,  till  the  band  of  8elf-confes.sed  and  self- 
expatriated  disciples  of  the  Gospel  swelled  to  he- 
Ix-tweon  400  and  500.  Goldsnnths,  engravere, 
notiibly  pi-inters  and  Iwokbindei's,  men  of  all  crafts, 
lawyei-s,  teachei"s  of  youth,  and  even  monks  luid 
))riests  were  crowding  the  roads  and  ])y-waj's  of 
Fniiice,  fleeing  from  the  ])ei'soi'utoi\  Some  w(Mit  to 
Stnisburg ;  some  to  Basle ;  and   a  few  j)lace<l  the 

3  Laval.,  Ui»t.  lii/onn.  France,  vol.  i.,  p.  31. 
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Alps  between  them  and  their  native  land.  Among 
these  fugitives  there  is  one  who  deserves  special 
mention — Mathurin  Cordier,  the  venerable  school- 
master, who  was  the  first  to  detect,  and  who  .so 
largely  helped  to  develop,  the  wonderful  genius  of 
Calvin.  Millon  and  Du  Bourg  and  Poille  we  have 
seen  also  depai-t ;  but  their  flight  was  by  another 
road  than  that  which  these  fugitives  were  now 
ti-eading  in  weaiiness  and  hunger  and  fear.  They 
had  gone  whither  the  persecutor  could  not  follow 
them. 

The  men  who  were  now  fleeing  from  Franco 
were  the  fli'st  to  tread  a  path  which  was  to  be 
trodden  again  and  again  by  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  their  countrymen  in  years  to  come.  Dui-ing  the 
following  two  centuries  and  a  half  these  scenes 
were  renewed  at  short  intervals.  Scarcely  was 
there  a  generation  of  Frenchmen  duiing  that  long 
period  that  did  not  wtness  the  disciples  of  the 
Gospel  fleeing  before  the  insane  fury  of  the  perse- 
cutor, and  can-ying  with  them  the  intelligence,  the 
arts,  the  industry,  the  order,  in  which,  as  a  rale, 
they  pre-eminently  excelled,  to  enrich  the  lands  in 
wliich  they  found  an  asylum.  And  in  proportion 
a«  they  rejilenished  other  coimtries  with  these  good 
gifts  did  they  empty  their  own  of  them.  If  all  that 
was  now  driven  away  had  lieen  retained  in  France; 
if,  during  these  300  years,  the  industrial  skDl  of  the 


exiles  had  been  cultivating  her  soil ;  if,  during  these 
300  years,  their  artistic  bent  had  been  imjiroving 
her  manufactures ;  if,  during  these  300  years,  their 
creative  genius  and  analytic  power  had  been  emich- 
ing  her  literature  and  cultivating  her  science ;  if  their 
wisdom  had  been  gtuduig  her  councils,  their  bravery 
fighting  her  battles,  their  equity  framing  her  laws, 
and  the  religion  of  the  Bible  strengthening  the  in- 
tellect and  governing  the  conscience  of  her  peojile, 
what  a  glory  would  at  this  day  have  encompassed 
France !  What  a  great,  prosperous,  and  hai)jiy 
country  would  she  have  been ;  in  short,  how  unlike, 
in  every  particular,  to  what  we  now  behold  her. 
But  a  blind  and  inexorable  bigotry  chased  from  her 
soil  every  teacher  of  virtue,  every  champion  of 
order,  every  honest  defender  of  the  throne ;  it  said 
to  the  men  who  woidd  have  made  their  comitry  a 
"renown  and  glory"  in  the  earth.  Choose  which 
you  will  have,  a  stake  or  exile  ?  At  last  the 
rain  of  the  State  was  complete  ;  there  remained 
no  more  conscience  to  be  proscribed ;  no  more 
religion  to  be  dragged  to  the  stake ;  no  more 
patriotism  to  be  chased  into  banishment ;  revolu- 
tion now  entered  the  morally  devastated  land, 
biinging  in  its  train  scaffolds  and  massacres,  and 
once  more  crowding  the  roads,  and  flooding  the 
frontiers  of  France  with  herds  of  miserable  exiles ; 
only  there  was  a  change  of  victims. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
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A  (jrcat  Purgation  RckoIvocI  on— rroparations— Procession— TIic  Four  Mendicants— Eelics :  the  Head  of  St.  Louis ; 
the  True  Cross,  Ac— Livinsj  Dife-nitarics— The  Host— The  King  on  Foot— His  Penitence— Of  what  Sins  does  ho 
licpent  ?— The  Queen— Ambassadors,  Nobles,  &c.— Homage  of  the  Citizens— High  Mass  in  Notro  Dame— Speech  of 
the  King— The  Oath  of  the  King— Rectum  of  Procession— Apparatus  of  Torture— Martyrdom  of  Nicliolas  A'aleton 
—More  Scaffolds  ami  Victims— The  King  and  People's  Satisfaction- An  Ominous  Day  in  the  Calendar  of  Franco— 
The  21st  of  January. 


As  yet  we  have  seen  only  the  beginning  of  the 
tr;igedy ;  its  more  awful  scenes  are  to  follow. 
Numerous  stakes  had  ali-eady  been  planted  in 
Paris,  but  these  did  not  slak(!  the  vengeance  of  tlu; 
persecutor;  more  victims  must  be  immolated  if 
ixpiation  was  to  be  done  for  the  afl'ront  offered  to 
lliaven  in  the  matter  of  the  placards,  and  more 
I'liiod  shed  if  the  land  was  to  bo  cleansed  i'rom  IIkj 
liii,'htfid  ))ollution  it  had  imdergone.  Such  was 
I  lie  talk  which  the  priests  held  in  presence  of  the 


king.'  They  reminded  him  that  this  was  a  crisis 
in  France,  that  ho  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church, 
that  this  title  it  became  him  to  preserve  unsul- 
lied, and  transmit  with  lionour  to  his  posterity, 
and  they  urged  him  to  i)roeeed  with  all  due  rigovn- 
in  the  performance  of  those  bloody  rites  by  which 
his   throne   and    kingdom   were    to    be    purged. 


'  Chroniquc  du,  Roi  Fratiroxt  I.,  p.  113,  quoted  l>y  D'Au- 
bignc,  vol.  iii.,  P-  149. 
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Francis  I.  was  but  too  willing  to  obey.  A  gi-and 
procession,  which  was  to  be  graced  by  bloody 
interludes,  was  an-anged,  and  the  day  on  which  it 
was  to  come  off  was  the  21st  of  January,  1535. 
The  horroi-s  which  ■vstH  make  this  day  famous  to 
all  time  were  not  the  doings  of  the  king  alone ; 
they  were  not  less  the  acts  of  the  nation  which  by 
its  constituted  representatives  coimtenanced  the 
ceremonial  and  put  its  hand  to  its  cruel  and 
sanguinary  work. 

The  day  fixed  on  arrived.  Great  crowds  fi-om 
the  counti-y  began  to  pour  into  Pai-is.  In  the  city 
great  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  spectacle. 
The  houses  along  the  line  of  march  were  hung  with 
mourning  ch-apeiy,  and  altars  rose  at  inten-als 
where  the  Host  might  i-epose  as  it  was  being  borne 
along  to  its  final  i-esting-place  on  the  high  altar  of 
Notre  Dame.  A  throng  of  sight-seers  filled  the 
streets.  Not  only  was  evei-y  inch  of  the  pavement 
occupied  by  human  beings,  but  every  door-step  had 
its  little  gi'oup;  every  -window  its  cluster  of  faces  ; 
even  the  roofs  were  black  ■vvith  on-lookei-s,  perched 
on  the  beams  or  hanging  on  by  the  chimneys. 
"  There  was  not,"  says  Simon  Fontaine,  a  chronicler 
of  that  day,  and  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  "  the 
smallest  piece  of  wood  or  stone,  jutting  out  of  the 
walls,  on  which  a  spectator  was  not  perched,  pi-o- 
\'ided  there  was  but  room  enough,  and  one  might 
have  fancied  the  streets  wei-e  paved  -with  human 
heads."'  Though  it  was  day,  a  lighted  taper  was 
stuck  in  the  front  of  evei-y  house  "  to  do  reverence 
to  the  blessed  Sacrament  and  the  holy  relics."  - 

At  the  early  hour  of  six  the  pix)cession  marahalled 
at  the  Leuvre.  First  came  the  bannere  and  crosses 
of  the  sevei"al  parishes ;  next  appeared  the  citizens, 
walking  two  and  two,  and  beaiing  toixhes  in  their 
hands.  The  four  Mendicant  oi-ders  followed  :  the 
Dominican  in  his  white  woollen  gown  and  black 
cloak  ;  the  Franciscan  in  his  gown  of  coaree  lirown 
cloth,  half-shod  feet,  and  truncated  cowl  covenng 
his  shorn  head  ;  the  Capuchin  in  his  funnel-shaped 
cowl,  and  patched  brown  cloak,  girded  with  a 
white  three-knotted  rope  ;  and  the  Augustine  with 
a  little  round  hat  on  his  shaven  head,  and  wide 
black  gown  girded  on  the  loins  with  a  broad  sash. 
After  the  monks  walked  the  priests  and  canons  of 
the  city. 

The  next  part  of  the  procession  evoked,  in  no 
ordinaiy  degi-ee,  tlie  interest  and  the  awe  of  the 
bi)ectatoi-s.  On  no  former  occasion  had  so  many 
relics  been  paraded  on  the  sti°eet«  of  Paris.'    In 


'  Felice,  vol.  i.,  p.  29. 

•  Chronique  du  Roi  Francois  I.,  p.  Ill 

'  Ff  lice,  vol.  i.,  p.  30. 


the  van  of  the  procession  was  can-ied  the  head  of 
St.  Louis,  the  patron  saint  of  France.  There 
followed  a  bit  of  the  true  cross,  the  real  cro^vn  of 
thorns,  one  of  the  nails,  the  swaddling  clothes  in 
which  Christ  lay,  the  puiple  robe  in  which  he  was 
attired,  the  towel  with  which  he  girded  himself  at 
the  last  supper,  and  the  speai'-head  that  pierced  his 
side.  Many  saints  of  former  times  had  sent  each  a 
bit  of  himself  to  gi-ace  the  procession,  and  nourish 
the  devotion  of  the  on-lookers— some  an  arm,  some 
a  tooth,  some  a  finger,  and  others  one  of  the  many 
heads  which,  as  it  would  seem,  each  had  worn  in 
his  lifetime.  This  goodly  airay  of  saintly  relics  was 
closed  by  the  shrine  of  Genevieve,  the  patron  saint 
of  Paris,  borne  by  the  coi-poration  of  butchei-s,  who 
had  prepared  themselves  for  this  holy  work  by  the 
pmification  of  a  thi'ee  days'  fast.* 

After  the  dead  members  of  the  Church,  whose 
relics  were  enshrined  in  silver  and  gold,  came  a 
crowd  of  living  dignitaries,  in  their  robes  and  the 
insignia  of  theii-  ecclesiastical  rank.  Cardinal  and 
abbot,  archbishop  and  bishop  were  there,  in  the 
gloiy  of  scarlet  hat  and  piu-ple  gown,  of  cope  and 
mitre  and  crozier.  Now  came  the  heart  of  this 
grand  show,  the  Host ;  and  in  it  the  spectatora 
saw  One  mightier  than  any  dead  saint  or  U^ing 
dignitary  in  all  that)gi-eat  procession.  The  Host 
was  carried  by  the  Bishop  of  Paris  imder  a  magni- 
ficent canopy,  the  four  pillars  of  which  were 
supported  by  foiu-  princes  of  the  blood — the  three 
sons  of  the  king,  and  the  Duke  of  Vendome. 

After  the  Host  walked  the  king.  Tlie  severe 
plainness  of  his  dress  was  in  marketl  and  studied 
contrast  to  the  magnificence  of  the  robes  in  which 
the  eccle.siastics  that  precedefl  and  the  ci\-ic  func- 
tionaries that  followed  him  wert  arrayed.  Francis  I. 
on  that  day  wore  no  cro-mi,  nor  robe  of  state,  nor 
was  he  borne  along  in  chariot  or  litter.  He  ajv 
peared  walking  on  foot,  his  head  imcovered,  his 
eyes  cast  on  the  gi-ound,  and  in  his  hand  a  lighted 
taper. '^  The  king  was  there  in  the  character  of  a 
penitent.  He  was  the  chief  mourner  in  that  great 
national  act  of  Inuuiliation  and  rejientanee.  He 
mourned  with  head  Itowed  and  eyes  cast  down,  but 
with  heart  imln-oken.  For  what  did  Francis  1., 
monarch  of  France,  do  jienance  (  For  the  debauch- 
eries that  defiled  his  palace  1  for  the  righteous  blood 
that  stiiined  the  sti-eets  of  his  capital  ?  for  the 
violated  oaths  by  which  he  had  attenijited  to  over- 
reach those  who  ti-usted  liim  at  home,  and  those 
who  were  transacting  with  him  abroad  1     No ;  these 

*  Felice,  toI.  i.,  p.  30.    D'Aubipnf ,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  152—154. 
'  Gamier,  Hut.  de  France,  niv.,  p.  656.    D'Aubignf, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  15-1. 
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were  venial  offences ;  they  were  not  worth  a  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  monarch.  The  King  of  France 
did  penance  for  the  all  but  inexpiable  crmie  of  liis 
Protestant  subjects  in  daring  to  attack  the  mass, 
and  publish  in  the  face  of  all  France  their  Protest 
against  its  blasphemy  and  idolatry. 

The  end  of  the  procession  was  not  yet ;  it  still 
swept  on,  at  slow  pace,  and  in  mournful  silence, 
save  when  some  penitential  chant  rose  uj)on  the  air. 
Behind  the  king  walked  the  queen ;  she  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  membere  of  the  court,  by  the 
ambassadoi-s  of  foreign  sovereigns,  by  the  nobles 
of  the  realm,  by  the  members  of  Parliament  in 
their  scarlet  robes,  by  judges,  officere,  and  the  guilds 
of  the  various  ti-ades,  each  with  the  symbol  of 
l)enitence  in  his  hand,  a  lighted  candle.  The  mili- 
tary guard  coidd  with  difficulty  keep  open  the  way 
for  the  procession  through  the  dense  crowd,  which 
jjrcssed  forward  to  touch  some  holy  relic  or  kiss 
some  image  of  saint.  They  lined  the  whole  route 
tnkcn  by  the  processionists,  and  did  homage  on 
bended  knee  to  the  Host  as  it  passed  them.' 

The  long  procession  rolled  in  at  the  gates  of 
Notre  Dame.  The  Host,  which  had  Ijeen  carried 
thither  with  so  much  solemnity,  was  jilaced  on  the 
high  altar;  and  a  solemn  mass  proceeded  in  the 
piesence  of  perhaps  a  more  biilliant  assemblage 
than  had  ever  before  been  gathered  into  even  the 
great  national  temple  of  France.  "When  the  cere- 
niony  was  concluded  the  king  returned  to  the 
bishop's  ])a]ace,  where  he  dined.  After  dimier  he 
adjourned  with  the  whole  assembly  to  the  great 
hall,  where  he  ascended  a  throne  which  had  been 
fitted  uj)  for  the  occiision.  It  was  iinderetood  that 
tlie  king  was  to  pronounce  an  oration,  and  the 
as.sembly  ke])t  silence,  eager  to  hear  what  so  aiigust 
a  speaker,  on  so  gi'eat  an  occasion,  would  say. 

The  king  i)resented  himself  to  his  subjects  vnth  a 
soiTowful  countenance ;  nor  is  it  necessaiy  to  suj)- 
pose  that  that  soitow  was  feigned.  The  affair  of 
the  j)lacards  threatened  to  embroil  him  with  both 
friend  and  foe ;  it  had  crossed  his  political  ]irojects  ; 
and  we  can  l)elieve,  moreo\cr,  that  it  had  shocked 
his  feelings  and  beliefs  as  a  Pionian  Catholic;  for 
there  is  little  gi-onnd  to  think  tli.at  Francis  had 
begun  to  love  the  Gospel,  and  the  looks  of  sadness 
in  which  he  showed  himself  to  his  sulijects  were 
not  wholly  co\niterfeited. 

Tiie  sjK'ech  which  Francis  J.  di  li\cri<l  on  this 
occasion — and  several  i-ejiorts  of  it  have  come  down 


\  This  procession  has  been  described  by  several  French 
chroniclers — amontr  others.  Ploriinond  Raymond,  Hist. 
Mi'r-'s.,  ii.  22S ;  Journal  d'unBourrieiiis  de  Paris ;  Fontaine. 
Hist.  CathnUq\te ;  MaimhourtJ ;  and  the  Chronu{ue  du  Iloi 
Franrois  I. 


to  US — was  touching  and  eloquent.  He  dwelt  on 
the  many  favours  Providence  had  conferred  on 
France;  her  enemies  had  felt  the  weight  of  her 
sword ;  her  friends  had  had  good  cause  to  rejoice 
in  her  alliance  ;  even  when  pimished  for  her  faults 
gi-eat  mercy  had  been  mingled  with  the  chastise- 
ment ;  above  all,  what  an  honour  that  France  should 
have  been  enabled  to  pereevere  these  long  centuries 
in  the  path  of  the  Holy  Catholic  faith,  and  had  so 
nobly  worn  her  glorious  title  the  "  Most  Christian." 
But  now,  continued  the  king,  she  that  has  been 
preserved  Idtherto  from  straying  so  little,  seems  on 
the  point  of  a  fatal  plunge  into  heresy ;  her  soil 
has  begun  to  produce  monstere ;  "  God  has  been 
attacked  in  the  Holy  Sacrament,"  France  has 
been  dishonom-ed  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  and 
the  cloud  of  the  Di\'lne  displea.sm'e  is  darkening 
over  her.  "  Oh,  the  ciime,  the  bla.sphemy,  the 
day  of  sorrow  and  disgrace  !  Oh,  that  it  had  never 
dawned  upon  us  !  " 

These  moving  words  drew  tears  from  nearly  all 
present,  says  the  chronicler  who  reports  the  scene, 
and  who  was  probably  an  eye-witness  of  it.'-  Sobs 
and  sighs  buret  from  the  assembly.  After  a  pause 
the  king  resumed  :  "  What  a  disgi-ace  it  will  be  if 
we  do  not  extiiiJate  these  wicked  creatures  !  If  you 
know  any  pereon  infected  by  this  pel•^'erse  sect,  be 
he  yoiu'  parent,  brother,  cousin,  or  connection,  give 
information  against  him.  By  concealing  his  mis- 
deeds you  will  be  partakere  of  that  pestilent  fac- 
tion." The  assembly,  says  the  chronicle,  gave 
niimerous  signs  of  assent.  "  I  give  thanks  to  God," 
he  resumed,  "  that  the  greatest,  the  most  learned, 
and  undoubtedly  the  majority  of  my  subjects,  and 
especially  in  this  good  city  of  Paris,  are  full  of  zeal 
for  the  Catholic  religion."  Tlien,  says  the  chronicle, 
vou  might  have  seen  the  faces  of  the  spectiitors 
change  in  appearance,  and  give  signs  of  joy ;  ac- 
clamations prevented  the  sighs,  and  sighs  choked 
the  iicclamations.  "  I  warn  you,"  continued  the 
king,  "  that  I  >vill  liave  the  said  erroi-s  expelled  and 
driven  from  my  kingdom,  and  will  excuse  no  one." 
Then  he  exclaimed,  says  our  liistorian,  with  extreme 
anger,  "As  true.  Messieurs,  as  I  am  your  king,  if  I 
knew  one  of  my  own  limbs  spotted  or  infected 
with  this  detestable  rottenness,  1  would  give  it  yon 
to  cut  ofi".  .  .  .  And  farther,  if  I  saw  one  of  my 
children  defiled  by  it,  1  would  not  spare  him.  .  .  . 
I  would  ih'li\er  him  \\\>  myself,  an<l  would  sacrifice 
liim  to  God."'^ 

The  king  Wiis  so  agitated  that  he  w.is  imable  t<i 
proceed  ;  he  bui-st  into  teni-s.  Tlie  assembly  wejit 
wth  him.     The  Bisliop  of  Palis  and  the  pi-ovost  of 


-  Chriiniquc  du  ltd  Francois  /. 
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the  merchants  now  approached  the  monarch,  and 
kneeling  before  him  swore,  the  first  in  the  name  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  second  in  tliat  of  the  citizens, 
to  make  war  against  heresy.  "  Thereupon  all  the 
spectiitora  exclaimed,  with  voices  broken  by  sobbing, 
'  We  will  live  and  die  for  the  Catholic  religion ! ' " ' 


were  to  mark  every  step  of  the  way  back  to  the 
Lou'VTe,  but  Francis  and  his  courtiere  were  to  gaze 
with  jiitiless  eye  and  heart  on  these  horroi-s. 

The  procession  in  retiiming  made  a  cii'cuit  by 
the  Church  of  Gene\'ieve,  where  now  stands  the 
Pantheon.     At  short  distances  scaffolds  had  been 


(yrom  tUr  I\rtr.nt  u,  "  /Vr(  ,■.:.(,<  ,lr.<  l\, ■.-,.„,„,  .j.  ^  i;.n,r.„.  ,1;  Xyic  .s^rl.,"  I..,  /'.  G.  J.  Xicl.) 


Having  sworn  this  oath  in  Notre  Dame — the 
very  roof  under  which,  tln-ee  centmies  after,  the 
Goddess  of  Reason  sat  enthroned — the  assembly  re- 
fomied  and  set  fortli  to  begin  tlie  war  that  very 
hour.  Their  zeal  for  the  "  faith"  was  inflamed  to 
the  utmost ;  but  they  were  all  the  better  prcj)arc(l 
to  witness  the  dreadful  sights  that  awaited  theiu.  A 
tenible  programme  had  been  sketclied  out ;  hon-ora 

'  D'Aubignc,  vol.  iii.,  p.  161. 


erected  on  which  certain  Protestant  Christiana 
were  to  be  burned  ali\e,  luid  it  was  arranged  that 
the  faggots  should  be  lighted  at  the  moment  the 
king  a])])roached,  and  that  the  i>rocession  should 
lialt  to  ^^^tness  the  execution.  The  men  set  apart 
to  death  were  fii-st  to  undergo  ])i-olonged  and  ex- 
cruciating tortures,  and  for  this  end  a  most  ingenious 
but  cruel  a|)]>aratus  had  been  devised,  which  let  us 
describe.  First  rose  an  upright  beam,  firmly  planted 
in  the  gi'ound  ;  to  that  another  beam  was  attached 
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crosswise,  and  worked  by  a  pulley  and  string.  The 
martyr  was  fastened  to  one  end  of  the  movable 
beam  by  his  hands,  which  were  tied  behind  his 
V)ack,  and  then  he  was  raised  in  the  air.  He  was 
next  let  down  into  the  slow  fire  underneath.  After 
a  minute  or  two's  broUuig  he  was  raised  again,  and 


suffer  are  repeated  aloud.  But  when  any  one  is 
executed  for  Lutheraidsin,  as  they  call  it — that  is, 
if  any  person  hath  disputed  for  justification  Ijy 
faith,  not  by  works,  that  the  saints  are  not  to  be 
invocated,  that  Chiist  is  the  only  Priest  and  Inter- 
cessor for  mankind  ;  or  if  a  man  has  hapjHJued  to 


rUKTION    Ol'    TUE    LOIVHK,    1 


a  second  time  let  drop  into  the  fire ;  and  thus  was 
lie  raised  and  lowered  till  the  ropes  that  fastened 
him  to  the  pole  were  consumed,  and  he  fell  amid 
the  burning  coals,  where  he  lay  till  he  gave  up  the 
ghost.'  "The  custom  in  France,"  says  Sleidan,- 
dfscribing  these  cniel  tragedies,  "is  to  put  male- 
factoi-s  to  death  in  the  afternoon ;  where  first 
silence  is  cried,  and  then  the  crimes  for  which  they 


'  Sleidan,  bk.  ir.,  p.  17^. 
71— VOL.  1«- 
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eat  flesh  uiwn  forbidden  days ;  not  a  syllable  of  all 
this  is  published,  but  in  general  they  cry  that  he 
hath  renounced  God  Almighty  .  .  .  and  Aiolated 
the  decrees  of  our  common  mother.  Holy  Cliurch. 
This  aggravating  way  makes  the  vulgar  believe  sucli 
persons  the  most  profligate  wretches  under  tlic  cope 
of  lieaven  ;  insomucli  that  when  they  are  broiling  in 
the  flame,  it  is  usual  for  tiie  people  to  storm  at  them, 
cui-sing  them  in  the  height  of  their  torment«,  as  if 
they  were  not  worthy  to  tread  upon  the  earth." 
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The  first  to  be  brought  forth  was  Nicholas 
Valeton,  the  Christian  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  frequently  to  be  seen  searching  the 
innermost  recesses  and  nooks  of  the  bookseUei-s' 
shops  in  quest  of  the  wi-itings  of  the  Eeformei-s. 
The  priests  offered  him  a  pardon  2)ro\'ided  he 
would  recant.  "  My  faith,"  he  replied,  "has  a  con- 
fidence in  God,  which  will  i-esist  all  the  powers  of 
liell."'  He  was  dealt  with  as  we  have  already  de- 
scribed ;  tied  to  the  beam,  he  was  alternately  raised 
in  the  air  and  lowered  into  the  flames,  till  the  coi'ds 
giving  way,  there  came  an  end  to  his  agonies. 

Other  two  martyrs  were  brought  forward,  and 
three  times  was  this  cmel  sport  enacted,  the  king 
and  all  the  members  of  the  procession  standing  by 
the  while,  and  feasting  their  eyes  on  the  torments 
of  the  sufferers.  The  King  of  France,  like  the 
Eoman  tyrant,  wished  that  his  \-ictims  should  feel 
themselves  die. 

This  was  on  the  road  between  the  Church  of 
Genevieve  and  the  Louvre.  The  scene  of  this 
tragedy,  therefore,  could  not  be  very  far  from  the 
spot  where,  somewhat  more  than  2.50  years  after, 
the  scaffold  wiis  set  up  for  Louis  XVI.,  and  2,800 
other  victims  of  the  Revolution.  The  spectacles  of 
the  day  were  not  yet  closed.  On  the  line  of  march 
the  lieutenant-criminal  had  px-epared  other  scaffolds, 
where  the  cruel  apparatus  of  death  stood  waiting  its 
prey ;  and  before  the  procession  reached  the  Lou-\Te, 
there  were  more  halts,  more  \'ictims,  more  expia- 
tions ;  and  when  Fi-ancis  I.  re-entered  his  palace 
and  reviewed  his  day's  work,  he  was  well  pleased  to 
tliiuk  that  he  had  made  propitiation  for  the  affront 
offered  to  God  in  the  Sacrament,  and  that  the  cloud 
of  vengeance  which  had  lowered  above  his  throne 
and  his  kingdom  was  rolled  away.  The  priests 
declared  that  the  triumph  of  tlie  Church  in 
France  Wiis  now  for  ever  secured ;  and  if  any 
there  were  among  the  spectators  wliom  these  cruel 
deaths  had  touched  with  pity,  by  neither  word  nor 
sign  dared  they  avow  it.  Tlie  populace  of  tlic 
capital  were  ovei;joyed ;  they  had  tasted  of  lilood 
and  were  not  soon  to  forego  tlieir  relish  for  it,'-' 
nor  to  care  much  in  after-times  ut  wliuse  exju'nse 
they  gi-atified  it. 

As  there  are  events  so  like  to  one  another  in 
tlieir  outward  guise  that  they  seem  to  be  tiie  saiin- 
rc^peated,  so  there  are  days  that  a])pear  to  return 
over  agirin,  iniusmuch  jus  they  come  liulen  witli  th<' 
same  gootl  or  evil  fortune  to  which  they  liad  as  it 


'  C'respin,  Marhjiiil. 
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were  been  consecrated.  Every  nation  has  such 
days.  The  21st  of  Janiuary  is  a  noted  and  ominous 
day  in  the  calendar  of  France.  Twice  has  that 
day  summoned  up  spectacles  of  horror  ;  twice  has 
it  seen  deeds  enacted  which  have  made  France 
and  the  world  shudder  ;  and  t^vice  has  it  inau- 
gm-ated  an  era  of  woes  and  tragedies  which  stand 
\vithout  a  parallel  in  liistory.  The  first  21st  of 
January  is  that  whose  tragic  scenes  we  have  just 
described,  and  which  opened  an  era  that  ran  on  till 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  diu'ing  which 
the  disciples  of  the  Gospel  in  Fi-ance  were  puiing 
in  dmigeons  and  in  the  galleys,  were  endiuing  cap- 
tivity and  famine,  were  expiring  amid  the  flames 
or  dying  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  second  notalile  21st  of  Januaiy  came  round 
in  1793.  This  day  had,  too,  its  in-ocession  tlu'ough 
the  streets  of  Paris  ;  again  the  king  was  the  chief 
figiu'e ;  again  there  were  tumult  and  shouting ;  again 
there  was  heard  the  cry  for  more  ^■ictinls ;  again 
there  were  black  scaflblds ;  and  again  the  scenes  of 
the  day  wei'e  closed  by  horrid  executions ;  Iiouis 
XVI.,  struggling  hand  to  hand  with  Iiis  gaolere 
and  executionei-s,  was  dragged  forward  to  the  block, 
and  there  held  downi  by  main  force  till  the  axe 
had  fallen,  and  his  dissevered  head  rolled  on  the 
scaffold. 

Have  we  not  witnessed  a  thii-d  dismal  21st  of 
January  in  France?  It  is  the -winter  of  1870 — 71. 
Foiu"  months  has  Paris  suflered  siege  ;  the  famine 
is  sore  in  the  city ;  the  food  of  man  ha.s  disiipjieared 
from  her  luxurious  tables ;  her  inhabitants  raven- 
ously devoiir  unclean  and  abominal)le  things — the ' 
vermin  of  the  sewers,  tlie  putrid  carcasses  of  the 
streets.  Witliin  tlie  city,  the  inhabitants  are  pining 
away  with  cold  and  hunger  and  disease ;  ■without, 
the  sword  of  a  victorious  foe  awaits  them.  Paris 
will  rouse  herself,  and  break  through  the  ciixile 
of  fire  and  steel  tliat  hems  her  in.  The  attempt  is 
niiide,  but  fails.  Her  soldiers  are  driven  back  before 
the  victoiious  German,  and  again  arc  cooped  up 
witliin  her  miserable  walls.  On  the  21st  of  January, 
1871,  it  was  i-esolved  to  cii])itulatc  to  the  conqueror. 
On  that  day  France  stejipcd  A<x\\-a  from  tlie  posi- 
tion wliii-h  it  had  been  the  l)oast  of  her  sons  that 
she  h:id  liiiii,'  held  Ms  the  (irst  military  Power  in 
('liiistcn<loin. 

Well  may  France  say  of  this  day,  "Let  darkness 
iind  tliG  shadow  of  death  stain  it  ;  let  a  cloud  dwell 
u])on  it  .  .  .  Ill  it  not  lie  joined  \a  the  days 
of  the  year  ;  lit  it  nut  come  into  tile  number  of  the 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

BASLE   AND    THE    "  INSTITUTES." 

Glory  of  the  Sufferers— Francis  I.  again  turns  to  the  German  Protestants— They  Shrink  back— His  Doublin^rs— New 
Persecuting  Edicts— Departure  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  from  Paris- New  Day  to  Beam — Calvin — Strasburg — 
Calvin  arrives  there — Bucer,  Capito,  &c.— Calvin  Dislikes  their  Narrowness — Goes  on  to  Basle — Basle — Its  Situation 
and  Environs— Soothing  Effect  on  Calvin's  Mind— His  Interview  with  Erasmus — Erasmus  "Lays  the  Egg"— 
TeiTified  at  what  Comes  of  it — Draws  back — Calvin's  Enthusiasm — Erasmus'  Prophecy — Catherine  Klein — I'irst 
Sketch  of  the  Institutes— VThat  led  Calvin  to  undertake  the  Work— Its  Sublimity,  but  Onerousness. 


AVe  described  in  oiu-  last  chapter  the  explosion  that 
followed  the  publication  of  the  manifesto  against 
the  mass.  In  one  and  the  same  night  it  was 
placarded  over  gi-eat  part  of  France,  and  when  the 
morning  broke,  and  men  came  forth  and  read  it, 
there  were  consternation  and  anger  throughout  the 
kingdom.  It  proclaimed  only  the  truth,  but  it  was 
truth  before  its  time  in  France.  It  was  a  bolt  flimg 
at  the  mass  and  its  believers,  which  might  silence 
and  ciiish  them,  but  if  it  failed  to  do  tliis  it  would 
rouse  them  into  fury,  and  pro^■oke  a  terrible  retalia- 
tion. It  did  the  latter.  The  throne  and  the  whole 
kingdom  had  been  jiolluted  ;  the  Holy  Sacrament 
blasphemed ;  the  land  Wcis  in  danger  of  being 
smitten  with  teriible  woe.s,  and  so  a  public  atone- 
ment was  decreed  for  the  jjublic  offence  wliich  had 
been  offered.  Not  otherwise,  it  pleased  the  king, 
his  prelates,  and  his  nobles  to  think,  could  France 
esca^je  the  ■«Tath  of  the  Most  High. 

Tlie  terrible  rites  of  the  day  of  e.xpiation  we 
have  alreatly  chronicled.  Was  the  God  that  France 
worshipped  some  inexorable  and  remorseless  deity, 
seeing  she  propitiated  him  with  liuman  sacrifices  ? 
The  tapers  carried  that  day  by  tlie  penitents  who 
swejjt  in  long  jirocession  through  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  blended  their  lights  vnth  the  lurid  glare  of 
tlie  fires  in  which  the  Lutherans  were  burned  ;  and 
tlie  loud  chant  of  priest  and  rhoiister  rose  amid  no 
cries  and  sobs  from  the  victims.  These  noble  men, 
who  were  now  dragged  to  tlie  burning  pile,  uttered 
no  cry ;  they  shod  no  tear ;  that  were  a  weakness 
that  would  have  stained  the  glory  of  their  sacrifice. 
They  stood  with  majestic  mien  at  the  stake,  and 
looked  with  calmness  on  the  tortures  their  enemies 
had  prepared  for  them,  nor  did  thvy  blanch  when 
the  flames  blazed  u))  around  them.  The  sacrifice  of 
old,  when  led  to  the  altar,  was  crowned  with  gar- 
lands. So  it  wa.s  witl)  tlirse  martyrs.  They  came  to 
the  altar  to  oH'er  up  tlieir  lives  crowned  with  the 
garlands  of  joy  and  praise.  Their  faith,  their 
courage,  their  reliance  on  God  when  suffering  in 
his  cause,  their  vivid  anticipations  of  future  glory, 
were  the  white  robes  in  which  they  dressed  them- 


selves when  they  ascended  the  altar  to  die.  France, 
let  us  hope,  will  not  always  be  ignorant  of  her  true 
heroes.  These  have  shed  around  her  a  renown 
purer  and  brighter,  a  hvmdred  times,  than  all  the 
glory  she  has  earned  on  the  battle-field  from  the 
days  of  Francis  I.  to  those  of  Napoleon. 

Hardly  had  FrancLs  I.  concluded  his  penitential 
procession  when  he  again  tiu'ned  to  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany,  and  attempted  to  resume  ne- 
gotiations with  them.  They  not  unnaturally  asked 
of  him  an  explanation  of  his  recent  proceedings. 
Why  so  anxious  to  court  the  favoui-  of  the  Protes- 
tants of  Germany  when  he  was  burning  the  Pro- 
testants of  France  1  Were  there  two  true  faiths  in 
the  world,  the  creed  of  Rome  on  the  wet.-t  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  religion  of  Wittemberg  on  the  east 
of  that  river?  But  the  king  was  ready  with  his 
excuse,  and  Ms  excuse  was  that  of  almost  all 
persecutors  of  every  age.  The  king  had  not  been 
burning  Lutherans,  but  executing  traitore.  If  those 
he  had  put  to  death  liad  imbibed  Reformed  sen- 
timents, it  vjos  not  for  their  religion,  but  for  tlieir 
sedition  that  they  had  been  punished.  Such  was 
the  excuse  which  Francis  gave  to  the  German 
princes  in  his  letter  of  the  loth  of  Fcbniary.  "  To 
st«p  this  jjlague  of  disloyalty  from  spreading,  he 
j>unislied  its  origiuatora  severely,  as  his  ancestors 
had  also  done  in  like  cases."'  He  even  atteni|ited 
to  induce  Melanctlioii  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Paris, 
where  he  would  have  recei\'ed  him  with  honour, 
and  burned  him  a  few  months  thereafter.  But 
these  mitruths  and  douljlings  availed  Francis  little. 
Luther  had  no  faith  in  princes,  least  of  all  luul  he 
faith  in  Francis  I.  Melanctlioii,  amxious  lus  he  was 
to  iiromote  conciliation,  yet  refused  to  enter  a  city 
on  the  streets  of  wliich  the  lushes  of  the  fii-es  in 
which  the  disciples  of  Christ  had  Ijceii  burned  were 
not  yet  cold.  And  the  Protestant  princes,  though 
desirous  of  streiigtlicuing  their  ]K)litical  defences, 
nevertheless  shnuik  back  from  a  hand  which  they 
saw  was  red  with  the  blood  of  their  brethren.    The 
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situHtion  in  France  began  to  be  materially  altered. 
Tlic  king's  disposition  had  undergone  a  change  for 
the  wor.se ;  a  gloomy  determination  to  crush  here.sy 
had  taken  posse.ssion  of  him,  and  was  clouding  hLs 
better  qualities.  The  men  of  lettera  who  had  shed 
a  lustre  iipon  his  court  and  reakn  were  beginning 
to  withdraw.  They  were  terrified  by  the  stakes 
which  they  saw  around  them,  not  knowing  but  that 
their  tiu'n  might  come  next.  The  monks  were 
again  looking  up,  which  augured  no  good  for  the 
interests  of  learning.  Not  content  ^^'ith  the  execu- 
tions of  the  tenible  21st  of  January,  the  king  con- 
tinued to  issue  edicts  against  the  sect  of  "Lutherans 
still  swarming  in  the  realm ;"  he  -ivrote  to  the  pro- 
vincial parliaments,  exhorting  them  to  fiu'nish 
money  and  prisons  for  the  extirpation'  of  heresy; 
lastly,  he  indited  an  ordinance  declaring  jyrinting 
abolished  all  over  France,  under  pain  of  the  gallows." 
That  so  barbarous  a  decree  should  have  come  from 
a  prince  who  gloried  in  being  the  leader  of  the 
literary  movements  of  his  age,  would  not  have  been 
credible  had  it  not  been  narrated  by  historians  of 
name.  It  is  one  among  a  hundred  proofs  that 
literary  culture  is  no  security  against  the  .spiiit 
of  persecution. 

Of  those  who  now  withdrew  from  Paris  was 
Margaret  of  Valois,  the  king's  sister.  We  have 
seen  the  hopes  that  she  long  and  ardently  cherished 
that  her  brother  woidd  be  won  to  the  Reformation  ; 
but  now  that  Francis  I.  had  cast  the  die,  and  sealed 
his  choice  by  the  a^vfid  deeds  of  blood  we  have 
narrated,  Margaret,  abandoning  all  hope,  quitted 
Paris,  where  even  the  palace  could  hardly  protect 
lier  from  the  stake,  and  retired  to  her  own  kingdom 
of  Beam.  Her  departure,  and  that  of  the  exiles 
who  had  preceded  her,  if  it  was  the  beginning  of 
that  social  and  industrial  decadence  which  ever 
since  has  gone  on,  amid  many  deceitful  appearances, 
in  France,  wiis  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  to  Beam. 
Her  court  became  the  asylum  of  the  jiersecuted. 
Many  refugee  families  tr.mspoi-tcd  their  industry 
and  their  fortune  to  her  provinces,  and  the  ])ros- 
pei-ity  which  had  taken  a  long  adieu  of  France, 
began  to  enrich  her  little  kingdom.  Soon  a  new 
face  appeared  upon  the  state  of  the  Beamais.  The 
laws  were  reformed,  schools  were  opened,  many 
branches  of  industry  were  imported  and  very  suc- 
cessfully cultivated,  and,  in  short,  the  foimdations 
■were  now  laid  of  that  remarkable  pro.sperity  which 
made  the  little  kingdom  in  the  Pyrenees  resemble 
an  oasis  amid  the  desert  which  France  and  Sjjain 
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were  now  beginning  to  become.  When  Margaret 
went  to  her  grave,  in  1549,  she  left  a  gi-eater  to 
succeed  her  in  the  government  of  the  little  ter- 
ritory which  had  so  rapidly  risen  from  rudeness 
to  wealth  and  civilisation.  Her  daughter,  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  women  in 
liistory. 

We  return  to  Calvin,  in  the  track  of  whose  foot- 
steps it  is  that  the  great  movement,  set  for  the 
rising  of  this  kingdom  and  for  the  fall  of  that,  is  to 
be  sought.  He  now  begins  to  be  by  very  much  the 
chief  figure  of  his  age.  Francis  I.  with  his  court, 
Charles  V.  with  his  armies,  are  powei-s  more  im- 
posing but  less  real  than  Calvin.  They  pass  across 
the  stage  with  a  gi-eat  noise,  but  half-a-centiu-y 
afterwards,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  traces 
they  have  left  behind  them,  it  is  vrith.  diificulty  that 
we  can  discover  them  ;  other  kings  and  other  armies 
are  busy  efiaeing  them,  and  imprinting  their  own 
in  then-  room.  It  is  Calvin's  work  that  endures  and 
goes  forward  -with  the  ages.  We  have  seen  him,  a 
little  before  the  bureting  of  the  storm,  leave  Paiis, 
nevermore  to  enter  its  gates. 

Setting  out  in  the  dii-ectiou  of  Germany,  and 
travelling  on  horseback,  he  arrived  in  due  couree  at 
Strasburg.  Its  name,  "  the  City  of  the  Highways," 
sidBciently  indicates  its  position,  and  the  part  it 
was  expected  to  play  in  the  then  system  of  Europe. 
Strongly  fortified,  it  .stood  like  a  mailed  warrior  at 
the  point  where  the  gi-eat  roads  of  Northern  Europe 
intersected  one  another.  It  was  the  capital  of 
Alsace,  which  was  an  independent  territory,  thi-own 
in  as  it  were,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  and  therefore  its 
fortifications  were  on  pui-pose  of  prodigious  strength. 
As  kings  were  rushing  at  one  another,  now  pusliing 
eastward  from  France  into  Germany,  and  now 
rushing  across  the  Rhine  from  Germany  into  France, 
eager  to  give  battle  and  redden  the  earth  with 
blood,  this  man  in  armoiu- — the  City  of  the  High- 
ways, namely — who  stood  right  in  their  path  com- 
pelled tiiem  to  halt,  until  their  anger  might  j)crhaj->s 
cool,  and  peace  might  be  maintuined. 

A  yet  more  friendlj'  office  did  Stnusburg  discharge 
to  the  pei-secuted  childi-en  of  the  Reformation.  Being 
a  free  city,  it  ofterod  a.sylum  to  the  exiles  from  sur- 
roun<ling  countries.  Its  magistrates  wei-e  liberal ; 
its  citizens  intelligent ;  its  college  was  already 
I'auious ;  the  strong  walls  and  firm  gates  that  would 
have  resisted  the  teniin-sts  of  war  had  yielded  to 
the  tJospel,  and  the  Reformation  had  foiuidentnmce 
into  Strasburg  at  an  curly  jieriod.  Bucer,  Capito, 
and  Hedio,  whom  we  have  alreatly  met  with,  were 
living  here  at  the  time  of  Calvin's  yisit,  and  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  tliiiii,  and  cunvci-sing  with  tliem, 
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had  no  small  share  in  inducmg  the  Reformer  to 
turn  his  steps  in  the  dii'ectiou  of  thLs  city. 

In  one  respect  he  was  not  disappointed.  He 
much  relished  the  piety  and  the  learning  of  these 
men,  and  they  in  turn  were  much  impressed  with 
the  seriousness  and  gi-eatness  of  character  of  their 
yoimg  \nsitor.  But  in  another  respect  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  them.  Their  views  of  Divine  truth 
lacked  depth  and  comprehensiveness,  and  then- 
scheme  of  Refomiation  was,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, narrow  and  defective.  The  path  which  they 
loved,  a  middle  way  between  Wittemberg  and  Rome, 
was  a  ixith  which  Calvin  did  not,  or  would  not, 
imdei-stand.  To  him  there  were  only  twofaitlm,  a 
true  and  a  false,  and  to  him  there  could  be 
but  two  paths,  and  the  attempt  to  make  a  tliird 
between  the  two  was,  in  hLs  judgment,  to  keep 
open  the  road  back  to  Rome.  All  the  greater  minds 
of  the  Reformation  were  with  Calvin  on  this  point. 
Those  only  who  stood  in  the  second  class  among 
the  Reformers  gave  way  to  the  di-eam  of  reconcilLng 
Rome  and  the  Gospel  :  a  circumstance  which  we 
must  attriVjute  not  to  the  gieater  charity  of  the 
latter,  but  to  their  incapacity  to  comprehend  either 
the  system  of  Rome  or  the  system  of  the  Gospel 
in  all  the  amplitude  that  belongs  to  each. 

Calvm  grew  weaiy  of  hearing,  day  after  day, 
plans  propounded  which,  at  the  best,  could  have 
but  patched  and  soldered  a  hopelessly  rotten  system, 
but  woiUd  have  accomplished  no  Refonnation,  and 
so,  after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  months,  he  took  his 
departiu-e  from  Strasbm-g,  and  began  his  search  for 
the  "  quiet  nook  " '  where  he  might  give  himself  to 
the  study  of  what  he  felt  must,  under  the  Spuit, 
be  his  great  instructor — the  Bible.  The  impression 
wa.s  gi-owing  upon  him,  and  his  experience  at  Stras- 
biu-g  had  deepened  that  im])ression,  that  it  was  not 
from  othei-s  tliat  he  was  to  learn  the  Divine  plan  ; 
he  must  himself  search  it  out  in  the  Holy  Oracles ; 
he  must  go  aside  with  God,  like  Moses  on  the 
mount,  and  there  he  would  be  sho^vn  tlie  fa.shion  of 
that  temple  wliich  he  was  to  build  in  Christendom. 

Following  the  coui-se  of  the  Rhine,  Calvin  went 
on  to  Bivsle.  Basle  is  the  gate  of  Switzerland  as 
one  conies  from  Germany,  and  being  a  frontier  town, 
sitiute^  ujxm  one  of  the  then  great  highways  of 
Europe,  it  enjoyed  a  large  measui-e  of  prosperity. 
The  Huguenot  traveller,  Mis.son,  who  visited  it 
somewhat  more  than  a  century  after  the  time  of 
wliich  we  speiik,  says  of  it :  "  The  largest,  fairest, 
richest  city  now  reckoned  to  be  in  Switzerland."'' 


Its  situation  is  pleasant,  and  may  even  in  some 
respects  be  styled  romantic.  Its  cliief  feature  is  the 
Rhine,  even  here  within  sight,  if  one  may  so  sj>eak, 
of  the  moimtains  where  it  wa,s  bom  :  a  broad, 
majestic  river,  sweeping  past  the  town  -with  rapid 
flow,''  or  rather  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts, 
the  Little  Basle  Ij'ing  on  the  side  towards  Germany, 
and  joined  to  the  Great  Basle  by  a  long  wooden 
bridge,  now  changed  into  one  of  stone.  Crowning 
the  western  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  form  of  a 
half-moon,  are  the  buildings  of  the  city,  consjncuous 
among  which  are  the  tine  towei-s  of  the  Minster. 
Looking  from  the  esplanade  of  the  Cathedi-al  one's 
eye  lights  on  the  waters  of  the  river,  on  the 
fresli  and  beautiful  valleys  through  which  it  rolls ; 
on  the  gentle  hills  of  the  Black  Forest  beyond, 
spiinkled  with  dark  pines,  and  agreeably  relieved 
by  the  sunny  glades  on  which  theu-  shadows  fall ; 
whUe  a  short  walk  to  the  south  of  the  town  brings 
the  tops  of  the  Jm-i  upon  the  horizon,  telling  the 
traveller  that  he  has  reached  the  threshold  of  a 
region  of  mountainous  grandem-.  "  They  have  a 
custom  which  is  become  a  law,"  says  the  traveller 
to  whom  we  have  referred  above,  speaking  of 
Basle,  "  and  which  Ls  singular  and  very  commend- 
able ;  'tis  that  whoever  passes  thi-ough  Basle,  ami 
declares  himself  to  be  poor,  they  give  him  victunls 
— I  think,  for  two  or  three  days ;  and  some  other 
relief,  if  tie  speahs  Latin."* 

Much  as  the  scene  presents  itself  to  the  toiu-ist  of 
to-day,  would  it  appear  to  Calvin  more  than  three 
centuries  ago.  There  was  the  stream  rolling  its 
"  milk- white"  floods  to  the  .sea,  nor  was  he  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  it  hml  borne  on  its  current  the  ashes 
of  Huss  and  Jerome,  to  bury  them  grandly  in  the 
occiin.  There  was  the  long  wooden  bridge  that 
si)ans  the  Rhine,  with  the  crescent-like  line  of 
buildings  drawn  along  the  brow  of  the  opposite 
bank.  There  were  the  Minster  towei-s,  beneath 
whose  shadow  (Ecolampadius,  ali-eady  dismissed 
from  labour,  was  i-esting  in  the  sleep  of  the  tomb/ 


'  "TJt  in  obscuro  aliquo   an^ulo  abditus  quiete   diu 
negata  f merer."     (Prce/atio  ad  Psalmos-Calvini  0]>i).) 
■  Misson,  A  New  Voyage  to  Italy,  vol.  ii.,  part  u.,  p.  493. 


3  The  watermen  when  they  descended  the  Rhine  weekly 
sold  their  boats  at  Strasburg  and  returned  on  foot,  tlu- 
strength  of  the  current  not  permitting  theui  to  row 
their  craft  against  it.  (Fynes  Moryson,  TraveU.  part  i., 
bk. )..  ch.  2 ;  foL ;  Lond.,  1617.) 

•<  Misson,  New  Voyaoe,  vol.  n.,  part  u.,  p.  502. 

■'  The  tomb  of  CEcolampadius  is  to  be  seen  m  the 
Cathedral,  with  the  foUowing  epitaph,  according  to 
Misson  — "D.  Joh.  CEcolampadius,  profesaione  theologiis ; 
trium  linguanim  peritissimus ;  auctor  EvangoUca;  doc- 
trinu;  in  hoc  urbo  primus;  ot  tompli  hujus  verua  cpis- 
copus-  ut  doctrini.eic  vita>  sanctimonid  poUentissinnis, 
gub  breve  saxum  hoc  reconditus  est.  Anno  salutis  ob. 
21  November,  1531.  ^t.  «."  (Dr.  John  CEcolampadius, 
by  profession  a  divine;  most  Bkilfiil  in  three  languages; 
first  author  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  tlus  city,  and 


« 
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There  were  tlie  emerald  valleys,  enclosing  the  town 
with  a  carpet  of  the  softest  green  ;  there  were  the 
sunny  glades,  and  the  tall  dark  pines  on  tke  eastern 
hills ;  and  in  the  south  were  the  aziu'e  tops  of  the 
Jui-a  peeling  over  the   landscape.     A   scene   like 


troubled  was  the  world  around ;  the  passions  of 
men  were  i-aising  frightful  tempests  in  it;  armies 
and  battles  and  stakes  made  it  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  dwelling-place  ;  but  these  quiet  valleys  and 
those  distant  peaks  spoke  of  peace,  and  so  the  exile. 


^ffiiil-MDaD!  e 


OASI'AU  MEDIO.      (From  (h«  Porliail  in  Paul  Froher's  "  Thealrum  riroriim  CInroi-um.") 


this,  so  finely  blending  quietmle  and  sublimity, 
must  have  liad  a  soothing  influence  on  a  mind  like 
Calvin's ;  it  must  have  a]>peared  to  him  the  ^cry 
I'etreat  lie  had  so  long  sought  for,  and  fain  woidd 
lie  be  to  turn  aside  for  awhile  here  and  re.st.    Much 


tnie  biahop  of  tUiR  church  ;  as  in  doctrine  so  in  sanctity 
of  life  moHt  cxcflli-nt,  is  laid  unilor  this  short  stoni?.  He 
died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  2I.-it  November,  IMl,  ajred 
forty-uiiie  year8.) 


weary  of  foot,  and  yet  more  weary  of  heart — for 
his  brethren  were  being  led  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter 
— very  unobtrusively  but  veiy  thankfully  entered 
within  those  gates  to  which  Providence  had  led 
him,  and  where  he  was  to  compo.se  a  work  which 
still  keeps  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  Reformation 
literature — the  InMituUn. 

On  his  way  from  Stra.slMirg  to  Basle,  Calvin  had 
an  interview  witli  a  very  leiii.irkalile  man.  Tlie 
pei-soii   whiiiii    he    iii.w    met  had    rendered   to  the 
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Gospel  no  small  senice  in  the  fii-st  days  of  the 
Reformation,  and  he  might  have  rendered  it  ten 
times  more  had  his  courage  been  equal  to  his  genius, 
and  his  piety  as  profomid  as  his  scholarship.  We 
refer  to  Erasmus,  the  great  scholar  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy.  He  was  at  this  time  living  at  Friburg, 
in  Brisgau — the  progress,  or  as  Erasmus  deemed 
it,  the  excesses  of  the  Reformed  faith  having 
frightened  him  into  le^uing  Basle,  where  he  had 
passed  so  many  year's,  keeping  court  like  a  piince, 
and  receiving  all  the  statesmen  and  scholar's  who 
chanced  to  \'isit  that  city.  Erasmus'  gi'eat  service 
to  the  Reformation  was  his  publication  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  year  1.516.'  The  fountain  sealed 
all  tlirough  the  Dark  Ages  was  anew  opened,  and 
the  impulse  given  to  the  cause  of  jmre  Christianity 
thereby  was  gi'eater  than  we  at  this  day  can  well 
imagine.  This  was  the  senice  of  Erasmus.  "  He 
laid  the  egg,"  it  has  been  said,  "  of  the  Reformation." 

The  gi-eat  scholar,  in  Ids  early  and  better  days, 
had  seen  \vit]i  unfeigned  joy  the  light  of  letter 
breaking  over  Euroi)e.  He  hated  the  monks  vnth. 
his  whole  soul,  and  lashed  their  ignorance  and  \'ice 
with  the  unsparing  vigour'  of  his  satire ;  but  now 
he  was  almost  seventy,  he  had  hardly  more  than 
another  year  to  live,-  and  the  timidity  of  age  was 
creeping  over  him.  He  had  never  been  remarkable 
for  courage;  he  always  took  care  not  to  come  within 
wind  of  a  stake,  but  now  he  was  more  careful  than 
ever  not  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  harm.  He 
had  hailed  the  Reformation  less  for  the  spiritual 
blessings  which  it  brought  in  its  train  than  for  the 
literai-y  elegances  and  social  ameliorations  wliich 
it  shed  around  it. 

Besides,  the  Pope  had  been  approaching  him  on 
his  weak  side.  Paul  III.  fully  under-stood  the 
importance  of  enlisting  the  pen  of  Erasmus  on 
behalf  of  Rome.  The  battle  was  waxing  hotter 
every  day,  and  the  pen  was  playing  a  part  in  the 
conflict  which  was  not  second  to  even  that  of  the 
sword.  A  cardinal's  hat  was  the  brilliant  prize 
which  the  Pope  djuigled  before  the  scholar. 
Erasmus  had  the  good  sense  not  to  accept,  but  the 
flattery  implied  in  the  offer  had  so  far  gained  itn 
end  that  it  hiul  left  Erasmus  not  very  zealous  in 
the  Reformed  cause,  if  indeed  he  had  ever  been 
so.  Could  the  conflict  have  been  confined  to  the 
seliools,  with  nothing  more  precious  than  ink  slied 
in  it,  and  nothing  more  weighty  than  a  little  lite- 
iTiry  reputation  lost  by  it,  the  scholar  of  Rottei'dum 


'  See  ante,  vol.  i.,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  5,  p.  428. 

-  Erasmus  died  in  1536;  he  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Basle,  and  his  epitaph,  on  a  pillar  before  the  choir, 
indicates  liin  atfu  by  the  single  term  septungenariiis,  about 
seventy.    The  eioct  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown. 


would  have  continued  to  play  the  champion  on 
the  Protestant  side.  But  when  he  saw  monarchs 
girding  on  the  sword,  nations  beginning  to  be 
con\ttlsed — things  he  had  not  reckoned  on  when 
he  gave  the  first  touch  to  the  movement  by  the 
publication  of  his  New  Testament — and  especially 
when  he  saw  confessors  treading  the  bitter  path  of 
martyrdom,  it  needed  on  the  part  of  Erasmus  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  value  of  the  Grosjiel  and  a 
higher  faith  in  God  than,  we  fear,  he  possessed,  to 
stand  coui-ageously  on  the  .side  of  the  Reformation. 

How  imlike  the  two  men  who  now  stood  face  to 
face  !  Both  were  on  the  side  of  progress,  but  each 
sought  it  on  a  diflerent  line,  and  each  had  pic- 
tured to  himself  a  diflerent  future.  Erasmus  was 
the  embodiment  of  the  Renaissance,  the  other  was 
the  herald  of  a  moi'e  glorious  day.  In  the  first  the 
light  of  the  Renaissance,  wliich  promised  so  much, 
had  already  begmi  to  wane — sprung  of  the  earth,  it 
was  returning  to  the  earth  ;  but  where  Ei-asmus 
stopped,  there  Calvin  found  his  starting-point 
While  the  shadows  of  the  departing  day  darkened 
the  face  of  the  sage  of  Rotterdam,  Calvin's  shone 
"with  the  brightness  of  the  morning.  After  a  few 
interrogatories,  to  which  Erasmus  replied  hesita- 
tingly, Calvin  freely  gave  vent  to  the  convictions 
that  filled  his  soul.^  Nothing,  he  believed,  but  a 
radical  refoi-m  could  save  Christendom.  He  would 
have  no  bolstering  up  of  an  edifice  rotten  to  its 
foundations.  He  would  sweep  it  away  to  its  la.st 
stone,  and  he  would  go  to  the  quan-y  whence  were 
dug  the  materials  wherewith  the  Christian  Chureh 
w;is  fiishioned  in  the  first  age,  and  he  would  anew 
draw  forth  the  stones  necesswy  for  its  reconstruc- 
tion. Ei-asmus  shi-unk  back  as  if  he  saw  the 
toppling  ruin  about  to  fall  upon  him  and  ci'ush 
him.  "  I  see  a  gi-eat  tempest  al)Out  to  arise  in 
the  Church — against  the  Clnu'ch,"^  exclaimeil  tho 
.scholar,  in  whose  ear  Cah-in's  voice  sounded  as  the 
fii'st  hoarse  notes  of  the  coming  stoi'm.  How  much 
Erasmus  misjudged  !  The  Renaissance — calm, 
classic,  and  conservative  as  it  seemed— wjis  in  tnitlj 
the  tempest.  The  jiagan  principles  it  scattered  in 
the  soil  of  Christendom,  helped  largely  to  unchain 
those  furious  winds  that  broke  out  two  centuries 
after.     The  inten'iew  now  suddenly  closed. 

Pursuing  his  journey,  with  his  in.separable 
companion,  the  young  Canon  Du  Tillet,  the  two 
ti-<ivellers  at  length  reached  Bi\sle.  Crossing  the 
long  bridge,  and  climbing  the  opposite  acclivity, 
they  entered    the   city.      It   was  the  seat  of  a 

'  The  interview  has  been  related  by  a  chronicler  of 
the  same  century— Flor.  Ka>mond,  HUt.  Hi.'rfs.,  ii.,  p.  251. 
*  Ibid 
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university  founded,  as  we  have  already  said,  in. 
1459,  by  Pope  Pius  II.,  who  gave  it  all  the 
pruUeges  of  that  of  Bologna.  It  had  scholars, 
di\ines,  and  some  famous  printei-s.  But  Calvin 
did  not  present  him. self  at  theii-  dooi\  The  pui-pose 
for  which  he  had  come  to  Basle  required  that  he 
should  remain  unknown.  He  wished  to  have 
jitrfect  unbroken  quietude  for  study.  Accordingly 
he  tiuned  into  a  back  street  where,  he  knew,  lived 

pious  woman  in  humble  condition,  Catherine 
Klein,  who  received  the  disciples  of  the  Gospel 
when  forced  to  seek  a.sylum,  and  he  took  up  his 
abodj  in  her  lowly  dwelling. 

The  penetration  of  this  good  woman  very  soon 
duscovered  the  many  high  qualities  of  the  thin  pale- 
faced  stranger  whom  she  had  received  under  her 
ro<jf.  WTien  Calvin  had  fulfilled  his  career,  and 
iiis  name  and  doctiine  were  speading  over  the 
eanh,  she  was  wont  to  dilate  with  evident  j)leasure 
on  his  devotion  to  study,  on  the  beaiity  of  lus  life, 
and  the  charms  of  his  genius.     He  seldom  went 

t,'  and  when  he  did  so  it  was  to  steal  away 
across  the  Rhine,  and  wander  among  the  pines  on 
tlie  eastern  hill,  whence  he  could  gaze  on  the  city 
and  its  en\'ii'onLng  valleys,  and  the  majestic  river 
whose  "  eternal  "  flow  formed  the  link  between  the 
everla,sting  hills  of  its  birth-place,  and  the  great 
ocean  where  was  its  final  goal — nay,  between  the 
successive  generations  which  had  flourished  upon 
its  banks,  firom  the  first  barbaiian  races  which  had 
dnmk  its  watei-s,  to  the  learned  men  who  were  till- 
ing the  pulpits,  occupying  the  university  chairs,  or 
working  the  printing-presses  of  the  city  below  him. 

Cahin  hatl  foimd  at  last  his  "  obscure  comer," 
and  he  jealously  preserved  hk  incognito.  xEco-. 
impadius,  the  first  Refomied  Pastor  of  Basle,  was 
now,  as  we  have  said,  in  his  gi-ave ;  but  Oswald 
Myconius,  the  Mend  of  Zwingle,  had  taken  his 
place  as  President  of  the  ChurcL  In  him  Calvin 
knew  he  would  find  a  congenial  spirit.  Tliere  Wiis 
another  man  li^'ing  at  Basle  at  that  time,  whose 
fame  as  a  scholar  had  reached  tlie  Reformer — 
Syiiion  Grynanis.  Grynajus  was  the  schoolfellow 
of  Melancthon,  and  when  Era-smas  quitted  Ba.sle 
lie  was  invited  to  take  his  place  at  the  univei-sity, 
wliich  he  filled  with  a  renowni  .second  only  to  that 
of  his  gi-cat  predecessor.  He  was  as  remarkable 
for  his  modesty  and  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition 
as  for  his  learning.  Cah-in  sought  and  enjoyed 
the  .society  of  these  men  before  leading  Basle,  but 
meanwhile,  inflexibly  bent  on  the  gieat  ends  for 
wliich  he  had  come  hither,  he  forbore  making  their 


"  Cum  incognitas  Baailese  laterem.' 
ment.  on  Psalms.) 


{Preface  to  Com- 


acquaintance.  IntercoiU'se  with  the  world  and  its 
business  shai-pens  the  observing  powers,  and  breeds 
dexterity ;  but  the  soul  that  is  to  grow  from  day  to 
day  and  from  year  to  year,  and  at  last  embody  its 
matured  and  concentrated  strength  in  some  gi-eat 
work,  must  dwell  in  solitude.  It  was  here,  in  this 
seclusion  and  retreat,  that  Calvm  sketched  the  first 
outline  of  a  work  which  was  to  be  not  merely  the 
basis  of  his  own  life-work,  but  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Refoi-med  Temple,  and  which  fiom  year  to  yeiir 
he  was  to  develop  and  perfect,  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  increase  of  his  own  knowledge  and 
light,  and  leave  to  succeeding  generations  as  the 
grandest  of  his  and  of  Ids  age's  achievements. 

The  Institutes  first  sprang  into  fonu  in  the 
following  manner  : — Wliile  Calvin  was  pui-suing  his 
studies  in  his  retirement  at  Basle,  dreadful  tidings 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  placards,  the 
outbursts  of  royal  wrath,  the  cruel  tortuiings  and 
burnings  that  followed,  were  all  carried  by  report 
to  Basle.  First  came  tidings  of  the  individual 
martyi'S ;  scarcely  had  the  fii'st  me.ssenger  given  in 
his  tale,  when  another — escaped  from  prison  or  from 
the  stake,  and  who  could  say,  as  of  old,  "  I  only 
am  left  to  tell  thee  " — arrived  with  yet  more  ch'ead- 
ful  tidings  of  the  wholesale  barbarities  which  had 
signalised  the  terrible  21st  of  Januaiy  in  Paris. 
The  news  plunged  Cal^Tn  into  profound  soitow. 
He  could  but  too  vividly  realise  the  awful  scenes, 
the  tidings  of  which  so  ^Tung  his  heart  with 
anguish.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  he  had  trodden 
tlie  sti-eets  in  which  they  were  enacted.  He  knew 
the  men  who  had  endured  these  cruel  deaths. 
They  were  his  brethren.  He  had  lived  in  their 
hou.ses  ;  he  h;ul  sat  at  their  tables.  How  often  had 
he  held  sweet  converse  with  them  on  the  things 
of  God  !  He  knew  them  to  be  men  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy  ;  and  yet  tliey  were  ac- 
counted as  the  olT-seouring  of  all  things,  and  as 
sheep  apjK)inted  to  the  slaughter  were  killed  all 
day  long.  Could  he  be  silent  when  his  brethren 
were  being  condemned  and  drawn  to  death  I  And 
yet  what  could  lie  do  !  Tlie  arm  of  the  king  he 
coukl  not  stay.  He  could  not  go  in  pei-son  and  plead 
theii-  cause,  for  that  would  be  to  set  uj)  his  own 
stake.  He  had  a  j)en,  and  lie  would  employ  it  in 
vindicating  his  brethren  in  the  face  of  Christendom. 
But  in  what  way  should  he  best  do  this  t  He  could 
indicate  the.se  martyi-s  eftectually  not  otherwise 
than  by  vindicating  their  cause.  It  wa-s  the  Refor- 
mation that  wiis  being  vilified,  condemneil,  burnetl 
iji  the  pei-sons  of  tlie.se  men  ;  it  was  it,  therefore, 
that  he  must  vindicate.  It  was  not  merely  a  few 
stakes  in  Paris,  but  the  martyi-s  of  the  Gospel  m  aU 
hinda  that  he  would  cover  with  his  u'gLs. 
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The  task  that  Cah-in  now  set  for  himself  was 
sublime,  but  onerous.  He  would  make  it  plain  to 
all  that  the  faith  which  was  being  branded  as 
heresy,  and  for  professing  which  men  were  being 
burned  alive,  was  no  cunningly  de^■ised  system  of 
man,  but  the  Old  Gospel ;  and  that  so  far  from 
being  an  enemy  of  kings,  and  a  subverter  of  law 


and  oi-der,  which  it  was  accused  of  being,  it  was 
the  very  salt  of  society — a  bulwark  to  the  throne 
and  a  protection  to  law  ;  and  being  drawn  from 
the  Bible,  it  opened  to  man  the  gates  of  a  moral 
purification  in  this  life,  and  of  a  perfect  and  endlcs.s 
felicity  in  the  next.  This  was  what  Cah-in  accom- 
plished in  his  ChrUtuiTKx  ReUjionis  Irustitutio. 


CHAPTER     XXIII. 


THE    '■  INSTITUTES. 

Calvin  Discards  the  Aristotelian  Method— How  a  True  Science  of  Astronomy  is  Formed — Calvin  Proceeds  in  the 
same  way  in  Constructing  his  Theology — Induction— Christ  himself  sets  the  Example  of  the  Inductive  Method 
—Calvin  goes  to  the  Field  of  Scripture— His  Koneers— The  Schoolmen— Melancthon—Zwingle — The  Augsburg 
Confession — Calvin's  System  more  Complete — Two  Tremendous  Facts — First  Edition  of  the  Listitutes — 
Successive  Editions— The  Creed  its  Model— Enumeration  of  its  Principal  Themes— God  the  Sole  Fountain  of  aU 
things— Christ  the  One  Source  of  Kedemption  and  Salvation— The  Spiiit  the  One  Agent  in  the  Application  of 
Redemption — The  Church — Her  Worship  and  Government. 


We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that 
work  which  has  exercised  so  vast  an  influence  on 
the  great  movement  we  are  narrating,  and  which 
all  will  admit,  even  though  they  may  dissent  fi-om 
some  of  its  teachings,  to  be,  in  point  of  logical  com- 
i-actness,  and  constructive  comprehensive  genius, 
truly  gi-aud.  It  is  not  of  a  kind  that  dis- 
closes its  solidity  and  gigantic  projwrtions  to  the 
casual  or  pas.sing  glance.  It  must  be  leLsurely 
contemplated.  In  the  case  of  some  kingh'  moun- 
tain, whose  feet  are  planted  in  the  depths  but 
whose  top  is  lost  in  the  light  of  heaven,  we  must 
remove  to  a  distance,  and  when  the  little  hills 
which  had  seemed  to  ovei-top  it  when  we  stood  at 
its  base  have  sunk  below  the  hoiizon,  then  it  is 
that  the  true  monarch  stands  out  before  us  in  un- 
approached  and  imchallenged  supremacy.  So  with 
the  Tiistitides  of  the  Ohrinlian  Religion.  No  such 
production  liad  emanated  from  the  theological 
intellect  since  the  times  of  the  great  Father  of  the 
We-st — Augustine. 

During  the  four  centuries  that  pi-ecetled  Calvin, 
there  had  been  no  lack  of  theories  and  systems. 
The  schoolmen  had  toiled  to  )iut  the  world  in  jios- 
scs-sioii  of  truth  ;  but  their  theology  was  simply 
abstraction  jiiled  >i]xin  abstraction,  and  the  more 
elaborately  tliey  speculated  the  farther  they  strayed. 
Their  systems  had  no  basis  in  fact :  they  had  no 
root  in  the  revelation  of  God  ;  they  were  a  specu- 
lation, not  knowledge. 

Luther  and  Calvin  struck  out  a  new  path  in  theo- 


logical discovery.  Thej-  discarded  the  Aristotelian 
method  as  a  %'icious  one,  though  the  fashionable 
and,  indeed,  the  only  one  until  theu-  time,  and 
they  adopted  the  Baconian  method,  though  Biicon 
had  not  '^s''  been  born  to  give  his  name  to  his 
system.  C.Jviu  saw  the  folly  of  retiring  into  the 
dai'k  closet  of  one's  own  mind,  as  the  schoolmen 
did,  and  out  of  such  materials  as  they  were  able  to 
create,  foihioning  a  theolog}-.  Taking  his  stand 
upon  the  5  pen  field  of  revelation,  he  essaj'ed  to 
glean  those  God-created  and  Heaven-revealed  truths 
which  lie  ihere,  and  he  proceedetl  to  biuld  them  up 
into  a  .system  of  knowledge  which  should  have 
jxjwer  to  enlighten  the  intellect  and  to  sanctify 
the  heai-ts  of  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Calvin's  firet  question  was  not,  "  Wlio  am  I  ?"  but 
"  Who  is  God  ?"  He  looked  at  Gotl  from  the 
stand-poult  of  the  human  conscience,  with  the 
torch  of  the  Bible  in  his  hand.  God  was  to  him 
the  beginning  of  knowledge.  The  heathen  sage 
said,  "  Know  thyself"  But  a  higher  authority  had 
sjiid,  •'  The  fear,"  that  is  the  knowletlge,  "of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  It  is  in  the 
light  that  all  tilings  are  seen.      "  God  b  light," 

In  chemistry,  in  botany,  in  astronomy,  he  is 
the  best  ]>hilosopher  who  most  carefully  stiulies 
nature,  most  industriously  collects  facts,  and 
nio.st  skilfully  arranges  them  into  a  system  or 
science.  Not  otherwise  can  the  la^^s  of  the 
material  univerae,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
boilies  that  comix)se  it,  be  dLscovoivd.     We  nnist 
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proceed  in  theology  just  as  we  proceed  in  natural 
science.  He  is  the  best  theologian  who  most  care- 
fully studies  Scripture,  who  most  accurately  brings 
out  the  meaning  of  its  individual  statements  or 
tmths,  and  who  so  classifies  these  as  to  exhibit 
that  whole  scheme  of  doctiine  that  is  contained  in 
the  Bible.  Not  otherwise  than  by  induction  can 
we  an'ive  at  a  true  science :  not  otherwise  than 
by  induction  can  we  come  into  possession  of  a  tiiie 
theology.  The  botanist,  instead  of  shutting  him- 
.self  up  in  his  closet,  goes  forth  into  the  field  and 
collects  into  classes  the  flora  spread  profusely,  and 
without  apparent  order,  over  plain  and  mountain, 
grouping  plant  with  plant,  each  according  to  its 
kind,  till  not  one  is  left,  and  then  his  science  of 
botany  is  perfected.  The  astronomer,  instead  of 
descending  into  some  dark  cave,  turns  his  telescope 
to  the  heavens,  watches  the  motions  of  its  orbs, 
and  by  means  of  the  bodies  that  are  seen,  he 
deduces  the  laws  and  forces  that  are  unseen,  and 
thus  order  springs  up  before  liis  eye,  and  the 
system  of  the  imiver.se  unveils  itself  to  him.  What 
the  flora  of  the  field  are  to  the  botanist,  what  the 
stare  of  the  firmament  are  to  the  astronomer,  the 
truths  scattered  over  the  pages  of  the  Bible  are  to 
the  theologian.  The  ^Master  himself  has  given  us 
the  hint  that  it  Ls  the  inductive  method  which  we 
are  to  follow  in  oiu'  search  after  Divine  truth  ; 
nay,  he  has  herein  gone  before  us  and  set  us  the 
example,  for  beginning  at  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
he  expounded  to  his  disciples  "  in  all  the  Scrip- 
tures the  things  concerning  himself."  It  was  to 
tliese  pages  that  Calvin  turned.  He  searched  them 
through  and  through,  he  laid  all  the  parts  of  the 
Word  of  God  under  contribution  :  its  histories  and 
drama,s,  its  Psalms  and  jjrophecies,  its  Gospels  and 
Epistles.  With  profound  submission  of  mind  he 
accepted  whatever  he  fomid  taught  there ;  and 
ha\-ing  collected  his  materials,  he  proceeded  with 
the  severest  logic,  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  mar- 
velloiLS  constnictive  genius,  to  frame  his  system — 
to  erect  the  temple.  To  use  the  l)eautiful  simile  of 
D'Aubigne,  "  He  went  to  the  Gospel  springs,  and 
thei-e  collecting  into  a  golden  cuj)  the  pure  and 
living  wat<'rs  of  Divine  re\elation,  j)re.sented  tlieiii 
to  the  nations  to  quench  their  thirst."' 

We  ha\c  said  that  Calvin  was  the  first  to  o]ien 
this  patli,  but  the  statement  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally  and  absolutely.  He  had  several  i)ioncers 
in  this  road  ;  but  none  of  them  had  trodden  it 
witli  so  firm  a  ste]),  or  left  it  so  thoroughly  o|)en 
for  men  to  follow,  as  Calvin  did.  By  far  the 
greatest  of  his  pioneei-s  was  Augustine.     But  even 

'  D'Aubignr,  vol.  iii.,  p.  203. 


the  City  of  God,  however  splendid  as  a  dissertation, 
is  yet  as  a  system  much  inferior  to  the  Institutes, 
in  completeness  as  well  tis  in  logical  power.  After 
Augustine  there  comes  a  long  and  dreary  intei-\'al, 
during  which  no  attempt  was  made  to  classify  and 
systematise  the  truths  of  revelation.  The  attempt 
of  Johannes  Damasceuus,  in  the  eighth  centmy,  is 
a  veiy  defective  performance.  Not  more  successful 
were  the  efforts  of  the  schoolmen.  The  most  notable 
of  these  were  the  four  books  of  Senteiuxs  by  Peter 
Lombard,  and  the  SunMrm  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  but 
both  are  defective  and  erroneous.  In  perusing  the 
theological  ijroductions  of  that  age,  we  become 
painfully  sensible  of  strength  wasted,  owing  to  the 
adoption  of  an  entirely  false  naethod  of  interpret- 
ing the  Word  of  God — a  method  which,  we  ought 
to  sa}',  was  a  forsahiiu/  rather  than  an  interpreting 
of  the  Swiptures ;  for  in  the  schoolmen  we  ha^■e 
a  body  of  ingenious  and  laborious  men,  who  have 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  light  of  the  Bible 
into  the  dark  chamber  of  theii-  own  minds,  and  are 
weaving  systems  of  theology  out  of  their  brains 
and  the  traditions  of  their  Chui'ch,  in  which  eiTors 
are  much  more  plentiful  than  tiiiths,  and  which 
possess  no  power  to  pacify  the  conscience,  or  to 
purify  the  life. 

When  we  reach  the  age  of  the  Reformation  the 
tnie  light  again  greets  our  eyes.  Luther  was  no 
systematiser  on  a  gi-eat  scale ;  Melancthon  made  a 
more  considerable  essay  in  that  direction.  His  Loci 
Communes,  or  Common  Places,  published  in  1.521, 
were  a  prodigious  advance  on  the  .systems  of  the 
schoolmen.  They  are  qiuckened  by  the  new  life, 
but  yet  their  mould  is  essentially  mediaeval,  and 
is  too  rigid  and  mibending  to  permit  a  free  displaj' 
of  the  piety  of  the  author.  The  Commentarius  de 
Vera  et  Falsa  Reliijione,  or  Commentary  on  the  Tnic 
and  False  Religion,  of  Zwingle,  published  in  1.525, 
is  freed  from  the  scholastic  method  of  Melancthon's 
performance,  but  is  stUl  defective  as  a  formal 
system  of  theologj'.  The  Cmi/esmoii  of  Atigshnrg 
(1.530)  is  more  sy.stematic  and  complete  than  any  of 
the  foregoing,  but  stUl  sim])ly  a  confession  of  faith, 
and  not  such  an  exhibition  of  Divine  Truth  as  the 
CInnvIi  required.  It  remained  for  Calvin  to  give 
it  this.  The  Instlliites  of  the  ClirUtiin  I'digion 
was  a  confession  of  faith,-  a  sy.stem  of  exegesis,  a 
body  of  poliiniics  and  apologetias,  and  an  exhibition 
of  the  rich  practical  effects  wliich  flow  from  Chris- 
tianity— it  Wiis  all  four  in  one.  Cahin  takes  his 
reader  by  tlie  lianJ  and  conducts  hiui  round  the 


=  Pro  Confessionr  hHdei  offertur.  says  the  titlo-paj;.'  of  tlie 
first  edilion  of  the  Institutes,  now  before  us,  dated  Miwilese, 
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cutii-e  tenitoiy  of  truth ;  he  shows  him  the  strength 
and  gi-andeur  of  its  central  citadel — namely,  its 
God-given  doctrines ;  the  height  and  solidity  of  its 
ramparts ;  tlie  gates  by  which  it  is  approached ;  the 
order  that  reigns  within ;  the  glory  of  the  Lamb 
revealed  in  the  Word  that  illuminates  it  ■ndth  con- 
tinual day;  the  River  of  Life  by  which  it  was 
Avatered — that  is,  the  Holy  Spirit ;  this,  he  ex- 
claims, is  the  "  City  of  the  Lining  God,"  this  is  the 
•'  Heavenly  Jerusalem  ;"  decay  or  overthrow  never 
can  befall  it,  for  it  is  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
jirophets  and  apostles,  Jesus  Christ  liimself  being 
the  chief  corner-stone.  Into  this  city  "  there  eu- 
tereth  nothing  that  deiileth,  or  maketh  a  lie,"  and 
the  "  nations  of  them  that  are  saved  shall  walk  in 
the  light  thereof" 

That  Calvin's  siu'vey  of  the  field  of  supernatural 
truth  as  contained  in  the  Bible  was  complete ;  that 
his  classification  of  its  indi\-idual  facts  was  perfect ; 
that  his  deductions  and  conclusions  were  in  all  cases 
sound,  and  that  liis  system  was  without  error,  Cah-in 
himself  did  not  maintain,  and  it  woidd  ill  become 
even  the  greatest  adnurer  of  that  guarded,  quali- 
fied, and  balanced  Cah-inism  which  the  Refoi-mer 
taught — not  that  caricature  of  it  wliich  some  of 
his  foUowere  have  presented,  a  Cahinism  which 
disjoins  the  means  from  the  end,  which  destroys  the 
freedom  of  man  and  abolishes  his  accountability ; 
which  is  fat<dism,  in  short,  and  Ls  no  more  like  the 
Cah-inism  of  Calvin  than  Mahommedanism  Ls  like 
Christianity — it  would  ill  become  any  one,  we  say,  to 
challenge  for  Calvin's  sj'stem  an  immunity  from  enor 
•which  he  himself  did  not  challenge  for  it.  He  found 
himself,  in  jjureuing  his  investigations  in  the  field  of 
Scripture,  standing  face  to  face  with  two  tremendous 
facts — God's  sovereignty  and  man's  freedom ;  both 
he  believed  to  be  facts ;  he  maintained  the  last  as 
fii-mly  !us  the  firat ;  he  confessed  that  he  could  not 
reconcile  the  two,  he  left  this  and  all  otlier  mysteries 
connected  with  supernatural  truth  to  be  solved  by 
the  deeper  researches  and  the  growing  light  of  the 
ages  to  come,  if  it  were  meant  that  they  should  ever 
find  their  solution  on  earth. 

This  work  was  adopted  by  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  after  some  years  published  in  most  of  the 
languages  of  Christendom.  The  clearuess  and 
strength  of  its  logic  ;  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
its  exposition ;  the  candour  of  its  conclusions;  the 
fiduess  of  its  doctrinal  statements,  and  not  less 
the  warm  spiritual  life  that  throbbed  under  its 
deductions,  now  bui-sting  out  in  rich  practical  e.x- 
hortation,  and  now  soaring  into  a  vein  of  lofty 
speculation,  made  the  Church  feel  that  no  book  like 
this  liad  the  Reformation  given  lier  heretofore  ;  and 
bhe  accepted  it,  ua  at  oiicu  a  ioiifi.-.-,.-.ion  of  Iier  faith. 


an  answer  to  all  chai-ges  whether  from  the  Roman 
camp  or  from  the  infidel  one,  and  her  justification 
aUke  before  those  now  li\-ing  and  the  ages  to  come, 
against  the  violence  with  which  the  pei-secutor  was 
seeking  to  overwhelm  her. 

The  firet  edition  of  the  Institutes  contained  only 
six  chaptei-s.  Dming  all  his  life  after  he  continued 
to  elaborate  .md  perfect  the  work.  Edition  after 
edition  continued  to  issue  from  the  press.  These 
were  published  in  Latin,  but  afterwards  rendered 
into  French,  and  translated  into  all  the  tongues  of 
Eiu-ope.  "  During  twenty-four  yeai-s,"  Siiys  Bun- 
gener,  "  the  book  increased  in  every  edition,  not  as 
an  edifice  to  which  additions  are  made,  but  as  a 
tree  wliich  develops  itself  natuiiiUy,  freely,  and 
without  the  compromise  of  its  unitj'  for  a  moment."' 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  publication  of  the  work 
fell  on  the  mid-j'eai-  of  the  Reformer's  life.  Twenty- 
seven  years  had  he  been  j)reparing  for  Avi-iting  it, 
and  twenty-seven  yeai-s  did  he  siu'vivc  to  expand 
and  jjerfect  it ;  ncvcrtlieless,  not  one  of  its  state- 
ments or  doctrines  did  he  essentially  alter  or 
modify.  It  came,  too,  at  the  right  time  as  regai-ds 
the  Reformation.- 


'  CaJvin  :  his  Life,  his  Labours,  and  his  Writings,  p.  43. 

-  The  following  valuable  note  has  been  communicated 
to  the  Author  by  David  Laing,  Esq.,  LL.D.  Tlian  Mr. 
Laing  there  is  no  higher  living  authority  on  the  subject 
to  which  it  refers,  aud  his  note  may  be  regarded  as  set- 
ting finally  at  rest  the  hitherto  vexed  qne.stion  touching 
the  publication  of  the  Institutes  : — 

"  It  is  now  a  long  while  ago,  when  I  was  iisked  by  Dr. 
MoCrie,  senior,  to  ascertain  in  what  yeai-  the  first  edition 
appealed  of  Calvin's  Itistitutes.  At  the  time,  although 
no  perfect  copy  of  the  1536  volume  was  accessible,  the 
conclusion  I  came  to  was  that  the  work  fii-st  appeared 
in  a  small  volume,  pp.  519,  with  the  title  Christianai 
Reliiiionis  Itistitntio,  etc.  Joanne  Cah-ino,  Autore.  Basilea, 
MDXXXVI.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  added  the 
names  of  the  printers  at  Basle  and  the  date — '  Mense 
Maitio,  Anno  1536.'  During  the  many  subsequent  years, 
with  inquiries  at  various  great  public  libraries,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  anything 
to  make  me  change  this  opinion,  or  to  imagine  that  an 
earlier  edition  in  French  had  ever  existed.  In  the  dedi- 
cation there  is  a  variation  in  the  date  between  the 
French  and  Latin  copies,  apparently  accidental.  In  the 
Latin  it  is  dated  'Basileff.  X  Calendas  Septembres' 
[1535]— that  is,  August  23,  1535— while  in  the  French 
translation  by  the  author,  in  his  last  revised  translation 
of  15.S9,  the  date  is  given  '  De  Basle,  le  premier  jour 
d'Aoust,  mil  cinq  eens  tionte  cinq.' 

"I  have  subsequently  oljtained  a  perfect  copy,  and 
have  seen  two  or  thi-ee  others.  The  former  possessor  of 
my  copy  has  a  note  written  perhaps  a  century  ago,  as  to 
its  great  lurity  :— '  Editio  ista  albis  corvis  rarior,  princepe 
sine  dubio,  quidquid  dicat  P.  Baylius,  cujus  exemplari* 
ita  sunt  rarissima,  ut  ipsa  Bibliotheca  Genevensis  cureat 
integro  qui  ipse  asservatur  ibidem  tantum  mutihim.' 
[This  edition,  rarer  than  a  white  crow,  is  without  doubft 
the  first.  Instances  of  it,  as  P.  Bayle  says,  are  so  very 
rare,  that  in  the  Library  of  Oenova  even  there  is  not  tk 
perfect  copy  ;  the  one  there  pnjserved  is  mutilated.] 
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We  shall  biiefly  examine  the  order  and  scope 
of  the  book.  It  proposes  two  gi-eat  ends,  the  know- 
le<lge  of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  man.  It  employs 
the  first  to  attain  the  second.  "  The  whole  sum  of 
wisdom,"  said  the  author  at  the  outset,  "  is  that  by 
knowing  God  each  of  us  knows  himself  also."'  If 
man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  then  Surely  the 
true  way  to  know  what  our  moral  and  spiritual 
powers  are,  or  ought  to  be,  what  are  the  relation-s 


dim  aad  now  defaced  image,  but  to  turn  our  eye 
upon  the  undimmed  and  glorious  Original — the 
Being  in  whose  likeness  man  was  created. 

The  image  of  God,  it  is  argued,  imprinted  upon 
our  own  soids  would  have  sufficed  to  reveal  him  to 
us  if  we  had  not  fallen.  But  sin  has  defaced  that 
image.  Nevertheless,  we  are  not  left  in  darkness, 
for  God  has  gi-aciously  given  us  a  second  revelation 
of  himself  in  his  Word.     Grasping  that  torch,  and 
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in  which  we  stand  to  God,  and  what  the  service  of 
love  and  obedience  we  owe  him,  is  not  to  study  the 


"  I  may  add,  the  copy  in  the  Library  at  Geneva  is  mu- 
tilated, the  noble  dedication  to  Francis  the  First  having 
been  cut  out.  The  first  enlarged  edition  is  the  one  at 
Sti-aaburp,  '  Argenterati,'  1539,  folio.  Some  copies  have 
the  jJseudonym  '  Auctore  Alcuino.' 

"  Tlie  earliest  edition  of  this  French  version  has  neither 
place  nor  date,  but  was  published  between  1540  and  1543; 
and  in  a  Bubsequent  edition  printed  at  Geneva,  1553,  4to, 
the  title  reads.  Institution  ,le  la  Riligion  Chrestienne : 
composile  en.  Latin  par  Jean  Calvin,  et  iranslatt'c  en  Francois 
par  luymcsme,  et  encores  de  nonreau  reveur  et  aunmcnti'e. 
This  seems  conclusive  that  the  work  was  originally 
written  in  Latin,  dated  1535,  pubUahed  1536,  and  after- 
waras  translated  by  the  author." 

'  "Vera  hominis  sapientia  sita  est  in  cognitione  Dei 
Crcatoris  et  Eedemptoris."     (Calvini  0pp.,  vol.  ix.) 
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holding  it  aloft,  Cahiii  proceeds  on  his  way,  and 
bids  all  who  would  know  the  eternal  mysteries 
follow  that  shining  light.  Tims  it  was  that  the 
all-sufficiency  and  sujjreme  and  sole  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  took  a  leading  place  in  the  system 
of  the  Reformer. 

The  order  of  the  work  is  simjilicity  itself.  It  is 
borrowed  from  the  Apostles'  Creed,  whose  four 
cardinal  doctrines  furnish  the  Reformer  with  the 
argument  of  the  four  books  in  which  ho  finally 
arranged  the  Iiistitiile.i. 

I.  "/  believe  la  God  the  Father  Almi'i/hfi/,  Maker 
of  heaven  and  ear/h."  Such  is  the  argument  of  the 
first  book.  In  it  Calvin  l)rings  God  before  us  in 
his  character  of  Creator  and  sovereign  Ruler  of  the 
world.     But  we  must  note  that  his  treatment  of 
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this  theme  Is  emmently  moral  It  is  no  scenic 
exhibition  of  omnipotent  power  and  infinite  -wis- 
dom, as  shown  in  the  builtling  of  the  fabric  of  the 
heavens  and  the  eai-th,  that  passes  before  us.  From 
the  fii-st  line  the  author  places  himself  and  us  in 
the  eye  of  conscience.  The  question,  Can  the 
knowledge  of  God  as  Creator  conduct  to  salvation  ] 
leads  the  Reformer  to  discuss  in  successive  chapters 
the  doctrine  of  the  fall ;  the  necessity  of  another 
and  clearer  revelation ;  the  proofs  of  the  inspu-ation 
of  the  Bible.  He  winds  up  with  some  chapters  on 
Pro\-idence,  as  exercised  in  the  government  of  all 
things,  and  in  the  superintendence  of  each  par- 
ticular thing  and  pei-son  in  the  universe.  In  these 
chapters  Cah"in  lays  the  foundations  for  that  tre- 
mendous conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  in  the  book 
touching  election,  which  has  been  so  stumbling  to 
manv,  and  which  is  solemn  and  mysterious  to  alL 

II.  "And  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only-begotten 
Son."  The  knowledge  of  God  as  Redeemer  is  the 
argument  of  book  second.  This  ushere  the  author 
upon  a  higher  stage,  and  places  him  amid  grander 
themes.  All  that  led  up  to  the  redemption  accom- 
plished on  Calvary,  as  well  as  the  redemption 
itself,  is  here  discussed.  Sin,  the  ruin  of  man,  and 
his  inability  to  be  his  own  saviour ;  the  moi'al 
law ;  the  gracious  purpose  of  God  in  giving  it, 
namely,  to  convince  man  of  sin,  and  make  him  feel 
his  need  of  a  Saviour ;  such  are  the  successive  and 
majestic  steps  by  which  Calvin  advances  to  the 
Cross.  Anived  there,  we  have  a  complete  Christo- 
logy  :  Jesus  very  God,  very  Man,  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King ;  and  his  death  an  eternal  redemption, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  an  actual,  full,  and  complete 
expiation  of  the  sins  of  his  people.  The  book 
closes  with  the  collected  light  of  the  Bible  con- 
centrated upon  the  Cross,  and  revealing  it  -with  a 
noonday  clearness,  as  a  fully  accomplished  redemp- 
tion, the  one  impregnable  ground  of  the  sinner's 
hojje. 

IIL  "/  believe  in  t/ie  Holy  Ghost."  That  part 
of  redemption  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  Spiiit  to 
accomplish,  is  the  argiunent  to  which  the  author 
now  addresses  himself  The  theme  of  the  second 
book  is  a  righteousness  accomplished  without  the 
sinner  :  in  the  third  Iwok  we  are  shown  a  lighteoiis- 
ness  accomplished  within  him.  Cah*in  insists  not 
less  emphatically  ujx)n  the  last  as  an  e.ssential  part 
of  redemption  than  upon  the  first.  Tlie  sinner's 
destruction  was  within  him,  his  salvation  must  in 
like  manner  be  within  him  ;  an  atonement  without 
him  will  not  save  him  unless  he  have  a  holiness 
wthin  him.  But  what,  asks  the  author,  is  tlic  bond 
of  connection  l)etwecn  the  sinner  and  the  righteous- 
ness accomplished  without  him  ]     That  bond,  he 


answers,  is  the  Holy  Spirit  The  Spirit  works 
faith  in  the  sinner,  and  by  that  faith,  as  with  a 
hand,  he  receives  a  two-fold  benefit — a  righteous- 
ness which  is  imputed  to  him,  and  a  regeneration 
which  is  -v^Tought  within  him.  By  the  first  he 
obtains  the  justification  of  his  person,  by  the  second 
the  sanctification  of  hLs  soul,  and  a  fitness  for  that 
glory  everlasting  of  which  he  became  the  heir  in 
the  moment  of  his  justification.  The  one  grand 
coroUary  from  all  this  is  that  man's  salvation  is 
exclusively,  and  from  fii-st  to  last,  of  God's  sovereign 
gi-ace. 

Thus  do  Calvin  and  Luther  meet.  They  have 
travelle<l  by  difiei^ent  routes  ;  the  first  has  advanced 
by  a  long  and  magnificent  demonstration,  the 
second  has  by  a  sudden  inspu-ation,  as  it  were, 
grasped  the  truth ;  but  here  at  last  the  two  mighty 
chiefs  stand  side  by  side  on  the  gi-ound  of  "  Sal- 
vation of  God,"  and  taking  each  other  by  the  hand, 
they  direct  their  united  assault  against  the  fortress 
of  Rome,  "  Salvation  of  man." 

The  moment  in  which  Cal\-in  anived  at  this  con- 
clusion fonned  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity— that  is,  of  the  human  race.  It  was  the  full 
and  demonstrated  recovery  of  a  trath  that  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  progress,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
channel  of  those  supernatural  and  celestial  influences 
by  which  the  human  soul  is  quickened,  and  society 
advanced  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  of 
which  St.  Paul  had  been  led  to  put  on  record  so  full 
and  clear  an  exjwsition,  early  began  to  be  corrupted. 
By  the  times  of  Augustine  even,  very  erroneous 
\-iews  were  held  on  this  most  important  subject; 
and  that  gi-eat  Father  was  not  exempt  from  the 
obscurity  of  his  age.  After  his  day  the  conniption 
rapidly  increased.  The  Church  of  Rome  was 
simj)ly  an  elaborate  ;uid  magnificent  exhibition  of 
the  doctiine  of  "  Salvation  by  works."  The  lan- 
guage of  all  its  dogmiis,  and  eveiy  one  of  its  rites, 
was  "  Man  his  own  saviour."  Luther  placed 
underneath  the  stujjendous  fabric  of  Rome  the 
doctiine  which,  driven  by  his  soul-agonies  to  the 
Divine  page,  he  had  there  discovered — "  Salvation 
by  grace  " — and  the  edifice  fell  to  the  ground.  This 
was  tlie  application  that  Luther  made  of  tlie  doctrine. 
The  use  to  which  Cahin  put  it  was  more  extensive ; 
he  brought  out  its  bearings  ujjon  the  whole  scheme 
of  Chii-stiau  doctrine,  and  made  it  the  basis  of  the 
Reformation  of  the  Chnreh  in  tlie  largest  and  widest 
sense  of  the  tcnn.  In  the  liands  of  Luther  it  is  the 
power  of  the  doctrine  which  strikes  us  ;  in  tliose  of 
CaKin  it  is  its  truth,  and  universality,  lying  en- 
trenched as  it  were  within  its  hundred  lines  of 
doctrinal  circumvallation,  and  dominating  the  whole 
territory  of  tmth  in  such  fashion  as  to  deny  to 
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eiTor,  of  every  sort  and  name,  so  mucli  as  a  foot- 
breadth  on  which  to  take  root  and  flourish. 

IV.  "/  believe  in  the  Holy  Catliolic  Church." 
The  term  Church,  in  its  strict  sense,  he  applied  to 
the  children  of  God ;  in  its  looser  sense,  to  all  wlio 
made  profession  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  government  of  whom,  God  had  instituted, 
he  held,  pastors  and  teacliei's.  Touching  the  wor- 
ship and  government  of  the  Church,  Calvin  laid 
down  the  principle  of  the  unlawfidness  of  intro- 
ducing anything  without  positive  Scripture  sanction. 
"  This,  he  thought,  would  go  to  the  root  of  tlu; 
matter,  and  sweep  away  at  once  the  whole  mass  of 
sacramentalism  and  ceremonialism,  of  ritualism  and 
hierarchism,  which  ha<l  grown  up  between  the 
apostolic  age  and  the  Reformation."'  Augustine 
deplored  the  prevalence  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  his  time,  but  he  lacked  a  definite  pi-Lnciple  with 
which  to  combat  and  uproot  them.  These  cere- 
monies and  rites  had  become  yet  more  numerous 
in  Luther's  day  ;  but  neither  had  he  any  weapon 
wherewith  to  gi-ai)[)le  eflectually  with  them.  Ifo 
opposed  them  maiul}'  on  two  grounds  :  first,  that 
they  were  burdensome ;  and  secondly,  that  tliey 
contained  more  or  less  the  idea  of  merit,  and  so 
tended  to  undermine  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith.  Calvin  sought  for  a  pi-inciple  which 
should  clear  the  ground  of  that  whole  noxious 
gro\vth  at  once,  and  he  judged  that  he  had  found 
such  a  princijile  in  the  following — namely,  that  not 
only  were  many  of  these  ceremonies  contrary  to 


the  first  and  second  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  and 
therefore  to  be  condemned  a.s  idolatrous  ;  but  that  m 
the  mass  they  were  without  warrant  in  the  Word  of 
God,  and  were  therefore  to  be  rejected  as  unlawful. 
In  regard  to  Church  government,  the  means 
^^•hich  the  Reformer  adopted  for  putting  an  end  to 
all  existing  corruptions  and  abuses,  and  prevent- 
ing their  recun-ence,  are  well  summed  up  by 
Dr.  Cumiingham.  He  sought  to  attain  this  end 
— "  Fii'st,  by  putting  an  end  to  anything  like  the 
exercise  of  monarchical  authoiity  in  the  Church,  or 
independent  power  vested  officially  in  one  man,  which 
was  the  origin  and  root  of  the  Papacy.  Second,  by 
falling  back  upon  the  combination  of  aristocracy  and 
democracy,  which  prevailed  for  at  least  the  first  two 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  Churches 
were  governed  by  the  common  council  of  Presbytere, 
and  these  Presbyters  were  chosen  by  the  Chiuehes 
themselves,  though  tried  and  ordained  by  those 
who  had  been  previously  adnuttcd  to  office.  Third, 
by  providing  against  the  foi-mation  of  a  spirit  of  a 
mere  priestly  caste,  by  associating  with  the  minis- 
ters in  the  atlministration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
a  class  of  men  who,  though  ordained  Presln^ters, 
were  usually  engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations 
of  society  ;  and  fourth,  by  trying  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  history  of  the  rise  and  growth  of 
the  prelacy  and  the  Papacy,  through  the  perversion 
of  the  one-man  power,  by  fastening  the  substance 
of  these  great  principles  upon  the  conscience  of  tlie 
Church  as  hmAiugjiirediviuo."^ 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CALVIN    ON"    TREDESTINATIOX    AND    ELECTION. 

Calvin's  Views  on  the  Affirmative  Side— God  as  the  Author  of  all  things  Ordains  all  that  is  to  come  to  pass — The 
Means  equally  with  the  End  comprehended  in  the  Decree — As  Sovereign,  God  Executes  all  that  comes  to  pass — 
Calvin's  Views  on  the  Negative  Side — Man  a  Free  Agent— Man  an  Accountable  Being— Calvin  maintained  side 
by  side  God's  Eternal  Ordination  and  Man'.^  Freedom  of  Action— Cannot  Reconcile  tlie  Two— Liberty  and 
Necessity — Tremendous  Difficulties  confessed  to  Atl.ach  to  Both  Theories— Explanations— Locke  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton— Growth  of  the  InslUules. 


Wf,  have  reserved  till  now  our  brief  statement  of 
Calvin's  views  on  the  subject  of  predestination  ai\d 
election — tlie  shroud,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  in  which 
he  has  wrapped  up  his  theology;  the  rock,  in  the 
view  of  others,  on  which  ho  has  planted  it.  Our 
business  as  historians  is  neither  to  impugn  nor 
to  defend,  but  simi)ly  to  narrate  ;  to  state,  with  all 


the  clearness,  fairness,  and  bre\ity  possible,  what 
Calvin  held  and  taught  on  this  great  point.  The 
absolute  sovereignty  of  God  was  Calvin's  corner- 
stone. As  the  Author  and  Ruler  of  his  own 
universe,  ho  held  that  Goil  nnist  proceed  in  liis 
government  of  his  creat\ires  according  to  a  definite 
|i1:in  ;  that  that  ))Ian  he  had  formc<l  unalterably 
:md   uiichangealily  from   everla-sting ;    that  it   em- 
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braced  not  merely  the  grander  issues  of  Provi- 
dence, but  the  whole  array  of  means  by  which 
these  issues  are  reached ;  that  this  plan  God  fully 
carries  out  in  time ;  and  that,  though  formed 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  it  is 
based  on  reasons  infinitely  wise  and  righteous, 
although  these  have  not  been  made  known  to  us. 
Such  was  Cah-in's  first  and  fundamental  position. 

This  larger  and  wider  form  of  the  question,  to 
which  is  given  the  name  of  predestination,  embraces 
and  disposes  of  the  minor  one,  namely,  election. 
If  God  from  everlasting  pre-oi'dained  the  whole 
history  and  ultimate  fate  of  all  his  creatures,  it 
follows  that  he  pre-ordained  the  destiny  of  each 
indi-s-idual.  Calvin  taught,  as  Augustine  had  done 
before  him,  that  out  of  a  race  aU  equally  guilty 
and  condemned,  God  had  elected  some  to  ever- 
lasting life,  and  that  this  decree  of  the  election  of 
some  to  life,  implied  the  reprobation  of  the  rest  to 
death,  but  that  their  own  sin  and  not  Crod's  decree 
was  the  reason  of  their  perishing.  The  Refonner 
further  was  careful  to  teach  that  the  election  of 
some  to'  life  did  not  proceed  on  God's  fore-know- 
ledge of  their  faith  and  good  works,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  their  election  was  the  efficient  cause 
of  their  faith  and  holiness. 

These  doctrines  the  Reformer  embi'aced  because 
it  appeared  to  him  that  they  were  the  doctrines 
taught  in  the  Scriptures  on  the  point  in  question ; 
that  they  were  proclaimed  in  the  facts  of  history ; 
and  that  they  w-ere  logically  and  Lne\itably  deducible 
from  the  idea  of  the  supremacy,  the  omnipotence, 
and  intelligence  of  God.  Any  other  scheme  ap 
peared  to  him  inconsistent  \\-ith  these  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  and,  in  fact,  a  dethroning  of  God  as  the 
Sovereign  of  the  universe  which  he  had  called  into 
existence,  and  an  abandonment  of  its  afi;iii-s  to 
blind  chance. 

Such  was  the  positive  or  afl&rmative  side  of 
Calvin's  views.  "We  shall  now  briefly  consider  the 
negative  side,  in  order  to  see  his  whole  mind  on  the 
question.  The  Refonner  abhorred  and  repudiated 
the  idea  that  God  was  the  Author  of  sin,  and  he 
denied  that  any  such  inference  could  be  legitimately 
drawn  from  his  doctrine  of  predestination.  He 
denied,  too,  with  the  siime  emphasis,  that  any  con- 
straint or  force  was  put  by  the  decree  upon  the  \nU 
of  man,  or  any  restraint  uiwn  his  actions  ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  all  men  enjoyed  that  sponfcmeity 
of  will  and  freedom  of  ivction  which  are  essential 
to  moral  accountability.  He  repudiated,  moreover, 
the  charge  of  fatiilism  which  luus  sometimes  been 
brought  against  liis  doctrine,  maintaining  tlmt  inas- 
much !us  the  means  were  fore-ordained  a-s  well  lus 
the  end,  his  teaching  had  just  the  opposite  efl'ect, 


and  instead  of  relaxing  it  tended  to  brace  the  soul, 
to  give  it  a  more  vigorous  temper ;  and  certainly 
the  qualities  of  perseverance  and  indomitable  energy 
which  were  so  conspicuously  shown  in  Calvin's  own 
life,  and  which  have  generally  characterised  those 
communities  who  have  embraced  his  scheme  of 
doctrine,  go  far  to  bear  out  the  Reformer  in  this 
particular,  and  to  show  that  the  belief  in  predesti- 
nation inspires  with  courage,  prompts  to  activity 
and  effort,  and  mightily  siistains  hope. 

The  Reformer  was  of  opinion  that  he  saw  in  the 
history  of  the  world  a  proof  that  the  belief  in  pre- 
destination— that  predestination,  namely,  which 
links  the  means  with  the  end,  and  arranges  that 
the  one  shall  be  reached  only  through  the  other 
— is  to  make  the  person  feel  that  he  is  working 
alongside  a  Power  that  cannot  be  baflBed ;  that 
he  is  pursuing  the  same  ends  which  that  Power 
is  prosecuting,  and  that,  therefore,  he  must  and  shall 
finally  be  crowned  with  victory.  This  had,  he 
thought,  been  exemplified  equally  in  nations  and  in 
indiwluals. 

Calvin  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  tre- 
mendous difficulties  that  environ  the  whole  subject. 
The  depth  as  well  as  range  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  vision  gave  him  a  fuller  and  clearer  view 
than  perhaps  the  majority  of  his  opponents  have 
had  of  these  great  difficulties.  But  these  attach, 
not  to  one  side  of  the  question,  but  to  both ;  and 
Cah"in  judged  that  he  could  not  escape  them,  nor 
even  diminish  them  by  one  iota,  by  shifting  his 
position.  The  absolute  fore-knowledge  of  Gotl  called 
up  all  these  difficulties  equally  with  his  absolute 
jire-oixlination ;  nay,  they  beset  the  question  of 
God's  executing  all  things  in  time  quite  as  much 
as  the  question  of  his  decreeing  all  things  from 
eternity.  Most  of  all  do  these  difficulties  present 
themselves  in  connection  ^rith  what  is  but  another 
form  of  the  same  question,  namely,  the  existence 
of  moral  e%'il.  That  is  an  awful  reality.  Why 
should  God,  all-powerful  and  all-hol_v,  have  created 
man,  foreseeing  that  he  would  sin  and  be  lost  ]  why 
not  have  created  him,  if  he  created  him  at  all, 
without  the  possibility  of  sinning  (  or  why  should 
not  God  cut  short  ui  the  cradle  that  existence  which 
if  allowed  to  develojt  ^vill,  he  foi-esees,  is.sue  in 
wrong  and  injury  to  othere,  and  in  the  niin  of  the 
pei-son  himself  i  Is  there  any  one,  whether  on  the 
Calvinistic  or  on  the  Arminiaii  side,  who  can  give 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  these  iiuestions  1  Calvin 
freely  n<lmitted  that  he  could  not  i-econcilc  God's 
absolute  sovereignty  with  man's  free  will ;  but  he 
felt  himself  obliged  to  ailmit  and  U-licve  both  ;  both 
iiccordingly  he  maintjiined  ;  though  it  was  not  in 
his  jjower,  nor,  he  belie\-ed,  in  the  jwwer  of  any 
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man,  to  establish  a  harmony  between  them.  Wliat 
he  aimed  at  was  to  proceed  in  this  solemn  path  as 
far  as  the  lights  of  revelation  and  reason  coiild 
conduct  liim ;  and  when  their  guidance  failed, 
when  he  came  to  the  thick  darkness,  and  stood  in 
the  presence  of  mysteries  that  refused  to  unveil 
themselves  to  him,  revei'ently  to  bow  down  and 
adore.' 

We  judged  it  essential  to  give  this  brief  account 
of  the  theology  of  the  Institutes.  The  book  was 
the  chest  that  contained  the  vital  forces  of  the 
Keformation.  It  may  be  likened  to  the  lining 
spirits  that  animated  the  wheels  in  the  prophet's 
vision.  The  leagues,  battles,  and  majestic  move- 
ments of  that  age  aU  proceeded  from  this  centre  of 


ix)wer — this  arcana  of  celestial  forces.  It  is  em- 
phatically the  Reformation.  The  book,  we  have 
said,  as  it  first  s;iw  the  light  m  Basle  in  1.536  was 
small  (pp.  514) ;  it  coa.sLsted  of  but  six  chaptei-s,  and 
was  a  sketch  in  outline  of  the  fundamental  piin- 
ciples  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  work  grew  into 
imity  and  strength,  gi-andeur  and  completeness,  Ity 
the  patient  and  persevering  touches  of  the  author, 
ivnd  when  completed  it  consisted  of  fom-  books  and 
eighty-four  chapters.  But  as  Ln  the  acom  is  -m-apped 
up  all  that  is  afterwards  evolved  in  the  fuU-giown 
oak,  so  in  the  first  small  edition  of  the  Institutes 
were  contained  all  the  great  piinciples  which  we 
now  possess,  fuUy  developed  and  demonstrated,  in 
the  last  and  completed  edition  of  1559. 


CHAPTER  XXY. 


CALVIS'S    APPEAL    TO    FRANCIS    I. 

Enthusiasm  evoked  by  the  appearance  of  the  7ns(if  i^(ts— Mai-shals  the  Eeformed  into  One  Host— Beauty  of  the  Style 
of  the  Institutes — Opinions  erpressed  on  it  by  Scaliger,  Sii-  William  Hamilton,  Principal  Cunningham,  11.  Nisai-d 
— The  Institutes  an  Apology  for  the  Eeformed — In  scathing  Indignation  compai-able  to  Tacitus— Home-thrusts — 
He  Addresses  the  King  of  France — Pleads  for  his  Brethi-en— They  Suffer  for  the  Gospel — Cannot  Abandon  it 
— Offer  themselves  to  Death— A  Warning — Grandeur  of  the  Appeal — Did  Francis  ever  Eead  this  Appeal? 


Thus  did  a  strong  ai-m  uplift  before  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe,  and  throw  loose  upon  the  winds,  a  banner 
round  which  thechddi-en  of  the  Eeformation  might 
rally.  Its  appearance  at  that  horn-  gi-eatly  inspu'ited 
tliem.  It  showed  them  that  they  had  a  righteous 
cause,  an  energetic  and  coiu-ageous  leader,  and  that 
they  were  no  longer  a  mere  multitude,  but  a  mar- 
shalled host,  whose  appointed  march  wa.s  over  a 
terrible  battle-field,  but  to  whom  there  was  also 
apjwiiited  a  triumph  worthy  of  their  cause  and  of 
the   kingly  spiiit  who  had   aiisen   to   lead   them. 


'  This  difficulty  has  been  equally  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  writere  on  the  doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity. 
For  instance,  we  find  Locke  (vol.  iii.,  p.  487;  fol.  ed.,  1751) 
saying,  "  I  cannot  have  a  clearer  perception  of  anything 
than  that  I  am  free,  yet  I  cannot  make  freedom  in  man 
consistent  with  omniscience  and  omnipotence  in  God, 
though  I  am  as  fully  persuaded  of  both  as  of  any  truth 
I  most  firmly  assent  to."  Locke  in  philosophy  was  a 
neeessitarian.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  a  libertarian,  ex- 
presses similar  views  on  this  question:  "How,  there- 
fore, I  repeat,  moral  liberty  is  possible  in  man  or  God, 
we  are  utterly  unable  speculatively  to  understand.  But, 
practically,  the  fact  that  we  are  free  is  given  to  us  in  the 
consciousness  of  an  imcompromising  law  of  duty,  in  the 
consciousness  of  our  moral  accountability."  "Liberty 
IS  thus  shown  to  be  inconceivable,  but  not  more  tlian 
its  contradictory  necessity;  yet,  though  inconceivable, 
liberty  is  shown  also  not  to  be  impossible."  (Discussions, 
pp.  024,  630.) 


"  Spreading,"  says  Felice,  "  widely  in  the  schools, 
in  the  cix.stles  of  the  gentry,  the  homes  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  the  workshops  of  the  common  people,  the 
Institutes  became  the  most  powerful  of  preaehei-s."  - 

The  style  of  the  work  wiis  not  less  fitted  to  arrest 
attention  than  the  contents.  It  seemed  as  if  pro- 
duced for  the  occasion.  In  flexibility,  tninsparency, 
and  power,  it  was  akin  to  the  beauty  of  the  truths 
that  were  entnisted  to  it,  and  of  which  it  was  made 
the  vehicle.  Yet  Cah-in  had  not  thought  of  style. 
The  gi'eat  doctrines  he  was  enunciating  engi-o.ssod 
him  entirely ;  and  the  free  and  majestic  march  of  liis 
thoughts  summoned  up  woi-ds  of  fitting  simplicity 
and  gi-andeur,  and  without  conscious  eflbrt  on  his 
part  nuirsluilled  them  in  the  most  eflective  order, 
and  arranged  thein  in  the  most  harmonious  iioriods. 
In  giving  France  a  religion,  Calvin  at  the  same 
time  gave  France  a  languajje. 

Men  who  have  had  but  little  sympathy  with  his 
theology  have  been  loud  in  their  pnvises  of  his 
genius.  Scaliger  said  of  him,  thi-ee  hundi-ed  yeai-s 
ago,  "  Cah-in  is  alone  among  theologians ;  thei-e  is 
no  ancient  to  compare  witli  him."  Sir  William 
Hamilton  in  our  own  day  has  indoi-setl  this  juilg- 
ment.     "  Looking    merely    to    his    learning    anil 

'  Felice,  Hi$t.  Prot.  France,  vol.  i.,  p.  3& 
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abUity,"  said  tliis  distinguished  metaphysician, 
"  Calvin  was  sujierior  to  all  modern,  jjerhajis  to  all 
ancient,  cUviues.  Succeeding  ages  hn\e  certainly 
not  exhibited  his  equal"  Dr.  Cunningham,  a 
most  competent  judge,  says :  "  The  Institutes  of 
Cal\"in  is  the  most  impoiiant  work  in  the  history 
of  theological   science It    may  be    said   to 


but  more  concise  and  serious  and  more  French.  "-' 
Another  French  writer  of  oui-  day,  who  does  not 
belong  to  the  Protestant  Church,  but  who  is  a 
profound  thinker,  has  characterised  the  Institutes 
as  "the  first  work  in  the  French  tongue  which  oflers 
a  methodical  plan,  well-arranged  matter,  and  exact 
composition.     Cah-iu,"  he  says,  "not  only  perfected 


JOHN   C.il. 


occuj)y,  in  the  science  of  tlieolog)-,  the  )<lace  which 
it  requires  Ijotli  the  Xovum  Ofgdnnm  of  Bacon  and 
the  Priiicijjia  of  Newton  to  till  up  in  jdiysical 
science."'  "Less  learned,"  sa^-s  Paul  Lacroix  of 
his  style,  "  elaboi-ate,  and  oniate  than  that  of  Rabe- 
lais, but  more  ready,  flexible,  and  skilful  in  ex- 
pressing all  the  shades  of  thought  and  feeling.  I^.ts 
ingenious,  agreeable,  and  rich  than  tliat  of  Amyot, 
but  keener  and  more  imposing.  Less  liigjily 
coloured    and  engaging   than  tliat   of  Montaigne, 


'  Cunningham,  Rf/ormcri  ami  Thcol.  of  Rijorm.,  p.  20S» 


the  language  by  enricliing  it,  he  created  a  (lectiliar 
fomi  of  language,  the  most  confonnable  to  the 
genius  of  our  country."  And  of  Calvin  himself  he 
says  :  "  He  treats  every  qtiestion  of  Cliristian  philo- 
sophy a-s  a  great  wnnter.  He  equals  the  most 
sulilime  iu  lii.s  grand  thouglits  upon  Gotl,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  was  equalled  but  not  suiiNusaeii 
by  Bossuet."^ 

A  scheme  of  doctrine,  a  co<.le  of  goveniiuent,  a 


•  Paul  Lacroii— BunRcner,  Co/vi»i,  p. 
»  M.  Nisanl,  Hist,  of  French  Lit. 
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plan  of  Church  organisation,  the  Institutes  was  at 
the  same  time  an  ajwlogy,  a  defence  of  the  perse- 
cuted, an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  pereecutor. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Fi-ancis  I.'  But  the  dedication 
did  not  nm  in  the  iisual  fomi.  Calvin  did  not 
approach  the  monarch  to  bow  and  gloze,  to  recoimt 
his  virtues  and  extol  his  greatness.  He  spoke  as 
it  becomes  onf  to  speak  who  pleads  for  the  ionocent 
condemned  at  unrighteous  tribunals,  and  for  tinith 
overborne  by  bloody  violence.  His  dedication  was 
a  noble,  most  affecting  and  thiilling  intercession 
for  his  brethren  in  France,  many  of  whom  were 
at  that  moment  languishing  in  prison  or  perishing 
at  the  stake. 

With  a  nobler  indignation  than  even  that  which 
bm-ns  on  the  pages  of  Tacitus,  and  in  a  style 
scai-cely  ioferior  in  its  rapid  and  scathing  power  to 
that  of  the  renowned  historian,  does  Calvin  proceed 
to  i-efiite,  rapidly  yet  conclusively,  the  leading 
charges  which  had  been  advanc«l  against  the 
disciples  of  the  Eefoi-mation,  iind  to  denounce  the 
terrible  an-ay  of  banishments,  proscriptions,  lines, 
dungeons,  toi-turings,  and  blaziog  piles,  with  which 
it  was  sought  to  root  them  out."  ■•  Yoiu-  doctiine 
is  new,"  it  was  said.  "Yes,"  Cal^-in  makes  answer, 
"  for  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  new."  '•'  By  what 
miracle  do  you  confirm  it?"  it  had  been  asked. 
Calvin,  glancing  contemptuously  at  the  sort  of 
miracles  which  the  priests  sometimes  employed  to 
confirm  the  Eomish  doctrine,  replies,  "  By  those 
mii-acles  which  in  the  early  age  so  abundantly 
attested  the  di^-inity  of  the  Gospel — the  holy  lives 
of  its  disciples."  '-You  contradict  the  Fathers," 
it  had  been  farther  urged.  The  Eeformer  twits  his 
accusers  with  "  adoring  the  slips  and  errors  "  of  the 
Fathers  ;  but  "  when  they  .speak  well  they  either 
do  not  hear,  or  they  misinterpret  or  coi-rupt  what 
they  say."  That  is  a  very  extraoi-dinaiy  way  of 
showing  respect  for  the  Fathers.  "  Despise  the 
Fathers!"  "Why,  the  Fathers  are  our  best 
friends."  He  was  a  Father,  Epiphanius,  who  said 
that  it  was  an  abomination  to  set  up  an  image  in  a 
Christian  temple.  He  was  a  Father.  Pope  Gelasius, 
who  maintainetl  that  the  bread  and  \rine  remain 
imchanged  in  the  Euchari.st.  He  was  a  Father, 
Augu.stine,  who  aflii-med  that  it  was  rash  to  assert 
any  doctrine  which  did  not  rest  on  the  clear  testi- 
mony of  Scripture.  But  the  Fathers  come  fa.ster 
than  Cah-in  can  receive  their  eWdence,  and  so  a 
crowd  of  names  are  thrown  into  the  margin,  who 

'  "Potentigsimo  Illustrissimoque  Monarcha-,  Francisco, 
Francorum  Regi  Christiaaissimo,  Principi  suo,  Joannes 
Calvintia,  pacem  ac  galutem  in  Christo  procatur."  (Pra- 
fatin  n.l  R^yem  OaUia—CaMni  0pp.,  vol.  il.) 

■■  Prirfatio  ad  Reyem  GaUia. 


all  with  "  one  heart  :uid  one  mouth  "  execrated  and 
condemned  "the  sophistical  reasonings  and  scho- 
lastic \vranglings"  with  which  the  Word  of  God 
had  been  made  void.'' 

Tiu-ning  round  on  his  accusers  and  waxing  a  little 
warm,  Calvin  demands  who  they  are  who  "make 
war  with  such  savage  cmelty  in  behalf  of  the  ma-s-s, 
of  piu-gatoiy,  of  pilgi-images,  and  of  similai-  follies," 
and  why  it  is  that  they  display  a  zeal  in  behalf  of 
these  things  which  they  have  never  sho^vn  for  the 
Gospel  ?  "  Why  V  he  replies,  "  but  because  their  | 
God  is  their  belly,  and  theii-  religion  the  kitchen  "*  ] 
— a  rejoinder  of  which  it  is  easier  to  condemn  the 
coarseness  than  to  impugn  the  truth. 

If  then-  cause  were  imjust,  or  if  their  Hves  had 
been  wicked,  they  refused  not  to  die ;  but  the 
Eeformer  complains  that  the  most  atrocious 
aUumnies  had  been  poured  into  the  eai-s  of  the  kin" 
to  make  their  tenets  appeal-  odious,  and  their  per- 
sons hat€fid.  "  They  plotted,"  it  was  said,  "  to 
pluck  the  sceptre  from  his  band,  to  overturn  his 
tribimals,  to  abolish  ;dl  laws,  to  make  a  spoil  of 
loi-dships  and  heritages,  to  remove  all  the  landmarks 
of  order,  and  to  plunge  all  peoples  imd  states  in  war, 
anarchy,  and  i-uin." '  Had  the  accusation  been  true, 
Calvin  woidd  have  been  dumb  ;  he  would  have 
been  covered  with  shame  and  confusion  before  the 
king.  But  i-aising  his  head,  he  says,  "  I  turn  to 
you.  Sire  ...  Is  it  po3.sible  that  we,  from  whom 
a  seditious  word  was  never  heard  when  we  lived 
under  you,  should  plot  the  subvereion  of  king- 
doms ?  And,  what  is  more,  who  now,  after  being 
expelled  from  our  houses,  cease  not  nevertheless  to 
pray  to  God  for  your  prosperity,  and  that  of  j-our 
kingdom."  As  regards  their  cause,  so  defame<l  by 
enemies,  it  was  simply  the  Gosi^el  of  Jesus  Clirist 
their  only  ciime  wa.s  that  tliey  believed  the  Gospel. 
They  who  were  maintaining  it  were  a  ))oor,  despiaible 
people — nay,  if  the  king  liked  it,  "  the  scum  of  the 
earth  ; "  but  thougli  its  confe.ssoi-s  were  weak,  the 
cause  was  great ;  "  it  is  exaltetl  far  above  all  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  world  ;  for  it  is  not  ours, 
but  that  of  the  living  Gotl  and  his  Clirist,  whom 
God  has  made  King  to  nde  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  rivei-s  unto  the  ends  of  tlie  earth."  He 
hatl  not  come  before  the  king  to  beg  toleration  for 
that  cause — the  men  of  those  days  could  no  more 
conceive  of  a  goveninient  tolerating  two  opjwsing 
religions  than  of  a  judge  deciding  in  favour  of  two 
rival  claimants — what  Calvin  deniandetl  was  that 
their  caitse  sliould  receive  that  submission  which  ia 

'  Pnrfaiio  ad  Regem  Oallitr. 

*  "Cur?  Nisi  quia  illis  Dons  vontor  est,  culina  religio." 
(Prrrfatio  ad  Regent  GaUia.) 

*  Prcr/atio  ad  Regem  GaUia. 
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the  right  of  truth ;  that  the  king  should  embrace, 
not  tolerate. 

But  if  this  may  not  be,  Calvin  says  in  effect, 
if  injustice  shall  still  be  meted  out  to  us,  be  it 
knowTi  unto  you,  O  king,  that  we  wiU  not  abandon 
the  truth,  or  bow  down  to  the  gods  that  Rome  has 
set  up.  As  sheep  appointed  unto  the  slaughter,  we 
shall  take  meekly  whatever  sufferings  you  are  pleased 
to  inflict  upon  us.  We  offer  our  persons  to  your 
prisons,  our  limbs  to  your  racks,  our  necks  to  your 
axes,  and  our  bodies  to  your  fires ;  but  know  that 
there  is  One  in  whose  sight  our  blood  is  precious, 
and  in  shedding  it  you  are  removing  the  firmest 
defenders  of  your  throne  and  of  your  laws,  and  pre- 
paiing  for  your  house  and  realm  a  terrible  overthrow. 
Tlie  yeai's  will  quickly  revolve  ;  the  cup  will  be  filled 
up ;  and  then — but  let  us  quote  the  very  words  in 
which  the  young  Reformer  closes  this  appeal  to 
the  great  monarch  :  "I  have  set  before  you  the 
iniquity  of  our  calumniators.  I  have  desired  to 
soften  your  heart  to  the  end  that  you  would  give 
our  cause  a  healing.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to 
regain  your  favour,  if  you  should  be  pleased  to  reiwl 
without  anger  tliis  confession,  which  is  our  defence 
before  your  Majesty.  But  if  malevolent  persons  stop 
your  ears ;  if  the  accused  have  not  an  opportunity 
of  defending  themselves ;  if  impetuous  furies,  un- 
restrained by  your  order,  stUl  exercise  their  cinielty 
by  imprisonments  and  by  scourging,  by  tortures, 
mutilation,  and  the  stake  ....  verily,  as  sheep 
given  up  to  slaughter,  we  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity.  Yet  even  then  we  shall  possess 
our  souls  in  patience,  and  shall  wait  for  the  strong 
hand  of  the  Lord.  Doubtless,  it  wUl  be  stretched 
forth  in  due  season.  It  will  appear  armed  to  de- 
liver the  poor  from  their  afflictions,  and  to  punish 
the  desjjisers  who  are  now  making  merry  so  boldly. 

"  May  the  Lord,  the  King  of  kings,  establish 
your  throne  in  righteousness  and  your  seat  in 
equity."' 

In  penning  this  appeal  Cahdn  occupied  one  of  the 
sublimest  positions  in  all  history.  He  stood  at  a 
great  bar — the  throne  of  France.  He  pleaded  before 
a  va.st  assembly — all  Christendom  ;  nay,  all  ages  ; 
and  a.s  regards  the  cause  which  he  sustained  at  this 
august  bai-,  and  in  presence  of  thia  immense  con- 


'  Prafalxo  ad  Regcm  Gallia:. 


course  of  nations  and  ages,  it  was  the  greatest  in 
the  world,  inasmuch  as  it  was  that  of  the  Grospel 
and  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  With  what  feel- 
ings, one  naturally  asks,  did  Francis  I.  read 
this  appeal?  Or  i-ather  did  he  read  it  at  all? 
It  is  commonly  thought  that  he  did  not.  His 
heart  hardened  by  pleasure,  and  his  ears  pre- 
occupied with  evil  counsellors,  this  ciy  of  a  suffering 
Church  could  find  no  audience  ;  it  swept  past  the 
thi-one  of  France,  and  mounted  to  the  throne  of 
heaven. 

But  before  the  "  strong  arm "  to  which  Calvin 
had  alluded  should  be  "  stretched  forth  "  more  than 
two  centuries  were  to  pass  away.  These  martyrs 
had  to  wait  till  "  their  brethi-en "  also  should  be 
slain  as  they  had  been.  B\it  meanwhile  there  were 
given  unto  them  the  "  white  robes  "  of  this  triumph- 
ant vindication  ;  for  scarcely  were  their  ashes  cold 
when  this  eloquent  and  touching  appeal  was  plead- 
ing for  them  in  many  of  the  tongues  of  Eui'ope, 
thrilling  evei-y  heart  with  the  stoi-y  of  their  \vrongs, 
and  inspiring  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to 
brave  the  tyrant's  fury,  and  at  the  risk  of  torture 
and  death  to  confess  the  Gospel.  This  was  then- 
"  first  resurrection."  What  they  had  sown  in 
weakness  at  the  stake  rose  in  power  in  the  I^isti- 
tutes.  Calvin,  gathering  as  it  were  all  their 
martyr-piles  into  one  blazing  torch,  and  holding  it 
aloft,  made  the  splendour  of  their  cause  and  of  theii- 
names  to  shine  from  the  east  even  mito  the  west 
of  Christendom. 

The  publication  of  the  Institutes  placed  Calvin 
in  the  van  of  the  Reformed  hosts.  He  was  hence- 
foi-ward  the  recognised  chief  of  the  Reformation. 
HLs  retreat  was  now  known,  and  this  city  on  tlie 
edge  of  the  Black  Forest,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
could  no  longer  afford  him  the  privacy  he  sought. 
Men  from  every  country  were  beginning  to  seek 
him  out,  and  gather  round  him.  Rising  uj),  he 
hastily  tpiitted  Bjjsle,  and  crossing  "  Itiily's  snowy 
wall "  (by  what  route  is  not  knowni),  and  liolding  on 
his  way  across  the  plain  of  Lombardy  till  he  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  he  found  an  ;i.sylum  at  the 
court  of  Rente,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
and  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  who,  like  Margaret  of 
Valois,  hiul  opened  her  heart  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation.  Calvin  disappears  for  awhile  from 
the  scene. 
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ELSE  AJVD  ESTABLISroiEXT   OF  PKOTESTAXTISM  AT   GENEVA. 


CHAPTER  I. 


GENEVA  :    THE    CITY    AND    ITS    HISTORY. 

Protestantism  finds  a  New  Centre— The  Lake  Leman— Geneva— Its  Site — Its  Diminutive  Size — Sneers— History  of 
Geneva— Four  Names,  Julius  Ceesar,  Honorius,  Charlemagne,  the  Eeformafion,  indicate  the  Four  Stages  of  its 
History — The  Bishop  its  First  Euler — Intrigues  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy — Pope  Martin  V.  takes  from  the  Genevese 
the  right  of  Electing  their  Bishop— Exercises  it  liimself — Appoints  a  Prince  of  Savoy  to  be  Bishop  of  Geneva — Its 
Independence  on  the  point  of  being  Extinguished- New  Life — War  between  the  Prince-Bishop  and  the  Citizens — 
Boni vard — His  Picture  of  the  Popes — Berthelier — His  Devotion  to  his  Country — Le vrier—  His  Love  of  Justice — 
The  War  Then  and  Now — Wonderful  Preservation  of  Geneva's  Independence — A  Higher  Liberty  Approaching. 


Protestantism  lias  now  received  its  completed 
logical  and  doctrinal  development,  and  a  new  and 
more  central  position  must  be  foimd  for  it.  Before 
returning  to  the  open  stage  of  the  great  Empires  of 
France  and  Grermany,  and  resuming  our  narrative 
of  the  renovating  powers  which  the  Reformation 
had  called  forth,  with  the  gi-eat  social  and  jiolitical 
re\olutions  which  came  in  its  train,  we  must  de\ote 
our  attention  to  a  city  that  is  about  to  become  the 
second  metropolis  of  Protestantism. 

In  leaving  the  wide  arena  of  empii'e  where  Pro- 
testantism is  jostled  by  dukes,  prelates,  and  em- 
perore,  and  moves  amid  a  blaze  of  State  pageantries, 
and  in  shutting  ourselves  up  in  a  little  town  whose 
name  history,  as  yet,  had  hardly  deigned  to  men- 
tion, and  whose  diminutive  size  is  all  but  annihilated 
by  the  mighty  mountainous  masses  amid  which 
it  is  placed,  we  make  a  great  transition.  But  if 
the  stage  is  narrow,  and  if  Protestantism  is  stri]iped 
of  all  that  dra])ery  and  pomp  which  make  it  so  im- 
posing on  the  wider  arena,  we  shall  here  have  a 
closer  view  of  the  principle  itself,  and  be  the  better 
able  to  mark  its  sublimity  and  power,  in  the  mighty 
impulses  which  fi-om  this  centre  it  is  to  .send  abroad, 
in  order  to  plant  piety  and  nourish  liliiM-ty  in  other 
countries. 

In  the  valley  which  the  J\ua  on  the  one  .side, 
and  the  white  Alps  on  the  otiier,  enclose  within 
their  gigantic  amis,  lies  the  miiror-like  I/'iiian.  At 
the  point  where  the  Rhone  guslies  from  the  lake  a 
bulging  rock  bristles  up,  and,  running  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent  a  little  space  along  the  shoi-e  of  the 
Leman,  fomis  a  pedc-stal  for  the  city  of  Gene\ii. 
The  little  town  looks  down  ujion  the  ])lacid  watei-s 
of  the  hike  spread  out  at  its  feet,  and  Ix-holds  its 
own  image  miiTored  clearly,  but  not  gi-andlj',  foi' 
architectural  magnificence  is  not  one  of  the  clia- 


racteristic  features  of  the  city,  especially  in  the 
times  of  which  we  write.  A  few  miles  awaj',  on 
the  other  side,  another  rock  shoots  up,  dai'k,  pre- 
cipitous, and  attaining  the  dignity  of  a  moimtain — 
lofty  it  would  seem  in  any  other  country,  but  here 
it  has  to  compete  with  the  gigantic  piles  of  the 
Alps — and,  liendmg  crest-like,  leans  over  Geneva, 
which  it  appears  to  guard.  A  few  acres  suffice  to 
give  standing-room  to  the  city.  Its  jiopulation  in 
the  days  of  Calvin  numbered  only  some  12,000, 
and  even  now  does  not  much  exceed  30,000.  Its 
cantonal  territory  is  the  smallest  in  all  Switzerland, 
that  of  Zug  excepted.  Its  diminutive  size  jjrovoked 
the  sneer  of  the  philosopher  of  Ferney,  who  could 
survey  it  all  standing  at  his  door.  "  When  I  dress 
my  peruke,"  said  Voltaire,  "  I  powder  the  whole 
republic."  The  Emjieror  Paid  sarcastictdly  called 
the  stniggles  of  its  citizens  "  a  tempest  in  a  tea- 
pot." In  days  prior  to  the  utterance  of  these  .sar- 
casms and  taunts — that  is,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century — this  little  to\vn  excited  other 
emotions  than  tho.se  of  contempt,  and  was  the  butt 
of  other  assaidts  than  those  of  sarcasm.  It  brought 
pallor  into  the  face  of  monarchs.  It  plucked  the 
sceptr(!  fi'om  the  grasp  of  mighty  empires,  and 
showed  tlie  world  that  it  knew  how  (d  extend  and 
])erpetuate  its  sway  by  making  itself  the  metr(>|)()lis 
of  (hat  mor.d  and  spiritual  movement  which,  wliat^ 
ever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  city  itself,  even  should 
its  site  liecome  the  bare  rock  it  once  wa.s,  would 
continue  to  spread  abroad  to  all  co\intries,  and 
travel  down  to  all  the  ages  of  the  futui'e. 

Turning  from  its  site  to  its  history,  Geneva  dates 
from  Iiefoi-e  the  Christian  era,  and  is  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  less  ancient  than  tlial  otlier  city,  that  takes  tlio 
pi'o\iil  name  of  "  Kternal,"  and  with  which  it  has 
been  Geneva's  lot,  in  these  last  ages,  to  do  battle. 
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Biu-ied  first  amid  the  dense  shadows  of  paganism, 
and  next  amid  the  not  less  dense  shadows  of 
Pojjeiy,  Geneva  remained  for  ages  imknown,  and 
gave  no  augury  to  the  world  of  the  imjjoi-tant  part 
it  was  destined  to  play,  at  a  most  eventful  epoch, 
in  the  histoiy  of  nations.  It  comes  first  into  view 
in  connection  with  the  gi-eat  Julius,  who  stumbled 
upon  it  cis  he  was  pui-suing  his  cajfeer  of  northern 
conquest,  and  wrote  its  name  in  his  Commentaries, 
where  it  figures  as  "  the  la-st  fortress  of  the  Allo- 
broges."'  But  the  conqueror  passed,  and  -with 
him  j)assed  the  light  which  had  touched  for  a 
moment  this  sub-Alpine  stronghold.  It  fell  back 
again  into  the  darkness.  Under  Honorius,  in  the 
fourth  century,  it  became  a  city.  It  rose  into  some 
eminence,  and  even  was  possessed  of  a  little  liberty, 
in  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  But  a  tetter  day-spring 
awaited  Geneva.  The  rising  sun  of  the  Reforma- 
tion struck  full  upon  it,  and  this  small  town  became 
one  of  the  lights  of  the  world. 

But  we  must  glance  back,  and  see  what  a  long 
preparation  the  little  city  had  to  undergo  for  its 
great  destiny.  The  dissolution  of  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne  set  Geneva  free  to  consider  after  what 
fashion  it  should  govern  itself.  At  this  ciisis  its 
bishop  stepped  forward  and  claimed,  in  addition  to 
its  spiritual  oversight,  the  right  to  exercLse  its  tem- 
jwnil  government.  The  citizens  conceded  the  claim 
only  ■within  certain  limits.  Still  preserving  their 
liberties,  they  took  the  bishop  into  partnership  with 
them  in  the  civic  jurisdiction.  The  election  of  the 
bishop  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and,  before 
jjeiTnitting  him  to  mount  the  episcopal  chair,  they 
made  him  take  an  oath  to  preseri'e  theii-  franchises^' 
In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centiuy  the  inde- 
l*ndence  of  (Jeneva  began  to  1)e  menaced  by  the 
Counts  of  Savoy.  That  ambitious  house,  which 
was  labouring  to  exalt  itself  bj'  absorbing  its  neigh- 
Ixjurs'  territory  into  its  own,  had  cast  covetous  eyes 
mwn  Geneva.  It  would  roimd  off  their  dominions  ; 
'lesides,  they  were  sharp-sighted  enough  to  see  that 
there  wei-e  certain  principles  at  work  in  this  little 
Alpine  town  which  made  them  imeasy.  But 
neither  intrigues  nor  arms — and  the  Piinces  of 
Savoy  employed  both — could  jirevail  to  this  end. 
The  citizens  of  Geneva  knew  how  it  fai-ed  -vnth  them 
under  the  staff  of  their  bishop,  but  they  did  not 
know  how  it  might  go  \vith  them  under  the  sword 
of  the  warrior,  and  so  they  stubbornly  declined  the 
protection  of  their  iwwerful  neighbour. 

In  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  the  Counts  of  Savoy, 
now  become   dukes,  still  perseveiing  in  their  at- 

'  Be  BeUo  OaUico,  i.  C. 

*  Spon,  Hist,  de  Qenive,  in.,  p.  108. 


tempts  to  biing  the  brave  little  city  under  their 
yoke,  besought  the  aid  of  a  power  which  histoiy 
attests  has  done  more  than  all  the  dukes  and 
warriors  of  C'hiistendom  to  extingtdsh  liberty. 
Duke  Aniadeus  VIII.,  who  had  added  Piedmont 
to  his  hereditaiy  dominions,  iis  if  to  exemplify  the 
adage  that  "  ambition  gi'ows  by  what  it  feeds  on," 
jjetitioned  Pofje  Martin  V.  to  vest  in  bim  the 
secular  lordship  of  Geneva.  The  citizens  scented 
what  was  in  the  wind,  and  kno^ving  that  "  Rome 
ought  not  to  lay  its  paiv  upon  kingdoms,"  resolved 
to  brave  the  Pope  himself  if  need  were.  Laying 
their  hands  upon  the  Gospels,  they  exclaimed, 
"  No  alienation  of  the  city  or  of  its  ten-itory — this 
we  swear."  Amadeus  withdrew  before  the  firm 
attitude  of  the  Genevese. 

Not  so  the  Pope ;  he  continued  to  prosecute  the 
intrigue,  deeming  the  little  to^vn  but  a  nest  of 
eaglets  among  crags,  which  it  were  ^dse  betimes 
to  pull  down.  But,  more  crafty  than  the  duke,  he 
tried  another  tack.  Depriving  the  citizens  of  the 
right  of  electing  their  bishop,  Martin  V.  took  the 
nomination  into  his  own  hands,  and  thus  opened 
the  way  for  quietly  traiLsfening  the  mimicipal  rule 
of  Geneva  to  the  House  of  Savoy.  All  he  had 
now  to  do  was  to  appoint  a  Prince  of  Savoy  as 
its  bishop.  By-and-by  this  was  done;  and  the 
straggle  -with  the  Savoy  power  was  no  longer  out^ 
side  the  waUs  only,  it  was  mainly  within.  The  ei-a 
that  now  ojiened  to  Geneva  was  a  stormy  and  bloody 
one.  IntiTgues  and  iiimours  of  intrigues  kept  the 
citizens  in  jjerpetual  disquiet.  The  city  saw  itself 
stripped  of  its  privileges  and  immunities  one  by 
one.  Its  annual  fair  was  transfeired  to  Lyons, 
and  the  crowd  of  merchants  and  tradei-s  which  had 
flocked  to  it  from  beyond  the  Alps,  from  the  towns 
of  France,  and  from  across  the  Rhine,  ceased  to  be 
seen.  Tales  of  priestly  scandals— for  the  imion  of 
the  two  ofiices  in  their  prince-bishop  only  heljjed  to 
develop  the  woi-st  qualities  of  both — passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  and  polluted  the  veiy  aii-.  If 
Geneva  was  growing  weaker,  Savoy  Wius  growing 
stronger.  The  absoi-ption  of  one  jjetty  principality 
after  another  was  daily  enlarging  the  dominions  of 
the  duke,  which,  sweeping  past  and  around  Geneva, 
enclosed  it  as  in  a  net,  with  a  hostile  land  bristling 
with  ciustles  and  swarming  with  foes.  It  was  said 
that  there  were  more  Savoyards  than  Genevese  who 
heard  the  bells  of  St  Pierre.  Such  was  the  jjosition 
in  wliich  the  oiwning  of  the  bL\tcenth  ccntmy 
found  Geneva.  This  small  but  ancient  munici- 
pality was  seemingly  on  the  jwint  of  being  absorlx'd 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Hou.so  of  Savoy.  Its 
histoiy  appeared  to  be  closed.  The  vulture  of  the 
Alps,  which  had  hovered  above  it  for  centuries, 
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had  but  to  swoop  down  upon  it  and  transfix  it  \\ith 
his  talons. 

At  that  moment  a  new  life  suddenly  sprang  np 
in  the  devoted  city.  To  preserve  the  remnant  of 
theii-  franchises  was  not  enough ;  the  citizens 
resolved  to  recover  what  had  been  lost.  But  in 
order  to  this  many  battles  had  to  be  fought,  and 
much  blood  spUt.  Iieo  X.,  about  the  same  time 
that  he  dispatched  Tetzel  to  Germany  to  sell  indul- 
gences, sent  a  scion  of  the  House  of  Savoy  to  Geneva 
(1513)  as  bishop.  Bj'  the  tiret  the  Pojie  ch-ew  forth 
Luther  from  his  convent,  by  the  second  he  paved 
the  way  for  Calvia.  Tlie  newly-appointed  bLshop, 
known  ui  history  as  the  •'  Bastard  of  Savoy,"  brought 


that  strife.  Xow  it  was  the-  bishop  who  was  be- 
sieged in  his  palace,  and  now  it  was  the  citizens 
who  were  butcheied  upon  their  o'vra  streets  bv  the 
bishop's  soldiere.  To-day  it  was  the  Ba-stai-d  who 
was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  to- 
moiTow  it  was  some  leader  of  the  patriots  who  Wits 
apprehended,  tortured,  beheaded,  and  his  ghastly 
remains  hung  up  in  tlie  public  gaze  as  a  warning 
to  othei-s.  But  if  blood  was  shed,  it  was  blood  that 
leads  to  victoiy.  The  j>atriots,  who  numbei-e<l  only 
nine  at  firet,  multiplied  from  yejir  to  year,  though 
from  year  to  year  the  straggle  gi-ew  only  the 
bloodier.  The  Gospel  had  not  yet  entered  the 
sates   of  Cx^neva.     The   struggle   so   far   was   for 
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to  the  episcopal  throne  of  Geneva  a  Ixxly  foul  vn.t\\ 
disease,  the  frait  of  his  debaucheries,  and  a  sold  yet 
more  foul  ;  but  he  was  a  tit  jiei-son  for  the  purjwses 
foi-  which  lie  had  been  chosen.  Tlie  matter  had 
been  nicely  an-anged  between  the  Pope,  the  duke, 
and  the  Ba.stard.'  "  John  of  Savoy  swore  to  hand 
over  the  temjioral  juiisdiction  of  the  city  to  the 
duke,  and  the  Pojje  swore  he  would  foice  the  city 
to  submit  to  the  duke,  under  pain  of  incuning  tlie 
tluuiders  of  the  Vatican."- 

From  that  time  there  was  ceaseless  and  bitter 
war  between  the  citizens  of  Geneva  on  one  side, 
and  the  duke  and  the  bLshop  on  the  other.  It  is 
not  our  business  to  i-ecord  the  various  fortune  of 


'  Euchat,  Hist.  Reform.  Suisse,  torn,  i.,  p.  325;  Lau- 
banne,  1833. 

-  Ui-ni  MS.,  discovered  by  D'Aubi?no  in  the  Librury  at 
Bern — Uitt.  Re/onn.  in  Europe,  vol.  i.,  p.  47. 


liberty  only,  a  name  then  denoting  that  which 
was  man's  noblest  bu-thriglit  after  the  Gospel,  and 
which  found  as  its  champions  men  of  pure  and  lofty 
said.  Wittemberg  and  Geneva  had  not  yet  Ix-come 
fused  ;  the  two  liberties  had  not  yet  iniited  their 
anns. 

Among  the  names  that  illustrate  this  struggle, 
.so  important  from  what  was  to  conic  after,  ai-e  the 
well-kno^^^l  ones  of  Bonivanl,  Bertlielier,  and 
Lcvrier — a  distinguished  trio,  to  whom  modem 
liberty  owes  much,  though  the  stage  on  which  they 
figured  was  a  nan-ow  one. 

Bonivard  was  a  son  of  tlie  Renais-sjince.  A 
scholar  and  a  man  of  wit.  he  drew  his  inspiratitm 
for  liberty  from  a  classic  font.  From  his  Prioiy  «f 
St.  Victor  this  accoin])lished  and  libend-niinded 
man  assailed  Rome  with  the  shafts  of  sjitire.  If 
his  erudition  was  less  ]>ix)found  and  his  tjiste  less 
exquisite   than  that  of  Enusmus,   his  courage  \n& 
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gi-eatcr.  'I'l.o  scholar  of  Rotterdiiin  fliigclhited  t}io 
mail  ill  hen;f.  lut  spared  the  iriau  in  ]iin|ile  :  the 
IVi.ri-  if  St.  Vi>t(.i-  <h-.i]t  .■.|ii.-.l    jiislire  t(i  iiKiiik  .-111(1 


incii    ill  tiiU'S  and  chiiiH,  and  preferi'ed  to  have  it 
done  uiiliriili'ulli/.      He  thought  too  that  it  woukl 

1..   w,ll   if  Ills  ■•  n.ilii:.    ,■'  |h:--.      .a  r.   i:tl|.li..lin.ss. 


'(i|if'.      JIo  laxhed  the   igiioiaiicc  and   low   \  ices  (jf  tliough  that  was  a  iiiar\i-l  lie  did  not  exjiect  soon  to 

lie  former,  but  castigated  yet  more   severely  the  see.      "  I  liave  live-d,"  lie  siiid,  "to  see  three  Popes, 

lide,  luxury,  and  ambition  of  the  latter.     He  mis-  First,   Alexander  VI.   [Borgia]    a  .sharp  fellow,    a 

nisted  the  plan  Rcjmo  liad  hit  on  of  regeneratii)g  ne'er-do-weel  ...   a  man   without  oonscieni-,   and 
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■n'ithout  Goil.  Next  came  Julius  II.,  proud,  choleric, 
stuiMng  his  bottle  more  than  his  breviary,  mad 
about  his  Poj^edom,  and  having  no  thought  but 
how  lie  coidd  subdue  not  only  the  earth,  but  heaven 
aud  hell.  Lout  appeai-ed  Leo  X.,  the  present  Pope, 
learned  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  especially  a  good 
musician,  a  great  glutton,  a  deep  drinker ;  jx)ssess- 
ing  beautiful  pag&s,  whom  the  Italians  style  rayazzi 

above  all,   don't  trust   Leo  X.'s   word  ; 

he  can  disj)ense  othei-s,  and  siu-ely  can  dispense 
himself."'  He  brusquely  allegorised  the  Cierman 
Eefoi-mation  thus  :  "  Leo  X.  and  his  predecessoi-s," 
said  the  prior,  "  have  always  tiiken  the  Germans 
for  Ijea-sts ;  joecom  campi,  they  were  called,  and 
rightly  too,  for  these  simple  Saxons  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  saddled  and  ridden  like  asses.  The 
Popes  threatened  them  -witli  cudgelling  (excommu- 
nications), enticed  them  with  thistles  (indulgences), 
and  so  made  them  trot  to  the  mill  to  bring  away 
the  meal  for  them.  But  having  one  day  loaded  the 
ass  toohea\ily,  Leo  made  him  gib,  so  that  the  flour 
was  spilt,  and  the  white  bread  lost.  That  ass  is 
called  Marlin  like  all  asses,  and  his  surname  is 
Luther,  which  sigiulies  enUgJdencr."  ^ 

The  lettered  and  gentlemanly  Prior  of  St.  Victor 
had  not  a  little  of  the  cold,  sneering,  scejjtical  spirit 
that  belonged  to  the  Eenaissance.  He  "  put  on 
his  gloves "  when  he  came  iu  contact  with  the 
citizens  of  Geneva ;  they  were  somewhat  too  bluff 
and  outspoken  for  him  ;  nevertheless  he  continued 
steadfastly  on  their  side,  and,  with  not  a  few  tempta- 
tions to  act  a  contrary  part,  proved  himself  a  true 
friend  of  liVjei-ty.  He  was  .seized  with  the  idea  that 
were  he  Bishoi)  and  Prince  of  Geneva,  he  would 
have  it  in  his  jjower  to  liberate  his  native  city.  He 
even  set  off  to  Eome  in  the  hope  of  realising  a 
j>roject  which  eveiy  one  who  knew  who  Bonivard 
was,  and  what  Rome  was,  must  have  deemed 
chimerical.  It  was  found  at  Rome  that  he  had  not 
the  (jmte  for  a  bishop,  and  he  returned  withoiit  the 
mitre.  It  was  a  wonder  to  many  that  he  was 
permitted  to  return  at  all,  and  the  prior  must  have 
been  thankful  for  his  escaj>e. 

Boi-thclier  was  cast  in  another  niouM.  He  was 
the  tribinie  of  the  i)eople ;  he  talked,  laughed,  and 
caroused  with  them  ;  he  songlit  esjiecially  to  sur- 
round himself  with  the  youth  of  Geneva  ;  for  tiiis 
end  he  st\idied  their  tastes,  and  entered  into  all 
their  amusements,  but  all  the  while  he  was  on  the 
watch  for  fitting  occasions  of  firing  them  with  his 
own  spirit  of  hatred  of  tyi-aiuiy,  and  devotion  to 


'  Ailvii  ft  Deris  (U  la  fJoxiree  de  VTiUlutrie  I'apali-,  j).  .Tt  - 
qiiot(!<l  by  D"Auhi(fiu',  7/i.rf.  Pf/.  in  Enropt^,  vol.  i.,  p.  1(50. 
-  Ihid.,  p.  80 — quoted  by  D'Aubi(fne,  vol.  i.,  p.  101. 


the  public  welfare.  He  was  sagacious,  ready,  in- 
domitable, and  careless  of  life.  He  knew  what  the 
struggle  was  coming  to  as  regarded  himself,  but  he 
did  not  bemoan  the  hard  fate  awaiting  him,  know- 
ing that  there  was  a  mysterious  and  potent  power 
in  blood  to  advance  the  cause  for  which  it  was 
shed. 

The  third  of  a  group,  individually  so  ludike,  yet 
at  one  in  the  cause  of  their  country's  ancient  fi-ee- 
dom,  was  Levrier.  He  was  calm,  severe,  logical ; 
his  ideal  was  justice.  He  was  a  judge,  and  what- 
ever was  not  according  to  law  ought  to  be  resisted 
and  overthrown.  The  bishop's  regime  was  one  con- 
tinuous penereion  of  right ;  it  must  be  bi'ought  to 
an  end :  so  pleaded  Levrier.  From  time  imme- 
morial the  men  of  Geneva  had  been  free :  what 
light  had  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  his  creature,  the 
bishop,  to  make  slaves  of  them  i  Neither  the  duke 
nor  the  bishop  wsis  sovereign  of  Geneva ;  its  true 
niler  was  its  charter  of  ancient  yniiuJilxes:  so  said 
the  man  of  law.  The  duke  feared  the  gi-eat  citizen. 
Le\iier  was  qniet,  but  firm ;  he  indulged  in  uo 
clamour,  but  he  cherished  no  fear ;  he  bowed  l>efore 
the   majesty   of  law,   and   stood   erect    before  the 

tyitint  : 

'■  Xon  \-ultus  instantis  tj-ranni, 
ilcnte  quatit  solida." 

Such  were  ilie  men  who  were  now  fighting  the 
battle  of  liberty  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  in  tlie 
dawn  of  modern  times.  That  battle  has  varied  its 
form  in  the  coui-se  of  the  centm-ies.  In  after-ilays 
the  contest  in  Continental  Eui-ojie  has  been  to  sepa- 
rate the  spiritual  from  the  temporal,  relegate  etxch 
to  its  own  proper  domain,  and  establish  between 
the  two  such  a  j>oise  as  shall  form  a  sjifeguard  to 
freedom  ;  and  especiall}'  to  pluck  the  sword  of  the 
State  from  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  jwwer. 
But  at  Geneva,  in  the  times  we  ■wiite  of,  the  con- 
flict had  for  its  immediate  object  to  pi-event  a 
separation  between  the  two  powei-s.  Nevertheless, 
the  battle  is  the  same  in  lx)tb  cjises,  the  same  in 
Geneva  300  yeai-s  ago  as  in  Eui-ojx?  in  1875. 
The  Genevans  had  no  love  for  the  man  who 
occupietl  their  ei)iscopal  thi-one ;  it  was  no  aim  of 
theii-s,  in  the  last  resort,  to  preserve  a  class  of 
ami)hibious  I'ulei-s,  neither  prince  nor  bishop,  but 
tiie  two  mixed  and  confoinided,  to  the  innnense 
detriment  of  both.  The  Prince-Bi.>jhop  of  Geneva 
was.  on  a  small  .scale,  what  tho  Priiue-Bisliop  of 
Rome  wius  on  a  great.  But  the  (Jencvans  preferi>ed 
ha\ing  one  tyrant  to  having  two.  Tliis  was  tho 
alternative  befoi-e  them.  They  knew  that  should 
they,  at  this  hour,  strip  the  bisho))  of  the  touii>oi-al 
go\crnment,  the  duke  would  seize  u]>ou  it,  and 
they  preferred   meanwhile  keeping   the  mitre  and 
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the  sceptre  unite'L  iii  the  hope  that  they  would  tlius 
not  only  shut  out  the  duke,  but  eventually  expel 
the  prince-bishop. 

Marvellous  it  trulj'  was  that  so  litth;  a  city 
should  escape  so  many  snares,  and  defy  so  many 
aiTOod  assaults ;  for  the  duke  again  and  again  ad- 
vanced with  his  army  to  take  it — nay,  upon  one 
occjision,  was  admitted  within  its  walls.  Tliere  were 
foes  enough  around  it,  one  would  have  thought,  to 
have  swept  it  from  oft"  its  rock,  and  buried  it  te- 
neath  the  waves  of  its  lake.  And  so  would  it 
have  happenetl  to  Geneva  but  for  the  bravery  of 
its  sons,  who  were  resolved  that  sooner  than  see  it 
enslave<l  they  would  see  it  I'azed  to  the  gi-ound. 

Had  it  lieen  a  gi-eat  empire,  its  posts,  dignities, 
and  titles  might  ha^e  stimulated  and  sustained 
their  patriotism ;  but  what  recompense  in  point 
of  fame  or  riches  could  a  little  obscure  town  like 
(Jencva  offer  for  the  blood  which  its  citizen-heroes 
were  n^ady  every  moment  to  pour  out  in  defence 
of  its  freedom  I  A  higher  jwwer  than  man  had 
kindled  this  tire  in  the  hearts  of  its  eitizen.s.     The 


i;ombat<ints  were  lighting,  although  they  knew  it 
not,  for  a  higher  liberty  than  ( iencva  liad  yet  tasted. 
And  that  liberty  was  on  the  road  to  it.  The  snowy 
peaks  around  it  wei-e  even  now  beginning  to  kindle 
with  a  new  day.  Voices  were  heard  crying  to  tlie 
beleaguered  and  ])erplexed  town,  "  How  beautiful 
upon  the  moiuitains  are  the  feet  of  them  that  bring 
goo<l  tidings ;  that  publish  peace  ! "  It  was  the 
puiiiose  of  him  who  putteth  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seats,  and  exalteth  the  lowly,  to  lift  this  city  to 
equality  with  the  ancient  capitals  of  Christendom 
— nay,  to  place  it  above  them  all.  For  this  end 
would  lie  make  empty  the  episcopal  throne  ia 
St.  Pierre,  that  the  Gospel  might  enter  and  seat 
itself  upon  it.  Tlieji  would  Geneva  i-aise  its  head 
in  the  presence  of  the  ancient  and  historic  cities 
of  Europe — Rome,  Paris,  IMilan,  Venice — with  a 
halo  round  it  brighter  than  had  cvcv  encircled  their 
brow.  It  would  stand  forth  a  temple  of  liberty,  in 
the  midst  of  Christendom,  its  gates  open  day  and 
night,  to  welcome  within  its  walls,  as  witliin  aa 
iinjireguable  fortress,  the  j)cr.secuted  of  all  lands. 
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Bekoke  the  day  of  Geneva's  greatness  should  have 
tn-ived,  many  of  its  heroic  defenders  would  be  rest- 
ng  in  the  grave,  the  road  thither  for  nearly  all  of 
hem  iK'ing  by  the  scaft'old.  I.«t  us  recount  the  fat(( 
if  the  more  prominent  ;  and,  firet  of  all,  of  Ber- 
helier.  One  morning,  as  he  was  going  to  breathe 
he  fresh  air  outside  the  Avails  in  his  favourite 
iieailow,  batlied  by  tlie  watei-s  f.f  the  Rhone,  he 
Alls  arrested  by  the  duke's  soi liens.'  He  b<3re 
liniself  with  calmness  and  dignity  both  at  his 
ui-est  and  d\iring  the  few  days  now  left  him  of 
ife.  He  wrote  on  the  walls  of  his  prison  a  \erse 
if  Scripture,  whicli  pennits  us  to  hope  tliat  he 
"ul  ca.st  anchor  in  another  world  than  that  whicli 
le  v/iui  so  soon  to  leave,  liis  head  fell  by  the  hand 
'f  the  executioner  at  the  fcot  of  Caesar's  Tcjwer.  in 


the  isle  in  the  Leniau,  near  the  |^iiiut  wIumc  the 
Fiiione  issues  from  the  lake."  His  fellow-cit;;:ens 
beheld  him  die,  but  could  not  sa^e  him.  The  cruel 
ilced  liut  deepened  their  purpose  of  vengeance.  The 
head  of  the  j)atriot  was  fastened  up  on  the  bridge  of 
the  Arve.  Blackening  in  the  sun  it  was  a  ghastly 
memorial  of  Savoyard  tyranny,  and  a  thrilling 
appeal  to  the  conn)atriots  of  Berthelier  never  to 
submit  U)  the  despot  who  luul  no  other  rewaitis 
than  this  for  the  noblest  of  Geneva's  .sons. 

The  fate  of  nonivar<l  was  less  tragic,  but  has  liC- 
come  better  known  to  us,  from  the  notice  bestowed 
upon  him  by  a  great  ])oet.  He  was  depriAed  of 
his  priory;  and  while  a  scaffold  was  .set  up  for  Ber- 
thelier at  one  extremity  of  the  T-einan,  a  dungeon 
was  found  far  Bonivard  at  the  other.     The  modern 


'  Bonivard,  Chron.,  ii.  SCO-opiul  D'Aubign.'.  i 
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toiu-ist,  as  he  passes  along  the  lovely  shores  of  the 
lake,  beneath  the  magniticeut  amphitheatre  of 
mountains  that  overhang  Vevay,  has  his  attention 
arrested  Ly  the  massy  and  stUl  entu-e  walls  of  a 
castle,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  deep  watei-s 
of  the  Leman,  save  whei-e  a  draw-bridge  joins  it  to 
the  shore.  Tliis  is  the  Castle  of  Clullou,  the  scene 
of  Bonivards  imprisonment,  and  where  the  track 
worn  by  his  feet  in  the  rocky  floor  may  stQl  be 
traced,  while  the  ripple  of  the  water,  which  rises 
to  the  level  of  the  loop-hole  in  the  wall,  may  be 
heard  when  the  -ft-ind  stks  upon  the  lake. 

At  this  stage  of  the  drama,  the  wi-etched  man 
who  had  filled  the  oflice  of  bishop,  and  had  been 
the  duke's  co-conspirator  in  these  attempts  upon 
the  liberty  of  Geneva,  died  (1522)  misei-vbly  at 
Pigneroll,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  on 
the  very  frontier  of  the  territory  of  the  Waldenses. 
His  dying  scene  was  awful  and  hoiiible.  Aroimd 
his  bed  stood  only  hirelings.  Careless  of  the  agonies 
he  was  enduruig,  their  eyes  roamed  romid  the  room 
in  quest  of  valuables,  which  they  might  cai-iy  ofl' 
whenever  his  breath  should  depart.  The  effigies 
of  his  rictims  seemed  traced  upon  the  wall  of  his 
chamber.  They  presented  to  liim  a  crucifix  :  he 
thought  it  was  Berthelier,  and  slu-ieked  out.  They 
brought  hiin  the  last  Sacrament  :  he  fancied  they 
were  sprinkling  him  -witli  blood  ;  his  lips,  wliitened 
with  foam,  let  fall  execrations  and  blasphemies. 
Such  is  the  jiicturc  which  a  Eomanist  writer  draws 
of  his  last  houi-s.  But  before  the  dark  scene  closed 
something  like  a  ray  of  light  broke  in.  He  con- 
jured his  coadjutor  and  successor,  Pierre  de  la 
Baume,  not  to  walk  in  his  footsteps,  but  to  defend 
the  franchises  of  Geneva.  He  saw  in  the  suffeiTUgs 
he  was  enduring  the  punishment  of  his  misdeeds ; 
lie  implored  forgiveness,  and  hoped  God  would 
pardon  him  in  purgatory.' 

But  Charles  III.,  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
still  li\"ed,  and  unwarned  by  the  miserable  end  of 
LLs  accomplice,  he  continued  to  prosecute  his 
guilty  project.-  Another  martyr  of  liberty  was 
now  to  ofier  up  his  life.  The  man  who  most 
embaiTa,ssed  the  duke  stiU  lived  :  he  must  be 
swept  from  liis  jiath.  Charles  did  not  believe 
in  ])atri()tism,  and  thought  to  laiy  Levrier.'  The 
judge  sjiunied  the  bribe.  Well,  the  a.xc  ■will  do 
what  gold  caiuiot.  He  was  arrested  (Easter, 
1524)  at  the  gates  of  St.  Pien-e,  as  he  was  leaving 
after  hearing   monung   mass.     "  He  wore   a  long 

'  M.  Koset,  Chron.,  103.  Euchat,  torn,  i.,  pp.  330,  Sil. 
Oaliffi',  Malcriaux,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  303— ajJiid  D'Aubignr, 
vol.  i.,  p.  289. 

=  H'.i.lmt,  torn,  i.,  p.  331. 

"  1^  Aubiifni',  vol.  i.,  p.  321. 


camlet  rolie,  probably-  his  judicial  gowai,  and  a 
beautiful  velvet  ca.ssock."'  Mounted  hastily  upon 
a  wretched  nag,  his  hands  tied  behind  liis  back, 
and  lus  feet  fastened  below  the  beUy  of  his  hoi-se, 
the  judge  was  carried,  in  the  midst  of  armed  men, 
who  jeered  at  and  called  him  tiuitor,  to  the  Castle 
of  Boiuie,  where  the  duke  was  then  residing. 

The  Castle  of  Bonne,  now  a  ruin,  is  some  two 
leagues  from  Geneva.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of 
scenery  such  as  Switzerland  only  can  show.  The 
panorama  presents  to  the  eye  an  assemblage  of 
valleys,  with  their  carpet-like  covering,  foaming 
toiTents,  the  black  mouths  of  gorges,  pines  ma.sseil 
upon  the  hill-tops,  and  beyond,  afar  ofl",  the  mag- 
nificence of  snowy  peaks.  The  ti-agedy  enacted  in 
this  .spot  we  shall  leave  D'Aubigne  to  tell,  who  luus 
here,  with  his  usual  graphic  power,  set  in  the  light 
of  day  a  deed  that  was  done  Uterally  in  the  darkne.>^. 
"  Shortly,"  .says  the  historian,  "  after  BeUegi-adc'-i  ' 
(the  man  who  pronounced  doom)  "  departure,  the 
confessor  entex-ed,  dischiU-ged  his  duty  mechani 
cally,  uttered  the  sentence  '  Ego  tc  absolvo,'  and 
withcU-ew,  showing  no  more  sympathy  for  his  victim 
than  the  provost  had  done.  Then  appeared  ;■ 
man  with  a  cord  :  it  was  the  executionei'.  It  «  a.* 
then  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  inhabitants  of  tlic 
little  to^™  and  of  the  adjacent  countiy  were  slepjiiui; 
soimdly,  and  no  one  dreamt  of  the  cruel  deed  tbai 
was  about  to  cut  short  the  life  of  a  man  who  miLclit 
have  shone  in  the  first  rank  in  a  gi-eat  monarL-liy. 
....  The  headsman  bound  the  noble  Levrier, 
armed  men  surroiuided  him,  and  the  martyr  of  law 
was  conducted  slowly  to  the  castle-yai-d.  All  nature 
was  dumb,  nothing  broke  the  silence  of  that  funeral 
pi'ocession ;  Charles's  agents  moved  like  shadows 
beneath  the  ancient  walls  of  the  ca.stle.  Tlie  moon, 
which  had  not  reached  its  fii-st  quarter,  was  near 
setting,  and  shed  only  a  feeble  gleam.  It  was  too 
dark  to  distinguish  the  beautiful  moinitains,  in  the 
mid.st  of  which  stood  the  towei-s  whence  they  had 
di-agged  their  victim  ;  the  trees  and  houses  of  Bouitt 
were  scai-celj-  visible ;  one  or  two  torches,  canii 
by  the  provost's  men,  alone  threw  light  upon 
cruel  scene.  On  reaching  the  middle  of  the 
yard  the  headsman  stopi)ed,  and  the  \ictim 
The  ducal  .satellites  silently  formed  a  circle  l 
them,  and  the  executioner  jirepared  to  di.scharge 
office.  Levrier  was  calm,  the  peace  of  a  good 
science  sujijwrt^-Hl  him  in  this  dread  hour.  .  . 
Alone  in  the  night,  in  those  sublime  regions  of 
Alps,  s\irrounded  by  tlie  barbarous  figures  of 
Savoyanl  mercenaries,  standing  in  that  feudal  coi 
yard  which  the  torches   illuiniiieil    with   a   sinistrt" 

<  D'Aubiuno,  vol.  i..  p  3;!l. 
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jlaiv,  the  beroic  diampion  of  the  law  raised  las 
eyes  to  lieaven,  and  said,  '  By  God's  gi-ace,  I  die 
without  anxiety  for  the  libei"ty  of  my  coimti-y  and 
the  authoiit}'  of  St.  Peter  I '  Tlie  gi-ace  of  God, 
libei-ty,  authority,  these  main  principles  of  the 
gi-eatness  of  nations,  we;e  his  last  confession.  The 
words  had  hardly  been  uttered  when  the  executioner 
s^rung  round  his  sword,  and  the  head  of  the  citizen 
rolled  in  the  castle-yard.  Immediately,  as  if  struck 
with  fear,  the  murderei-s  respectfidly  gathered  up 
his  remauis  and  placed  them  in  a  coffin.  '  And  his 
body  wa.s  laid  in  earth  in  the  paiish  church  of 
Boiuie,  with  the  head  separate.'  At  that  moment 
the  moon  set,  and  black  daikness  hid  the  stains  of 
l)lood  which  Levrier  had  left  on  the  court-yard."' 

Charles  of  Sa%oy  did  not  reflect  that  the  victories 
of  bnite  force,  such  as  those  he  was  now  winning, 
but  pa\e  the  way  for  moral  triumphs.  With  every 
head  that  fell  by  liLs  executioners,  he  deemed  him- 
self a  stage  nearer  to  the  success  he  panted  to 
attain.  Some  illustrious  heads  had  already  fallen ; 
80  many  more,  say  twenty,  or  it  might  be  thirty, 
and  he  would  be  Lord  of  Geneva;  the  small  but 
much-coveted  princijjality  would  be  part  of  Savoy, 
and  the  object  so  intently  pursued  by  himself  and 
his  ancestors  for  long  years  would  be  realised.  Tlie 
duke  was  but  pinvctising  a  deception  upon  himself. 
Evpiy  head  he  cut  off  dug  more  deeply  the  gulf 
which  divided  liim  from  the  sovereignty  of  Geneva; 
every  drop  of  blood  he  spilt  but  strengthened  the 
resolution  in  the  hearts  of  the  patriots  that  never 
should  the  duke  call  them  his  subjects. 

'■  They  never  fail  who  die 
Tn  a  gicat  raiisc:  tlie  hlock  may  soak  their  fforr; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun ;  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  eity  {rates  and  eastle  walls — 
liut  still  their  spirit  walks  ahroad.     Though  years 
Elapse,  and  otlicrs  share  as  dark  a  doom, 
They  hut  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
AVTiich  overpower  all  others,  and  condui  t 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom."  - 

Nevertheless,  what  with  stratagem  this  hour  and 
violence  the  next — treachery  within  Geneva  and 
sohliei-s  and  cannon  outside  of  it — it  did  seem  an  if 
the  duke  were  making  way,  and  the  proud  little 
ity  nuist,  by-and-by,  lay  its  independence  at  his 
tcet.  In  fact,  for  a  moment,  Geneva  did  siicctimb. 
*>ntlie  l.^th  of  September,  L")2.'5,  the  duke  suqirised 
he  eity  with  a  numerous  host.  The  patriots  had 
lothing  left  them  but  ma.ssacre  or  speedy  flight. 
I'"leeing  through  woods  or  mountainous  deKles,  juii-- 
^ue<l  by  Savoj'ard  archei-s,  some  escaped  to  Bern, 


'  D'Aubigne,  vol.  i.,  pp.  338-»i0. 

-  Byron,  Marino  Falicro,  act  ii.,  scone  2. 


others  to  Friburg.  Tlie  duke,  having  entered  the 
city,  summoned  a  coimcil  of  such  citizens  as  were 
still  to  be  found  in  it,  and  with  the  axes  of  his 
halberdiers  suspended  over  their-  heads,  these 
spii'itless  and  lukewaiin  men  promised  to  accept 
him  as  their  prince.'  But  the  vow  of  allegiance 
given  in  the  "  Council  of  Halberds"  to-day  v.as 
revoked  on  the  morrow.  Tlie  duke  was  at  fii-st 
stunned,  and  next  he  was  terrified,  at  this  sudden 
revival  of  opposition,  when  he  believed  it  had  been 
trampled  out.  Influenced  by  this  mysterious  fear, 
he  hastily  left  Geneva,  never  again  to  enter  it,  and 
let  fall,  after  ha\ing  seemingly  secured  it,  what  he 
and  his  ancestors  had  been  struggling  for  genera- 
tions to  gi-asp.^ 

The  duke  had  but  scattered  the  fire,  not  extiii- 
guLshed  it.  The  pai-ts  of  Switzerl.^nd  to  which 
the  jiatriots  had  fled  were  precisely  those  where 
the  light  of  the  Reformation  was  breaking.  At 
Bern  and  Fiiburg  the  exiles  of  Geneva  had  an 
opportunity  of  studj'ing  higher  models  of  freedom 
than  any  they  had  aforetime  come  in  contact  with. 
They  had  been  sent  to  school,  and  their  hearts, 
softened  by  advei-sitj',  were  peculiarly  oi)en  to  the 
higher  teaching  now  addressed  to  them.  How 
often  in  after-years  was  the  same  thing  repeated 
which  we  see  realised  in  the  case  of  these  early 
champions  of  freedom  !  Wei-e  not  the  jiatriotic 
citizens  of  Spain  and  Italy  again  and  again 
chased  to  the  British  shores!  And  for  what 
end  ?  Tliat  there  they  might  .study  purer  models, 
be  instructed  in  deeper  and  sounder  principles, 
have  their  views  of  liberty  rectified  and  enlarged, 
and  on  their  return  to  their  own  country  might 
temper  their  zeal  with  patience,  fortify  their 
courage  with  wisdom,  and  so  speed  the  lictter  in 
their  eft'nrts  for  the  emancipation  of  their  fellow- 
subjects.  Fruitful,  indeed,  were  the  months  which 
the  Genevese  exiles  spent  abroad.  'Wlien  they 
returned  in  Febniary,  L526,  after  the  flight  of  the 
duke,  a  new  era  returned  with  them.  Their  sufler- 
ings  had  elicited  the  sympathy,  and  their  charac-tei-s 
had  won  the  admiration,  of  the  noblest  among  the 
citizens  of  the  Stiites  where  they  had  been  sojourn- 
ing. They  recogni.sed  the  important  bearing  upon 
Swiss  liberty  of  the  struggle  which  Cieneva  had 
uiaintiiined.  It  was  the  e.vtrenie  cit^idel  of  the  Swi.s.s 
territory  towards  the  south  ;  it  barred  the  invader's 
road  from  tlie  Alps,  and  it  was  impossible  to  with- 
hold from  the  little  town  the  meed  of  praise  for  the 


3  Bonivard,  Chron.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  424-427.  Galiffe,  Hist,  de 
Genice,  vol.  ii.,  PP-  318-323.  Journal  dc  Balard,  pp.  28—30 
—quoted  by  D'Anbigne,  vol.  i.,  p.  386. 

■•  Rfgistres  du  Conteil,  December,  1525. 
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cliivaliy  and  devotion  witli  wliifli.  singlc-lMndfd.  it 
hjul  tiikeu  its  stand  at  tins  Swiss  Thcrmojiylif,  and 
held  it  at  all  Imzaitls.  But  it  was  not  lijjlit.  they 
felt,  to  leave  this  city  longer  in  its  isolation.  For 
their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  C}<»np\  a's.  tliey  must 
extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  it.     An  alliance' 


1  neijiiitrcs  dn  Conaeil,  March  12, 152C.   Jorinuil  <U  Rihi 
p.r,l.    Spon,  Hii».  (J«  flen^n-.  ii.  n02.      Riiohat,  i.  .131. 


()f^l'nsi^e  and  defensive  wa.s  formed  between  the 
three  governments  of  Bern,  Friliurg,  and  tJeneva. 
If  the  conflicts  of  the  latter  city  wei-e  not  yet  endi^l, 
it  no  longer  stood  alone.  By  its  side  wei-e  now  two 
l)Owei-ful  allies.  Whoso  touched  its  inde])endeiu'i-. 
touched  theii-s.  If  the  (!oN])el  had  not  yet  entoiW 
Oenev;i,  its  gates  stood  ojien  towanls  that  (Quarter  of 
the  sky  which  the  rising  sun  of  the  Refoiniation 
was  flooding  with  his  beams. 
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Geneva  on  the  Road  to  Liborty-H<T  Advance —Tiieie  neods  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit  to  (.'ouquer  her  Highest  Liberty 
— Farel— No  Second  Field  of  Kapiiel— Farel  goes  to  Aigle— Acts  as  Schoolmaster— Begins  to  Preach— Commotion  — 
Ketires  from  Aigk— I-eavos  behind  him  a  little  Reformed  Church— Goes  to  Morat— Then  an  Important  Town— 
Eventually  won  to  the  Gospel— Attempts  Lausanne— Goes  to  Neuchatel— Crowds  flock  to  his  I'reacliing— Plants 
the  Reformed  Faith  at  Meiry  in  the  neighbouring  Jura- Returns  to  Xouchat'l  -  Carries  its  Reformation  by  a 
Coup. 


Genkva  luulgunca  long  way  towurd.s  iiiJepeiidcuce. 
It  had  cliased  the  duke  across  the  mountains  to 
return  no  more.  It  had  formed  an  alliance  witJi 
Bern  and  Friburg  without  waiting  for  the  consent 
of  its  prince-bishop ;  this  was  in  effect  to  liold  his 
temporal  authority  null,  and  to  take  the  soxereignty 
into  its  own  hands.  Liberty  liad  ad\anced  a  stage 
on  its  road.  Free  Europe  had  enlarged  its  area ; 
and  that  of  bond  Europe  liad,  to  the  same  extent, 
been  circumscribed  :  Home  saw  the  outposts  of 
Progi-ess  so  much  nearer  her  owni  gates.  The  Pope 
beheld  bold  and  spirited  citizens  ignw-ing  the  sceptre 
of  tlicir  jirince-bishop,  converting  it  into  a  bauble; 
and  the  thought  nuist  liave  suggested  itself  to  hiui, 
luiglit  not  the  ilay  come  when  liis  own  more  power- 
ful ro:l  voidd  be  ])lucked  from  his  liand,  ami 
broken  in  pieces,  like  tli:it  of  his  vassal-liishop  in 
Geneva  1 


off  for  fear  of  that  in\isible  Arm  that  guaided  her. 
Let  us  turn  to  the  movements  outside  -the  city, 
which,  without  concert  on  the  part  of  their  origina- 
tors, fall  in  with  the  effoi-ts  of  the  champions  of 
liberty  within  it  for  the  complete  eniancijiation  of 
Geneva. 

We  liaAe  already  met  Farel.  A\'e  ha\e  seen 
liim,  a  mere  lad,  descending  from  tlie  mountains  of 
Dauphine,  entering  himself  a  i)U]»il  in  that  renowned 
seminary  of  knowledge  and  orthodoxy,  the  Sorbonne 
— contracting  a  close  friendship  with  its  most  illu;- 
trioiis  doctor,  Lefevre,  accompanying  him  in  his 
daily  visits  to  the  shrines  of  the  metro] loli.s,  and 
kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  venerable  man  Ixjfore 
the  images  of  the  saints.  But  soon  tlie  eyes  both 
of  teacher  and  pupil  were  opened  ;  and  Faiel, 
transferring  that  ardour  of  soul  which  had  charac- 
terised him  as  a  Papist  to  the  side  of  the  Reforma- 


But  though   on   the  road,  Gene\a  had  not   yet      tion,   strove    to   rescue   others    from    the    fiiglitful 


an-ived  at  the  goal.  She  was  not  j-et  crowned  w  iih 
th(-  ])erfect  liberty.  A  |io\\erful  oppressor  had  her 
in  his  giip,  namely,  liouie.  The  tyrant,  it  is  true, 
had  l)een  compelled  to  rela.v  his  hold,  but  he  might 
tighten  his  gi-asp  unless  Gene\a  should  succeed  in 
entirely  disengaging  herself.  But  she  had  not  yet 
got  hold  of  the  right  wea]ion  for  such  a  battle. 
Berthelier  assailed  Rome  on  the  ground  of  ancient 
cliarters  ;  J>oni\ard  hurled  against  her  the  shafts  of 
learning  ;    r/'N'rier   maintained   the  figlit 


abyss  of  superstition  in  which  he  himself  liad  l)oen 
so  near  perishing.  Chased  from  France,  as  we 
have  already  related,  he  turnt^d  liis  steps  (owaid 
Switzerhmd. 

It  is  the  second  Reformation  in  Swit/.e\-lMii  1  tliat 
we  are  now  briefly  to  sketch.  Tlie  coiiiiiiemniieiit 
and  [irogress  of  the  first  we  have  already  traced, 
lieginning  with  the  jireacliing  of  Z\\  ingle  in  the 
<-oiiveiit  of  Einsiedeln,  the  movement  in  a  little 
time  transferred  itself   to    Zurich  ;    and  thence  it 


with    the   sword    of  justice  ;    but    it    needed    that      rapidly  spread  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  can- 


a  more  jiowerfu!  sword,  even  that  of  the  Word 
of  the  living  God,  should  be  unsheathed,  liefore  tlie 
tyrant  could  be  wholly  discomfited  and  the  victory 
completely  won.  Tliat  sword  liad  been  unsheathed, 
and  the  champions  who  were  wielding  it,  advancing 
in  their  victorious  j)atli,  were  every  day  coming 
nearer  the  gates  of  Genev  a.  Wlien  this  new  liljerty 
.should  be  enthroned  within  lier,  then  would  her 
lif^lit  break  forth  as  the  morning,  the  lilac  k  clouils 
which  had  so  long  hung  about  her  would  be  scat 
t(!red,  and   the   tyrants  who  liad  plotted   her  over- 


toils in  Kastern  Helvetia,  e.xtending  from  Basle  on 
the  frontier  of  Germany  on  the  north,  to  tHioire  on 
the  borders  of  Italy  on  the  south.  The  Forest  ('an- 
ton.s,  however,  continued  obedient  to  l{ouie.  The 
adherents  of  the  old  faith  and  the  cliain])ioiis  of  the 
new  met  on  the  bloody  field  of  Kapjiel.  The  sword 
gave  tlic  victory  to  Konianism.  The  bravost  and 
best  of  the  citizens  of  Zurich  lay  stretched  ujion  the 
battle-field.  Among  the  .slain  wa.s  Zwingle.  With 
him,  so  men  .said  and  believed  at  the  moment,  had 
fallen   the  lieformation.     In  tlie  grave  of  its  most 


throw  would  tieiuble  at  her  name,  and  stand  afar      eloipient  preaclier  and  its  most  coiii-ugeous  defender 
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lay  iiiterred  the  hopes  of  S-wdss  Protestantism. 
But  though  the  calaiuity  of  Kappel  arrested,  it 
did  not  extinguish,  the  movement;  on  the  contrary, 
it  tended  eventually  to  consolidate  and  quicken  it  by 
impressing  upon  its  friends  the  necessity  of  union. 
In  after-yeare,  when  Geneva  came  to  occupy  the 
place  in  the  second  Helvetian  movement  which 
Zurich  had  done  in  the  first,  the  division  among 
the  Reformed  cantons  whicli  had  led  to  the  terrible 
disaster  of  l-i31  was  avoided,  and  there  wa.s  no 
second  field  of  Kappel. 

Arri\'ing  in  Switzerland  (1526),  Farel  took  up 
his  abode  at  Aigle,  and  there  commenced  that  cam- 
paign which  had  for  its  object  to  conquer  to  Christ 
a  bi-ave  and  hardy  people  dwelling  amid  the  glaciers 
of  the  eternal  mountains,  or  in  fertile  and  sunny 
valleys,  or  on  the  shores  of  smiling  lakes.  The 
darkness  of  ages  overhung  the  region,  but  Farel 
had  brought  hither  the  light.  "  Taking  the  name 
of  XJrsin,"  says  Ruchat,  "  and  acting  the  part  of 
schoolmaster,'  he  mingled,  with  the  elements  of 
secular  instruction,  the  seeds  of  Divine  knowledge. 
Tlu-ough  the  minds  of  the  children  he  gained  access 
to  those  of  the  parents  ;  and  when  he  had  gathered 
a  little  flock  aromid  hirn,  lie  threw  off  his  disguise, 
and  aiuionnced  himself  a.s  '  William  Farel,'  the 
minister."  Though  he  had  drojiped  from  the  cloiids 
the  priests  could  not  have  been  more  aft'righted, 
nor  the  people  more  surprised,  than  they  were  at 
the  sudden  metamorphosis  of  the  .schoolma.ster. 
Farel  instantly  mounted  the  pulpit.  His  bold  look, 
his  bm-ning  eye,  his  voice  of  thunder,  his  words, 
i-apid,  eloquent,  and  stamped  with  the  majesty  of 
truth,  reached  the  conscience,  and  increased  the 
number  of  those  in  the  valley  of  Aigle  who  were 
already  jirepared  to  take  the  Word  of  (lod  for  their 
guide.  But  not  by  one  sermon  can  the  i)rejudices 
of  ages  be  dispelled.  The  cures  were  filled  with 
wrath  at  the  bold  intruder,  who  had  entered  their 
quiet  valley,  had  shaken  their  authoritv,  till  now  so 
secui-e,  and  had  disturbed  beliefs  as  ancient,  and  as 
firmly  founded,  the  mountiiineers  beloved,  as  the 
peaks  that  overhung  then-  valleys. 

The  j)riests  and  people  raised  a  great  clamour, 
being  suppoi-ted  by  the  cantonal  officials,  in  parti- 
odar  by  Jacob  de  Roverea,  Lord  of  Oret,  and  Syndic 
of  Aigle.  Hearing  of  the  opposition,  the  Lords  of 
Bern,  whose  jurisdiction  comprehended  Aigle  and 
its  neighbourhood,  sent  a  coinniission  1o  Farel  em- 
powering   him    to    e.vijlaiu    the   Si-riptures    to    tlie 


'  Ruchat,  torn,  i.,  p.  353.  Gerdeams,  UUi.  Eimng.  Renor., 
torn,  ii.,  p.  322.  a';eolampa<liuH  to  Parol,  27{h  December, 
1526.  Ncuchat<-1  MS.-rmotod  by  D'Aubiiriie,  vol.  iv.. 
p.  266;  Eflin.,  184C. 


people.-  The  mandate  wa.s  posted  up  on  the  church 
dooi-s  f  but  instead  of  calming  the  tempest  this 
intervention  of  authority  only  stiiTed  it  into  four- 
fold fuiy.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Gospel  would 
conquer  alone,  or  not  at  all.  The  priests  bimied 
with  zeal  for  the  safety  of  those  flocks  to  whom 
before  they  had  hartUy  ever  addi-essed  a  word 
of  instruction  ;"  the  Syndic  took  their  .side,  and  the 
placards  of  the  magistrates  of  Bern  were  torn 
dowm.  "  That  camiot  be  the  Gospel  of  Christ,"  said 
the  priests,  "  seeing  the  preaching  of  it  does  not 
In-ing  peace,  but  war."  This  enlightened  logic,  of  a 
piece  with  that  which  should  accuse  the  singing  of 
the  nightingale  in  a  Swiss  valley  as  the  caiise 
of  the  descent  of  the  avalanches,  convinced  the 
mountiiineers.  The  iidiabitants  of  the  four 
districts  into  wliich  the  territory  of  Aigle  was 
di\'ided  —  namely,  Aigle,  Bex,  Ollon,  and  the 
Ormonds — as  one  man  unsheathett  the  sword.^ 
The  shepherds  who  fed  their  flocks  beneath  the 
glaciers  of  the  Diablereis,  hearing  that  the  Church 
was  in  danger,  rushed  like  an  avalanche  to  the 
rescue.  The  herdsmen  of  the  Savoy  mountains, 
crossmg  the  Rhone,  also  hastened  to  do  battle  in 
the  good  old  cause.  Tumults  broke  out  at  Bex,  at 
Ollon,  and  other  places.  Farel  saw  the  tempest 
gathering,  but  remained  inidismayed.  Tliose  who 
had  received  the  Gosjjel  from"  him  were  prepai-ed  to 
defend  him ;  but  were  it  not  better  to  jirevent  tlie 
effusion  of  blood,  to  which  the  matter  was  fast' 
tending,  and  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  in  other 
parts  of  this  lovely  but  benighted  land  l  This  was 
the  course  he  adopted  ;  but,  in  retii-ing,  he  hiul  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking  that  he  hiid  jilanted  the 
standard  of  the  cross  at  the  foot  of  the  mighty  Dent 
de  Morcles,  and  that  he  left  Ix'hind  him  men  whose 
eyes  had  been  opened,  and  who  would  never  again 
bow  the  knee  to  the  idols  their  fathei-s  had  .served.' 
Soon  thereafter,  Aigle  and  Bex,  by  majorities,  gave 
their  voices  for  the  Reform  ;  but  the  parishes  thnt 
lay  higher  np  amid  the  mountains  declared  that 
they  wo\dd  abide  in  the  old  faith. 

Whither  should  Farel  go  next.'  Looking  from 
the  point  where  the  Rhone,  rolling  under  the  s\ib- 
lime  peaks  of  the  Dent  du  ^Vfidi  and  the  Dent  de 
Morcles.  pours  its  discoloured  floods  into  tlie  crvst,-il 
Ix-man,  one  espies,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
the  vine-clad  hill  on  which  Ijiu.sanne  is  seated.  Li 
Popish   times  this  was  a  city  of  inijiortancp.      Its 


-  Ruchat,  toiu.  i.,  p.  3.53. 

3  Ibid.,  torn,  i.,  p.  3.W. 

*  J.  .1.  Ilottinucr,  iii.  :m.     l)'Aubit;ni',  vol.  iv..  |i.  2(>8. 

■■  Ruchat,  torn,  i.,  p.  356. 

'■  OcrdesiuB,  Hist.  Reform.,  toui.  ii..  p.  .322. 
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tall  cathedral  towei-s  soared  aloft  ou  tlieir  com- 
jiii-aiding  site,  while  the  lovely  region  held  fast  in 
the  yoke  of  the  Pope  slumbered  at  their  feet. 
Lausanne  had  a  bishop,  a  college  of  rich  canons,  and 
a  numerous  staff  of  priests.  It  had  besides  an 
annual  fail-,  to  which  troops  of  pilgriuLs  resorted, 
to  jiray  before  the  image  of  "  Oui-  Lady,"  luid  to 
buy  indulgences  and  other  1n-inkets  :  a  traffic  that 
enriched  at  once  the  Church  and  the  tow^ls-peoJ)le. 
But  though  one  could  hardly  .stii-  a  step  in  its  streets 
without  meeting  a  "holy  man"  or  a  ])ious  pilgrim, 
the  jjlace  was  a  very  sink  of  cori-u])tion.'  Thei-c 
was  need,  verily,  of  a  purifying  stream  being  turned 
in  u[ion  tliis  tilthy  place.  Farel  essayed  to  do  so, 
but  his  first  attempt  was  not  successful,  and  he 
tui-ned  away  upon  another  tack.- 

Kepulsed  from  Lausanne,  Farel  travelled  the 
fertile  country  which  divides  the  Leman  from  the 
Lake  of  Neuchatel,  and  arrived  at  Morat.  This, 
ill  our  day,  insignificant  place,  Wius  then  a  renowned 
and  fortified  town.  It  had  su.staiiied  three  famous 
sieges,  the  first  in  10-32  against  the  Emperor  Conrad, 
the  second  in  1292  against  the  Emperor  Kodolj)h 
of  Ha))sburg,  and  the  third  in  1476  against 
Charles,  last  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Situated  between 
France  and  (iermany,  the  two  languages  were 
spoken  eijually  in  it.  Farel  brought  with  him  an 
authorisation  from  the  Lords  of  Bern  empowering 
liim  to  jireach,  not  oiJy  throughout  the  extent  of 
their  own  territories,  but  also  in  that  of  their  allies, 
])iovided  they  gave  consent.'  Here  his  preaching 
was  not  without  fruit ;  but  the  majoritj-  of  the 
citizens  electing  to  abide  still  by  Rome,  he  retraced 
his  stej>s,  and  presented  himself  a  second  time 
before  that  episcopal  city  that  overlooks  the  blue 
Leman,  and  which  had  so  recently  driven  him  fi-om 
its  gates.  He  was  ambitious  of  subduing  this 
stronghold  of  darkness  to  the  Saviour.  This  time 
he  brought  with  him  a  letter  from  the  Lords  of 
Bern,  who  had  jurisdiction  in  those  parts,  and 
naturally  wished  to  see  their  allies  of  the  same 
faith  with  themselves ;  but  even  this  failed  to  pro- 
cure him  liberty  to  evangelise  in  Lausanne.  The 
Council  of  Sixty  read  the  letter  of  their  Excellencies 
of  lieni,  and  civilly  replied  that  "  It  belonged  not 
to  them,  but  to  the  l)isho]i  and  cha])ter,  to  admit 
l>reachei-s  into  tlie  pulf)its."  The  Council  of  Two 
Hundred  also  found  that  they  hi<l  no  power  in  the 
matter.'    Farel  had  again  to  depart  and  leave  tho.se 

'  We  have  ah-ea<Jy  given  a  picture  of  the  manners,  lay 
and  clerical,  of  Lausanne  in  tlio  siiteonth  cent'u-y.  See 
an(c,  vol.  i.,  hk.  viii.,  ch.  3,  p.  419. 

-  Ruchat,  toiii.  i.,  p.  357. 

••  Ilritl.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  175. 

■•  Ibid.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  173. 


wlipiHiiiii  .*}-ouIiiI  ha'V'bilediiiitjij'itiKi  piusteia'tr;  ^ff  [isw** 
to -the:,  (kira  drfnshepli^d.'J  'Whitii.ikliKJwctjoiillntiiYlih'Xjft 
butJW€j;el  sosklMnl  to:U(fte«»ltheililfiook.'j,ii  ;,,iit  ,|,tiv/ 

Agairi  tt  iHoiiiig  thoitth  w:«-illi)  i  liei  inihlLlcil»i  d  i  pat  iiult 
at  I^oTEiLii  iThiyi.tiiiie  ,thl'l'victoi5i'Kofi;*he:;iU>j»}jel 
was  copipletie,  kildi  tjHM'irp})iil-taiit,itoi»iil-]Wtt.-icjplivcod 
(1.529).. 'iili -theJ lioti. i-<j£.l'l3'fo{.9rftiijiitiil4iiii(fs.'V,«i  ilarel 
felt  that)il«  aiiri<5iityn.»ifi38eno^p«i«-Wiiw«>i  ^tuivyi^iu^ 
with  himjIcplaimgitltoluoHleoisitililidiugH,  oihdkauyi'lille 
hearts  of  •iiHJiv'.Miidtlih'e  ..wikld  i|(iiifiit-  w*iqiul  kwin 
other  cities. mwl"(!-aXitiiiiisl<l<!v.tH«.  !tMs)Wli('''4ididi-ossdd 
the  lovely  .kikft'iUndb  jn-i^siHilflL-dil  hiM«5aH"'"ii£»ii.Ke(iL 
chatel,  which'TiaJdatelji.  t-tftiirnp.dmindvii  tliel  ficeptue 
of  its  formerirfcins1ji\»s!s','l  Jeunifcixlo' Hio^/hlfBi-pp'ltfit 
only  daughter  auol iheijiftiis  bfuHiiili5)i/.t>eM)di(,;crl'iiN*H- 
chatel,  who  diefl'iij  ■ll»(I>3.'fti<jKii)c:.-.ita^tfiino«li  i^  liier 
widowhood  the  J5llinioij)til)i«y'o£i  jSirtic-hJrtfclv  ■hJiioli 
she  had  lost  in  thd>ili£ytiuiiii  qtl  luea-  ihii3ll3irtd,;-.jajulis 
d'Orleans,  Duke  of  Liougililvilleiil  .^uildad  (MriDl 
enter  this  city  ^wtliout-  iiaWng //DCTdlmj^iUfiMoistiiflO- 
tion  that  religion  wasithq  doLhilimjt  lilitove.-rt  iiii.ihtt« 
meaning  thereby  a  grofet  «irtliedi'Hl  Ion)  a  (.-Oiiiflpiifuont^ 
site,  with  a  full  eonii)leni«nll>!«fifpaii(Jiis.-^»jestUliaivd 
monks,  who  furnished  bhai  a)idnl;i;rftoif6iiii)f'ij(iau|te» 
dramas,  indulgences,  bamjuotiiigsd  undi'l  soaaliil!>l»-. 
In  the  midst  of  a  devotiuu:<)fK  Mi  fietlti.iNbidiliuterl 
was  startled  by  a  man  of  i^imiH-stiltAirriiiiladiJjeaiiij 
glittering  eye,  and  stentoriai^...ii'bico,iiwlliuiiitc.ieil-.ivj> 
in  the  market-place,  and  aniu»bi>iteil>  *ha6'l  lit  hdd 
brought  M  religion,  not  from,  :Ilonl9,'iiut'tfioijii.ltllie 
Bible.  ->'lt    iii     n-./lj^    fi-.-.,l 

The  men  with  sha\en  crownswat*  »tliu.'kj  <i»{nlb 
with  astonishment.  When  at  il<j^t/l.'il  tlitty  fuxiuQ 
their  voices,  they  said,  "  Let  us  besutiiftUt  Jiidlln-ainic^' 
"  Duck  him,  duck  him,"  cried  oth'er'it'  iSh't^^i'migfiil 
with  such  weapons  as  they  had  ;  .tJlleiil-'ijiilovJunie 
forbade  theii-  opposing  doctiine  wli<i»i  '(Shdirii^. 
Farel  lifted  uj)  his  voice  above  their  citltubiuiiiiiiliifi 
preaching  was  felt  to  be  not  an  idfe>.H.IIle,.inte3..^i 
piece  of  incomprehensible  mysticism,  \iia  Wtjjiilsi  of 
power — the  words  of  God.  Neuchatel  "kf.is  dainriod 
by  storm."  It  did  not  as  yet  formally  ilet|kr«>lai- 
Reform  ;  but  it  was  soon  to  do  so.  '•ni.il  .  nil 

Having  kindled  the  fire,  and  knowing  <liiiti|i)lH 
the  eftbrts  of  the  priests  would  not  succeed  i-iiuloii^ 
tingviishiiig  it,  Farel  departed  to  evangelise  in  "the 
mountains  and  valleys  which  lie  around  the  suWiiig 
waters  of  Moi-at  and  Neuchatel.  It  was  winAtv 
(January,  l.")30),  and  cold,  htinger,  and  wi'ariilehR 
were  Iiis  fn-.pn'ut  att.'ndants.      Every  hour,    nuniji- 

^  Kiichat,  torn.  ii..  pp.  17G,  182. 
'  Ih!il.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  173. 

■  Farellus  Molano.     Neuchatel  MS.— quoted  by  U'Au- 
bii;ni',  vol.  iv.,  p.  323. 
'  Encliat,  torn,  ii.,  p.  181. 
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over,  he  was  in  peril  of  his  life.  The  priests  per- 
fectly undei-stood  that  if  they  did  not  make  away 
with  him  he  would  make  away  with  "  religion  " — 
that  is,  with  their  tithes  and  ofi'erings,  theh-  pro- 
cessions imd  orgies.  They  did  all  in  their  power 
to  save  "  i-eligion."  They  suspended  their  quari-els 
with  one  another,  they  stole  some  hoiu^  from  their 
sleep,  they  even  stole  some  houi-s  from  the  table  in 
their  zeal  to  warn  their  flocks  against  the  "  wolf," 
and  impi-ess  them  ^^-ith  a  salutary  dread  of  wliat 
theii-  fate  would  be,  should  they  become  his  prey. 
On  one  occasion,  in  the  Val  de  Ruz,  in  the  moiui- 
tains  that  overhang  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  the 
Eefoi-mer  was  seized  and  beaten  almost  to  death.' 
Nothing,  however,  coidd  stop  him.  He  would,  at 
times,  mount  the  pulpit  wliile  the  priest  was  in  the 
act  of  celebrating  mass  at  the  altar,  and  dro%vn  the 
chants  of  the  missal  by  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence. 
This  boldne.ss  had  dilferent  results.  Sometimes 
the  old  bigotry  would  resume  its  sway,  and  the 
audience  would  pull  the  preacher  \-iolently  out  of 
the  pidpit ;  at  other  times  the  aiTOw  of  conviction 
would  enter.  The  prie-st  would  ha-stUy  strip  himself 
of  stole  and  chasuble,  and  cast  the  implements  of 
sacrifice  from  his  hands,  whDe  the  congi-egixtion 
would  demolish  the  altar,  i-emove  the  images,  and 
give  in  their  a<lhe.sion  to  the  new  faith.  In  three 
weeks'  time  four  villages  of  the  region  had  embraee<l 
the  Reformed  faith.  The  tii-st  of  these  was  the 
vUlage  of  Kertezers,  the  chureh  of  which  had 
heen  given  in  the  year  962  to.  the  Abbey  of 
Payeme,  by  Queen  Berthe,  vdie  of  Rwlolph  II., 
King  of  Burgundy,  foundress  of  the  abbej'. 
Since  that  time — that  is,  during  .568  yeai-s — 
the  religious  of  Payerne  had  been  the  i)atrons  of 
that  church,  the  cure  of  which  was  their  vicar.  As 
tlie  Refoi-med  were  no  longer  .served  by  him,  they 
petitioned  their  superioi-s  at  Bern  for  a  Reformed 
jwstor.  Theii-  request  was  gi-anted,  and  it  was 
an-anged  that  the  Popish  cure  and  the  Protestant 
minister  should  divide  the  stipend  between  them.- 
Tlie  cups,  pictures,  marbles,  and  other  valuables  of 
the  churches  were  sold,  and  therewith  were  pro^•ided 
stijiends  for  the  pastors,  hospitals  for  the  jwor  and 
sick,  schools  for  the  youth,  and  if  aught  remained 
it  was  given  to  the  State.'  The  zeal  of  the  citizens 
of  Meiry  outran  their  discretion.  Tliey  overiurned 
tlie  altai-s  and  images  before  the  Reformation  had 
obtained  a  majoiity  of  votes.  This  furnished  ocoi- 
sion  to  the  Lonls  of  Friburg  to  complain  to  tliosc  of 


'  Choupard,  MS.— quoted  by  D'Aubign^,  vol.  iv.,  p.33I . 
'  Euohat,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  184, 185. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  185. 


Bern  that  theii'  subjects  in  the  Jura  were  infring- 
ing the  settlement  that  regidatetl  the  progress  of 
the  Protestant  faith.  A  few  weeks,  however,  put 
all  right,  by  giving  a  majority  of  votes  in  Meiry  to 
the  Refonnation.  Thus  did  the  Gospel  cast  down 
the  strongholds  of  error,  and  its  preacher,  in  the 
midst  of  weakness,  was  ti'iumphant.  The  .spiing 
and  summer  sufficed  to  establisli  the  Refonned  faith 
in  great  pai-t  of  this  region. 

The  Protestant  hero  Fai-el  was  now  advancing 
to  complete  his  conq\iest  of  Neuchatel.  During 
his  absence  the  Reformation  had  been  fermenting. 
He  entered  the  city  at  the  right  moment.  Despite 
the  opposition  of  the  princess,  of  Geoi'ge  de  Rive,  her 
deputy,  and  the  priests,  who  soimded  the  tocsin  to 
rouse  the  people,  the  magistrates,  after  deliljeration, 
passed  a  decree  opening  the  catheiU-al  to  the  Re- 
formed worship ;  and  the  citizens,  forming  round 
Farel,  and  climbmg  the  liill  on  which  the  cathedral 
.stood,  placed  him  in  the  pulpit,  notwithstanding 
the  resistance  of  the  canons.  The  solemnity  of  the 
crisis  hushed  the  vast  congregation  into  stillness. 
Farel's  sennon  was  one  of  the  most  ix)werful  he 
had  ever  deli\ei'ed,  and  when  he  closed,  lo,  a 
mighty  wind,  felt  though  it  could  not  he  seen, 
passed  over  the  iseople !  Tliey  all  at  once  cried 
out,  "  We  will  follow  the  Protestant  religion, 
both  we  and  our  children  :  and  in  it  \y\\\  we  live 
and  die.'' 

Having  restoi-etl  the  (io-spel  with  its  sublime 
doctrines  and  its  woi'ship  in  tlie  spirit,  the  Neu- 
chatelans  felt  that  they  had  no  longer  neetl  of 
those  symbols  by  which  Popery  sets  forth  its  mys- 
teries, and  thixjugh  which  the  material  woi-ship  of 
its  votaries  is  oflereil.  They  proceetleil  foithwith 
to  purge  the  chiu'ch  :  they  dismantletl  the  altars, 
broke  the  images,  tore  down  the  juctures  and  cruci- 
fi.xes,  and  cairj-ing  them  out,  cast,  them  down  from 
the  sununit  of  the  terrace  on  whicli  the  csithedral 
stands.  At  their  feet  slept  the  blue  lake,  beyond 
was  the  fertile  chamixaigu,  and  afar,  in  the  soutlj,  a 
chain  of  glittering  peaks,  with  the  snowy  crown  of 
Mont  Blanc  rising  grandly  oxev  all ;  but  not  an 
eye  that  day  w;is  turned  on  this  glorious  iMinorama. 
Thev  had  broken  from  their  own  and  tlieir  chil- 
dren's neck  an  ancient  yoke,  and  were  intent  only 
on  obliterating  all  the  signs  and  instruments  of 
their  former  slavery.  In  p»'i-{K>tual  n-niembmnce 
of  this  gi-cat  day,  the  Neuchatelans  insci-ilKxl  on  a 
pillar  of  tlie  oathedi-al  the  words— O.N  THE  23rD 
October,  1530,  idol.^tuv  w.\s  ovkrtiikowx  and 
removkd  from  this  chlhcii  by  the  citizens.* 

■•  Riichnt.  t"iii.  ii.,  pp.  2'C;  2". 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


TUIIULTS SUCCESSES TOLERATION'. 

Second  Vote  on  Religion  at  XeucJiatel— Vallangin— DisgraoefiU  Trick — Popular  Tempsst— Triumpli  of  Eeform— 
Fai-el  turns  his  eye  toward  Geneva— Evangelises  at  Orbe — Makes  a  Beginning — Fii-st  Communion  at  Orbe— Peter 
Vii-et— His  Character— Goes  to  Grandson— A  Battle  in  the  Church— The  Affair  carried  to  the  Conference  at 
Bern— Protestant  Bern  and  Catholic  Fiibiu-g  agree  on  a  Policy  of  Toleration- Great  Success  of  Farel— He  turns 
toward  Geneva. 


Was  the  stoim  that  .swept  over  Neuchat<?l  on  the 
2.3)-d  of  October,  and  which  cleansed  its  cathedial- 
chui-ch  of  the  emblems  of  supei-stitioii,  a  passing 
gust,  or  one  of  those  gi-eat  waves  which  indicate 
the  rising  of  the  tide  in  the  spiritual  atmosphere  i 
Was  it  an  outbui-st  of  u)ob-violeuce,  j)rovoked  by 
the  gi-eed  and  tyranny  of  the  priests,  or  was  it  the 
strong  and  emphatically  expressed  resolution  of 
men  who  knew  and  loved  the  truth  ?  If  the  former, 
the  idols  would  again  be  set  xip  :  if  the  latter,  they 
liad  fallen  to  rise  no  more.  This  was  tested  on  the 
4tli  of  November  following.  On  that  eventful  day 
the  citizens  of  Neuchatel,  climbing  the  liill  on 
which  stood  the  governor's  castle,  hard  by  the 
cjithedral  that  still  bore  traces  of  the  i-ecent  tem- 
IKj.st,  in  altai-s  overturned,  niches  empty,  and  images 
distigiii-eil,  presented  themselves  before  the  gover- 
nor and  deputies  from  Bei-n.  They  had  assembled 
to  vote  on  the  cpiestion  whether  Komanism  or 
Protestantism  should  be  the  religion  of  Neuchatel. 
A  majority  of  eighteen  votes  gave  the  victory  to  the 
Picfoi-mation.  From  that  day  (November  i,  I5'.i0) 
conscience  wa.s  free  in  Neuchatel ;  no  one  was 
compelled  to  abandon  Popery,  but  the  cathedral 
Was  henceforward  ajjp/rojjiiated  to  the  Protestant 
woisliip,  and  the  Reformation  was  legally  estab- 
lished.' 

Vallangin,  the  town  of  next  imjtortauee  in  this 
part  of  the  Jura,  followed  soon  thereafter  tlie 
example  of  Neuchatel.  The  issue  here  was 
]irci;ipit,>ted  by  a  shameful  expedient  to  which  the 
Papists  ha<l  recoui-se,  and  which  was  of  a  sort  that 
history  refuses  to  chronicJe.  It  was  a  fair-day  ; 
Antoine  Marco\n't,  the  I'astor  of  Neuchatel,  was 
l)rcachiug  in  the  market-place.  A  large  and 
attentive  congregation  was  listening  to  him,  wlum 
a  re\-olting  8]>ectacle  was  exhibited  which  was 
contrived     to    aftVont    the    preacher,     insult    the 

'  K.-CC88  de  MM.  Ue  Bern,  MS.  Choupard,  MS. 
Cham  brier,  HUt.  <U  JVeHcfc'X*?.  -  Governor's  letter  to 
Princes  de  Longueville  —  npnd  D'Aubigiu'.  Ruohat, 
toui.  ii.,  pp.  277—280. 


audience,  and  dri^-e  the  Gospel  from  the  place  amid 
jeei-s  and  laughter.  The  trick  recoiled  upon  its 
autlioi-s.  It  was  Popery  that  had  to  flee.  A 
sudden  gust  of  indignation  shook  the  crowd.  The 
multitudes  rushed  toward  the  cathedral.  Who 
shall  now  save  the  saints  .'  The  priests  have  un- 
chained winds  which  it  is  beyond  their  power  to 
control.  Altar,  image,  and  monumental  statue,  all 
went  down  before  the  tempest.  The  relics  were 
scattei-ed  about.  Even  the  rich  oriels,  which 
flecked,  with  their  glorious  tints,  stone  floor  and 
massy  column,  were  not  spared.  The  edifice,  all 
aglow  but  a  few  moments  before  with  the  curious 
and  beautiful  picturiugs  of  chisel  and  pencil,  was 
now  a  wTeck.  The  popular  vengeance  was  not 
yet  appeased.  The  furious  multitude  was  next 
seen  dii-eoting  its  courae  towards  the  residences  of 
the  canons.  The  terrified  clerics  had  already  fled 
to  the  woods,  but  if  their  pei'sons  escaped,  their 
houses  were  sacked. 

By-aud-by  the  storm  spent  itself,  and  calmer 
feelings  returned  to  the  breasts  of  the  citizens. 
They  ascended  the  hill  on  which  stood  the  castle  of 
the  Countess  of  Arberg,  who  governed  Vallangin, 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Bern.  The  authorities 
trembled  when  they  saw  them  approach,  and  were 
greatly  relieved  when  they  learned  that  they  had 
come  with  no  more  hostile  intent  than  to  demand 
the  punishment  of  the  periwtnitors  of  the  outrage. 
The  countess  gave  oiilei-s  for  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty,  though  she  was  suspecte<l  of  connivance 
in  tiie  aflair.  As  to  all  beyond,  the  matter  wius 
referred  to  Bern,  and  their  Excellencies  decided 
that  the  townspeojile  shouUl  pay  for  the  works  of 
art  which  they  had  destroyed,  and  that  the 
countess  in  return  should  gnint  the  free  iirofes-sion 
of  the  Refonne<l  faith.  The  sum  in  which  the 
citizens  were  amerced  we  do  not  know,  but  it  nuist 
have  been  large  indeed  if  it  did  not  leave  them 
immense  gainera  by  the  exchange." 


=  D'Aubigni',  bk.  xv.,  chap.  3. 
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By  a  sort  of  intuition  it  was  Geneva  that  Farel 
all  along  had  in  his  eye.  The  victories  which  he 
won,  and  won  with  such  rapidity  and  brilliancy, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Jura,  and  on  the  shores  of 
its  lakes,  were  but  affai'is  of  outposts.  They 
were  merely  stepping-stones  upon  his  road,  towards 


quest.  But  like  a  wise  general  he  would  not 
advance  too  fast ;  he  would  leave  behind  him  no 
post  of  the  enemy  untaken ;  he  intended  that 
Geneva  should  be  conquered  once  for  all ;  he  would 
enter  its  gates  only  after  he  had  subdued  the  coiui- 
try  around,  and  hang  out  the  banner  of  the  Gospel 


"^iimmsi^MJ- 


y^^^ 


l„  Daniel  Qeria.) 


the  conquest  of  that  heroic  little  city,  which  occu- 
pied a  site  where  three  gi-eat  empires  touche'l 
one  another,  and  where  he  longed  to  plant  the 
Protestant  standard.  The  idea  was  ever  borne  in 
upon  his  mind  that  Geneva  had  a  great  part  before 
it,  that  it  was  destined  to  become  the  capital  of 
Swiss  Protestantism,  and,  in  part,  of  French  and 
Savoyard  Protestantism  also ;  for  its  higher  destiny 
lie  did  not  dare  to  forecast.  Therefore  he  rejoiced 
in  every  victory  he  gained,  seeing  himself  so  much 
the  nearer  what  he  felt  must  be  his  cro^vning  con- 
74 — VOL.  II. 


upon  its  ramparts  when  Geneva  had  become  mis- 
tress of  a  renovated  region.  And  it  pleased  the 
Captain  whom  he  sei-ved  to  give  him  his  desii-e. 

There  was  a  short  halt  in  the  march  of  this 
s])iritual  conqueror.  At  St.  Blaise,  on  the  northern 
bliorc  of  the  Lake  of  Ncuchfitel,  Farel  was  set 
upon  by  a  mob,  instigated  by  the  priests,  and  almost 
boat<,-n  to  death.  Covered  with  bruises,  spitting 
blood,  and  so  disfigured  as  scarcely  to  be  rocogni.sed 
by  his  friends,  he  was  put  into  a  small  boat,  carried 
acros.s   the    lake,    and  nur.scd  at  Morat.     He  ha<l 
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barely  recovered  his  strengtli  when  he  rose  from 
bed,  and  set  out  for  Orbe  to  evangelise.  Orbe  was 
an  ancient  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Jiu-a,  on  the 
pictm-esque  banks  of  a  stream  of  the  same  name. 
It  lay  nearer  Geneva  than  Neuchatel.  Watered 
by  ri-\ailets  from  the  moimtains,  the  gardens  that 
sun-ounded  it  were  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty 
and  luxuriance,  but  spiritually  Orbe  was  a  wilder- 
ness, a  "  land  where  no  water  was."  The  Reformer 
would  have  given  it  "  li\-ing  water ;"  but,  unhappily, 
Orbe,  with  its  numerous  priests,  its  rich  convents, 
and  its  famous  sisters  of  St.  Claire,  some  of  whom 
were  of  royal  lineage,  did  not  thii-st  for  such  water. 
Its  good  Catholics  strove  to  render  Farel's  joui-ney 
of  no  avail.  With  this  view  they  had  recourse  to 
expedients,  some  of  which  were  tragic,  others 
simply  ludicrous.  One  of  them  is  worth  chi-onicling 
for  its  originality.  It  was  agreed  to  outmanceuvre 
the  evangelist  by  staying  away — a  masterly  policy 
in  the  case  of  a  preacher  so  attractive — but  in  one 
instance  the  policy  was  depai-ted  from.  One  day, 
when  Farel  entered  the  pulpit,  a  most  extraordinary 
scene  presented  itself.  He  beheld  three  adults  only 
present,  while  the  church  was  nearly  filled  with 
children — "  brats."  The  latter  lay  perfectly  flat  as 
if  sound  asleep.  But  the  moment  Farel  began  to 
preach  they  jumped  up,  as  puppets  do  when  the 
string  is  puUed,  and  began  to  sing  and  dance,  to 
laugh  and  scream.  Farel's  voice  was  completely 
drowned  by  the  noise.  This  scene  continued  for 
some  time ;  at  length  the  little  ragamuffins  made 
their  exit  in  an  uproar  of  screaming  and  howling. 
Farel  was  now  left  in  quiet,  but  vnih  no  one  to 
listen  to  him.  "And  this,"  says  a  Popish  chronicler, 
"  was  the  first  sermon  preached  in  the  town  of 
Orbe."' 

Nevertheless  the  Reformer  persevered.  Soon  a 
small  but  select  number  of  converts  gathered  round 
him,  some  of  them  of  good  position  in  society. 

On  Pentecost,  the  28th  of  May,  Farel  celebrated 
the  Lord's  Supper,  for  the  first  time  in  Orbe,  to  a 
little  congi-egation  of  seven.  Ha^-ing  preached  in 
the  morning,  the  bread  and  ^vine  were  placed  on  the 
table,  and  the  commimicants  received  them  kneel- 
ing. Farel  demanded  of  them  whether  they  forgave 
one  another,  and  receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  he 
distributed  the  elements  to  them.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Papists  entered  the  church,  and  commenced  the 
chanting  of  mass." 

Farel  was  beginning  to  think  that  Orbe  was 
already  won,  when  unhappily  these  bright  prospects 


'  Mimoire  du  Sire  de   Pierrefieur,  p.  35.     D'Aubigne, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  258.    Ruchat,  torn,  iii.,  p.  23. 
-  Ruchat,  torn,  iii.,  p.  27. 


were  suddenly  dashed  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  one 
of  the  evangelists.  Thinking  to  reform  Orbe  by  a 
coup  de  itmin,  this  person,  with  the  help  of  twelve 
companions,  pulled  down  one  day  all  the  images  in 
its  seven  churches."  The  destiaiction  of  the  idols 
but  prolonged  the  reign  of  idolatry.  A  reaction 
set  in,  and  it  was  not  till  twenty  yeai-s  thereafter 
that  Orbe  jjlaced  itself  in  the  rank  of  Reformed 
cities. 

But  if  Orbe  remained  Roman  it  had  the  honom- 
of  gi'v'ing  to  the  Reformation  one  of  its  loveliest 
spirits  and  most  persuasive  preachers.  Peter  Viret 
was  born  in  this  to'wn  in  1511.  His  father  was  a 
wool-dresser.  Sweet,  studious,  and  of  elevated  sold, 
the  son  gave  himself  to  the  sei'^"ice  of  the  altar. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  where 
he  remained  about  three  yeai's.  He  attained  the 
peace  of  the  Gospel,  like  most  of  the  Reformers,  by 
passing  thi-ough  the  watei-s  of  anguish ;  but  in  his 
case"  the  floods"  were  not  so  deep  as  in  that  of 
Luther  and  CaMn.  When  he  retui-ned  to  his  native 
city,  he  entered  the  pulpit  at  the  entreaty  of  Farel, 
and  preached  to  his  townsmen.  Tlie  sweetness  of 
his  voice,  the  beauty  of  his  ideas,  and  the  modesty 
of  his  manner  held  his  hearei-s  captive.  It  was 
seen  that  he  who  distributes  to  his  servants  as  he 
pleases  for  the  edification  of  his  body,  the  Church, 
had  given  to  Viret  hLs  special  gift.  He  did  not 
possess  the  glowing  imagery  and  burning  ardour 
of  Liither,  nor  the  fiery  energy  of  Farel,  nor  the 
thrilling  power  of  Zwingle,  nor  the  calm,  towering, 
and  all-mastering  genius  of  Calvin ;  but  lus  preach- 
ing, nevertheless,  had  a  charm  which  was  not 
found  in  that  of  any  of  those  gi-eat  men.  Clear, 
tender,  jiersuasive,  aided  by  the  silvery  tones  of 
his  voice,  and  the  moral  glow  which  lighted  up  his 
features,  its  singular  fascination  and  power  were  at- 
tested, in  after-yeai-s,  by  the  immense  crowds  which 
gathered  round  him  in  Switzerland  and  the  south 
of  France,  whenever  he  stood  up  to  preach.  He 
was  indeed  a  polished  shaft  in  the  liand  of  the 
Almighty.'' 

Farel  had  to  fall  back  from  before  Orbe;  but  if 
he  retreated  it  was  to  wage  fresh  combats  and  to 
win  new  victories.  He  next  visited  Grandson,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Neucliatel. 


'  Ruchat,  torn,  iii.,  p.  28. 

*  Melch.Adam.,  ri(.  T7ifo!.,p.l20.  R\ichat,tom.iii.,p.! 
—German  Switzerland  diffors  from  French  Switzerll 
or  the  Swiss  Romande,  in  that  the  former  was  cv 
gelised  almost  entirely  by  native  preachers,  as  Zwingle, 
(Ecolampadius,  Hallcr,  &c.  Viret  w.as,  we  may  say,  the 
only  native  Reformer  that  arose  in  French  Switzerland. 
It  wa.s  mainly  evangelised  by  men  who  had  been  bora 
beyond  its  frontier. 
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The  priests,  alanued  at  his  airival,  rose  in  arms, 
and  drove  him  awav.  Bern  now  interposed  its 
authority  for  his  pi-otection.  Their  Excellencies 
would  compel  no  one  to  become  a  Protestant,  but 
they  were  determined  to  permit  the  two  faiths  to  be 
heard,  and  the  citizens  to  make  their  choice  between 
the  sermon  and  the  mass.  Taking  with  him  Viret, 
Farel  returned  to  Grandson,  where  he  was  joined 
by  a  third,  De  Glutinis,  an  evangelist  from  the 
Bemese  Jura.  They  preached  Sunday  and  week- 
day. The  heresy  was  lireaking  in  like  a  toiTent. 
The  priests  strove  to  rear  a  bulwark  against  the 
devastating  flood.  Tliey  refuted,  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  the  Protestant  sermons.  Tliey  called  to 
their  aid  popular  preachers  from  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  they  organised  processions  and  sacred 
chants  to  invigorate  the  zeal  and  piety  of  theii' 
adherents.  The  tide,  notwithstanding,  continued  to 
set  in  a  contraiy  direction  to  that  in  which  they 
wished  to  force  it  to  flow.  Arming  themselves,  they 
came  to  church  to  refute  what  they  heard  spoken 
there,  not  with  arguments,  but  with  blows.  The 
sacristan  threatened  Farel  with  a  pistol  which  he 
had  concealed  under  his  cloak ;  another  attempted 
to  assassinate  Glutinis  with  a  poignard.  Tlie 
ministers  managed  to  mount  the  pulpits,  but  were 
pulled  from  them,  thrown  down  on  the  floor, 
trampled  upon,  beaten,  and  when  their  friends 
rushed  forward  to  defend  them,  the  two  parties 
fought  over  their  prostrate  bodies,  and  a  regular 
bii.ttle  was  seen  going  forward  in  the  church.' 

But  a  gi-eat  good  resulted  from  these  lamentable 
proceedings.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the 
Great  Conference,  which  assembled,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously related,  at  Bern  in  January,  1532.  The 
S'.ras  were  drifting  toward  a  civil  war.  It  was 
hopeless  to  think  of  conciliating  the  two  parties 
that  divided  the  nation,  but  was  it  necessaiy  there- 
furo  that  they  .should  cut  one  another's  throats  ? 
Might  it  not  be  possible  rather  to  bear  ^vith  one 
another's  opinions  f  This  was  the  device  hit  upon. 
It  might  appear  to  Rome,  as  it  still  appears  to  lier, 
an  execrable  one,  but  to  the  Conference  it  appeared 
ptr-ferable  to  the  crime  and  horror  of  internecine 


'  Ruchat,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  31—33. 


strife.  Thus  out  of  that  necessity  which  is  said  to 
be  the  mother  of  invention,  came  the  idea  of  tolera- 
tion. We  deem  the  mass  idolatiy,  said  Protestant 
Bern,  but  we  shall  prevent  no  one  going  to  it. 
We  deem  the  Protestant  sermon  heresy,  rejoined 
Popish  Friburg,  but  we  shall  give  liberty  to  all  who 
wish  to  attend  it.  Thus  on  the  basis  of  liberty  of 
worship  was  the  public  peace  maintained.  This 
dates  in  Switzerland  from  Januaiy,  1532.^  Tolera- 
tion was  adopted  as  a  policy  before  it  had  been 
accepted  as  a  principle.  It  was  practised  as  a 
necessity  of  the  State  before  it  had  been  promul- 
gated a.s  a  right  of  conscience.  It  was  only  when 
it  came  to  be  recognised  and  claimed  in  the  latter 
character  as  a  right  founded  on  a  Di\-ine  charter — 
namely,  the  Word  of  God — and  held  irrespective 
of  the  pei-mission  or  the  interdiction  of  man,  that 
toleration  established  inviolably  its  existence  and 
reign. 

In  this  manner  did  Farel  cari-y  on  the  campaign. 
Every  hour  he  encountered  new  perils ;  every  day 
there  awaited  him  fresh  persecutions ;  but  it  more 
than  consoled  him  to  think  that  he  was  whining 
victoi-y  after  victory.  He  remembered  that  similar 
foes  had  beset  the  path  of  the  first  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  to  those  which  ob- 
structed his  own  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  this 
region.  But  hi  the  face  of  that  opposition,  how  mar- 
vellous had  his  success  been — not  his,  but  that  of 
the  invisible  Power  that  was  movhig  before  him  ! 
Among  the  towns  won  to  the  Gospel — the  beginning 
of  his  strength — he  could  count  Neuchatel,  and  Yal- 
langin,  and  Morat,  and  Grandson,  and  Aigle,  and 
Bex,  and  partially  Orbe.  Eveiy  day  the  fields  were 
gi-owing  ripe  unto  the  harvest;  able  and  zealous 
labourers  were  coming  to  his  aid  in  the  reaping  of 
it.  By-and-by  he  hoped  to  carry  home  the  last 
sheaf,  in  the  conversion  of  the  little  town  which 
nestled  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Leman 
Lake,  to  which  his  longing  eyes  were  so  often 
turned.  What  joy  would  be  his,  could  he  pluck  it 
from  the  talons  of  Savoy  and  the  grasp  of  Rome, 
and  give  it  to  the  Gospel  1 

!  MAnoire  du  Sire  de  Pien-efleur,  p.  74.  Choupard,  MS. 
D'Aubign^,  vol.  iii.,  p.  291. 
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There  is  no  gi-ander  valley  in  S\vitzerland  than  the 
basin  of  the  Rhone,  whose  collected  floods,  con- 
fined -w-itlun  smiling  shores,  form  the  Leman.  As 
one  looks  ton'ai'd  sunrise,  he  sees  on  his  right  the 
majestic  line  of  the  white  Alps ;  and  on  his  left, 
the  pictui-esqiie  and  verdant  Jura.  The  vast  space 
which  these  magnificent  chains  enclose  is  variously 
filled  in.  Its  grandest  feature  is  the  lake.  It  is 
blue  as  the  sky,  and  motionless  as  a  muTor.  Nestling 
on  its  shores,  or  dotting  its  remoter  banks,  is  many 
a  beautiful  v-illa,  many  a  pictui-esque  town,  almost 
dro-5\-ned  in  the  affluent  foliage  of  gardens  and 
rich  vines,  which  clothe  the  countiy  that  slopes 
upward  in  an  easy  swell  toward  the  mountains. 
In  the  remoter  distance  the  eye  ranges  over  a  vast 
stretch  of  pastiu'e-lands  and  corn-field.s,  and  forests 
of  chestnuts  and  pine-trees.  Above  the  dark 
woods  soar  the  gi-eat  peaks,  as  finely  robed  as  the 
plains,  though  after  a  diflerent  mamier — not  mth 
flowei-s  and  verdure,  but  with  glaciers  and  snows. 

But  this  fei-tile  and  lovely  land,  at  the  time  we 
write  of,  wa.s  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Pa]iacy. 
Gathedi-als,  abbacies,  rich  convents,  and  famous 
shiines,  which  attracted  yearly  troops  of  pilgrims, 
were  thickly  planted  throughout  the  valley  of  the 
Leman.  These  were  so  many  fortresses  by  which 
Rome  kept  the  country  in  subjection.  In  each  of 
these  fortresses  was  placed  a  numerous  garrison. 
Priests  and  monks  swarmed  like  the  locusts.  Tlie 
land  was  fat,  yet  one  wondere  how  it  sustained 
so  numerous  and  ravenous  a  host.  In  Geneva 
alone  there  were  nine  hundred  priests.  In  the 
other  towns  and  villages  around  the  lake,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Jura,  they  were  not  less  numerous 
in  proportion.  Cowls  and  shorn  crowns,  frocks 
and  veils,  wei-e  seen  everywhere.  This  geneiution 
of  tonsured  men  and  veiled  women  fonued  the 
"Chuix-h;"  unci  the  dues  tliey  exacted  of  the  lay 
population,  and  the  proces.sions,  chants,  exorcisms, 
and  blows  which  they  gave  tliem  in  return,  were 
styled  "  religion."  Tlie  man  who  would  go  down 
into  this  region  of  sevenfold  blackness,  and  utt^ick 


these  sons  of  the  Roman  Anak,  who  here  tyi-an- 
nised  so  mercilessly  over  their  wretched  victims, 
had  indeed  need  of  a  stout  heart  and  a  strong  faith. 
He  had  need  to  be  clad  in  the  armoui-  of  God  in 
going  forth  to  such  a  battle.  This  man  was 
William  Farel.  The  .spu-itual  campaigns  of  the 
sixteenth  century  produced  few  such  champions. 
"  His  sermons,"  saj-s  D'Aubign6,  "  were  actions 
quite  as  much  as  a  battle  is."  We  have  already 
chronicled  what  he  did  in  these  "  wai-s  of  the 
Lord  "  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud ;  we  are  now  to  be 
engaged  in  the  narititive  of  his  work  in  Geneva. 

We  have  brought  down  the  eventful  story  of 
this  little  city  to  the  time  when  it  formed  an 
alliance  with  Bei-n  and  Friburg.  This  brought  it 
a  little  help  in  the  battle  wliich  it  had  maintained 
hithei-to  smgle  handed  agauist  tremendous  odds. 
The  duke  had  left  it,  and  placed  the  Alps  between 
himself  and  it,  but  he  had  not  lost  sight  of  it. 
Despau-ing  of  being  able  to  rediice  it  by  his  own 
power,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Charles  V.  at 
Augsburg,  enti'eating  him  to  send  his  soldiers  and 
put  him  in  jjossession  of  Geneva.  Most  ^^■ilUngly 
would  the  emperor  have  put  these  haughty  citizeas 
luider  the  feet  of  the  duke,  but  his  o\\ni  hands 
were  at  that  moment  too  fidl  to  attempt  anj-  new 
enterprise.  The  Lutheran  jirinces  of  Germany,  as 
stubborn  in  their  own  way  as  the  Genevans  were 
in  theii-s,  wei-e  occa.sioning  Charles  a  world  of 
anxiety,  and  he  could  give  the  duke  nothing  but 
promises.  Tlie  empei-or's  plan,  as  communicated 
to  the  duke's  envoy,  was  fii-st  to  "  crush  the 
Gennan  Protestants,  and  then  bring  his  mailcil 
hand  down  on  the  Huguenots  of  (Jeneva,"'  Geneva 
meanwhile  had  resjtite.  The  Treaty  of  Nurembergl 
shortly  afterwards  set  Chai-les  V.  fi-ee  on  the  side 
of  Germany,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  convert  ' 

'  Mdmoire  de  31.  de  Bellegarde  aii  snjet  dc  Vavdience 
qu'il  a  eu  dc  S.M.  Inipi'riaU  ionchant  les  diffirends  que  S.A. 
avail  airec  cmix  de  Qrneee.  This  MS.  of  about  25  pages 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  D'Aubigne  in  tlio  archives  at 
Turin.    (See  Hist.  lieform.  in  Europe,  bk.  v.,  chap.  6.) 
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promises  he  had  made  the  diike  into  deeds.  But 
the  hour  to  strike  had  now  passed ;  a  mightier 
power  than  the  emperor  had  entered  Geneva. 

Eetm-ning  from  the  Waldensian  synod  ia  the 
valley  of  Angrogna,  in  October,  1532,  Farel,  who 
was  accompanied  by  Saunier,  could  not  re.sist  his 
long-cherished  desire  of  visiting  Geneva.  His 
arrival  was  made  known  to  the  friends  of  Uberty 
in  that  city,'  and  the  veiy  next  day  the  elite  of  the 
citizens  waited  on  him  at  his  inn,  the  Tour  Perce,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone.  He  preached  twice,  set- 
ting forth  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  gi-ace  of  God. 
Tlie  topic  of  his  first  address  was  Holy  Sci-ijiture, 
tlie  fountain-head  of  all  Divnne  knowledge,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  tradition  of  Fathers,  or  decree  of 
CouncU,  and  the  only  authority  on  earth  to  which 
the  conscience  of  man  was  subject.  This  opened 
the  gates  of  a  higher  liberty  than  the^e  men  had 
yet  imderstood,  or  aspired  to.  They  had  been 
shedding  their  blood  for  theii-  franchises,  but  now 
the  Refonner  showed  them  a  way  by  which  their 
souLs  might  escape  from  the  dark  dungeon  in  which 
tradition  and  human  authority  had  succeeded  in 
shutting  them  up.  The  next  day  Farel  proclaimed 
to  them  the  great  pardon  of  God — which  con- 
sisted, according  to  his  exposition,  in  the  absolutely 
free  forgiveness  of  simiers  bestowed  on  the  footing 
of  an  absolutely  full  and  perfect  expiation  of  human 
guilt ;  and  this  he  placed  in  studious  opposition  to 
the  pardon  of  the  Pope,  which  had  to  be  bought 
with  money  or  with  penances.  This  was  a  stiU 
•xvider  opening  of  the  gates  of  a  new  world  to  these 
men.  "  This,"  .said  Farel,  "  is  the  Gospel ;  and 
this,  and  nothing  short  of  this,  is  liberty,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  cnfrancliisement  of  the  whole  man,  body, 
conscience,  and  soul."-  The  words  of  the  Reformer 
did  not  fall  on  dull  or  indifferent  hearts.  The 
generous  soil,  already  watered  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyi-s  of  liberty,  now  received  into  its  bosom  a 
yet  more  jjrecious  seed.  The  Old  Geneva  passed 
away,  and  in  its  ))lace  came  a  New  Geneva,  which 
the  wiles  of  the  Pope  should  not  be  able  to  circum- 
vent, nor  the  arms  of  the  emperor  to  subdue. 

The  priests  learned,  \Wth  a  dismay  bordering  on 
despair,  that  the  man  who  had  jiassed  like  a 
devastatmg  tempest  over  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  his 
track  marked  by  altai-s  overturned,  images  demo- 
lished, and  canons,  monks,  and  nuns  fleeing  before 
hun  in  ten-or,  liad  come  hither  also.     What  was  to 


'  Spaoheim,  Geneva  Restituta,  p.  43.  Euchat,  torn,  iii., 
p.  1V5. 

-  Fromcnt,  Oesles  de  Geneve,  p.  5.  Spoil,  Hist,  de  Genive, 
torn,  i.,  p.  467.  Choupard,  MS.  D'Aubigne,  torn,  iii.,  pp. 
'J33,  334. 


be  done  I  Eftectual  steps  must  be  promptly  taken, 
othervvise  all  would  be  lost.  The  gods  of  Geneva 
would  peiish  as  those  of  Neuchatel  had  done.' 
Farel  and  Saunier  were  summoned  before  the  town 
council.''  The  majority  of  the  magistrates  received 
them  with  angi-y  looks,  some  of  them  -n-ith  bitter 
words;  but  happily  Farel  earned  letters  from  then- 
Excellencies  of  Bern,  -svith  whom  Geneva  was  in 
alliance,  and  whom  the  councillors  feared  to  offend. 
The  Refoi-mei-s,  thus  protected,  after  some  con- 
ference, left  the  coimcil-chamber  unharmed. 

Theii-  acquittal  awakened  still  more  the  fears  of 
the  priests,  and  as  their  fear  grew  so  did  their 
auger.  Ai-med  clerics  were  parading  the  streets ; 
there  was  a  great  flutter  ia  the  convents.  "A 
shabby  little  preacher,"  .said  one  of  the  sistei-s  of  St. 
Claii-e,  with  a  toss  of  the  head,  "  Master  William 
Farel,  has  just  an-ived."  ^  The  townspeople  were 
breaking  out  in  timiults.  What  next  was  thought 
of?  An  episcopal  council  met,  and  under  a 
pretext  of  debating  the  question  it  summoned  the 
two  preachers  before  them.  Two  magistrates 
accompanied  them  to  see  that  they  returned  aHve. 
Some  of  the  episcopal  council  had  come  with  arms 
under  their  sacei'dotal  robes.  Such  was  their  notion 
of  a  religious  discussion.  The  Reformers  were 
asked  by  what  authority  they  preached  ?  Farel 
replied  by  quoting  the  Divine  injunction,  "  Preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  The  meek  majesty 
of  the  answer  only  provoked  a  sneer.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  council  became  excited  ;  the  members 
stai^ted  to  then-  feet ;  they  flung  themselves  upon 
the  two  evangelists  ;  they  pulled  them  about ;  they 
spat  upon  them,  exclaiming,  "  Come,  Farel,  you 
wicked  devil, '  what  makes  you  go  up  and  down 
thus  ?  Whence  comest  thou  ?  What  business 
briiigs  you  to  our  city  to  throw  us  into  trouble  !" 
When  the  noise  had  a  little  subsided,  Farel  made 
answer  coui-ageously,  "  I  am  not  a  devil;  I  am  sent 
by  God  as  an  ambassador  of  Jesus  Christ ;  I  preach 
Christ  crucified — dead  for  our  sins — risen  again 
for  oin-  justification ;  he  tliat  believeth  uj)on  him 
hath  eternal  life ;  he  that  believeth  not  is  con- 
demned." "Ho  blasphemes;  he  is  worthy  of 
death,"  exclaimed  some.  "To  the  Rhone,  to  the 
Rhone ! "  shouted  othei's ;  "it  were  better  to 
drown  him  in  the  Rhone  than  permit  this  wicked 
Lutheran  to  trouble  all  the  people."  "  Speak  the 
words  of  Christ,  not  of  Caiaphas,"  replied  Farel. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  j'et  more  ferocious  out- 
break.     "  Kill    the  Luthenin   hound,"  exclaimed 


3  Choupard,  MS. 

*  Ruchat,  torn,  iii.,  p.  177. 

'  La  Sceur  J.  de  Jussie,  Le  Levain  rfit  Caivinisme,  p.  46. 
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they.  Dom  Bergevi,  proctor  to  the  chaphiin,  cried, 
"Strike,  strike!"  They  closed  round  Farel  and 
Savmier ;  they  took  hold  of  them ;  they  stinick  at 
them.  One  of  the  Grand  Vicar's  servants,  who 
caii-ied  an  arquebus,  levelled  it  at  Farel ;  he  pulled 
the  trigger ;  the  pruning  flashed.'  The  clatter  of 
arms  under  the  vestments  of  the  priests  foreboded 
a  tragic  issue  to  tjie  afiau- ;  and  doubtless  it  would 
speedily  have  terminated  in  this  melancholy  fashion, 
but  for  the  vigorous  interposition  of  the  two  magLs- 
trates." 

Eescued  from  the  perils  of  the  episcopal  council- 
hall,  woi-se  dangers,  if  possible,  threatened  them 
outside.  A  miscellaneous  crowd  of  clerics  and  laics, 
armed  •w'ith  clubs  and  swords,  waited  in  the  street 
to  inflict  upon  the  two  heretics  the  vengeance  which 
it  was  just  possible  they  might  escape  at  the  hands 
of  the  \icar  and  canons.^  When  the  mob  saw  them 
appear,  they  brandished  theii-  weapons,  and  raising 
a  frightful  noise  of  hissing  and  howlmg,  made 
ready  to  rush  upon  them.  It  looked  as  if  they 
were  fated  to  die  upon  the  spot.  At  the  critical 
moment  a  band  of  halberdiei-s,  headed  by  the 
syndics,  came  up,  and  closing  their  ranks  round  the 
two  Reformers  escorted  them,  through  the  scowling 
and  hooting  crowd,  to  their  inn,  the  Tour  Perce. 
A  guard  was  stationed  at  the  door  all  night.  Next 
morning,  at  an  early  hour,  appeared  a  few  friends, 
who  taking  Farel  and  Saunier,  and  leading  them  to 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  made  them  embark  in  a  small 
boat,  and,  carrying  them  over  the  quiet  watere,  landed 
them  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  at  an  unfrequented  spot 
between  Morges  and  Lausamie.  Thence  Farel  and 
Saunier  went  on  to  Grandson.  Such  was  the  issue 
of  Farel's  first  essay  in  a  city  on  which  his  eye  and 
heart  had  so  long  rested.  It  did  not  jn-omise 
much  ;  but  he  had  accomplished  more  than  he  at 
the  moment  knew. 

In  fiict,  Farel  was  too  powerful,  and  his  name  was 
of  too  gi-eat  prestige,  to  begin  the  woi-k.  The  seeds 
of  such  a  work  mu.st  be  deposited  by  a  gentle  liand, 
they  must  grow  u])  in  a  still  air,  and  only  when  they 
have  taken  root  may  the  wuids  be  sufl'ercd  to  blow. 
Of  this  Farel  seems  to  huxe  become  sensible,  for  we 
find  him  looking  around  for  a  humbler  and  feebler 
instrument  to  send  to  Gene\a.  He  cast  ej'es  on 
the  young  and  not  \e)y  courageous  Froment,  and 
dis])atched  liini  to  a  city  where  he  himself  had 
almost  been  torn  in  pieces.''     While  Froment  was 


'  Kuohat,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  177 — 180. 

'  Froment,  Oestea  de  Geneve,  pp.  5,  G.      Choiipard,  MS. 
Spanlieim,  Geneva  Restituta,  p.  43. 
••  La  SoBur  J.  de  Jussie,  Le  Levain  du  Calcinisme,  p.  48. 
'  Ruchat,  torn,  iii.,  p.  179. 


on  his  way  another  visitor  unexpectedly  appeared 
to  the  Genevans.  A  comet  blazed  forth  in  their 
sky.  What  did  it  portend  ?  War,  said  some ;  the 
lising  of  a  Divine  light,  said  othei-s.* 

Froment's  apjjearance  was  so  mean  that  even 
the  Huguenots,  as  the  friends  of  liberty  and  pro- 
gress in  Geneva  were  styled,  turned  their  backs 
upon  liim.  What  was  he  to  do?  Froment  re- 
called Farel's  example  at  Aigle,  and  resolved  to  turn 
schoolmaster.  He  hired  a  room  at  the  Croix  d'Or, 
near  the  Molard,  and  speedily  his  fame  as  a  teacher 
of  youth  filled  Geneva.  The  lessons  Froment 
taught  the  chikh-en  in  the  school,  the  children 
taught  the  parents  when  they  went  home.  Gradu- 
ally, and  in  a  very  short  while,  the  class  grew  into 
a  congregation  of  adults,  the  school-room  into  a 
church,  and  the  teacher  into  an  evangelist.  Read- 
ing out  a  chapter  he  would  explain  it  with  sim- 
plicity and  Lmpressiveness.  Thus  did  he  scatter  the 
seed  upon  hearts ;  souls  were  converted  ;  and  the 
once  despised  evangelist,  who  had  been,  like  a 
greater  missionary,  "  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground  " 
to  the  Genevans,  now  saw  crowds  pressing  aroimd 
him  and  drinking  in  his  words.^ 

This  was  in  the  end  of  the  year  1532.  The  work 
proceeded  apace.  Among  the  converts  were  certain 
rich  and  honourable  women  :  we  mention  specially 
Paula,  the  wife  of  John  Levet,  and  Claudine,  her 
sister-in-law.  Theii-  conversion  made  a  gieat  sen- 
sation in  Geneva.  By  their  means  their  husbands 
and  many  of  their  acquaintances  were  drawn  to  hear 
the  schoolmaster  at  the  Croix  d'Or,  and  embraced 
the  Gospel.  From  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  arrived  New 
Testaments,  tracts,  and  controvei-sial  works ;  and 
these,  distributed  among  the  citizens,  opened  the 
eyes  of  many  who  had  not  courage  to  go  openly  to 
the  schoolmaster's  sermon.  Tradesmen  and  people 
of  all  conditions  enrolled  themselves  among  the 
(Usciples.  The  social  principle  of  Christianity  began 
to  operate  ;  those  who  were  of  one  faith  drew  to- 
gether into  one  societ}',  and  meeting  at  stated  times 
in  one  another's  houses,  they  strove  to  instruct  and 
strengthen  each  other.  Such  were  the  early  days 
of  the  Geneviui  Church. 

First  came  faith — faith  in  tlie  free  forgiveness  of 
the  Gospel — next  came  good  works.  A  reforma- 
tion of  manners  followed  in  Geneva.  The  Refoi-mcd 
ceased  to  fiecpient  tlio.se  fasliion:il>le  aniu.sements  in 
which  they  had  formerly  delighted.  They  banished 
finery  from  their  dress,  and  luxury  from  tlieir  ban- 
quets.    Tlicy  made  no  more  costly  j>resents  to  the 


'  BadoUet  MS.  in  Born  Library— Hist.  Helv.,  quoted  by 
D'Aiiliiirni',  vol.  iii.,  p.  375. 
«  Euohat,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  180,  181. 
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saints,  and  the  money  thus  saved  they  bestowed  on 
the  poor,  and  especially  the  Protestant  exiles  ■vrhom 
the  rising  storms  of  persecution  in  France  com- 
pelled to  flee  to  the  gates  of  Geneva  as  to  a  hai-bour 
of  refuge.  There  was  hardly  a  Protestant  of  note 
who  did  not  receive  into  his  house  one  of  these 
exjjatriated  Christians,^  and  in  this  way  Geneva 
learned  that  hospitality  for  which  it  is  renowned  to 
thLs  day. 

The  congregation  of  Froment  in  a  few  weeks 
grew  too  lai-ge  for  the  modest  limits  of  the  Croix 
d'Or.  One  day  a  greater  concoiirse  than  usual 
assembling  at  his  chapel  dooi',  and  pressing  in  vain 
for  admittance,  the  ciy  was  raised,  "To  the  Molard !" 
To  the  Molard  the  crowd  marched,  carrying  ^vith 
them  the  preacher.  It  was  New  Year's  Day,  1533. 
The  Molard  was  the  market-square,  and  heie, 
mounted  on  a  fish-stall — the  fii-st  public  puljut  in 
G«neva — Froment  preached  to  the  mvdtitude.  It 
was  his  "  New  Year's  gift,"  as  it  has  been  called. 
Having  prayed,  he  began  his  sermon"  by  annoimcing 
that  "  fi-ee  pardon" — ^the  ray  from  the  open  heavens 
which  leads  the  eye  iipward  to  the  throne  of  a 
Saviour — which  all  the  Reformers,  treading  in  the 
steps  of  the  apostles,  placed  in  the  foreground  of 
their  teaching.  From  this  he  went  on  to  present 
to  his  hearei-s  the  lineaments  of  the  "false  prophets" 


and  "  idolatrous  priests  "  as  painted  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  pointing  out  the  exact  veri- 
fication of  these  features  in  the  Romish  hierarchy 
of  their  own  day.  Froment's  delineations  were  so 
minute,  so  gi-aphic  and  fearless,  that  his  hearers  saw 
the  prophets  of  Baal,  and  the  Pharisees  of  a  comipt 
Judaism,  living  over  again  in  the  priests  of  their 
own  city.  The  preacher  had  become  warm  with 
lus  theme,  and  the  audience  were  kindling  in  sym- 
pathy, when  a  sound  of  hurrj-ing  footsteps  was 
heard  behind  them.  On  turning  round  a  band  of 
armed  men  was  seen  entering  the  square.  The 
lieutenant  of  the  city,  the  procurator-fiscal,  the 
soldiers,  and  a  number  of  armed  priests,  exasperated 
by  this  public  manifestation  of  the  converts,  had 
come  to  arrest  Froment,  and  dispei'se  the  assembly. 
Had  the  preacher  been  captured,  it  is  not  doubtful 
what  liis  fate  would  have  been,  but  the  band  re- 
turned without  their  prey.  His  friends  cari'ied 
him  oiT  to  a  place  of  hiding.' 

The  agitation  of  the  citizens  and  the  violence  of 
the  priests  made  the  farther  prosecution  of  Fro- 
ment's ministry  in  Geneva  hopeless.  He  withdrew 
quietly  from  the  city,  and  retiu-ned  to  his  former 
charge  in  the  \'illage  of  Yvonand,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Jura.^  The  foimdations  of  Protestant  Geneva  had 
been  laid :  greater  builders  were  to  rear  the  edifice. 
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The  workman  had  retired,  but  the  work  went  on. 
Tlie  Protestants,  now  grown  to  a  goodly  number, 
and  full  of  zeal  and  hope,  met  in  each  other's 
houses— the  catacombs  of  the  young  Church,  as  an 
old  author  styles  these  meetings.  They  read  the 
Scrijitures  in  Lefevre's  translation ;  they  elected 
Gueiin,  one  of  the  more  intelligent  and  esteemed 
among  them,  to  "  the  charge  of  the  Word,"  in 


the  room  of  Froment ;  and  they  still  furtlieu 
strengthened  their  bond  of  union  by  pai-tiiking 
together  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  occasioned  thein 
some  anxiety  where  they  .should  find'  a  spot  suffi- 
ciently secluded  for  the  celebnition  of  the  ordi- 
nance. The  place  ultimately  made  choice  of  was 
a  little  walled  garden  near  the  city  gates.'  The 
time  of  year  was  the  middle  of  March.     The  pi"e» 


'  Froment,  Gestca  de  Qenivc,  pp.  16—18. 

''  The  prayer  and  the  sermon  that  followed  it  have 
been  recorded  by  Froment  himself  in  his  Oestes  de  QetUve. 
They  are  tfiven  by  D'Aubign(J  in  his  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Europe,  bk.  v.,  ch.  12. 
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parations  vreve  simple  indeed — a  few  benches,  a 
table  spread  -vrith  a  white  cloth,  on  which  were 
displayed  the  bread  and  wine,  that  were  to  be- 
come to  these  disciples  the  memorials  of  Christ's 
death,  and  the  token  and  seal  of  their  interest  in 
its  blessings.  Guerin  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  began  the  service.  At  that  moment 
the  sun,  rising  over  the  Alps,  shed  his  fii'st  rays 
upon  the  little  company,  an  outward  emblem  of 
the  real  though  spiritual  presence  of  that  Saviour 
of  whom  it  was  foretold — • 

"  His  coming  like  the  mom  shall  be, 
like  morning  songs  his  voice." ' 

This  seemed  to  them  an  auspicious  token.-  The 
growing  numbere  and  zeal  of  the  disciples  again 
drew  ujwn  them  the  anger  of  the  priests,  and 
Guerin  had  to  ^vithdraw  and  follow  Froment  into 
exUe  at  Yvonand.^  Geneva,  Uke  a  ship  labour- 
ing in  a  temi)estuous  sea,  was  casting  out  one 
Protestant  labourer  after  another,  but  it  could  not 
cast  out  the  Gospel. 

Bern  next  appeared  upon  the  stage,  and  de- 
manded that  its  ally  Geneva  should  gi-ant  liberty 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  it.*  The  fi-iends 
of  the  duke  and  of  Rome — the  Mamelukes,  as  the}- 
were  called — saw  that  mattei-s  had  come  to  a  crisis. 
Tliey  must  extii-pate  Lutheranism  from  Geneva, 
otheiTvise  they  should  never  be  at  rest ;  but  Luther- 
anism they  coidd  hope  to  extii-pate  not  othei'wise 
tlian  by  extii-pating  all  the  Lutherans.  The  covmcil 
hesitated  and  procrastinated,  for  the  majority  of 
its  membei-s  were  still  Roman  Catholic;  but  the 
canons,  priests,  and  cliief  partLsans  of  Romanism 
neither  hesitated  nor  procrastinated.  Tliey  met  in 
the  Vicar-General's  council-haU  (Tliui-sday,  27th 
May,  1.533);  they  came  aimed  to  the  teeth,  and 
the  is.sue  of  theii'  deliberations,  which  were  con- 
ducted by  torch-light,  wa.s  to  kill  all  the  Protestants 
in  Geneva  without  one  excejjtion.'^  Tlie  conspira- 
toi^s,  raising  their  hands,  bound  themselves  by  a 
solemn  oath."  Tliey  now  dispei-sed  for  a  brief 
i-e])ose,  for  the  plot  was  to  be  execute<l  on  the  day 
following. 

Tlie  morrow  came,  and  the  conspii-ators  as- 
sembled in  the  cathedral,  to  the  number  of  700.' 
Tlie  firet  to  enter  was  Canon  Wemli.     He  came 


'  Hosea  vi.  3. 

'  Riibhat,  torn,  iii.,  p.  183.     D'Aubignc,  vol.  iii.,  p.  4.32. 

■''  DAubign^,  vol.  iii.,  p.  433. 

*  MS.  Archives  of  Geneva:   Letter  from  Bern,  20th 
March,  1533. 

'  Froment,  Ocstes  de  Geneve,  p.  51. 

*■  Spanheim,  Geneva  Eesiituta — "solenni  sacraniento." 
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clad  in  armour.  He  was  as  devoted  a  Romanist 
as  he  was  a  redoubtable  wanior.  He  was  a 
Samson  for  strength,  and  could  wield  his  battle- 
axe  as  he  might  fling  about  his  breviai-y.  In 
waging  war  vrith  the  hydi-a  of  heresy  which  had 
broken  into  the  Roman  Catholic  fold  of  Geneva  he 
would  sti-ike  once,  and  would  not  strike  a  second 
time.  This  zealous  priest  and  valiant  soldier  was 
the  real  captain  of  the  band,  which  was  ostensibly 
led  by  Syndic  Baud,  in  his  "great  hat  and  plimie  of 
feather's. " 

Having  mai-shalled  in  fi-ont  of  the  high  altar 
of  St.  Peter's,  this  troop,  which  included  300 
armed  priests,  put  itself  in  motion.  With  ban- 
ner's displayed,  crosses  uplifted,  axes  and  swords 
brandished,  while  the  great  beU  of  the  cathedral 
sent  forth  its  startling  and  ominous  peals,  it 
marched  down  the  street  of  the  PeiTon  to  the 
Molard,  and  di-ew  up  in  battle  aiTay.  Various 
armed  detachments  continued  to.  anive  from  other 
quarters,  and  their  junction  ultimately  swelled  the 
Roman  Catholic  host  to  about  2,500.  They  felt 
sm-e  of  victory.  Here  they  stood,  their  cannons  and 
arquebuses  loaded,  awaiting  the  word  for  action, 
and  chafing  at  those  little  hindi-ances  which  ever 
and  anon  occuiTed  to  keep  them  back  from  battle, 
as  chafes  the  war-hoi-se  against  the  bit  that  curbs 
his  fiery  impatience  to  plunge  into  the  fight.* 

This  anny,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  in  the 
Molard,  received  a  singular  reinforcement.  Tlio 
wives  and  mothei-s  of  the  Romanists  appeared  on 
the  scene  of  action,  then-  aprons  filled  with  stone.<;. 
by  their  side  then-  little  children  of  from  twelvo 
to  fourteen,  whom  they  had  brought  to  take  pai', 
in  thi.s  holy  wai',  and  into  whose  hands  they  had 
put  such  weapons  as  they  were  able  to  wield.  So 
great  wa.s  the  zeal  of  these  Amazons  against 
here.sy  ! 

Meanwhile,  what  were  the  Protestants  doing  or 
thinking?  At  the  tiist  alarm  they  assembled  in 
the  house  of  Baudichon  de  la  Maisonneuve,  one  cf 
the  most  counigeous  of  their  leadei-s.  His  mansion 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhom. 
some  400  paces  from  the  Molard.  Tlie  convene 
felt  how  ten-ible  wa.s  the  crisi.s,  but  their-  hearts 
were  fixed,  tnisting  on  him  who  holds  the  tem- 
pests and  whirlwinds  in  his  hands.  He  Iiatl  but  t ) 
.siieak,  and  that  stonn  woidd  disjiel  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  gathered.  The  jilan  of  the  Romanists  was  to 
march  to  Baudichon's  house,  set  fii-e  to  it,  and 
ma.ssiicre  the  lieretics  one  by  one  as  they  escaped 
from  the  flames.  The  ])i-opo.sal  of  burning  them 
came  to  the  eara  of  the  Protestants ;  their  numbers 
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had  now  considerably  increased  ;  all  were  well 
armed  and  of  good  courage  ;  they  resolved  to  march 
out  and  stand  for  their  lives.  Descending  into  the 
street,  they  drew  up  five  deep  in  presence  of  the 
enemy. 

There  was  deep  stillness.  It  would  be  broken 
the  next  moment  by  the  shock  of  murderous  battle. 
The  cannons  and  arquebuses  were  loaded ;  the  hal- 
berds grasped  ;  the  swords  unsheathed ;  and  stones 
and  other  missiles  wei-e  ready  to  be  poured  in  to 
complete  the  work  of  death.  But  it  pleased  the 
Great  Disposer  to  stay  the  tempest  when  it  seemed 
on  the  very  point  of  bursting. 

There  chanced  at  that  time  to  be  seven  Friburg 
merchants  sojourning  in  Geneva.'  Touched  by  the 
lamentable  spectacle  of  the  citizens  in  arms  to  shed 
one  another's  blood,  they  came  forward  at  the 
critical  moment  to  mediate.  "  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
maker's." Going  firet  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
then  to  the  Refoi-med,  they  represented  to  the  foi-mer 
how  foolish  it  was  to  shed  their  blood  "  to  satisfy 
the  appetite  of  their  priests,"-  and  pointed  out  to  the 
latter  how  tremendous  were  the  odds  that  stood 
aiTayed  against  them.  With  much  ado  they  suc- 
ceeded in  calming  the  passions  of  botli  parties. 
The  priests,  however,  of  whom  160  were  in  ai-ms, 
refused  to  lend  an  ear  to  these  pacific  counsels. 
But  finding  that  if  they  persisted  they  should 
have  to  fight  it  out  by  themselves,  they  at  last 
came  to  terras.^  The  insane  fury  of  the  inliabitants 
having  now  given  jilace  to  the  natural  affections, 
tears  of  joy  welcomed  fathers  and  husbands  as  at 
night  they  stepped  across  the  thresholds  of  their 
homes.  Terms  of  pacification  were  afterwards 
drawn  up  which  left  the  balance  inclining  some- 
what in  favour  of  liberty  of  conscience.^ 

But  soon  again  another  storm  darkened  over  that 
city  within  which  two  mighty  principles  were  con- 
tending. The  magistrates  might  issue  edicts,  the 
leaders  of  the  two  parties  might  sign  pacifications, 
but  settled  peace  there  could  be  none  for  Geneva 
till  the  Gospel  should  have  established  its  sway  in 
the  hearts  of  a  majority  of  its  citizens.  On  tlie  4tli 
May,  just  five  weeks  after  the  affair  we  have  nar- 
rated, another  tumult  broke  out.  Its  instigator 
was  the  same  bellicose  ecclesiiustic  who  figured  so 
prominently  on  the  28th  I\rarch — Canon  Wernli. 
"  This  good  cliamj)ion  of  the  faith,"  as  Sister  Jeanne, 
who  kejit  a  journal  of  these  occurrences,  calls  him. 


'  Ruchat,  torn,  iii ,  p.  193. 

'■'  Choupavd,  MS.    D'Aiibigne,  vol.  iii.,  p.  i'O. 

'  Froment,  Oestes  da  Genive,  pp.  55—57.  Eosi-t,  MS. 
Chron.  Council  Registers,  28t!i  March,  1533.  D'AiibiifnC>, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  472. 

*  Kucliat,  torn,  iii.,  p.  191. 


had  that  morning  celebrated,  with  unusual  pomp, 
the  Feast  of  "  The  Holy  Winding-sheet,"  in  St. 
Peter's.  "  Taking  off  his  sacerdotal  robes,  he  put 
on  his  breast-plate  and  cuishes,  belted  his  sword  to 
his  side,  seized  his  heavy  halberd,"^  and  issued  forth 
to  do  battle  for  the  Church.  Followed  by  a  party  of 
priests  to  whose  hands  the  arquebus  came  quite  as 
readily  as  the  breviary,  Wernli  strode  down  the 
Perron  to  his  old  battle-field,  the  Molard.  By  this 
time  night  had  fallen  ;  alarming  lumours  were  pix>- 
pagated  through  the  city,  and  to  add  to  the  terror 
of  the  inliabitants,  the  toesin  began  to  ring  out 
its'thundering  peals.  Many  on  both  sides,  Roman 
Catholics  and  Reformers,  mostly  armed,  rushed 
into  the  street.  There  Canon  Wernli,  unable  to 
distinguish  friend  from  foe  in  the  darkness,  wa,s 
shouting  out  to  his  assailants  to  come  on ;  but  as 
no  one  answered  the  challenge,  he  fell  to  dealing 
blows  right  and  left  among  the  crowd.  Some  one 
slipped  behind  him,  and  espying  an  opening  in  his 
iron  coat,  thmst  his  poignard  into  his  bod}-.  The 
shouts  ceased,  the  tumult  gradually  subsided,  the 
night  passed,  and  when  the  morning  broke  Canon 
Wernli  was  found  lying  in  his  armour,  on  the  door- 
steps of  one  of  the  houses,  stark  dead.'' 

If  the  death  of  this  Papal  champion  lessened  the 
dangere  of  the  Reformed  within  the  city,  it  multi- 
pKed  their  enemies  without.  Wernli  belonged  to  a 
powerful  family  of  the  Popish  Canton  of  Friburg, 
and  ambassadors  from  that  State  now  appeared  at 
Geneva  demanding  the  punishment  of  all  concerned 
in  the  canon's  death — that  is,  of  all  the  Rsfonned. 
The  Reformation  seemed  about  to  be  sacrificed  on 
the  tomb  of  Wernli.  Protestant  Bern  instantly 
stepped  fonvard  in  its  defence.  Bern  proved  itself 
the  more  powerful.  Its  ambassadoi-s  induced  tlie 
syndics  and  coimcil,  as  the  only  escape  from  the 
chaos  that  encompassed  them,  to  proclaim  liberty  to 
all  to  abide  by  the  mass,  or  to  follow  Protestantism, 
as  their  conscience  might  dictate.'  This  decree, 
which  advanced  the  landmarks  of  liberty  theoretic- 
ally, but  hardly  as  yet  practically,  brought  matters 
to  a  head  in  Geneva. 

For  some  time  many  eyes  had  l)een  watchln;* 
from  abroad  the  struggle  going  on  in  tliis  little 
town  on  the  shores  of  the  Leman.  Tlie  e.\ti-a- 
ordinaiy  bravciy  and   energy  of  its   citizens   Imd 


'  La  Socur  J.  do  Jussie,  Le  Lerain  ilii  Calvinisme,  pp.  01, 
02.    D'Aubignc'-,  vol.  iii.,  p.  -194 

'  Froment,  Oestes  de  Qencve,  p.  .W.  La  Soeur  J.  da 
Jiissio,  Le  Levnin  du  Cah'inisme.  p.  C3.  Council  Registern, 
4tli  nncl  23ra  May,  liVtt.    D'Aubign^,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  500. 501. 

'  "  FoiTiiettre  i\  clincun  de  suivre  los  mouvoiiiont,i  do 
sa  conscience,  on  toUo  sorto  quo  personnc  no  Koit  oun- 
traint."    {Council  Reyisteiv,  27tli  May,  1533.1 
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invested  it  with  a  cbarai  that  livettecl  upon  it  the 
eye  of  both  friend  and  foe,  and  inspu-ed  them  with 
the  presentiment  that  it  had  a  gi'eat  part  to  phiy  in 
tlic  new  times  that  were  opening.  It  caused  many 
an  lioiu'  of  anxious  thought  to  Clement  VII.  in  the 
Vatican.  Charles  V.  coidd  not  but  wonder  that, 
while  so  many  gi-eat  kingdoms  OAvned  his  sway,  this 
little  city  resisted  his  will.  He  had  written  to  these 
haughty  burghers  peremptorily  commanding  them 
to  foi-sake  the  evil  paths  of  heresy.  They  had  gone 
their  own  way  notwithstanding.  Strong  measures 
must  be  taken  with  this  rebellious  town.  Its 
prince-bishop,  Pierre  de  la  Baume,  was  absent 
from  Geneva,  and  had  been  so  for  some  while.  The 
free  manners  of  the  citizens  did  not  suit  him,  and 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  Ai-bois,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Jura,  in  a  quiet  neighborhood,  where  the 
wine  was  good.  The  .piince-bishop  cared  for  his 
Church,  of  coui-se,  but  he  cared  also  for  his  dinner ; 
but  Geneva  was  on  the  jioint  of  being  lost ;  and 
the  Pope,  at  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  bishop's  diges- 
tion, ordered  him,  mider  pain  of  excommimication, 
to  return  thither,  and  tr}^  his  hand  at  reducing 
to  their  obedience  his  mutinous  subjects.  Piene 
de  la  Bamne  had  but  little  heart  for  the  task, 
but  it  was  enjoined  upon  liim  under  a  threat 
which  he  trembled  to  incur,  and  so,  provided  with 
an  armed  escort,  he  returned  (1st  Jidy,  153-3)  to 
Geneva. 

He  but  helped  to  min  the  cause  he  had  come  to 
uphold.  He  would  give  Lutheranism,  not  an  open 
e-\ecution,  but  a  secret  bm-ial.  Accordingly,  in^-iting 
the  chiefs  of  the  Protestant  movement  to  lus  palace, 
no  sooner  had  they  entered  it  than  the  bishop 
closed  the  dooi-s,  threw  his  guests  into  irons,  and 
proceetled  to  dispose  of  them  by  consigning  one  to 
thi.s  dungeon,  and  another  to  that.  In  this  sum- 
mary proceeding  of  their  bishop  the  council  saw 
a  flagi-ant  violation  of  the  franchises  of  Geneva. 
It  was  the  attack  on  libertj',  not  religion — for  three 
of  the  four  syndics  were  still  Konian  Catholic — 
that  awakened  their  indignation.  The  senators  pro- 
duced theii'  ancient  chai-ter,  which  the  bishop  had 
sworn  to  ob.seiTe,  and  claimed  the  constitutional 
right,  in  which  it  vested  them,  of  trj-ing  all  in- 
oul|).'ited  citizens.  The  bishop  found  himself  caught 
in  tlie  trap  he  had  so  cunningly  set  for  others.  If 
he  should  o])en  his  dungeons,  he  would  confess  to 
ha\'ing  siistjiined  a  most  humiliating  defeat ;  if  he 
should  retain  his  prisoners  in  bonds,  he  would  draw 
upon  his  head  one  of  those  popular  tempests  of 
which  he  was  so  gi-eatly  afraid.  Choosing  the  first 
a.s  the  least  fomiidable  alternative,  he  gave  up  his 
prLsonere  to  their  la-(vful  judges.  But  even  tliis 
did  not  restore  the  bishop's  tranquillity.    His  guilty 


imagination  was  continually  conjui-ing  up  tumults 
and  assASsinations ;  and,  fleeing  when  no  man  pur- 
sued, he  secretly  quitted  Geneva,  just  fourteen  days 
after  he  had  entered  it.^  He  left  the  cause  of  Rome 
in  a  worse  position  than  he  had  found  it,  and  the 
Pope  saw^  that  he  hiul  better  have  left  the  craven 
bishop  to  enjoy  liis  quiet  and  his  wine  at  Arbois. 

When  the  shepherd  of  the  flock  had  fled,  what 
so  likely  to  happen  as  that  the  "wolf"  woiUd 
return  l  The  "  wolf "  did  ret  run.  Froment,  with 
a  companion  by  his  side,  Alexander  Canus,  re- 
appeared upon  the  scene  which  the  bishop  had  been 
in  such  haste  to  quit.  These  evangehsts  preached 
in  private  houses,  and  when  these  no  longer  sufficed 
for  the  crowds  that  assembled,  they  proclaimed  the 
" good  new'S "  in  the  streets.  The  bishop,  who 
learned  what  was  going  on,  fulminated  a  missive 
from  his  quiet  a.sylimi,  in  the  hope  of  driving  the 
destroyer  out  of  the  fold  he  had  deserted.  "Why," 
.said  the  Genevans,  "  did  he  not  remain  and  keep 
the  door  closed  ]"  The  priests  complained  to  the 
council,  laying  the  bishop's  letter  upon  the  table. 
Theii-  remonstrance  only  served  to  show  that  the 
tide  was  rising.  "  Preach  the  Gospel,"  answered  the 
coimcil,  "  and  say  nothiiig  that  cannot  be  proved 
1)1/  Holy  Scripture."  These  words,  which  are  still 
to  be  read  in  the  city  registere,  made  Protestantism 
a  religio  licita  (a  tolerated  faith)  in  Geneva." 
The  bishop,  in  his  owai  way,  threw  oil  upon  the 
fire  by  a  second  and  more  energetic  letter,  forbid- 
ding the  preaching  in  Geneva,  secretly  or  publicly, 
of  "the  holy  page,"  of  "the  holy  Gospel."^  Furthei-, 
Furbity,  a  frothy  and  abusive  preacher  of  the 
Dominican  order,  wa,s  brought  to  oppose  the  Re- 
formed. The  violence  of  his  harangues  evoked  a 
popular  tumult,  and  the  watei-s  of  liberty  retreat- 
ing for  a  moment  from  the  limits  which  they  had 
i"eached,  Froment  and  Canus  had  to  retire  frou" 
Geneva. 

But  speedily  the  tide  turned,  this  time  to  over- 
pa.ss  a  long  way  its  furthest  limits  hitherto.  On 
the  21st  December,  1.533,  Fai-el  entered  the  gates  of 
Geneva,  not  again  to  leave  it  till  tlie  Reformation 
had  been  consummated  in  it.  The  Rom|in  Catholics 
felt  that  a  life-and-death  struggle  had  commenceil. 
The  citizens  assembled  to  the  sennons  of  Fai-el 
with  helmets  on  their  heads,  and  arquebuses  and 
halberds  in  their  hands.  The  priests,  divining  the 
true  source  of  the  movement,  pvd)lished  from  all 
the  pulpits  on  the  1st  of  January,  1534,  an  order 

'  Eoset,  MS.  Chronicles.  Froment,  Qestea  de  Oenive, 
pp.  62,  63.     D'Aubign^,  vol.  iv.,  p.  248. 

■  D'Aubisfnc  vol.  iv..  p.  2.53. 

3  Gaberei.  LcUres  Patcntes  de  I'Eveque.  D'Aubigni-, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  255. 
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commanding  all  copies  of  the  Bible,  whether  in 
French  or  in  German,  to  be  burned.'  For  three 
days  and  niglits  the  city  was  under  arms  ;  the  one 
party  arming  to  defend,  the  other  to  expel  the  Bible. 
Froment  amved  to  the  help  of  Fai-el.     There  came 


these  three  warriors  will  do  more  to  batter  down 
the  stronghold  of  Rome  than  all  that  the  nine 
hundi-ed  priests  in  Geneva  can  do  to  uphold  it. 
The  knell  of  the  Papacy  has  sounded  in  this  city  ; 
low  responsive  wailings  begin  to  be  heard  along 


yet  another — Virct,  who  joined  them  in  a  few 
weeks.  Farel,  Viret,  Froment — the  three  most 
powerful  preachei-3  in  the  Fi-ench  tongue — are  now 
in  Geneva.  These  three  are  an  army.  Their 
weapon  is  the  Word  of  God.  Clad  in  the  panoply 
of  light,   and  welding   the   sword   of  the   Spirit, 


'  Eoaet,  MS.  Chronicles,  bk.  iii.,  chap.  17. 


tlie  foot  of  the  Alps  and  the  crest  of  the  Jui-a, 
mourning  the  approaching  fall  of  an  ancient 
system.  Tlie  echoes  travel  to  France,  to  England, 
and  to  Germany,  and  wherever  they  come  tlie 
friends  of  the  Gospel  and  of  liberty  look  up,  while 
the  adherents  of  Rome  hang  their  heads,  weighed 
down  by  the  presentiment  of  a  terrible  disjister 
aljout  to  befall  their  cause. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


HEROISM     OF     GENEVA. 

Conspiracy  against  Geneva— Detection —Protestants  gain  Possession  of  one  of  the  Cluirchos— The  Gospel  in  Geneva 
—Glories  Near  but  Unseen— An  Army  of  Pilgrims— A  Hunting  Party— The  Game  not  Caught— Roman  Catholic 
Eiodus— The  Duke  and  the  Emperor  Combine  against  Geneva- Perils  of  the  City— ITovoio  Resolution  of  the 
Citizens— The  Suljurbs  Demolished— The  Citizens  Wait  the  Assault. 

Geneva  had  mucli  to  dare  and  to  endure  during  jointly  consi)irecl  against  tlie  lihorties  of  tlie  bnivo 
tlie  year  .and  a  half  tliat  was  yet  to  elapse  lie-  little  town.'  The  bishop  secretly  appointed  a  lieu- 
fore  its  stniggles  sljould  be  crowned  witli  victory. — 

Three    ])owei-ful    parties— the    prince-bishop,     the  i  Roset,  C/ii-on.,  bk.  iii.,  chap.  21.    Regittres  du  ConseU, 

Duke  of  Savoy,  and  tlieir  Excellencies  of  Friburg—  February  8tli  and  10th,  15.3-1. 
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tenant-general  to  govern  in  his  name,  investing  him  . 
■with  all  the  powers  of  the  State;  the  duke  sent 
blank  wan-ants  to  be  tilled  in  with  the  names  of 
those  whom  it  might  be  necessaiy  to  apprehend 
and  execute,  and  the  Lonls  of  Fribm^  were  to  co- 
operate -n-ith  the  Mamelukes  within  the  city.  All 
had  been  excellently  planned ;  but  the  blow  which 
the  bishop  meditated  against  the  State  of  Geneva 
fell  upon  himself  and  his  accomplices.  The  plot 
was  discovered ;  the  agents  who  were  to  have 
executed  it  suffered  the  doom  of  titdtors ;  the 
bishop,  caught  plotting,  became  nearly  as  odious  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  as  he  ah-eady  was  to  the  Pro- 
testants ;  and  the  iwpular  reaction  which  ensued 
filled  the  cuiiile  chairs,  at  next  election,  with  the 
friends  of  the  Refonn. 

The  Reformers,  now  numerous,  and  taunted  some- 
times with  worshipping  in  holes  and  comere,  resolved 
no  longer  to  submit  to  the  stigma  of  being  obliged 
to  celebrate  their  woi-ship  in  private  houses.  They 
said  to  the  magistrates,  "  Give  us  one  of  the  churches 
of  the  city."  The  Coimcil,  wishing  to  hold  the  ba- 
lance even  between  them  and  the  Roman  Catholics, 
excused  themselves  by  saying  that  this  was  a 
matter  that  lay  outside  then-  jurisdiction ;  but, 
added  they,  "you  are  strong, and  if  you  ai-e  pleased 
to  take  one  of  the  ehm-ches  of  3-our  own  accoi-d, 
we  cannot  prevent  you."  The  converts  did  not 
delay  to  act  upon  the  hint.  The  brave  Baudichon 
de  la  Maisonneuve  mai'ching  at  theii-  head,  they 
proceeded  to  the  Convent  of  the  Rive  and  appro- 
priated for  then-  use  the  "  Grand  Auditory,"  or 
cloister,'  which  might  contain  from  four  to  five 
thousand  persons.  They  rang  the  bells ;  the  report 
i-an  that  Farel  was  to  preach ;  and  crowds  fi-om 
every  part  of  the  city  came  streaming  to  the  Rive. 
The  monks  could  only  stai-e.  Rising  up  in  his 
ordinaiy  tlress,  Farel  preached  to  the  ovei-flowing 
congi-egation. 

That  was  a  day  much  to  be  remembered  in 
Geneva.  It  needs  neither  many  nor  learned  woi-ds 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel.  It  is  a  message  from  the 
throne  of  heaven  to  the  guilty  children  of  earth,  to 
the  eflfect  that  God,  ha\'ing  sent  his  Son  to  suffer 
in  their  room,  oflei-s  them  a  fi-ee  par<lon.  Tlic 
Genevans  were  amazed  to  find  that  the  Gospel  was 
so  simple  a  matter,  and  could  bo  so  soon  told. 
Tliey  had  been  taught  from  then-  cradle  that  it 
needed  gorgeous  cathedi-als,  blaziiig  tapers,  splen- 
didly apparelled  priests,  chai>ts,  and  incense  to  .set 
it  forth,  and  that  wanting  mystic  rites  it  refused 
to  impart  its    efficacy  to    the  worshipper;    now 


'  Fromcnt,  Gcstes  dc  Oenice,  p.  82.    Regittrea  di<  Conseil, 
March,  1534. 


thev  found  that  one  attired  in  a  plain  di-ess,  and 
in  a  single  plain  sentence,  could  declai-e  it  all 
But  that  little  sentence  they  foimd  was  a  ray 
that  revealed  to  them  a  whole  world  of  gloiy.  The 
chant  of  the  priest  had  entered  the  ear  only,  Fai-el's 
words  sunk  into  the  heart :  the  taper  had  but 
flashed  its  light  on  the  eye,  the  Gospel  shed  its  glory 
on  the  soul.  A  moral  phenomenon  was  now  accom- 
plished before  this  people,  analogous  to  the  natural 
one  which  often  takes  place  in  tliis  same  i-egion. 
So  long  as  the  mists  and  clouds  veil  the  Alps,  these 
mountains,  even  to  the  men  lining  at  their  feet,  are 
as  if  they  did  not  exist.  But  let  the  clouds  lift,  or 
let  tlie  breeze  make  an  opening  in  the  mist,  and 
lo  !  a  world  of  Alpine  grandeui-s  is  suddenly  re- 
vealed to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  A  moment 
ago  there  hung  before  liim  a  curtain  of  didl 
vapour;  now  there  is  seen  a  glorious  array  of 
mountains,  with  their  gorges,  rocks,  and  pine 
forests,  then-  snows  and  flashing  pinnacles.  As 
near,  yet  as  unseen,  were  the  evangelical  glories  of 
the  spiritual  world  to  the  Genevans.  These  glories 
were  completely  hidden  by  the  black  cloud  of  igno- 
i-ance  and  superstition  that  hung  between  them  and 
the  Bible.  But  the  moment  that  cloud  began  to 
b.<i  parted  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
breath  of  the  Spirit,  a  new  world  was  disclosed,  a 
world  of  truth.  It  .stood  out,  distinct,  palpable, 
complete,  in  an  affluence  of  spiritual  glory,  and  a 
fidness  of  moral  power,  which  made  the  Genevans 
wonder  what  blinding  influence  it  was  that  had 
hidden  from  their  eye  what  was  all  the  time  .so 
near,  and  yet  so  entirely  unseen. 

The  Gosj)el  had  entered  Geneva.  The  city  was 
taken.  How  much  the  Reformation  had  gained, 
and  how  much  Rome  hatl  lost,  in  the  conquest  of 
that  little  town,  future  yeare  were  to  enable  men 
fully  to  understand.  But  the  Pi-otestants  of  Gene\'a 
had  many  efforts  and  sacrifices  yet  to  undergo  if 
they  would  retain  the  victory  which  had  in  reality 
been  won. 

Geneva  was  far  too  impoi-tant  a  post  for  the 
Romanists  to  let  it  slip  •«'ithout  another  great 
effort.  Such  was  resolved  upon.  In  the  middle 
of  May  the  priests  of  the  surrounding  districts 
organised  a  great  procession  of  pilgi-ims,  who  knew 
how  to  handle  other  thintrs  than  their  rosaries. 
The  pious  troop  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Geneva, 
duly  furnished  with  banneiB,  cros.ses,  and  relics ; 
but  the  citizens,  recollecting  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
hoi-se,  and  fearing  that  if  tile  pilgiims  entered 
their  devotions  might  take  a  militant  turn,  and 
the  war-cry  be  rai.sed  for  tho  psalm,  refused  to 
admit  the  devout  liost.  They  tould  pray  outside 
the  widls.     So  this  danger  passecl  away. 
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The  next  army  that  marched  to  assail  the  little 
town,  where  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  burning 
more  brightly  every  day,  came  not  in  the  guise  of 
pilgrims,  but  of  soldiers.  The  bishop  had  formed 
a  new  plot.  The  Romanist  Lords  of  Vaud  and 
Savov,  at  the  instigation  of  the  bishop  and  the 
duke,  had  arranged  a  hunting  party  for  the  last 
day  of  July,  1534,  the  real  game  which  the  armed 
sportsmen  meant  to  run  down  being  the  Genevan 
Lutherans.  The  Papists  within  the  city  were  to 
act  in  concert  with  those  without.  Some  300 
aimed  foreigners  had  been  secretly  introduced 
into  the  town ;  the  keeper  of  the  artillery  had 
been  bribed ;  the  midnight  signals  ananged  upon  ; 
and  the  bishop,  dividing  the  prey  before  he 
had  caught  it,  had  confiscated  in  favour  of  his 
follower  the  goods  of  the  Genevan  heretics.  In 
short,  everything  had  been  done  to  insure  success. 

The  night  came;  the  peasants  of  the  suiTounding 
country,  having  armed  themselves,  began  to  move 
on  Geneva,  some  by  land,  others  by  water.  The 
Bailiff  of  Chablais  and  the  Baron  de  Rollo  alone 
led  8,000  men.  The  Papists  in  the  city  had  armed 
secretly,  and  were  assembling  in  one  another's 
houses.'  The  citizens,  all  save  the  accomplices  of 
the  bishop,  were  ignorant  of  the  plot,  and  many 
of  them  had  gone  to  rest  as  usual  that  night.  All 
was  .succeeding  as  the  invaders  wished.  But 
that  Providence  which  had  been  ploughing  this 
field  for  more  than  twenty  years,  was  not  to 
abandon  it  to  the  enemy  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  seed  wliich  had  been  sown  in  it  was  shooting 
up,  and  the  harvest  at  hand.  A  friend  of  the 
Gospel,  Jacques  Maubnisson,-  from  Dauphine, 
solicited  an  intei-view  with  the  premier  sjiidic  at 
an  early  hour  of  the  evening.  He  was  admitted, 
and  startled  the  magistrate  by  telling  him  that 
the  city  was  suiTOunded  with  armed  men.  In- 
stiintly  the  citizens  were  aroused  and  got  under 
anns. 

Tlie  host  outside  the  walls  were  meanwhile 
«training  their  eyes  to  catch  through  the  darkness 
the  fii-st  gleam  of  the  torches,  which  were  to  be 
Waved  on  the  to]js  of  the  houses  of  theii-  friends  as 
the  signal  to  begin  the  assault.  All  sudilciily  a 
brilliant  light  shone  forth  from  the  summit  of  the 
steeple  of  St.  Peter's.  That  was  the  jilace,  the 
invaders  knew,  where  the  city-watch  were  usually 
stationed.  It  was  plain  the  plot  had  been  dis- 
covered. "We  are  betrayed!  we  are  betrayed!" 
they  exclaimed  ;  "  we  shall  never  enter  Geneva  !"■' 
Fiercer  and  yet  fiercer,  as  it  seemed  to  the  eyes  of 

'  Euchat,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  325, 32G.    "  Ibid.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  32C. 
3  Ibid.,  toui.  iii.,  p.  327. 


the  Savoyards,  glared  that  beacon-light.  Panic 
seized  their  ranks,  and  when  the  morning  broke 
the  citizens  of  Geneva  beheld  from  theii  steeples 
and  rampai-ts  the  armies  of  their  invaders  in  full 
retreat.  By  the  time  the  sun  rose  the  last  foe 
had  disappeared.  As  a  dream,  short  but  terrible, 
so  did  the  events  of  that  night  appear  to  the 
Genevans.* 

The  miscarriage  of  the  plot  was  followed  by  an 
exodus  of  Romanists  from  the  city.  Many  of  the 
Mamelukes,  as  they  were  termed,  fled,  and  thus 
the  priests  were  left  without  flocks,  the  churches 
without  worshippers,  and  the  images  without 
votaries.  The  Protestants  were  more  than  e\er 
mastere  of  the  situation.  In  the  final  straggles  of 
the  Papacy  in  Geneva  we  behold  what  has  since 
been  repeated  in  om-  o^vn  day,  on  the  wider  arena 
of  Europe,  that  every  attempt  to  raise  it  up  has 
only  helped  to  cast  it  down. 

Yet  another  effort — that  is,  as  things  were  going 
with  the  Papacy,  another  plunge,  the  last  and  the 
deepest.  The  duke  and  the  bishop  were  but  the 
more  enraged  by  their  repeated  discomfitures.  They 
resolved  that  they  would  extinguish  Lutheranism, 
or  sweep  the  little  town  in  which  it  had  entrenched 
itself  from  off  its  rock,  and  make  it,  like  old  Tyre, 
a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  by  the  shores 
of  its  lake.  Considering  the  resources  which  the 
duke  had  at  his  command,  neither  he  nor  any  one 
else  could  see  how  he  should  not  be  able  to  do  his 
pleasure  upon  the  audacious  little  city.  Geneva 
had  an  enemy,  it  may  be  said,  in  every  man  outside 
her  walls.  The  castles  that  hemmed  her  in  on  all 
sides  were  filled  with  armed  men  ready  to  march 
at  the  first  summons.  Before  beginning  the  war 
which  was  to  make  the  rebellious  town  put  its 
haughty  neck  under  his  feet,  Duke  Charles  III. 
sent  his  ultimatum  to  the  citizens.  They  must  send 
away  their  preachers — Farel,  Viret,  and  Froment ; 
they  must  take  back  their  bishop,  and  return 
within  the  bosom  of  their  holy  mother  the  Church. 
On  these  terms  the  duke,  good  and  kind  man, 
would  give  them  his  forgiveness.'*  The  Genevans 
made  answer  that  sooner  than  do  this  they  would 
bury  themselves  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  city. 
E\en  their  good  ally,  Bern,  despairing  of  their 
success,  or  else  gained  by  the  flatteries  of  the 
duke,  counselled  the  Genevans  to  submit  A 
Diet  of  the  Swiss  cantons  met  at  Lucerne  in 
January,  1535,  to  determine  on  the  matter.     They 


*  Proment.  Oestes  de  Oenive,  p.  125.  Eoset,  Chron., 
bk.  iii.,  chap.  27.  Regisires  dw  ConseU,  July  Slat,  1534. 
and  January  25th,  1537.  D'AubitUi-,  Wis*.  Reform.,  vol. 
iv.,  pp.  -too— W2. 

'■  Kuchat,  torn,  iii.,  p.  337. 
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had  no  other  advice  to  give  Geneva  than  submis- 
sion.' This  was  unspeakably  disappointing,  but 
worse  was  behind  The  great  Emperor  Charles  V. 
came  forward  and  announced  that  he  cast  his  sword 
into  the  scale  of  the  duke.  The  cause  of  Geneva, 
already  desperate,  was  now  hopeless  apparently. 
Gould  this  little  town  of  only  12,000  inhabitants 
i-esist  the  Empire?  Could  the  Genevans  sfciud 
alone  against  the  world  ?  All  help  has  failed  them 
on  earth  :  nevertheless,  their  resolution  is  as  in- 
flexible as  ever.  Geneva  shall  be  a  sauctuaiy  of 
the  Protestant  faith  and  a  citadel  of  liberty,  or  its 
sons  will  "  set  fire  to  its  four  cornere,"  and  make  it 
their  own  funeral  pile. 

It  wa-s  now  that  a  terrible  resolution  was  taken 
by  its  heroic  citizens.  Outside  the  walls  of  Geneva 
were  four  large  suburbs,  ^\dth  a  population  of  6,200 
.souls.^  In  fact,  there  were  two  cities,  one  within 
and  another  without  the  walls,  and  the  latter,  it 
was  obvious,  woidd  afford  cover  to  the  advancing 
foe,  and  prevent  the  free  play  upon  Iiim  of  the 
camion  on  the  ramparts.  Ou  the  2.3rd  of  August, 
1534,  the  CoimcU  of  Two  Hundred  resolved 
to  demolish  these  .suburbs,  and  clear  the  gi-ound 
all  round  the  city.'  This  was  to  sacrifice  one 
half  of  Geneva  to  save  the  other  half.  The 
stern  decree  was  earned  out,  although  not  ^^"ith- 
out  many  heavy  sighs  and  bitter  teal's.  Rich 
and  poor  pulled  down  their  homes  ^vith  their 
own  hands,  although  many  of  the  latter  knew 
not  where  they  were  to  lay  their  heads  at  night. 
Villa  and  hovel  shared  an  equal  fate ;  convents 
and  temples  of  a  venerable  antiquity  were  razed  to 


the  gi'ound.  The  monastery  of  St.  Victor,  of  which 
Bonnivard  was  prior,  and  which  was  the  oldest  edifice 
in  Geneva,  having  been  founded  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century,  fell  by  the  same  sentence,  and 
mingled  its  iiiins  with  those  of  fabrics  that  were  but 
of  yesterday.  The  pleasant  gardens,  the  sparkling 
fountains,  and  the  overshadowing  trees  which  had 
graced  so  many  of  the  dwellings  were  all  swept 
away.  By  the  middle  of  January,  1535,  the  work 
of  demolition  was  finished;  and  now  a  silent  and 
devastated  zone  begirt  the  city.* 

It  was  not  enough  to  puU  down,  the  citizens 
had  to  biuld  up.  The  stones  of  the  overturned 
edifices  were  taken  to  repair  and  strengthen  the 
fortifications.  Amid  the  drifts  of  winter  the  men 
might  be  seen  building  on  the  walls,  and  the  women 
carrying  eaith  and  stones.  The  bells  of  the  demo- 
ILshed  chiu'che^s  and  convents  were  melted  and  cast 
into  cannon.  Though  the  idols  were  pidled  down, 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  protected  in  their  wor- 
ship.' The  Genevans  would  not  stain  the  glory  of 
the  prodigious  sacrifices  they  were  making  for  tht-ii 
own  religious  liberty  by  invading  that  of  ot!u'r^. 
A  little  band  of  armed  Protestants  kept  watch  -ax 
the  church  door  while  the  few  canons  who  remaini'l 
in  the  city  sang  their  matins  on  ChrLstniiis  momiuL;.' 
All  was  now  ready,  and  the  heroic  inliabitauts. 
theii'  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  awaited  the  lumi 
when  the  foe  should  gather  round  them  on  all  sidi-s. 
and  deliver  his  assault.  Let  him  strike.  Their  reso- 
lution was  immovable.  Geneva  must  !«  tlie  tempi- 
that  would  enshrine  their  religion  and  their  libertie.s, 
or  the  mausoleum  that  would  contain  their  ashes. 
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Much,  we  may  say  everything,  depended  on  the 
battle  now  raging  around  the  little  town  on  the 
shoi-es  of  the  Leman  Lake.  Unless  Geneva  were 
won  to  Protestantism,  the  victories  already  gained 
by  the  Refonnation  would  be  but  of  small  account ; 
many  of  them  would  melt  away  and   be  lost.     In 


'  Rnchat,  torn,  iii.,  p.  843. 

-  IIAd.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  SM. 

'■'  Rejiistret  dxi  Conaeil,  August  2:iiil,  15;J4. 


Germany  the  spiritual  principle  of  the  Refonnation 
was  becoming  ovei-shadowe<l  by  the  jwlitical.     The 

■■  Misson  in  1688  found  Geneva  still  without  suburbs. 
The  four  subiirbs  demolished  wore  Eive,  St.  Victor,  St. 
Lct;er,  and  Corraterie.  (Mi8.son,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  p.  410. 
Rueliat,  tom.  iii.,  p.  379.) 

'  "  LesCatholiquoR  avaient  unp  ploino  lilifrtc  do  pra- 
tiqucr  publiqiieniont  Icvirs  c^remonifs,  ut  do  faire 
g^int^rnloment  par  touto  la  villo  tons  los  autres  ozercices 
de  lour  r^'digion."    (Ruchat,  tom.  iii.,  p.  342.) 

''  Registres  du  Conscil,  January  24th,  15S4. 
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princes,  with  their  swords,  were  putting  tliemselvcs 
in  the  van  ;  aiid  the  Reformers,  with  the  Bible,  were 
falling  into  the  rear.  This  was  to  reverse  the  right 
order.  It  was  clear  that  the  German  Reformation 
had  passed  its  prime.  It  was  necessary  to  seek  a 
new  foothold  for  Protestantism — some  spot  where 
the  SPIRITUAL,  planted  anew,  might  unfold  itself, 
segregated  from  the  political ;  and  where,  unfettered 
and  imaided  by  the  temporal  power,  it  would,  in 
virtue  of  its  own  heavenly  might,  continue  to  wax 
in  stature  and  spreading  wide  its  boughs  cover 
the  nations  ^vith  its  grateful  shadow,  and  solace 
them  with  its  precious  fruits.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  select,  as  its  seat,  a  great  empire  or  a 
renowned  capital ;  a  little  town  such  as  this  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps  would  serve  the  purpose  better 
than  a  more  conspicuous  and  more  expansive  stage. 
The  ten-itory  selected  must  be  separated  from 
the  other  countries  of  Christendom,  Popish  and 
Reformed,  and  yet  it  must  be  near  to  them;  and 
not  near  only,  but  in  the  midst  of  them.  Moreover, 
it  must  in  some  way  be  protected  from  external 
violence  while  working  out  its  great  problem.  If 
around  it  there  rises  no  massy  bulwark  frowning 
defiance  on  the  foe  ;  if  there  musters  at  its  gates  no 
powerful  army  to  do  battle  with  the  invader ;  if  tlie 
great  mountains  are  too  remote  to  serve  as  walls 
and  rampai-ts  to  it ;  if  earthly  defence  it  has  none, 
all  the  more  evident  will  it  be  that  it  owes  its 
safety  to  an  Invisible  Arm  that  is  stretched  out  in 
it«  behalf,  and  that  it  is  environed  by  ramparts 
which  the  foe  is  unable  to  see,  and  equally  unable 
to  scale. 

Here  will  stand  the  true  "  Threshold  of  the 
Apostles."  The  doors  of  this  shrine  will  open  to  the 
holy  only  ;  it  will  be  visited  by  enliglitened  and 
believing  hearts  fi'om  every  land  ;  and  its  highways 
will  1)6  trodden  and  its  portals  thronged,  not  by 
dissolute  and  superstitious  crowds,  but  by  the  con- 
fessors and  exiles  of  Christ.  Here  Christianity, 
laid  in  its  grave  at  Rome  a  thousand  years  before, 
with  crowned  Pontiffs  and  lordly  hicrarchs  keeping 
watch  around  its  corpse,  shall  have  its  resurrection. 
Ri.sing  from  the  tomb  to  die  no  more,  it  will  attest, 
by  tlie  order,  the  libei'ty,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
virtue  witli  which  it  will  glorify  its  seat,  that  it  has 
lost  none  of  its  power  during  its  long  entombment, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  returns  with  invigo- 
rated force  for  the  execution  of  its  glorious  mission, 
wliich  is  that  of  making  all  things  new.  Will  sncli 
a  spot  be  found  in  Geneva  ]  Shall  the  bislio[)  and 
tlie  duke  be  chased  from  it,  that  it  may  be  given  to 
tiio  men  in  whom  are  foimd  the  embodiment  of  the 
highest  ideal,  intellectual  and  s])iritual,  of  Protes- 
tautisui !     Tliis  is  the  question  which  is  to  receive 


its  answer  from  the  conflict  now  waging  on  the 
shores  of  the  Leman.  The  issue  of  that  conflict  is 
at  hand. 

We  left  Geneva  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
Roman  Catholic  Fiiburg  had  terminated  its  alliance 
with  the  Lutheran  town,  after  a  friendship  of  eight 
years.  The  reflection  of  Scultetus  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  treaty  between  the  two  States  is  strikmg  and 
.suggestive.  "The  love  of  liberty,"  says  he,  "had 
united  the  two  towns  in  the  closest  bonds ;  but 
liberty  opened  the  door  for  religion,  and  its  influence 
separated  chief  friends  !  But  what  is  most  remark- 
able is,  that  the  alliance  was  continued  so  long  as 
the  independence  of  Geneva  required  it,  and  ceased 
when  its  dissolution  promoted  the  Reformation." 

While  its  allies  are  drawing  ofl"  from  the  little 
town  on  the  one  side,  its  enemies  are  approaching  it 
on  the  other.  Every  day  they  are  redoubling  their 
efibrts  to  take  it,  and  it  would  seem  as  if,  left  to 
fight  its  great  battle  alone,  its  fall  were  inevitable. 

The  duke  is  raising  army  after  army  to  force 
an  entrance  into  it.  The  bi.shop  is  fighting  against 
it  with  both  spiritual  and  temporal  arms.  Pierre 
de  la  Baume  had  fulminated  the  greater  excom- 
numication  against  it,  and  published  it  in  all 
the  churches  and  convents  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces.'  The  Pope  had  added  his  heavier 
anathema ;  and  now,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ialiabitants 
of  the  towns  and  villages  around,  Geneva  was  a 
"  dwelling  of  devils,"  and  all  were  ready  to  assail, 
burn,  or  lay  waste  a  place  which  the  bishop  and  the 
Pontiff  had  cursed.  To  crown  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Genevans,  the  emperor,  unsheatbing  his 
great  sword  and  holding  it  over  their  heads,  de- 
manded that  they  should  open  their  gates  and 
receive  back  their  bishop.  What  was  to  be  done  i 
Shall  they  crouch  down  under  the  old  yoke  !  They 
had  obtained  a  glimpse  of  a  new  world,  and  their 
former  slavery  appeared  more  horrible  than  e\'er. 
To  go  back  to  it  was  the  most  dreadful  issue  which 
their  imaginations  could  picture.  Come  victory  and 
life,  or  come  defeat  and  death,  they  could  not  go 
back;  they  must  and  would  ad\'ance  with  firm  steji 
in  the  path  on  which  they  had  entered. 

The  same  cau.se  which  had  repelled  llu>  i'oijisli 
Fribuig  from  Geneva,  as  narrated  aliove,  will  draw 
the  Protestant  Bern  closer  to  its  side  ;  so  one  would 
think.  Yet  no !  the  threatening  attitude  of  the 
Popish  powei'S,  and  its  own  complications,  made 
Bern  shy  of  giving  ojien  aid  to  (Jenexa  in  its 
fight  for  liberty  and  the  Reformed  faith.^  Some 
Bernese  ambassatloi-s,  won  by  the  gracious  manners 


1  Ruchat,  torn,  iii.,  p.  330. 
Qenive,  vol.  i-,  p.  115. 

2  Ruchut,  tomi  ill.,  p.  348. 
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of  the  duke,  and  forgetting  in  the  lighter  matters  of 
coui-tesy  the  greater  matters  of  libei-ty,  went  to 
Geneva,  and  counselled  the  citizens  to  send  away 
their  preachere,  and  take  back  their  bishop.  As- 
tounded at  such  a  proposal  from  the  men  of  Bern, 
the  Council  of  Geneva  replied,  "  You  ask  us  to 
abandon  our"  liberties   and    the    Gospel   of  Jesus 


the  city  was  daily  increasing,  partly  from  conver- 
sions from  Pojiery,  and  partly  from  the  numerous 
disciples  chased  from  France  by  the  storms  of  per- 
secution, and  now  daily  arriving  at  the  gates  of 
Goneva.  On  the  other  hand,  those  Romanists  who 
disliked  or  feared  to  dwell  in  a  place  cursed  by  the 
Church,   and  hoiu'ly  sinking  dee2)er  in  the  gulf  of 


Chi'ist."  At  its 
sorest  need  the 
little  State  was 
forsaken  of  every 
earthly  aid.  But 
this  only  serves 
to  show  how  j-a- 
|iiilly  the  tide  of 
(K^votiou  to  the 
Reformed  faith 
was  rising  within  its  walls.  It  was  its  religion  that 
saved  it.  But  for  it,  Gene\'a  never  would  have  won 
its  liberty.  "We  are  i-osolved,"  said  the  Council  to 
the  Bernese  amba-ssadoi-s,  "to  sacrifice  our  jiropeity, 
our  honoui-K,  oiu-  very  childron,  and  our  own  lives 
for  the.  Word  of  God.  Tell  th<!  <luke  we  will  mther 
wth  our  own  hands  set  fire  to  tiie  four  cornci-s  of 
our  city,  than  part  with  the  Gospel." 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  the  Rcforaied  within 


heresy,  quitted  Geneva  in  considerable  numbers. 
Thus  the  proportion  between  the  two  parties  was 
growing  every  day  more  unequal,  and  the  quiet  ef 
the  city  more  assured.  Tlie  bishop,  moreover,  by 
way  of  visiting  the  Protestants  with  a  special  mark 
of  his  displeasure,  did  them  a  signal  favour.  He 
removed  his  episcopal  council  and  his  judicial  court 
from  Geneva  to  C!e.x,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.'  Thereupon  the  Council  of  Geneva  met 
and  resolved,  '■  That,  as  the  bishop  had  abandoned 
the  city  to  unite  himself  with  its  most  deadly  foe. 
and  had  undertaken  di\-ei's  enterj)rise,s  against  it, 
eNou  to  the  length  of  levying  war,  they  could  no 
longer  regard  him  as  the  jiiustor  of  the  peojile.  " 
They  declared  the  see  vacant.'  Before  tiiking  thi. 
step,  liowcver,  they  invited  tiie  canons  to  elect  a 
new  bLshoj) ;  this  the  canons  (hidined  to  do.     Tliey 

>  Ruchat,  torn,  iii.,  p.  335. 
'  Ibid.,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  336.  337. 
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next  lodged  an  appeal  at  Rome;  but  the  Pope 
gave  them  no  answer.  This  observance  of  forms 
greatly  strengthened  the  legal  position  of  the 
Council.  The  Vatican  would  not  interfere,  the 
canons  would  neither  elect  a  new  bLshop  nor  bring 
back  the  old  one ;  the  city  was  -without  a  ruler, 
and  the  Council  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  step 


and,  canying  them  to  their  stronghold,  tortured 
them  in  its  dungeons,  and  then  beheaded  or  other- 
wise dispatched  them.  A  foi-mer  Knight  of  ]\Ialta, 
Peter  Goudet,  a  Frenchman,  who,  having  embraced 
Protestantism,  had  found  refuge  in  Geneva,  waa 
entrapped  by  these  bandits,  earned  to  their  den, 
and,  aft€r  a  mock  trial,  burned  alive.'      Nor  were 


into  the  vacant  office.  To  the  last  the  Council 
followed  rather  than  j)receded  the  people  and  the 
preachers.  Tlie  political  situation,  so  full  of  dan- 
gers, made  it  imperative  that  they  should  weigh 
cvei-y  step,  and  especially  that  they  should  be  satis- 
fied that  the  Reformation  had  established  itself  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  before  establishing  it  by 
edict. 

If  the  niimber  of  malcontents  wlio  were  leaving 
the  city  lessened  the  difficulties  >dthin  the  walls,  it 
greatly  increa.sed  the  dangers  without.  The  C'a.stle 
of  Peney,  on  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
alwut  two  leagues  from  Geneva,  belongetl  to  tlie 
bishop.  It  was  a  strong  and  roomy  place,  and  now 
It  swarmed  with  men  breathing  vengi^ana;  against 
the  city  they  had  left.  From  this  nest  of  brigands 
there  issued  every  day  ferocioiis  bands,  who  laid 
Waste  the  couutiT  around  Geneva,  cut  oti"  the  su])- 
plies  coming  to  its  markets,  waylaid  its  citizens, 


these  ruffians 
alone  in  their  bar- 
barities and  ciiiel- 
ties.  The  gentry 
of  Savoy  and  of 
the  Pays  de  Yaud, 
following  their 
worehipful  exam- 
ple, aiTued  theii- 
retainers,  and, 
.scouring  the  countiy  around,  showetl  that  they 
equalle<l  in  zeal,  by  equalling  in  atrocity,  the  free- 
ljootci>>  of  Peney.- 

A  yet  darker  crime  stains  the  attempt  to  uphold 
the  Pioman  Catholic  canst!  in  Geneva.  The  swoi-d 
of  the  duke  had  faileil :  so  had  the  excuunuunicutiou 


'  Buchat,  torn,  iii.,  p.  352. 

3  Ibid.,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  338,  339,  341. 
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of  the  bishop,  although  backed  by  that  of  the  Pope. 
Othei-  means  must  be  thought  of.  A  plot  was  laid 
to  cut  off  Fai-el,  Vii-et,  and  Froment,  all  three  at 
once,  by  poison.  The  circumstance  that  they 
lod<Ted  together  iii  the  same  house,  that  of  Claude 
Bernard,  an  intelligent  and  zealous  friend  of  the 
Gospel,  favoured  the  design.  A  woman,  a  native  of 
Bresse,  was  suborned  to  leave  Lyons,  on  pretence 
of  religion,  and  come  to  Geneva.  She  entered  the 
service  of  Bernard,  with  whom  the  preachers  lived. 
She  began,  it  is  said,  by  poisoning  her  mistress.  A 
few  days  thereafter  she  mixed  poison  with  the  soup 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  ministers'  dinner. 
Happily  only  one  of  them  partook  of  the  broth. 
Farel  was  indisposed,  and  did  not  dine  that  daj", 
Froment  made  his  repast  on  some  other  dish,  and 
Viret  alone  ate  of  the  poisoned  food.  He  was 
immediately  seized  ^\ith  illness,  and  was  at  the 
point  of , death.  He  recovered,  but  the  debilitating 
effects  of  the  poison  remained  'w-ith  Mm  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  The  wretched  woman  confessed  the  ciime, 
but  accused  a  canon  and  a  priest  of  having  instigated 
her  to  it.  The  two  ecclesiastics  were  permitted  to 
clear  themselves  by  oath,  but  the  woman  was  con- 
demnetl  to  death  on  the  1-lth  April,  and  executed.' 

This  wickedness,  which  was  meant  to  extinguish 
t'le  movement,  was  closely  connected  with  its  final 
liiumph.  To  guard  against  any  second  attempt  at 
poison,  the  three  preachers  had  apai-tments  assigned 
them  by  the  Council  in  the  Fi-anciscan  Convent  de 
Eive.  The  residt  of  the  Reformers  being  lodged 
there  was  the  conversion  of  nearly  all  the  brethren 
of  the  convent,  and  in  particular  of  James  Bernard, 
a  citizen  of  good  family,  and  brother  of  Claude 
mentioned  abo\e.  The  latter  had  been  one  of  the 
more  ardent  champions  of  Popery  in  Geneva,  and, 
as  his  change  of  mind  was  now  complete,  he  thouglit 
it  would  be  well,  at  this  crisis,  to  hold  a  public 
disputiition  on  religion,  similar  to  those  which  had 
tiiken  place  elsewhere  Avith  such  good  results.  His 
design  was  approved  by  the  Eefomiers  to  whom  he 
had  communicated  it.  It  .wjis  further  sanctioned 
by  the  Council. 

Accordingly  Bernard  offered  to  maintain  the 
follo-^Tng  propositions  against  all  who  chose  publicly 
to  impugn  them  :' — 

1st.  That  we  are  to  seek  justitiovtion  in  Jesus 
Christ  alone,  and  not  in  our  good  works. 

2ncL  That  we  are  to  offer  our  worship  to  God  only, 
and  that  to  adore  the  siiints  and  images  is  idolatry. 

3ixl.  That  the  Chm-ch  is  to  be  governed  by  the 

'  Ruchat,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  346,  347.  Rosct,  CAron.,  bk.  iii., 
cliap.  31.  Guberel,  HxH.  Eglise  de  Oenive,  vol.  i.,  pp.  125 
—128 ;  Oenive,  185.3. 

'  Gaborel,  vol.  i.,  p.  156. 


Word  of  God  alone,  and  that  human  traditions  and 
the  constitutions  of  the  Church,  which  ought  I'ather 
to  be  styled  Roman  or  Papal  ordinances,  are  not 
only  vain,  but  pernicious. 

4th.  That  Christ's  oblation  is  the  sole  and  suffi- 
cient satisfaction  for  sin,  and  that  the  sacrifice  of 
the  jnass  and  prayers  to  the  saints  are  conti-ary  to 
the  Word  of  God,  and  avail  nothing  for  salvation. 

5th.  That  Jesus  Christ  is  the  one  and  only 
Mediator  between  God  and  man.' 

It  was  the  foundations  of  the  two  faiths  that 
were  to  be  publicly  put  on  theii'  trial. 

The  To'n'n  Council  made  the  an-angements  for 
the  discussion.  Tliey  had  the  theses  piinted  and 
published.  Copies  of  them  were  aflixed  to  the 
dooi-s  of  the  churches  of  the  city,  and  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  neighbourhood.  They  were,  more- 
over, posted  up  in  the  towns  of  Savoy  that  were 
under  the  jiu-isdiction  of  Bern,  and  messengers 
were  dispatched  to  jjlacard  them  in  the  distant 
cities  of  Grenoble  and  Lyons.  Men  of  learning, 
genei-ally,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  were  invited ;  all 
were  assiu-ed  of  safety  of  person  and  liberty  of 
sjieech ;  eight  membei-s  of  Council  were  apjxiinted 
to  preside ;  and  four  secretaries  were  to  take  down 
aO  that  was  said  on  both  sides. 

The  disputation  opened  on  the  30th  of  May  in  the 
grand  haU  of  the  Convent  de  Rive.  It  continued 
four  weeks  without  intermission,  and  ended  on  the 
2ith  of  Jime.  Bemai-d  himself  took  the  lead,  assisted 
by  Farel  and  Viret.  The  two  opposing  champions 
were  Peter  Caroli,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
John  Chapuis,  a  Dominican  of  Geneva.  These 
da3"s  of  combat  were  days  of  joy  to  the  fiiends  of 
the  Gospel.  Each  day  some  old  idol  w:is  dethroned. 
The  ancient  cloud  was  lifting,  and  as  fold  after  fold 
of  the  murky  vapour  rolled  away.  Truth  came  forth 
in  her  splendour,  and  showed  hereelf  to  ej'es  from 
which  she  had  long  been  hidden. 

"  As  fair  Aurora,  in  her  puii)le  pall. 
Out  of  the  east  the  dawning  day  doth  call, 
So  forth  ehc  comes :  her  brightness  broad  doth  blaze. 
The  heaps  of  iieoplc,  thronging  in  the  hall. 
Do  ride  each  other,  upon  her  to  pi7e : 
llcr  glorious  glittering  light  doth  all  men's  eyes  amaze."* 

In  the  end,  lioth  Cai-oli  and  Chapuis  acknow- 
ledged themselves  vanquisiie<l,  and  declared,  in 
presence  of  the  vast  a.ssenibly,  their  conversion  to 
the  Reformed  faith. ^ 

The  verdict  of  the  public  on  tlie  dispiitjition  was 
not  doubtful,  but   Farel  and  some  of  the  leading 

'  Ruchat,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  357,  358.    Roset,  Chron.,  iii.  36. 
'  Spenser,  The  Faerie  Qiie«»e,  bk.  i.,  cant,  iv.,  st.  IC. 
^  Ruchat,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  359. 3('iO.   Spanheim,  p.  70.    Koset, 
Chron.,  bk.  iii.,  chap.  35.    Gaberel,  vol.  i.,  pp.  156—1.58. 
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citizens  wished  tlie  Council  also  to  pronoimce  its 
judgment.  Three  of  its  four  members  were  now 
on  the  Protestant  side  ;  nevertheless,  it  would  give 
no  decision.  Its  policy,  for  the  present,  was  to 
curb  rather  than  encourage  the  popular  zeal.  It 
visited  with  frowns  and  sometimes  with  fines  the 
demolition  of  the  images.  Wljen  iisked  to  give 
the  Magdalen  and  St.  Peter's  for  the  use  of  the 
preachers,  whose  congi-egations  daily  increased, 
its  reply  wa-s,  "  Not  yet."  The  Council  had  not 
lost  sight  of  the  duke  and  the  emperor  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  they  knew  that  the  duke  and  the  em- 
])eror  had  not  lost  sight  of  them.  Meanwhile,  to 
speed  on  the  movement,  there  came  some  startling 
revelations  of  the  frauds  by  which  the  falling 
superstition  had  been  upheld. 

It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Piome  that 
infants  dj'ing  unbaptised  are  consigned  to  limbo,  a 
sort  of  fauboiu-g  of  hell.  To  redeem  such  wretched 
babes  from  so  dreary  an  abode,  what  would  not 
their  unhappy  mothers  be  willing  to  give  !  But 
was  such  a  thing  possible  I  Outside  the  gates  stood 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace.  To  this  Vii-gin 
wa.s  asciibed,  among  other  marvellous  prerogatives, 
the  power  of  resuscitatmg  infants  for  so  long  as 
would  suffice  for  their  receiving  the  Sacrament. 
The  corpse  was  brought  to  the  statue  of  Our  Latly, 
and  being  laid  at  its  feet,  its  head  would  be 
seen  to  move,  or  a  feather  placed  on  its  mouth 
would  be  blown  away.  On  this  the  monks,  to  whom 
an  offering  had  previously  been  made,  would  shout 
out,  "  A  miracle  !  a  miracle  !  "  and  ring  the  great 
Ml  of  the  church,  and  salt,  chrism,  and  holy  water 
wotdd  instantly  be  lirought  and  the  child  baptised. 
Tlie  Council  ordered  an  investigation  into  the 
mii-acle,  and  the  verdict  returned  was  the  plain 
one,  that  it  was  "  a  trick  of  the  priests." '  The 
syndics  forbade  all  such  miracles  in  time  to  come. 

There  came  yet  another  edifying  discoveiy.  It 
wa.s  an  immemorial  belief  at  Geneva  that  the  bodies 
of  St.  Nazaire,  St.  Celsus,  and  St.  Pantaleon  re- 
posed beneath  the  higli  altar  of  St.  Gervais.  Indeed, 
the  fact  could  not  be  doubted,  for  had  not  the 
worthy  saints  been  heard  singing  and  tidking 
together  on  Christmas  Eve  and  similar  occasions  t 
Kut  in  an  evil  hour  for  this  belief  tlie  altar  was 
overturned,  and  the  too  curious  eyes  of  Protestants 
peered  beneath  its  foundation-stones.  They  found 
not  Nazaire  and  his  two  venerable  companions ; 
they  saw,  instead,  a  curious  mechanism  in  the 
rock,  not  unlike  the  pipes  of  an  organ,  with  several 
vessels  of  water,  so  placed  that  their  contents  could 
he  forced   through  tlie  narrow   tubes,    making   a 

'  Ruchat,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  355,  35G.    Reset,  Chrvn.,  iii.  3.".. 


hollow  sound,  not  unlike  the  voices  of  men  singing 
or  conversing  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The 
Genevans  were  hardly  in  circumstances  to  make 
merry  ;  nevertheless,  the  idea  that  the  saints  should 
amuse  tliemselves  below  gi-ound  by  playing  upon 
musical  glasses  seemed  so  veiy  odd,  that  it  raised  a 
laugh  among  the  citizens,  in  which,  however,  the 
monks  did  not  joiu.^ 

This  little  town  on  the  shores  of  the  Leman  had 
the  distinction  of  possessing  the  brain  of  St.  Peter, 
which  lay  usually  upon  the  high  altar.  If  wa.s 
examined  and  pronounced  to  be  a  piece  of  pumice- 
stone.  Again  the  monks  looked  grave,  while  smiles 
mantled  every  face  around  them.  The  spiritual 
tre.'isury  of  the  little  town  was  further  enriched 
with  the  arm  of  St.  Anthony.  The  living  arm  had 
done  valoi'ous  deeds,  but  the  dead  arm  seemed  to 
possess  even  greater  power ;  but,  alas  !  for  the  relic 
and  for  those  who  had  kissed  and  woi'shipjjed  it, 
and  especially  those  who  had  profited  so  largely  by 
the  homage  paid  it,  it  was  found,  when  taken  from 
its  shrine,  to  be  not  a  human  arm  at  all,  but  part 
of  a  stag.  Again  there  were  curling  lips  and 
mocking  eyes.''  Nor  did  this  exliaust  the  list  of 
discoveries.  Curious  little  creatures,  with  livid 
points  of  fire  glowing  on  their  bodies,  would  be  seen 
moving  about,  at  "  dewy  eve,"  in  the  churchyards 
or  in  the  cathedral  aisles.  What  could  they  be  J 
These,  said  the  priests,  ai-e  souls  from  purgatory. 
They  have  been  permitted  to  revisit  "  the  pale 
glimpses  of  the  moon"  to  excite  in  then-  behalf  the 
compassion  of  the  living.  Ha.sten  with  your  alms, 
that  your  mothers,  fathere,  husbands  may  not  have 
to  return  to  the  torments  from  which  they  have 
just  made  theii-  escape.  The  appearance  of  these 
mysterious  creatures  was  the  unfailing  signal  of 
another  golden  shower  which  was  about  to  descend 
on  the  priests.  But,  said  the  Genevans,  before 
bestowing  more  masses,  let  us  look  a  little  more 
closely  at  these  visitoi-s.  We  never  saw  anj-thing 
that  more  nearly  resembled  crabs  with  candle-s 
attached  to  them  than  these  .souls  from  piu-ga- 
tory.  All,  yes !  the  purgatory  fi'om  which  they 
have  come,  we  shrewdly  suspect,  Ls  not  the  blazing 
furnace  below  the  earth,  but  the  cool  lake  beside  the 
city  ;  we  shall  restore  them  to  their  former  abode, 
said  they,  ciusting  them  into  the  water.  There 
came  no  more  souls  with  flambeaux  to  solicit  tJie 
charity  of  the  Genevans.' 

'  Ruchat,  toni.  iii.,  pp.  375,  376.  Roaet,  Chron.,  bk.  iii., 
chap.  50.    Spanheiui,  vp.  25,  20. 

•■'  Ruchat,  toui.  iii.,  p.  375.—"  Ccrvi  veretruui,  pro 
Antonii  brachio  reportum  est.  O  sacrum  non  ridiculuni 
modo,  sed  detestabilo  et  vere  pudendum!"  (Spanheini, 
pp.  2t,  25.) 

<  Ruchat,  toil),  iii.,  pp.  378,  379.    Gabeiel,  i.  128—131. 
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There  came  discoveries  of  another  kind  to  crown 
wth  confusion  the  falling  system.  In  the  Convent 
of  the  C'ordeliei-s  de  la  Rive  a  tablet  was  discovered 
on  which  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  patriarch  of  the 
order,  was  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  gi-eat 
■\dne,  ^vith  numerous  boughs  running  out  from  it  in 
the  form  of  Cordeliers,  and  having  underneath  the 
inscription,  "  John  xv.  1  :  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are 
the  branches."'  This  showed  a  faculty  for  exegesLs 
of  a  very  extraordinary  kind.  The  schoolmen 
might  have  relished  it  as  ingenious :  the  Genevans, 
who  had  begun  to  love  the  simplicity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, condemned  it  as  blasphemous. 

It  was  not  a  little  curious  that  at  that  same 
hoiu",  when  the  Papacy  was  tottering  to  its  fall  in 
Geneva,  another  tablet,  also  highly  suggesti\e, 
shoidd  have  been  drawn  from  the  darkness  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Dominicans.  It  represented  a 
monster,  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  in  the  act 
of  being  delivered  of  a  horrible  brood  of  Popes, 
cai-dinals,  and  monks,  which  were  being  dropped 
into  a  huge  cauldion,  round  which  flames  circled 
and  devils  danced.  Underneath  was  a  prophecy 
in  Latin  rhyme,  to  the  effect  that  the  hour  was 
api^roaching  when  God  would  destroy  the  power 
and  glory  of  Rome  and  cause  its  name  to  perish. 
The  picture  was  in  all  likelihood  made  by  Jacrjues 
Jaqueri,  of  the  city  of  Tm-in,  in  the  year  1401. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Waldensian,  who 
probaVdy  had  had  to  do  penance  in  the  Inquisition 
for  this  exercise  of  his  art,  and  hence  the  fact 
that  the  picture  was  found  in  one  of  the  convents 
of  the  Dominicans,  the  order  to  which,  as  is  well 
known,  this  department  of  the  Churcli's  work  had 
been  assigned.'' 

Tiie  hour  was  now  fully  come.  Tlu^  enormities 
of  the  Genevan  priesthood  had  fiint  awakened  indig- 
nation against  the  Pa])acy ;  subsequent  revelations 
of  the  cheats  to  which  the  system  liad  stoojied  to 
uphold  itself,  liad  intensified  that  indignation ;  but 

'  Ruchat,  torn,  iii.,  p.  378. 
•  Ibid.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  378. 


it  was  the  preaching  of  Farel  and  his  companions 
that  planted  the  Reformation — that  is,  converted 
the  movement  from  one  of  destruction  to  one  of 
restitution.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1535,  the 
Council  of  Tsvo  Hundi-ed  assembled  to  take  into 
consideration  the  matter  of  religion.*  Farel,  Vii-et, 
and  many  of  the  citizens  appeared  before  it.  With 
charactei-istic  eloquence  Farel  addressed  the  Council, 
ui-ging  it  no  longer  to  delay,  but  to  proclaim  as  the 
religion  of  Geneva  that  same  system  of  truth  which 
so  great  a  majority  of  the  Genevans  already  pix)- 
fessed.  He  oft'ered,  for  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
to  submit  to  death,  provided  the  priests  could  show 
that  in  the  public  disputation,  or  in  their  sermons, 
he  and  his  brethren  had  advanced  anything  con- 
trary to  the  \VcJ;-d  of  God.' 

After  long  discussion  the  Council  saw  fit  to  lay 
its  commands  on  both  parties.  The  Protestants 
were  forbidden  to  destroy  any  more  images,  and 
wex-e  considered  as  boxmd  to  restore  those  they 
had  alreadj'  displaced,  whenever  the  priests  should 
prove  from  Holy  Scrij)ture  that  images  were 
worthy  objects  of  religious  veneration.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  on  theii-  part,  were  enjoined  to  cease  from 
the  celebration  of  ma-ss  until  the  Council  should 
otherw.se  ordain.  So  stood  the  matter  on  the  10th 
of  August.  The  steji  was  a  small  one,  but  the  gain 
remained  with  the  Reformation. 

Two  days  after,  the  Council  summoned  before 
them  the  Cordeliers,  the  Dominicans,  and  the 
Augustincs,  and  having  read  to  them  a  summary 
of  the  disputiition  held  in  the  city  a  few  days  pi*- 
viously,  they  asked  them  what  they  had  to  say 
to  it.  They  answered,  one  after  the  other,  that  they 
liad  nothing  to  object.  The  Council  next  offered 
that.  i)rovided  they  made  good  the  truth  of  their 
dogmas  and  the  lawfulness  of  their  worahij)  from 
the  Word  of  God,  their  Church  should  be  r^ 
estjdjlished  in  its  former  glory.  They  declined  the 
challenge,  and  submitted  themselves  to  tlie  Council 


'  Ruchat,  torn,   iii.,  p.  371. 
Qenive,  vol.  i.,  p.  161. 
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pi-aying  to  be  permitted  to  live  as  their  ancestoi-s  in 
times  past  had  lived.' 

The  same  day  after  dinner  tlu-ee  syndics  and 
two  coiinciLloi's.  by  appointment  of  the  Senate, 
waited  on  the  gi'and-^"icar  of  the  bLshop,  the  canons, 
and  the  parochial  cm-e.s.  Briefly  recoimting  the 
n-ligious  conflicts  which  had  dLstxirbed  the  city 
these  ten  yeai-s  past,  they  made  the  same  ofier  to 
them  which  they  had  made  to  the  monks  in  the 
morning.  But  the  prospect  of  rendering  Eomani.sm 
once  more  supreme  in  Geneva,  could  not  tempt 
them  to  do  battle  for  their  faith ;  they  had  no  desire, 
they  said,  to  hear  any  more  sennons  from  Farel ; 
nor,  indeed,  could  they  dispute  on  religious  mattei's 
without  leave  from  their  bishop.  They  craved 
only  to  be  pei-mitted  to  exercise  their  religion 
without  restraint.  'Ii.  deputation,  annoimcing  to 
them  the  order  of  Coimcil  that  they  should  cea.se 
to  say  mass,  retired. - 

From  that  day  mass  ceased  to  be  Siiid  in  the 
chm-ches  and  convents,  and  on  the  27th  of  August 
a  general  edict  was  issued,  enjoining  public  worship 
to  be  conducted  according  to  the  ndes  of  the  Gospel, 
and  prohibiting  all  '•  acts  of  Popish  idolatry."  From 
that  day  forward  Farel  and  his  two  colleagues 
preached,  dispensed  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  celebrated  mar»ages,  and  per- 
formed all  other  religious  acts  freely."  The  monas- 
tery of  La  Rive  was  converted  into  a  public  school, 
and  the  convent  of  St.  Claire  into  an  hospital. 
The  goods  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  religious 
houses,  due  pro\-ision  having  been  made  for  exist- 
ing incumbents,  were  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Protestant  clergy,  of  schools,  and  of  the 
poor.* 

The  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  were  veiy  cour- 
teously treated.  It  was  entii-ely  in  their  own 
choice  to  remain  within  the  city  or  to  leave  it. 
Tlie  nuns  of  St.  Claire,  whom  SLster  Jussie's  nar- 
rative has  made  famous,  chose  to  withdraw  to 
AnnecL  They  had  been  haunted  by  th&  tenible 
idea  of  being  compelled  to  many,  and  thought  it 
better  to  "  flee  temptiition  "  than  remain  in  Geneva. 
Some  of  tlie  sisters  had  not  been  outside  the  walls 
of  their  convent  for  thirty  years.  To  them,  eveiy 
sight  and  sound  of  the  country  was  strange  ;  and 
It  is  impo.ssible  to  ^rithhold  a  smile  in  perusing 
Ruchat's  account  of  their  joiimey,  and  thinking 
of  the   terrors   into  which   the  good  sisters  were 


'  Ruchat,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  372,  373. 

'  Ihid.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  375. 

'  Ibid.,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  375,  37G. 

*  So  ran  the  decree.  Calvin  had  afterwards  to  com- 
plain of  the  misappropriation  of  these  funds  to  private 
Uses, 


thrown  at  the  sight  of  the  sheep  and  oxen  in  the 
helds,  which  they  mistook  for  lions  and  beai-s.* 

From  the  27th  of  August,  1535,  the  Popish  faith 
ceased  to  be  the  religion  of  Geneva.  But  the 
\-ictory,  though  great,  did  not  terminate  the  war,  or 
ju.stify  the  Genevans  in  thinking  that  they  had 
placed  their  liberties  on  an  impregnable  basis.  On 
the  conti-ary,  never,  apparently,  had  they  been  in 
gi-eater  danger  than  now,  for  the  step  of  proclaiming 
themselves  Prote-stant  had  filled  up  their  cup  in  the 
eyes  of  theii'  enemies.  The  duke,  roused  to  fury  by 
this  daring  aflront  on  the  part  of  a  city  that  had 
scarcely  a  soldier  to  defend  it,  and  that  was 
without  an  alh^  in  Europe,  resolved  to  make  this 
handful  of  bm-ghei-s  repent  of  their  madness.  He 
would  concentrate  all  his  power  in  one  terrible  blow, 
and  crush  a  heresy  that  was  so  fidl  of  insolence 
and  rebellion  in  the  ruins  of  the  city  in  which  it 
had  found  a  seat.  He  blockaded  Geneva  on  the 
land  side  by  his  army,  and  on  the  side  of  the  lake 
by  his  galleys.  The  gates  that  would  not  open  to 
liis  soldiers  must  oi)en  to  famine,  and  he  would  see 
how  long  these  haughty  burghera  woidd  hold  fast 
their  heresy  and  rebellion  when  they  had  not  bread 
to  eat.  And,  in  sooth,  the  prospects  of  the  little 
city  seemed  despei-ate.  The  blockade  was  so  strict 
that  it  v,-as  hardly  possible  to  bring  in  any  pro- 
visions, and  no  one  could  go  or  come  but  at  the 
risk  of  being  waylaid  and  killed.  The  bare  and 
blackened  zone  outside  the  city  walls,  so  recently 
a  rich  gu-dle  of  stately  villa  and  floui-ishing 
garden,  was  but  too  exact  an  emblem  of  its  politi- 
cal nakedness,  now  entirely  without  allies.  Even 
Bern,  in  this,  the  hour  of  Geneva's  sorest  need, 
stood  afar  oS'.  Every  day  the  stock  of  j)ro\-isions 
in  the  beleaguei-ed  city  was  gi-owing  less.  The 
citizens  could  count  the  houi-s  when  gaimt  famine 
would  .sit  at  every  boai-d,  and  one  by  one  they 
woidd  drop  and  die.  Well,  so  Ije  it !  Tliey  would 
leave  the  duke  to  vanquish  Geneva  when,  fiom  a 
city  of  patriots,  it  had  become  a  city  of  coq>se.s. 
This  was  the  illustrious  triumph  they  would  prepare 
for  him.  Tlieir  resolve  was  as  unalterable  as  e-ver. 
Bo  it  a  nation  or  be  it  an  iudi\idual,  e\ery  truly 
great  and  noble  career  must  have  its  commencement 
in  an  act  of  self  siwrifice.  It  was  out  of  this  dark 
night  that  the  glorious  day  of  Geneva  sprang. 

Tlic  Genevans  found  a  messenger  exjiert  enough 
to  escape  detection  and  carry  tidings  to  Bern. 
The  powerful  Bern,  at  ease  a-s  regaixled  its  own 
safety,  listened  in  philosophic  cixlmness  to  the 
tale   of    Geneva's    jjerils,"  but  after  some   daj's  it 

s  Euchat,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  381,  382.    Spon,  Hist,  de  Oenive, 
torn,  i.,  pp.  371,  372.    Kosot,  Chron.,  bk.  iii..  chap.  37. 
"  Ruchat,  torn,  iv.,  p.  C 
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thought  right  to  interfere  so  far  in  behalf  of  its 
former  companion  in  the  battles  of  liberty  and 
relic^on  as  to  open  negotiations  -nath  the  duke. 
The  duke  was  willing  to  receive  any  number  of 
protocols,  pro-^-ided  only  the  Bemese  did  not  send 
soldiei-s.  While  their  Lordships  of  Bern  were 
negotiating,  famine  and  the  duke  were  steadily 
adrancing  ujion  the  doomed  city.  But  now  it 
happened  that  the  Bernese  were  themsehes 
touched,  and  their  eyes  opened  somewhat  roughly 


must  be  confessed,  did  so  with  vigoirr.  On  the 
13th  of  January,  1536,  the  Council  came  to  the 
resolution  of  declaring  war.  The  following  day 
they  sent  notice  of  their  determination  to  the  Swiss 
cantons,  praying  them  to  unite  their  arms  with 
theu'S  in  what,  beyond  question,  was  the  common 
cause  of  the  Confederacy,  the  repulsion  of  a 
foreign  tyranny.  On  the  16th  they  issued  tlieir 
l)ioelamation  of  war  ;  on  the  22nd  their  ai-my  o\ 
GjOOO  began  their  march.     They  gave  its  command 


VIEW    01     llilbUKG. 


to  the  duke's  treachery  and  the  folly  of  longer 
indulging  in  the  ]iastime  of  negotiation.  The  Lord 
of  Savoy  had  taken  the  Chatelain  of  JIuss,  a 
titled  freebooter,  into  his  ser\4ce.  The  Chatelain, 
with  his  band  of  desperadoes,  made  an  irruption 
into  the  districts  of  Orbe,  Grandson,  and  Echelons, 
which  were  the  common  property  of  Bern  and 
Friburg,  and  Bi)oiled  them  in  tlin  duke's  name. 
Bern  hesitated  no  longer.  She  declared  war 
against  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  thinking  it  better  to 
light  him  .at  Geneva  than  wait  till  he  had  come 
nearer  to  her  own  gates.' 

i  laving    at    length    resolved    to   act,    Bern,    it 

'  Ruchat,  torn,  ir.,  p.  7. 


to  Jean  Francois  Njeguli,  who  had  served  with 
honovu-  in  the  wars  in  Italy.  On  the  2nd  of 
February  the  Bernese  anny  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
Geneva.-  The  joy  their  appearance  caused  and  the 
welcome  accorded  them  may  be  easily  imagined. 

Meanwhile  tlie  dangei-s  within  and  outside 
Geneva  had  thickened.  Despite  the  necessities  of 
the  citizens,  certain  rich  men  kept  their  gi-anaries 
closed.  This  led  to  disordei-s.  On  tlie  Nth  of 
January  the  Council  assumed  jwssession  of  thea* 
stores,  and  o]iened  them  to  the  jjublic,  at  the  same 
time  fixing  the  ]irice  at  which  tlie  corn  was  to  be 
Bold,  and  so  too  did  tliey  as  regoitled  the  wine  and 

-  Ibid.,  torn,  iv.,  pp.  9—24. 
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other  necessaries.     The  dangers  outside  were  not  so 
much  in  the  control  of  the  Council. 

The  Savoyard  army  had  resolved  to  attempt 
iicaling  the  walls,  the  same  night,  at  three  points. 
The  assault  was  made  between  nine  and  ten.  One 
l>arty  ad\;inced  on  tlie  si.le  of  St.  Ger^ai^^.    when- 


though  weakened  by  famine  they  made  four  sorties 
o.i  the  bftsiegere.  In  one  of  these,  300  Grenevans 
engaged  double  that  number  of  Savoyards.  The 
duke's  soldiere  were  beaten.  First  the  duke's 
cavahy  gallopped  off  the  field,  then  the  infantry 
lost  eoui-a^R  and  fled.     Of  the  Savoyards  120  were 


the  city  was  defended  only  by  a  palisade  and 
ditch ;  the  othei-s  made  theii-  attempt  on  that 
of  the  Rive  and  St.  Victor.  The  latter,  having 
crossed  the  ditch,  were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  wall 
with  their  ladders,  but  the  Genevans,  appearing  on 
the  top,  courageously  repelled  them,  and  forced  them 
to  retii-e.  On  the  16th  of  January  came  the  good 
news,  by  two  heralds,  that  Bern  had  declared  war 
in  theii-  behalf  Tliis  re-animated  the  Genevans; 
76 — VOL.  II. 


slain  and  four  taken  piisonei-s.  The  Genevans  did 
not  lose  a  man  ;  one  of  then-  number  only  was 
hm-t  by  the  falling  of  his  horse,  which  was  killed 
tinder  him.' 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  disasters  to  the 
duke's  army.  A  few  days  thereafter,  the  Bcmcso 
waiTiors,  who  had  continued  their  march,  despite 


'  Buchat,  torn,  iv.,  p.  15. 
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that  the  five  Popish  Cantons  had  by  deputy  com- 
manded them  to  stop,  appeared  before  Geneva. 
They  rested  not  more  than  a  single  day,  when  they 
set  out  in  search  of  the  enemy.  The  Savoyard 
army  was  ah'eady  in  full  retreat  upon  Chamb^ry. 
The  Bernese  pushed  on,  but  the  foe  fled  faster  than 
they  could  jjursue.  And  now  came  tidings  that  con- 
vinced the  men  of  Bern  that  the  farther  prosecu- 
tion of  the  expedition  was  needless.  Enemies  had 
started  up  on  every  side  of  the  duke,  and  a  whole 
Iliad  of  woes  suddenly  overtook  him.  Among 
others,  the  King  of  France  chose  this  moment  to 
declare  war  against  him.  Francis  I.  had  many 
grudges  to  satisfy,  but  what  mainly  moved  him  at 
tills  time  against  the  duke  was  his  desire  to  have  a 
road  to  Milan  and  Italy.  Accordingly,  he  moved  his 
army  into  Savoy,  wi-ested  from  the  duke  Cham- 
bery,  the  cradle  of  liis  house,  chased  him  across 
the  Alps,  and,  not  permittiag  him  to  rest  even  at 
Turin,  took  possession  of  his  capital.  Thinking  to 
seize  the  little  territoi-y  of  Geneva,  the  duke  had 
lost  his  kingdoms  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  He 
retii-ed  to  VercelU,  where,  after  seventeen  years  of 
humiliation  and  exile,  he  died.'  How  many 
tragedies  are  -\vrapped  up  in  the  great  tragedy  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ! 

The  duke  off  the  scene,  the  movement  at  Geneva 
now  resumed  its  march.  The  edict  of  the  27th 
August,  1535,  which  had  di-opped  somewhat  out  of 
sight  amid  sieges  and  battles,  and  the  tiu-moil  of 
war,  came  agaia  to  the  front.  That  edict  pro- 
claimed Protestantism  as  the  religion  of  Geneva. 
But  Farel  did  not  deceive  himself  with  the  fiction 
that  the  decree  wliich  proclaimed  Geneva  Pi-otestant 
had  really  made  it  so.  The  seat  of  rehgion,  he  well 
knew,  is  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  a  j)eople, 
not  the  edicts  of  a  statute-book  ;  and  the  gi-eat  task 
of  making  the  jjeople  really  Protestant  was  yet  to 
be  done.  There  wei'e  in  Geneva  a  goodly  number 
who  loved  the  Gospel  for  its  own  sake,  and  it  was 
the  strength  of  the.se  men  which  had  canied  them 
through  in  their  great  struggle  ;  but  the  crown  had 
yet  to  be  ))ut  upon  the  work  by  making  the  Hvks, 
as  well  as  the  pro/em  on,  of  the  people  Protestant. 

This  great  labour  wa.s  undertaken  jointly  by 
Farel  and  by  the  Council.  The  temporal  and 
Hpiritual  powers,  yoked  together,  drew  lovingly  tlie 
car  of  the  Refonn,  and  both  having  one  aim — the 
highest  well-being  of  the  people — neither  raised 
those  questions  of  jurisdiction,  or  felt  those  rival- 
nes  and  jealousies,  which  subsequent  times  so 
|>lentifully  produced.  There  is  a  time  to  set  laud- 
marks,  and  there  is  a  time  to  remove  them. 


'  Ruohat,  torn,  iv.,  pp.  24—33. 


Farel,  occupying  the  pulpit,  sent  forth  those  ex- 
positions of  the  Reformed  doctrine  which  weie 
fitted  to  instruct  the  understandings  and  guide  tli-' 
consciences  of  the  Genevans  :  while  the  Council  in 
the  Senate-house  framed  those  laws  which  ■wt-iv 
intended  to  restrain  the  excesses  and  disorder^ 
into  which  the  energetic  and  headstrong  natm-es  of 
the  citizens  were  apt  to  impel  them.  This,  all  will 
admit,  was  a  tolerably  fail-  division  of  the  labour-. 
Farel's  teaching  laid  a  moral  basis  for  the  Council, 
and  the  Council's  authority  strengthened  Farel,  and 
opened  the  way  for  his  teachings  to  reach  their 
moral  and  spiritual  ends.  A  close  examination  of 
the  matter,  e.specially  under  the  lights  of  modem 
science,  may,  it  is  trae,  result  in  disclosing  instances 
in  which  the  Council  did  the  work  of  Farel,  and 
Fai-el  did  the  work  of  the  Council ;  but  we  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  that  modern  society  was  then  in 
its  infancy ;  that  toleration  was  only  in  its  dawn ; 
and  that  pimctUiousness  would  have  marred  the 
work,  and  left  Geneva  a  chaos. 

Not  only  was  the  standard  of  Protestantism 
displayed  in  the  August  preceding  again  I'aised 
aloft,  but  the  moral  and  social  regulations  which  had 
accompanied  it,  in  order  to  render  it  a  li/e  as  well 
as  a  creed,  were  brought  into  the  foregi'ound.  There 
never  was  a  class  of  men  who  showed  themselves 
more  anxious  to  join  a  moral  with  a  doctiinal 
Reformation  than  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
centmy.  The  separation  which  at  times  has  been 
seen  between  the  two  is  the  error  of  a  later  age. 
Re-entermg  this  path,  the  first  labour-  of  the  Council 
and  Farel  was  to  establish  a  perfect  concord  and 
unity  among  the  citizens.  Of  those  even  who 
were  with  the  Reform,  and  had  fought  side  by  side 
against  the  duke,  there  wei-e  two  parties — the 
zealous  and  the  lukewarm.  Hates  and  mutual 
reproaches  divided  them.  On  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1536,  the  Comicil-General — that  is,  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens — assembled,  and  ])assed 
an  edict,  promising  by  oath  to  forget  all  past  in- 
juries, to  cease  from  mutual  recriminations,  to  live 
henceforward  in  good  brotherhood,  and  submit 
themselves  to  tlie  Syndics  and  Council."-' 

Next  came  the  matter  of  public  woi-ship.  The 
number,  place,  and  time  of  the  sei-mons  wei-e  fixed. 
Four  ministers  and  two  deacons  were  selected  to 
preach  on  the  a])pointed  days.  Modei-ate  stijjends 
were  assigned  them  from  the  ecclesiastical  property. 
The  Sunday  was  to  bo  religiously  observed,  and  all 
the  shops  strictly  closed.  On  that  day,  besides 
tho  other  sei-vices,  thei-e  was  to  be  sermon  at  four 


-  HS.  Choui't,  p.  40.    Boset,  bk.  ill.,  chap.  G2.    Kucluvt* 
torn,  iv.,  p.  108. 
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in  the  morning,  for  the  convenience  of  servants. 
The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  to  be 
dispensed  four  times  in  the  year.  Baptisms  were 
to  take  place  only  in  the  church  at  the  iiours  of 
public  worship.  Mamage  might  be  celebrated 
any  day,  but  the  ceremony  must  be  in  public,  and 
after  three  several  notifications  of  it.' 

Last  of  all  came  the  rules  for  the  reformation  of 
mannei-s.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
Geneva  had  been,  in  fact,  a  camp,  and  its  mannera 
had  become  more  than  rough.  It  was  necessaiy,  in 
the  interests  of  morality,  and  of  liberty  not  less, 
to  put  a  curb  upon  the  wild  licence  of  fonner  days. 
They  had  banished  the  duke,  they  must  banish  the 
old  Geneva.  The  magistrates  forbade  games  of 
chance,  oaths  and  blasphemies,  dances  and  lascivious 
songs,  and  the  farces  and  masquerades  in  which  the 
people  had  been  wont  to  indulge.  They  enjoined 
all  persons  to  attend  the  sei-mons,  and  other  exer- 
cises of  religion,  and  to  retire  to  their  homes  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night.  They  specially  commanded  the 
masters  of  hotels  and  cabarets  to  see  that  their 
guests  observed  these  regulations.  That  no  one 
might  plead  ignorance,  thesa  rules  were  fi-equently 
proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet. 

The  education  of  the  youth  of  the  State  was  an 
object  of  special  care  to  the  magistrates,  who  de- 
sired that  they  should  be  early  grounded  in  the 
principles  of  vii-tue  and  piety,  as  well  as  in  a  kiiow- 
ledge  of  the  classical  tongues,  and  the  belles  lettres. 
For  this  end  they  erected  a  school  or  academy,  with 
competent  professors,  to  whom  they  gave  suitable 
salaries.  There  was  a  school  in  Geneva  in  Popish 
times,  but  it  was  so  badly  mamiged  that  it  accom- 
plished nothing  for  the  interests  of  education.  The 
Council-General,  by  a  decree  of  May  21st,  1536, 
established  a  new  seminary  in  the  convent  of  the 
Cordeliers  on  the  Rive,  and  appointed  as  head- 
master Antony  Saunier,  the  countryman  and  friend 
of  Farel.  The  latter  sought,  in  divers  pkwes,  for 
learned  men  willing  to  be  teachers  in  this  school. -' 

On  the  same  2l8t  of  May  there  was  witnessed  a 
solemn  sight  at  Geneva.  The  whole  body  of  the 
citizens,  the  magistrates  and  ministers  at  their 
head,  assembled  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter, 
and  with  uplifted  hands  swon;  to  renounce  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Roman  Church,  the  mass  and  all  that 
depends  upon  it,  and  to  live  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  Gospel.  This  national  vow  included  the  re- 
gulations we  have  just  ('n\unerato<l,  whicli  were 
regarded  as  necessary  deductions  from  the  great 
Christian  law. 

'  MS.  Chouet,  p.  41.    Euchat,  torn,  iv.,  p.  109. 
2  Roset,  bk.  iii.,  chap.  68.    MS.  Chouot,  p.  41.    Euchat, 
torn,  iii.,  pp.  110,  111. 


Soon  after  tliis  Farel  composed,  \u  conjunction 
with  Calvin,  who  Vjy  this  time  had  joined  him, 
a  brief  and  simple  Confession  of  Faith,  in  twenty- 
one  articles,^  which  was  sworn  to  by  all  the  citizens 
of  the  State,  who  appeared  before  the  Council  in 
relays  of  tens,  and  hiul  the  oath  administered  to 
them.     This  was  in  the  November  following.'' 

To  mark  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  then- 
Protestant  State,  and  the  new  age  therewith  intro- 
duced, the  Genevans  struck  a  new  coin  and  adopted 
a  new  motto  for  theii-  city.  In  the  times  of 
paganism,  being  worshippers  of  the  sun,  they  had 
taken  that  luminary  as  theii'  symbol.  Latterly, 
retaining  the  radical  idea  in  then-  symbol,  they  had 
modified  and  enlarged  it  into  the  following  motto: 
Post  tenebras  spero  lucem — i.e.,  "After  the  dark- 
ness I  hope  for  the  Light :"  words  which  look  like 
an  unconscious  prophecy  of  a  time  of  knowledge 
and  tnith  in  the  future.  Having  established  their 
Refonnation,  the  Genevans  changed  their  motto 
once  more.  Post  tenebras  lucetn — "After  darkness, 
light " — was  the  device  stamped  on  the  new  money 
of  the  State,  as  if  to  intimate  that  the  light  they 
looked  for  was  now  come." 

Finally,  as  an  enduring  monument  of  thLs  great 
event,  the  citizens  phiced  a  tablet  of  brass  in  front 
of  the  Town-house,  with  the  following  inscription 
engraven  on  it : — 

QutJM  Anno  M.D.  XXXV. 
Proflioata 

EOMANl   AnTICHEISTI 

Ttrannide, 

AbEOQATISQUE  ejus  8UPEBSTITI0NIBUS 

Saceosancta  Cheisti  Eelioio 
hic  in  suam  pueitatem 

ecclesia 

In  Meliorem  Oedinem 

SiNOULABi  Dei  Beneficio  Reposita; 

Et  Simul 

PuLSis  Fdgatisque  Hostibus, 

Uebb  Ipsa  In  Suasi  Libebtatem 

NoN  Sine  Insigni  Mieaculo 

Eestituta  Fuerit  : 

Senatus  Populusque  Genevensis 

MONUMENTUM    HoC    PeRPETU*   MeMOEIjE 

Fieri, 
Atque  Hoc  Loco  Eeioi 

CUEAVIT  : 

Quo  SUAM    EEQA    DeUM    GbATITUDI- 

NEM  AD  POSTEEOS  TeSTATAM 

Pacbbet.' 


•'  A  summary  of  this  Confession  will  be  found  in  the 
following  chapter. 

■•  MS.  Chouet,  p.  41.  Euchat,  torn,  iii.,  p.  111.  A  copy  of 
this  first  Helvetic  Confession  from  the  original  document, 
communicated  to  M.  Euchat  by  M.  Jacob  Bordier,  Pastor 
of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  and  Librarian,  is  to  be  found  in 
Euchat's  History,  tom.  iv.,  pp.  111—122. 

»  Euchat,  iii.,  591,  592.     Misson,  Travels,  ii.,  417. 

0  "  When  in  the  year  1535  tlic  tyi-anny  of  the  Roman 
Antichrist  had  been  overthrown  and  his  superstitions 
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Never  did  more  modest  tablet  record  gieater 
victory.  That  ^-ictory  was  too  great,  in  trath,  to 
be  represented  by  any  monument  of  mai'ble.  Xo 
pomp  of  words,  no  magnificence  of  art,  could  ex- 
press its  value.  Pi-otestantism,  now  planted  on 
this  spot,  which  the  sti-uggles,  the  blood,  and  the 
praj-ei-s  of  belie\TLng  men  had  won  for  it  in  the 
midst  of  Chiistendom,  i-ising  aloft  in  its  o^nti 
majesty,  and  shining  by  its  own  splendoui',  must 
be  its  own  monument ;  or,  if  other  memorial  it  is  to 
have,  it  must  be  just  such  simple  record  of  accom- 
plished facts  as  this  tablet  contains. 

But,  in  truth,  when  the  Genevans  placed  theii* 
memorial-stone  in  the  front  of  their  Senate-house, 
they  did  not  know  half  the  worth  of  the  victory 
they  had  won.  No  man,  at  that  day,  could  even 
guess  at  the  many  brilliant  tiiumphs  which  lay 
folded  up  in  this  one  triumpL  It  requii-ed  a  cen- 
tui-y  to  evolve  them.  What  is  it  that  the  men  of 
Geneva  have  done,  according  to  theii-  own  account  ? 
They  have  rescued  a  little  city  fi-om  tp-auny  and 
superstition,  and  consecrated  it  to  liberty  and  pui-e 


Chiistianit}-.  This  does  not  seem  mucL  Had  it 
be4n  a  great  thi-one,  or  a  powerful  realm,  it  woulH 
have  been  something ;  but  a  thii-d-rate  town,  ^vith 
only  a  few  leagues  of  tenitoiy,  what  is  that  ?  Be- 
sides, Geneva  may  be  lost  to-moiTow.  May  not 
Spain  and  France  come  in  any  hour  and  extingiiis-li 
ite  liberties  ?  They  believe  they  may,  and  they 
make  the  attempt,  but  only  to  tind  that  while 
their  armies  are  melting  away,  and  theii-  empii-ea 
dissolving,  the  sway  of  the  little  Protestant  to'wn  i= 
every  year  widening.  Veiy  diminutive  is  the  spot  : 
but  the  beacon-Ught  does  not  need  a  continent  for 
a  pedestal ;  a  little  rock  will  do ;  and  while  the 
winds  howl  and  the  bOlows  shake  then-  angiy 
crests,  and  roll  their  thundeiing  surges  around  it> 
base,  its  ray  still  burns  aloft,  and  streaming  far  and 
wide  over  the  waves,  pierces  the  black  night,  and 
guides  the  bai-k  of  the  maiiner.  What  was  it  the 
ancient  sage  demanded  in  order  to  be  able  to  movr 
the  world  .'  Only  a  fixed  point.  Gteneva  was  thiu 
fixed  point.  We  shall  see  it  in  the  courae  of  timi 
become  the  material  basis  of  a  gi-eat  moral  empire. 


CHAPTER  X. 

GALVIX   ESTERS   GENEVA — ITS   CIVIL   AXD   ECCLESIASTICAL   CONSTITUTION. 

Calvin  at  the  Gates  of  Geneva — Farel  Told — Meeting  of  Farel  and  Calvin — Is  this  the  Author  of  the  Institutes  ?— 
Adjuration — Calvin  Eemains  in  Geneva— Commences  as  Lectvirer  in  the  Cathedral — His  Confession  of  Faith 
— Excommunication — What  is  it? — Morality  the  Corner-stone  of  the  New  State — Civil  Constitution  of  the  Ee- 
public— The  Council-General— The  Council  of  Two  Hundred — The  Council  of  Twenty-five— The  Syndics — The 
Consistory  or  Church-Court— Distinction  between  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Powers — Calvin's  Ideas  on  the 
Gelations  between  Church  and  State — Guizot's  Testimony — Calvin's  Ideal  in  Advance  of  his  Ag«. 


One  day,  towards  the  end  of  August,  1536,  a 
stranger,  of  slender  fisfui-e  and  pale  face,  pi-esented 
himself  at  the  gates  of  Geneva,  There  was  nothing 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  crowds  of  exiles  who 
were  then  arri^•ing  almost  daily  at  the  same  gates, 
except  it  might  be  the  gi-eater  brightness  that 
burned  in  his  eye.  He  had  come  to  rest  only  for 
a  night,  and  depart   on  the  moiTow.      But  as  he 


abolished,  the  most  holy  religion  of  Christ  in  its  purity, 
and  the  Church  in  its  good  order,  were,  by  the  gingnlar 
mercy  of  God,  here  re-establigh#d.  And  at  tlie  same  time 
its  enemies  )iaving  been  beaten  and  put  to  flight,  the 
city  itself,  not  without  the  most  manifest  Divine  inter- 
position, was  restored  to  its  liberty.  The  Senati.'  and 
People  of  Gpueva  decreed  tliat  this  monument,  in  etern:il 
memory  of  the  event,  should  be  prepared  and  e«t  up  in 


traversed  the  sti-eets  on  his  way  to  his  hotel,  a 
foi-mer  acquaintance — Du  TUlet,  say  some ;  Caroli, 
.say  others — recognised  him,  and  instantly  hurried 
off  to  tell  Farel  that  Calvin  was  in  Greneva. 

When,  nearly  a  year  ago,  we  parted  with  Calvin, 
he  was  on  his  way  acro.ss  the  Alps  to  \'isit  Rin^, 
the  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  wife  of 
Hercules  d'Este,  Duke  of  FeiTani.     "  He  entei-ed 


this  place.  By  this  they  desire  to  testify  their  grati- 
tude to  God  to  all  posterity." — Michael  Koset  says  that 
a  similar  tablet  wius  placed  above  the  gate  of  the 
Corratorie ;  and  the  historical  calendar,  which  is  plocctl 
before  the  greater  part  of  the  old  eilition  of  the  Prenoh 
Psalms,  transliited  into  ver>ie  V>y  Mnj-ot  and  He/.ii,  give.s 
the  date  of  the  edict  of  the  Keformaliou  as  the  L'lth  of 
August,  1535. 
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Italy,"  as  he  himself  said,  "only  to  leave  it,"' 
though  net  till  he  had  coiiiirmed  the  Uliisti-ious 
princess,  at  whose  convt  he  sojourned,  in  her  attach- 
ment to  the  Pi-otcstaut  faith,  in  which,  despite  the 
many  and  peculiar  trials  to  which  her  constancy 
cxiwsed  her,  she  steadfastly  continued  to  her  life's 
end.  His  eldest  brother  dying,  Calvin  recrossed 
tiie  mountains,  on  a  hasty  joiu-ney  to  his  birth- 
)ilace,  most  probably  to  arrange  the  family  afiau-s,- 
and  leave  Noyon  for  ever.  Where  shall  he  next 
go  ?  The  remembrance  of  the  studious  days  he  had 
passed  at  Basle  retiu-ned  to  him  with  irresistibly 
attractive  force,  and  now,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Antoine,  and  his  sister  Maria,^  he  was  on 
Ids  way  to  his  fonner  retreat ;  but  the  direct  road 
through  Lorraine  was  blocked  up  by  the  armies  of 
CliarlftS  v.,  and  this  compelled  him  to  make  a 
detour  by  Switzerland,  which  brought  him  to  the 
gates  of  Geneva. 

With  startled  but  thankfid  sui-prise  Farel  re- 
ceived the  news  that  the  author  of  the  Christian 
Institutes  was  in  the  city.  God,  he  thought,  had 
sent,  at  a  critical  moment,  the  man  of  aU  othere 
whom  he  most  wished  to  associate  vnth.  himself  in 
the  work  of  reforming  Geneva. 

Farel  had  begim  to  feel  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
he  had  in  hand.  To  break  this  people  from  then- 
habits  of  lawless  indulgence,  nm-tured  by  the  con- 
tests in  which  they  had  won  theii-  liberty,  would 
indeed  be  no  ea.sy  matter.  They  would  spurn  all 
attempts  to  coerce  them,  and  yield  only  to  the  force 
of  a  stronger  will,  and  the  sway  of  a  loftier  genius. 
Besides,  the  highest  organising  skill  was  demanded 
in  the  man  who  should  set  up  a  moral  tribunal  in 
the  midst  of  this  licentious  city,  and  found  on  this 
impromising  spot  an  empire  which  should  pervade 
_with  its  regenerating  spii'it  nations  afar  off,  and 
generations  yet  unborn.  Belie\'ing  that  he  had 
fo<md  in  Cahin  one  who  possessed  all  these  gi-eat 
fpialities,  Farel  was  already  on  his  way  to  visit 
him. 

Farel  now  .stands  before  the  author  of  the 
Inxtitntes.  He  beholds  a  man  of  small  stature 
and  sickly  mien.  Were  these  the  shoulders  on 
which  he  should  lay  a  burden  which  would  have 
tasked  the  .strength  of  Atlas  himself  I  We  can 
well  believe  that  Farel  experienced  some  moments 
of  painful  misgivings.  To  re-assure  himself  he 
had  to  recall  to  mind,  doubtless,  the  profound 
wisdom,  the  calm  strength,  and  the  sublimity  of 
pi-inciple  displayed  on  eveiy  page  of  the  Institutes. 
That  was  the  real  Calvin.     Now  Farel  began  to 


press  his  suit.  He  wa,s  here  eombatmg  alone. 
He  had  to  do  daily  battle  against  an  atrocious 
tyramiy  outside  the  city,  and  against  a  licentious 
Libertinism  within  it.  Come,  he  said  to  the  young 
RefoiTner,  and  be  my  comi-ade  in  the  campaign. 

Cahdn's  reply  was  a  refusal.  His  constructive 
and  practical  genius  was  then  imknown  e\en  to 
himself.  His  sphei'e,  he  believed,  was  his  library ; 
his  proper  instrtunent  of  work,  his  pen  ;  and  to  cast 
himself  into  a  scene  like  that  before  him  was,  he 
believed,  to  extinguish  himself  Panting  to  be  at 
Basle  or  at  StrasbiU'g,  where  speaking  from  the 
sanctuaiy  of  a  studious  and  laborious  privacy, 
he  could  edify  all  the  Chm'ches,  he  earnestly  be- 
sought Farel  to  stand  aside  and  let  him  go  on  his 
way. 

But  Farel  would  not  stand  aside.  Putting  on 
something  of  the  authority  of  an  ancient  prophet, 
he  commanded  the  young  traveller  to  remain  and 
labour  in  Geneva,  and  he  imprecated  upon  his 
studies  the  cm-se  of  God,  should  he  make  them  the 
pretext  for  declining  the  call  now  addressed  to 
him.^  It  was  the  voice  not  of  Farel,  but  of  God, 
that  now  spoke  to  Calvin ;  so  he  felt ;  and  instantly 
he  obeyed.  He  loved,  in  after-life,  to  recall  that 
"  feai-ful  adjuration,"  which  was,  he  would  say,  '•  as 
if  God  from  on  high  had  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
stop  me."  ° 

Calvin's  journey  was  now  at  an  end.  He  had 
reached  the  spot  where  liis  life's  work  was  to  be 
done.  Here,  in  this  grey  city,  clinging  to  its  narrow 
rocky  site,  the  calm  lake  at  its  feet,  and  the  glories 
of  the  distant  mountains  in  its  sky,  was  he  for 
twenty-eight  years  to  toil  .and  wage  battle,  and 
endure  defeat,  but  to  keep  marching  on  through 
toil  and  defeat,  to  nioi-e  glorious  victory  in  the  end 
than  warrior  ever  won  with  his  sword,  and  then  he 
would  fall  on  sleep,  and  rest  by  the  banks  of  that 
river  whose  "arrowy"  stream  he  had  crossed  but  a 
few  minutes  before.  He  gave  his  hand  to  Farel, 
and  in  doing  so  he  gave  hiinself  to  Geneva. 

If  the  destiny  of  Calvin  was  from  that  moment 
changed  ;  if  from  a  student  he  became  a  legislator 
and  leader ;  if  from  being  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  he 
became  generalissimo  of  the  armies  of  Protes- 
tantism, not  less  was  the  destiny  of  Geneva  from 
that  moment  changed.  Calvin  had  already  wiitten 
a  book  that  constituted  an  epoch  in  Protestantism, 
but  he  was  to  write  it  a  second  time;  though 
not  ivith  pen  and  ink.  He  would  display 
before  all  Christendom  the  Institutes,  not  as  a 
volume  of  doctrines,  but  as  a  system   of  realised 


'  Beza,  Vita  Calvini ;  Geneva,  1575.    2  Ruclmt,  iv.,  133. 
^  Bcza,  Vita  Calvini. 


1  Bezn,  Tita  Calvini. 

'  Prasfatio  ad  Psalmos — 0pp.  Calvini. 
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facts — a  State  rescued  from  the  djarnel-liouse  of 
corniptiou,  and  niised  to  the  glorious  heritage  of 
liberty  and  ^Titue — glorious  in  ait,  in  lettei-s,  and 
in  riches,  because  resplendent  with  every  Christian 
i-irtiie.  To  write  Prot€stantism  upon  their  banners, 
to  proclaim  it  in  theii-  edicts,  to  install  it  as  a  wor- 
ship in  their  Churches,  Calvin  and  all  the  Reformei-s 
held  to  be  but  a  small  affair;  what  they  strove 
above  all  things  to  achieve  was  to  plant  it  as  an 
operative  moral  force  in  tke  hearts  of  men,  and  at 
the  foundations  of  States. 

Cal^•in  was  now  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  The 
magistrates  of  Geneva  welcomed  him,  but  with  a 
cautious  reserve,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  first 
mention  of  his  name  ia  the  registei-s  of  the  city, 
about  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival,  as  •'  that  French- 
man ! "  He  was  appointed  to  give  lectui-es  on  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  preach.^  Beza  styles  him  "  doctor 
or  professor  of  sacred  letters,"  but  as  yet  no 
academy  existed,  and  his  prelections  were  delivered 
in  the  cathedral  As  regards  the  latter  function, 
that  of  preacher,  it  was  some  time  before  Cal'vin 
would  a.ssume  it.  When  at  length  he  appeared  in 
the  piUpit  as  pastor,  he  spoke  with  an  eloquence 
so  simple  and  clear,  yet  so  majestic  and  luminous, 
that  his  audiences  continued  daily  to  grow.  He 
had  already  done  a  winter's  work,  but  had  received 
scai-cely  any  wages,  for  we  read  ia  the  Council 
Registers,  imder  date  February  13th,  15S7:"Six; 
gold  crowns  are  given  to  Cauiin  or  Cal^dn,  seeing 
that  he  has  hitherto  scarcely  received  anything."  - 

It  was  not  long  till  Calvin's  rare  genius  for 
system  and  organisation  began  to  display  itself 
Witliiif  three  months  from  the  commencement  of 
l)is  laboui-s  in  Geneva,  he  had,  in  conjunction  with 
Fare],  compOed  a  brief  but  comprehen.sive  creed, 
setting  forth  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith.  To  tins  he  added  a  Catechism  j'  not  that, 
in  que.stion  and  answer,  for  childi-en,  which  we  now 
possess,  but  one  adapted  to  adults.  The  Genevans, 
with  uplifted  hands,  had  embraced  Protestantism  : 
Calvin  woidd  show  them  what  that  Protestantism 
was  which  they  had  profe-ssed,  and  what  were  the 
moral  duties  which  it  demanded  of  all  its  adherents. 
Tlie  Genevans  had  lifted  up  their  hands :  had  they 
liowed  their  hearts  ?  This  was  the  main  question 
with  him.  He  had  no  trust  in  blind  ol»edience. 
Knowledge  m<ist  be  the  comer-stone  of  the  new 
State,  the  foundations  of  whicli  he  wa-s  now  laj-ing. 

We  can  give  here  only  the  briefest  outline  of  this 


'  Euchat,  torn,  iv.,  133.    Beza,  Vita  Calvini. 
'  Bungener,  Calvin  .-  his  Li/e,  hia  Labours,  and  his  WriiingB. 
p.  192 ;  Edin.,  1863. 
'  B«za,  Vita  Calvini. 


Coiifessiou  of  Faith.  Placing  the  Woitl  of  God  in 
the  foregi'ound,  as  the  one  infallible  authority,  and 
the  one  and  sole  ride,  it  proceeds,  iu  twenty-one 
ai-ticles,  to  declai-e  what  Scriptiu-e  teaches,  touch- 
ing God,  and  the  plan  of  redemption  which  he  has 
provided  for  man  fallen  and  helpless.  It  proclaims 
Christ  the  one  channel  of  all  blessing ;  the  Spirit, 
the  one  Author  of  aU  good  works  ;  faith,  "  the  en- 
ti-ance  to  all  these  riches;"  and  then  goes  on  to 
.s|>eak  of  the  apparatus  set  up  for  offering  i-edemp- 
tion  to  men,  the  Sacraments  and  ministers.  Then 
foUow  ai-ticles  on  the  Church,  "comprehending 
the  whole  body  of  true  believers ;"  on  excommuni- 
cation, or  the  exclusion  from  the  Church  of  all 
manifestly  unholy  and  vicious  persons,  tiU  they 
shall  have  i-epented ;  and,  in  line,  on  magistracy, 
"  an  ordinance  of  God,"  and  to  be  respected  "  in  all 
ordinances  that  do  not  conti-avene  the  command- 
ments of  God."  On  the  10th  of  November,  1536, 
•this  Confession  was  i-eceived  and  approved  of  by  the 
Council  of  Two  Hundred.* 

To  the  half-Protestantised  citizens  of  Gfeneva  the 
.sting  of  this  document  was  in  the  end  of  it — ex- 
communication. The  other  aiticles  had  simply  to 
be  professed ;  this  one  was  heavier  than  them  all, 
inasmuch  as  it  had  to  be  borne.  What  did  this 
ix)wer  import  l  Was  the  Protestant  excommunica- 
tion but  the  Papal  anathema  imder  another  name  ? 
Far  from  it.  It  carried  vrith  it  no  cruel  infliction. 
It  operated  in  no  pretematui-al  or  mystic  manner, 
inflicting  blight  upon  the  soul  It  did  not  even 
pronounce  on  the  state  of  the  man  before  God.  It 
simply  found  that  his  life  was  manifestly  unholy, 
and,  therefore,  that  he  was  unfit  for  a  holy  society, 
and  in  token  of  his  exclusion  it  withheld  from  him 
the  Sacraments.  No  society  can  exist  without  laws 
or  niles ;  but  of  what  use  are  laws  without  an 
executive  or  tribunal  to  administer  them  ?  and 
without  the  right  of  inflicting  penalties,  a  tribunal 
woiUd  be  ix)wei-less;  and  a  lighter  penalty  than 
'■  excommimication "  or  expulsion  it  would  be  im- 
jjossible  to  conceive  or  devise.  Without  this  power 
the  Church  in  Geneva  would  have  lieen  a  city 
without  walls  and  bidwarks ;  it  would  have  been 
dissoIvc<l  the  moment  it  was  fonned. 

It  is  necessary  at  this  stage  to  refer  to  the 
Constitution — civil  and  ecclesiastical — of  Geneva, 
iu  oi-der  tliat  the  course  of  affairs  may  be  clearly 
intelligible.  Tlie  fundamental  principle  of  the 
StAte  wa.s,  that  the  people  are  the  souree  of  power. 
In  accordance  therewith  came,  fii-st.  a  Convention 
of  all   the   citizens,    termed    the   Council-General. 


*  Euchat,  torn,  iv.,  pp.   111—122.     Bungener,   Calvin, 
pp.  lOt-108. 
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This  was  the  supreme  axitliority.  To  ob\-iate  the 
coufusion  and  tm-biilence  incident  to  so  large  an 
assembly,  a  Council  of  Two  Hundred  was  chosen, 
tei-med  tbe  Great  CouncO.'  Next  came  the  Little, 
or  ordinary  Council,  consisting  of  twenty-live  mem- 
bers, including  the  four  Syndics  of  the  city.  This 
last,  the  Council  of  Twenty-five,  was  the  executive, 
and  possessed  moreover  a  large  share  of  the  judicial 
and  legislative  power.  The  constitutional  machinery 
we  have  described  ia  detaQ  was  popularly  summed 
up  thus — the  People,  the  Council,  and  Sesate  of 
Geneva. 

The  Council-General — that  is,  the  People — was 
convoked  only  once  a  year,  in  November,  to  elect  the 
four  Syndics.  Besides  this  amiual  assembly,  it  met 
on  important  emergencias,  or  when  fundamental 
changes  were  to  be  det^iinined  upon,  and  then  only. 
The  actual  govei-nment  of  the  State  was  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Council  of  Twenty -five,  which 
was  by  constitution  largely  oligarchical.  Such 
was  the  republic  when  Cah-in  became  a  member 
of  it. 

With  Protestantism  there  arrived  a  new  power 
in  (Jeneva — the  religious,  namely — and  we  complete 
our  pictui'e  of  the  govenunent  of  the  little  State 
when  we  describe  the  provision  made  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  com-t  or 
tribimal  which  took  cognisance  of  Church  scandals 
was  the  Consistory.  The  Consistory  was  composed 
of  the  five  ministei-s  of  the  city  and  twelve  lay- 
men.- It  met  every  Thxusday,  and  the  highest 
penalty  it  had  power  to  inflict  was  excoramunica- 
tion,  by  which  is  meant  expulsion  from  the  Church. 
If  tlus  faikd  to  reclaim  the  offender,  the  Consistory 
liad  the  right  to  report  the  case  to  the  Council, 
and  requii-e  it  to  proceed  therein  according  to  the 
laws. 

In  judging  of  this  arrangement  time  and  cir- 
cumstances are  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
course  of  affaii-s   at   Geneva  inevitably   tended  to 


'  The  Council-General— that  is,  the  People — elected  the 
Council  of  Two  Hundred.  In  1542  this  was  changed,  and 
the  election  given  to  the  Council  of  Twenty-five.  Calvin 
saw  the  danger  of  tli«  step,  and  conjured  the  magistratyi 
to  allow  the  Two  Hundred  to  be  named  at  all  times  by 
the  Council-General.  He  foretold  conflicts  in  the  future, 
for  the  people  would  be  sure  some  time  or  other  to  retake 
the  power  of  which  they  had  been  deprived.  "  It  was," 
says  M.  Gaberel,  in  his  HUtory  of  the  Church  of  Geneva, 
"perhaps  the  only  time  in  which  Calvin  was  not  lis- 
tened to.  If  the  election  of  Two  Hundred  had  been  left 
to  the  Council-General,  the  revolutions  of  the  eighteenth 
century  would  never  have  caused  blood  to  flow  on  the 
Genevese  territory."    (Tom.  i.,  p.  522.) 

2  Two  .Syndics,  four  members  of  tlio  Council  of  Twenty- 
fivo,  and  six  of  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred.  (Euchat, 
torn.  T.,  p.  158.) 


gi-aft  the  ecclesiastical  upon  the  civil  govenunent^ 
and  to  some  extent  to  build  up  the  two  in  one.  It 
was  Protestantism  that  had  called  Geneva  into 
existence  as  a  free  State.  Protestantism  was 
its  soul,  the  centi-e  and  citadel  of  its  liberties, 
and  whatever  tended  to  weaken  or  oveithrow  that 
piinciple  tended  equally  to  the  rain  of  the  re- 
public. Encompassed  on  all  sides  by  powerful 
enemies,  this  one  pi-iaciple  was  the  bond  of  their 
union  and  tie  shield  of  their  freedom;  and  this 
went  far  to  impart,  in  many  cases,  a  two-fold 
chai-actei'  to  the  same  action,  and  to  jtistify  the 
Chiu-ch  in  regarding  cei-tain  acts  as  sins,  and 
visiting  them  witii  her  censures,  while  the  State 
\-iewed  the  same  acts  as  ciimes,  and  meted  out  to 
them  its  punishments. 

Calvin  took  the  Je\\'ish  theoci-acyas  his  model  when 
he  set  to  work  to  fi-ame,  or  i-ather  to  complete,  the 
Genevan  Republic.  What  we  see  on  the  banks  of 
the  Leman  is  a  theocracy ;  Jehovah  was  its  head,  the 
Bible  was  its  supreme  code,  and  the  government  exer- 
cised a  presiding  and  paternal  guardianship  over  all 
interests  and  causes,  ci^dl  and  spiritual.  Geneva,  in 
tliis  respect,  was  a  reproduction  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment state  of  society.  We  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tm-y  regai'd  this  as  a  grave  eiTor.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Cal^■iu  grasped 
the  essential  distinction  between  things  ci^-il  and 
things  ecclesiastical,  and  the  necessity  of  placing 
the  two  under  distinct  jurisdictions  or  powei-s. 
But  his  theocratic  views  produced  a  dimness  and 
confusion  in  his  ideas  on  that  head,  and  he  was 
more  successfid  in  settling  the  just  limits  of  the 
ecclesia.stical  authority,  than  he  was  in  defining 
those  of  the  civil  jm-isdiction.  He  would  not 
allow  a  particle  of  ci^-il  power  to  tlie  Consistory, 
but  he  was  not  equally  careful  to  %\dthhoId  eccle- 
sia.stical power  from  the  Coimcil.  Tliis  error  arose 
from  his  making  the  Old  Testament  a  model  on  a 
point  which,  we  believe,  was  temporaiy  and  local, 
not  permanent  and  imiversal.  Nevertheless,  the 
Reformer  of  Geneva  stood  ahead  in  this  gi-eat  ques- 
tion of  all  his  predecessoi-s.  We  may  quote  hei-e 
tlie  words  of  a  great  statesman,  and  a  countryman 
of  Calvin's,  who  has  done  justice  to  the  Eefonner 
on  thia  point.  "  A  principle,"  says  Guizot,  "  we 
should  rather  say  a  pa-ssion,  held  sway  in  Calvin's 
heart,  and  was  his  guiding  star  in  the  permanent 
organisation  of  the  Chmx;]i  which  he  founded,  as 
well  as  in  his  iwi-sonal  conduct  dvn-ing  his  life.  Tliat 
principle  is  the  profound  distinction  between  the 
civil  and  the  religious  community.  Distinction, 
we  say,  and  by  no  means  se])aratio:i.  Calvin,  on 
the  contrary,  desired  alliance  between  the  two 
communities  and  the  two  powera,  but  each  to  be 
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independent  in  its  own  domain,  combining  their 
action,  showing  mutual  respect,  and  lending  mutual 

sufUJort In  this    principle  and   tliLs  funda- 

mentiil  laboiu',"  continues  the  historian,  "  there  are 
two  new  and  hold  reforms  attempted  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  great  Reformation  of  Euiope,  and  over 
and  above  the  work  of  its  first  promoters."  In 
proof,  Guizot  goes  on  to  instance  England,  where 
the  "  royal  supremacy  "  was  accepted  ;  Switzerland, 
whei'e  the  Council  of  State  held  the  sovereign 
authority  in  mattera  of  religion ;  and  trermany, 
where  the  magistrate  was  the  chief  bishop ;  and 
continues  :  "  In  this  great  question  as  to  the  rela- 
tions between  Church  and  State,  Calvin  desired  and 
did  more  than  his  predecessors  ....  in  spite  of 
the  resistance  often  shown  him  by  the  civil  magis- 
trates, in  spite  of  the  concessions  he  was  sometimes 
s>bliged  to  make  to  them,  he  tii-mly  maintained  this 
principle,  and  he  secured  to  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Geneva,  in  purely  religious  questions  and  afl'aii's,  the 


right  of  self-govermnent,  according  to  the  faith  and 
the  law  as  they  stand  written  in  the  Holy  Books."' 
In  this  statement  of  facts,  Guizot  is  undoubtedly 
correct.  Only  we  think  that  he  is  mistaken  in  l)e- 
lieving  that  it  was  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the 
"  independence  of  its  head,"  which  taught  the  Re- 
foiTuer  the  "  strength  and  dignity"  confeiTed  on  the 
Church  by  having  "  an  existence  distinct  fronr  the 
civil  community."  Calvin  learned  the  idea  from 
a  Diviner  source.  Nor  was  he  quite  so  successful  in 
extricating  the  spii-itual  from  the  civil  jurisdiction, 
either  in  idea  or  in  reality,  as  Guizot  appears  to 
think.  As  regarded  the  idea,  he  was  embarrassed 
by  the  Old  Testament  theocracy,  which  he  took  to  be 
a  Divine  model  for  all  times  ;  and  as  regarded  the 
actuality,  the  opposition  which  he  encoimtered  from 
the  civU  authority  at  Geneva  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  realise  his  idea  so  fully  as  he  ■wished  to  do. 
But  it  is  only  justice  to  bear  in  mind  that  his  vlcal 
was  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  as  Guizot  has  said. 


CHAPTER  XL 

SUMPTUARY    LAWS — CALVIN    AND   FAHEL    BANISHED. 

Geneva  Stands  or  Falls  with  its  Morality— Code  of  Morals— Dances,  &c.— The  Sumptuary  Laws  Earlier  than  Calvin's 
Time— Rise  of  the  Libertine  Party — Outcries— Demand  for  the  Abolition  of  the  New  Code— The  Libertines 
obtain  a  Majority  in  the  Council — Bei'n  Interferes  adversely — Question  of  TJuloavened  Bread — Confusion  and 
Disorders  in  Geneva— Calvin  and  Farcl  Kefuso  to  Dispense  the  Communion  at  Eastei' — Tumult  in  the  Churches— 
Farel  and  Calvin  Banished  by  tlie  Council. 


Calvin's  theological  code  was  followed  by  one  of 
•norals.  There  were  few  cities  in  Christendom 
that  had  gi-eater  need  of  such  a  rule  than  the 
Geneva  of  that  day.  For  centuries  it  had  known 
almost  nothing  of  moral  discipline.  The  clergy 
were  notoriously  profligate,  the  govenmient  was 
tyrannical,  and  the  people,  in  consequence,  were 
demoralised.  Geneva  had  but  one  redeeming  trait, 
the  love  of  liberty.  The  institutions  of  learning 
were  neglected,  and  the  manners  of  the  Genevans 
were  as  iiule  as  their  ])assion»  were  violent.  They 
revelleil,  they  danced,  they  played  at  cards,  they 
fought  in  the  streets,  they  simg  indecent  songs, 
utterf^d  fearful  lilasphemies  ;  indulged,  in  short,  in 
all  sorts  of  excesses.  It  was  clear  that  Protes- 
tuiitisin  must  cleanse  the  city  or  lea\c  it.  Geneva 
was  nothing  unless  it  was  moral  ;  it  could  not 
stand  a  day.  This  was  the  task  to  which  Calviu 
uow  turned  his  attention. 


This  introduces  the  subject  of  the  sumptuary 
laws,  which  were  sketched  at  this  time,  though  not 
finished  till  an  after-period.  The  rules  now  framed 
forbade  games  of  chance,  oaths  and  blasphemies, 
dances,-  lascivious  songs,  farces,  and  masquerades. 
The  houi-s  of  tavernere  were  shoi-tened;  every  one 
was  to  be  at  home  by  nine  at  night,  and  hotel- 
keepers  were  to  see  that  these  rales  were  observed 
by  their  guests.  To  these  were  added  certain 
regulations  witii  a  \iew  of  restraining  excess  in 
dress  and  profusion  at  meals.     All  were  enjoined 


'  Guizot,  Hist.  France,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  236,237;  Lond.,  1874. 

-  Tliose  who  condemn  Calvin  for  having  forbidden 
dances,  littli'  (bcniii  of  what  sort  those  dances  were. 
Euchat,  the  historian  of  the  Swiss  Refoi-mation  (torn,  v., 
p.  214),  tells  us  that  there  was  in  Lausanne  a  society  of 
youths  who  at  certain  seasons  "paradecl  the  streets 
entirely  naked,  or  in  nmsques,  representing  the  god 
Bacchus,  dancing  and  singing  lewd  songs."    Of  a  similar 
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to  attend  sermon  and  the  other  religious  exer- 
cises.' 

Even  before  the  time  of  Calvin,  under  the 
Roman  Church,  most  of  these  practices,  and 
especially  dances,  had  been  forbidden  under  severe 
j-enalties.  Forty  yeai-s  after  his  death,  under 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  similar  edicts  were  promvil- 
gated.-'  The  British  Govei'nment  at  this  day  adopts 
the  principle  of  the  Genevan  regulations,  when  it 
forbids  gambling,  indecent  pietm-es  and  plays,  and 
similar  immoralities ;  and  if  such  laws  are  justifi- 
able now,  how  much  more  so  in  Calvin's  time,  when 
there  were  scarcely  any  amusements  that  were  in- 
nocent ! 

The  second  battle  with  the  citizens  proved  a 
harder  one  than  the  first  with  the  priests,  and  the 
reformation  of  manners  a  more  difficult  task  than 
the  reformation  of  beliefs.  The  citizens  remem- 
bered the  halcyon  days  they  had  enjoyed  imder 
their  bishop,  and  contrasted  them  with  the  moral 
restraints  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Consistory. 
The  reproofs  which  Calvin  thimdered  against  then- 
vices  from  the  pulpit  were  intolerable  to  many, 
perhaps  to  most.  The  population  was  a  mixed  one. 
Many  were  still  Papists  at  heart;  some  were  Ana- 
baptists, and  othera  were  deeply  tainted  with  that 
infidel  and  materialistic  philosophy  which  had  been 
growing  quietly  up  under  the  shade  of  the  Reman 
t'hurch.  The  successful  conflit-t  the  Genevans 
had  waged  for  their  political  independence  helped, 
too,  to  make  them  less  ^villing  to  bow  to  the  Pro- 
testant yoke.  Was  it  not  enough  that  they  had 
shed  their  blood  to  have  the  Gospel  preached  to 
them?  It  was  mortifying  to  find  that  very  Pro- 
testantism which  they  had  struggled  to  establish 
turning  round  upon  them,  and  weighing  them  in 
its  scales,  and  finding  them  wanting. 

Loud  and  indignant  cries  were  raised  against 
Calvin  for  neglecting  his  office.  Appointed  to  be 
an  e.xpositor  of  Scripture,  who  made  him,  asked  his 
calumniators,  a  censor  of  morals  and  a  rejirover  of 
the  citizens  ?  Religion,  in  the  age  gone  by,  had 
been  too  completely  dissociated  from  morality  to 
make  the  absurdity  of  this  accusation  palpable. 
The  Libertines,  as  the  oppositionists  began  now  to 
be  called,  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  new  code  ; 
they  complained  especially  of  the  "  excommunica- 
tion." "What !"  said  they,  "have  we  put  down  the 
Popish  confessional    only  to  set  up  a   Protestant 


kind  Were  the  dances  in  Oeneva.  These  laws,  as  we 
liave  seen  in  the  previous  chapter,  were  already  enacted 
by  the  Council.  Calvin  found  them  in  operation  when 
lie  entered  Geneva. 

'  Ruchat,  torn,  iv.,  p.  11(». 

•  Buugonor,  Calvin,  p.  110. 


one  1"  and  mounting  pai-ty  badges,  they  wore  green 
flowei-s  in  mockery  of  the  other  citizens,  calling 
them  "brothei-s  in  Christ."^  The  Government 
began  to  be  intimidated  by  these  clamoui-s.  The 
majorit}'  of  the  citizens  being  still  on  the  side  of 
the  ministers,  the  Council  ventm-ed  on  issuing  an 
edict,  commanding  the  Libertines  to  leave  the  city. 
But  it  had  not  the  courage  to  enforce  its  own 
order;  and  the  Libertines,  seeing  its  weakness,  gi-ew 
every  day  more  insolent.  At  length  the  elections 
in  February,  1538,  gave  a  majority  in  their  favour 
in  the  CounoU;  thi-ee  out  of  the  four  Syndics  were 
on  the  side  of  the  Libertines.^  This  turn  of  affairs 
placed  the  pastors  in  a  jx)sition  of  extreme  diffi- 
CTilty.  They  stood  in  front  of  a  hostile  Council, 
pushed  on  from  behind  by  a  hostOe  population. , 
Calvin  remained  firm.  His  resolution  was  taken 
unalterably  to  save  his  piinciple,  come  what 
might  to  himself.  He  was  determined  at  all 
hazards  not  to  give  holy  things  to  tuiholy  men ; 
for  he  saw  that  with  that  piinciple  must  stand  or 
fall  the  Reformation  in  Geneva. 

While  these  intes-tine  convulsions  shook  the  city 
within,  invasion  thi-eatened  it  without.  The  strifes 
of  the  citizens  were  the  signal  to  theii-  old  enemies 
to  renew  then-  attempts  to  recover  Geneva.  Tlie 
inhabitants  fortified  the  walls,  cast  the  superfluous 
bells  into  cannon,  and  placed  them  upon  the  nim- 
parts.°  Alas !  this  would  avail  b\it  little,  seeing 
they  were  all  the  while  pulling  do^vn  that  which 
was  theii'  true  defence.  With  theii-  morality  was 
bound  up  theii-  Protestantism,  and  should  it  depait, 
not  all  their  stone  walls  would  prevent  theii-  be- 
coming once  more  the  prey  of  Rome. 

At  this  stage  the  matter  was  still  further  em- 
broiled by  the  interference  of  Bern.  The  govern- 
ment of  that  powerful  canton,  ambitious  of  assuming 
the  dii-ection  of  affaii-s  at  Geneva,  counselled  the 
Genevese  to  restore  certain  ceremonies  which  had 
been  retained  in  the  Bernese  Reformation,  but  cast 
off  in  the  Genevan  one;  among  others,  holid.iys, 
and  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Commmiion.' 
Calvin  and  Farel  demurred  to  the  course  i-ecom- 
mended. 

The  moment  the  sentiments  of  the  piustoi-s  Ite- 
came  known,  a  vehement  zeal  seized  the  Libertines 
to  have  the  Lord's  Supper  dispensed  with  un- 
leavened bread.  The  Government  decided  that  it 
should  be  as  the  Libertines  desii'ed.  With  Calvin 
a  much  greater  question  was  whether  the  Com- 
munion should   be  given  to   these   persons   at  all. 


a  Eoset,  MS.  Chron. 
*  Ibid.    Ruchat,  torn,  v.,  p.  57. 
'  Ruchat,  torn,  v.,  pp.  57,  58. 
'  Uoza,  Ki(a  Calvini. 
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As  Easter  approached,  tlie  fiu-y  of  the  party 
increased.  They  ran  through  the  streets  at  night 
vocifei-ating  and  yellmg.  They  would  stop  before 
the  pastoi-s'  houses,  calling  out,  "  To  the  Rhone  ! 
to  the  Rhone ! "  and  would  then  fire  off  their 
arquebuses.  They  got  up  a  masquerade  in  which 
they  parodied  that  very  ordiaance  which  their 
scnipulous  consciences  would  not  pennit  them  to 
receive  save  with  unleavened  bread.  Fiightful 
confusion  prevailed  in  Geneva.  This  is  attested  by 
eye-witnesses,  and  bythose  who  had  the  best  oppor- 
timities  of  knowing  the  ti-uth  of  what  they  have 
nairated.  "  Popery  had  indeed  been  forsworn," 
Sii3's  Beza,  "  but  many  had  not  cast  away  vnih  it 
those  uimierous  and  disgi'acefid  disorders  which  had 
for  a  long  time  flouiished  in  the  city,  given  up  as 
it  was  for  so  many  years  to  canons  and  impui'e 
priests."^  "  Nothing  was  to  be  heard,"  says  Roset, 
"  but  iufomiations  and  qiian-els  between  the  fomiei' 
and  present  lords  (the  old  and  new  members  of 
Coimcil),  some  being  the  ringleaders,  and  others 
following  in  their  steps,  the  whole  mingled  with 
i-eproaches  about  the  booty  taken  in  the  war,  or 
the  spoils  carried  off  from  the  churches."-  "  I 
have  lived  here,"  says  Calvin  himself,  describing 
those  agitations,  "  engaged  in  strange  contests.  I 
have  been  saluted  in  mockery  of  an  evening  before 
my  own  door,  mth  tifty  or  sLxty  shots  of  arque- 
lju.ses.  You  may  imagine  how  that  must  astound  a 
jKJor  scholar,  timid  as  I  am,  and  as  I  confess  I 
always  wa.s."^  It  was  amid  these  shameful  scenes 
that  the  day  arrived  which  was  to  show  whether 
the  Libertines  backed  by  the  Coimcil,  or  C'ahin 
sup)>oi-ted  by  his  own  great  piinciple,  would  give 
way. 

On  the  morning  of  Easter  Simday,  1538,  the 
gi-eat  bell  Clemence  ning  out  its  simunous,  and 
all  the  quarters  of  the  city  poured  out  then-  iu- 
habitants  to  fill  the  churches.  Fai'el  a,scended  the 
pul])it  of  St.  GervaLs,  Calvin  occupied  that  of  St. 
Peter's.  In  the  audience  before  them  they  could 
see  the  Libertines  in  gi'eat  force.  All  was  calm 
on  the  surface,  but  a  single  word  might  let  loose 
the  winds  and  awake  the  tempest.  Nevei-theless 
they  would  do  then-  duty.  The  pastors  expounded 
the  nature  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  they  descrilied 
the  dispositions  required  in  those  who  would 
worthily  partake  of  it ;  and  ap])ealing  to  the 
disorders  which  had  reig:ied  in  the  city  in  the 
jHUit  weeks,  in  proof  that  these  were  not  the  dis- 
positions of  the  majmity  of  those  now  assembled, 
they  concluded   by   intimating  that  this  day  the 

'  Bpza.  Vita  Calvini. 

5  JI.  Rr).s(!t,  Chron.  dc  Geneve,  bk.  iv.,  eliaiJ.  15. 

*  Bonuet,  Leltres  FranfaUes,  torn,  ii.,  p.  575. 


Holy  Supper  would  not  be  dispensed.  Hereupon, 
outcries  drowned  the  voice  of  the  preachers.  The 
uproar  w;is  specially  great  in  St.  Gen-ais ;  swords 
were  unsheathed,  and  furious  men  rushed  toward 
the  pulpit.  Farel  waited  ^\ith  his  arms  crossed. 
He  had  long  since  learned  to  look  on  angiy 
faces  without  trembling.  Calvin  in  St.  Peter's 
was  equally  resolute.  Sooner  should  his  blood  dye 
the  boards  he  stood  upon,  than  he  would  be  guilty 
of  the  profanation  demanded  of  him.  "We  protest 
before  you  all,"  he  said,  "  that  we  are  not  obstinate 
about  the  question  of  bread,  leavened  or  unleavened ; 
that  is  a  matter  of  indiflerence,  which  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Church.  If  we  decline  to  ad- 
minister the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is  because  we  are  in 
a  gi-eat  difficulty,  which  prompts  us  to  tliis  course." 

Farel  had  borne  the  biimt  of  the  tempest  in  the 
morning,  it  was  to  be  Calvin's  turn  in  the  evening. 
On  descending  to  the  Church  of  Rive,  the  former 
Convent  of  St.  Francis,  near  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
he  foimd  the  place  already  filled  with  an  assembly, 
many  of  whom  had  brought  their  swords  with 
them.  Whatever  apprehensions  the  young  Re- 
foi-mer  may  have  felt,  he  presented  to  the  assembly, 
which  himg  upon  the  edge  of  the  stoi-m,  a  calm  and 
fearless  front.  He  had  not  been  more  than  eighteen 
months  in  theii-  city,  and  yet  he  had  mspu-ed  them 
wth  an  awe  gi-eater  than  that  which  they  felt  even 
for  Farel. 

These  two  were  men  of  the  same  spirit,  as 
of  the  same  office,  and  yet  they  were  unlike,  and 
the  Genevans  saw  the  diflerence.  Farel  was  the 
man  of  oratory,  Cah-iu  was  the  man  of  power.  In 
what  attribute  or  faculty,  or  combmation  of  facul- 
ties, his  power  lay,  they  would  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  saying.  Certainly  it  was  not  iii  his 
gestiu-es,  nor  in  his  airs,  nor  in  the  pomp  of  his 
rhetoric,  for  no  one  could  more  sedulously  eschew 
these  tilings;  but  that  he  did  possess  power — calm, 
inflexible,  resistless  jiower — they  all  knew,  for  they 
all  felt  it.  Farel's  invectives  and  denunciations  were 
terrible ;  his  passion  wa.s  gi-and,  like  the  thunder- 
stonns  of  their  own  Alps ;  but  there  was  something 
in  the  noise  that  tempei-ed  his  severity,  and  softened 
his  accusations.  Calvin  never  thundered  and  light- 
ened. Had  he  done  so  it  woidd  have  been  a  relief ; 
the  Genevans  would  have  felt  him  to  be  more  liuman 
and  genial — a  nuin  of  like  passions  \nth.  themselves; 
at  least,  of  like  passions  with  Farel,  whom  they 
regarded  with  a  mi.xture  of  love  and  fear,  and 
whom  they  could  not  help  half-forgi\-ing,  even  when 
he  was  rousing  their  anger  by  his  reproaches.  But 
in  his  terrible  calmness,  in  his  passionless  reason, 
Cah-in  stood  apart  from,  and  rose  above,  all  around 
him — above  Farel — even  above  the  Council,  whose 
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authority  was  dwarfed  before  the  moral  majesty 
that  seemed  to  clothe  this  man.  He  was  among 
them  like  an  incarnate  conscience  ;  his  utterances 
were  decrees,  just  and  inflexible,  like  the  laws  of 
heaven  themselves.  Whence  had  he  come,  this 
mTBterious   and   terrible   man  ?      Kovoa   was   his 


and  instead  of  facts  that  would  not  redound  to  the 
honour  of  their  city,  they  ti-eat  us  to  felicitations 
that  the  atl'air  had  no  woi-se  a  termination.  What 
the  words  were  that  evoked  the  tempest  we  do  not 
know.  It  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  be 
strong,  seeing  the  more  violent  the  more  welcome 


THEODORE   IJEi.V. 
(From  the  Portrait  in  BoU't  "  ticM  0/  (h«  Principal  Eeformers.") 


birth-place,  but  what  influences  had  moulded  such 
a  spirit?  and  what  chance  was  it  which  had  thrown 
him  into  their  city  to  hold  them  in  his  spell,  and 
rule  them  as  neither  bishop,  nor  duke,  nor  Pope 
hatl  been  able  to  rule  thcra  ?  They  would  try 
whether  they  could  not  break  his  yoke.  For  this 
end  they  had  brought  their  swoi-ds  witlj  them. 

The  historian.')  who  wei-e  eyp-witne.sse»  of  the 
scene  that  fullowod  ni-e  disorcet  in  tlicii-  account.s 
of  1^.     It  did  not  end  so  ti-agically  as  it  tlu-eatened, 


would  they  be.  While  Calvin  is  pi-eaching  we  see 
a  dark  frown  pass  suddenly  over  the  iiices  of  the 
assembly.  Instantly  there  come  shouts  and  out- 
cries ;  a  moment  after,  the  clatter  of  weapons  being 
hastily  unsheathed  salutes  our  oars;  the  next,  we 
are  dazzled  by  the  gleam  of  naked  swords.  The 
tempest  ha.s  burst  with  tropiciil  sudrlennes.^  and 
violence.  The  infuriated  men,  waving  thfir  weaiioiis 
in  the  face  of  the  in-eaclicr,  j)r('ss  forward  to  tlie 
pulpit.      One   single    sti-oke    and   Calvin's   cai-eer 
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would  have  been  ended,  and  not  his  only — with 
him  would  have  ended  the  career  of  Geneva  as  the 
new  foothold  of  the  Reformation.  Farel  had  felt 
the  burden  too  heavy  for  him ;  and  had  Calvin 
fallen,  we  know  of  no  one  who  could  have  taken 
his  place.  What  a  triumph  for  Kome,  ^o  would 
ha\'e  re-entered  Geneva  over  the  mangled  corpse 
of  the  Reformer  !  But  what  a  disaster  to  Europe, 
the  young  day  of  which  wovild  have  been  quenched 
in  the  blackness  of  a  two-fold  night — that  of  a 
rising  atheism,  and  that  of  a  waning  supersti- 
tion: 

But  the  movement  was  not  fated  so  to  end.  He 
who  had  scattered  the  power  of  emperors  and 
armies  when  they  stood  in  battle  array  against  the 
Reformation,  stUled  the  clamours  of  fiirious  mobs 
when  they  rose  to  extinguish  it.  The  same  buckler 
that  covered  Luther  in  the  Diet  of  Worms,  was  ex- 
tended over  the  head  of  Calvin  amid  the  glittering 
swords  in  the  Church  of  Rive.  In  that  assembly 
\\-ere  some  who  were  the  friends  of  the  Reformer ; 
they  hastily  threw  themselves  between  the  pulpit 
and  the  furious  men  who  were  pressing  forward  to 
strike.  Tliis  check  gave  time  to  the  less  hostile 
among  Calvin's  foes  to  recover  their  senses,  and 
tliey  now  remonstrated  with  the  more  violent  on 
tlie  crime  they  were  about  to  commit,  and  the 
scandal  they  would  cause  if  they  succeeded  in  their 
object.  Their  anger  began  to  cool;  first,  one  and 
then  another  put  back  his  sword  into  its  sheath; 
and  after  some  time  calm  was  restoi-ed.  Michael 
Roset,  the  chronicler  and  magistrate,  who  appears 
to  have  been  present,  says,  with  an  evident  sense  of 
relief,  "The  affair  passed  off  without  bloodshed :" 
iuid  the  words  of  the  syndic  Guatier,  who  reckoned 
its  ])eaceable  ending  u  sort  of  miracle,  show  Ikjw 
m-M-  it  had  been  to  having  a  very  difl'erent  termi- 
nation.' The  Reformer's  friends  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  leave  him  undefended,  though  the  storm 
seemed  to  have  spent  itself.  Forming  an  escort 
round  him,  they  conducted  him  to  his  home. 

On  the  morrow  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred 
met,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  banishment  upon 


the  two  ministers.  This  sentence  was  ratified  on  the 
following  day  by  the  Council-General  or  assembly 
of  the  people.  On  the  decision  being  intimated  to 
Calvin,  he  replied  with  dignity,  "  Had  I  been  the 
servant  of  man,  I  should  have  received  but  poor 
wages ;  but  happy  for  me  it  is  that  I  am  the  ser- 
vant of  him  who  never  fails  to  give  Ids  ser\ants 
that  which  he  has  promised  them."  The  Council 
rested  its  sentence  of  banishment  upon  the  question 
of  "unleavened  bread."  Herein  it  acted  disin- 
genuously. The  pastors  had  protested  that  the 
question  of  leavened  or  mileavened  bread  in  the 
Eucharist  was  with  them  an  open  one.  The  real 
gi'ouud  of  banishment  is  one  on  which  the  magis- 
trates of  Geneva,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  sUent — 
namely,  the  refusal  of  Farel  and  Calvin  to  celebrate 
the  Lord's  Supper,  on  account  of  the  blasphemies 
and  immoralities  indulged  in  by  many  of  those 
who  demanded  admission  to  the  Coumnuiion-table. 
Before  being  condemned,  Calvin  asked  to  be  heard 
in  his  defence  before  the  Council-General,  but  Ids 
request  was  refused.^ 

It  is  important  to  mark,  at  this  st;ige,  that  the 
principle  on  which  the  Reformer  rested  his  whole 
scheme  of  Church  government  was — holy  things  arc 
not  to  be  given  to  the  unholy.  This  2)rinciple  he 
laboured  to  make  inviolable,  as  being  the  germ,  iu 
the  first  place,  of  purity  in  the  Church;  and,  in  the 
second,  of  morality  and  liberty  in  the  State.  The 
piinoiple  was,  as  we  have  seen,  on  this  its  tii-st 
attempt  to  assert  itself,  cast  out  and  trodden 
under  foot  of  an  uitidel  democracy.  That  party,  in 
the  days  of  Calvin,  was  only  in  its  fii-st  sprouting  : 
it  has  since  grown  to  greatness,  and  put  forth 
its  strength  on  a  wider  theatre,  and  the  world 
has  seen  it,  particularly  in  France,  pull  down  and 
tread  into  the  dust  kings  and  hierarchies.  But 
Calvin's  principle,  being  Divine,  could  not  pei#I) 
imder  the  blows  now  derdt  it.  It  was  overborne 
for  the  moment,  and  driven  out  of  Geneva  in  the 
])ersons  of  its  champions  ;  but  it  lifted  itself  uj) 
again,  and,  re-entering  Geneva,  was  there,  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  crowned  with  victory. 


'  Ko3et,  MS.  Chron.,  bk.  iv. 
VV-  65,  66. 
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With  steps  slow  and  sad,  and  looks  cast  behind — 
for  it  was  Lard  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  a  city  on 
which  they  had  bestowed  so  much  labour — did  the 
t «o  banished  ministers  pui-siie  their  uncertain  way. 
After  an  inefi'ectual  attempt  on  the  part  of  Bern  and 
Zuiich  to  compose  the  quaiTel,  Fare!  went  to  Neu- 
chitel,  which  became  the  held  of  his  future  labours, 
ind  thus  he  completed  the  building  of  which  he  had 

ai<I  the  foundations  in  years  gone  by.  Cah-in, 
journeying  by  way  of  Basle,  and  halting  awhUe 
a  city  which  he  loved  above  all  othei-s, 
ultimately  repaired  to  Strasburg,  to  which  he 
Iiad  been  earnestly  invited  by  the  two  pastors 
of  that  city,  Bucer  and  Capito.  Three  year's  of 
lionoui-atjle  labour  awaited  him  in  Strasburg. 
Distinguished     foreigners,    exiles    for    the    Gospel, 

;athered  round  him ;  the  French  refugees,  said 
to    be   about    15,000   in   number,    forming  them- 

lehes  into  a  congi'cgation.  m.ule  him  then-  pastor ; 
and  the  Town  Council,  appropriating  the  Church 
of  the    Dominicans    to  his  use,    appointed  liim  to 

i\c  lectures  on  the  Sciiptures.  His  audience  was 
more  erudite  and  poli.-hed  one  than  any  Geneva 
could  then  furnisli,  for  only  through  Calvin  was 
Geneva  to  become  learned.  The  love  of  Strasburg 
wa.s  as  balm  to  the  smitten  and  wounded  heart  of 
the  exile.' 

The  expnlsion  of  the  two  ministei-s  did  not  calm 
the  tempest  tliat  raged  in  the  little  State  on  the 
banks   of  the   Lcman.     The   Council,    perhaps  to 

how  that  tliey  could  govern  without  Calvin,  pul)- 
lislied  some  new  edicts  for  the  reformation  <jf 
niannei-s ;  but,  alas  !  moral  power  had  de])art«l 
^^itli  the  ministers,  and  the  eomnuinds  of  tin' 
magistrates  were  unheeded.  The  more  distant  the 
retreating   ste])s  of  Farel    and   Calvin,    the  louder 

rew  the  di.sorders  in  the  city  they  luul  left.  The 
preachei-N,  Marcourt  and  Slorand.  who  now  occu- 
pied the  vacated    pulpits,  were   simply  olijects  of 


'  Eucliat,  torn,  v.,  pp.  8-1— 8G. 


contempt.-  They  soon  quitted  the  city  in  disgust. 
The  Coimcil  thought  to  make  the  two  rectors  of  the 
school  which  Farel  had  opened — lor  though  there 
were  900  priests  there  was  not  a  schoolmaster  in 
Geneva — supply  their  2)Iace.  The  two  teachers  rose 
up  and  shook  the  dust  from  theii'  feet,  and  the  school 
was  closed.  The  dominant  faction  had  demanded 
"  liberty,"  and  now,  left  without  either  religious 
guide  or  secular  instructor,  they  were  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  as  free  as  their  heai-ts  could  wish,  and 
eminently  pious  to  boot,  if  there  be  truth  in  the 
maxim  that ''  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion."'* 
Calvin,  m  his  new  sphere  at  Strasburg,  jjreached 
foui  times  a  week,  and  discharged  all  the  other 
duties,  private  and  public,  of  a  faithful  pastor. 
He  lectured  every  day  on  theological  science  to  the 
students  of  the  Academy,  taking  as  his  textbook 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  which  he  expounded.  The  fame  of  his 
lectures  drew  students  from  other  countries,  and 
Strasburg  in-omised  to  rival  Wittemberg  as  a  school 
of  theology.^  The  Reformer  had  asked  no  salary 
from  the  magLstrates,  and  they  were  in  no  ha.ste  to 
assign  him  one,  and  now  he  was  in  deep  jwverty. 
He  appears  to  have  been  still  in  receipt  of  a 
small  sum  from  his  paternal  inheritance,  which  he 
strove  to  supplement  by  the  sale  of  his  books. 
Painful  it  must  have  been  to  him  to  part  with 
these,  but  he  had  no  alternative,  for  we  find  liim 
writing  to  Farel  at  this  time  that  he  "  did  not  pos- 
sess a  farthinjr."    The  Senate  of  Strasburg  afterwanls 


-  Morand  was  minister  at  Cully,  on  the  shores  of  Luke 
T,eman.  Marcourt  was  minister  ut  Neuchiitel.  Some 
liave  said  that  Marcourt  was  the  wriU-r  of  the  famous 
Ptacanis,  wliicli  Floriuiond  Riemoud  attributes  to  Farel. 
These  violent  manifestoes  first  thoroughly  awoke  that 
spirit  of  bloody  persecution  from  whicli  the  Protestants 
suffered  so  long  in  France.  It  hu."  never  Ijeeu  certainly 
proved  whose  work  they  were.  Imt  they  are  more  likely  to 
have  I'uianated  from  Marcourt  than  from  Farel. 

3  Ruchat,  torn,  v.,  pp.  100, 101. 

<  Ibid.,  torn,  v.,  pp.  123,  VH. 
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ajipoiiited  him  a  stipend,  but  so  small  that  it  did 
not  suffice  for  liis  wants.    But  we  retuiii  to  Geneva. 

Calvin  being  gone,  the  Pope  now  drew  neai-.  He 
had  been  watching  the  ripening  of  the  pear  for 
some  time,  and  now  he  deemed  it  fit  to  be  plucked. 
Cardinal  Sadoleto  was  employed  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  people  of  Geneva,  which,  it  was  thought, 
was  all  that  was  needed  to  make  them  re-enter  the 
old  fold.  Than  Sadoleto  no  fitter  man  coidd  have 
been  found  for  this  task.  Having  passed  his  youth 
at  the  court  of  Leo  X.,  he  was  quite  as  much  a 
sou  of  the  Renaissance  as  a.  son  of  the  Church. 
He  overflowed  ynth  that  mild  tolerance  which, 
bred  of  indifferentism,  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
true  liberality.  He  could  write  anj  number  of 
fine  sentiments  in  the  purest  Latin.  He  was  of 
irreproachable  life.  The  Protestants  sometimes 
thought  that  he  was  about  to  become  one  of  them- 
sehes.  But  no  :  he  loved  the  calm  of  letters,  and 
the  resthetic  delights  of  art.  Above  all,  he  rejoiced 
in  the  security  and  comfort  of  an  infallible  Church. 
It  saved  the  toO  of  inquiry  and  the  toniient  of  doubt. 

His  letter  "  to  the  Senate  and  People  of  Geneva  " 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  such  a 
man.  He  began  by  protesting  his  ancient  attection 
for  them  ;  he  praised  their  many  noble  (jualities ; 
and  he  ■'  drowned  his  page"  with  his  poignant  giief 
at  their  misfortunes.  Alas  I  that  they  had  sufiered 
themselves  to  be  seduced  into  Protestantism,  which, 
however,  he  was  good  enough  to  say  contained 
a  modicum  of  truth.  And  so,  tasking  the  elegance 
of  his  ])en  to  the  utmost,  he  coined  some  glowing 
compliments  in  praise  of  Holy  Writ,  of  Christ  as 
the  sole  Author  of  salvation,  and  of  the  doctrine  of 
iustification  by  faith.  In  thus  expressing  him- 
self, Sadoleto  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of 
becoming  a  disciple  of  the  Protestant  faith ;  he 
was  only  beckoning  back  the  Genevans  to  repose 
beneath  the  tiara.  In  iui  infallible  Church  oiJy 
could  they  find  escape  from  such  storms  as  the  exer- 
cise of  ])rivate  judgment  had  let  loose  upon  them. 

The  letter  had  the  veiy  opposite  effect  frcjm  that 
V  liicli  it  was  expected  to  produce.  It  heli)ed  to 
show  the  men  of  Geneva  the  brink  to  which 
they  were  drawing  nigh.  Ai'e  wc  then,  they  said 
to  themselves  on  reading  the  cardinal's  letter,  so 
near  to  Rime  that  the  Pontifl'  believes  lie  has 
only  to  opei  the  gatfts  in  order  that  wo  may  come 
in  (  Moreover  it  made  them  feel  the  loss  they  hiul 
sustained  in  tlie  banishment  of  Calvin  ;  they  looked 
u  -ound  for  ii  man  to  rei)ly  to  Siuloleto,  for  they 
felt- that  his  letter  must  not  i-emain  unanswered, 
but  they  looked  in  vain.  One  name  was  on  every 
lip  as  tli:it  of  the  man  who  alone  was  adequate  to 
the  task  of  i-eplying,  but  with  the  ink  not  yet  diy 


in  which  the  banishment  of  the  man  who  bore  that 
name  was  -n-ritten,  they  dared  not  utter  it.  This 
showed,  however,  that  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn, 
Cahan  meanwhUe  got  a  copy  of  the  cardinal's  letter 
at  Strasburg,  and  without  waiting  to  be  asked  by 
the  Genevans  he  answei-ed  it  forthwith,  and  in  such 
fashion  that  Sadoleto  made  no  second  attempt  of 
the  sort.'  Calvin's  reply  to  S;idoleto  was  the  work 
of  six  days,  and  it  remains  a  monument  of  his 
genius.  He  begins  by  paying  a  fine  complimen*' 
to  the  cardinal's  learning  and  eloquence,  and  goes 
on  to  express  Ids  wonder  at  the  "  singular  love  and 
goodwill  "  wldch  Sadoleto,  an  entire  stranger  to 
the  jjeople  of  Geneva,  had  so  suddenly  conceived 
for  them,  "  of  which  nevertheless  no  fnxit  ever 
appeared."  "If,"  continues  Cah-in,  "it  was  am- 
bition and  avarice,"  as  Sadoleto  had  hinted,  which 
moved  him  in  separating  from  Rome,  what  a  blunder 
had  he  fallen  into  !  "  Cei-taiu  it  is,"  said  he,  "  if  I 
had  paid  regard  to  my  personal  advantage,  I  should 
never  have  sepai'ated  from  yom- faction."  "  W 
not,"  he  asks,  "  our  shoi-test  way  of  attaining  to 
wealth  and  honours  to  accept  fi'om  the  fij'st  the 
conditions  which  you  have  oli'ered  us  I "  Apostates 
you  call  us,  says  Calvin.  "  Tlie  men  of  Geneva, 
extricating  themselves  from  the  slough  of  error  iu 
which  they  were  sunk,  have  i-eturned  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Gospel,  and  this  thou  callcst  abaudoninj 
the  truth  of  God.  They  have  withdrawn  from 
Pajial  tjTanny,  and  this  thou  saj-est  is  to  separate 
from  the  Church  !  "  "  We  contradict  the  Fathei-s  I  " 
exclaims  the  Reformer,  adverting  to  another  charge 
the  cardinal  had  brought  against  the  Protestants, 
'•  we  are  more  nearly  in  agreement  with  antiquity 
than  you  our  opponents,  as  thou  knowest,  Sadoleto, 
and  we  ask  for  nothing  else  than  to  seo  restored 
that  ancient  face  of  the  Church  which  has  been  torn 
to  j)ieces  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  Poi)e  and  his 
fiiction."  And  after  reminding  the  cardinal  of  what 
his  learning  made  him  well  accpiainted  with,  namely, 
the  condition  of  the  Church  during  the  days  of  both 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Fathei-s,  Calvin  asks  him, 
"  Wilt  tIio\i  call  that  man  an  enemy  of  antiquity 
who,  fvdl  of  zeal  for  ancient  l)iety,  longs  to  restore 
in  their  first  s]>lendour  the  tilings  wliich  are  now 
corrupted  !  With  what  right  are  we  accused  of 
having  sidnerted  the  ancient  discipline  by  the  veiy 
jiarty  that  has  abolished  it  I  " 

WitJi  a  few  strokes  Calvin  next  draws  a  picture 
i>f  the  state  in  which  tlie  Ileforinei's  found  the 
.schools  and  the  ])ulpits  :  nothing  taught  in  the  fii'st 
but     "  pure     sophistries,"     "  tangled    and    twisted 

■  Buzii,  VilaCnli-ini.  Euchat,  torn.  v.,i.ii.  H'',  UO.  Bun- 
gouer,  i>p.  13G-145. 
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scholastic  theology,"  "  a  kind  of  secret  magic." 
And  as  for  the  pulpits,  '■  there  were  no  sermons 
fi-om  wliich  foolish  old  women  did  not  leai'n  more 
dreams  than  tlicy  could  relate  in  a,  month  by  tl«^ij- 
own  fireside."  Was  it  a  crime  to  lia\'e  replaced 
that  rubbish  liy  a  theology  drawn  from  the  Word 
of  Crod,  and  to  have  silenced  the  monks  by  filling 
the  puljiits  with  preachers  of  the  ancient  Gosp('l  .' 

There  follow  some  uolde  passages  on  justiticatioii 
by  faith,  on  Christ's  sole  mediatorship,  on  worship, 
tliP  Lord's  Supper,  the  ministry,  the  Church,  and  then 
comes  the  close,  in  which  the  Reformer  i-eproduces, 
though  in  ,a  contrary  sense,  Sadoleto's  prosopopteia. 
The  cardinal  had  cited  Calvin  and  his  brethren  as 
criminals  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Cod.  Calvin 
ol)eys  this  trumpet-summons.  He  comes  to  the 
dread  tribunal  to  which  the  cardinal  had  cited  him, 
and  he  thus  pleads  :  "  I  saw  Christ  cast  into  obli- 
\ion^ftnd  become  unprofitable  ;  what  was  I  to  do  I 
1  saw  the  Gospel  stifled  by  superstition ;  what  was 
1  tn  do  (  I  saw  the  Divine  Word  voluntarily  ignoi-ed 
and  hidden ;  what  was  I  to  do  1  If  he  is  not  '  to 
be  reputed  a  traitor  who,  seeing  the  soldiers  dis- 
persed and  scattered,  raises  the  captain's  ensign, 
rallies  them,  and  restores  their  order,'  ami  a  traitor 
for  having  raised  amid  the  disbanded  Church  the 
old  Ijanner  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  For  it  is  not  a  ne\v 
and  '  strange  ensign  which  I  have  unfui'led,  but 
tliy  noble  standard,  O  Lord  ! ' "  He  ailds,  with  re- 
fiuence  to  Sadoleto's  taunt  that  they  had  broken 
tlie])eace,  "Did  they  [the  Romanists]  not  most  sud- 
denly and  fui-iously  betake  themselves  to  the  sword 
and  the  gibbet  I  Did  they  not  think  that  their  sole 
ivsource  was  in  arms  and  cruelty  1  "  They  have 
gi\cu  us  in  default  of  other  consecration  that  of 
tiiliidation  and  of  blood.  We  know  what  we  have 
done,  and  in  whom  we  have  believed,  and  ''heaven 
grant,  Sadoleto,  that  thon  and  thine  may  one  dav 
In-  al)le  to  say  as  much  sincerely."  ' 

Thus  did  Calvin,  though  banished,  continue  to 
foviM-  Geneva  with  his  shield.  The  writing  ran 
piickiy  through  Europe.  Luther  read  it  and  wa.s 
ii-Iiglite,d  beyond  measure  with  it.  His  eye  at 
oiie<!  discerned  its  freedom,  strength,  and  majesty. 
"  Hi're,"said  he,  "is  a  writing  which  has  hands  and 
ti'ct.  I  rejoice  that  God  raises  up  such  men.  They 
will  continue  what!  have  begim  against  Antichrist, 
:ind  by  the  help  of  God  they  will  finish  it." 

( 'alvin  has  now  become,  or  is  very  soon  to  become, 
the  centre  of  the  movement,  whose  ]iresent  position 
ui  Christendom  is  .somewhat  ])erilous.  A  crisis 
liud  arrived  ill  the  great  conflict  between  Romanism 


'  All  J.  Smloletum  Respnnsio—Opp.  Jo.  Calvini,  vol.  viii., 
l<p.  105—115;  Aiustfl.,  1C07. 


and  Protestantism.     It  was  clear  to  both  parties 
that  the  breach  that  di\-ided  them  must  be  healed 
now,   and   that  if  a  settlement   was  much  longer 
delayed   the  controversy  would  grow   into   an  em- 
bittered and  sanguinary  war,  prolonged  from  decade 
to  decade,  and  it  might  be  for  a  .still  longer  period. 
During  the  years  that  Calvin  resided  at  Strasburg, 
the  Popish  and  Protestant  worlds  assembled  in  not 
fewer   than    four    successive    conventions,    to    try 
whether  it  was  not   possible  to  frame  a  basis  on 
which  the  two  Churches  might  come  together,  and 
peace  be  restored  to  Christendom.     The  initiative 
of  these  conferences  was  taken  by  the  emperor  on 
the  part  of  the  Romanists ;  and  indeed  of  the  two 
parties  it  was   the    latter   that    had    the   stronger 
reasons  for  holding  out  the  olive-branch.     Twenty- 
five  years  had  now  passed  away  in  their  efforts  to 
put  down  Brotestantism,  and  instead  of  lieiiig  alile 
to  recount  a  series  of  victories,  they  had  little  to 
show  save  a  list  of  defeats.     All  things  worked 
contrariwise   for  them.     If  they  hekl    a    disputa- 
tion, it  was  only  to  expose  the  weakness  of  their 
cham[)ions  ;  if  they  convoked  a  synod,  it  was  only 
to  hear  a  Protestant  confession  ;  if  they  held  a  con- 
ference, it  was  to  have  some  new  concession  wrung 
from  them  ;  if  they  planted  stakes,  they  foun<l  Ihey 
were  but  sowing  the  seed  of  new  martyrs  ;  if  they 
leagued  among  themselves  in  order  to  strike  a  com- 
liined  l)low,  some  untoward  event  fell  out,  some  ally 
betrayed  them,  or  the  ominous  figure  of  the  Tink 
started  up,  and  so  their  ])lans  came  to  nothing.     The 
bow  broke  just  as  the  arrow  was  about  to  be  let  11 ,-. 
And,  then,  what  at  this  hour  was  the  attitude  of 
the  several  nations  as  regarded  their  obedience  to 
the  Papal  chair  ?     One  lualf  of  the  European  States 
had  ])laced  themselves,  or  were  hastening  to  tio  so, 
beneath  the  banner  on  which  was  insci'ibed  :  "An 
open    Bible    and    a   free    conscience."      The    two 
Saxonys,  Prussia,  Hesse-Ca.ssel,  Wurtemberg,  witii 
some  smaller  States,  and  a  nndtitude  of  free  cities, 
were  now  ranged  rouml  the  great  1'hotest.     The 
better  lialf  of  Switzerland  was  lost  to  Rome.     Few, 
saAC  the  herdsmen  of  the  mountains,  now  received 
her  pardons  and  sent  their  money  in  i-eturn.      Den- 
mark   and    Sweden    had    revolted.     The    jiowerf'ul 
kingdoms  of  Englan<l  and  France  were  at  that  hour 
treuibling  in  the  balance.      Everywhere  men  were 
kicking  .-igiiinst  Rome's  ancient  ami  sacred  sway, 
and   siion,  (in  the  north   of  the  Al])s,  few  .subject.^ 
would   remain   to  hei-.      I'arliaments  were    ))assing 
laws  til  check  her  usurpations;  her  l)u!ls  were  dis- 
honoured ;  palls  were  at  a  discount;  tithes,  auiiats, 
reservations,    and    expectatives    were    but    as   the 
gleanings  after  the  harvest;  iialniei-s  and  anchoi'ets 
M'ere  disappearing  IVoui   her  highways  ;  men  were 
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burying  her  relies  histead  of  -Rorsliipping  them  ;  the 
cowl  and  frock  -were  being  abandoned  for  the  garb 
of  honest  labour ;  schools  and  hospitals  were  re- 
jjlacing  monasteries  and  convents  ;  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  was  supplanting  the  counting  of 
beads,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  the  chanting 
of  litanies  and  masses. 

And  then,  in  addition  to  all   these  losses,  when 


instrumentality  came  nearly  all  the  men  of  thought, 
of  letters,  and  of  eloquence  which  the  age  could 
boast.  Ever  and  anon  Luther's  pen  was  darting 
flashes  of  light  over  Europe.  Recently  had  come 
that  magnificent  demonstration,  the  Iimiitutfu.  Tlii-.t 
work  was  moving  u]i  and  down  in  t'hri.stendom,  an 
ciiibattU'il  ]ihalanx  of  argument,  compared  with 
\\  Inch  tlir  legions  of  the  emjieror  were  as  weakness. 


IX    TlIK    AH'S — THE    srHOKX. 


the  Romanists  looked  at  the  other  side  they  could 
not  conceal  from  tliemselves  the  strength  of  the 
Protestant  position.  Not  only  did  tlie  Refomiation 
divide  Christendom — not  only  did  it  receive  the 
support  of  States,  ])rinces,  and  free  cities — but,  fur- 
ther, it  liad  created  a  multitude  of  agencies,  which 
■were  continually  at  woi-k  multiplying  its  adhei-ents, 
and  e.vtending  still  fai'tlier  its  area.  Foremost 
among  these  were  t\w  iSarrejl  Oraclin  in  (he  niothcr- 
tongui;  of  the  nations.     In  the  rear  of  this  Di\inc 


Around  the  two  great  chiefs,  Luther  and  Calvin, 
were  a  hundred  keen  and  di.sciiiliaeil  intellects 
ready  to  expose  a  sophism,  to  confront  a  falsehood, 
to  laugh  at  folly,  and  to  castigate  hypocrisy  and 
arrogance.  Moreover,  the  habit  of  free  inquiry, 
and  the  art  of  combining — of  which  the  SclimalkiUd 
League  furnished  an  example,  which  was  not  lost 
upon  its  ojijionents — had  come  to  the  aid  of  that 
cause  which  )uid  given  them  birth.  In  line,  among 
the  forces  on   the  side   of  Protestantism,  not  the 
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least  was  the  spirit  of  its  disciples.  They  could  face 
tlie  dungeon  and  the  rack,  the  scaflbld  and  the 
stake,  and  not  quail ;  and  in  the  room  of 
those  who  were  burned  to  ashes  to-day,  hundreds 
\70uld    start    \ij)    to-morrow   to    ffi-asp    th»"    falling; 


could  not  devise  measures  of  conciliation. '  Charles 
intimated  at  the  same  time  that  the  King  of 
France,  ^^"ith  whom  he  was  then  at  peace,  was 
equally  solicitous  on  this  point  with  himself. 

In  pursuance  of  this  letter,  the  princes  asseiuVjled 


(iC2.l^^i:^aS-iaL^ 


(  .VUIIINAL    GASPAU   tONT.UUM. 


Paul  Frther'a  "  Thtairum.") 


stanilard,  and  hear  it  onward  to  ^nctorj-.  Those 
considerution.s  could  not  Imt  force  themselves 
u|>on  the  minds  of  the  Romanists,  and  weigh 
with  them  in  the  overtures  they  now  made  to  the 
I'mte.stants.  From  the  far-off  banks  of  the  Tag\is 
came  a  letter  full  of  not  unfriendly  profe.ssions. 
Writing  in  the  Alcazar  at  Toledo,  the  25th  of 
N'oveml)pr,  1.").39,  the  emperor  invited  the  Protestant 
princes  of  (Jormany  to  meet  and  try  whether  tlii^y 


next  Febniary  at  Frankfort.  Eldo,  Archbishop  of 
Lunden,  represented  the  enijieror  at  the  conference. 
Calvin,  accomjianied  by  Stunn,  went  thither,  at  the 
iin'ent  solicitations  of  his  l)i-ethren.  mainly  with 
the  view  of  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  Swiss 
Churches,  and  of  having  the  plea.sure  of  meeting 
and    confening   witli   Melancthon.       The   debates 


'  Sicilian,  Hist.  Reform.,  bk.  lii.,  p.  24o. 
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■were  long,  but  tlie  conclusions  reached  were  of  no 
great  moment.  All  resulted  in  a  trace,  which  was 
to  last  for  fifteen  months,  to  permit  a  convention 
of  tlieologiuns  and  learned  men  to  meet  and  dis- 
cuss the  steps  necessary  for  quieting  the  religious 
troubles.  Without  the  truce  the  members  would 
not  have  been  sure  of  their  heads.  Meanwhile, 
jiroseentions  against  the  Pi-otestants  in  the  imperial 
chamber  were  to  be  dropped,  and  no  one  on  either 
side  wa,s  to  be  distiu'bed  on  account  of  his  religion. 
Tlie  Protestants  thought  they  saw  the  cloven  foot 
in  the  attempts  to  confine  this  agreement  to  tliose 
of  the  Atigslmrg  Confession.  The  emperor  had 
the  best  reasons  for  excluduig  the  Swss  from  its 
benefits.  He  knew  that  should  the  German  and 
Swiss  Reformei-s  combine,  and  form  one  Protestant 
camp,  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  and  the  foot  of  the  Pennine  mountains, 
the  cause  of  Rome  would  be  lost  north  of  the  Alps, 
and  his  own  dynastic  projects  along  vdih  it.' 

^Ve  turn  with  a  peculiar  pleasure  fi'om  the  cham- 
ber of  confei-ence,  to  the  yet  more  sacred  chamlier 
where  the  Reformation's  greatest  scholar,  and  its 
greatest  theologian,  were  about  to  commune  together. 
From  the  first  moment  IMelancthon  and  Calvin  lui- 
dei-stood  each  other.  Of  Melancthon's  inviolalile 
loyalty  at  heart  to  the  Protestant  creed  Calvin  had 
not  a  doubt.  The  luiwise  concessions  into  which  his 
love  of  jieace  at  times  betrayed  him,  though  they 
drew  forth  Calvin's  rebuke,  never  shook  his  con- 
fidence in  him.  A  free  interchange  of  sentiments  on 
the  nature  of  the  Eucharist  took  place,  and  Cahin, 
as  we  leam  from  Ins  letters  to  Farel,  was  delighted  to 
find  that  Melancthon's  opinions  nearly  approximated 
to  hLs  own,  although  liLs  veneration  for  Luther  kept 
him  from  saying  so  in  public.  Future  discussions, 
liowever,  showed  that  the  unanimity  was  not  quite  so 
gi-eat  a.s  Calvin  had  hoped.  Their  friendsliip,  never- 
tlieless,  continued  unbi'oken  throughout  their  lives, 
.ind  yielded  its  fniits  to  the  Clnu-ch  of  God.  How 
dee])  and  tender  Calvin's  love  for  Melanctlion  was, 
is  sliown  by  the  touching  words  written  after  tlie 
grave  had  closed  over  the  latter :  "  O  Philip 
^lelancthon — for  it  is  thou  whom  I  address — tliou 
who  now  livest  at  the  hand  of  God  with  Christ, 
awaiting  us  on  high  till  we  are  gathered  witli  thee 
into  blessed  rei)Ose — a  hundred  times  hast  thou 
said  to  me  when,  wearied  with  toil  and  vexation, 
tlion  didst  lean  thy  heatl  upon  my  bosom — Would 
to  God,  would  to  God,  tliat  I  might  die  upon  that 
bosom  !  As  for  me,  later,  a  hundred  times  have  I 
wislied  that  it  hiul  been  granted  us  to  be  together. 
Certainly  thou  wouldst  have  been   bolder  to  face 


'  Sloidau,  )jk.  iii.,  yy.  217. 


struggles,  more  courageous  to  despise  en^-y  and 
calumny.  Then,  also,  would  have  been  suppressed 
the  malignity  of  many  whose  audacity  increased  in 
proportion  to  what  they  called  thy  pusUlanimity."^ 
There  is  one  other  meeting  that  would  have  had 
greater  uiterest  for  us  than  even  that  which  we 
see  now  taking  jdace.  It  was  intensely  longed  for 
on  one  side  at  least.  Writing  to  Lutlier,  Calvin 
says,  "  Oh,  if  I  coidd  fly  towards  thee,  and  enjoy 
thy  society,  were  it  but  for  a  few  hours  I"  One  can- 
not help  asking,  had  Luther  and  Calvin  met,  which 
woidd  have  appeared  the  gi-eater  I  AVould  the 
breach  in  the  Protestant  host  have  been  healed, 
and  the  Wittemberg  and  Genevan  camps  been 
merged  into  one  I  Would  the  splendour  of  Luther 
have  paled  before  the  calm  majesty  of  Calvin, 
or  would  the  mighty  strength  of  the  latter 
have  bowed  before  the  swift  intuition  and  dazzling 
genius  of  the  former?  But  it  was  not  to  be  that 
tliese  two  men  should  ever  see  one  another  in 
the  flesh.  They  were  formed  to  dwell  in  spheres 
apart.  The  impetuous  Luther  was  given  to  the 
Teutonic  nations,  which  needed  his  enthusiasm 
to  kindle  them.  Calvin  was  placed  amid  tlie 
excitable  and  volatile  peoples  of  the  South,  where 
his  severe  logic  and  love  of  order  helped  to 
ciu'b  theu-  tendency  to  excess  and  their  passion  to 
theorise.  Had  Luther  gone  to  France — and  there 
was  a  moment,  outside  the  gate  of  Augsburg,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  flight  from  Cajetan,  when  lie 
thought  of  turning  his  horse's  head  in  that  direc- 
tion— he  would  have  kindled  a  conflagration  liy  his 
eloquence,  which,  after  speedily  blazing  up,  would 
as  speedily  have  sunk  downi  and  died  out.  And 
had  Cah-in,  when  he  firet  visited  Strasburg,  in- 
stead of  turning  southward  to  Basle,  gone  forward 
to  Wittemberg,  and  made  Germany  the  scene  of 
his  labours,  as  he  had  some  thoughts  of  doing,  he 
would  thei-e  doubtless  have  been  able  to  plant  liis  I 
system  of  Church  order,  but  without  that  amount  1 
of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  those  who  submitted 
to  it,  necessary  to  give  it  permanency,  or  to  cany 
it  over  Christendom,  wliile  the  South  would  have 
become  a  prey  to  the  jiantheistic  theories  of  such 
men  as  Ochin  and  Servetu.s.  What  a  beautiful 
oidering  in  the  gifts  of  these  two  men,  in  the ]>lace 
assigned  to  each  in  the  field,  and  the  time  when 
they  entered  it !  Luther  liad  been  the  centi-e  in 
the  first  act  of  the  gi-eat  drama.  That  \\ius  now 
closing,  and  at  the  centre  of  the  second  act,  which 
was  about  to  0])eii,  Calvin  stands  uj),  Avith  an 
cutluisiasm  as  groat,  but  a  logic  more  severe,  to 
complete  and  crown  the  work  of  his  predecessor. 

-  Buugener,  p.  152. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


ABORTIVE    COXFEREXCES    AT    HAGEXAU    AND    RATISBON. 

Convention  at  Hagenau — Attempt  to  Steal  a  Marcli  on  the  Protestants — Firmness  of  the  German  Princes— Conference 
at  Katisbon— Perplexities  of  Charles  V.— Cardinal  Contarini — Programme — Auspicious  Beginning  of  Conference 
— Agreement  on  several  Doctrines — The  Dead-lock  of  Transubstantiation — Hopes  come  to  Nothing — Would 
Conciliation  have  been  a  Blessing  to  Christendom  ?— It  would  have  given  Entombment  to  Protestantism,  and 
New  Life  to  Atheistic  Eevolution. 


The  next  cou^entiou  was  held  at  Hagenau,  the 
25th  of  June,  1540.  The  a.ssembly  was  presided 
over  by  King  Ferdinand.  The  Protestant  pi-inces 
were  represented  by  their  deputies.  A  great  numb-.!- 
of  divines  were  present,  and  among  othere  Calvin. 
Jlelancthon  was  taken  ill  on  the  road,  and  was  thus 
luiavoidably  absent.  Ferdinand,  on  tlie  ground  tliat 
the  Protestant  princes  were  not  present,  adjourned 
the  a-ssembly,  to  meet  at  Wonus  on  October  28th.' 
MeauwliLle,  it  was  attempted  to  steal  a  march  on 
the  Protestiints  by  requiiing  them  to  restore  the 
buildings,  lauds,  and  revenues  which  they  had 
taken  from  the  Papists,  and  to  promise  that  no  new 
memljers  sliould  be  received  into  the  Schmalkald 
League.  The.se  projwsals  were  indignantly  rejected. 
Fii-st,  let  the  religious  question  be  decided,  said 
the  Protestants,  and  tlien  the  detaUs  will  adjust 
themselves.  They  had  rolibed  no  man  :  tlie  appro- 
|)riated  Church  revenues  they  had  devoted  to  the 
leligious  instniction  of  the  people,  to  tlie  support 
of  schools,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  And  as  to 
refusing  the  j)rotection  of  the  League  to  those  who 
were  pei-seeuted  for  i-ighteousness'  sake,  they  spmued 
the  idea  of  binding  themselves  to  so  dastardly  a 
])olicy.-  Calvin,  who  was  not  readily  imposed  upon, 
nor  eiusily  satisfied,  beai-s  the  highest  testimony  in 
his  lettei-s  to  the  zeal  of  these  men,  as  he  witnessed 
it  at  Frankfort.  Sooner  than  dissolve  their  League, 
and  abandon  defcncele.ss  provinces  and  towns  to  the 
will  of  the  emperor  and  the  Pope,  they  would  sec 
their  cities  ploughed  a.s  a  field,  their  castles  razed, 
and  themselves  led  to  the  scaffold.'^ 

The  confurence  assembled  at  Worms,  as  aji- 
jwinted,  but  on  the  thu'd  day  came  letters  from  the 
emperor  dissolving  it,  and  summoning  it  to  meet, 
with  greater  solemnity,  at  Ratisbon,  in  January, 
1511.'  The  members  not  arriving  in  time,  the  Diet 
of  Ratisbon  opened  only  in  April.    Cahdn,  deputed 


'  Sleidan,  bk.  liii.,  p.  2G8. 
'  Vml,  bk.  liii.,  pp.  267,  208. 

-  Calvin's  Letter  to  Farel,  April,  1539— Jules  Bonnet, 
vol.  i.,  p.  114. 
*  Sleidan,  bk.  liii.,  p.  270.    Euchut,  torn,  v.,  p.  151. 


by  the  city  of  Strasburg,  went  thither,  though  he 
expected  little  from  the  conference,  misti-ustiug  the 
sincerity  of  the  Roman  managers,  and  knowing, 
perhaps  better  than  any  other  man,  that  an  im- 
possible task  had  been  assigned  to  them  when  they 
were  required  to  reconcile  essentially  antagonLstic 
creeds.  And  yet  many  things  seemed  to  prognosti- 
cate a  prosperous  issue  to  tliis  the  fourth  attempt, 
within  the  space  of  two  yeai-s,  to  eflect  the  paciti 
cation  of  Chi-i-stendom.  Fii-st,  the  position  of  the 
emperoi-'s  affairs  made  it  clearly  his  interest  to  be 
on  fiieudly  terms  ^vith  the  princes  of  the  Protestant 
League.  He  was  raising  ai-mies,  expending  vast 
sums,  wasting  his  yeara  and  strength,  and  taxing 
his  genius  in  toilsome  expeditions  and  mighty  un- 
dertakings, and  yet  the  perplexities  around  his 
throne  were  thickening  instead  of  lessening. 
Veiily,  he  had  no  need  to  court  new  difficulties. 
Charles  spoke  tnith,  doubtless,  when,  l>y  the  mouth 
of  Gren\-ille,  he  opened  the  Diet  ^^■ith  these  words  ; 
''  When  he  ])erceived  how  religion  had  torn  and 
lent  asunder  the  Empire,  and  given  occasion  to  the 
Turk  to  pierce  almost  into  the  bowels  of  GeiTuany, 
it  had  been  a  great  giief  to  him,  and,  therefore,  for 
many  years  past  he  had,  with  their  own  consents, 
been  essaying  ways  of  pacification."^ 

The  Pope,  Paid  III.,  leaned  scarcely  less  tliau 
the  emperor  towards  conciliation.  In  token  of  his 
friendly  disposition  he  sent  Caspar  Contiiiini  as  his 
legate  to  the  conference.  A  patrician  of  Venice  by 
birth.  Cardinal  Contarini  was  of  pure  life,  of  de\out 
disjiosition,  and  of  liV>cral  opinions.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  "  The  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,"  an 
a.ssociation  which  sought  to  promote  a  large  refonn 
of  Church  abuses,  and  on  the  imiKjrtant  doctrine 
of  justification  approximated  veiy  closely  to  Luther. 
Not  less  desirous  were  the  Protestant  divines  of 
healing  the  breach,  jirovided  it  could  be  done  witli- 
out  burying  the  Reformation.  When  they  thought 
of  the  sacrifices  which  the  continuance  of  the 
stniggle  implied — the  desolations  of  war,  and  the 


'  Sleidan,  bk.  xiii.,  p.  275. 
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blood  that  must  flow  on  field  and  scaflbld — they 
shi-unk  from  the  responsibility  of  hastily  closing 
the  door  against  any  really  well-meant  attempt  at 
imion.  At  no  foi^mer  moment  had  peace  seemed  so 
near. 

The  proceedings  began  by  Gvenville  presenting 
to  the  conference  a  book,  which  he  said  had  received 
the  emperor's  approval,  and  which  he  wished  them 
to  adoj)t  as  the  basis  of  then-  discussions.  The  book 
consisted  of  a  series  of  chaptere  or  treatises  on  the 
doctrines,  the  rites,  the  Saci-aments,  the  orders,  and 
the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  Church.  The 
members  were  to  say  what  in  it  they  agieetl  ^vith. 
and  what  in  it  thej'  dissented  fi-om.'  The  Pope 
mitui-dUy  wished  the  weighty  point  of  his  supre- 
macy to  be  fij-st  taken  in  hand  and  settled ;  but 
C"ont;irini,  departing  from  his  instructions  in  this 
mattei-,  postponed  the  question  of  the  Pope's  powei-s 
to  the  end,  and  gave  precedence  to  the  doctiines  of 
the  Christian  system.  For  some  time  all  went 
smoothly  enough.  A  veiy  tolerable  imanimity  was 
found  to  exist  between  the  two  sides  of  the  assembly 
on  the  doctrines  of  oi-igiual  sin,  free-will,  and 
justification.  Calvin  was  astonished  to  find  the 
Romanists  conceding  so  much.  "We  have  retaiaed," 
sjtys  he,  waiting  to  Farel,  ''  all  the  substance  of  the 
true  doctiine.  If  you  consider  with  what  kind  of 
men  we  have  had  to  agree,  you  -will  acknowledge 
that  much  has  been  accomplished."-  As  yet,  no 
cloud  apjjeared  in  the  sky  of  the  conference. 

Xext  came  the  subject  of  the  Chm-ch.  The  con- 
ference was  agreed  on  the  constitution  of  the  Church : 
as  regards  its  authority  it  began  to  be  seen  that 
there  were  two  parties  in  the  assembly.  To  obviate 
immediate  danger,  it  was  proposed  to  pass  on  to 
other  questions,  and  leave  this  one  fur  future  set- 
tlement.' 

The  Sacraments  followed.  The  Diet  was  Hearing 
the  more  critical  que.stious.  There  was  here  some 
jan-iug,  but  the  Protestants  conceded  the  ceremonies 
as  things  indifferent,  and  the  contVrence  was  able 
to  proceed.  At  last  came  the  considei-ation  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  "  There,"  said 
Calvin,  "  stood  the  iinpas.sable  rock  which  barred 
the  way  to  farther  i>rogre.ss."  *  "  I  had,"  continues 
Calvin,  "  to  explain  in  Latin  what  were  my  senti- 
ments. Without  fear  of  offence,  I  condemned  that 
jiceuliar  local  pre.sence ;  the  act  of  adonition  1 
declai-ed  to  be  altogether  insufferable."-' 

We  now  behold  the  representatives  of  the  Pojiisli 
and  Protestant  worUls  gathered  in  pre.senc-c  of  the 

'  Sleidun.  bk.  xiii.,  pp.  27C,  277. 
5  Letters  of  Calvin— J iile.i  BoiiiK-t.  vol.  i.,  p.  206. 
'  Letter  to  Farel,  lltli  May,  l»tl— Jules  Bonnet. 
<  Ibid.  4  Ibid. 


Roman  sphinx — the  stupendous  mysteiy  of  tran- 
substantiatiou.  If  they  shall  solve  the  riddle — • 
reconcile  the  dogma  to  Scripture,  to  reason,  and  to 
sense — all  will  be  well ;  they  will  have  united  the 
two  Churches  and  pacified  Eui'ope  ;  but  if  they  shall 
fail,  there  awaits  Chiistendom  a  continuance  of 
di^^sions,  of  strifes,  of  w;u-s.  One  after  another 
comes  forward  with  his  solution,  in  the  hope  that, 
like  another  CEdipus,  he  ■n-ill  read  the  riddle,  disann 
the  monster,  and  avert  from  Chiistendom  the  untold 
calamities  with  which  it  is  threatened.  Fii-st  come 
the  Pi-otestants.  "  Philip  and  Bueer,"'  says  Calvin. 
'•  have  drawn  up  ambiguous  and  insincere  formulas, 
to  try  whether  they  could  satisfy  the  opposite  party 
by  yielding  nothing."  °  He  beai-s  his  testimony  to 
their  "  best  intentions,"  but  expects  nothing  of 
their  "  equivocation."  Next  come  the  Romanists. 
They  enveloped  the  whole  in  a  cloud  of  mystifica- 
tion. The  riddle  is  stdl  imi-ead ;  the  mystery  still 
stands  unsolved,  de.spite  the  learning,  the  wit,  anil 
the  sophistry  which  have  been  expended  uiKin  it  to 
make  it  comprehensible ;  it  is  as  defiant  of  Scriptxire. 
of  reason,  and  of  sense  as  ever." 

At  this  stage  an  incident  partly  tragic  and  pai-tlj- 
grotesque  came  to  divei-sify  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention.  One  day.  the  veteran  controvei-sialist, 
Dr.  Eck,  being  woi-sted  by  ilelaucthon  in  an  argu- 
ment on  the  Euchaidst,  went  home  in  a  rage,  and 
di-ank  so  deep  at  supper  as  to  drown  his  sense  of 
tliscomfiture  and  contract  a  fever  at  the  same  time. 
His  graff  stentorian  voice  was  heaixl  no  more  in 
the  debates,  nor  his  tall,  broad-shouldered  and  buily 
form  seen  in  the  conference  hall.* 

Afterwards  the  questions  of  private  masses,  invo- 
cation of  saints,  and  the  Po})e's  supremacy  i-eceived 
a  langiud  discus-sion,  but  with  no  satisfactory  re- 
sidts.  The  skies,  so  fau"  wh«n  the  conference 
assemble<l,  were  now  overeast  \vith  hejivy  clouds. 
The  promise  of  j)eace  had  faUetl.  The  emperer 
dissolved  the  Diet,  with  the  promise,  always  forth- 
coming when  affaii-s  had  got  into  a  dead-lock,  that 
a  General  Coimcil  would  si>ee<lily  convene,  and  that 
should  the  Pojw  refuse  to  call  such,  he  himself 
would  convoke  a  Diet  of  the  Enij)ire  for  the  scttlc- 
nient  of  all  the  religious  dillerences  of  Christendom." 

So  ended  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon.  Had  it  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  tlie  two  Churehes,  the  history  of 

«  Letter  to  Faivl,  lltli  May.  1541- Julee  Bonnet. 
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the  world  would  hencefoi-ward  have  been  different. 
Would  it  have  been  better  1  We  answer  unhesi- 
tatingly, it  wculd  have  been  worse.  God's  plans 
are  not  only  ir.rger  and  wiser  but  more  beneficent 
than  the  thoughts  of  man.  A  imion  on  only  such 
terms  as  wore  then  possible  would  have  closed  the 
career  of  Pi'otestantism ;  for  a  half-Reformation 
would  have  been  no  Reformation.  Would  then  the 
Church  of  Rome,  her  doctrines  modified,  we  shall 
.suppose,  her  woi-st  abuses  corrected,  and  her  sway 
become  more  tolerant,  have  resumed  possession  of 
Europe,  and  pui'sued  her  course  unobstructed  by 
1  ival  or  opponent  I  We  reply  emphaticallj',  it  would 
not.  The  Popish  champions  altogether  overlook 
tlie  forces  wliich  were  at  work  in  Chnstendom, 
when  they  lay  the  misfortunes  of  their  Church  at 
tlie  door  of  Protestantism.  The  Church  of  Rome 
Was  morally  banki-upt  before  the  Reformers  arose. 
The  nations  had  lost  faith  in  her.  The  pantheistic 
)>rinciples  wliich  had  been  springing  uj)  ever  since 
the  twelfth  century  were  fast  coming  to  a  head, 
and  l)ut  for  the  moral  breakwater  which  Luther 
and  Cahiu  erected,  they  would  by  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  have  broken  out  and  swept  over 
Europe  in  all  the  fiuy  of  a  destructive  revolution. 
Protestantism  did  not  awaken,  it  mitigated  the 
angry  feelings  of  which  Rome  was  the  object,  and 
di\'erted  them  into  the  channel  of  Scriptural  Refor- 
mation. The  Chiisteudom  of  that  day  was  called 
to  make  its  choice  between  the  teachers  of  morality 
and    order,  such  as    Calvin,    and    the    aposth^s    of 


atheism,  with  its  attendant  crimes,  revolutions  and 
woes,  such  as  Castellio  and  Servetus.  XJnliappily 
the  Roman  Church  mistook  her  friends  for  her  foes. 
We  would  ask,  how  has  it  fared  with  her  in  those 
countries  wliich  remained  Popish  ?  Is  it  in  lands 
where  the  Reformation  established  itself,  or  in  those 
where  it  was  suppressed,  that  the  "  Church  "  has 
been  most  exempt  from  spoliation,  and  her  priests 
from  violence  I  and  to  what  shore  is  it  that  they 
flee  in  those  oft-recurring  tempests  of  revolution 
that  sweep  across  the  Popish  world  I 

The  Reformation  in  its  Lutheran  form  had  now 
culminated.  It  had  planted  in  the  mind  of  Chiis- 
tendom  the  gi'eat  radical  principle  of  renovation, 
"salvation  through  grace;"  but,  instead  of  building 
upon  it  an  organised  Church,  to  act  as  a  moral 
Ijreakwater  against  the  godless  principles  ready  to 
rush  in  and  fill  the  void  caused  by  the  partial  demo- 
lition of  Romanism,  the  Reformation  in  Germany 
was  jjassing  into  political  action ;  it  was  iiuining  to 
seed.  What  was  needed  Wiis  a  vigorous  Cliurch, 
what  was  formed  was  a  political  league.  A  new 
centre  had  to  be  found  for  the  principle  of  Pro- 
testantism, where,  disentangling  itself  from  political 
alliances,  it  might  grow  into  a  gi-eat  purifying  and 
restraining  power,  and  be  seen  by  the  world,  not 
simply  as  a  body  of  doctrines,  but  as  a  new  and 
holy  society.  Wliile  a  number  of  cunning  artificers 
at  Ratisbon  are  trjdng  to  repair  the  old  fabric  and 
keep  it  from  falling,  a  new  building  is  rising  else- 
where. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

C.VLVIN    KETUUXS    TO    OESIi\  A. 


The  Movement  must  resume  its  Marcli— Calviu  at  Strasburg— The  Libertines  at  Gcnova-Calvin's  Four  Persecutors 
Perish— Tide  Turns  at  Geneva— Deputations  to  entreat  Calvin's  Return— The  Idea  of  going  back  Terrible  to  him 
— Bucer's  Adjuration— Starts  on  his  Keturn  Journey— Enters  Geneva— Reception— Lessons  Learned  in  Exile- 
Returns  Fitter  for  his  Work— Idelotte  de  Bure— His  Salary,  &c. 


Had  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon  succeeded  in  finding, 
wliatboth  parties  in  the  convention  so  sincerely 
l^ljoured  to  discovei',  a  basis  of  agreement,  Calvin 
vould  not  have  returned  to  Gene^•a.  There  woid<l 
lia\e  been  jio  need  to  seek  a  new  centre  for  a 
liefonnation  which  had  run  its  couree,  and  was 
idioiit  to  disappear  fiom  the  stage.  It  wa-s  saved, 
however,  from  the  entombment  wliich  Mgii'ciiu'ut 
would  have  given  it.  The  uiovnucnl  is  agMJii  to 
resmne  its  march.      Its  second  and  •'landest  act  is 


about  to  open,  and  accordingly  Cah  in  is  on  his  way 
back  to  Geneva. 

While  living  honoured  in  Strasburg,  each  day 
occujiied  in  fruitful  labours,  interrupted  only  by 
attendances  at  imperial  T>iet,s.  the  ]iublic  feeling 
respecting  the  Retonnrr  Ijail  lieeii  undergoing  a 
great  change  on  tlir  lianks  of  the  l.eiuiin.  The 
faction  of  the  Libertines,  reinforitHl  by  Anabaptists 
and  Papists,  grew  every  ilay  more  ungovernalile. 
Liceiitiou.suess    and    tumult    ran    riot    now    that 
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Calvin  was  gone.'     The  year  1539  passed  in  the  scaffold,   charged   with    the  crime  of  surrendenng 

most  oiitrageous  saturnalia.'     The  Coimcil,  helpless  Genevese  territory ;  another,   accused  of  seditioiu 

in  the  face  of  these  disordei-s,  began  to  repent  of  had  attempted  to  escape  by  his  window,  but.  fall- 

^^•hat  they  h^h  done.     The  four  syncUcs  who  had  iug  headlong,  broke  his  neck.     His  fellow-citizens, 

.. .  «,a nf;iinm;mnim|ii||i!|,i.ri..r„ii»:lililliMiuiiuit '      .nu  umu 

■  ■ih/j'!-;: .Ail'l(liiliil"fai!'i''»IWi'i*v"'i'i:  '/liilliiK'niiij,:,,    „.    ., 


been  mainly  active  in   the    banishment   of  Calvin      on  learning  his  tragic  end,  called  to  mijul  that  ho 
were  now  out  of  the  way.    One  bad  perished  on  the      had   said   tauntingly  to  Cah-iu,  "  Siirelv  the  citv- 


'  Kucli.at,  torn,  v.,  p.  06. 

•  Tliu  two  forfisn  pastorH,  Marcourl  ami  MoraiKl,  we  find 
compliiinini,'  to  tlic  Council  in  February,  153U,  of  tho  disso- 


lutencBS of  Gonova,  tlip  masqinM-atlcs.  imlooont tonsrs.  balls. 
danccH,  bla.spliomies,  .uul  of  persons  nalkiu;:  naked  tlnouffh 
thu  town  to  thu  sound  of  drums  and  fifes.   (Kuuhut,  v.  112.) 
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gate  was  wide  enough  to  let  him  go  out."'  The 
two  remaining  syndics,  implicated  in  the  same 
charges,  had  betaken  themselve.s  to  flight.  All  this 
happened  in  the  same  year  and  the  sjime  mcnth. 


t>IDE-l>OOU    01    STKAMilUG    C.iTHEUK.iL. 

It  was  now  1540.  The  city  registers  show  tlie 
daily  lise  in  the  tide  of  jwpular  feeling  for  Cahiu's 
recall.  September  21st:  the  Council  charged  Amy 
I'trrin,  one  of  its  membere,  "to  lind  means,  if  In- 
could,  to  biing  back  Master  Calvin."  October  13tli : 
if  was  resolved  to  wiite  a  letter  "  to  Monsieur 
Calvin  that  he  would  assist  us."  October  I'Jth : 
tlic  Council  of  Two  Hundred  re.solved,  "in  order 
that  the  honour  and  glory  of  God  may  be  pro- 
moted," to  seek  all  possible  means  to  have  "  Master 
Caulvin-as  preacher."  October  20th :  it  was  ordere<l 
m  the  General  CouucU,  or  Assembly  of  the  People, 
"  to  send  to  Strasburg  to  fetch  Master  Jean  Calvinus, 
who  is  veiy  learned,  to  be  minister  in  this  citj'."-' 
Tlic  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens  is  thus  described  by 
an  eye-witness,  Jacques  Bernard  :  "  They  all  cried 
out,  '  Calvin,  Cahdn  !  we  wish  Calvin,  the  good  and 
learned  man,  and  tnie  minister  of  Jesus  Christ!'"'' 

Three  several  deputations  did  Geneva  send  to 
entreat  the  return  of  the  man  whom,  two  yeare 
before,  it  had  chased  from  its  gates  with  contumely 
and  threats.     The   same   two   cantons,   Bern  and 


'  M.  Eoset,  MS.  Chro«.    Beza,  VUa  Calvini. 
■  Bungener,  pp.  147, 148. 
'  Ruchat.  torn,  v.,  p.  155. 
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Zurich,  whose  appi'oaches  in  the  way  of  mediation 
it  then  repulsed,  were  now  asked  to  use  then- 
good  oflices  with  the  magistrates  of  Strasburg,  m 
order  to  overcome  their  unwillingness  to  forego 
Calvin's  services.  In  addition  to  the  Senate's  ad- 
vances, nimierous  private  citizens  wrote  to  the 
Reformer  in  m-gent  terms  soliciting  his  leturn. 
These  lettei-s  foiuid  Calvin  already  on  his  way  to 
the  Diet  at  Woims,  whither  the  deputy  of  Geneva 
followed  him.*  The  repentant  city  opens  its  gates. 
Shall  he  go  back  ! 

It  was  a  critical  moment,  not  in  Calvin's  histoiy 
only,  but  in  that  of  Christendom  ;  though  neither 
Calvin  nor  any  other  man  coidd  then  estimate  the 
momentous  issues  that  hung  upon  his  decision. 
The  question  of  going  back  threw  him  into  great 
j)er|)lexity.  The  two  yeai-s  he  had  already  passeil 
in  Geneva,  with  the  contrailictions,  perils,  and 
insults  -with  which  they  were  tilled  iij),  rose  vividly 
before  him.  If  he  returns,  shall  he  not  have  to 
endure  it  all  over  again?  Going  back  was  like 
lying  down  on  a  bed  of  torture.  The  thought,  he 
tells  us,  tilled  him  with  horror.  "  Who  will  not 
pardon  me,"  he  writes,  "if  I  do  not  again  willingly 
throw  myself  into  a  whiilpool  which  I  have  foimd 


SiriE-DOOK   OF   .■STB.^Sm'Rn    CATllEnUAI.. 

so  dangerousr"   He  appeared  to  himself  of  all  men 
the  most  unfit  for  a  career  so  stormy  as  that  which 


*  Ruchat,  torn.  v..  p.  152. 

"•  Calvin  to  Forel,  27th  October.  l.MO— Jules  Bonnet, 
No.M. 
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awaited  tiitn  at  Genera.  In  a  sense  he  judged  cor- 
rectly. He  -was  natimilly  shy.  His  organisation 
was  exquisitely  strung.  Sensitive  and  tender,  he 
recoiled  from  the  low  arts  and  the  coai-se  abuse 
of  rough  and  unprincipled  opponents.  It  was 
sympathy  and  love  that  he  sought  for.  But  it  is 
exactly  on  a  constitution  like  this  that  it  is  possible 
to  graft  the  finest  and  loftiest  com-;ige.  Quahties 
like  these,  when  found  in  combination  "«ith  high 
conscientiousness  and  lofty  aims,  as  they  were  in 
C'ahin's  case,  become  changed  imder  discipline, 
and  in  fitting  cu-cunistances  develop  into  their  op- 
posites.  The  shrinking  delicacy  or  timidity  which 
quails  before  a  laugh  or  a  sne«r  disappeare,  and  a 
chivah'ous  boldness  comes  in  its  room,  which  finds 
only  delight  in  facing  danger  and  conft-onting 
ojiposition.  The  sense  of  pain  is  absorbed  in  the 
conscious  grandeur  of  the  aim,  and  the  sen.sitive 
man  stands  up  in  a  courage  which  the  whole  world 
can  neither  bend  nor  break. 

Calvin  disburdened  his  mind  to  liis  brethi-en, 
telling  them  with  what  apprehensions  this  call  to 
his  foiTuer  field  of  labour  had  filled  him,  yet  that 
he  woiUd  obey,  shoidd  they  deem  it  his  duty  to  go. 
They  knew  his  woith,  and  were  reluctant  indeed 
to  part  ■with  him  ;  but  when  they  thought  on 
Geneva,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Italy  and  Fitince, 
and  ofiering  so  many  facilities  for  carrying  the 
light  into  these  countries,  they  at  once  said,  "  This 
is  your  post  of  service."  Not  yet,  however,  coidd 
Cahin  conquer  his  aversion.  The  city  on  the  banks 
of  the  Leman  was  to  him  a  "  chamber  of  tortm-e ;" 
he  shuddered  to  enter  it.  Bucer  stood  forwai-d, 
and  A\-ith  an  adjuration  similar  to  that  which  Farel 
hiid  foi-merly  employed  to  constrain  liim  to  abide  in 
Geneva,  he  constrained  Cahdn  to  return  to  it.  Bucer 
bade  him  beware  of  the  jiurnshment  of  Jonas  for 
lefusing  to  go  and  preach  repentance  to  the  Nine- 
vites.'  TliLs  was  enough  ;  the  die  wjis  cast :  mobs 
might  rage,  faction  might  plot,  a  hundre<l  deaths 
might  await  him  in  Geneva,  he  woidd  go  neverthe- 
less, .since  duty  called  him. 

He  now  began  to  i)repare  for  his  journey.  Loaded 
.vith  many  marks  of  honour  by  the  magistrates  of 
Sti-asburg,  he  bade  adieu  to  that  city.  A  mounted 
herald,  sent  from  Geneva,  rode  befoi-e  him.  He 
travelled  slowly,  halting  at  Neuchatel  to  com|)0.se 
some  tUfferences  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  flot.-k 
of  Farel,  iind  solace  himself  a  little  while  in  tlie 
society  of  the  most  loved  of  all  liLs  friends,  before 
crossing  the  tenitory  of  the  Vaud,  and  resuming 
liis  great   tusk.     On  the    13tk   of  September  we 


'  Bcza,  Vita  Calvini.  Bnchat,  torn.  v.  p.  157.    Letter  to 
Jamea  Bernard,  let  March,  l&U— Jules  Bonnet,  No.  62. 


behold  him  enteiTjQg  the  gates  of  Geneva,  his  fiice 
srill  pale,  but  lighted  up  with  his  earnest  look  and 
eagle  eye.  He  climbs,  amid  the  reverend  gaze  of 
the  citizens,  the  steep  and  narrow  Hue  des  Cha- 
noines,  and  takes  up  his  abode  in  a  house  prepai-ed 
for  him  beforehand  at  the  head  of  that  sti-eet,  with 
its  little  gai-den  behind,  and  a  glorious  ^-ista,  of  lake 
and  mountains  beyond — the  broad  blue  Lemau, 
with  the  vei-dant  and  woody  Jiu-a  on  this  hand,  and 
the  great  Alps,  in  all  their  snowy  magnificence, 
on  that.  It  has  been  often  asked,  was  Calvin  in- 
sensible to  these  glories  !  And  it  has  been  answered, 
he  was,  seeing  he  says  not  a  woixl  about  them  in 
his  lettei-s.  No  more  does  St.  Paid  in  his,  though 
his  labom-s  were  accomplished  amid  scenes  of  classic 
fame,  and  physic;d  beauty.  The  general,  i>i  the 
heat  of  action,  has  no  time  to  note  the  scenei-j'  that 
may  He  aroimd  the  battle-field.  What  to  Calvin 
was  Geneva  but  a  battle-field  !  it  was  the  centre  of 
a  gi-eat  conflict,  which  enlarged  year  after  yeiir  till 
it  came  to  Ije  co-extensive  with  Chiistendom,  and 
every  movement  in  which  Calvin  had  to  superintend 
and  direct  The  grandeiu-  of  the  natiu-al  objects 
that  siuTounded  him,  at  times,  doubtless  fixed  his 
eye  and  tranqiuUised  his  soid,  but  \^•ith  the  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear,  soitow  and  tiiumph,  filling 
his  mind  as  the  battle  aix)und  him  flowed  or  ebbetl, 
he  may  well  be  excused  if  he  i-efuscd  to  sink  the 
Refoimer  in  the  jiainter. 

In  being  seut  into  exile  Calvin  was,  in  fact,  sent 
to  school.  Every  day  of  his  sojoimi  at  Stiusbui-g 
liis  |X)wei's  were  matui-ing,  and  his  ■vision  enlarging, 
and  when  at  hist  he  retimis  to  Geneva  he  is  seen  to 
be  fvdly  armed  for  the  great  fight  that  awaits  him 
there.  Tlie  study  of  his  chai-acter,  pre\^ious  to  hLs 
expatiiation,  reveals  these  defects,  which,  if  not 
con-ected,  might  have  seriously  man-ed  his  success. 
He  yeanied  too  strongly  for  sjTupathy — we  do  not 
sjjy  praise — with  his  work  and  his  aims.  His  ovm 
delight  in  what  was  true  and  lofty  was  so  intense 
that  he  reckoned  too  reatlily  on  finding  the  same  in 
otliei-s,  and  was  in  the  .same  proportion  discouraged 
when  he  failetl  to  find  it.  He  must  leani  to  de  the 
work  for  the  work's  sake,  in-esjiective  altogether  of 
censure  or  sympathy,  save  the  sympjitliy  of  One, 
the  Master  even.  Tliis  firet  infii'mity  liegut  a  l 
second,  u  g\iilple,ssnes,s  bordering  on  simplicity.  He  ' 
thought  that  he  had  but  to  show  liimself  actuated 
l)y  iqiiight  and  high  aims  in  oifler  to  dusjinn  0]>ix)-  t] 
sition  and  conciliate  friends  and  fellow-labourers. 
He  did  not  make  s\itficieut  allowanc<^  for  the  sliort- 
sightedne.ss,  the  .seltisline.s.s,  the  cralt,  the  cruelty 
that  are  in  the  lieart  of  man.  But  tlie  deep  wound 
he  nveived  in  "tlie  lioiise  of  his  tVicmls"  helped  to 
cure  him  of  this  weakness.     He  knew  better  than 
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before  what  was  in  man.  The  sharpest  injuries  he 
saw  were  to  come  not  from  the  Romanists,  but  fi-om 
professed  Protestants.  He  now  stood  armed  on 
this  side. 

But  the  gi'eatest  defect  in  the  character  of  the 
Reformer  gi-ew  out  of  one  of  his  more  notable 
excellences.  We  refer  to  the  intensity  and  tenacity 
with  which  he  laid  hold  on  his  object.  This 
was  apt  to  lead  to  the  too  exclusive  concentration 
of  his  jKiwei-s  on  the  task  or  the  spot  that  engaged 
him  for  the  time.  It  tended,  in  short,  to  isola- 
tion. Up  to  his  tii-st  coming  to  Geneva  he  had 
lived  only  in  French  cii'cles  ;  the  greater  world 
of  the  Reformation  he  had  not  entered ;  and 
had  he  never  made  acquaintance  with  a  wider 
sphere,  there  was  a  danger  of  his  being  onlj' 
the  man  of  Geneva,  and  gi%'ing  to  a  little  State 
what  was  meant  for  Chiistendom.  He  must  go 
forth,  he  must  tread  Genuan  earth,  he  must  breathe 
German  aii-,  he  must  sui"\ey  from  this  post  of 
obsenation  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  gi-eat 
movement,  at  the  centre  of  which  is  his  own  per- 
manent place,  and  for  thi-ee  successive  yeiii-s  must 
his  eye  be  kept  lixed  on  that  wide  field,  till  what  is 
merely  national  or  denominational  has  di-opped  out 
of  view,  or  at  least  assumed  its  proportional  im- 
jx)rtance,  and  only  what  is  oecumenical  and  eternal 
remains.  Here  at  Strasbui'g  he  will  associate  not 
with  scholars  and  burghere  only,  but  with  practical 
Reformei-s,  with  piinces,  and  -n-ith  the  leading  minds 
of  many  various  nationalities ;  and  thus  we  find 
that  when  a  second  time  he  presents  himself  at  the 
gates  of  Geneva,  he  is  no  longer  the  Frenclunan 
simply,  he  is  of  no  nation  because  of  aU  nations. 
To  the  clear,  shaip-cut,  beautiful  genius  of  France 
he  now  adds  the  robustness  of  the  Teuton.  He 
feels  as  deeply  as  ever  the  necessity  of  guarding  the 
purity  of  the  Communion-table,  for  it  is  the  point 
from  wliich  he  is  to  work  outward  for  the  re- 
genei-ation  of  the  Chiu-ch  in  the  firet  place,  and  the 
State  in  the  second,  and  accordingly  his  aims  are 
no  longer  bounded  by  the  limits  of  Geneva ;  they 
stretch  wide  ai-ound,  and  the  little  city  becomes  the 
pwli'stal  simply  on  which  he  places  that  spiritual  aj>- 
paratus  by  which  he  is  to  regenerate  Chri.stendom. 

CaK-in,  the  stem,  the  severe,  uisensible  alike  to 
Alpine   gi-audeui-s   and   to   female   loveliness,  had 


married  while  at  Stvasburg.'  IdeleWe  de  Bure,  the 
woman  who  had  given  her  hand  to  the  Reformer, 
came  from  Liege,  one  of  the  earliest  among  the  cities 
of  the  Netherlands  which  embi-aced  the  Gospel.  She 
was  a  widow.  Her  modest  yet  courageous  deport- 
ment as  e's-inced  in  facing  the  perils  to  which  the 
profession  of  the  Gospel  exposed  her,  her  devoted 
aflections  and  deej>se;ited  piety  as  shown  in  minis- 
teiing  to  the  sick,  and  watching  tenderly  over  the 
two  chUdi'en  whom  she  had  borne  to  her  foiTuer 
husband,  Jean  Storder,  had  won  the  esteem  of 
Cahin.  Many  friends  from  a  distance  testified 
their  sympathy  and  joy  by  attending  his  nuptials. 
But  why  is  not  his  Idelette  de  Bure  by  his  side 
when  he  re-entei-s  Geneva  ]  She  is  to  follow,  and 
to  be  the  modest,  losing,  and  noble-minded  com- 
panion of  the  Reformer,  during  nine  of  the  most 
laborious  and  stoimy  yeai-s  of  liis  life.  Three  horees, 
a  carnage,  and  a  sum  of  money  are  sent  her  by  the 
Senate,  to  bi'ing  her  to  Geneva.  A  piece  of  cloth 
was  presented  to  Cah-in  for  a  gown,"  and  the  pulpit 
in  St.  Peter's  was  prepared  for  the  preacher  :  it  was 
fixed  against  a  massy  pillar,  and  placed  low,  that  the 
speaker  might  be  distinctly  audible  to  all. 


'  Had  this  been  a  bio^aphy,  we  should  have  dwelt  at 
some  length  on  Calvin's  matrimonial  negotiations;  but 
in  a  history  such  details  would  press  out  gravi-r  matters. 
The  Reformer  devolved  on  his  fi-iends  the  task  of  pro- 
viding a  wife  for  him.  They  nominated  and  he  exercised 
a  veto.  First  a  lady  of  noble  birth  and  rich  dower  was 
fovmd  for  him.  He  did  not  choose  to  mate  with  one 
above  his  own  degree.  He  proposed  that  the  lady  should 
learn  the  French  tongue ;  and,  as  Calvin  had  foreseen, 
she  refused.  Another  lady  was  named,  and  Calvin  had 
made  advances,  but,  happily,  he  discovered  in  time 
sufficient  reasons  for  not  going  farther.  At  last  Bucer 
proposed  one  who  had  lately  become  a  widow,  Ideletto 
de  Bure,  or  Van  Buren.  She  was  a  lady  of  deep  piety, 
elevation  of  soul,  and  Christian  courage,  "  a  most  choice 
woman, '  says  Beza.  Those  were  the  qualities  that  suited 
Calvin.  The  nuptials  took  place  in  the  end  of  August, 
1540.  She  was  a  girdle  of  strength  to  her  husband.  The 
reader  cannot  but  remark  the  similarity  of  the  names, 
Cathei-ine  de  Bora  and  Ideluttu  de  Bure.  They  were  noblo 
women,  but  as  the  wives,  the  first  of  Luther  and  the 
second  of  Calvin,  both  stand  in  a  sort  of  twilight. 

-  "  Pour  la  robe  de  Maistre  Calvin.'  His  salary  was 
filed  at  500  Genevose  florins,  about  £120  sterling  of  our 
day.  He  had  besides  twelve  measures  of  com.  and  two 
Ciisks  of  wine.  For  a  dwelling  the  mansion  Freynevillc 
was  purchased  at  2G0  crowns. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE   ECCLESIASTICAL    ORDINANCES. 

Assembly  in  the  Cathedral-CalviB's  Address-Kesolves  to  Stem  the  Tide  of  Moral  Euin-Pioposal  to  the  CouncU— 
The  Ecclesiastical  Ordinances  Drafted- Voted  by  the  People-His  Ecclesiastical  Government-Four  Orders  of 
Ministers— Two  in  EeaUty— The  VenerabU  Conipami/— Election  of  Pastors  —  Consistory— Its  Functions— The 
Council  Punishes  in  the  Last  Eesort-The  Ecclesiastical  Ordinances  the  Laws  of  the  State-Freely  Accepted 
by  the  Peoplt^Is  this  the  Inquisition  over  again?— Ko— A  Theocratic  Republic  estobUshed  at  Geneva— 
Bungener's  Defence  of  it. 


The  fii-st  act  done  by  Cah-iii  and  the  Senate  ;uid 
peopl»  of  Geneva  was  to  bow  themselves  in  humilia- 
tion before  the  Eternal  Sovereign.  Only  a  day  or 
two  after  the  Reformer's  arrival,  the  gi-eat  bell 
Clemence  rung  out  its  deep,  far-resoundiiig  peal  over 
city,  lake,  and  champaign.  The  citizens  flocked 
to  the  cathedral  to  hear  again  the  voice  that  was 
dearer  to  them  than  ever.  Calvin  addressed  them, 
dwelling  briefly  on  those  awful  events  which  gave 
so  deep  a  solemnity  to  the  passing  time.  In  the 
East  the  Tui-k  was  oveiiauuiing  Himgaiy,  and 
shedding  Christian  blood  in  ton-ents.  Nearer  to 
them  the  pestilence  was  ravaging  the  cities  of 
Germany  and  the  towns  on  the  Rhine.  In  France 
and  England  then-  brethren  were  falling  by  the 
sword  of  the  pereecutor.  In  Bai-baiy,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  fight  the  Mooi-s,  the  emperor's  fleet  and 
army  were  perishing  by  the  tempests  of  the  sky. 
The  Reformer  called  on  them  to  see  in  these 
mingled  events  the  hand  of  God,  punishing  the 
nations  in  his  anger.  The  Sacrament  was  then 
dispensed,  and  the  ser\-ices  of  the  day  were  closed 
with  a  solemn  prayer,  ia  which  the  little  city, 
environed  on  eveiy  side  by  powcrfid  enemies,  cast 
itself  upon  the  ami  of  the  Almighty.' 

"Without  a  moment's  delay  Calvin  set  about  liis 
gi-eat  task.  Eveiywhere,  over  the  entu-e  face  of 
Chri.stendom,  moral  i-uin  w;ui  at  work.  The  feeble 
restraints  of  the  Roman  Church  were  dissolved. 
The  power  of  tho  German  Reformation  was  decay- 
ing, the  political  element  having  acquired  the  ]>re- 
dominance.  An  outburst  of  panthei.stic  doctrines 
was  about  to  dro^^^l  Euro))e  in  a  flootl  of  hidfous 
immoralities  and  frightful  disordei-s.  What  was 
needed  was  a  gi-eat  moral  j)0wer.  strong  enough  to 
awe  the  atheism  that  was  lifting  up  its  |x)itentous 
head.  Tliis  was  the  Herculean  labour  to  which 
Calvin  was  called.  He  imdei-stootl  it.  In  liis 
clear,  calm  judgment,  and  constructive  skill — in  his 
powei-s  of  memoiy  and  of  logic — in  a  genius  equally 

'  Paul  Henry,  Life  and  Times  of  Calcin,  vol.  i.,  p.  331. 
Sleidan,  bk.  xiv.,  pp.  2M— 286. 


fitted  for  speculation  or  for  b\isiness — ia  liis  intel- 
lectual \-ision  which  extended  wide,  yet  penetrated 
deep — in  his  indomitable  patience,  inflexible  con- 
scientiousness, and  profound  submission  to  the 
Bible,  he  was  the  one  man,  of  all  then  living,  who 
possessed  the  gifts  necessary  for  the  work.  He 
would  begin  by  regenerating  Geneva,  and  from 
Geneva  as  a  centre  there  woidd  go  forth  a  regene- 
rating influence  over  the  face  of  Chiistendom. 

Accordingly,  on  liis  fii-st  appearance  before  the 
Council,  and  before  he  had  been  many  houi-s  within 
then-  walls,  he  demanded  the  erection  of  a  coui-t 
of  morals,  or  ecclesiastical  discipline.  "  Imme- 
diately after  I  had  offered  my  sei-vices  to  the 
Senate,"  s<iys  he,  wiiting  to  Farel,  "  I  declared  that 
a  Church  could  not  hold  together  unless  a  set- 
tled government  should  be  agi-eed  on,  such  as  is 
prescribed  to  us  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  such  as 
was  in  use  in  the  ancient  Chiu-ch.  I  requested 
that  they  would  apjMint  eei-tain  of  their  number 
who  might  confer  with  us  on  the  subject.  Six  were 
then  appointed."-  The  Senate's  consent  had,  in 
fact,  been  given  when  it  supplicated  him  to  return, 
for  it  well  knew  that  he  could  return  not  otherwise 
than  as  a  Reformer. 

Such  dispatch  did  Calvin  and  liis  colleagues  use 
in  tlus  matter,  that  the  ch-ift  of  the  ecclesiastical 
discipline  was  presented  to  the  Council  on  the  28tL 
of  September.  Its  examination  was  begun  and 
continued  till  the  27th  of  October.  The  project,  as 
definitely  amended,  was,  on  the  9th  of  November, 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  ;  and  on 
the  20th  by  tho  Council-General,  or  As.senibly  of 
the  People.  Tlicse  ecclesiasticiil  ordinances  were 
farther  remodelled,  and  the  final  vote  of  the  people 
took  place  on  the  2nd  of  Jjuiuarv,  l.')42.  "It  is," 
says  Bungener,  "from  that  day  tliat  the  Calviuistic 
Republic  legally  dates.  "^ 

=  Calvin  to  Forel;  Geneva,  lOth  Si'pt.,  15-U— Juloa 
Bonnet,  No.  76. 

>  Calrin :  his  Life,  Labours,  and  W'riiings,  bk.  iii., 
chap.  1,  p.  180. 
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We  shall  l)riefly  eonsider  this  ecclesiastical  order 
and  government, — the  iiuier  organisation  of  the 
Keformation ; — the  instrument  for  the  regeneration, 
first  of  Geneva,  next  of  Christendom.  Calvin 
and  the  Council  are  seen  working  together  in 
the  framing  of  it.  The  Reformer  holds  that  the 
State,  guiding  itself  by  the  light  of  revelation, 
can  and  ought  to  make  arrangements  and  laws 
eonduci^'c  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  of 
God  on  the  earth.  He  at  the  same  time  made 
what  jnovision  the  circumstances  permitted  for  the 
separate  and  independent  working  of  the  Church 
and  the  State,  each  within  its  own  .sphere.  His 
plan  of  Church  order  was  boirowed  avowedly  from 
tlie  New  Testament.  He  instituted  four  orders  of 
men  for  the  instruction  and  government  of  the 
Church — the  Pastor,  the  Doctor,  the  Presbyter  oi' 
Elder,  and  the  Deacon.  We  have  here  stiictly 
viewed  but  two  orders — the  Presbyter  and  the 
Deacon — though  we  have  four  names.  The  Pre.s- 
liyter  embraces  those  who  both  preach  and  govern, 
as  also  others  who  govern  but  do  not  preach.  By 
the  Deacon  is  meant  the  officer  who  administered 
the  Church's  financial  afi'airs. 

The  city  clergy,  the  professors  of  theology,  and 
the  rural  pastors  formed  the  body  known  as  the 
Vf/iw.ralyh  Company.  The  election  of  pastors  was 
conducted  in  the  following  mamier : — When  ji 
]iiU])it  fell  vacant,  the  Company  united  in  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  Council.  In  presence  of  the  magistrates 
the  ministerial  candidates  were  subjected  to  a 
se\'ere  examination,  especially  as  regarded  their 
aliility  to  expound  Holy  Scripture.  The  magis- 
trates then  I'etired,  and  the  Company,  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  elected  one  as  pastor.  The  newly-elected, 
if  approved  by  the  Council,  was  aimounced  to  the 
congregation  from  the  pulpit  next  Simday,  and  the 
]i('0ple  were  invited  to  send  in  their  objections,  if 
they  had  any,  to  the  magistrates.  The  silence 
of  the  peojile  confirmed  the  election,  and  eight 
days  afterwards  the  new  minister  was  ordained  as 
pastor,  the  moderator  of  the  Company  pi-esiding 
at  the  ceremony.  The  triple  action  of  the  govern- 
nient,  the  people,  and  the  clergy  in  the  election 
Was  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  intrigue  and 
favonr. ' 

The  ecclesiastical  authority  was  wielded  by  the 
Consistory,  or  tribunal  of  morals.  The  Consistory 
Was  composed  of  the  ministers  of  the  city  and 
twelve  laymen.  These  twelve  laymen  were  elected 
by  the  Little  Council,  confirmed  by  the  Great 
Council,  and  finally  approved  by  the  people  with 
whom  remained  the  power  of  objecting  to  any  or 


all  of  them  if  they  saw  cause.  The  Consistory  met 
every  Thursday.  It  summoned  before  it  those 
reported  as  guilty  of  immoralities.  It  admonished 
them,  and,  unless  they  promised  amendment,  excom- 
municated them — that  is,  deposed  them  from  mem- 
Ijership  iii  the  Church — and  in  consequence  thereof 
withheld  from  them  the  Sacraments.  The  Consis- 
tory had  no  power  to  compel  attendance  before  it, 
and  no  power  to  inflict  a  civil  punishment.  "  It 
was,"  says  Ruchat,  "  a  purely  ecclesiastical  chamber, 
possessing  no  civil  jurisdiction  whatever,  which  it 
left  entirely  to  the  magistrate."-  It  "  gives  notice" 
to  the  Council,  and  the  Council  "  sees  to  it."  In  the 
infliction  of  its  censures  it  exercised  a  rigorous 
impartiality.  It  knew  nothing  of  rank  or  friend- 
ship, "  punisliing,"  says  M.  Gaberel,  "  with  equal 
severity  the  highest  magistrate  and  the  meanest 
burgess,  the  millionaire  and  the  peasant."^ 

If  the  action  of  the  Consistory  effected  the  refor- 
mation of  the  ofiender,  he  was  straightway  restored 
to  his  place  in  the  ChiU'ch  ;  if  he  remained  incor- 
rigible, the  case  came  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
civil  jurisdiction.  The  Council  summoned  him  to 
its  bar,  and  inflicted  pmiishment — it  might  be  im- 
prisonment, or  it  might  be  banishment.  The 
Spii-itual  Court,  looking  at  the  act  as  an  offence 
against  the  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  had  visited 
it  with  an  ecclesiastical  censin-e ;  the  Council,  look- 
ing at  it  as  a  breach  of  the  civil  laws,  awarded 
against  it  a  temporal  punishment.  We  ask  why 
this  double  character  of  the  same  act  ?  Because  in 
Geneva  the  nation  was  the  Church,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical ordinances  were  also  the  laws  of  the  State. 
They  had  not  only  been  enacted  by  the  Senate,  they 
had  been  twice  solemnly  and  unanimously  voted  by 
the  people.  "  The  people  could  not  afterwards 
allege,"  says  M.  Gaberel,  "  that  they  were  deceived 
as  to  the  bearing  of  the  laws  they  were  sanctioning. 
For  several  weeks  they  could  meditate  at  leisure  on 
the  articles  proposed  ;  they  knew  the  value  of  their 
decision,  and  when  twice — on  the  20th  of  Novendoer, 
1.t41,  and  again  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1542 — they 
came  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter's,  and,  after  each 
article,  raised  their  hands  in  acceptance  of  it,  the 
vote  was  an  affair  of  conscience  between  God  and 
themselves,  for  n©  human  power  could  impose  such 
an  engagement.  They  were  20,000  citizens,  per- 
fectly free,  and  masters  of  their  own  to^vn.  The 
Genevcse  people  were  absolutely  sovereign ;  they 
knew  no  other  limit  to  their  legislative  power  than 
their  own  will,  and  this  peoj)le  voted  the  ordinances 
from  the  first  chapter  to  the  bust.  They  engaged 
to  frequent  public  worship  regularly,  to  bring  u]) 


'  Gaborcl,  vol.  i.,  pp.  255,  256. 


:  llucliat,  v.,  158, 150.    ^  if  I'st.  i\c  VE'jlisc  dc  Gcnci-c ;  1862. 
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theii-  children  iu  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  to  renounce 
all  debauchery,  all  immonil  amusements,  to  main, 
tarn  simplicity  in  their  clothing,  fnigality  and  order 
in  their  dweUings."' 

It  is  asked,  is  not  this  discipline  the  old  regime 
of  Rome  over  again  ]  Do  vi-e  not  here  see  an 
ecclesiastical  court  investigating  and  passing  sen- 
tence, and  a  civil  tribunal  coming  iu  and  canying 
it  out .'  Is  not  this  what  the  Inquisition  did  I 
There  are,  ho-never,  essential  differences  between 
the  two  cases.  At  Rome  there  was  but  one  juris- 
diction, the  Pontifical ;  at  Geneva  there  were  two, 
the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil.  At  Rome  simple 
opinions  were  punishable ;  at  Geneva  overt  acts 
only.  At  Rome  the  code  was  imposed  by  authority ; 
at  Geneva  it  was  freely  voted  by  the  people.  If  it 
wa.s  the  Inquisition,  it  was  the  people  who  set  it  up. 
But  the  main  diflerence  lies  here  :  at  Rome  the 
claim  of  infallibility  put  conscience,  reason,  and 
law  out  of  court  ;  at  Geneva  the  supreme  authority 
was  the  Constitution,  which  had  been  approved  and 
sanctioned  by  the  free  conscience  of  the  people. 

Wliat  was  established  at  Geneva  was  a  theo- 
cratic republic.  Tlie  cii-cimistances  made  any 
other  form  of  government  hai-dly  po.ssible.  The 
neces-sities  of  the  city  made  it  imperative  that  in 
its  legislation  the  moi-al  should  predominate  :  its 
very  existence  depended  on  this.  But  even  the 
geniiLS  of  C'aMn  could  not  find  means,  in  so  small 
a  State,  to  give  free  expression  to  his  views  touching 
the  distinction  between  things  spiritual  and  tilings 
secular,  nor  could  he  pi-event  the  two  jurisdictions 
at  times  overlapping  and  amalgamating.  It  is 
sti-ange  to  us  to  see  blasphemy.  uncha.stity,  and 
similar  acts  visited  with  imprisonment  or  with 
banishment ;  but  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
citizens  themselves  had  made  abstinence  from  these 


vices  a  condition  of  citizen-ship  when  they  voted  the 
Constitution.  They  were  not  only  ofl'ences  against 
moi-ality,  they  were  breaches  of  the  social  compact 
wliich  had  been  freely  and  unanimously  formed. 
Those  who,  while  the  Constitution  existed — and  it 
could  not  exist  a  moment  longer  than  the  majority 
■«-illed — claimed  to  be  permitted  these  indulgences, 
were  logically,  as  well  as  legally,  incurring  expatria- 
tion. Cahin  made  this  very  plain  when,  on  one 
occasion,  he  ad^■i.sed  the  Libertines  to  withdi-aw,  and 
build  a  city  for  themselves.  Such  a  city,  veiily, 
would  have  had  neither  a  long  nor  a  tranquil  cai-eer. 

"  The  moi-e  tliis  legislation  has  been  studied," 
remai-ks  M.  Bungener,  "  the  more  is  it  seen  to  be 
in  advance  of  aU  anterior  systems  of  legislation. 
The  foi-m  sometimes  sui-prises  us  a  little  by  its 
quaint  simplicity,  but  the  gi-andeiu-  of  the  whole  is 
not  the  less  evident  to  those  who  seek  it,  and  this 
was  about  to  manifest  itself  in  the  history  of  the 
humble  nation  to  whom  this  legislation  was  to  give 
so  glorious  a  place  in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  in 
the  religious  world." 

"  Neither  .ibsorbing  nor  degrading  the  State," 
adds  M.  Bungener,  "the  Church  maintained  hei-self 
at  its  side,  always  free,  so  far  as  the  Reformer  had 
intended  her  to  be  .so.  This  was,  indeed,  an  im~ 
poi-tant,  an  indls])ensable  element  of  her  influence 
abroad.  A  Church  visibly  in  the  power  of  the 
magistrates  of  so  small  a  State  would  have  been 
hearkened  to  by  none.  But  the  Church  of  Geneva 
bad  been  put  into  possession  of  a  free  and  living 
indi'siduality.  Henceforth  it  mattered  little  whether 
she  was  small  or  gi-eat,  or  whether  she  was  at 
home  under  the  shelter  of  a  small  or  mighty  State. 
She  was  the  Church  of  Geneva,  the  heire,ss  of 
Calvin.  None  in  Europe,  friend  or  foe,  thought  of 
asking  more."' 


CHAPTER     XVI. 


THF.    NEW    OEKF,V.\. 


Tlie  Ministry— Tlie  Wookly  Exercise— Visiting— Calvin— His  Sfrmons— Studies— Correspondence— Trom  the  Centre 
Watches  the  Whole  Field— Geneva  the  Dwelling  of  a  Righteous  People— Calvin's  .\im  to  make  it  a  Model  City 
—Character  of  Calvin's  Commoifanes— Two  Genev.is- The  Libertines— Geneva  becomes  the  Thermopylae  of 
Christendom. 


We  have  surveyed  only  the  grand  outline,s.  To 
.see  the  completeness  and  efficiency  of  the  scheme 
which    Calvin   elaborated    aiul    set    a-working   in 


Geneva  for  the  reinvigoration  of  the  Refonnation, 
let  us  glance  a  moment  at  tho  details. 

Fii-st   the   ministry  -was  eared   for.      To  guai-d 


'  Gaberel,  torn,  i.,  pp.  269,270. 


-  Calvin  :  hit  Life,  Labours,  and  Writingt,  pp.  186, 187 
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against  the  enti-auce  of  nn-nortby  and  incompetent 
pei-sons  into  its  mnks,  candidates  were  subjecte<l 
to  repeated  tests  and  examinations  pre^-ious  to 
ordination.  The  ministiy  organised,  an-angements 
were  made  to  secure  its  efficiency  and  purity. 
The  pastoi-s  were  to  meet  once  a  week  in  con- 
ference for  mutual  coii-ection  and  improvement ; 
each  in  his  turn  was  to  expoimd  a  passage  of 
Scriptiu-e  in  presence  of  the  rest,  who  were  to 
nive  their  opinions  on  the  doctrine  delivered  in 
their  healing.  The  young  were  to  be  kept  under 
religious  instruction  till  qualified  by  their  know- 
ledge and  theu-  age  for  coming  to  the  Communion- 
table. Every  Friday  a  sermon  wa.s  to  be  preached 
in  St.  Peter's,  which  all  the  citizens  were  to  attend. 
Once  a  year  eveiy  family  was  to  be  vi.sited  by  a 
minister  and  elder,  iind  once  every  three  years  a 
Pre.sbvterial  visitation  of  aU  the  paiishes  of  the 
State  was  to  take  place.  Cai-e  was  also  taken  that 
the  sick  and  the  poor  should  be  regularly  visited, 
and  the  hospitals  attended  to.  Never  before,  nor 
since  perhaps,  has  a  community  had  the  good 
foi-time  to  be  placed  under  so  complete  and  thorough 
a  system  of  moral  and  spii-itual  training.  Calvin 
must  tii-st  reform  Geneva,  if  through  Geneva  he 
would  reform  EiU'ope. 

It  was  a  Hei-culean  task  which  the  E«fonner  had 
set  himself.  He  could  tind  no  one  to  share  it  with 
him.  Viret  sind  Farel  could  not  be  spared  from 
Lausanne  and  Neuchatel,  and  it  w;is  on  liis  shovddei-s 
alone  that  the  burden  rested.  The  laboui-s  which 
from  tliis  time  he  underwent  were  enomious.  In 
adilition  to  his  Sunday  duties  as  pastor  of  the 
jiarish  of  St.  Peter's,  he  preached  every  day  of  the 
alternate  week.  He  delivered  thi-ee  theological 
lectui-es  weekly.  Every  Thureday  he  presided  in 
the  Consistoiy.  Every  Fiiday  he  gave  a  public 
exposition  in  St.  Peter's.  He  took  his  turn  with 
the  otlier  minLstei-s  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick, 
and  otlier  pastonil  duties.  When  the  plague  was 
in  Geneva  he  offered  liimself  for  the  service  of  the 
hospital,  but  the  Council,  deenung  his  life  indis- 
]i."nsable  lo  the  State,  would  not  hear  of  his  shut- 
ting himself  up  with  the  pestilence.  Day  by  day 
he  pui-sued  his  studies  without  iutermi-ssion.  He 
awoke  at  five  o'clock;  his  Ixioks  were  brought  him 
and,  sitting  up  in  bed,  he  dictated  to  an  amanueusLs. 
When  the  hour  came  to  mount  the  i)ulpit,  he  was 
invariably  reatly  ;  and  when  he  retinned  liomc,  lie 
resumed,  after  a  short  res-t,  his  literary  hiboui-s. 
\or  was  this  all.  From  evei-y  jmrt  of  ClirLsteudoni 
to  which  the  Reformation  had  penetrated — from 
Poland,  Au.stiia,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  and 
from  the  nearer  lands  of  Switzerland,  France,  and 
England — came  lettere  daily  to  him.     There  were 


Chm-ches  to  be  organised,  theological  questions  to  be 
solvetl.  differences  to  be  composed,  and  exigencies  to 
be  met.  The  Reformer  must  matm-ely  weigh  all 
these,  and  counsel  the  action  to  be  taken  in  each. 
Without  (UniinLshing  his  tale  of  daily  work,  he  foimd 
time  for  this  immense  cowespondence. 

Calvin  had  pitched  his  tent  at  the  centre  of 
a  great  battle,  and  his  eye  ranged  over  the  whole 
field.  There  was  not  a  movement  which  he  did 
not  dii-ect,  or  a  champion  for  whose  safety  he 
did  not  care.  If  anywhere  he  saw  a  combatant 
on  the  point  of  being  overborne,  he  hastened  to 
his  aid  ;  and  if  he  desci-ied  signs  of  ftiint^heai-te<I- 
ness,  he  strove  to  stimulate  afresh  the  courage 
of  the  desponding  warrior,  and  induce  him  to 
resume  the  battle.  The  froward  he  moderated,  the 
timid  he  emboldened,  the  unskilful  he  insti-ucted, 
and  the  erring  he  called  back.  K  it  happened 
that  some  champion  from  the  Roman  or  from 
the  pantheistic  camp  stepped  forth  to  defy  the 
armies  of  Protestantism,  Cal\-in  was  ever  ready 
to  measui-e  swords  -\vith  him.  The  controversy 
commonly  was  short  but  decisive,  and  the  Reformed 
Chm-ch  usually,  for  some  time  after,  had  rest  from 
all  similar  attacks.  To  those  on  then-  way  to  the 
stake,  Calvin  never  foiled  to  send  greeting  and 
consolation,  and  the  martj-rs  in  their-  turn  waved 
their  adieus  to  him  from  theii-  scaffolds.  The 
words,  "  We  wlio  are  aljout  to  die,  salute  thee !" 
which  gi-eeted  the  emperor  in  the  Roman  circus, 
were  again  heard,  cried  by  himdreds  of  voices, 
but  in  cu-cumstances  which  gave  them  an  ineffably 
gi'eater  sublimity. 

While  he  watched  all  that  was  passing  at  the 
remote  boimdary,  he  did  not  for  one  moment 
neglect  the  centre.  He  knew  that  so  vast  a  plan 
of  opeiutions  must  repose  on  a  solid  basis.  Hence 
liis  incessant  toil  to  reform  the  manners,  enlarge 
the  knowledge,  and  elevate  the  piety  of  Geneva. 
He  would  make  it  the  dwelling  of  a  righteoiis 
nation.  All  who  might  enter  its  gates  .should 
see,  and  those  at  a  dist^vnce  shoidd  liear,  wliat 
that  Chiistianity  w;us  which  he  was  seeking  to 
i-sstore  to  the  world,  and  what  mighty  and  bles-sed 
tninsfoiinatious  it  was  able  to  work  on  society. 
Its  enemies  bniuded  it  as  heresy,  and  cursed  it 
as  the  mother  of  all  wck'jdness.  Come,  tlien, 
was  in  effect  Calvin's  reply  ;  come  and  examine 
for  youi-selvcs  tliis  heresy  at  its  head-quarters. 
:Mark  the  dens  of  proHigjicy  and  ciime  rooted 
out,  the  habits  of  idleness  and  beggivry  suppressed, 
the  noise  of  blasphemy  and  riot  extinguished! 
And  \vith  what  have  they  been  rejilace*! )  Con- 
template those  nui-series  of  art,  those  scliools  ol 
letters,  those   workshops  where  industry  pliea  ita 
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honest  calling,  those  homes  which  are  the  abode  of 
love,  those  men  of  learning  rising  up  to  adorn  the 
State,  and  those  patriots  ready  to  defend  it.  Blessed 
heres}"  that  yields  such  fruits !  It  was  this — a  gi'eat 
living  proof  of  the  Gospel's  transforming  power — 
that  Calvin  had  in  view  to  create  in  all  his  laboure, 
whether  in  his  study,  or  in  his  chair,  or  in  the  pulpit. 
And  in  enlightening  Geneva  he  enlightened 
Chi-istendom  ;  in  instiiicting  his  contemporaries 
he  taught,  at  the  same  time,  the  men  of  after-ages. 
Though  his  pen  produced  much,  it  sent  forth 
nothing  that  was  not  fully  ripened.  His  writings, 
though  composed  in  answer  to  the  sudden  challenge 
of  some  adversary,  or  to  meet  an  emergency  that 
had  unexpectedly  arisen,  or  to  fulfil  the  call  of  daily 
duty,  beai'  traces  neither  of  haste  nor  of  imma- 
turity; on  the  contrary,  they  are  solid,  teree,  ever 
to  the  point,  and  so  fraught  with  great  principles, 
set  forth  with  lucidity  and  beauty,  that  even  at  this 
day,  after  the  lapse  of  tlu-ee  centuries,  during  which 
the  works  of  numberless  authors  have  sunk  into 
oblivion,  they  are  still  widely  read,  and  are  acting 
powerfully  on  the  mind  of  Christendom.  As  an 
expositor  of  Scripture,  Calvin  is  stUl  without  a 
rival.  His  Commentaries  embrace  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Apocalypse ;  but  though  the  track  is  thus 
vast  which  his  mind  and  jien  have  traversed,  what 
a  flood  of  light  has  he  continued  to  shed  throughout 
it  all !  How  penetrating,  yet  how  simple ;  how 
finely  exegetical,  yet  how  thoroughly  practical ; 
how  logical  in  thought,  yet  how  little  systematic 
in  form  are  hLs  interpretations  of  the  Holy 
Oracles  !  Nor  is  the  unction  his  Commentanj 
breathes  its  least  excellence.  Its  spirit  is  that 
of  the  Bible  itself;  its  fragrance  Ls  of  heaven,  and 
the  reader's  soul  is  refi-eshed  witii  the  celestial  air 
that  he  is  inhaling. 

We  now  behold  Calvin  at  his  post,  and  we 
lug  with  intense  interest  upon  the  issue  of  his 
xpcriment.  The  question  is  not  merely  shall  he. 
liotestantise  Geneva,  but  shall  he  extricate  the 
{efonuation  from  its  dead-lock ;  restore  it  to  its 
piritual  jmth  ;  and,  having  developed  it  into  new 
igour  and  somidness  in  Geneva,  plant  it  o>it  in 
thei-  countries.  For  five  years  all  wimt  smoothly, 
lothing  occurred  to  obstruct  the  regular  working 
f  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  machinery  he 
ia<l  set  a-gouig  in  this  little  but  wisely-selected 
enitory.  The  fruits  were  appearing.  "  By  the 
'li.-ssiug  of  God  on  the  labours  of  Calvin,"  says 
iuchat,  "  the  Churcli  of  Geneva  put  on  a  new 
ICC."'     But  the  Libertinism  of  Geneva  had  been 


scotched,  not  killed.  In  1546,  it  again  lifted  up  its 
head,  and  the  struggle  was  renewed.  There  were, 
in  fact,  two  Genevas  :  there  was  the  religious  and 
orderly  Geneva,  composed  of  the  native  disciples  of 
the  Gospel,  the  foreign  refugees  of  Protestantism, 
and  the  youth  of  various  nationalities  here  traiiung 
under  Calvin  to  bear  the  banner  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  ftice  of  fire  and  .sword  through  all  parts  of 
Europe  ;  and  there  was  the  infidel  and  the  dis- 
orderly Geneva,  a  small  but  ominous  band,  the 
pioneers  in  their  beliefs  and  in  their  jiractices  of  that 
mighty  Commmiistic  host  which  now  fills  Popish 
Christendom  \vitli  its  swarms,  and  has  made  itself 
a  terror  by  the  physical  and  moral  hoiTosr  that 
have  marked  its  career. 

"  One  day,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Cloisters, 
behind  the  cathedi'al,  Calvin  was  giving  his  lecture 
on  divinity.  Around  his  chau-  himdreds  were 
thronging,  and  amongst  them  numbers  of  futiu'e 
preachers  and  of  future  martyrs.  Suddenly  they 
hear  outside  laughter,  cries,  and  a  great  clamour. 
This  proceeds  from  fifteen  or  twenty  Libertines, 
who,  out  of  hatred  to  Calvin,  are  giving  a  specimen 
of  their  manners,  and  of  what  they  call  liberty. 

"Such  is  the  picture  of  the  two  Genevas.  One 
of  the  two  must  necessarily  perish." - 

Among  the  Libertines,  however,  there  were  two 
classes.  There  Wiis  the  class  of  which  we  have 
just  had  a  specimen,  and  there  was  a  class  of  a 
much  less  malignant  and  dangerous  kind.  The 
latter  was  composed  of  the  old  families  of  Geneva. 
They  loved  to  dance,  to  masquerade,  to  play. 
Hating  the  moral  restraints  which  the  new  Con- 
stitution imposed  upon  them,  they  raised  the  ciy 
that  the  ancient  charters  had  been  subverted,  and 
that  libei-ty  wiis  in  danger.  The  other  party 
joined  in  this  cry,  but  uniler  it  they  meditated 
far  deeper  des-igns  than  their  confederates.  Their 
aim  was  to  root  out  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  so 
pull  down  all  the  fences  of  order,  and  dissolve  all 
the  obligations  of  morality.  Both  iniited  against 
Calvin.  In  Witteuiberg,  the  battle  of  Protestantism 
had  been  against  Romanism ;  in  Gene's-a,  it  was 
against  Romanism  and  pantheism  combined.  Two 
hosts  were  now  in  arms,  and  their  victory  would 
have  been  etpially  fatal  to  Rome  and  to  Geneva. 
In  fact,  what  we  behold  at  this  orisis  is  an  upi-ising 
of  old  paganism.  Its  Protean  vices,  the  austere 
and  the  gay,  and  its  nniltiform  creeds,  the  super- 
stitious and  the  jjantheistic,  arc  marshalled  in  one 
mighty  army  to  overwhelm  the  Gosjjel,  and  de\  a.s- 
tate  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  (xeneva  nnist  be  the 
Thermopyla;  of  Christendom. 


'  Euchat,  torn,  v.,  p.  159. 


'  Bungenor,  p.  20 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 


Calvin's  battles  with  the  libertines. 


Pierre  Ameaux— His  "Wife— The  Spiritual  Libertines— A  Public  Confession— Ja<;ques  Gruet— An  Execution— Practical 
Eeforms— Amy  Perrin— His  Ambition— Francois  Favre— Madame  Perrin  Imprisoned— Eage  of  the  Favre  Family 
— The  Law  Triumphs — The  Disorders  Renewed — Calrin's  Appearance  before  the  Council— His  Magnanimity — 
Peace  Restored — Calvin  meanwhile  Labours  Ladefatigably — Growing  Eenown  of  Geneva — The  Favres  again 
"  Lift  up  the  Horn  "—Perrin  made  First  Syndic — Personal  Outrages  on  Calvin— Comparison  between  Luther  and 
Calvin  iu  theii-  Sufterings— Subliinity  of  Calvin— His  Wife,  Idelette  de  Bure,  Dies. 


The  battle  lasted  nine  yeai-s,  and  diuing  all  tliat 
time  Cahon  "  guided  Geneva  as  a  vessel  on  fii"e, 
which  bums  the  captain's  feet,  and  yet  obeys 
him."'  It  began  in  the  following  way: — PieiTe 
Ameanx  was  a  maker  of  playing-cards  by  trade, 
and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Two  Hun- 
dred. In  1546,  his  wife  wi^.s  cited  before  the 
Consistoiy  "for  several  monstrous  propositions." 
She  had  given  hereelf  up  to  the  gi-ossest  immorality 
on  principle.  "  It  is  in  this  sense,"  she  said — and 
in  this  she  si^oke  the  common  sentiments  of  the 
spiritiial  Libertines — "  we  ought  to  take  the 
communion  of  saints,  spoken  of  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed ;  for  this  communion  can  never  be  perfect 
tiU  all  things  ai"e  common  among  the  faithful — 
goods,  houses,  and  body."  From  the  Consistory. 
Madame  Ameanx  passed  to  the  Council,  which 
sent  her  to  prison.  Her  husband,  from  whom  she 
had  learned  these  doctrines,  saw  himself  condemned 
in  his  wife's  condemnation.  Besides,  he  had  a 
grudge  at  Cah-in,  who  had  injured  his  ti-ade  by 
forbidding  card-playing.  One  night,  when  meny 
at  supper,  he  said  to  Ids  friends  that  "  his  religion 
was  the  true  religion,  whereas  Calvin's  i-eligion 
was  deceit  and  tyi-anny,  and  that  the  iiagistrates 
who  supported  him  were  traitors."-  On  the  words 
being  reported  to  the  CoimcU,  Ameaux  was  com- 
pelled to  apologise.  Cahln  deemed  this  a  too 
lenient  sentence  for  an  offence  that  struck  at 
the  fundamental  settlement  of  the  State.  He 
demanded  that  the  Council  should  inflict  a  more 
adequate  punishment,  or  put  himself  and  the 
other  ministers  on  their  trial.  The  Council,  who 
were  resolved  to  uphold  the  moral  discipline,  can- 
celled their  fii-st  sentence,  and  jjronoiuiced  a  second 
and  harder  one.  They  adjudged  Pierre  Ameaux 
to  walk  tlu-ough  the  streets  bareheaded,  carrying 
a  lighted  candle,  and  to  make  confession  of  his 
fault  on  his  knees.  Tlie  anger  of  the  Libertines 
was  gi-eat.     A  few  days  after,  knowing  that  Calvin 


was  in  the  pulpit,  they  i-ushed  into  the  chiuxih 
and  made  a  distm-bance.  The  Council,  feeling 
that  with  the  Gkispel  must  fall  the  republic,  set 
up  a  gibbet  in  the  Place  St.  Gervais.  The  hint 
was  undei-stood  and  resjjected. 

In  the  following  year  (1547)  events  of  gi-eater 
consequence  occiu'red.  One  day  a  paper  was  found 
affixed  to  the  pulpit  of  St.  Peter's,  full  of  abuse 
of  the  ministei-s,  and  thi-eatening  them  with  death.' 
Suspicion  fell  on  Jacques  Giiiet,  who  had  been 
seen  loiteiing  about  the  cathedi-al.  From  a  canon 
in  the  Roman  Chiu-ch,  Gruet  had  passed  to  the 
i-anks  of  the  Libertines,  to  whose  principles  his 
notorious  profligacy  did  honour.  The  Council 
aiTested  him.  A  domiciliary  visit  brought  to 
light  another  ti-ait  of  his  character,  which  until 
then  was  vmknown,  save  to  his  more  intimate 
fi-iends.  His  shorn  head  had  not  prevented  him 
becoming  an  infidel,  and  an  infidel  of  a  very  malig- 
nant type.  Certain  wi-itings,  his  o\vn  composition, 
breathing  an  envenomed  hatred  of  Chiist,  were 
discovered  in  his  house.  A  clue,  moreover,  was 
there  found  to  a  con-tspondence  tending  to  deliver 
up  Geneva  to  the  duke.  The  billet  afiixed  to  the 
pulpit  was  forgotten  in  the  gi-aver  discoveries  to 
which  it  led.  Gruet  confe.s.sed  his  guilt,  and  was 
condemned  and  beheaded.^ 

The  Council  maintiiined  its  gi-ound  in  presence 
of  the  Libertines.  So  far  frem  receding  iu  the 
way  of  relaxing  the  moral  code,  it  advanced  in 
the   path  of  practical  refonnation.     It  closed  the 


•  Bungener,  p.  207.        '  Ibid.,  p. 


^  Letter  to  Viret,  July  U,  1547.  Reset,  ChronicU.  1546 
(from  MS.  extracts  by  John  M'Crie,  son  of  the  bio- 
gi-apher  of  Knox  and  Meh-iUe).  Mr.  John  M'Crie,  a 
young  man  of  the  greatest  promise,  resided  some  time  at 
Geneva,  and  made  copious  extracts  froui  the  Town 
Council  Registers,  and  Koset's  C/ironic/c,  for  the  use  of 
Dr.  M'^Crie,  his  father,  wlio  tlien  meditated  writing  the 
Life  of  Calvin.  The  Author  was  most  obligingly  favoured 
with  the  use  of  these  MS.  extracts  by  his  late  valued 
friend,  the  younger  M'^Crie. 

*  Ruchat,  torn,  v.,  pp.  318—320.  Bungeuer,  p.  210. 
Calvin  to  Viret,  July  11, 1M7. 
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taverns ;  it  placed  imder  siu-veillance  certain 
pLices  in  the  city  ■where  jo^"ial  parties  were  wont 
to  assemble  ;  it  forbade  the  baptising  of  infants 
by  the  names  of  PojiLsh  saints,  a  pi'actice  which 
was  undei-stood  to  be  a  manifesto  against  the 
Protestant  iiile  ;  and  it  prohibited  the  performance 
of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  a  comedy  designed, 
its  pati-ons  alleged,  for  the  edifying  of  the  people, 
but  whieh,  in  the  opinion  of  the  C'ouncU,  profaned 
the  Word  of  God,  and  wasted  the  public  money, 
"  which  it  were  better  to  exjjend  on  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poor  Protestant  refugees  ■with  which 
Geneva  was  now  Ijeginning  to  be  filled."  These 
decided  measures  only  inflamed  the  r^ige  of  the 
Libertines.' 

This  party  now  found  a  leader  in  an  unexpected 
quarter.  We  have  ah-eady  mentioned  the  name 
of  Amy  Penin.  Six  years  before,  he  had  gone 
all  the  way  to  Strasburg  to  prevail  on  Calvin 
to  i-esume  his  place  at  Geneva.  But  he  was  not 
to  i-emain  always  by  the  side  of  the  Piefonner. 
Penin  was  ii-ascible  in  temper,  fi'ivolous  in 
iiuiunei-s,  a  lover  of  fetes  and  magnificent  dresses, 
and  as  ambitious  of  power  as  he  was  devoid  of 
the  talents  for  exercising  it.  He  aped,  in  Geneva, 
the  pai-t  of  C*s;ir  at  Eome  ;  but  Cal%-in  saw  that 
his  vein  fitted  him  for  the  comic  rather  than  the 
heroic,  and  styled  him  at  times  "  Csesar  the 
Comedian."  He  had  been  i-aLsed,  by  the  voice 
of  the  people,  to  the  chief  militaiy  command  in 
the  republic.  He  was  thus  not  ■svithout  the 
means  of  aiding  his  pai'ty,  and  of  damaging  his 
opijouents. 

The  -wife  of  Penin  was  the  daughter  of  Francois 
FaATe,  wlio  was  now  clo.sing  a  life  that  had  been 
not  improfitable  to  the  State,  vrith  an  old  age  of 
shameless  immoi-ality.  His  flagi-ancies  comjjelled 
the  notice  of  the  Council.  His  daughter,  Madame 
Penin,  gave  a  ball,  by  way  of  showing  how 
little  she  regarded  either  Consistory  or  Senat*. 
This  was  a  transgression  of  the  ecclasiastical  ordi- 
nance.s.  All  concerned  in  the  affau-,  including 
one  of  the  syndics,  were  simimoned  l)efore  the 
•^'ousistoiy.  Only  two,  of  whom  Permi  was  one, 
acknowledged  their  fault ;  the  rest  set  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court  at  oi)en  defiance,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  constitutional  law  and  practice,  wei-e 
simimoned  before  the  Council,  and  ordered  to 
prison.  Madame  Penin  was  among  the  iucar- 
'■crated.  Her  i-age  knew  no  bounds ;  and  what 
added  to  it  was  the  circumstance  of  her  father 
lieiiig  imprisoned  about  the  same  time  for  "  de- 
auehery  and  adultery."     Tlie  humiliation  of  the 
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family  of  Favi-e  was  now  complete,  and  theii-  in- 
dignation was  fierce  in  propoi'tion.  They  loudly 
demanded  the  abolition  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws, 
and  denounced  Cahin  as  biinging  back,  under 
another  name,  the  tjTanny  of  the  Roman  Church.- 
The  captain-general,  Penin,  took  the  part  of  his 
wife  and  Ms  father-in-law,  and  used  all  his  in- 
fluence botk  in  the  Council  and  in  the  city  against 
Cah-in. 

The  party  inci-easetl  in  nimibers  and  in  audaeit}-. 
They  demanded  that  the  Council  should  strip  the 
Consi-stoi-y  of  the  power  to  excommimicate,  and 
take  it  into  its  o^svn  hands.  They  hoijed,  no  doubt, 
that  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  excommunica- 
tion would  remain  a  dead  letter,  and  thus  the 
mainspiing  of  the  Cal\inistic  discipline  would  be 
broken. 

Calvin  saw  how  much  was  at  stake,  and  resolved 
to  continue  the  battle  till  he  should  fall  at  his  post 
or  be  driven  fi-om  it.  With  him  it  was  no  trial 
of  strength  between  himself  and  the  Fa^sTe  fondly, 
which  of  the  two  had  the  gi-eater  influence  in 
Geneva,  and  which  should  bow  the  head  before 
the  other.  The  question  to  be  decided  was  whether 
the  Eefoi-mation,  in  its  re-in^igorated  spiiitual 
phase,  should  be  propagated  over  Europe  or  be 
trampled  underfoot  by  Genevan  Libertinism.  If 
it  was  to  spread  to  other  countries,  its  purity 
and  ■vigour  must  be  maintained  at  all  haairds  in 
Geneva,  its  centre.  It  was  from  this  caiii  eleva- 
tion that  Calvin  siu-veyed  the  struggle.  Writing 
to  Farel,  he  says  :  "  I  told  them  that  so  long  as 
they  were  in  Geneva,  they  should  strive  in  vain  to 
cast  off  obedience  to  the  laws ;  for  were  there 
as  many  diadems  in  the  house  of  the  Favres  as 
frenzied  heads,  that  that  would  be  no  banier  to 
the  Loi'd  1  eing  superior."'  As  Cahin  had  foretold, 
so  it  hapiwned  :  the  law  held  its  coui-se.  The 
Fa%Tes  had  to  tligest  their  humiliation  as  liest  they 
could  :  the  law  knew  no  distinction  between  them 
and  the  lowest  citizen. 

The  battle,  however,  was  not  ended;  nay,  it  gi-ew 
still  fiercer.  Geneva  became  yet  moi-e  divided  and 
demoralised.  On  the  12th  December,  1547,  we 
find  the  pastors  going  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  "  to 
show  that  a  gi-eat  deal  of  insolence,  debaucheiy, 
dissoluteness,  and  hatred  was  pi-evalent,  to  the 
ruin  of  fhc  Stiite."  On  the  16th  Decemlier  tlie 
CoimcU  of  Two  Hunili-ed  met  to  discuss  the  meji- 
sui-es  to  be  taken.  The  contention  was  so  liot, 
and  the  thi-eats  uttered  against  the  pastors,  and 
esjiecially    against    Calvin,    wei-e    so    violent,    that 
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their  friends  i-an  to  beg  the  ministere  not  to  appear 
that  day  before  the  Council  Calvin  proceeded 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  alone.  An  excited  crowd 
was  gathered  at  the  door  of  the  CoiincilhalL  "  I 
east  myself,"  says  Cahin,  "  into  the  thickest  of 
the  cro'wd.     I  was  pulled  to  and  fi-o  by  those  who 


chamber.  There  fresh  combats  awaited  him.  On 
his  entrance  the  cries  gi'^w  louder,  and  swords 
were  unsheathed.  He  advanced  undismayed,  stood 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  looked  roiuid  on  the 
scowling  faces  and  naked  swords.  All  were  sUent^ 
"  I  know,"  said  Cahdn,  addressiuw  the  membere  of 


y      I 
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wished  to  .save  me  from  harm."  But  he  adds. 
"  The  people  shrank  from  harming  me  as  they 
would  from  the  murder  of  a  father."'  Passing 
through   the   crowd,  Calvin   entered  the  Council- 


>  Letter  to  Viret,  No.  211— Bonnet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  186. 
This  scene  made  so  deep  an  impression  en  the  mind  of 
Calvin  that  he  recalled  it  seventeen  years  afterward.s,  on 
hia  death-bed,  in  his  farewell  to  the  ministers  of  Geneva. 


the  Council,  "  that  I  am  tlie  piimary  cause  of  these 
diNasions  and  disturbances."  The  silence  grew  yet 
more  profound,  and  the  Reformer  proceeded:  "If  it 
is  my  life  you  desii-e,  I  am  ready  to  die.  If  it  is 
my  banisliment  you  •«'ish,  I  shall  exile  myself  If 
you  desire  once  more  to  save  Geneva  without  tlie 
Gosi)el,  you  can  try."  This  challenge  brought  the 
Council  to  their  senses.  It  recalleil  the  memory 
of  tlic  disoixlers   that   hatl    made   it  necessai-y  to 
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miplore  the  iiiterposition  of  the  veiy  man  they 
weru  now  seeking  to  diive  away,  to  save  the 
republic  when  on  tlio  brink  of  ruin.  The  recollec- 
tion cooled  the  most  irritated  spirits  present.  A 
repuljlic,  of  com-se,  coidd  bestow  the  title  of  king 
upon  no  one;  but  all  felt  that  the  man  before 
them,  though  he  had  no  crown,  was  in  reality  a 
king.  He  wore  his  pastor's  cloak  right  royally, 
and  looked  moi'e  august  than  monarch  in  his  robes 


But  the  Reformer  cherished  no  delusive  hopes  : 
he  knew  that  between  jiarties  so  diametrically 
divided  in  principle  there  coidd  be  no  lasting  truce. 
The  storm  had  lulled,  but  all  through  the  year 
15-18  it  continued  to  mutter.  In  the  midst  of 
these  tempests,  his  pen  was  not  for  a  moment  idle. 
His  genius,  with  concentrated  power,  continued  to 
produce  and  send  forth  those  defences  and  ex- 
positions  of    the   Protesta.at   system   which   were 
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of  Ktatf.  His  magnanimity  and  wisdom  procureil 
him  a  sulimission  that  could  not  have  been  more 
instant  or  more  profound  though  lie  had  carried 
sci|itre  and  sword.  Peace  was  established  Ijetween 
the  two  parties,  and  Calvin,  in  prospect  of  the 
Coiuniuniou  at  the  approaching  Christmas,  held 
out  his  hand  to  Penin.'  The  members  of  Coimcil, 
holding  up  their  right  hands,  signified  their  desire 
that  |ia,st  feuds  siiould  l)e  buried,  and  in  token  of 
reconciliation  a  baiupiet  took  place  at  the  town-hall. -' 


'  Rnchat,  torn,  v.,  p.  327.    Bungener,  p.  215. 
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so  mightily  useful  in  extending  the  lleformation 
and  building  it  up  in  other  lands,  and  which,  year 
by  year,  lifted  higher  into  the  world's  view,  and 
invested  with  a  greater  glory,  that  city  from  wliich 
they  emanated,  although  a  jwwcrful  faction  wius. 
seeking  to  expel  from  it  the  man  who  was  its 
strength  and  glory.  Not  a  week  which  miglit 
not  be  Calvin's  last  in  Geneva.  And  yet  wlien 
men  sjioko  of  that  valorous  little  8tiite,  growing 
day  by  day  in  renown,  it  was  Calvin  of  whom 
they  thought ;  and  when  the  elite  of  other  coun- 
tries, the  most  enlightened  and  scholarly  men  in 
Europe,  some  of  them  of  the  highest  rank,  Hocked 
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to  its  gates,  it  was  to  sec  Cah-iu,  to  enjoy  Calvin's 
society,  and  to  share  Cahin's  iustnictions. 

Again  the  storm  darkened.  The  house  of  FavTe, 
which  had  been  compelled  to  "  lower  the  head  "  in 
1547,  once  more  "lifted  up  the  horn"  in  1549. 
In  the  end  of  loiS,  Perrin,  Favre's  son-in-law,  was 
restored  to  his  place  in  the  Council,  and  to  his 
office  of  "  Captain-General,"  of  Loth  of  which  he 
had  been  deprived.  Restored  to  office  and  honoui-s, 
he  so  ingratiated  himself  ^\•ith  the  citizens  that 
early  in  1549  he  was  elected  to  the  Syndicate, 
;ind,  contrary  to  custom,  was  made  First  Syndic. 
This  gave  fresh  coiu-age  to  his  party.  It  was 
now  that  the  tide  of  pojjular  contumely  and  deri- 
sion ;u-ound  the  Reformer  rose  to  the  full.  The 
hero  of  the  Libertine  populace — "  the  pillai-s  of 
the  Tavern,"  as  Farel  called  them  when  addressing 
the  Council  during  a  visit  which  he  made  about 
this  time  to  Geneva — was,  of  coui-se,  Captain 
Penin,  the  Fii-st  SjTidic.  To  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  Pen-in  was  an  ea.sy  matter  indeed ; 
they  had  only  to  do  what  already  they  were 
but  too  well  disposed  to  do — indidge  theu-  spite 
against  the  Reformer.  They  hit  upon  a  method 
of  annoj'auce  which,  doubtless,  they  thought  very 
clever,  but  which  was  only  very  coaree.  They  called 
their  dogs  by  the  name  of  Calvin.  At  times,  to 
make  the  iu.sidt  more  stmgiug,  they  pronounced 
the  word  as  Cain.'  Those  who  could  not  indidge 
themselves  in  this  ingenious  and  pleasant  pastime, 
not  being  the  ownei-s  of  a  mastifl'  could  never- 
theless as  they  passed  the  Refomier  hiss  or  put 
out  the  tongue.  Such  were  the  affronts  to  which 
Calvin  at  this  time  was  daily  subjected,  and  that 
too  from  men  who  owed  to  him  the  veiy  liberty 
which  they  abused  :  men  whose  city  he  was 
making  illustrious  all  over  Europe,  and  the  streets 
of  which,  the  moment  he  should  ceiise  to  tread 
them,  woiUd  become  the  scene  of  intcmeciue  car- 
nage. Verily,  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  Cah-iu 
to  endure  all  this,  and  preserve  his  consciousness 
of  gi-eatness.  To  pass  from  the  sublime  laboure 
of  his  study  to  such  refilings  as  awaited  liim  out- 
of-dooi's  was  like  passing  into  another  sphere  of 
being.  This  was  a  depth  of  jjei-seeution  into 
which  Luther  had  never  been  called  to  desceniL 
Opposition  Luther  had  encountered,  peiil  he  had 
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known,  death  he  had  confronted,  but  respect  had 
ever  waited  upon  his  ]«i-son,  and  his  sufleiiags 
had  ever  in  them  an  element  of  gi-eatness  that 
alleviated  their  pain.  But  Calvin,  while  equally 
■with  Luther  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  great,  was 
also  the  scoff  of  the  mean.  But  he  bore  all — the 
fierce  thi-eats  of  men  who  occupied  thi-ones  or  stood 
at  the  head  of  anuies,  and  the  ribald  jest  and 
hiss  of  the  poor  Libertine  by  his  side — with  equal 
equanimity.  He  remembered  that  a  Greater  had 
been  "  the  song  of  the  dninkard,"  and  that  he 
was  but  treading  a  path  which  Blessed  feet  had 
trodden  before  him.  With  a  sublime  grandeur 
of  soul;  which  laudation  coirld  not  enhance,  and 
wliich  the  basest  contimiely  could  not  degi-ade,  he 
purged  off  these  foul  accretions,  maintained  the 
lofty  mood  of  his  mind,  and  went  on  in  the 
j)erformance  of  his  mighty  task. 

It  was  not  possible,  one  would  think,  that  the 
sky  could  grow  darker  above  Cah-in ;  and  yet 
darker  it  did  become.  He  whom  we  see  ah-eady  so 
sorely  stricken  is  to  be  yet  more  deeply  woimdetL 
All  these  yeai-s  Ideletto  de  Burc  had  been  by 
his  side.  Tender  of  heart,  magnanimous  of  sold, 
loving,  confiding,  constant,  she  soothed  her  liusband 
in  his  trials,  watched  by  his  sick-bed,  exereised 
hospitality  to  his  friends  and  numerous  vTsitore,  or 
iu  her  closet  prayed,  while  Calvin  was  being 
assailed  by  the  ribald  insults  and  outrages  of  the 
street.  The  love  and  entii-e  devotion  of  liis  wife 
was  among  his  chief  joys.  But,  alas  !  her  frail 
and  delicate  health  gave  way  rmder  the  pressiu-e  of 
a  protriicted  illness,  and  early  in  1549,  Idelette  de 
Bure  died.  "  Oh,  glorious  resun-ection  I"  were  her 
last  words.  "  God  of  Abraham  ;uid  of  all  our 
fathere,  not  one  of  the  faithful  who  have  hoiKjd  in 
thee,  for  so  many  ages,  hiis  been  disappointed ;  I 
also  vvill  hoj)e.'""  These  short  sentences  were 
rather  ejaculated  than  distinctly  siiokcn.  "  Truly 
mine  is  no  common  som-ce  of  grief,"  said  her  hus- 
band writing  to  Vii'et  :  "  I  have  been  bereaved  of 
the  best  companion  of  my  life,  of  one  who,  liad  it 
been  so  ordered,  would  have  been  not  only  the 
willing  sharer  of  my  indigence,  but  even  of  my 
death.  During  her  life  slie  was  the  faithfxd  helper 
of  my  ministrj'."  But  we  drop  the  ciuiiiiu,  as 
Calvin  himself  did,  on  his  gi-eat  sorrow. 
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Misfortunes  of  Protestantism  in  Germany— Death  of  Paul  III.— Election  of  Julius  III.— The  Conclave— Jubilee— The 
Golden  Hammer— Francis  I.  Dies — Henry  II. — He  Looks  Two  Ways  at  Once — Calvin  Turns  with  Hope  to  England 
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Youth  and  Studies— Becomes  Calvin's  Associate  in  Labour — Distinguished  Group  around  Calvin— Outer  and 
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During  these  years,  wliile  an  abyss  was  opening 
at  Geneva,  the  gi-ave,  as  it  seemed,  of  Calvin  and 
his  work,  the  battle  was  going  against  the  Refor- 
mation all  over  Europe.  Luther  wiis  sleeping  in 
the  Schloss-kirk,  and  the  arms  of  tlie  emperor 
were  overiiinning  Protestant  Germany.  The  theo- 
logical school  at  Wittemberg  was  broken  up;  the 
Schmalkald  League  was  dissolved,  and  its  two 
chiefs,  the  captives  of  Charles,  were  being  carried 
alwut  in  chains,  in  the  wake  of  the  emperor.  The 
Interim  had  replaced  tlie  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
the  Protestant  ministers  had  been  driven  away, 
and  then-  flocks  scattered ;  the  free  cities  had 
capitulated,  and  in  many  of  them  the  mass  was 
being  substituted  for  the  sermon.  The  noble 
edifice  which  the  hands  of  Luther  had  reared 
appeared  to  be  falling  into  ruins.  He  who  wa.s 
to  become  Philip  II.,  but  who  liad  not  yet  a.ssumed 
the  title,  or  opened  his  career  of  blood,  wa-s  making 
a  ])rogress  through  the  to^vns  of  Flandei-s,  in  com- 
])any  of  his  fother ;  and  the  emperor,  in  the  hope 
of  i)erpetuating  liis  mighty  despotism,  was  exacting 
from  the  cities  of  the  Low  Countries  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Philip.' 

In  Italy,  Paul  III.,  the  worthy  successor  of  Borgia, 
had  just  died  (1549),  and  his  feet,  extended  through 
an  ii-on  grating,  had  been  duly  kissed  by  the  Roman 
p0])ulace.  All  Rome  wa.s  yet  ringing  with  a 
terrible  book  which  liad  just  been  putilished,  con- 
taining the  life  of  tlu^  <lefunct  Po])o,  when  the  car- 
dinals a.ssemblod  in  that  city  to  elect  his  successor, 
tiie  ceremony  usual  on  such  occasions  being  care- 
fully observed.  Duly  morning  by  morning  cacli 
cardinal  came  from  his  darkened  clianibei-,  with  its 
solitary  ta)>er,  and  after  mass  and  prayer,  wrote 
the  nanu;  of  the  jxu-son  for  whom  he  gave  liis  vote 
upon  a  bit  of  pajicr,  and  folding  it  up,  drojiped  it 
into   the   silver   chalice  upon  tlie  crimson-covered 


table  before  the  altar  of  the  chapel.  This  was 
repeated  day  by  day,  till  a  majority  of  two-tliii-ds 
of  the  votes  were  recorded  in  favour  of  one  can- 
didate. Our  own  Cardinal  Pole  was  just  on  the 
point  of  being  elected,  but  the  suspicion  of  Luther- 
anisra  which  attached  to  him,  caused  him  the 
misfortune  or  the  happiness  of  missing  the  tiara. 
On  the  7th  of  Febniary,  1550,"  John  Maria  de 
Monte,  who  had  presided  in  the  Council  at  Trent, 
and  afterwards  at  Bologna,  when  the  cardinals 
crossed  the  mountains,  was  elected,  and  ascended 
tlie  Papal  chair  under  the  title  of  Julius  III.  It 
was  the  year  of  Jubilee,  for  although,  when  fii-st 
instituted  by  Boniface  VIII.,  a.d.  1300,  that 
great  festival  was  ordained  to  be  held  only  on  the 
first  year  of  each  century,  the  period  had  since  been 
shortened,  and  the  Jubilee  came  round  once  every 
half-century.  Paul  III.  had  earnestly  desued  to 
see  that  great  day  of  grace,  but  the  grave  closed 
over  him  before  it  came.  That  festival  was  re- 
served to  signalise  the  opening  of  his  successor's 
Pontificate.  Rome  was  full  of  pilgrims  from  all 
countries,  who  had  come  to  share  in  the  inestimable 
benefits  which  the  year  of  Jubilee  brings  with  it  to 
the  faithful.  Two  days  after  his  election,  Julius 
III.,  with  the  golden  hammer  in  his  hand,  proceeded 
to  the  golden  gate,  and  broke  it  open,  that  the  im- 
prisoned flood  of  celestial  virtues  and  blessings 
might  freely  flow  among  the  expectant  and  rejoicing 
pilgi-ims. 

The  golden  liammer,  witii  which  the  new  Pope 
hatl  broken  open  the  gate — ever  a  much-coveted 
treasure — was  this  year  bestowed  on  the  Bisliop 
of  Augsburg.  On  being  jocularly  interrogated  by 
.some  of  his  friends  what  use  he  meant  to  make 
of  the  gift,  the  bishop  replied  "that  he  intended 
to  knock  the  Lvitheran.s  on  tlie  head  with  that 
hammer."'     The  other  pilgiims  canied  back  to 


'  Sleidan,  bk.  xii.,  p.  185. 


-  Sleidan,  bk.  isi.,  pp.  till,  I'J:!. 


Ibid.,  p.  m. 
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their  distant  homes,  as  the  record  of  the  cost  and 
toil  of  their  joiuTiey,  besides  the  forgiveness  of 
theii-  sins,  "  bits  of  the  lime  and  nibbish  "  of  the 
demolished  gate,  to  be  kept  as  "precious  jewels."' 

Francis  I.  of  France  had  gone  to  the  grave. 
Literatui'c,  war,  gaUantiy,  had  engaged  him  by 
trn-ns.  To-day  he  .snubbed  the  monks,  to-morrow 
he  biu-ned  the  Liithei-ans.  The  last  yeare  of  his 
reign  were  disgraced  by  the  horrible  massacre  of 
the  Vaudois  of  Provence,  and  embittered  by  the 
painful  disease,  the  result  of  his  vices,  which 
carried  him  to  the  gi-ave  in  hLs  fifty-fifth  year. 
His  son,  Henry  II.,  brought  to  the  throne,  which 
he  now  fiUed,  all  the  exil  qualities  of  his  father, 
and  only  some  of  the  good  ones.  He  was  the  husband 
of  Catherine  de  Medici,  Pope  Clement  VII. 's  niece, 
but  the  wife  was  the  real  sovereign.  The  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany,  -with  Maurice  of  Saxony  at 
theii-  head,  besought  his  aid  in  the  war  they  were 
then  waging  with  the  emperor,  Charles  V.  He  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  them,  but  before  setting  out 
for  the  campaign  he  lighted  up  his  capital  with  the 
lurid  blaze  of  Lutheran  martyr-piles.  This  was  his 
way  of  notifying  to  the  world  that  if  he  was  the 
enemy  of  the  emperor,  he  was  neverthele.ss  the 
friend  of  the  Pope ;  and  that  if  he  was  the  con- 
fedei-ate  of  the  Gennan  Protestants  in  anus,  he  was 
not  a  part;xker  vrith  them  in  heresy.'  In  the  direc- 
tion of  France,  then,  there  was  no  clearing  of 
the  sky.  The  air  was  thick  ^rith  tempest,  which  in 
coming  yeare  was  to  strew  the  soil  of  that  land 
■with  more  tenible  wrecks  than  any  that  had  as 
yet  tlisfigured  it. 

The  only  qiiarter  of  the  heavens  to  which  the 
eye  of  Calvin  could  turn  with  any  ])leasure  was 
England  There,  during  the  yeare  wo  speak  of, 
there  was  a  gleam  of  sunshine.  Henry  "VIII. 
now  slept  in  "  dull  cold  marble."  His  "  sweet 
and  gracious "  son,  Edward  VI.,  succeeded  liim. 
Tlie  clouds  that  had  overhung  the  realm  duiing 
all  the  reign  of  the  father,  and  whicli  let  fall, 
at  times,  their  tempests,  and  ever  and  anon 
threatened  to  bm-st  in  more  furious  stomis,  were 
dispei-sed  l)y  the  Ijenign  riU(!  of  tlie  son.  With 
Edward  VI.  on  the  tlirone,  the  Duke  of  Somerect, 
Lord  Protector  of  the  Kingdom,  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  Archbishop  Cininmer  in  the  Church,  the 
Reformation  of  England  was  advancing  at  a  rate 
that  ]n-omi8cd  to  give  it  precedence  of  lx)th  France 
ami  Oei-many,  juid  make  its  Church  one  of  the 
bright  HtaiTj  in  tlic  lieavcns  of  Protestantism. 
Tlio  coun.sel  of  Calvin  was  sought  by  the  I'ro- 
tector  and  the  Primat*",  and  the  frankness,  as  well 


'  Sleidan,  Ijk.  iii.,  p.  102.  '  IbiJ.,  p.  484. 


as  fidelity,  with  which  it  was  given,  shows  the 
interest  the  Refoituer  took  in  the  Chiu-ch  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  hojies  he  rested  on  its  Reformation. 
In  his  letter  to  Somerset,  June,  1548,  he  expoiuids 
his  views  on  the  transformation  needed  to  I'c 
wi-ought  on  England.  Fii-st,  it  must  adopt  tliu 
principle,  the  only  fraitfid  one,  of  justification  li\' 
faith ;  secondly,  this  principle,  in  order  to  becoiuu 
fruitful,  must  thoroughly  2)ermeate  the  people,  which 
could  only  be  by  living  and  powerful  preaching  ; 
thii-dly,  the  Word  of  God  must  be  the  rule  as  re- 
gards what  is  to  be  retained  and  what  abolished, 
otherwise  the  Reformation  is  not  the  work  of  God, 
but  the  work  of  man,  and  would  come  to  nothing ; 
and  fourthly,  means  must  be  taken  for  i-educing 
moi-als  into  harmony  with  faith.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Protector,  Cahnn  corresponded  with  the 
yoimg  monarch,  who,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
his  able  and  fidthful  adviser,  continued  to  prosecute 
vigorously  the  Refoi-mation  of  his  kingdom.  The 
seed  sown  by  Wiclifl'e  two  centuries  befoi-e  was 
springing  rapidly  up,  and  promised  an  abimdant 
harvest.  But  the  clouds  were  to  return  after  the 
rain. 

The  young  prince  went  to  his  grave.  With 
Mary  aime  a  swift  and  terrible  i-eaction.  The  Ee- 
foiTnere  of  the  previous  reign  became  the  martyi-s 
of  the  succeeding  one,  and  a  night  thick  with 
gloom  and  luiid  with  fire  closed  in  once  more 
aroimd  the  realm  of  England. 

Scotland  was  awakening.  The  stakes  of  Hamilton 
and  Wishart  had  already  lighted  up  its  skies.  But 
its  Refoi-mation  was  too  little  advanced,  and  the 
coimtry  too  remote,  to  fix  the  eye  of  the  great 
Refoi'mer.  John  Knox  had  not  yet  crossed  the 
sea,  or  entei-ed  the  gates  of  Geneva,  to  sit  at 
Cahnn's  feet,  and  on  his  return  continue  in  his 
native  land  the  work  which  Calvin  had  begun 
in  Geneva.  But  Scotland  Wiis  not  to  be  veiled 
for  ever  in  the  northern  mist,  and  the  yet  denser 
shadow  of  Papal  sujKn-stition.  The  Gospel,  that 
mighty  mother  of  civilis;ition,  was  to  enter  it,  and 
lead  thither  her  fair  daughtei's,  Icttei-s,  science,  arts, 
antl  liberty.  The  cult>n-e  which  Rome  failed  to 
give  it,  Scotland  was  to  receive  from  Geneva. 

We  tuni  for  a  moment  to  S|>ain.  Worn  with 
toil  and  cai-e,  and  sick  of  grandeur,  Charles  was 
about  to  lay  dov^-n  the  Emjurf.  Fortune,  like  a 
fickle  maiden,  had  deserted  him,  so  ho  complained, 
for  younger  soldiei-s.  He  vvoidd  show  that  he 
could  iKjar  the  slight,  by  turning  his  back  on  ii  world 
which  wa.s  turning  its  back  on  him.  lie  made 
]iartition  of  his  goods.  Tiie  magnifictMit  Emjnro 
of  Spain  vv;vs  to  be  given  to  his  son  Philip.  This 
man  was  fated  to  develop  into  a  Nero.      His  little 
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finger  was  to  be  bigger  than  his  father's  loins. 
The  a.stnte  ambition  of  Charles,  the  sanguinary 
violence  of  Henry,  the  ferocions  bigotry  of  Francis, 
■were  all  to  be  forgotten  in  the  monstrous  com- 
bination of  cruelty,  bigotr^j',  and  lilood  which  wa.s 
about  to  reveal  itself  to  the  world  in  Philip  II. 
Alas  for  the  Protestantism  of  Spain  !  It  was  to  have 
ten  brief  years  of  flourLshing,  and  when  about  to 
"shake  with  fruit,"  and  fill  the  realm  of  Iberia,  it  was 
to  be  mowed  down  by  the  scythe  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  garnered  in  the  burning-grounds  of  Valladolid, 
of  Madrid,  of  Se^■ille,  and  of  other  cities. 

As  the  great  chief  of  Protestantism  looked  from 
his  naiTOW  foot-hold,  he  beheld  all  around  him  a 
world  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  to  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  the  old,  and  admittetl  into 
the  liberty  of  the  new.  All  Chi'Lstendom  was  in 
agony.  The  kingdoms  were  moved ;  monarchs 
were  falling ;  there  was  distress  of  nations ;  the 
sea  and  the  waves  roaiing.  But  Cah-in  knew  that 
these  were  but  the  shaking  of  those  things  which 
ai-e  destined  to  be  removed,  in  order  that  those 
things  which  cannot  be  removed  may  be  introduced. 
If  the  old  was  passing  away,  it  was  the  more  neces- 
sary to  lay  the  foundations  of  that  kingdom  which 
was  to  long  outlast  the  Empire  of  Charles  and  of 
Francis,  and  to  stretch  its  scqitre  to  tribes  and 
nations  which  theire  had  never  reached.  It  was 
now  that  he  engaged  in  attempts  to  promote  the 
\inion  of  the  Church. 

In  the  gi'eat  and  blessed  woi'k  of  union  Calvin 
began  at  home.  His  firet  aim  was  to  unite  the 
Clnu'ches  of  Geneva  and  Zurich.  In  prosecuting 
tliis  endeavour,  however,  he  studied  to  frame  siich 
a  ba.sis  of  agi'eement  as  might  afterwards  serve  as 
a  jilatfonu  for  a  greater  union.  His  aims  reached 
forth  to  the  Lutherans  of  Germany,  whom  he 
wished  to  comprehend  in  visible  fellowship  with 
tlie  Churches  of  France  and  England,  and  so  draw 
together  into  one  body  all  the  Churches  of  Protes- 
tiintism.  His  hopes  of  ultimately  reaching  this 
gi-and  result  were  strengthened  when  he  reflected 
tliat  the  Churches  were  divided  mainly  by  one 
jx)int  —  a  misundei-standing  touching  the  Loitl's 
Sup|ier.  There  is  a  reciZ  jminewe  of  Chi-ist  in  the 
Euchamt,  said  they  all ;  but  they  difl'ered  in  their 
answer  to  the  question.  In  what  manner  is  he 
jirosent  ?  He  is  present  bodily,  said  Luther,  who 
attriljuted  ul)i(|uity  or  indefinite  extension  to  our 
Ijord's  Inmianity.  So  far  from  a  Ixjdily  presence, 
.sjiid  Zwinglo,  the  Eucharist  is  only  a  memorial 
and  sign  of  Christ.  No,  said  Calvin,  it  is  more ; 
it  is  a  seal  a-s  well  as  a  sign. 

So  stood  the  matter ;  and  such,  in  brief,  were 
the  distinctive  opinions  of  the  three  clusters  of  Pro- 


testant Churches,  when  Calvin,  rousing  himself 
from  his  great  sorrow  for  Idelette,  and  setting  out 
■wath  Farel  in  the  fine  .spring  daj's  of  15-19,  arrived 
in  ZiU'ich  to  confer  with  the  niinistei-s  there — the 
firat  step  toward  the  rallying  of  the  whole  Pro- 
testant Church  around  its  one  standard,  the  Bible; 
and  its  centralisation  in  its  one  Head,  even  Chiist. 
A  far  longer  way  would  the  Reformer  have  been 
willing  to  go,  if  it  coidd  have  promoted  the  can.se 
on  which  his  heart  was  so  deeply  set.  "  I  am 
ready  to  cross  ten  seas,"  he  wrote  to  Cranmer, 
"  for  the  union  of  the  Church." 

Between  the  views  of  Cah-in  and  those  of  Zwingle 
on  the  Eucharist  there  was  leally,  after  all,  no 
essential  difference.  Zwingle  indeed,  by  way  of 
removing  himself  to  the  farthest  distance  from 
Rome,  and  of  getting  rid  of  all  her  unintelligible 
mysticism  on  that  head,  had  called  the  Eucharist 
an  "  empty  sign  " — that  is,  a  sign  not  filled  by  the 
material  body  of  Christ.  But  Zwingle's  teaching 
regarding  the  Lord's  Supper  logically  covere  all 
that  Cahin  held.  It  is  the  "  commemoration  "  of 
Christ's  death,  said  Z^vingle,  but  the  character  and 
significance  of  that  "  commemoration "  are  deter- 
mined by  the  chai'acter  and  significance  of  the 
event  commemorated.  Christ's  death  was  a  death 
endured  for  mankind,  and  is  the  giouml  on  which 
God  bestows  the  benefits  of  the  New  Covenant. 
Wlien,  therefore,  we  commemorate  that  death,  we 
do  an  act,  not  of  simple  remembrance,  or  mere 
commemoration,  but  of  aijpropriation.  We  e.x- 
j)ress  by  this  commemoi'ation  our  acceptance  of  the 
benefits  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  we  receive  tho 
Eucharist  as  God's  attesting  sign  or  seal  of  his 
bestowal  of  these  benefits  \ipon  us :  and  in  so  doing 
we  have  real  communion  witli  Christ,  and  a  real 
participation  in  all  the  blessings  of  his  death. 
"  Christ,"  said  Cah-in,  "  unites  ns  with  himself  in 
one  life." 

These  were  substantially  tho  explanations  put 
before  the  Pastors  of  Zurich  by  Calvin.  The  con- 
ference, which  was  held  in  the  presence  of  tho  Civic 
Coimcil,  continued  several  days.  A  fonnulary  was 
drawn  \\\),  known  as  the  ConseiisvLs  7'!(/urinis,  or 
Zurich  Confession,'  on  which  the  Churches  of  Geneva 
and  Zvirich  united.  This  Confession  was  afterwards 
siibscribed  by  all  the  Churches  of  Helvetia  and  of 
the  Grisons.  It  was  connnunicatcd  to  tho  Reformed 
in  France,  and  to  Bucor  in  England,  and  in  both 
countries  was  hailed  with  joy.  The  faithful  in 
Switzerland,  France,  and   England  liad  now  been 


'  "Formiilairodo  consentement  dans  la  doctrine  de  la 
Saiiito  Ci'^no  entro  les  Eylises  de  Zurich  et  do  Gentvo." 
(Kuuhat,  torn,  v.,  pp.  370-378.) 
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brought  to  1)6  of  one  mind  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Euchaiist ;  their  union  had  been  -s-ii-tually  esta- 
blished, and  Cah-in  was  comforted  after  his  gi-eat 
sorrow.' 

But  the  gi-eater  xinion  Calvin  was  not  to  see. 
.The  Lutherans  of  Gei-many  still  held  aloof,  and 
the  Protestant  world  still  continued  to  present  the 
aj3{»arance  as  of  two  armies.     Melancthon,  as  the 


But  the  more  zealous  spu-its  of  the  pai-ty,  such  as  I 
Flaccius,  Osiander,  and  esjjecially  Westphal,  clung  to 
the  consubstantiation  of  Luther  \vith  even  greater  I 
tenacity  than  when  its  gi-eat  expounder  was  alive, 
and  both  ]\Ielancthon  and  C'ah"in  saw  with  sorrow 
a  union,  which  would  have  closed  a  source  of  weak- 
ness in  the  Protestant  ranks,  and  made  patent  to  the 
whole  world  the  real  Catholicism  of  the  Refonna- 
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result  of  his  interview  with  the  Reformer  at  Womis 
(1.540),  liad  come  into  somewhat  clo.se  agreement 
■with  Calvin  on  tlio  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Su]iper. 
Tlie  Consensus  of  Zurich,  he  acknowledged,  shed  a 
yet  clearer  light  on  the  question,  and  had  brouglit 
liim  still  neai-er  to  the  Genevan  Reformer. - 


'  Euchat,  torn,  r.,  p.  379.  Beza,  CaMni  Vila,  ann.  1549. 
Bungener,  p.  297. 

-  Some  of  the  Lutherans  accused  Calvin  of  having 
changed  sides,  and  become  a  convert  to  Zwingle.  To 
show  that  the  charge  ix  without  foundation,  Rnchnt 
quotes  Calvin's  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 


tion,  postponed  to  a  day  that  has  not  even  yet  fiilly 
come. 


Supper,  first  in  1535,  in  the  Insiitutes,  and  secondly  in 
ir)37,  in  the  Formulary  of  Union  presented  to  Bern. 
These  are  to  the  following  effect :— First :  "  In  the  liOrd'i 
Supper  there  is  neither  transubstantiation,  nor  con- 
substantiation,  nor  impanation,  nor  any  other  chan^ 
physical  or  corporeal."  Second:  " The  Sacrament  is  not 
an  empty  sign,  hut  in  it  wo  tnily  partake  of  the  bo<ly  and 
blood  of  Christ  by  faith."  (Riichat,  torn.  v..  pp.  379,  380.) 
Similar  is  his  statement  to  Bullinger  :  "  We  are  thereby 
made  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  so  that 
bo  dwells  in  us  and  we  in  him,  and  thus  enjoy  his  uni> 
versal  benefits. "    (P.  Henry,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  78,  79  ) 
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We  have  seen  one  companion  fall  by  the  side  of 
the  Reformei',  we  are  now  to  see  another  raised  np 
to  till  the  vacant  place.  Within  a  month  after  the 
death  of  Idelette  de  Bure,  eight  French  gentlemen, 
wliom  persecution  had  driven  from  their  native 
land,  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Geneva.  One  of  them, 
in  particular,  was  distinguished  by  his  noble  mien 
and  polished  manners.  Calvin  recognised  in  him 
an  acquaintance  of  his  youthful  years.  This  was 
Theodore  Beza,  of  Vezelay,  in  Burgundy.  Beza 
had  enjoyed  the  instnictions  of  Melchior  Wolniar, 
tirst  at  Orleans,  and  next  at  Bourges,  and  he  had 
acquired  from  him,  not  only  a  knowledge  of  Greek, 
but  some  taste  for  the  Reformed  doctrine,  which, 
howevei',  was  overlaid  for  the  time  by  a  gay  and 
worldly  spii-it.  Not  unlike  to  Calvin's  had  been  his 
course  of  study.  His  first  devotion  was  law  ;  but  his 
genius  inclinetl  him  more  to  the  belles  lettres.  He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Latin  poets,  he  read 
them  much,  and  composed  verses  in  imitation  of 
them.  After  the  manner  of  the  times  he  followed 
his  models  somewhat  too  freely,  and  his  Popish 
chroniclers  have  taken  occasion,  from  the  lascivious 
phrases  of  his  verse,  to  assail  his  life,  which,  how- 
ever, they  have  never  been  able  to  prove  to  have 
been  other  than  pure.  His  uncle  procured  him  a 
li\ing  in  the  Church,  and  to  preserve  himself  from 
the  vices  into  which  others  had  fallen,  he  contracted 
a  ])rivate  marriage,  in  the  presence  of  Laurence  de 
Normandie  and  Jean  Crespin.  An  illness,  which 
brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  awoke  his 
conscience,  and  now  it  was  that  the  religious  im- 
pressions which  his  early  preceptor  had  made  upon 
him  revived. 

Brought  Vjack  from  the  gi-ave,  Beza  renounced 
Pojiery,  openly  avowed  his  marriage,  quitted 
France,  and  setting  out  for  Geneva,  presented 
himself,  as  we  have  shown,  before  Calvin.  He 
disciiarged  for  a  shoi-t  time  the  office  of  Greek 
])rofesRor  and  theological  lecturer  at  Lausanne. 
Returning  to  Geneva,  he  became  from  1552  the 
right  hand  of  Calvin,  for  which  his  talents,  his 
<'lo(pience,  his  enei-gy,  and  liis  coui'age  admiralily 
tittfMl  him  ;  and  when  tlie  great  chief  of  the  Reforma- 
tion  was  laid  in  the  grave,  no  worthier  than  Boza 
could  be  found  to  succeed  him. 

Beza  did  not  stand  alone  by  the  side  of  Calvin. 
A  l)rilliant  group  was  now  gathering  round  the 
Reformer,  com])Osed  of  men  some  of  whom  were 
of  illustrious  birth,  others  of  distinguislu^d  scholar- 
ship, or  of  great  talent,  or  of  venei'able  piety. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  (Jaleaceo  Caracciolo, 
Marfjius  of  Vice,  who  had  forsaken  house  and  lands, 
wif<!  and  children,  for  the  Gospel's  sake;  and  Peter 
SLirtyr  Vemiili,  whom  Calvin  called  tlie  "  Miracle 


of  Italy."'  But  the  exiles  are  to  be  counted,  not 
in  hundreds  only,  but  in  thousands,  of  whom  there 
scarce  was  one  but  contributed  to  brighten,  Ijy  his 
rank,  or  genius,  or  learning,  that  galaxy  of  glory 
which  was  gathering  round  Geneva.  Each  brought 
his  stone  to  that  intellectual  and  spiritual  edifice 
which  was  rising  on  the  shores  of  the  Leman. 

Others  there  were,  nearer  or  farther  otf,  who 
acknowledged  in  Calvin  their  centre,  and  who, 
though  parted  from  him  and  from  one  another  by 
mountains  and  oceans,  formed  one  society,  of  which 
this  sublime  spirit  was  the  centre.  There  was 
Melancthon,  and  the  gi-oup  of  which  he  was  the 
chief,  and  who,  although  they  bore  the  name  of 
Lutheran,  felt  that  they  were  in  spiiit  one  wth 
those  who  were  styled  Reformed,  and  especially 
with  the  Catholic-hearted  man  who  stood  at  their 
head.  There  was  BuUinger  in  Zurich,  and  the 
gi'oup  around  him,  which  embraced,  among  many 
others,  Pellicanus,  and  the  fervent,  loving  Musculus. 
There  was  the  peace-loving  Bucer  in  England,  and 
John  k  Lasco,  the  learned  and  accomplished  Pole.'- 
And  among  the  men  of  those  days,  who  looked  up 
to  Calvin  and  sought  his  counsel,  we  must  like- 
wise rank  the  young  monarch  and  the  venerable 
Primate  of  England.  There  were  the  Turretinis 
of  Italy,  and  the  (^'olignis  of  France,  representative 
men.  There  were  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre, 
her  great  daughter  Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  Rente, 
Duchess  of  Ferrara.'  There  were  thou.sands  and 
thousands,  humble  in  station  but  elevated  in  cha- 
racter, spread  over  all  countries  and  speaking  many 
tongues,  but  forgetting  diversity  of  country,  of 
rank,  and  of  sjieech,  in  the  cause  that  made  them 
all  of  one  heart  and  one  mind.  We  behold  in  this 
great  multitude  a  refined,  an  intellectual,  a  holy 
fellowshij),  than  which  there  never  perhaps  existed 
sublimer  on  earth.     Verily,  the  man  who  formed 


'  "  Miraculum  Italioe." 

-  John  il  Lasco  was  a  member  of  a  Polish  family  which 
had  given  many  distinRiiished  names  to  the  State,  the 
camp,  and  the  Church.  He  was  the  intimate  fiiend  of 
Erasmus  and  other  scholars,  a  correspondent  of  the  Queen 
of  Navarro  and  other  royal  persona.  Zwinglo  first  sowed 
the  seeds  of  the  Protestant  truth  in  his  uiind.  Hi- 
became  the  founder  of  the  Reformed  Cluirch  of  Fiies- 
land,  but  his  views  on  the  Lord's  Supper  corrospondiiiif 
with  those  of  the  Swiss  Churcli,  ho  was  persecuted  by 
till'  Lutherans.  He  was  invited  to  England  by  tho 
Proti>(tor  Somerset  and  Arclibishop  Cranmer.  Ho  left 
England  on  tlie  accession  of  C^ic^en  Mary,  and  ultimately 
settled  in  Poland,  where  he  liihoured,  not  without  success, 
in  the  Reformation  of  the  Polish  Church.  (See  Strype. 
Memoriah  of  Cranmer;  M"Crie,  Itnhj ;  Kra.sinski,  Sfaronin.) 

^  Daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  and  who  but  for  tho  Salic 
law,  or  as  she  herself  expressed  it,  the  cirounstivnce 
that  nature  had  denied  her  a  beard,  would  have  been 
sovereign  of  France. 
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the  centre  of  this  brilliant  assemblage,  wlio  kept 
liis  place  in  the  presence  of  so  many  men  so  dig- 
nified in  rank  and  so  powerful  in  intellect; 
whom  all  confessed  to  be  fii-st,  and  whom  all  loved 
and  reverenced  as  a  father,  must  have  been,  what- 
ever his  enemies  may  a£lii-m  to  the  contrary,  a  man 
of  many  sides.  He  must  have  possessed  varied 
as  well  as  gi'eat  qualities ;  he  must  have  been  large 
of  heart,  and  catholic  in  sentiment  and  sympathy ; 
he  must  have  been  rich  in  deep,  tender,  and  lo^-ing 
sensibilities,  though  these  may  often  have  been  re- 
pressed by  labour  or  veiled  by  sorrow,  and  could 
be  seen  only  by   those  who  stood   near   to  liim ; 


while  those  who  were  farther  off  could  but  mark 
the  splendoiu-  of  those  gifts  that  shone  in  him  as 
the  Reformer,  and  of  which  the  woi-ld  was  continu- 
ally recei\-ing  new  proofs,  in  the  expositions  and 
defences  of  Protestant  truth,  which  he  was  almost 
daily  sending  forth.  But  whether  near  or  afar  off, 
all  who  stood  around  the  Reformer,  from  the  inner- 
most to  the  most  distant  circle,  were  ever  ready  to 
confess  that  he  was  as  inflexible  in  piinciple  as  he 
was  colossal  in  intellect,  that  he  was  as  unselfisb 
in  aim  as  he  was  grand  in  conception,  and  as  \m- 
tiring  in  patience  as  he  was  unconquerable  in  energy 
and  courage. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SERVETUS   COMES    TO   GENEVA   AXD    IS   ARRESTED. 

Toleration— Servetus's  Birth — Geuuis — Studies — Commission  to  Reform  all  Religions — Malignant  Attacks  on  Chris- 
tianity— Publishes  his  Restitution  of  Christianity — Sends  the  Book  to  Calvin — Its  Doctrine  Pantheism — Servetna 
Condemned  to  Death  at  Vienne— Escapes— Comes  to  Geneva — Is  Imprisoned — His  Indictment  drawn  by  Calvin- 
Haughtiness  of  liis  Defence — Servetus  and  Calvin  face  to  face — Indecencies  and  Blasphemies  against  Christianity 
— The  Question  at  Geneva,  Shall  it  be  a  Pantheistic  Eepublic  ruled  by  Servetus,  or  a  Theocracy  ruled  by  Calvin? 


We  now  come  within  the  shadow  of  a  gi-eat  tragedy. 
But  the  hon'or  which  the  act  we  are  about  to 
narrate  awakens  is,  in  truth,  a  homage  to  Pro- 
testantism. If  a  deed  which  not  only  called  forth 
no  condemnation  from  the  age  in  which  it  was 
done,  a  few  personal  enemies  of  Calvin  excepted, 
but  which,  on  the  contrary,  was  pronounced  by  the 
best  and  most  eidightened  men  then  living  to  be 
just  and  necessary,  awakens  our  abhorrence — that 
abhorrence  is,  in  fact,  the  measure  of  our  advance 
in  toleration  since  the  sixteenth  century.  But  it 
is  Protestantism  that  we  have  to  thank  for  that 
advance. 

It  is  the  melancholy  and  tragic  story  of  Servetus 
whicli  we  are  now  to  record.  Michael  Servetus' 
was  a  Spaniard,  bom  in  the  same  year  with  Calvin, 
1509.  Nature  liad  endowed  him  with  a  lively  but 
fantastic  genius,  an  active  but  illogical  mind,  an 
inordinate  ambition,  and  a  defective  judgment." 
He  studied  wth  characteristic  vei-sality  law, 
divinity,  physic,  and  some  have  said  astrology. 
After  a  short  but  distinguished  career  as  a  lectui-er 


'  Not  to  bo  confounded,  as  Lupus  has  done,  with 
Andri'W  SiTvetus,  Professor  of  Law  at  Hologna,  and  after- 
wards Senator  of  tliu  Kingdom  of  Arragon. 

-  Henricus  Ab.  AUwoorden,  Historia  Michaclia  Servcli, 
p.  7;  HelmBtadt,  1727. 


on  the  physical  sciences  in  Paris,'  he  tdtimately 
established  himself  at  Vienne,  in  Dauphine,  as  a 
medical  practitioner.''  In  this  profession  he  dis- 
covered superior  skill,  and  in  hLs  fii-st  work.  On  f/ie 
Erroi-s  of  the  Trinittj  (1531),  he  anticipated  the 
gi-eat  dLscoveiy  of  our  own  Harvey  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.^  His  mind,  specidative,  daring, 
lawless,  of  the  scholastic  rather  th.an  the  Reforma- 
tion tyjie,  followed  its  bent,  wluch  w.as  ethical,  not 
physical.  He  spent  fuUy  twenty  years  of  his  life  in 
wandering  up  and  down  in  Christendom,  visiting 
Gennany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  venting  his  fiuieies 
and  reveries,  misettling  the  minds  of  men,  and 
offending  every  one  he  came  in  contact  with  by 
his  jjride,  self-sufficiency,  and  dissimulation."  He 
believed  that  he  possessed  the  power,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  commission,  to  remodel  all  knowledge,  and  , 
establish  the  world  on  a  new  basis.    The  more  fu 


'  AUwoorden,  p.  33. 

1  Ihid.,  p.  39. 

'  Bungenor,  p.  240.  His  theory  of  the  circulation" 
of  the  blood  oocui-s  in  bk.  v.  of  the  above  work.  It 
is  given  by  Allwoerden  in  the  apiiondii  to  liis  Historia 
Miehaelis  Servdi,  pp.  232-234.  A  striking  proof,  surely, 
of  tlu-  suljtle,  penetrating  intellect  of  the  man,  and  of 
the  benefits  ho  might  have  conferred  on  the  world,  had 
his  genius  been  wisely  directed. 

«  AUwoorden,  pp.  23- 2G.    P.  Henry,  ii.,  pp.  :G7-17G. 
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iT'iital  doctrines  of  Chi-istianity  became  the  object 
ut  his  settled  dislike,  and  his  most  -vindent  attack. 
But  it  -was  against  the  docti-ine  of  the  Ti-inity 
ijiainly  that  his  shafts  were  levelled.  Romanism 
he  had  renounced  in  his  youth,  but  neither  did  the 
Reformation  satisfy  his  gi-and  ideal  C'hiistianity, 
lie  held,  had  been  lost  at  an  early  age,  if  indeed 
it  ever  had  been  fully  promulgated  to  the  world. 
Servetus  undertook  to  restore  and  re-institute  it.' 
About  the  year  1546  he  i\Tote  to  Calvin  from 
Vienne,  to  the  effect  that  the  Reformer  had  stopped 
too  soon,  that  he  had  preached  as  yet  only  a  half- 
Reformation  ;  and  modestly  oflfered  to  initiate  him 
into  his  new  system,  and  assign  him  the  post  of 
leader  in  that  great  movement  by  which  man- 
kind were  to  be  led  into  a  gi-ander  domain  of  truth. 
He  accompanied  hLs  letter  with  a  volume  in  MS., 
in  which  Calvin  should  see,  he  said,  "  stupendous 
and  unlieard-of  things.""  Tlie  unhappy  man  had 
virtually  anived  at  pantheLsm,  the  final  goal  of 
aU  who  ill  these  high  mattere  forsake  the  path  of 
Divine  revelation. 

Cahin  saw  in  the  "  stupendous  things "  of 
Servetus  only  stupendous  follies.  Writing  to 
Farel,  13th  Febiiiary,  1546,  the  Reformer  said: 
"  Servetus  lately  wrote  to  me,  and  coupled  with  his 
letter  a  long  volume  of  his  delii-ious  fancies,  with 
the  Tlirasonic  boast  that  I  should  see  something 
astonishing  and  unheard-of.  He  takes  it  upon  him 
to  come  hither,  if  it  is  agi'eeable  to  me.  But  I  am 
unwilling  to  pledge  my  word  for  his  safety,  for  if  he 
shall  come,  I  will  never  peiinit  him  to  depart  alive, 
provided  my  authority  be  of  any  avail."^ 

The  eye  of  Calvin  .saw  that  the  creed  of  Servetus 
was  essential  jiantheism.  He  knew  too  that  such  a 
creed  struck  at  the  whole  settlement  of  Church  and 
State  in  Geneva,  and  would  sweep  away  the  basis 
on  which  had  been  placed  the  rejiublic.  Further, 
the  Reformer  foresaw  that  if  Servetus  should  come 
to  Geneva,  and  attempt  propagating  his  doctrine, 
lie  would  l)c  placed  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
choosing  between  a  pantheistic  and  a  theocratic 
repuldic,  between  Sei-vetus  and  the  Reformation. 
Sharing  in  the  univei-aal  opinion  of  his  age,  that 
heresy  is  to  be  punished  with  the  sword  of  the 


'  Dc  Trin.  Error.,  lib.  vii.,  fol.  3,  d—apud  P.  Henry,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  167—169. 

-  AUwoerden,  p.  42. 

'  Letters  of  Calvin— Jules  Bonnet,  vol.  ii..  No.  154  : 
"  Sod  nolo  fedem  me.am  interponere,  nau>  si  vencrit, 
modo  valcat  mea  authorita-s,  vivum  cxiro  non  patiar." 
Tlio  original  letter  is  in  the  Biljliothrqucdu  Roi  at  Paris. 
'I'll'.  ;uithor  was  told  by  his  late  friend,  the  younger 
M'"*  'rie,  that  he  ciamined  the  letter,  and  was  sorrowfully 

■nvinced  of  its  authenticity.  Bolsec  quotes  a  letter  of 
<  alvin's  to  Virct  to  the  same  effect,  but  its  authenticity 
Ii  doubtful. 


magistrate,  and  deeming  this  heresy  to  be,  as 
indeed  it  was,  subvereive  not  only  of  the  religious 
belief,  but  also  the  ci%'il  order  of  Geneva,  Calvin 
did  not  hesitate  to  avow  hLs  preference  for  the 
Protestant  over  the  pantheistic  republic,  and  de- 
clared that  shoidd  Seiwetus  come  to  Geneva,  he 
would  use  liis  influence  that  he  should  "not  depart 
alive."  These  words  from  any  pen  would  fUl  us 
^vith  horror,  but  coming,  as  they  do,  from  the  pf.'u 
of  Cahdn,  they  inspu'c  us  with  a  double  horror. 
And  yet  the  truth  is  that  we  know  of  no  Reformer 
of  that  age,  not  even  Melancthon  himself,  who 
would  not,  in  Cahdn's  position,  most  probably  have 
^Titten  them.^  Again  we  must  repeat,  they  caused 
no  horror  to  the  age  in  which  they  were  ^Titten ; 
nay,  they  were  the  verdict  of  that  age  on  the  case 
of  Servetus  ;  and  if  it  is  impossible  that  oure  could 
utter  such  a  verdict,  or  the  Protestant  world  of  our 
day  repeat  the  crime  of  the  Protestant  world  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  we  see  in  this  one  of  the  proudest 
of  the  triumphs  of  that  Protestantism  wliich  was 
then  struggling  into  existence  against  the  mighty 
ojiposing  forces  of  Romanism  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  jjantheLsm  on  the  other. 

In  1552,  Servetus  published  clandestinely  at 
Vienne  the  MS.  volume  which  he  had  sent  to 
Calvin  in  1546.  It  bore  the  title  of  Eeslitulio 
Christianismi,  or  "  Christianity  Restored."  This  led 
to  his  apprehension  by  the  authorities  of  Vienne, 
where  he  was  ti-ied  by  the  Inqiusition.  He  man- 
aged to  give  his  judges  the  slip,  however,  and  was 
condemned  in  absence  to  be  "  bmiied  alive,  at  a 
slow  fire,  till  his  body  be  reduced  to  a  cinder." 
Tlie  award  of  the  court  was  carried  out  by  the 
substitution  of  the  efhgy  of  Sei-vetus  for  Ser- 
vetus himself.'*  Escaping  from  Vienne  he  came, 
of  all  piiices,  to  Geneva  !  "  If  ever  poor  fanatic 
thrust  himself  into  the  flames,"  says  Coleridge, 
"  it  was  Servetus." 

"  I  know  not  what  to  s;iy  of  him,"  exclaimed 
Calvin  in  astonishment,  "  except  that  he  must  ha-vo 
been  seized  with  a  fatal  madness  to  precipitiite  him- 
self upon  destruction."     He  arrived  in  the  middle 

*  The  doom  which  the  Keformers  awarded  to  others 
for  false  dogmas,  tliey  accepted  for  themselves,  should 
they  teach  what  was  contrary  to  the  faith.  "  AVhen 
I  read  Paul's  statement,"  says  Farel,  writing  to  CaUHn. 
"that  he  did  not  refuse  to  suffer  death  if  he  had  in  any 
way  deserved  it,  I  Sivw  clearly  that  I  must  be  prepared 
to  suffer  death  if  I  should  teach  anything  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  piety.  And  I  added  that  I  should  be 
most  worthy  of  any  i>unishnient  what<."ver  if  I  should 
seduce  any  one  from  tlu^  faith  and  doctrine  of  Christ." 
(8th  September,  1.553  -Calrini  Opjt.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  71.)  If  wo 
condemn  the  Reformers  for  their  intolerance,  we  surely 
cannot  but  admire  their  devotion. 

'  Allwoerden,  p.  54. 
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of  July,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the  "Auberge  de 
la  Rose,"  near  the  lake. 

Calvin  had  not  induced  Servetus  to  come  to 
Geneva ;  he  had  in  fact,  by  refusing  him  a  safe-con- 
duct, warned  him  off  the  territory  of  the  republic  ; 
nevertheless,  now  that  he  was  come,  he  did  what 
the  constitutional  laws  of  Geneva  requii-ed  of  liini ; — 
he  reported  his  presence  in  the  city  to  the  Council, 
and  demanded  his  apprehension.'  Servetus  was 
committed  to  prison  on  the  13th  of  August.  The 
law  required  the  accuser  to  go  to  prison  with  the 
accused  till  the  charge  should  be  so  far  substan- 
tiated as  to  warrant  its  being  taken  up  by  the 
public  prosecutor.  Nicholas  de  la  Fontaine,  a 
young  student,  and  secretary  to  the  Reformer, 
entered  himself  as  accusei-.  -  The  articles  of  accusa- 
tion, extracted  from  the  writings  of  Servetus,  were 
drawn  up  by  Calvin,  and  presented  next  day  to  the 
tribunal. 

Fontaine  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  confronting 
so  subtle  and  eloquent  an  opponent  as  Servetus.  The 
Council  saw  this,  and  at  its  second  meeting  all  the 
ministers  were  requested  to  appear.  Calvin  now  at 
length  stood  face  to  face  with  his  adversary.  The 
Reformer's  severe  logic  soon  unmasked  the  real 
opinions  of  the  man,  and  forced  him  to  atlmit  the 
fi-ightful  conclusions  to  which  they  led ;  but  if  he 
put  forth  all  his  power  in  arguing  with  Servetus,  it 
was  not  to  procure  a  conviction,  but  a  recantation, 
and  save  the  unhappy  man  from  the  flames.  "  No 
great  danger  hung  over  him,"  he  declared,  "  if  he 
could  possibly  have  been  brought  to  his  senses."' 
"  Would,  "  he  sorrowfully  exclaimed  at  a  later 
period — "  Woidd  that  we  could  have  obtained  a  i"e- 
cantation  from  Servetus,  as  we  did  from  Gentilis  !"* 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Servetus  on  his 
tiial,  both  at  Vienne  and  Geneva,  showed  neither 
courage  nor  truthfulness.  At  the  former  place  he 
behaved  badly  indeed.  He  diso'Nvned  his  books, 
denied  his  handwriting,  uttered  i-epeatedly  false- 
hoods on  oath,  and  professed  Idmsclf  a  son  of  his 
"holy  mother  the  Church."  Swollen  with  insolence 
and  venting  defiance  while  at  liberty,  he  proved 
a  very  craven  before  the  Inquisition.  How  dif- 
ferent from  the  noble  sincerity  and  courage  of 
the   martyrs  of  Protestantism,  who  at  that   veiy 


'  "  One  of  the  syndics,  at  my  instigation,  committed  him 
to  prison."  (To  Sultzer,  9th  September,  1553.)  Spon,  in 
his  Wwd.ry  nj  Gcnrvn,  siiy.s  that  Sorvotns  had  boBun  to  . 
dogmatiHi!  in  the  city.  Bolsec  says  that  hi!  was  arrested 
on  the  day  of  )iis  arrival.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  lie  remained  a  month  in  Geneva. 

'  RegialKft  of  the  Council,  Uth  Au^,'U8t,  1553. 

'■>  Calvin,  Re/ut.  Err.  Hervet,  p.  517. 

*  r.  Uenry,  vol.  ii.,  p.  191. 


time  were  expu-ing  amid  the  flames  at  Lyons !  TI^^ 
behaviour  before  the  Council  at  Geneva  was  cha- 
racterised by  alternate  insolence  and  cowai-dice. 
When  confronted  only  ^vith  Nicholas  de  la  Fontaine, 
he  professed  that  he  had  not  intended  to  blaspheme, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  recant.'^  When  Calvin 
was  introduced,  he  broke  into  a  tempest  of  rage, 
denoimoed  the  Reformer  as  his  personal  enemy, 
again  and  again  called  him  a  liar,  and  styled 
him  a  cornipter  of  the  Word  of  God,  a  foe  to 
Christ,  a  sorcerer,  "  Simon  Magus."  This  coming 
after  twenty  yeare'  vituperation  and  abuse,  to  which 
Calvin's  reply  had  been  a  dignified  silence,  was 
more  than  the  Reformer  could  bear,  and  he  be- 
came heated  in  his  tm-n  and,  as  he  himself  said  to 
Farel,  "  answered  him  as  he  deserved." 

The  scene  revealed  the  man  to  his  judges.  The 
blasphemies  which  he  avowed,  and  not  less  the 
haughtiness  with  which  he  defended  himself, 
shocked  and  revolted  them.  The  Trinity  he  styled 
"a  three -headed  Cerberus,"*  "a  hell-hound." 
Some  of  the  suppositions  he  made  to  discredit  the 
Incarnation  were  simply  indecent,  and  we  pass 
them  by.  "  If  the  angels,"  he  said,  "  were  to  take 
the  body  of  asses,  you  must  allow  they  would 
be  asses,  and  would  die  in  their-  asses'  skins. 
So  too  you  must  allow  that,  on  your  sup- 
position being  right,  God  himself  might  become 
an  ass,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  a  miUe.  Can  we  be 
sui-prised  if  the  Turks  think  us  more  ridiculous 
than  mules  and  asses  1  "  Calvin  truly  divined  the 
deeper  error  beneath  these — the  denial  of  a  peraoual 
God — that  is,  of  God.  "  His  frenzy  was  such,"  says 
the  Reformer,  wTiting  to  Farel, '  "  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  Divinity  dwells  even  in 
devils.  The  Godhead  is  essentially  comu\unicated 
to  them  as  it  is  to  wood  and  to  stones."  "  What, 
unhappy  man,"  replied  Cahdn,  "  if  any  one  ti-ead- 
ing  \ipon  this  floor  should  say  to  you  that  he  was 
treading  your  God  under  his  feet,  would  you  not 
be  scandalised  at  such  an  assertion  ]"  He  an- 
swered, "  I,  on  the  conti-ary,  do  not  doubt  but 
that  this  footstool,  or  anything  else  which  you 
may  point  out,  is  tlie  substance  of  God."  When  it 
was  again  objected  to  him,  "  Then  vnll  tlie  de\-il 
actually  be  God,"  he  answered  with  a  peal  of 
laughter,  "And  can  you  doubt  it?"" 

We  have  narrated  in  former  chapters  the  war 
now  waging  between  Calvin  and  the  Council  of 
Geneva.     The  Firet  Syndic,  Perriu,  was  the  Ro- 


'  P.  Henry,  vol.  ii.,  p.  195. 

"  Allwoorden,  p.  71. 
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former's  mortal  enemy.  Otiier  membera  of  the 
Council,  less  influential,  were  equally  the  deter- 
mined opiionents  of  the  Refoimer,  and  were 
labouring  for  his  overthrow.  It  was,  in  a  word, 
the  ciisLs  of  Calvin's  power  in  Geneva — that  is,  ot 
Protestantism,  for  a  licentious  Libertinism  was 
stniggliug  to  establish  itself  upon  the  niins  of 
all  the  Reformed  law.s  and  institutions  of  the 
i-epublic.  M.  RUliet  of  Geneva,  in  his  L'lfo  wiul 
I'rUd  of  liervetus,^  has  conjectured  that  what 
temi)ted  Sei-vetus  to  enter  Geneva  at  that  time  was 
his  knowledge  of  the  State  of  Parties  there,  and 
the  hope  of  replacing  Calvin,  then  in  daily  danger 
of  banishment  from  the  city.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
fact  is  imdoubted  that  the  Libertines  perceived  the 
advantage  they  might  derive  by  playing  Servetus 
off  against  the  Reformer ;  and  Servetus,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  aware  of  the  advantage  that  might 
accrue  to   him  from  stren"theiiinr'  tlie  Libertines 


against  Calvin.  As  the  Ijattlo  went  with  Calvin,  as 
the  Libertines  seemed  now  to  prevail  against  him, 
and  now  to  fall  before  him,  Servetus  was  contemp- 
tuous and  defiant,  or  timid  and  craven.  But  the 
tacit  union  of  the  two  helped  to  bring  on  the  ruin 
of  both.  The  patronage  of  the  j)antheLst  by  the 
Libertines  wi-ought  ill  for  Sen-etus  in  the  end,  by 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  Council  to  the  real 
issues  at  stake  in  the  trial.  Tlie  acquittal  of 
SeiTetus,  they  saw,  meant  the  cxpidsion  of  Cahin, 
and  the  trinmph  of  the  Libertines.  This  put 
the  pei-sonal  interference  of  tlie  Reformer  in  the 
matter  out  of  court,  even  if  his  influence  had  not 
at  that  moment  been  at  zero.  The  magistrates 
felt  that  it  was  a  question  of  life  and  death 
for  the  republic,  and  that  they  must  decide  it 
irrespective  altogether  of  the  wishes  of  Calvin, 
and  on  the  high  gi'ouiids  of  the  interests  of  the 
State." 
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Le.wixo  Sci-vetus  in  piison,  let  us  repair  to  another 
arena  of  combat.  It  is  another,  and  yet  the  same, 
for  the  affair  of  Sen'etus  has  entered  the  sjihere  of 
•  ienevau  politics,  and  awakened  into  fresh  intensity 
the  slumbering  conflict  between  the  two  jiarties 
Uiat  di\-ide  the  republic.  Penin  was  labouring 
to  midei-mine,  step  by  step,  the  power  of  Calvin. 
Tlie  pastors  had  been  exjjelled  from  the  Council- 
tfeneral — the  assembly  of  the  whole  people.  There 
followed  a  more  direct  attack  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
iiuthority.  It  was  proposed  to  transfer  the  power 
"f  excommunication  from  the  Consistory  to  the 
Senate.  This  Wiis  to  strike  a  fatid  blow  at  the 
principle  on  which  Calvin  Iiad  based  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  State.     Should  this  i)rinciple  be  over- 


'  delation  du  Proch  Crimind  InienU  d  Genlve  en  1553, 
contre  Michael  Servet,  redigi'e  d'apres  les  documents  originaux, 
Vir  Alherl  Rilliel ;  Geneve,  1841. 


turned,  his  work  in  Geneva  would  be  at  an  end ; 
and  ho  might  leave  it  the  next  hour,  so  far  as  any 
good  puqjose  was  to  be  seiwed  by  remaining  in  it. 
The  Consistoiy  stripped  of  all  independent  jnris- 
dictive  i«wer,  moral  order  would  fall,  and  those 
halcyon  days  wovild  return  when  men  could  go  to 
the  ta^em  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  drink 
as  deep  as  they  had  a  mind,  and  disport  themsehes 
in  dances  like  those  in  which  the  pagiuis  of  old 
lionoJired  the  god  Bacelius. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  before  this,  Philip  Ber- 
thelier hiul  been  debarred  tlie  Communion-table 
by  the  Consistory.  Philip  wius  the  son  of  that 
Berthelier  who,  in  1521,  had  spilt  his  blood 
for  the  liberty  of  the  Fatherland.  As  the  father 
liad  ennobled  the  State  by   Ma   vii-tues,  the  sou 


-  Such  is  the  conclusion  at  wliioh  Billiet  has  arrived 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  records  of  the  trial. 
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thought  he  had  a  right  to  disgrace  it  with  his 
vices.  "  He  was,"  says  Bayle,  "  a  bad  liver." 
He  submitted  qmetly  to  the  excommunication  of 
the  Consistory  for  a  year  and  a  half ;  but  now, 
deeming  the  moment  opportune,  inasmuch  a.s  the 


Council  no  power  concerning  excommunication,  and 
that  to  bind  and  loose  eccle-siastically  was  to  effect 
a  revolution.  The  Reformer's  remonstrance  was 
disregarded.  The  Council  released  Berthelier  from 
the  spiritual  sentence,  and  opened  his  way  to  tho 


VIEW    OF    OENKVA    fKOM    THE    LAKE. 


•  iilf  w.q.s  running  against  the  Reformer  and  his 
'ilii  V,  he  apjieared  before  the  Council  and  demanded 
litt  it  should  annul  the  sentence  of  the  Spiritual 

•^'onrt,  and  so  restore  him  to  communion  with  the 

•"'hurch.  The  Reformer  hastened  to  the  Council, 
nd    warned     it     of    the     fatal     consequences    of 

romijlying  with  Berthelier's  request.  He  urged 
trongly  that  the  edicts  of  the  republic  gave  the 
80— VOL.  II. 


Communion-table.  The  axe  was  laid  at  the  root 
of  the  ecclesia-stical  discipline,  and  the  days  of  tho 
fienevan  Republic  were,  to  all  appearance,  num- 
bered. 

From  the  council  -  chamber,  where  the  fatal 
measure  in  which  the  Libertines  wiw  the  apj.roach- 
ing  downfall  of  the  s|)iritiial  authority  had  been 
pa.ssoil,  Calvin  hurried  to  the  prison,  where  he  and 
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his  colleao-ues  were  to  be  confronted  -ndth  Servetus. 
This  day  (Ist  September,  1553)  it  waa  resolved 
by  the  Coimcil  that  the  oral  debates  between  the 
prisoner  and  the  pastoi-s  should  be  dropped,  and 
that  the  discussion  should  henceforward  be  carried 
on  in  writing.  This  change  was  supported  by 
Perrin  and  Berthelier,  who  were  there,  flushed 
with  the  \ictory  of  the  morning.  The  proposal 
made  in  the  interests  of  Servetus,'  who  was 
supposed  to  be  mare  eloquent  with  his  pen  than 
with  his  voice,  was  adopted,  and  it  brought  with 
it  a  marked  change  in  his  demeanour,  wliich  RiUiet 
thus  describes  :  "  "S^Tiat  demonstrates  with  the 
clearest  e^adence  the  hope  which  the  pi-isoner 
placed  in  the  power  of  his  protectore,  is  the  lan- 
guage which  from  that  time  he  adopted,  and  the 
open,  fm-ious,  mortal  war  which  he  waged  against 
tlie  Reformer,  now  become  the  object  of  his  direct 
attacks.  Servetus  thi-ew  himself,  -with  aU  the 
ardour  of  a  man  well-nigh  sure  of  \ictory,  into 
a  path  where,  by  his  own  confession,  he  wished 
to  pursue  liLs  opponent,  '  even  till  the  cause  be 
terminated  by  the  death  of  him  or  me.' " 

At  the  same  meeting  of  CouncO,-  Calvin  wa.s 
ordered  to  draw  up  anew  articles  of  indictment 
from  the  works  of  Servetus,  in  the  form  of  plam 
statements,  without  any  reasoning  for  or  against. 
The  crisis  which  had  arisen  in  the  matter  of  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline  might  well,  one  should 
think,  have  engrossed  all  the  Reformer's  thoughts, 
but  he  ga\e  himself  with  his  might  to  tliis  new 
labour.  He  reproduced  from  the  works  of  the 
prisoner  thirty-ei^t  propositions,  and  appending 
neither  note  nor  comment,  and  gi^•iug  simply 
references  to  the  text,  he  handed  tliem  to  the 
Council.  This  done,  he  tiu-ned  his  thoughts  to 
the  gravel-  matter  that  weighed  upon  him.  Tlie 
resolution  of  the  Council  touching  excommunication 
was  simply  a  breaking  into  pieces  of  the  lever  witli 
which  he  hoped  to  elevate  the  republic.  Tlie  Re- 
former must  fight  two  battles  at  the  same  time. 

Time  pressed.  The  day  after  the  morrow  was  the 
first  Sunday  of  Sejjtember,  when,  according  to  a 
custom  universal  in  the  French  Reformed  churches, 
the  Communion  was  to  be  celebrated,'  and,  unless 
the  edict  were  revokeil,  Berthelier  would  then  pre- 
sent himself  at  the  sacred  table  with  the  warrant  of 
the  Council  in  his  hand.  The  Reformer,  without 
a  moment's  delay,  assemliled  all  the  jiastoi-s,  alike 
of  town  and  country,  and  putting  himself  at  their 
head,  proceeded  to  the  Great  Council.    He  showed, 


with  characteiistic  energy,  the  brink  to  which  the 
decision  of  the  Little  Coimcil  had  brought  the 
republic ;  that  that  decision  was  a  manifest  \-iola- 
tion  of  both  the  laws  of  the  State  and  the  rules 
of  Scrijjture ;  and  that  if  persisted  in  it  would 
sweep  away  all  that  had  been  done  during  the 
past  ten  years  for  the  reformation  of  manuere,  and 
render  hopeless  all  eflbrts  in  the  futiu-e.  In  slioit , 
it  was  a  revolution.  The  whole  people,  he  said,  had 
■^rith  uplifted  hands  adopte<:l  the  edict  establLshing 
the  spiritual  power  in  the  spiritual  court,  and  "he 
would  die  rather  than  tolerate,  contrary  to  lli^ 
conscience,  an  excommunicated  man  at  the  sacnd 
table."*  In  this  protest  the  pastors  to  a  man 
joined,  all  declaring  that  rather  than  suffer  tli.- 
contemplated  profiination  they  would  "  lay  dow  n 
their  offices  and  leave  their  churches."^  Tlie 
Council  answered  that  it  "changed  nothing  in  its 
decree.'"  In  taking  into  its  own  hands  tliy 
spii-itual  authority,  the  Coimcil,  it  might  be  uu- 
wttingly,  assumed  the  right  of  trying  and  adjudgiuj; 
Servetus.  It  said  to  the  Consistory,  Stand  asidr  ; 
you  are  dissolved  as  a  court  having  jurisdiction  ; 
we  assume  the  function  and  responsibility  of  giving 
judgment  on  all  persons  and  causes,  civil  and 
spiritual. 

To  Pen-in  and  the  Libertines  victory  wa-s  follow- 
ing on  victory.  The  coming  day,  they  hoped,  would 
crown  this  series  of  successes.  Whichever  way 
Cah-in  might  turn  he  would,  they  were  sui-e, 
encounter  defeat.  If  he  should  obey  the  edict  of 
the  CoiuicU,  he  would  be  disgi-aced  before  the 
people;  if  he  should  disobey  it,  he  would  rebel 
iigainst  the  magistrate  :  either  way  his  power  was 
at  an  end.  They  had  not  yet  taken  the  true 
measure  of  the  Reformer ;  or  i-ather,  they  had  not 
yet  learned  how  much  better  is  a  little  -wisdom  than  ; 
gi-eat  cunning.  By  the  simple  strategy  of  going  i 
right  foi-^vard,  the  Reformer  broke  all  the  toils 
the  Liliertines  had  woven  round  him,  and  swept 
away  alike  the  victories  they  hiul  ah-eady  won 
and  those  which  they  made  themselves  sui-e  of 
winning  in  the  futiu-e. 

Sunday  morning,  the  3rd  of  September,  dawned. 
No  more  eventful  day  had  for  centuries  risea 
over  Geneva,  or  indeed  over  Christendom.  This 
day  it  was  to  be  seen  whether  Protestantism,  which 
had  retreated  within  its  last  stronghold,  would 
recruit  its  powei-s  and  reorganise  its  forces,  and 
from  hence  go  forth  to  reconquer  Christendom,  or. 
whetlier  it  would  i-elinqiush  the  battle  as  beyond. 


'  Rilliet,  Relation  du  Proda  CrimineJ,  SiC,  p.  ICO. 
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its  strength.  Twice  already  the  great  Protestant 
movement,  after  giving  promise  of  emancipating 
the  world,  had  failed.  First  the  Albigensian  re- 
^^val,  next  the  Bohemian  uprising,  overborne  by 
violence,  had  disappointed  the  hopes  they  had 
inspii-ed.  Was  this  thii-d  movement,  which  had 
come  nearer  the  goal  than  either  of  the  two 
preceding  ones,  after  all  to  fall  short  of  it,  and 
leave  the  world  still  under  the  dominion  of  the 
larkness  ?  The  moment  was  the  most  critical 
that  hiwl  occurred  since  Luther's  appearance  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms.  In  Germany,  the  Reformed 
phalanx  was  demoralised,  thanks  to  the  sword  and 
yet  more  to  the  Interim  of  Charles.  France,  under 
Henry  II.,  was  blazing  with  martyi--piles.  With 
Mary,  in  England,  had  come  a  fiercer  tempest  of 
persecution  than  that  country  had  ever  before 
known.  Where  now,  alas !  we  hear  Calvin  pa- 
thetically exclaim,  where  now  are  Cranmer,  and 
Ridley,  and  John  a  Lasco,  and  the  hundreds  of 
othei-s  in  England  which  the  Reformation  num- 
bered aforetime  amongst  its  children  ?  Some  of 
tliem,  leaving  their  bodies  to  the  flames,  had 
mounted  on  high,  and  were  now  living  with  God. 
Otliei's,  crossing  se;is  and  mountains,  had  found  a 
home  in  foreign  lands.  On  every  side,  uj)  to  the 
iiiiits  of  the  Genevan  territory,  the  Reformation 
was  j)iirsued  by  the  tp-ant  and  the  inquisitor. 
.\nd  even  here,  if  the  sword  was  still  restrained, 
lew  and  hideous  foes  had  risen  to  assail  the  Gospel. 
The  abyss  of  Atheistic  Pantheism  had  suddenly 
ijicned,  and  a  monstrous  birth  had  come  up  out  of 
t,  which  sought  to  strangle  the  infant  Reformation, 
■\licre  the  Hydra  sought  to  strangle  the  infant 
ilcrcules — in  its  cradle.  Such  were  the  portents 
!iat  defonned  the  time. 

The  customary  hour  of  public  worship  was  now 
■onie.  The  gi-eat  bell  Clemence  had  tolled  out 
ts  summons.  The  throng  of  woi-shippei-s  on  their 
vay  to  the  aithedral  had  rolled  past,  and  now  the 
t-cots,  which  had  resounded  with  their  tread,  were 
iiipty  and  silent.  Over  city,  ])lain,  and  lake  there 
'ruoded  a  deep  stillnes.s.  It  was  around  the 
'ulpit  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  man  with  pale 
■iiT,  commanding  eye,  and  kingly  brow  who 
upied  it,  that  the  heart  of  Geneva  ])alpitated. 
he  church  was  filled  with  an  imeasy  crowd.  On 
10  benches  of  the  Consistory  sat,  unmo\ed,  the 
astors  and  elders,  resolved  to  bear  the  greatest 
iolence  rather  than  not  do  their  duty.  A  con- 
i»ed  noise  was  heard  within  the  temple.  The 
ungregation  opened  with  difficulty,  and  a  numerous 
md  of  men,  of  all  ranks,  their  hands  u])on  their 
word-hilts,  forced  their  way  in  presence  of  the  holy 
ible.     The  elite  of  the  Libei-tines  had  decided  to 


comramiicate.  Berthelier  did  not  appear  as  yet.  He 
reserved  himself  till  the  last  moment.'  Calvin, 
calm  ,s  ever,  rose  to  begin  the  service.  He  could 
not  but  see  the  group  of  Libertines  in  the  vast 
congregation  before  him,  but  he  seemed  as  if 
he  saw  them  not.  He  preached  on  the  state 
of  mind  with  which  the  Lord's  Supper  ought 
to  be  received.  At  the  close,  raising  his  a  oice,  he 
said,-  "As  for  me,  so  long  as  God  shall  leave  me 
here,  since  he  hath  given  me  fortitude,  and  I  have 
received  it  from  him,  I  will  employ  it,  whatever 
betide ;  and  I  wdll  guide  myself  by  my  Master's 
nile,  which  is  to  me  clear  and  well  known.  As  we 
are  now  about  to  receive  the  Holy  Supper  of  our 
Loi'd  Jesus  Christ,  if  any  one  who  has  been  de- 
barred by  the  Consistory  shall  approach  this  table, 
though  it  should  cost  my  life,  I  will  show  mj'self 
such  as  I  ought  to  be."" 

When  the  liturgies  were  concluded,  Calvin  came 
down  from  the  pulpit  and  took  his  stand  before  the 
table.  Lifting  uji  the  white  napkin  he  displayed 
the  symbols  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  the  food 
destined  for  believing  souls.  Having  blessed  the 
bread  and  wine,  he  was  about  to  distribute  them 
to  the  congregation.  At  that  moment  there  was 
seen  a  mo\'ement  among  the  Libeitines  as  if  they 
would  seize  the  bread  and  the  cup.  The  Reformer, 
covering  the  sacred  symbols  with  his  hands,  ex- 
claimed in  a  voice  that  rang  through  the  edifice, 
"  These  hands  you  may  crush  ;  these  arms  you  may 
lop  off ;  my  life  you  may  take  ;  my  blood  is  yours, 
you  may  shed  it ;  but  you  shall  never  force  me 
to  give  holy  things  to  the  profane,  and  dishonour 
the  table  of  my  God."*  These  words  broke  like  a 
thunder-peal  over  the  Libertines.  As  if  an  in- 
visible power  had  flung  back  the  ungodly  host, 
they  slunk  away  abashed,  the  congregation  opening 
a  passage  for  then-  retreat.^  A  deep  calm  succeeded  ; 
and  "  the  sacred  ordinance,"  says  Beza,  "  was  cele- 
brated with  a  profound  silence,  and  under  a  solemn 
awe  in  all  jiresent,  as  if  the  Deity  himself  had 
been  visible  among  them."'' 

Thau  the  transaction  we  have  just  narrated,  wo 
know  nothing  more  truly  sublime  in  the  whole 
liistory  of  the  Reformation,    that  epoch  of   heroic 

'  Gaberol,  Hist,  de  VEgline  de  Gctiioc,  torn,  i.,  p.  3U. 

-  Rucliat,  torn,  vi.,  p.  39. 

'■'  Rillict,  rp.  KJG,  167.  Rilliet  quotes  the  passage  from 
the  unpublished  History  of  Geneva  by  Gautior.  The 
sermon  wius  taken  down  by  a  notary,  translated  by  Beza, 
and  sent  to  BuUintfer,  at  Ziuicli.  Tlie  .sermon,  says 
Rilliet,  "  is  not  in  the  MS.  collection  at  <  Jenova,  where 
the  discourses  of  the  year  15.5.1  are  wuntin^." 

*  Gaberel,  torn,  i.,  p.  312;  Geneve,  1853. 

•'  Bunt'uncr,  p.  220. 

"  Beza,  ann.  1553. 
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men  and  of  grand  events.  The  only  thing  we  can 
compare  with  it  is  Luther's  appearance  at  the  Diet 
of  Worms.  If  we  abstract  the  dramatic  accompani- 
ments of  the  latter  scene — tlie  gorgeous  hall ;  the 
majesty  of  the  emperor ;  the  blaze  of  princely  and 
knightl}-  i-ajik  gathered  round  him ;  the  glitter  of 
stai-s  and  decorations;  the  men-at-anns ;  the  lackeys 
and  otlier  attendants — and  look  only  at  the  principle 
at  stake,  and  the  ^vide  and  lasting  good  achieved 
by  the  prompt  vindication  of  that  principle,  the 
act  of  Cahin  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter's,  in 
1.5.53,  stands  side  by  side,  its  equal  in  spiritual 
sublunity  and  heroism,  with  the  act  of  Luther  in 
the  Hall  of  Worms,  in  1521.  "  I  cannot,"  said 
Luther.  "  I  will  not,"  said  Cah-in.  The  one 
repelled  the  tyrant,  the  other  flung  back  the  mob  ; 
the  one  stemmed  the  haughtiness  of  power,  the 
other  bridled  the  raging  fury  of  ungodliness  ;  in 
both  the  danger  was  equal,  in  both  the  faith  and 
fortitude  were  equal,  and  each  saved  the  Reforma- 
tion at  a  great  crisis. 

These  two  acts,  Luther's  at  Worms  and  Calvin's 
in  St.  Peter's,  wei-e  in  fact  two  beacon-lights 
kindled  by  Providence  for  the  instruction  of 
Europe.  They  were  hung  out  at  the  opening  of 
a  new  epoch,  to  enable  Christendom  to  pilot  itself 
past  two  tremendous  dangers  that  lay  right  in 
its  course.  The  one  of  these  dangers  was  only 
beginning  to  be  visible.  The  conflict  waged  in  St. 
Peter's  on  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  September,  1553, 
showed  how  that  danger  was  to  be  avoided.  A 
Protestant    Churdi,    scriptiu-ally  constituted,    and 


faithfully  governed,  was  the  only  possible  break- 
water against  that  lawless  pantheism  which  w:i.s 
even  theti  lifting  up  its  head  and  threatening 
societ}-  with  ruin.  Such  was  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  heroic  act  in  St.  Peter's.  Cah-in  was  the 
fii-st  man  against  whom  the  foul  and  furious  tid'j 
of  communism  dashed  itself ;  it  broke  against 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Peter's  before  it  precipitated  itseh" 
upon  the  thi'one  of  France.  It  has  since  with 
swelling  and  triumphant  crest  overwhelmed  pai- 
liameuts  and  dynasties,  laid  prostrate  thrones  ami 
devastated  kingdoms  ;  but  in  contemplating  thisc 
dismal  ti-agedies  it  becomes  us  to  call  to  mind 
that  the  Reformer  of  Geneva  confronted  this  com- 
munism 300  years  ago,  that  he  confronted  it  single- 
handed,  and  conquered  it.  Had  the  principles 
of  Protestantism  been  rooted  and  grounded  in 
every  parish  of  France,  yielding  the  same  spu-itual 
fruits  as  they  did  at  Geneva,  how  difi"erent  would 
have  been  the  history  of  a  people  to  whom  nature 
h;is  given  a  genius  so  manifold  that  it  woidd  have 
shone  equally  in  the  beauty  of  their  ai-ts  and  in 
the  gi-ace  and  brilliancy  of  their  literature  ;  in  the 
valoiu"  of  their  arms,  and  the  equity  of  their  juiTS- 
prudence  :  in  the  purity  of  their  homes,  and  in  the 
freedom  and  stabUitj-  of  theii-  public  institutions ; 
but  who,  continuing  under  the  malign  power  of  a 
corrupted  and  corrupting  faith,  have  had  their 
great  qualities  transformed,  and  who,  missing  the 
right  path,  have  covered  themselves,  their  country, 
and  their  throne  with  the  blackness  of  calamity 
and  woe  1 


CHAPTER     XXI. 


APPREHENSION"    AND    TRIAL  OF  SERVETfS. 


'  Here  I  stand,"  ic. — Calvin  expects  to  bo  Banished— Takes  Farewell  of  his  Flock— Servetus — IWaum^— Servetus  asks 
to  Dispute  with  Calvin— The  Magistrates  Refuse- Nicholas  de  la  Fontaine — Enters  himself  as  Prosccntor  for 
Calvin — Examination  of  Servetus— Defended  by  Berthclior — Cnlvin  comes  fonv'ard- The  Council  take  the  Pro-  ( t 
secntion  into  their  own  hands — Indictment  of  the  Attorney-General — Sedition  the  Main  Charge  against  Serrctas  ) 
— Servetus  pleads  for  Free  Inquiry— His  Cause  Miiad  up  with  the  Libertines' — Boldness  of  Servetin — Calvin's 
Struggle  with  the  Council — Shall  the  Kcformer  Quit  Geneva  ?— His  Influence  with  the  Magistrates  at  Zero. 


It  seemed,  indeed,  a  small  matter  wh'.-ther  Calvin 
Khould  give  the  Sacrament  to  Berthelier  or  witli- 
liold  it.  But  the  question  in  another  form,  as 
Calvin  clearly  saw,  was  whether  lie  sliould  main- 
tain the  Keforinatioii  or  abandon  it.  The  moment 
he   should  put  thu  cousucratud  elumentij   into  tho 


hands  of  the  Libertine,  tiiat  moment  he  would  lay 
the  spiritual  prerogative  nt  the  fcot  of  the  civil 
power,  and  Geneva  would  fall  as  the  bulwaJ'k  of 
Protestantism.  To  Ikitiielier,  therefore,  with  the 
edict  of  the  Council  in  his  hand,  and  his  Libertine 
hordes  at  his  back,  Cahin  said,  No.     It  was  the 
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"  Here  I  stan:^,  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  So  help 
me,  God,"  repeated  over  again,  at  a  moment  eqiially 
critical,  and  in  the  face  of  a  danger  equally  gi-eat. 

The  Reformer  had  escaped  the  greater  danger, 
even  death,  -which  the  Libertines  hinted  would  be 
the  penalty  of  refusal,  but  exile  still  hung  over 
hira.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  Sunday  he  as- 
cended the  pulpit,  to  take  farewell  of  the  flock  from 
which  he  exj^cted  the  coming  day  would  see  him 
[Kii-ted  probably  for  ever.  He  chose  as  the  subject 
of  liLs  discoui-se  Paul's  farewell  addres.s  to  the  eldere 
of  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  and  the  scene  witnessed 
that  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Leman  was  almost 
as  touching  as  that  enacted  fifteen  centuries  before 
on  the  shores  of  the  ^gean.'  Closing  his  .sermon 
and  spreading  out  his  hands  over  his  loving  flock, 
for  the  last  time  a.s  he  believed,  he  said,  "  I  com- 
mend Tou  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace." 
The  words  were  mingled  with  the  sobs  and  tears  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  spoken. 

But  no  order  of  banishment  came  on  the  morrow, 
though  he  waited  hour  after  hour  for  it.  The  P^e- 
foraier  perceived  that  so  far  the  victory  remained 
with  him.  Left  tuidisturbed,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  other  matter  wliieh  wa-s  then  en- 
^'rossing  him,  for  he  wa-s  grappling  with  two  foes 
\t  once.  We  shall  now  turn  with  him  to  this,  in 
ivery  view  of  it,  sad  affair. 

In  order  to  an  accui-ate  idea  of  the  trial,  and  of 
the  various  interests  that  combined  to  guide  it  to 
its  deplorable  issue,  we  must  briefly  re\'iew  the 
teps  already  taken.  On  the  13th  of  August, 
Calvin,  having  learned  that  Ser^etus  was  in 
fieneva,  demanded  his  arrest.  But  Genevese  law 
I'equirod  the  accuser  to  go  to  prison  along  with  the 
ccusetl  till  he  had  shown  rea.sonable  gi-ounds  for 
ins  accusation.  Nicholas  de  la  Fontaine,  the  .secre- 
ary  of  Calvin,  gave  himself  up  in  the  stead  of  the 
Reformer.  Next  day  a  complaint  in  thirty-eight 
irticies,  drawn  up,  as  we  have  said,  by  Calvin, 
was  presented  against  Servetus.  On  the  morrow 
;lie  Council  as.sembled  in  the  Criminal  Audience 
'  Tiamber  in  the  prison,  and  Servetus,  having  been 
uterrogated  on  the  articles,  demanded  a  public 
lisputation,  promising  to  confute  Cah-in  from 
■'cnpture  and  the  Fathers.  The  prisoner  further 
irgod  that  it  did  not  become  a  civil  court  to 
idjudicate  on  such  mattei-s.  Here  was  a  door 
'peiied  for  the  Council  to  cscajie  responsibility,  had 
t  cliosen.  "  But,"  says  Rilliet,  "  tlie  magLstrates 
efused  to  entei-tain  the  i)roposal,  though  Calvin 
ur  his  part  agi-eed,  and  protested  that,  as  far  a.s 
(■■garded  him,  '  there  was  nothing   that    hs    more 

1  Buchat,  torn,  vi.,  p.  39. 


de-sired  than  to  plead  such  a  cause  in  the  temple 
before  all  the  jieople.'  "  AVhy,  we  ask,  this  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  ]  Rilliet  answers, 
"  Tlie  Council  feared,  no  doubt,  that  it  would  thus 
disposse.ss  itself  of  the  cognisance  of  an  aflair  which 
stood  connected  with  the  prerogatives  of  which  it 
had  recently  appeared  so  jealous;"-  that  is,  the 
Council  was  then  stiniggling  to  shut  out  the  Cou- 
sis-toiy,  and  to  secure  to  itself  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  the  ci%-il  government  of  Geneva. 

The  preliminary  examination  of  Servetus  ended, 
the  Council,  ha^'ing  regard  to  "  liis  replies,"  found 
that  the  charges  were  true,  and  accordingly 
Nicholas  de  la  Fontaine  was  discharged  from 
prison,  xmder  obligation  to  appear  as  often  as  he 
might  be  called,  and  to  prosecute  his  case.  The 
Council,  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Servetus 
was  guilty,  appear  to  have  been  influenced  less  by 
his  opinions  on  the  Trinity  than  by  his  views  on 
baptLsm.  The  frightful  excesses  of  the  AnabaptLsts 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  which  were  fresh  in 
their  memory,  made  the  Council,  doubtless,  view 
this  as  the  most  dangerous  part  of  his  creed. 

To-morrow  (16th  August)  when  the  Coimcil 
assembled  to  prosecute  the  affair,  two  new  parties 
appeai-ed  on  the  arena  These  were  Philibei-t 
Berthelier,  the  Libertine  opponent  of  Cah-in,  and 
M.  Gei-main  Colladon,  a  Protestant  refugee,  and  a 
man  learned  in  the  law.  Colladon  was  associated 
■\vith  Fontaine  in  the  defence  and  ])ro»«cution. 
Tliese  two — Berthelier  and  Colladon — weiv  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  parties  into  which  Geneva 
was  divided,  and  their  appeamnce  indicated  that 
the  aflair  was  tending  to  ^vider  issues  than  any 
pereonal  to  Servetus  ;  in  short,  it  was  becoming  the 
battle-ground  on  wliicli  the  question  was  to  l:e 
detei-mined  whether  Libertine  Pantheism  or  the 
Protestant  faith  should  hold  possession  of  Geneva. 
Such  is  the  inference  of  Rilliet,  who  says:  "Each 
of  the  antagonists  saw  behind  the  procee«lings 
carried  on  in  the  bishop's  palace,  the  interest  of  the 
jjarties  who  disputed  for  Geneva."' 

It  apiieai's  from  the  minutes  that,  at  this  meet- 
ing of  Council,  Bertli<>lier  undertook  the  defence  of 
Servetus,  and  strongly  argtied  in  favour  of  his 
peculiar  doctrines  as  well  as  of  himself;  Colladon 
attacked  with  equal  ardour  both  the  errei-s  and 
their  author  ;  the  violence  of  the  debate  extended 
itself  to  the  Council,  and  the  sitting,  which  was  a 
stormy  one,  was  abruptly  tei-minated.* 


-  Rilliet  (Tweedie's  translation),  p.  107. 

3    Ibid.,  p.  111. 

*  Bortlielier's  defence  of  Servetus  is  mentioned  aUo  by 
Hosct  (lib.  v.,  chap.  50,  51),  and  Beza  (ann.  1553). 
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This  scene  Li-oiiglit  foi-w-:u-d  a  more  powerful  man 
than  am  >vho  had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  pro- 
secution. Berthelier  was  at  that  moment  under 
excommunication  by  the  Consistory,  and  he  had  a 
petition  lying  on  the  table  of  the  Coimcil  to  have 
the  sentence  of  the  spiritual  court  cancelled.  It 
was  thus  tolerably  plain  that  his  championship  of 
Servetus  was  inspired  not  so  much  by  the  ■n'ish 
to  defend  the  prisoner,  as  by  his  desii-e  to  over- 
throw the  Consistory.  "  Cahln  felt,"  says  RLUiet, 
"  that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  him  to  appear, 
and  l)oldly  to  resist  the  hostilities  against  himself,  of 
which  Servetus  was  about  to  become  the  occa.sion,"  ' 
if  he  would  not  see  his  whole  work  in  Geneva  swept 
away ;  accordingly  the  very  next  day  he  declai-ed 
that  he  would  appear  as  accuser.  "  The  Reformer 
was  now  invited  by  the  Council  to  assist,  '  in 
onler  that  his  erroi-s  might  be  better  demonstrated,' 
and  to  have  '  whomsoever  he  chose  with  him '  at 
the  examinations  of  the  prisoner."-  At  the  first 
meeting  after  this,  at  which  Calvin  was  present,  a 
sharp  debate  took  place  between  him  and  Servetus. 
The  issue  was  that  the  Council  found  that  the 
charges  contained  in  the  indictment  were  proven  from 
the  books  given  in,  in  evidence,  and  the  prisoner's 
own  confessions.^  Fontaine  had  previously  been 
di-scharged  from  prison  ;  now  he  was  released  from 
his  obligation  to  prosecute,  and  the  affair  was 
taken  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Attomey- 
Genei-al.* 

The  second  act  of  the  trial  opened  on  the  21st 
of  August  Their  Excellencies  in  Council  as- 
sembled resolved  as  follows : — '•  Inasmuch  as  the 
case  of  heresy  of  M.  Servetus  vitally  afl'ects  the 
welfare  of  Christendom,  it  is  resolved  to  proceed 
with  hLs  trial."  ^  At  this  sitting,  C;dvin  and  the 
ministei-s,  his  colleagues,  were  introduced  by  the 
Attorney-General.  They  were  wanted  to  give 
their  evidence  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  woi-d 
person,  as  ased  in  certain  p;issages  of  the  Fathei-s. 
Servetus  taught  that  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God 
ha<l  no  existence  prior  to  the  Incarnation.  He 
lield  tliat  Christ  exi.stetl  from  all  eternity  only  as 
an  Idea,  not  as  a  jierson,  in  the  e.s.sence  or  bosom  of 
Gjd,  and  that  the  term  Son  of  God  is  applied  in 


'  Rilliet,  p.  113. 

=  Ibid.,  p.  114. 

'  The  nature  of  these  errors  we  have  already  stated,  but 
it  doos  not  concern  us  to  go  at  large  into  their  truth  or 
atrocity,  seeing  either  way  we  condemn  the  burning  of 
Servetus.  Our  duty  is  to  show,  as  fairly  and  clearly  as 
we  can,  the  exact  connection  which  the  Reformer  and  the 
Reformation  liad  with  this  sad  affair. 

*  Rilliet,  pp.  120, 121. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  122. 


Seriptui"e  to  Christ  Jesus  as  a  man.'  He  cited 
passages  fi-om  TertulUau,  Irenseus,  and  Clement, 
favourable  as  he  thought  to  this  opinion ;  and  it 
was  to  give  judgment  on  Sei'vetus'  interpretation  of 
these  passages  that  the  pastoi-s  were  now  summoned. 
The  ser^-ice  asked  of  them  they  rendered.  At  the 
meeting  on  the  23i-d,  the  Attorney-General  produced 
a  new  indictment  against  Servetus.  It  diflei-ed  con- 
siderably from  that  which  Fontaine  had  given  in 
when  the  prisoner  was  fii-st  arrested,  and  which  had 
been  di-awn  up  by  Cah-in.  This  new  indictment 
dropped  the  theological  erroi-s  of  Servetus  out 
of  ^"iew  altogether,  weU-nigh,  and  gave  marked 
prominence  to  his  ofl'euces  against  society.  Its 
title  ran  thus  : — '•  Tliese  are  the  interrogations  and 
articles  upon  which  the  Attorney-General  of  this 
city  desires  to  question  Michael  Seri"etus,  a 
prisoner,  guilty  of  blasphemies,  of  heresies,  and 
of  distm-bing  Christendom."  "  If  Servetus  had 
had,  in  the  eyes  of  G^nevcse  justice,"  says  Rilliet, 
"  no  other  fault  than  that  of  wliich  De  la  Fontaine 
had  declared  him  guilty  in  regaixl  to  Calvin,  his 
acquittal  had  been  sure."  "  If  Cah-in  alone,"  he 
continues,  "  had  been  concerned  in  the  affair  of 
Servetus,  all  his  efforts  would  have  been  unavail- 
ing to  secure  the  condemnation  of  liis  advei-saiy." 
"  Servetus  was  tried,"  says  he  again,  "  and,  as 
we  shall  mention  below,  condemned  by  the  ma- 
jority of  his  judges,  not  at  all  as  the  opponent 
of  Cah-in — scarcely  as  a  heretic — but  essentially 
as  .seditious.  Politics  acted  a  much  more  im- 
portant part  than  theology,  towards  the  close  of 
this  trial — they  came  on  the  stage  with  the 
Attorney-Genei-al."'  Servetus  saw  the  new  jXKsition 
in  which  he  stood,  and  strove  to  defend  himself 
agaiuEt  the  charges  of  the  Attorney-General,  not 
by  denying  that  his  opinions  were  theologicallj 
false,  but  by  ti-jing  to  show  that  they  were  not 
socially  dangej-ous,  TliLs  defence  he  followed  up 
with  a  petition  to  the  magisti-ates,  in  which  he 
laboured  to  con\-ince  them  that  his  opinions  at  the 
woi-st  were  only  speculative  ei-roi"s,  and  not  pi-ao- 
tical  .seditions  ;  and,  adds  Rilliet,  liad  he  been  able 
to  make  it  apjiear  that  they  were  "  di\'este<.l  of  all 
practical  results,  the  issue  of  his  trial  would  not 
have  been  fatal."* 

There  came,  at  tliis  stage  of  the  business,  a  series 
of   discussions   on   points    which  we  cannot  help 


•  Allwoerden,  Hist.  U.  Serveti,  p.  109. 

7  Rilliet,  p.  131.  Such  is  the  dispassionate  jiidgmeat 
of  one  who  has  thoroughly  weighed  the  documentaiT 
and  historical  evidence  of  this  melancholy  affair,  ond  who 
has  suffered  himself  to  be  blinded  by  no  veneration  fbr 
Calvin,  or  sympathy  with  his  work. 

»  Rilliet,  p.  1-tO. 
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thinking  -were  irrelevant.  Servetns  was  inteiTO 
gated  respecting  his  persistency  in  publishing  his 
opinions,  seeing  he  knew  they  were  condemned  by 
ancient  Coimcils  and  imperial  decrees,  and  the  evil 
he  had  done  or  wished  to  do  society  by  maintaining 
them.  He  replied,  with  ability  and  apparent  frank- 
ness, that  believing  it  to  be  the  truth  which  he 
held,  he  would  have  offended  God  if  he  had  not 
published  it ;  that  the  ecclesiastical  edicts  and  im- 
perial decrees,  which  menaced  him  witli  death  for 
these  opinions,  dated  from  a  period  when  the 
Cliurch  had  become  more  or  less  corrupt,  and  that 
tlie  C'hurcli  in  apostolic  times  knew  no  such  edicts, 
nor  approved  the  doctrine  of  repelling  opinion  by 
force.  These  were  tniths,  and  the  only  mistake 
about  them — to  Servetus  a  very  serious  one — was 
that  they  came  three  centuries  too  soon,  and  were 
addressed  to  judges  who  were  incapable  of  feeling 
their  force.  But  when  the  prisoner  affirmed  that 
lie  had  hardly  ever  spoken  to  any  one  on  his 
peculiar  opinions,  he  stated  what  it  was  impossible 
to  reconcile  with  the  known  fact  of  his  twenty  yeai-s' 
active  diffusion  of  his  sentiments  in  Geimany  and 
France. 

This  was  the  very  week  in  which  the  struggle 
between  Cahin  and  the  Libei-tines  came  to  a  crisis. ' 
The  authority,  and  it  might  be  the  life  of  the 
Reformer,  hung  upon  tlie  issue  of  that  contest. 
Servetus  from  his  prison  watched  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  battle,  and  was  hiimble  and  bold  by  turns, 
as  victory  appeared  to  incline  now  to  Cahin  and 
now  to  the  Libertines.  The  approaching  Sunday 
was  that  of  the  September  Commimion,  and 
Bertlielier,  as  we  have  seen,  lield  an  order  from  the 
(.'oiincil,  authorising  him  to  appear  at  the  lioly 
table. 

This  seemed  the  death  -  warrant  of  Calvin's 
l)Ower.  We  can  trace  the  influence  of  this  turn  of 
affairs  upon  Servetus.  The  Council  had  ordered 
Cah-in  to  extract  from  his  works,  and  to  present 
witliout  note  or  comment,  those  propositions 
in  them  wliich  he  deemed  false.  In  obedience  to 
tlie  order,  the  Refonner  drew  up  thirty-eight 
articles,"  whicli  were  given  to  tlie  prisoner  to  bo 
answered  by  liim.  But  Servotus'  reply  bore  the 
character  of  a  bitter  attack  upon  tlie  Reformer, 
rather  than  tliat  of  a  defence  of  himself.  "AV retell," 
Haid  lie,  apostrophising  Calvin,  "  do  you  think  to 
stun  the  ears  of  the  judge.s  by  your  barking?  You 
liave  a  confused  intellect,  so  that  you  cannot  un- 
ilerstaud  the  tnith.  Perverted  by  Simon  Miigus, 
you  are  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  things — • 
you  make  men  only  blocks  and   stones,  by  estab- 

»  See  previous  chapter.  '  Rilliet,  p.  163. 


lishing  the  slavery  of  the  will."'  To  write  thus 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  was  to  be  very  sure 
of  \-ictory  ! 

Nay,  Seivetus,  looking  \ipon  Calvin  as  already 
fallen,  no  longer  has  recourse  to  subterfuges ;  he 
no  longer  seeks  to  show  that  his  doctrines  are 
innocuous.  Throwing  aside  the  veil,  he  openly 
avows  that  he  held  the  opinions  imputed  to  him 
in  his  indictment.  He  had  drawn  up  his  self- 
accusation  with  his  own  hand. 

Calvin  instantly  wrote  an  answer  to  the  paj>er  of 
Servetus,  as  the  Council  had  required.  His  strong 
hand  thrust  back  the  unhappy  man  into  his  former 
position.  "  Injurious  words  again.st  Servetus," 
says  RUliet,  "  are  not  spared,  but  these  were  a 
coin  so  ciuTent  in  those  days  that,  instead  of  being 
deemed  excessive,  they  fell  from  the  jjen  without 
observation."  The  Reformer's  answer  w.is  given  in 
to  the  judges,  signed  by  all  the  ministei-s  of  the 
Chiu'ch  of  Geneva,  fourteen  in  number.  No  sooner 
has  Calvin  laid  down  the  pen  than,  seeing  his  own 
position  and  work  are  at  that  moment  trembling 
in  tlie  balance,  he  turns  to  the  other  and  gravii- 
conflict.  On  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  September,  lie 
appeared  before  the  Little  Council  to  demand  tln> 
cancelling  of  the  warrant  given  to  Berthelier  tn 
receive  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Council  dsclined  to 
comply.  It  retained  in  its  own  hands  the  j)0\Mr 
to  admit  or  to  exclude  whomsoever  it  would  from 
the  Communion-table.  It  strip]>ed  Calvin  and  tlic 
Consistory  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority  and  power, 
and,  of  coui-se,  of  all  responsibility  for  censures  and 
jiunishments  of  an  ecclesiastical  kind.  This  powrr 
the  Council  took  solely  npon  itself.  The  use  it 
made  of  it  will  afterwards  ajijiear. 

The  scene  that  took  place  in  the  Cathedral  of  .St. 
Peter's  the  very  next  day  we  have  already  narnitiil. 
But  the  Reformer  did  not  account  it  enough  that 
he  refused  to  obey  in  a  matter  which  the  laws  of 
the  State  gave  no  right  to  the  Council  to  com- 
mand ;  he  resolved,  although  at  the  risk  of  life,  to 
maintain  the  battle,  and  reconquer  the  lo.st  pre- 
rogative, without  wliicli  he  would  not  remain  in 
Geneva. 

On  the  7th  September,  Calvin  and  liis  colleaguf-; 
went  to  the  Little  Council,  with  the  text  of  tlif- 
Eeclesia.stical  Ordinances,  and  appealing  to  the  letti-r 
of  the  law  he  showed  the  Council  tli.at  the  OixlinanoeM 
gave  it  no  power  concerning  excommunication,  and 
that  what  it  had  done  was  a  subvei-sion  of  the  Con 
.stitution  of  Geneva.  Ho  further  craved  the  Council 
to  make  known  its  final  determination  ujxin  tin- 
point,  that  he  and  his  colleagues  might  be  uble  to 

'  KUUet,  p.  171. 
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regulate  their  conduct  as  regarded  resigning  or 
retaining  their  functions  in  Geneva.  The  Council 
took  thi-ee  days  to  con-sider  the  matter,  and,  adds 
the  Register,  it  "  commanded  that  meanwhik  M. 
Calvin  must  preach  and  do  his  duty."  On  the 
18th  September,  the  CbuncU  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  that  "  it  would  adhere  to  the  edicts  as  it 
hud  hitherto  done."'  Tliis  reply,  in  point  of  am- 
biguity, was  almost  Delphic.  Interpreted  by  recent 
acts,  it  meant  that  the  Council  saw  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  edicts  in  what  they  had  done, 
and  would  still  retain  in  their  ovna.  hands  the  eccle- 
sia-stical  government.  Still  the  Reformer  did  not 
view  it  as  justifpng  him  in  aljandoning  his  work 
in  Geneva,  and  Farel  and  other  friends  wrote  at 
this  crisis  earnestly  beseeching  him  not  to  quit  his 
post. 

MeanwhUe  Servetus  was  busy  in  his  prison  with 
his  annotations  on  Calvin's  reply.  The  unhappy 
man,  believing  that  his  friends,  the  Libertines,  who 
communicated  with  him  through  the  gaoler,  were  on 
the  eve  of  triumpliing,  and  that  the  Reformer  was 
as  good  a.s  fallen,  wa.s  no  longer  at  pains  to  con- 
ceal hLs  intense  hatred  of  the  latter.  Writing 
between  the  lines  and  on  the  margin  of  Calvin's 
document,  he  expressed  himself  in  the  following 
melancholy  terms  : — "  You  howl  like  a  blind  man 
in  desert  places,  because  the  spirit  of  vengeance 
bums  in  your  heart.  You  lie,  yoii  lie,  you  lie,  you 
ignorant  calumniator."-  There  followed  a  good  deal 
more  in  the  same  vein.     The  Reformer  was  shown 


the  writing,  but  lea-\'ing  to  Servetus  the  last  word, 
he  deigned  no  reply. 

At  this  stage  of  the  affair  the  magistrates  of 
Geneva  resolved  (19th  September)  to  consult  the 
Helvetic  Churches.  Servetus  him.self  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  that  effect.  A  messenger  of 
State,  Jacquemoz  Jernoz,  was  dispatched  ou  the 
21st  to  the  Churches  of  Bern,  Zurich,  Schaffhausen, 
and  Basle.  He  carried  letters  to  the  magistrates  as 
well  as  to  the  pastors  of  the  four  cities,  as  also  the 
requisite  documents — namely,  the  articles  of  accitsii- 
tion,  the  papers  exchanged  between  Servetus  and 
Calvin,  and  a  copy  of  the  ChrUtianismi  Restitutio. 

From  this  moment  Calvin  quits  the  scene.  The 
course  of  the  affair  was  precisely  what  it  would 
have  been  although  he  had  not  been  in  Geneva  at 
all.  His  influence  with  the  Council  was  then  at 
zero.  Ws  think  we  can  see  the  final  end  for  this, 
though  Calvin  could  not.  To  him  it  was  only 
mortifying  as  betokening  impending  overthrow  to 
the  Reformation  in  Geneva.  Writing  to  Bullinger 
at  Zurich,  on  the  7th  of  September,  he  says  :  "Were 
I  to  declare  that  it  is  day  at  high-noon,  they  [the 
Council]  would  immediately  begin  to  doubt  it." 
That  is  all  which  he  could  put  on  i)aper,  but, 
adds  he,  "  our  brother  Walther  [the  son-in-law 
of  Bullinger]  will  teU  you  more."  This  shows 
that  the  idea  entertained  by  some  that  tho  Re- 
former was  at  that  time  all-powerful  with  the 
Council,  and  that  he  dictated  the  sentence  it  was 
to  pronounce,  is  an  entire  misappreheusiou. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 


CONDEMNATION    AND    DEATH    OF    SERVETUS. 

The  Swiss  Churches  Consulted— Servetus  Demands  Calvin's  Impeachment— Answer  of  tho  Swiss  Churches— Tlieu' 
Verdict  Unanimous— Council  Condemns  Servetus  to  be  Burned-Calvin  Intercedes  that  the  Sword  be 
Substituted  for  the  Stake— Sentence  Communicated  to  Servetus- Farcl— Interview  between  Servetus  and 
Calvin— Servetus  Summoned  to  Eiecvition-His  Terror- Tho  Procession-View  from  Chumpel— Farel's  Lust 
Convorsation  with  Scrvetus-Tho  Pile  Kindled-Servetus  Dies-Gibbou-Jurisprudonco  of  tho  Age-No 
Romanist  can  Condemn  Calvin. 


I.v  the  resolution  to  which  the  magistrates  of  Geneva 
had  come,  to  lay  the  affair  of  Servetus  before  the 
Swiss  Reformed  Churches,  we  see  tho  Churches  of 
Helvetia  formed  into  a  juiy.      Pending  the  verdict, 

•  Rillic't,  pp.  170-181. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  VH,  1»5.     Euchat,  torn,  vi ,  p.  41. 


which  it  would  .seem  Srrvotiis  did  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  would  bo  entirely  in  his  favoiir,  the  accused 
took  another  step  against  Calvin.  From  his  jjrison, 
on  the  22nd  of  September,  ho  .sent  to  tho  Council 
a  list  of  "  articles  on  whicli  M.  Servetus  wishes 
J.  Calvin  to  be  inteirogated."  He  there  accuses 
Calvin    of    Laving    falsely    imputcil   to   liim   the 
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opinion  that  the  soul  is  mortal.  "If  I  have  said 
that — not  mereh'  said  it,  but  publicly  written  it — 
to  infect  the  world,  I  would  condemn  myself  to 
death.  Wlierefore,  my  lords,  I  demand  that  my 
false  accuser  be  punished,  pand  talionis,  and  that 
he  be  detained  a  prisoner  like  me,  till  the  cause  be 
decided  for  his  death  or  mine,  or  other  punish- 
ment."' Servetus  had  formerly  declined  the  civil 
jurisdiction  in  matters  theological  ;  he  now,  in  the 
hope  of  placing  the  Reformer  in  the  same  hazard 
with  himself,  accepts  that  jurisdiction  in  those  very 
matters  in  which  he  had  before  declined  it.  And 
fui-ther,  he  makes  it  plain  that  he  was  not  more 
liberal  than  his  age,  in  holding  that  a  conviction  for 
heresy  ought  to  draw  after  it  the  punishment  of 
death. 

Meanwhile  the  State  messenger  was  making  his 
circuit  of  the  four  cities,  sojoiu'ning  long  euough  in 
each  to  permit  the  magistrates  and  pastors  to 
consider  the  documents,  and  make  up  their  minds. 
At  the  end  of  nearly  a  month,  the  messenger 
returned.  The  answers  of  the  cities  and  pastoi-s 
were  given  in  to  the  Council  on  the  18th  of  October: 
they  were  eight  in  all,  thei-e  being  a  deliverance 
from  the  Government  and  a  deliverance  from  the 
Church  in  each  case.  The  verdict  eight  times 
pronounced,  with  awful  unanimity,  was  death. 
Thus,  outside  the  teri-itory  of  Geneva,  was  the  fate 
of  Servetus  decided.-  About  the  same  time  that 
the  suffrages  of  the  S^viss  Churches  were  given  in, 
an  officer  amved  at  Geneva  from  the  tribunal  of 
Vienne.  This  man  carried  an  order  from  his 
mastera  empowering  him  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  the  prisoner,  and  bring  him  to  Vienne,  that  he 
might  undergo  the  sentence  that  had  been  passed 
upon  him  Their  Ijordships  of  Geneva  replied 
that  it  was  not  their  custom  to  give  up  one  charged 
with  a  crime  till  he  had  been  either  acquitted  or 
condemned.  However,  confronting  Servetus  with 
the  Viennese  officer,  they  asked  him  whether  he 
would  remain  with  them  or  go  back  with  the 
person  who  had  come  to  fetch  him.  Tlie  unhappy 
man  with  teai-s  in  his  eyes  replied,  "  IMeRsiaiii-s  of 
Geneva,  judge  me  according  to  your  good  ])leasure, 
but  do  not  send  me  back  with  the  hangman." 
This  interference  of  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities 
of  Vienne  hastened  the  fate  of  tlie  prisoner.^ 

The  Coimcil  of  Geneva  assembled  on  the  26th  of 
October  to  give  judgment.       The  diseussion  was  a 


'  Rillii't,  p.  189. 

'■'  Tho  replies  of  tlie  matfistrates  and  piustors  of  the  four 
cities  will  be  found  in  Ruohat.  torn.  vi..  pp.  43 — 48:  and 
Dr.  Twei.-die's  translation  of  Killiot,  Itelation  du  Frocis 
Critninel,  4'c.  (Appendix). 

■■  Oabtirul,  torn,  ii.,  p.  25<J. 


stormy  one.  Penin,  with  the  Libei-tines,  fought 
hard  to  save  the  accused  ;  but  the  preponderating 
majority  felt  that  the  case  could  have  but  one 
issue.  Servetus  had  already  been  condemned  by 
the  Popish  tribunal  of  Vienne  ;  the  tribunal  of  the 
Swiss  Reform  had  unanimously  condemned  him ; 
the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian,  which  still 
formed  the  basis  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of 
Geneva,  condemned  him ;  and  the  univereal  opinion 
of  Christendom,  Popish  and  Protestant,  held  him  to 
be  worthy  of  death.  To  these  considerations  was 
added  the  horror  his  sentiments  h;ul  insj)ired  in 
all  minds.  Not  only  did  his  opinions  outrage  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  then  common  creed  of 
Christendom ;  they  assailed  with  atrocious  blas- 
phemy the  persons  of  the  Trinity ;  and  they  tore 
up,  in  then-  last  consequences,  the  roots  of  society, 
by  striking  down  conscience  within  man,  and  the 
power  of  law  wthout  him.  What  day  the 
Council  acquitted  Servetus,  it  pronounced  the  dis- 
solution of  the  State,  political  and  religious,  and 
opened  the  flood-gates  on  Christendom  of  those 
horrible  impieties  and  massacring  crusades  which 
had  already  inflicted  fearful  havoc  in  many  of  the- 
pro\'inces  of  CJermany.  Europe,  they  believed, 
would  not  hold  them  guiltless  if  they  let  loose  this 
plague  a  second  time.  Therefore,  without  consult- 
ing Calvin,  ■without  even  thinking  of  him,  and 
^de^ving  the  question  as  a  social  rather  than  a  t/i£o- 
logical  one,  and  dealing  vnih.  it  as  sedition  rather 
than  heresy — for,  says  Rilliet,  "  the  principles  of 
order,  as  then  understood,  did  not  pemiit  them 
longer  to  hesitate  as  to  whether  or  not  thej'  should 
see  in  them  [i.e.,  the  opinions  of  Servetus]  the  crime 
of  treason  against  society  "  * — the  magistrates  of 
Greneva  closed  their  Diet  of  the  26th  of  October 
with  a  decree  eondemning  Servetus  to  death. 
"  Let  him,"  so  ran  the  decree  of  the  Council,  as 
inscribed  in  the  Registers,  "  be  condemned  to  be 
led  to  Champcl,  and  there  burned  alive,  and  let 
him  be  executed  to-morrow,  and  his  books  con- 
sumed."^ 

We  recoi'd  with  horror  the  sentence,  but  it  ix  the 
sentence  not  of  the  mtigistrateji  of  Geneva  only, 
nor  of  the  mtigistrates  and  pa-stow  of  Reformed 
Switzerland  only  :  it  is  the  sentence  of  tlie  Chiis- 
tendom  of  that  age,  for  the  Inquisition  on  one  side, 
and  Mclancthon  on  the  other,  are  hoard  exprossiing 
their  concurrence  in  it.  At  this  supreme  hour  one 
man  alone  comes  forward  to  attenjpt  a  mitigation 
of  the  punishment  of  Servetus.  Who  is  that  man  T 
He  is  John  Calvin.  He  earnestly  intei-cedetl  with 
the  Council,  not  that  the  unfortunate  victim  might 
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be  spai'ed,  but  that  the  sword  might  be  substituted 
for  the  fire  ;  but  lie  interceded  in  ^ain.  "  It  is  to 
liim,  notwithstanding,"  says  Rilliet,  "  that  men 
have  always  imputed  the  guilt  of  that  funeral  pile, 
which  he  ■wished  had  never  been  reared."' 

We  must  pureue  this  afiair  to  its  appalling  and 
>candalous  teiinination.  Farel,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing from  Neuchatel  the  progress  of  the  trial,  came 
~uddenly  to  Geneva  at  its  close.  He  was  present 
with  the  unhappy  man  when  the  message  of  death 
wa.s  brought  him.  Up  till  that  moment  Servetu.s 
lad  clung  to  the  hope  of  acquittal.  He  was  hoiTor- 
itruck  when  the  dreadful  reality  disclosed  itself  to 
him.  "  He  was  at  intervals,"  says  Calvin,  "  like 
one  mad — then  he  uttered  groans,  which  resounded 
through  his  chamber — anon  he  began  to  howl  like 
cue  out  of  Ms  senses.  In  brief,  he  had  all  the 
apjieai-ance  of  a  demoniac.  At  last  liis  outcry  was 
so  great  that  he  without  inteiTnis.sion  exclaimed  in 
Spanish,  sti-iking  his  breast,  '  Mercy  I  mercy!'" 
A  tenible  picture  !  and  one  cannot  but  wish  that, 
with  its  graphic  touche.s,  there  had  mingled  a  little 
more  of  that  pity  which  it  needs  must  awaken  for 
the  sufferer  in  the  heart  of  everj'  one  who  reads  it. 
When  his  firet  paroxysm  had  subsided,  Farel,  ad- 
ilressing  Servetus,  besought  him  "  to  repent  ot  his 
sins,  and  confess  the  God  who  had  thrice  revealed 
liimself."-  This  appeal  but  re-kindled  the  polemical 
jiride  of  the  unhappy  man.  Turning  to  the  aged 
evangelist,  he  a-sked  him  to  produce  a  single  pas- 
sage from  Scripture  where  Christ  was  called  the 
Sou  of  God  previous  .  to  his  coming  in  the  flesL 
Farel  quoted  several  such  passages ;  but  Servetus, 
though  he  had  nothing  to  reply,  remained  uncon- 
vinced, and  continued  to  mingle  cries  for  mercy, 
and  api>eals  to  Chri.st  as  his  Saviour,  with  his  dLs- 
])utation  with  Farel,  in  which  he  maintained  that 
Christ  wa.s  not  eternal,  nor  otherwise  the  Son  of 
(lod  except  as  regards  his  humanitj-.^ 

After  this  lie  requested,  or  at  least  consented,  to 
spe  Cah-in.  The  Refonner  was  accompanied  to 
the  prison  by  two  members  of  Council,  for  it  was 
just  possible  that  the  condemned  would  make  a 
retractation,  and  the  tenible  necessity  of  his  death 
be  avoided.  Being  asked  by  one  of  the  councillors 
what  he  had  to  say  to  Calvin,  Sei'vetus  answered 
tliat  he  desired  to  ask  his  pardon.     "  I  protest," 


'  We  have  followed  chiefly  in  this  narration  the  autho- 
rity of  Eilliet,  because  he  has  examined  all  the  existing 
documents,  and  speaks  throughout  with  the  difpas- 
'ionateness  of  a  judge.  Any  l)ias  he  indicates  io  in 
favour  of  Servetus,  and  against  Calvin. 

-  Ruchat,  torn,  vi.,  p.  51.  Henry,  Life  of  Calvin,  vol.  ii., 
p.  218;  Lond.,  1849. 

'  Gaberel,  torn,  ii.,  p.  2G2. 


replied  the  Reformer,  "  that  I  have  never  pursued 
against  you  any  private  quarrel."  jSIildly,  yet 
with  the  utmost  fidelity,  Calvin  went  on  to  remind 
Servetus  of  the  pains  he  had  been  at  to  prevent 
him  plunging  into  these  destructive  errors  ;  and  he 
counselled  him,  even  now,  to  tiu'n  to  God,  and  ca.st 
himself  by  repentance  and  faith  on  his  Son  for 
pardon.*  But  Calvin  had  no  better  success  than 
Farel ;  and,  finding  that  he  could  effect  nothing,  he 
withdrew. 

Whose  heart  does  not  bleed  for  the  unhajijiy 
man  !  We  feel  a  compa.s.siou  and  sorrow  for  Ser- 
vetus such  as  we  feel  for  no  martyr.  The  men 
■who  died  for  the  Gospel  were  upheld  by  the 
greatness  and  jiLstice  of  their  cause.  lustciul  of 
falling  prostrate  before  their  judges,  they  stood 
erect,  their  faces  shining  with  the  light  of  faith. 
They  trod  the  path  to  the  fire,  not  with  serenity 
only,  but  ■with  songs  of  holy  triumph,  knowing 
that  "  one  like  unto  the  Sou  of  Man "  would 
descend  and  stand  beside  them  in  the  midst  of  the 
flames.  But,  alas  !  where  shall  Servetus  look  for 
consolation  in  his  hour  of  agony  \  On  whose  arm 
shall  he  lean  when  he  goes  forth  to  die  ?  and  who 
will  be  his  companion  when  he  stands  at  the  stake ! 
The  Trinity  wa.s  to  him  "a  Cerberas."  From  that 
Son  to  whom  the  Father  said,  "  Thy  throne,  O  God, 
is  for  ever  and  ever,"  and  who  is  "  able  to  save  to 
the  uttermost,"  and  from  that  Holy  Spii-it  "  who 
is  the  Comforter,"  his  creed  shut  him  out.  And 
now,  when  the  storm  comes  down  upon  him  in  a 
violence  so  tennfic,  he  is  •without  a  shelter.  No 
rock  can  he  find  on  which  to  stay  his  feet  amid 
the  surging  billows.  At  the  gates  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation on  which  Christendom  is  entering  st^iiids 
Ser\'etus,  a  monument  of  salt,  to  show  the  world 
how  little  power  there  is  in  a  creed  emptied  of 
all  the  great  verities  of  revelation,  to  sustain  the 
soul  amid  the  grand  and  dread  eventualities  of 
existence. 

As  yet  Servetus  was  ignorant  that  he  was  to  die 
by  fire.  Calvin  had  earnestly  besought  the  Council 
that  the  miserable  man  might  be  spared  this  ter- 
rible suqirise,  but  he  had  pleaded  in  vain.  The 
magistrates  would  not  jiermit  him  to  influence  their 
proceedings  in  the  matter,  even  to  the  extent  of 
substituting  the  sword  for  the  stake.  It  was  the 
morning  of  the  27th  of  October,  the  day  nanie<l 
for  execution ;  Farel  and  some  ministei-s  from  the 
country  were  ■with  liim  as  early  as  seven  o'clock. 
The  precious  hours  would  seem  to  have  passed  in 
wretched  polemical  discussions  on  the  pai-t  of  the 

<  Rilliet.  p.  212.  Euchat,  torn,  vi.,  p.  51.  Henry,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  218,  210. 
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condemned,  who  seemed  more  intent  on  triumpliing 
in  the  argument  with  the  pastors,  than  prevailing 
in  his  suit  at  the  gates  of  the  Eternal  Mercj-.  It 
was  now  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant,  accompanied  by  the  Secretaiy  of  Jus- 


which  doomed  him  "to  be  fastened  to  a  stake,  and 
burned  alive,  till  his  body  be  reduced  to  ashes," 
fallen  on  his  tars,  when  he  cast  himself  at  the  feet 
of  his  judges,  entreating  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  die  by  the  sword,"  ^  saying  that  if  he  had  en-ed, 


EltVETUs    ON    Hl^    WAY    TO    EXECITIOX. 


tico,  entered  the  prison,  and  addressed  Seiwetus  in 
the  customary  words,  "  Conic  with  me  and  hear 
tlie  good  pleasure  of  my  loitls."'  He  was  led 
before  the  court.  "  The  staff  was  broken  over  his 
liead,"'  as  was  the  wont  with  criminals  adjudged 
to  death,  and  the  sentence  was  then  read  by  the 
presiding  gjrndic.       Scarcely    had    the    hist  words, 

'  Eilliet,  p.  213.  '  Eucliat,  torn,  vi.,  p.  51. 


ho  had  ci'red  through  ignorance,  and  that  his 
0])inions  were  conformable  to  the  Word  of  CJtxl 
Tlie  syndics  remained  inexorable.  Tiirning  to  tlie 
piisoncr,  Farel  said  that  he  must  first  disavow  his 
errors,  and  tlien  ask  forgiveness.  Again  Sorvetus 
obte.sted  liis  innocence,  sajnng  that  he  was  being 
l"d  to  death  as  a  sacrifice,  and  that  he  pniyed  God 


>  AUvroerden,  p.  118. 
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to  forgive  liis  accusers.  Farel,  with  a  sternne.ss 
which  is  at  least  remarkable,  threatened,  should 
Servetus  persist  in  these  protestations  of  innocence, 
to  leave  him,  and  not  go  with  him  to  the  stake. 
The  wretched  man,  feeling  that  in  parting  \vith 
Farel  he  was  parting  with  the  last  poor  remnant  of 
human  sympathy  and  comfort  left  him,  held  his 
peace.' 

Doom  has   been  spoken,   and  now  the  proces- 
sion is  marshalled  and    descends  the  steps  of  the 


horseback.  Aghast,  trembling,  and  pallid  with 
terror,  the  white-haired  Farel  by  his  side,  Servetus 
appears  in  the  midst  of  the  archers  that  form  his 
escort.  A  crowd,  smaller  than  usually  assists  at 
such  sights,  brings  uj)  the  rear.  The  executioners 
had  gone  on  before  to  prepare  the  funeral  pile. 
The  procession  issued  from  the  city  by  the  gate 
of  St.  Anthony.  They  leave  on  the  left  the  spot, 
now  bare,  where  stood  the  celebrated  Faubourg 
and  Church  of  St.  Victor,  razed  in   1534  for  the 


S-'^^^'"lSft    iP'- 


town-hall.     The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Herald, 
in   the   insignia  of  their  office,  head  the  way  on 


'  Gaberel,  torn,  ii.,  p.  264. — On  both  sides  we  see  a 
resoluteness,  a  tenacity,  and  a  depth  of  conviction  which 
many  in  this  age  will  have  groat  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing. On  the  one  aide  there  is  not  a  word  of  yielding;  on 
the  other  not  a  word  of  consolation.  It  does  not  seom  to 
have  occurred  to  Servetus,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  to  save 
himself  by  a  false  retractation;  nor  docs  Farel  believe 
it  possible  to  utter  one  word  of  comfort  or  hope  till 
Servetus  has  been  brought  to  renounce  those  doctrines 
which  he  hold  to  bo  fatal.  Tliis  imparts  to  the  one 
side  the  air  of  obstinacy,  to  the  other  the  aspect  of 
Boverity.  The  earnestness  of  the  sixteenth  century  is, 
wo  bulif^ve,  the  key  to  a  scene  that  appears  to  ua  extra- 
ordinary. 

81 — VOL.    II. 


defence  of  the  city  ;  on  the  right  are  the  downs  of 
Plain  Palais,  the  Campus  Marlins  of  Geneva.  The 
one  recalled  the  sacrifices  of  the  citizens  for  liljerty, 
the  other  their  gala-days  of  civic  festival  and 
military  pomp.  In  the  south,  about  two  miles 
from  tlie  city  gates,  rose  the  little  eminence  of 
Champel,  on  the  s\imniit  of  wjiich  the  stake  had 
been  fixed.'  Sobs  and  ejaculatory  prayers  burst 
from  Servebus  as  he  pursued  his  brief  and  bitter 

-  On  the  level  or  summit  of  Champel,  says  Rillict, 
and  not  at  the  spot  called  Champ  du  Bourreau,  should 
be  placed  the  theatre  of  oiecutions.  The  latter  place 
was  the  cemetery  of  the  oieouted.  (Relation,  &c.,  p.  222, 
foot-note.) 
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pilgrimage  to  the  fire.  "  O  God  ! "  lie  cried,  '•  deliver 
my  soul.  Jesus,  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father,  hare 
mercy  on  me."  Farel  has  no  word  of  solace  to 
offer ;  he  moves  along  by  the  side  of  Sei-vetus,  half 
in  son-ow,  half  in  anger;  this  to  us  looks  heart- 
less— nay,  cruel ;  but  Farel  doubtless  felt  that 
consolation  he  could  not  offer  ■\Hthout  being  in- 
sincere, and  doing  violence  to  his  own  convic- 
tions. It  was  his  uprightness  that  made  him 
look  so  stem,  for  the  more  earnest  he  was  for  the 
true  weKare  of  the  imhappy  man  he  was  accom- 
panying to  the  stake,  all  the  more  did  he  strive  to 
bring  him  to  place  his  eternal  hopes,  not  upon  the 
man-God,  but  upon  the  God-man.' 

The  melancholy  procession  had  now  amved  at 
Champel.  The  stake  that  rose  on  its  summit  was 
the  one  dark  object  in  a  scene  otherwise  fidl  of 
light  and  beauty.  The  vast  plain,  which  lay  out- 
spread around  the  spot,  wore  a  cai-pet  of  the 
richest  foliage,  now  beginning  to  be  chequered  with 
the  autumnal  tints.  The  far-off  moimtains  were 
tipped  with  the  first  silver  of  winter.  In  the  centre 
of  the  immense  picture  gleamed  the  blue  Leman, 
a  miiTor  of  polished  steel.  On  the  south  of  it  were 
seen,  rushing  along  in  their  winding  course,  the 
snow-grey  watera  of  the  Arve.  On  the  north  was 
the  mighty  amphitheatre  of  the  woody  Jura,  which, 
entering  France  and  sweeping  down  towards 
Savoy,  showed  its  massy  rampart  cleft  in  the  south- 
west to  give  passage  to  the  Rhone.  In  this  assem- 
blage of  riches  one  object  alone  appeared  in  naked 
desolation.  At  some  distance  rose  the  steep,  baiTen, 
rocky  Sal^ve,  its  blackness  tyjjical  of  the  tragedy 
transpiring  on  the  summit  of  the  little  Champel, 
on  which  it  looked  down. 

Farel  asks  him  whether  he  has  wife  or  child,  and 
would  wish  to  make  his  will  ?  Servetus  makes 
him  no  answer.'  He  asks  again  whether  he  has 
anything  else  to  say,  hoping  till  the  last  moment  to 
hear  him  confess  a  Di\"ine  Redeemer.  Sighing 
deeply,  Servetus  exclaims,  "  O  God !  O  God  ! " 
Farel  bids  him  ask  the  prayere  of  the  people.  He 
does  so ;  Farel  uniting  his  own  exhortations  to  the 
same  effect  to  the  bystanders.^  While  these  sup- 
plications are  being  offered  in  silence,  Ser\'etu8 
mounts  the  pile  and  seats  himself  on  the  log  of 
wood  which  had  been  placed  there  for  that  pui-pose. 


'  Servetus  eupplicated  Christ  aa  the  "Son  of  the 
Et«mal  Father,"  but  he  would  not  acknowledge  him  as 
the  "  Eternal  Son  of  the  Father."  In  short,  he  saw  in 
the  Incarnation,  not  "God  in  the  likeness  of  flesh,"  but 
flesh  in  the  likeness  of  God. 

'  AUwoerden,  p.  123. 

'  See  ertnict  from  Farel's  letter  to  Hottinger — R»chat, 
torn,  vi.,  pp.  51,  W.     Cuii-ini  Opp.—Re/ut,  Error.  Serveti. 


He  was  fastened  to  the  stake  by  an  iron  chain  put 
roimd  his  body,  and  a  rope  twisted  roimd  his  neck. 
The  executioner  now  kindled  the  torch,  aad,  ap- 
proaching the  pUe,  set  the  to  the  wood.  At  the  first 
glare  of  the  flames  Servetus  gave  a  shriek  so  tenible 
that  it  made  the  crowd  fall  back.*  On  his  head 
was  a  wi-eath,  woven  of  sti-aw  and  leaves,  spimkled 
T^ith  biimstone,  the  sooner  to  suflbcate  him.  His 
book,  RestitutioChristiaiiismi,  was  bound  to  his  side, 
to  be  consiuned  with  him.'  The  fire  burned  but 
slowly,  and  he  lived  for  half-an-hoiu-  at  the  stake.' 
Some  narratoi-s  say  that  a  little  before  expiring  he 
cried  aloud,  "Jesus,  Thou  Son  of  the  Eternal  God, 
have  mercy  upon  me  ! "  He  saj's,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  he  protested  "  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  whole  Cluistian  world,  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity." 

A  gi-eat  historian  exclaims  that  the  stake  of 
Servetus  caused  him  greater  hoiTor  than  all  the 
autos-da-fe  of  Rome.  A  signal  inconsistency — 
as  the  burning  of  Servetus  in  a  Protestant 
republic  was — may  no  doubt  strike  one  more 
than  does  a  course  of  crime  steadily  and  per- 
sistently pui'sued ;  but  surely  that  mind  is 
strangely  constituted  which  is  less  moved  to  com- 
miseration by  thousands  of  victims  than  by  one 
victim.  The  same  century  which  witnessetl  the 
pOe  of  Servetus  saw  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
fires  kindled  by  the  Church  of  Rome'  for  the 
burning  of  Protestants.  But  we  by  no  means 
plead  the  latter  fact  as  a  vindication  of  the  fonuer. 
We  deplore — we  condemn — this  one  pile.  It  wa.s 
a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  Protestantism. 
To  say  more  on  this  head,  writing  as  we  do  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  would  be  simply  to  declaim. 

But  let  us  not  commit  the  injustice  of  Gibbon 
and  those  who  have  followed  him.  Let  us  not  select 
one  of  the  actors,  and  make  him  the  scapegoat  of  his 
age.  We  have  striven  to  give  an  impai-tial  statement 
of  facts,  that  the  reader  may  know  the  precise  share 
wliich  Cah4n  had  in  this  transaction,  and  the  exact 
amount  of  condemnation  to  mete  out  to  him.  CahTU 
infonned  the  Council  of  Servetus'  arrival  in  Geneva; 


*  Allwoerden,  p.  124. 

'  /*id.,  p.  123. 

'  Ibii. 

'  "Everywhere  else  but  in  a  Reformed  city,"  aaya 
Rilliet,  "  he  [Servetus]  might  have  perished  without  his 
memory  recalling  anything  but  a  funeral  pile  and  a 
victim  "  (p. 223).  And  we  may  add  that,  but  for  the  "  fierce 
light  that  bums"  on  Calvin,  and  the  fact  that  his  official 
duty  connected  him  with  the  trial,  his  name  would  have 
been  scarcely  more  asBooiated  with  the  death  of  Ser- 
vetus than  is  that  of  Melancthon  or  Viret,  or  any  other 
Reformer  who  was  then  alive,  and  wlio  shared  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  afloir  equally  with  liirn. 
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he  di-ew  up  the  articles  of  indictment  from  the 
writings  of  Servetus,  the  first  time  at  his  own  in- 
stance, and  the  second  time  at  the  Council's  order ; 
and  he  maintained  these  when  face  to  face  with 
Servetus  before  the  syndics.  All  this  he  could  not 
decline  to  do  without  neglect  of  duty  as  president 
of  the  Consistory.  All  this  he  was  bound  to  do  by 
the  law  of  the  State.  If  we  are  to  be  discriminating 
in  our  censure,  we  must  go  farther  back  than  the 
denunciation  given  in  to  the  Council,  and  come  to 
the  order  of  things  established  at  Geneva,  which 
rendered  this  form  of  procedure  in  such  cases  im- 
perative. It  was  a  vicious  jurisprudence  ;  bvit  it 
was  the  jurisprudence  of  former  ages,  and  of  that 
age,  and  the  jurisprudence  freely  adopted  by  the 
citizens  of  Geneva.  Those  who  condemn  Calvin 
for  conforming  to  it  in  a  matter  of  public  duty,  are 
in  reality  condemning  him  for  not  being  wiser  in 
judicial  matters  than  all  previous  ages,  his  own  in- 
cluded, and  for  not  doing  what  there  is  no  pi-oof  he 
had  power  to  do,  namely,  changing  the  Jaw  of  the 
State,  and  the  opinions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Beyond  what  we  have  stated  Calvin  had  no  in- 
fluence, and  tried  to  exert  none. 

We  further  grant  that  Calvin  wished  a  convic- 
tion, and  that  he  approved  of  the  sentence  as  just 
— nay,  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  it,  having 
:espect  to  the  alternative  of  acquittal — namely,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Reformation  from  Geneva.  We 
condemn  him  for  these  views ;  but  that  is  to 
condemn  liim  for  living  in  the  sixteenth  and  not 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  we  condemn  not 
him  alone,  but  his  age,  for  all  who  lived  with  him 
shared  these  views,  and  believed  it  a  duty  to  punish 
heresy  with  death  ;  although  even  already  Calvin, 
as  apjjeare  from  his  book  of  the  following  year, 
had  separated  himself  from  the  Romish  idea  that 
heresy  is  to  be  punished  as  heresy — is  to  be  smitten 
)y  the  sword,  though  it  should  exist  only  in  the 
depth  of  one's  bosom.  He  would  have  the  heretic 
laiiished  only  when  he  promulgates  his  opinions  to 
he  disturbance  of  society.  This  is  to  come  very 
near — nearer  ]ierha]is  than  any  other  man  of  his 
lay  came — to  the  modem  doctrine  of  toleration. 

But  further,  it  is  only  Protestants  who  are 
■ntitled  to  find  fault  with  Calvin.  No  Romanist 
■an  utter  a  word  of  condemnation.  No  Romanist 
>f  Calvin's  own  age  did  condemn  him,'  and  no  more 
■an  any  Romanist  of  ours.  The  law  of  the  Romish 
>vorld  to  this  day  a'warda  death  by  burning  to  heresy ; 


Uolsec,  the  bitterest  of  all  Calvin'a  enemies,  speaking 
't  .Servetus,  says  that  lie  experienced  "  no  re^et  at  the 
li'iith  of  so  monstrous  a  heretic,"  and  adds  that  "  he  was 
mworthy  to  converse  with  men."    (Bungener,  p.  239.) 


and  the  Romanist  who  condemns  the  aflfair  of  Ser- 
vetus, condemns  what  his  Chiirch  then  accounted, 
and  still  accounts,  a  righteous  and  holy  deed ;  and 
so  condemns  his  Church,  and  himself  not  less,  as  a 
member  of  it.  He  viitually  declares  that  he  ought 
to  be  a  Protestant. 

To  Calvin,  above  all  men,  we  owe  it  that  we  are 
able  to  rise  above  the  error  that  misled  liis  age. 
And  when  we  think,  with  profound  regret,  of  this 
one  stake  planted  by  Protestant  hands,  surely  we 
are  bound  to  reflect,  ■with  a  gratitude  not  less  pro- 
found, on  the  thousands  of  stakes  which  the  teaching 
of  Calvin  has  prevented  ever  being  set  up.^ 

-  We  are  precluded  from  hearing  Calvin  in  his  own 
defence,  because  the  death  of  Servetus  was  not  brought 
as  a  charge  against  him  during  his  lifetime.  Still  ho 
refers  twice  to  this  affair  in  rebutting  general  accusa- 
tions, and  it  is  only  fair  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  In 
his  Declaration  upon  the  Errors  of  Servetus,  published  a 
few  months  after  hia  execution,  Calvin  says :  "  I  made  no 
enti'eaties  that  he  might  be  punished  with  death,  and  to 
what  I  say,  not  only  will  all  good  people  bear  witness, 
but  I  defy  even  the  wicked  to  say  the  contrary."  In 
1558  he  published  his  Defence  of  the  Secret  Providence 
of  God.  The  book  was  translated  into  English  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Cole,  D.D.,  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 
In  that  work,  pp.  128,  129  (English  translation),  is 
the  following  passage,  in  which  Calvin  is  appealing 
to  his  opponents  :— "  For  what  particular  act  of  mine 
you  accuse  me  of  cruelty  I  am  anxious  to  know.  I 
myself  know  not,  unless  it  be  with  reference  to  the 
death  of  your  great  master,  Servetus.  But  that  I 
mysalf  earnestly  entreated  that  he  might  not  be  put 
to  death  his  judges  themselves  are  witnesses,  in  the 
number  of  whom  at  that  time  two  were  his  staunch 
favourers  and  defenders."  This  would  be  decisive,  did 
the  original  fully  bear  out  the  English  rendering.  Calvin's 
words  are — "  Ssevitiam  meam  in  quo  accuses,  audire 
cupio :  nisi  forte  in  magistri  tui  Serveti  mortc,  pro  quo 
tamen  me  fuisse  deprecatum  testes  sunt  ipsi  judiccs,  ex 
quorum  numero  tunc  duo  erant  strenui  ejus  patroni." 
(0pp.  Calvi.ni,  vol.  viii.,  p.  646.)  The  construction  of  the 
words,  we  think,  requires  that  the  important  clause 
should  be  read  thus — I  myself  know  not  that  act,  unless 
it  bo  with  reference  to  your  master,  Servetus,  for  whom 
I  myself  earnestly  interceded,  as  his  judges  themselves 
are  witnesses,  &c.  If  Calvin  liad  said  that  he  earnestly 
entri-ated  that  Servetus  should  not  be  put  to  death,  we 
should  have  been  compi^lled  to  believe  he  hiul  changed 
his  mind  at  the  last  mouii>nt.  But  we  do  not  think  his 
words  imply  tliis.  As  we  read  them  they  perfectly  agree 
with  all  the  facts.  Now  that  M.  Rilliet  do  CandoUe  has 
published  the  whole  process,  the  following  propositions 
are  undeniable  :— 1.  That  Calvin  wished  for  a  capital  sen- 
tence :  he  had  intimated  this  as  early  as  1546  in  his  letter 
to  Farel.  2.  That  when  the  time  came  the  Council  of 
(Geneva  had  taken  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power 
into  their  own  hands.  3.  That  the  part  Calvin  acted 
was  simply  his  statutory  duty.  4.  That  ho  had  no 
power  either  to  condemn  or  save  Servetus.  5.  That  the 
only  party  in  Christendom  that  wished  an  acquittal  were 
the  Libertines.  G.  That  their  object  was  the  overthrow 
of  the  Reformation  in  Geneva.  7.  That  the  sentence 
of  the  Council  was  grounded  mainly  on  the  political 
and  social  consequences  of  Servetus'  teaching.  8.  That 
Calvin  laboured  to  substitute  decapitation  for  burning. 
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Intense  interest  still  attached  to  the  great  move- 
ment and  its  head-quarters,  the  little  town  of 
Geneva,  around  which  the  clouds  of  war  and  danger 
were  gathering  heavier  every  day,  though  an  unseen 
Hand  withheld  them  from  bursting. 

There  sat  the  man  whom  the  death  of  Luther 
had  left  the  one  great  chief  of  the  movement. 
With  brow  erect,  and  eye  steadfast  and  calm,  he 
surveys  the  scene  of  thi'eatening  and  agitation  which 
discloses  itself  far  and  near  around  him.  He  was 
assailed  by  all  passions,  and  by  every  party,  by  the 
democracy  below  and  by  the  kings  above;  the  Re- 
former, nevertheless,  pursued  his  task  with  Herculean 
strength,  and  saw  his  work  year  by  year  taking 
deeper  root,  and  extending  wider  on  all  sides. 
Luther's  energies  declined  as  his  years  advanced, 
and  he  had  the  mortification,  before  he  went  to  his 
grave,  of  seeing  the  Reformation  in  Germany  be- 
ginning to  lose  the  purity  to  which  it  owed  the 
splendour  of  its  early  morning,  and  the  power  that 
made  it  in  its  noon  the  ruler  of  the  Teutonic 
nations.  But  Calvin's  latter  years  were  his  most 
triumphant,  for  neither  did  his  powei-s  decay  nor  his 
work  stand  still ;  on  the  contrary,  the  one  continued 
to  strengthen,  and  the  other  to  advance,  till  his  last 
hour  on  earth.  His  first  yeai-s  had  been  spent  in 
elaborating  the  scheme  of  Chi-istian  doctrine  :  his 
next  were  passed  in  constructing  a  spiritual  machi- 
nery, through  which  his  docti-ine  might  operate,  and 
its  influence  be  tested  in  purifying  and  elevating 
society ;  hence  hL<5  efforts  to  hold  Geneva,  and  to 
quell  the  infidel  democracy,  whose  instincts  taught 
it  that  its  greatest  enemy  was  Calvin's  Gospel,  and 
that  it  must  crush  it  or  be  crushed  by  it.  Having 
made  good  Geneva  a.ii  a  ba-sis  of  Protestant  opera- 
tions, Calvin's  third  period  wa.s  pa,ssed  in  planting 
his  system  abroad,  and  guiding,  by  his  writings 
and  letters,  the  Rcfoniiation  in  France,  England, 
8witz(Tland,  Poland,  and  other  countries.  Tliere 
was  no  land  where  Calvin  was  not  present. 

Geneva,  while  tlie  Refonner  lived  in  it,  wa.s 
continually  opening  its  gates  to  give  asylum  to  the 


persecuted  of  other  countries.  The  same  gates  were 
continually  opening  to  let  those  go  forth  who  were 
returning  to  the  field  of  labour,  or  it  might  be 
of  martyrdom.  We  can  give  here  only  a  few  in- 
stances. 

One  day,  in  the  summer  of  1553,  a  missionary 
was  commissioned  to  cany  a  letter  from  Calvin, 
"  To  the  faithful  dispei-sed  in  some  isles  of  France." 
His  name  was  Philibert  Hamelin,  and  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  coast  of  Saintonge,  where  a  yoimg 
flock  were  much  in  want  of  some  one  to  organise 
and  instruct  them.  Hamelin,  a  native  of  Tours, 
was  the  first  preacher  of  the  Reformed  doctrine  in 
Saintes.  He  was  seized  in  that  town,  but  escaping 
death  by  almost  a  miracle,  he  came  to  Geneva, 
where  he  followed  the  calling  of  a  printer.  But  the 
ardour  of  his  zeal  would  not  sufier  him  to  remain 
in  his  asylum.  He  set  out  to  revisit  hLs  brethren, 
"  disperaed  among  the  isles,"  witli  this  letter,  in 
which  Calvin,  addressing  these  young  conveils, 
said  :  "  We  are  nowise  of  opinion  that  j'ou  should 
be  in  a  hurry  to  partake  of  the  Holy  Supper  until 
you  have  some  order  established  among  you.     .     . 

.  .  .  Nay,  it  would  not  be  lawful  for  a  man 
to  administer  the  Sacraments  to  you,  unless  lie 
recogni.sed  you  as  the  flock  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
found  among  you  the  form  of  a  Chm-ch."  The 
devoted  missionary,  iji  an  apostolate  of  four  years, 
organised  their  Churches.  He  never  retmiied  to 
the  great  captain  who  had  sent  him  forth,  to  tell 
what  success  had  attended  his  labours.  Taken 
anew,  he  wiis  bunied  alive  at  Bordeaux,  the  18Ui 
April,  15.t7.' 

Whilst  there  was  one  .stake  in  the  Place  Chanipel, 
surrounding  countries  were  lit  up  with  a  multitude 
of  blazing  stakes.  But  there  was  not  one  of  these 
piles  at  wliich  Calvin  was  not  present,  nor  wHa 
there  one  of  these  sufferen?  who  was  not  refi-eshed 


'  Bonnet,  Letters  of  Calvin,  vol.  ii.,  No.  327;  aadfoot- 
uote,  p.  Hi. 
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by  his  -words  amid  the  flames.  In  the  July  of  1553 
two  confessors  were  expecting  death  in  the  prisons 
of  Lyons.  Calvin  received  the  tidings  during  the 
trial  of  Sei-vetiis,  and  when  he  was  in  the  thick  of 
his  contest  with  the  Libertines.  He  hastened  to 
their  dungeon,  as  it  were,  and  by  words  from  his 
own  courageous  yet  tender  heart  comforted  theii-s. 
"  That  God,"  he  told  them,  "who  had  called  them 
to  the  honovir  of  maintaining  His  truth,  would  lead 
them  to  martyrdom  as  by  the  hand."  He  bade 
them  think  of  the  "  heavenly  immortality  "  to  which 
the  "  cross  and  shame  and  deatli "  conducted,  and 
of  Him  who  waited,  the  moment  these  were  ended, 
to  wipe  away  all  tears.  One  of  these  sufierere,  who 
liad  been  reached  by  the  words  of  Cah-in,  thus 
tiianked  him  : — "  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir  and 
brother,"  wrote  Louis  Marsac,  "  the  great  comfort  I 
received  from  the  letters  which  you  sent  to  my 
brother,  Denis  Peloquin,  who  found  means  of  passing 
them  to  one  of  oiu-  brethren  who  was  in  an  luidei'- 
ground  cell  above  me,  and  read  them  to  me,  because 
I  coidd  not  read  them,  inasmuch  as  I  can  see 
nothing  in  my  dungeon.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  to 
jiei-severe  in  aiding  us  always  with  like  consolation, 
wliich  inv'itos  us  to  weep  and  pray."  When  the  little 
company  of  martp-s,  of  wliich  Louis  Marsac  was 
one,  were  led  forth  to  be  burned,  all  appeared 
with  halters  round  their  necks  except  Louis.  His 
enemies  had  spared  him  this  indignity  on  the 
gi'ouml  of  liis  being  nobly  born.  But  so  far  from 
reckoning  this  as  a  favour,  he  even  deemed  the 
denial  of  it  a  dishonour,  and  asked  why  he  was 
refused  the  collar  of  that  "excellent  order"  of 
martyrs.' 

Of  all  the  'martyrdoms  of  the  period,  the  most 
touching  j)erhaps  is  tliat  of  "  the  five  martyrs  of 
l-yons."  Natives  of  France,  and  desirous  of  taking 
|i.iit  in  the  Refomiation  of  their  own  counti-y,  they 
repaired  to  Lausanne  to  study  theology  and  qualify 
tlieiiiselves  for  the  ministry.  Having  comjtlrted 
their  coui-se,  they  received  licence  to  preacli,  and 
set  out  to  begin  their  labours  in  France.  They 
ie<lcd  a  few  days  in  Geneva,  and  then  passed  on 
to  their  destined  field,  their  spirits  invigorated,  we 
eiiu  well  believe,  l)y  their  brief  stay  in  the  capital 
"f  Protestantism,  and  especially  by  their  convei-so 
with  its  gi-eat  cliief.  Light  they  were  destined  to 
impart  to  their  native  France,  but  not  in  the  way 
tliey  had  fondly  hoped.  On  their  journey  to  Lyons 
iliey  met  at  the  Bourg  do  Oolonges,  nigh  to 
l-'Kcluse,  a  stranger  who  offered  himself  its  their 
I'llow-ti-aveller.       They   harboured   no    suspicion. 


'  Laval.,  Hist,  of  Ecfonnalion  in  France,  vol.  i.,  p.  82; 
Load.,  1737, 


and  maintained  no  disguise  in  the  company  of 
their  new  acquaintance.  Soon  after  their  arrival 
at  Lyons,  they  were  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Their  companion  had  betrayed  them.  Their 
fate  ha-Nang  awakened  great  interest,  powerful  in- 
fluence was  used  in  their  behalf-  at  the  court  of 
France.  The  Bernese  Government  interceded  for 
"  their  scholars  "  with  the  king.  Some  among  the 
Romanists  even,  touched  by  their  pure  lives  and 
their  lovely  charactei-s,  interested  themselves  for 
their  safety.  Meanwhile  their  trial  proceeded  at 
Lyons.  The  bi-utality  of  the  judges  was  as  cou- 
spicuou.s  as  the  constancy  of  the  prisoners.  From 
the  sentence  of  the  Lyonnese  court,  which  adjudgeil 
them  to  death,  they  appealed  to  the  Parliament 
of  Paris. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1553,  the  decree  arrived 
from  the  capital  confinning  the  sentence  of  the 
court  below.  So,  then,  it  was  by  their  burning  pile, 
and  not  by  the  eloquence  of  their  living  voice,  that 
they  were  to  aid  in  dispelling  the  darkness  that 
brooded  over  their  native  land.  There  was  mourn- 
ing in  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  and  in  other  places 
on  the  shores  of  the  Leman,  when  it  was  knowni 
that  those  who  had  so  lately  gone  forth  from 
them,  and  for  whom  they  had  augured  a  career  of 
the  highest  usefulness,  were  so  soon  to  meet  a 
trt'.gic  death. 

"  We  have  been,  for  some  days  past,  in  deeper 
anxiety  and  sadness  than  ever,"  writes  Calvin  to 
them,  when  he  had  learned  the  final  decision  of 
their  persecutors.  Turning  away  from  the  throne 
of  Henry  II.,  "We  shall,"  says  he,  "do  our  duty 
herein  by  p-aying  to  Him  that  He  may  glorify 
Himself  more  and  more  in  your  constancy,  and  tliat 
He  may  by  the  consolation  of  His  Spirit  sweeten 
and  endear  all  that  is  bitter  to  the  flesh,  and  so 
absorb  your  spirits  in  Himself,  that  in  contemplat- 
ing that  heavenly  crown  you  may  be  ready  without 
regret  to  leave  all  that  belongs  to  this  world.  If 
He  has  promised  to  strengthen  with  patience  those 
who  suff'ei-  chastisement  for  their  sini,  how  mueii 
less  wU  He  be  found  wanting  to  tliose  who  main- 
tain his  quarrel !  He  toho  dwells  in  you  is  stronger 
than  the  woiid."^ 

How  calm  these  words,  wlien  we  think  who 
spoke  them,  and  that  they  were  spoken  to  men 
about  to  expire  in  the  fire !  Tliey  breathe  not 
the  enthusiasm  oi  feeliny,  but  the  enthusiasm  of 
faitk     These  five  young  men  were  to  die  for  tlie 

-  The  namea  of  these  five  students  were  Martial  Alba, 
of  Montaubiin;  Peter  Ecrivain,  of  Oascony;  Charles 
Favro,  of  Blanzac  in  Angoiimois  ;  Petor  Navihores,  of 
Limousin ;  and  Bernard  .Sefcuin,  of  La  Reole. 

•i  Bounet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  37-1,  No.  308. 
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Gospel,  but  tliis  was  an  every-day  ser\-ice  in  those 
days.  Evei-y  disciple  was  supposed  to  be  ready 
to  lay  doyni  his  life,  and  to  do  so  with  the 
calm  magnanimity  of  the  soldier  who  does  his 
duty  and  nothing  more.  Calvin  himself  was 
prepared  at  any  hour  to  walk  to  the  stake  with 
the  same  absence  of  ostentation,  the  same  ob- 
liviousness of  doing  a  grand  act,  as  if  he  had 
been  stepping  into  his  pulpit.  Was  there,  then, 
no  enthusiasm  in  those  days'  Yes,  enthusiasm 
indeed  there  was  ;  but  it  was  an  enthusiasm  that 
sustained  itself,  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour 
to  hour,  at  so  lofty  a  pitch  that  it  could  rise 
no  higher.  It  could  have  no  .spasm,  no  biu-st. 
Hence,  neither  was  boast  in  the  mouth  of  the  men 
who  did  tlie  act,  nor  applause  in  the  mouths  of 
those  who  witnessed  it.  The  spectacle  is  all  the 
more  suV)lime. 

On  the  16th  of  May  the  five  young  students  were 
led  to  the  fii-e.  They  died 
with  a  heroism  worthy  of 
theu-  age.  "  Being  come  to 
the  place  of  execution,"  says 
Crespin,  "  they  ascended  with 
a  jo>-ful  heart  the  pile  of 
wood,  the  two  youngest  first. 
The  la,st  who  ascended  was 
Martial  Alba,  the  eldest  of 
the  five,  who  had  a  long  time 
been  on  both  his  knees 
praying  to  the  Lord.  He 
asked  Lieutenant  Tignac  to 
gi-ant  him  a  gift.  Tlie  lieu- 
tenant said  to  him.  '  What  ^villest  thouf 
to  him, 
die.' 
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He  said 
That  I  may  kiss  my  brethren  before  I 
Tlie  lieutenant  granted  it  to  liim.  Then 
tlie  said  Martial  kissed  the  four  who  were  already 
bound,  saying  to  each  of  them,  '  Adieu,  adieu,  my 
brother.'  The  fire  was  kindled.  The  voices  of 
the  five  confessoi-s  were  heard  still  exliortmg  one 
another:  'Courage,  my  brethren,  courage!'  And 
these,"  continues  Crespin,  "  were  the  la.st  words 
heard  from  the  said  five  valiant  champions  and 
martjTH  of  the  Lord."' 

What,  one  cannot  refrain  from  asking,  were  the 
thoughts  of  Calvin,  as  he  was  told  tliat  another 
and  luiother  had  fallen  in  the  conflict  i  The  feel- 
ings of  a  Ca-'sar  or  of  a  Napoleon,  as  he  surveys 
tlie  red  field  of  liis  ambition,  we  can  imagine. 
Every  corpse  stretched  out  upon  it,  eveiy  drop 
of  blood  that  moistens  its  soil,  is  a  silent  accusiv 
tion,  and  cries  aloud  against  him.  Far  other  were 
the  feelings  of  Calvin  as  he  cast  his  eye  over  the 


field  around   him,  where  so  many,  and  these  the 
noblest  and  purest  of  their  age,  languished  in  dun- 
geons, or  quivei-ed  on  the  rack,  or  were  expiring 
amid  flames.     These  were  not  soldiei-s  who   had 
been  di-agged  into   battle,  and  who   had  died  to 
place  a   crown   upon   the   brow  of  another.     They 
were  men  who  had  been  fighting  the  battles  of  their 
Saviour-,  and  who  in  dying  had  won  for  themsehes 
the  crown  of  life.     Nor  did  the  Reformer  for  one 
moment  despair  of  a  cause  that  was  suflTeiing  these 
repeated  tremendous  losses.     Losses,   did  we  say  * 
Where  and  to  whom  was  there  loss  ]     Not  to  the 
martyr,   who  received  an  eternal  life  in  place  of 
the  mortal  one  which  he  had  laid  down ;   nor  to 
the  cause,  which  waxed  stronger  with  each  new 
martyr,  and  received  another  and  another  pledi,'.' 
of  final  victory  with  every  stake  that  was  plantt-d 
and  every  drop  of  blood  that  was  spUt.     That  such 
was  the  efiect  of  these  martyrdoms,  we  quote  the 
testimony  of  one  who  was  no 
fiiend  to  Protestantism.    "  The 
fires     were      lighted      every- 
where,"   says    Floi-imond    de 
Riemond,    "and   as,    on    the 
one  hand,  the  just  severity  of 
the  law  restrained  the  jieople 
within     their     duty,     on    the 
other,  the  obstinate  resolution 
of  those  who  were  dragged  to 
the   gibbet    astonished  many. 
For     they     saw     weak     and 
delicate  women  seeking  for  tor- 
ments m  order  to  prove  their 
faith,  and  on  then-  way  to  death  exclaiming,  '  Only 
Chiist,    the    Saviour,'    and   singing   some   psalm; 
young  maidens  walking  more  gaily  to  execution 
than  to  the  bridal-chamber;  men  rejoicing  to  be- 
hold the  terrible  preparations  and  instruments  ot 
death,    and,    half-burned    and   roasted,    remaining 
like  rocks  against  the  waves  of  pain.     These  sad 
and  constant  sights  excited  some  pertm-bation,  not 
only  in  tlie  souls  of  the  simjile  but  of  the  gi-eat, 
who  were   not    able   to   jiersuade   themselves    that 
truth  was  not  on  the  side  of  such  as  maintained  it 
with  so  much  resolution  at  the  cost  of  theii-  life." 

The  same  Calvin  who  wiis  liy  the  side  of  the 
martyr  on  the  scafibld  was  also  with  the  statesman; 
in  his  cabinet,  and  at  times  at  the  foot  of  the  thi-on 
giving  counsel  to  princes.  Heuiy  VIII.  had  di 
in  1547,  and  with  him  expired  that  peculiar  schem 
of  Reform  by  which  he  aimed  at  abolishiui;  tlie  juris 
diction  of  the  Pope,  yet  preserving  the  religion  o; 
Popery.    His  son,  Edward  VI.,  mounted  the  tlirom 


»  Crespin,  Hitt.  des  Mart,  iii.,  228—236;  Geneva,  1570. 
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in  his  tenth  year.  The  Duke  of  Somei-set,  now 
Lord  Protector,  had  educated  the  young  prince  in 
the  principles  of  the  Protestant  faith.  The  fine 
talents  and  noble  character  of  tlie  youthful  monarch 
excited  the  highest  hopes  in  Calvin,  and  he  strove 
to  win  him  more  and  more  for  the  Gospel.  Nor 
were  the  hopes  which  the  Reformer  cherished  dis- 


This  matter  wUl  come  Ijefore  us  in  its  proj)er 
place.  Meanwhile  we  note  that  the  Reformer,  in 
his  letter  to  Lord  Protector  Somerset,  insists  on 
three  things  as  necessary  to  the  moral  transforma- 
tion of  England  :  first,  the  preaching  of  the  pure 
Word  of  God  ;  second,  the  rooting  out  of  abuses ; 
aud,  third,  the  correction  of  vices  and  scandalous 


"'/^>./j7;' 


Kixo  i;dward  VI. 


appointed.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  pious 
prince,  and  the  regency  of  Edward  Seymour,  Lord 
Protector,  that  tlie  Reformation  was  established 
in  England.  Hence  the  correspondence  of  Calvin 
with  Somerset,  to  whom  he  dedicated,  June,  1548, 
his  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
And  hence,  too,  his  remarkable  letter  to  the  same 
statesman  in  October  of  the  same  year,  in  which 
he  states  fully  his  sentiments  touching  what  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  Reformation  in  England. 


offences.  As  regarded  the  first,  the  pi-eaching  of 
the  Gospel,  Calvin  laid  stress  u])on  the  nuuiiier 
as  well  as  the  doctrim — upon  the  life  as  well  as  tha 
purity  of  the  pulpit.  "  The  people,"  says  he,  "  are 
to  be  so  taught  us  to  be  touched  to  the  quick, 
and  feel  that  the  Word  of  Got!  is  a  '  two-edged 
sword.'  I  speak  this,  Monseigneur,"  continues  tlie 
Reformer,  "  because  it  appears  to  me  that  there 
is  very  little  preaching  of  a  lively  kind  in  the 
kingdom,  but  that  the  greater  part  deliver  it  by 
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■n-ay  of  reaclmg  from  a  -written  discourse 

This  preaching  ought  not  to  be  lifeless  but  Uvely. 
ISTo-wr  Tou  know,  my  Lord,"  Cahin  goes  on  to  say, 
"  how  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  liveliness  which  ought 
to  be  in  the  mouth  of  good  ministei-s  of  God,  who 
ought  not  to  make  a  pai-ade  of  rhetoric  in  order  to 
show  themselves  ofi",  but  the  Spirit  of  God  must 
resound  in  their  voice."  In  short,  Calvin  deside- 
i-ated  two  things — "  a  good  trumpet  "  and  '•  a 
cei-tain  sound  " — if  the  Lord  Protector  would  reap 
fruit  of  his  labom-s,  and  the  Reformation  be  per- 
manent in  England.' 

When  at  last  the  intrigues  of  his  rivals  prevailed 
against  him,  and  the  good  Duke  of  Somei-set  had 
to  mount  the  scaffold,  Cah-in  addressed  the  young 
king,  whose  heart  was  not  less  set  on  the  Re- 
fonnation  of  England  than  had  been  that  of  the 
Lord  Protector.  The  Reformer  dedicated  to  him 
two  of  his  works,  the  Commentary  oti  Isaiah,  and 
the  Commentary  on  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Edward 
VI.  was  at  this  time  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
but  his  precocious  intellect  enabled  him  to  appre- 
ciate and  even  to  judge  of  the  works  the  Reformer 
had  laid  at  his  feet. 

The  bearer  of  these  two  books,  the  pa.stor  Nicolas 
des  Gallare,  was  received  with  marked  respect  at 
the  com-t  of  England.  The  books  were  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  Cahdn 
spoke  with  the  plainness  and  honesty  of  the  Re- 
former, yet,  mindful  that  he  was  addressing  a 
king,  he  adopted  the  tone  not  of  a  master  but  of  a 
father.  Holding  up  to  him  the  example  of  Josiah, 
he  exliorted  the  young  monai-ch  to  "  foUow  up  the 
good  work  so  happily  begun;"  he  cautioned  him 
against  viewing  it  as  achieved,  and  that  it  was  "  not 
in  a  day  that  such  an  abyss  of  supei-stition  as  the 
Papacy  Ls  to  be  purged."  "  Tiiie  it  Ls,  sire,"  said 
he,  "  that  there  are  things  indifferent  which  we 
may  allowably  tolei-ate,  but  then  we  must  always 
insist  tliat  simplicity  and  order  be  obsei'\-pd  in  tlie 
use  of  ceremonies,  so  that  the  clear  liglit  of  tlie 
Gospel  l>e  not  obscured  by  them,  as  if  we  were  still 
iinder  the  shadows  of  the  law,  and  then  that  there 
may  I*  nothing  allowed  that  is  not  in  agi-eement 
and  conformity  to  the  order  established  by  the  Son 
of  God.  For  God  does  not  allow  his  name  to  be 
trifled  with,  mixing  up  silly  frivolitieB  with  his  lioly 
and  sacred  ordinances."  "Thoi-e  is  another  point, 
sire,  of  wliich  you  ought  to  tiike  a  special  charge, 
namely,  that  the  poor  flocks  may  not  be  destitute  of 
pastors."  In  fine,  lie  exhorted  the  king  to  have  a 
care  for  the  efficiency  and  purity  of  the  schools  and 

'  Bonnet,  vol.  ii.,  m).  168—184,  No.  229.  Bungener, 
Calvin,  pp.  272, 273. 


universities,  for  he  had  been  informed  that  "  there 
are  many  young  people  supported  on  the  college 
bursaries,  who,  instead  of  giving  good  hope  of 
ser%-ice  in  the  Church,  do  not  conceal  that  they  are 
opposed  to  the  tnie  religion."  The  Reformer  en- 
treated the  king  to  take  ordei-  therein,  "  to  the  eflect 
that  property  which  ought  to  be  held  sacred  be  not 
converted  to  profane  uses,  and  far  less  to  nourish 
venomous  reptUes,  who  would  desire  nought  better 
than  to  infect  everything  for  the  future.  For  in 
this  way  the  Gospel  would  always  be  kept  back  by 
these  schools,  which  ought  to  be  the  very  pillar 
thereof"  - 

The  pious  king  had  for  primate  the  erudite 
Cranmer.  The  archbishop  had  cowered  under 
the  capricious  tyranny  of  Hem-y  VIIL,  but 
now,  moving  no  longer  in  the  cold  and  withering 
shade  of  that  monarch,  Cranmer  was  himself  again ; 
and  not  only  was  he  laboiuing  zealously  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  Refonnation  in  England,  he 
was  also  holding  out  the  hand  to  all  the  Reformers 
and  Reformed  Churches  on  the  Continent.  He  was 
at  that  time  revolving  a  grand  Protestant  union. 
He  desired  that  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  in  all 
lands  should  come  together,  and  deduce  from  the 
Word  of  God  a  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine  which 
all  might  confess  and  hold,  and  which  might  be,  to 
the  generation  then  living  and  to  the  ages  to  come, 
a  .standard  round  which  the  Church  might  rally.' 
At  Trent  the  Church  of  Rome  was  massing  and 
marshalling  her  troops ;  the  Primate  of  England 
thought  that  the  Protestant  Church  ought  also 
to  close  her  ranks,  and,  presenting  an  unbroken 
front  to  the  foe,  be  ready  to  repel  his  attack,  or 
to  advance  her  own  triumphs  into  regions 
where  her  banners  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
played. Cranmer  communicated  his  idea  to  the 
Reformer  of  Geneva.  Cah-in,  in  his  reply,  inti- 
mated his  approval  of  his  "just  and  wise  design," 
and  said  that  for  his  own  jiai't,  if  he  could  further 
thereby  tlie  woi'k  of  union,  "  he  would  not  grudge 
to  cross  even  ten  seas;"  and  he  went  on  to  indi- 
cate tlie  existence  of  certain  principles  that  lay  far 
down,  even  at  the  bottom  of  society,  and  which  no 
eye  save  his  own  then  saw,  but  whicli  have  since 
come  to  the  surface,  and  yielded  that  noxious  and 
bitter  crop  that  he  predicted  they  would  if  not 
obviated,  "  the  distemper"  even  of  "a  stupid  inqui- 
sitivcncss  alteninting  with  that  of  fearless  extra- 
vagance."    The  Reformer  saw  that  the  fixture  of 


-  Bonnet,  vol.  ii..  pp.  234—288,  No.  273. 

^  See  Cranmor'.s  letters  to  the  leading  theologians  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  reproduced  in  the  collections 
of  his  works,  published  by  the  Parker  Society,  as  also  th9 
collection  of  Zurich  Letters,  first  series,  vol.  i. 
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Cbiistendom  was  menaced  by  "  terrible  disorders," 
not  more  by  difference  in  religious  sentiments  than 
by  that  speculative  philosophic  spirit  which  con- 
travenes the  laws  of  true  science  not  less  than  it 
contemns  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  In  short, 
Calvin  foresaw,  even  at  that  early  period,  should 
Protestantism  fail,  a  pantheistic  Europe. 


Soon  after  this  interchange  of  letters,  the  death 
of  Edward  VI.  and  the  accession  of  Queen  !Mary 
changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs.  The  disastrous 
events  which  now  took  the  place  of  those  bright 
triumphs  that  the  good  archbishop  had  judged  to 
be  so  near,  belong  to  a  subsequent  peiiod  of  our 
history. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Calvin's  manifold  labours. 

Dedication  of  his  Commentaries  and  Works— Care  of  the  Churches— Poland,  &c.— England  and  Elizabeth— Scotland 
—John  Knox— Similarity  between  Calvin  and  Knox— The  Secret  of  their  Power— Immense  Labours  of  Calvin- 
Calvin  and  Innocent  III.  Compared  and  Contrasted. 


The  heart  of  Calvin  must  have  been  unspeakably 
saddened  and  weighed  down,  as  day  after  day  i-e- 
fugees  arrived  in  Geneva,  telling  him  that  another 
and  another  of  England's  Reformers  and  scholars 
had  perished  at  the  stake,  and  that  another  and  yet 
another  of  the  rites  of  Rome  had  been  re-introduced 
into  that  kingdom  where  the  light  of  Reforma- 
tion had  begun  to  shine  so  clearly.  But  alike 
in  the  foul  day  as  in  the  fair,  the  Reformer  must 
go  on  with  his  work.  He  stood  at  the  helm,  and 
if  the  stona  thickened,  it  was  only  the  more  neces- 
sary that  he  should  turn  his  eye  to  every  quarter  of 
the  horizon,  and  counsel,  warn,  and  encourage,  as 
the  circumstances  of  each  of  the  Protestant  coun- 
tries required.  "  He  bore,"  says  Beza,  "  all  these 
Churches  upon  his  shoulders."  Which  of  them  was 
it  that  hLs  voice  did  not  reach  ?  We  find  him  in 
1545  renewing  liLs  intercour.se  vritli  the  distant 
Austrian  provinces.  He  dedicated  his  Catechism 
to  the  Protestant  communities  there,  with  the  view 
of  establLshing  a  union  in  doctrine  between  them 
and  the  Church  of  Geneva.  His  watchful  eye  did 
not  overlook  Poland.  In  1549  he  dedicated  to  the 
monarch  of  that  country,  Sigismund  Augustus,  his 
Commentary  on  the  Hebrews.  He  exhorted  him  to 
give  himself  to  the  service  of  Christ,  which  places 
U.S  "  in  the  rank  of  angels,"  and  to  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father  Sigismund,  who,  while  persecution 
raged  in  many  other  coiintries,  kept  his  hands  un- 
stained with  blood.  Denmark  and  Sweden  also 
shared  Calvin's  solicitude.  In  the  year  1552  he 
dedicated  the  fii-st  half  of  his  ConiTnentarj/  on  (he 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  the  excellent  Christian  I.  ; 
and  the  second  half  lie  dedicated  in  1554  to  the 
sou  of  that  monarch,  Frederick. 


Amid  the  crowned  heads  whom  he  thus  acknow- 
ledges, the  friends  of  hLs  youth  and  the  refugees 
of  the  Gospel  were  not  forgotten.  The  first  part  of 
his  Commentary  on  tJie  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
was  dedicated,  in  1546,  to  the  Sieur  de  Bourgoyne  ; 
and,  ten  years  later,  another  part  to  an  illustrious 
Neapolitan,  the  Marquis  Caraccioli,  a  refugee  in 
Geneva.  These  dedications  are  finely  conceived. 
The  ^vriter  is  forgetful  neither  of  their  rank  nor  of 
hLs  own  gi-eatness.  The  Commentary  on  the  Second 
Ujnstle  to  tlie  Corinthiam  was  dedicated  to  Mel- 
chior  Wolmar,  and  he  accompanied  it  with  an 
allusion,  at  once  graceful  and  grateful,  to  the  days 
he  had  spent  with  him  in  his  youth  at  Bom-ges. 
The  Commentofries  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians, 
Ephfsians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  young  DukeChri.'itopherof  Wurtcmberg, 
to  encourage  him  to  jwrsevere  in  the  Reformed 
path,  reminding  him,  as  he  had  said  to  the  youth- 
ful Edward  of  England,  that  "it  was  a  great  matter 
to  be  a  Christian  king,  but  a  yet  gi-eater  to  be  a 
Christian."  The  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Thessaloniuns  wius  dedicated,  in  1551,  to  the 
aged  Mathurin  Cordier,  his  early  revered  t«acher, 
now  jn-incipal  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Lausanne. 
This  was  his  public  acknowledgment  of  what  lie 
owed  to  the  man  who  had  fii-st  opened  to  him 
tlifi  gate  of  knowledge,  and  guided  him  in  the  path 
with  so  much  skill  and  pains.  What  a  deeply 
affectionate  and  truthful  nature  do  we  discover  in 
all  this!' 

Letteis  and  evangelists  was  Culviu  daily  sending 


'  Henry.  Life  ani  Times  of  John  Calvin,  vol.  ii.,  P-  32; 
Lend.,  1818. 
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to  the  Church  of  France.  The  "Shepherd  of  Chi-is- 
tendom,"  he  was  specially  the  apostle  of  the  French 
Chui'ch.  Bom  in  that  land,  but  di-iven  out  of  it, 
he  was  here  on  its  border,  in  his  Alp-envii-oned 
city,  to  direct  and  watch  over  its  Refoiination. 
The  Protestants  of  that  great  country  would  have 
been  far  happier  had  they  lent  a  profounder  ear 
to  his  counsels.  Their  scaffolds  would  have  had 
more  \'ictims,  it  may  be,  but  the  slain  of  their 
battle-fields  would  have  been  fewer.  His  mes- 
sengers also  crossed  the  Alps,  with  letters  to 
Renee,  Duchess  of  Ferrara.  Encompassed  by  the 
spies  of  Rome,  watched  by  a  bigoted  husband, 
with  few  near  her  to  succoirr  her  efforts,  or  share 
her  longings  for  the  emancipation  of  her  fair 
Italy,  the  words  of  Calvin  must  have  been  to  the 
grief-stricken  queen  as  ■'  cold  waters "  to  one 
athirst.  The  Pji-enees  no  more  than  the  Alps 
could  conl?n-^  his  sympathies.  He  coiresponded 
with  the  Queen  of  Navan-e,  Margaret  of  Valois, 
and  with  her  illustrious  daughter,  Jeanne  d'Albret. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  the  eye  of  the  Refonner 
should  rest  with  special  delight  on  the  little  king- 
dom governed  by  these  wise  and  ^•il•tuous  piincesses, 
for  there  the  Protestant  vine,  so  sorely  buffeted  by 
tempests  in  many  other  lands,  flourished  in  peace, 
and  jdelded  abundance  of  happy  fruits  in  the  order, 
the  industiy,  and  the  morality  of  the  region.  And 
now,  again,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  England. 
Mary  was  dead,  and  Elizabeth  was  on  the  tlirone. 
To  the  foot  of  that  throne  came  the  Refonner,  to 
insti-uct,  Avith  a  now  fully-matured  wisdom  and 
prescience,  the  great  English  sovereign  and  her 
ministers,  how  that  faith,  planted  in  theii-  country 
by  Wicliffe,  might  be  re\'ived,  and  that  goodly 
Church  order  set  up  by  Cranmer,  but  overthrown 
by  the  furious  tempests  that  had  since  swept  over 
the  kingdom,  might  be  restored  and  completed. 

It  is  on  a  country  more  to  the  north,  then 
distinct  from  England,  now  happily  one  with  it, 
that  the  eye  of  the  great  chief  of  Protestantism 
rested  with  the  gi-ejitest  delight  of  all.  He  had, 
perha]\s,  a  presentiment  that  it  was  that  country, 
rather  tlian  France,  in  which  his  grand  idea  was  to  be 
realised.  A  son  of  that  land  had  already  found  his 
way  to  Geneva.  The  keen  eye  of  Calvin  quickly 
discerned  what  sort  of  man  the  stranger  was.  The 
leonine  lineaments  of  his  soul,  the  robust  powera  of 
his  intellect  stood  out  to  his  \-iew ;  he  was  the  likest 
to  him.self  of  all  the  men  around  him,  and  the  two 
cleaved  to  each  othei-,  and  became  knit  together  in 
the  bonds  of  a  holy  fnendship.  Henceforwai'd  it 
wa.s  to  be  Calvin  and  Knox.  Alone,  unapproaclied, 
towering  above  even  tlie  loftiest  of  the  men  around 
him,  stood  the  Reformer  of  Geneva;  nevertheless  the 


same  two  qualities  that  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
chai-acter  of  Cahdn  constitute  also  that  of  ELnox. 
The  lii-st  is  absolute  faith  in  God,  the  second  is 
absolute  submission  to  his  Word.  In  these  two 
men,  these  twin  principles  existed  to  a  degree  of 
strength  and  intensity  which  we  find  in  no  other 
of  the  Reformers,  Luther  excepted.  These  two 
master-pi-inciples  were  the  root  that  nourished  aU 
their  vii-tues — theii-  wisdom,  their  fearless  courage, 
theii-  inflexible  adherence  to  truth,  and  that  un- 
conquered  and  unconquei-able  energy  with  which 
they  pursued  then-  gi-eat  task  till  it  was  fully 
achieved. 

A  strong,  capacious,  and  vereatile  intellect  did 
both  these  men  possess.  This  helped  them  in  their 
work  ;  it  was  like  a  sharp  sword  in  the  hand  of  a 
mighty  man.  But  we  must  ne^'er  forget  that  the 
influence  by  which  Knox  regenerated  Scotland,  and 
Calvin  regenerated  Christendom,  was  not  an  intel- 
lectual force,  but  a  moral,  a  Di\ine  power.  Theii" 
submission  to  the  Scriptures  gave  them  access  to 
the  deep  fountains  of  that  celestial  force,  and  enabled 
them  to  bring  it  into  play  in  all  its  freshness,  fulness, 
and  purity.  To  propel  this  quickening  energy 
through  a  dead  world  was  the  work  of  Calvin.  It 
was  his  work  from  day  to  day.  Sitting  in  his 
closet,  he  sent  abroad  the  arrows  of  light  all  over 
Christendom.  It  was  by  the  clearness,  the  tran- 
quillity, and  the  beauty  of  his  Commentaries  that 
he  acted  upon  the  intellect  and  conscience  of  the 
world.  Thus  he  maintained  the  battle.  With 
these  shafts  he  smote  his  foes,  and  overturned  the 
kingdom  of  darkness. 

When  we  think  of  his  letters,  written  on  affairs 
of  the  greatest  weight,  addressed  to  the  first  men  of 
position  and  intellect  in  Europe — some  of  them  in 
the  graceful  and  concise  Latin  of  a  Cicero  or  a 
Seneca,  othei-s  of  them  in  French  that  formed  the 
precui-sor  and  model  of  the  age  of  Montaigne — 
so  numerous  are  they,  that  it  might  have  l»een 
supposed  he  wrote  lettere  and  did  nothing  besides. 
When  we  turn  to  his  Commentaries,  so  voluminous, 
80  solid,  and  so  impregnated  with  the  spirit- 
uality, and  fire,  and  fragrance  of  the  Divine  Word ; 
— again  it  would  seem  as  if  we  had  Ijefore  us  the 
laboxirs  of  a  lifetime.  " The  Commentaries  of 
Calvm,"  says  Bungener,  "  mark  a  revolution  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  on  that  account  occupy  a 
distinguished  jilace,  not  only  in  the  histoiy  of 
tlieology,  Imt  in  that  of  the  human  mind."'  These 
immoi-tal    ])roductions   ai"e  alwve  all  else  tliat  he 


■  Bungener,  p.  282.     "Doubtless,  in  many  passages, 

better  elucidations  have  since  been  found,  but  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  his  method  has  been  followed." 
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vTote  or  did.  Calvin — the  Calvin  that  lived  and 
ted  on  the  world  of  the  sixteenth  century — lives 
nd  acts  on  that  of  the  nineteenth  through  these 
ommentaries. 

When,  again,  we  think  of  him  in  the  pulpit, 
here  he  appeared,  we  may  say,  eveiy  day ;  when 

think  of  him  in  the  Consistory,  where  he  was 
i-esent  eveiy  week ;  in  the  academy,  whither  he 
ften  went  to  addi-ess  the  youth  ;  in  the  coimcil- 
amber,  to  which  he  was  ft-equently  summoned  to 
ve  advice  on  affairs  of  the  State  ;  when  we  think 

liis  combats  with  the  Libertines,  whose  faction 
overthrew ;  of  his  hospitalities  and  attentions  to 
le  refugees  of  all  nations  ;  of  the  foi-eign  Churches 
hich  devolved  upon  him  the  task  of  their  organisa- 
on ;  of  the  hours  spent  in  meditation  and  prayer 
and  all  accomplished  in  a  feeble  and  sickly 
dy — we  find  once  more  that  we  have  enough  of 
ork  to  fill  a  life-time,  although  it  ha<:l  stood  alone  ; 
d  we  stand  amazed  when  we  reflect  that  it  was 
1  done  in  a  life  which,  when  closed,  did  not  number 
''ty-five  years  complete.' 

Modem  Chui-ch  history  presents  us  with  two 
amples  of  the  very  loftiest  style  of  governing. 
th  soar  immensely  above  the  ordinary  and  vulgar 
thods  of  rule.  The  one  presents  itself  at  the 
■ridian  of  the  Papacy,  the  other  is  seen  in  the 
oi-ning  of  Protestantism.      The  two  stand  over 

"  In  sooth,"  says  Gaberel, "  the  work  killed  the  work- 
When  we  think  of  only  one  item  of  that  labom- 
ninety-sii  works — written  too  in  the  midst  of 
fferirgs,  it  is  enough,  as  Gaberel  says,  "to  give  one 
lizziness  of  head."  "His  health,"  remarks  the  same 
•iter,  "  when  he  first  arrived  in  his  future  country,  was 
ch  as  would  have  reduced  to  inaction  any  ordinary  man. 
it  Calvin  knew  to  subdue  his  sufferings  by  the  strength 
his  will.  He  exhibited  in  himself  the  phenomenon 
lich  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  case  of  great  commanders 
lose  dangerous  maladies  have  given  place  to  health  on 
eve  of  battle;  only  what  waa  abnormal  in  their  c:use 
<  Calvin's  normal  condition."  (Gaberel,  Hist.  Eglise  de 
inc,  vol.  i.,  p.  398.) 


agaiiLst  each  other,  a  beivcon  and  lesson  to  man- 
kind. We  refer  to  Imioceut  III.  of  Piome,,  and 
John  Cah-in  of  Geneva. 

Imioceut  professed  to  govern  the  world  by 
methods  purely  spiiitual,  and  on  sanctions  alto- 
gether Divine.  A  man  of  comprehensive  genius, 
and  untiring  in  his  application  to  business,  he 
wrote  letters,  promulgated  edicts,  convoked  Councils, 
pei-fected  the  doctrine  of  his  Church  by  enacting 
transubstantiation,  and  completed  its  government 
by  the  estabUshmeut  of  the  Inquisition.  In  virtue 
of  this  machinery,  more  especially  by  the  terrible 
sentence  of  interdict,  he  made  himself  the  master 
of  all  the  thrones  of  Eiu'ope ;  his  will  was  obeyed 
to  the  remotest  extremities  of  Christendom. 

John  Calvin  held  with  Innocent  that  the  will  of 
God,  as  made  kno\vn  in  the  Scriptures,  ought  to  be 
the  supreme  law  on  earth.  But  the  results  that 
attended  this  principle  as  enthroned  at  Rome  were 
just  the  opj^osite  of  those  that  flowed  from  it  as 
established  at  Geneva,  and  worked  by  Calvin. 
Innocent  cast  down  thrones,  Calvin  imparted 
stability  and  dignity  to  them.  Innocent's  rule 
sunk  the  nations  into  serfdom,  Calvin's  raised  them 
to  liberty.  Innocent  scattered  the  seeds  of  bar- 
barism, Cahin  sowed  those  of  vii-tue  and  intelli- 
gence. Why  this  markedly  diflereut  result  from 
what  professed  to  be  the  same  government,  in  its 
foundation,  in  its  maxims,  and  in  its  aims  ?  It  all 
lies  in  this  :  Innocent  shut  the  Word  of  God  to 
the  nations,  by  aiTogating  to  himself  the  oflice  of  its 
sole  infallible  interpreter ;  Cahin  threw  open  the 
sacred  volume,  by  asserting  the  right  of  aU  to  read 
and  interpret  it  for  themselves.  He  showed  them, 
too,  the  road  by  which  they  would  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  its  true  meaning,  and  thus  while 
Imiocent  closed,  Calvin  opened  the  sluices  of  Diraie 
influence  on  the  world.  Oi-,  to  express  tlio  difference 
more  briefly,  Calvin  govcrni;d  bi/  God ;  Innocent 
governed  as  Grod. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


FINAL    VICTORY   AND   GLORY    OF   GENEVA. 

The  Libertines  Renew  the  Attack— Social  Disorders— Tlie  Spiritual  Supremacy  of  the  Consistory  the  Key  of  Calvin's 
Position— Cannot  bo  Abandoned- Council  finally  Concedes  it— Flank  Attack— Tlie  Libertines  Complain  of  the 
Sermons— of  the  Publications  of  Calvin— of  the  Refugees- Fifty  Fujfugees  Enrolled  as  Citizens— Pemn  Excites  a 
Tumult— Projected  Massacre  of  the  Refugees— Miscan-iage  of  the  Attempt— Executions— Perrin  Flees— Victory— 
Glory  of  Geneva. 


While  Calvin  wa-s  counselling  mouai'clis,  drafting 
ilans  of  Reform  for  statesmen,  organising  Churches, 
^on-esponding  ■w-ith  theologians  in  all  countries,  and 
labouring  to  hannoiiLse  their  views  of  Divine  truth 
— in  short,  acting  as  the  moral  legislator  of  Christen- 
'lom — he  was  the  oLject  of  unceasing  and  bitt«r 
xttack  on  the  part  of  a  fiiction  of  the  Gcnevese. 
Tliey  detested  his  presence  in  their  town,  openly 
insulted  him  on  their  streets,  and  ceaselessly  in- 
tngued  to  drive  him  from  Geneva,  the  city  whicli 
lie  had  made  famous  throughout  Eiu'ope,  and  which, 
the  moment  that  he  quitted  it,  would  sink  into  its 
origi»al  obscurity. 
We  have  seen  the  victoiy  wliieh  Cah'in,  at  the 
82— VOL.  II. 


peril  of  his  life,  won  over  the  Libei-tiues  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter's,  on  Sunday,  the  3rd  of 
September,  I.'jS.^.  The  storm  lulled  for  a  little 
whUe,  but  in  a  few  months  it  was  renewed.  Those 
who  were  gtiilty  of  scandals,  and  of  course  were 
visited  with  the  censures  of  the  Church,  repaired 
to  tlie  Council,  and  complained  of  the  rigom-  of 
the  Consistory.  The  ministei-s  were  summoned  to 
justify  their  jn-oceedings — a  hai-d  ta.sk  before  magis- 
trates, some  of  whom  were  hostile,  and  almost  all 
of  whom  were  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  the  spiri- 
tual disci]ilinc.  Might  not  Calvin,  it  may  be  said, 
have  obviated  these  complaints  by  separating  the 
Church  from  the  State,  in  the  way  of  distinguish- 
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ing  between  citizens  and  Clixircli-membei-s,  and 
liolding  only  tlie  latter  amenable  to  tlie  ecclesias- 
tical discipline?  Tliis  pi-actically  was  what  the 
Reformer  was  aiming  at  doing.  By  excluding  the 
■^re&ine  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  was  separating 
ths  Church  from  the  world;  but  he  was  hampered  by 
two  cii-cumstances — first,  by  the  theoci-atic  govern- 
ment existing  in  Geneva,  and  which  he  foimd  there 
in  its  rudimental  state  when  he  entered  it ;  and 
secondly,  by  the  Libertines,  who  resented  their  ex- 
clusion from  Chiu-ch  privilege.s  as  an  affront  and 
wrong. 

The  Libertine  faction,  scotched  but  not  killed, 
became  bold  in  proportion  as  they  saw  the  Council 
was  timid.  "  See,"  said  they,  "  how  we  ai-e  governed 
by  French  edicts  and  by  Calvin."  One  of  its  op- 
ponents said  of  the  Consistory  that  "  it  was  more 
savage  than  Satan  himself,"'  but  he  hoped  soon  to  ■ 
tame  it.  Beza  tells  us  that  the  revolutionai-y  pai-ty 
made  obscene  songs  on  the  Word  of  God.  Some- 
times mock  j)rocessions  passed  along  the  street, 
singing  pi'ofane  parodies  of  the  hymns  of  the 
Ciiurch.  -  "  The  Libertines,"  says  Eoset,  "  com- 
menced the  year  1555  with  new  manifestations  of 
their  old  wickedness.  Having  supped  together,  to 
the  number  of  ten,  on  the  night  of  the  9th 
January,  they  took  each  a  candle,  and  paraded  the 
streets,  singing,  at  the  full  stretch  of  their  voices, 
t!ie  psalms,  interlaced  with  jeere."^  One  day  as 
Calvin  was  retiu-ning  from  preaching  in  the  su.burb 
of  St.  Gervais,  he  was  hustled  on  the  bridge  of 
the  Pihone  by  a  knot  of  miscreants  who  had 
gathered  there.  He  very  quietly  rebuked  their  in- 
solence by  the  remark  that  "  the  bridge  was  wide 
enough  for  them  all."  We  find  liim  about  this 
time  writing  to  Bui  linger  that  "  his  position  was 
become  almost  unbearable."  We  hear  him  pouring 
out  his  deep  sighs,  and  expressing,  like  Melancthon, 
his  wish  to  die.  This  was  much  from  the  strong 
man.  The  days  had  come,  foreseen  by  him,  and 
foretold  in  his  own  expressive  language  to  Farel, 
when  he  should  have  to  "  ofier  his  bleeding  heart 
as  a  sacrifice  to  God."  But,  though  his  heart  bled, 
his  spirit,  ever  undaunted,  maintained  the  conflict 
with  a  patience  and  fortitude  not  to  be  overcome. 

The  Reformer  returned  to  Geneva  from  his 
banishment  on  the  express  promise  of  the  Council 
that  the  Consistory  should  be  supreme  in  all  ec- 
clesiastical cause-s.  Without  this  provision  Calvm 
would  never  again  have  entered  the  gates  of  that 
city.    Not  that  he  wished  power  for  himself   "  I 


>  Buchat,  torn.  tI.,  p.  114. 
•  City  Registers,  January  9th,  155.5. 
•Boset,  torn.  iu.,livr.  v.,  ch.  58— John  M'Crie's  extracts. 


would  rather  die  a  himdi-ed  times,"  said  he,  "  than 
appropriate  that  authority  which  is  the  common 
property  of  the  Church."*'  But  imless  the  sentences 
of  the  spu-itual  com-t  were  final,  how  could  order 
and  moral  iixle  be  upheld  ?  and  without  the  supre- 
macy of  moral  law,  of  what  iise  woiUd  his  presence 
in  Geneva  be  to  Protestantism  ]  But  this  essentiai  • 
point  was  all  the  more  the  object  of  attack  by  the 
Libertines. 

Amy  Periin,  the  personal  foe  of  the  Reformer, 
once  more  led  in  this  second  battle.*  "  It  is  to 
us,"  said  Pen-in  and  his  troop,  "  an  astonishing 
thing  that  a  sovereignty  should  exist  within  a 
sovereignty.  Good  sense  seems  to  us  to  require 
that  the  .sovereign  authority  should  be  entire,  and 
that  all  questions  and  parties  should  be  under  the 
i-ule  of  the  Seigneury.  Not  othei'wise  can  we  pre- 
serve that  liberty  which  we  have  so  dearly  bought 
You  are  re\dving  the  tyranny  of  the  Pope  and  the 
prelates,"  continued  Pei-rin,  "  imder  this  new  name 
of  .spu-itual  jurisdiction. "°  "  No,"  replied  the  pastors, 
who  had  assembled  in  the  council -chamber,  and 
were  speaking  through  the  mouth  of  Cah-in,  "  No; 
we  onl}"  claim  obedience  to  the  rule  of  the  Bible, 
the  law  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Chui-ch. 
He  has  given  to  us  the  power  to  bind  and  loose 
• — in  other  words,  to  preach  the  Word  and  to  ad- 
minister the  Sacraments.  The  magistrates  have  no 
more  right  to  forbid  us  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
than  we  have  to  invade  the  government  and  ci\'il 
jui-isdiction.  To  us  holy  things  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  we  shall  take  care  that  the  Table  of 
the  Lord  is  not  dishonoured  by  the  presence  at  it 
of  the  profane."" 

The  pastoi-s  fortified  their  position  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  separation  between  things  sacred  and 
things  ci\-il,  that  existed  imder  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. To  the  family  of  Aai-on  had  all  things 
appertaining  to  woi-ship  been  assigned ;  to  tlie  house 
of  David  had  the  civil  govei-nment  been  committed. 
It  appertained  not  to  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Jewish  monarchs  to  pcrfonn  the  humblest  ser\-ice 
at  the  altar ;  and  tho.se  kings  who,  foi-getting  this 
distinction,  presumed  to  bring  their  authority  into 
the  temple,  were  smitten  with  judgment.  "  So 
far,"  said  Calvin  in  conclusion,  "  is  the  power  of 
the  pastors  from  being  a  menace  to  the  liberty  of 
the  republic,  that  it  is  its  best  protection.  Liberty 
without  the  Gospel  is  but  a  miserable  slavei-y."* 


<  CaU'.  Epp.,  385.    Buchat,  torn,  vi.,  p.  115. 

'  Ruchat,  torn,  vi.,  p.  134. 

'  Ibid. 

~  Ibid. 

»  [lid.,  p.  135.    "  Et  qu'au  rosto  touto  liberty  hors  08 
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Ttese  rea-soiiings  wei-e  not  without  their  effect  on 
the  magistrates.  By  a  majority  of  suffrages,  the 
iouncil  resolved  that  its  former  edict  shoukl  remain 
in  force — in  other  words,  tliat  the  airangement 
made  with  Calvin  when  he  returned  to  Geneva 
—namely,  that  the  final  decision  in  all  Church 
offences  be  with  the  Consistory — should  be  main- 
tained.' Geneva  was  still  seciu-ed  to  the  Reformer. 
The  basis  on  which  he  rested  his  great  work,  both 
Geneva  itself  and  throughout  Christendom,  the 
libertines  had  not  yet  been  able  to  overturn. 

They  did  not,  however,  accept  of  theii-  defeat  and 
lesist  from  the  war.  Baffled  itt  this  front  attack, 
they  next  assailed  the  Refoi-mer  on  the  flank.  "We 
lave  too  many  ministers,"  said  they,  raising  their 
voices  to  a  loud  pitch.  "  We  have  too  many 
minirstei-s  and  too  many  sermons."  There  were 
then  only  four  pastors  in  Geneva;  but  the  Liber- 
tines thought  that  they  were  four  too  many,  and 
although  they  did  not  demand  theii-  entire  sup- 
pression as  yet,  they  modestly  proposed  that  they 
iiould  be  reduced  to  two.  As  regai-ded  the 
Churches,  they  would  not  lock  their  dooi-s  out- 
ight,  but  they  would  at  once  abolish  the  sermon, 
ui  which  their  vices  were  branded  with  a  pointed- 
ne.ss  iuid  lashed  -with  a.  severity  .since  transferred 
from  the  pulpit  to  the  press  and  the  platform. 
They  were  willing  that  a  harmless  kind  of  wor- 
ship should  go  on.  They  would  permit  the  people 
to  be  taught  the  "Creed,"  the  "Lord's  Prayer," 
and  the  "Ten  Commandments."  This  amount  of 
uistiuction,  they  thought,  might  be  safely  tolerated. 
As  to  those  floods  of  exposition  poured  forth  upon 
them  week-day  and  Sunday,  they  saw  no  need  for 
.such  :  it  was  dangerous  ;  and  the  Council  ought 
to  raise  legal  dykes  within  which  to  confine  this 
toiTcnt  of  pious  eloquence." 

The  Libertines  next  turned  their  attention  to  the 
correction  of  another  great  abuse,  as  they  deemed 
it.  Tlie  liberty  of  the  press  found  no  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  these  champions  of  freedom.  What 
is  the  use,  they  asked,  of  so  many  Commentaries 
and  printed  books  i  We  must  fetter  the  pen  of 
this  Calvin,  for  the  State  of  Geneva  is  not  able  to 
bear  tlie  many  books  he  is  sending  forth.  We 
must  stop  this  plenitude  of  writing  and  publishing.' 


Christ  estoit  servitude  miserable."  (Reset,  torn,  iii.,  livr. 

.  chap.  58— John  M'Crie's  extracts.) 

'  To  the  Author  it  appears  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  law  pivinR  the  spiritual  supremacy  to  the  Con- 
sistovy  should  have  been  in  .abeyance  for  some  time 
before  and  some  time  after  tlie  .■iff;ur  of  Servetus.  This 
has  not  had  the  attention  paid  to  it  which  it  deserves. 

-  Ruchat,  torn,  vi.,  p.  135. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  136.    Eos'.'t,  livr.  v.,  chap.  G5. 


Such  was  theii-  estimate  of  that  mighty  genius, 
in  the  light  of  which  kings  and  statesmen  were 
glad  to  walk  !  We  may  imagine  what  would 
have  been  the  fame  of  Geneva,  and  what  the  state 
of  letters  and  civilisation  in  Europe  in  the  next 
century,  if  the  Libertines  instead  of  Calvin  had 
triumphed  in  tliis  controversy. 

There  arose  yet  another  cause  of  complaint  and 
quaiTel.  The  refugees  who  sought  asylum  in  Geneva 
were  at  this  time  increasing  from  week  to  week. 
Weeded  out  by  the  hand  of  pei-secution,  they 
were  the  men  of  tlve  p«rest  morals,  of  the  richest 
culture,  and  the  noblest  souls  which  the  surround- 
ing countries  could  Iwast.  Not  a  few  were  men 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  of  very  large  possessions, 
although  in  almost  every  case  they  ai-rived  pen- 
niless.* The  little  State  began  to  inscribe  their 
names  on  the  registers  of  its  citizens.  The  proudest 
kingdom  would  have  done  itself  an  honour  by 
enrolling  such  men  among  its  subjects.  Not  so 
did  Perrin  and  liis  faction  account  it.  "  They  arc 
beggars  who  have  come  here  to  eat  the  bread  of 
the  Genevese" — so  did  they  si»ak  of  those  who 
had  foreaken  all  for  the  Gospel — "they  are  Cal- 
vin's allies,  who  flock  hither  to  support  him  in 
tyrannising  over  the  cliildren  of  the  soil;  they 
are  usurping  the  rights  of  the  ancient  burgesses 
and  destroying  the  liberties  of  the  town;  they 
are  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  what  so  likely 
as  that  they  will  purchase  their  way  back  into 
their  o^vn  coimtry  by  betraying  Geneva  to  the 
King  of  France?"  These  and  similar  accusations 
— the  ready  inventions  of  coarse  and  malignant 
natures — were  secretly  whispered  among  the  popu- 
lace, and  at  last  openly  preferred  before  the  Council, 
against  the  distinguished  men  of  almost  every 
nationality  now  assembled  in  Geneva. 

Early  in  the  year  L555  the  matter  came  to  a 
head,  and  we  note  it  more  particularly  because 
it  brought  on  the  final  struggle  which  overturned 
the  faction  of  the  Libertines,  and  left  the  victory 
wholly  with  Calvin.  At  one  sitting  the  Council 
a«lmitted  as  many  as  fifty  foreigners,  all  men  of 
known  worth,  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Perrin 
and  his  foUowei-s  raised  a  louder  cry  than  ever. 
"  The  scum  of  Euroi>e,"  "  the  supporters  of  Calvin's 
despotism,"  are  iwssessing  themselves  of  ova-  heri- 
tage.   These  were  tlie  epithets  by  which  they  chose 


*  Wliilst  the  number  of  refujrees  was  increasing  at 
Geneva  and  the  other  towns  of  Switzerland,  their  wants 
were  provided  for  by  liberal  charitable  donations.  This 
w.as  the  orifrinof  the  Bourse  Etrangore,  founded  at  Geneva, 
the  revenues  of  which  arc  applied,  even  in  our  own  day, 
to  the  support  of  poor  stiulents,  or  the  founding  of  new 
seliools.  (Bonnet,  Letters o/Cah-in,v\.  ii., p.  130,  foot-note.) 
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to  designate  the  new  biu-gesses.  The^e  men  had 
not,  indeed,  been  boi-n  on  the  soQ  of  the  republic, 
but  Geneva  had  no  better  citizens  than  they; 
certainly  none  more  willing  to  obey  her  law,  or 
more  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  her  liberty  if 
occasion  should  requii-e.  The  Gospel,  which  they 
Lad  embraced,  made  the  territoi-y  of  Geneva  more 
theii-  native  land  than  the  country  they  had  left. 
But  the  Libertines  imderstood  nothing  of  all  this. 
They  went  to  the  CouncU  and  complained,  but  the 
Council  would  not  listen  to  them.  They  carried 
theii-  appeal  to  the  populace,  and  at  this  bar  that 
appeal  was  more  successful.' 

On  the  IGtli  May,  Perrin  returned  to  the  Council 
witli  a  larger  number  of  followers,  chiefly  fishermen 
and  boatmen,  armed  with  huge  double-handled 
swords."  This  motley  host  was  dismissed  with  the 
same  answer  as  before.  The  malcontents  paraded 
the  streets  all  day,  calling  on  the  citizens  to  bestir 
themselves,  and  save  the  town,  which  was  on  the 
eve  of  being  sacked  by  the  foreigners.  The  better 
class  of  citizens  paid  no  attention  to  this  cry  of 
"The  wolf!"  and  remained  quiet  in  their  homes; 
but  the  ranks  of  the  rioters  were  swelled  by  num- 
bers of  the  lower  ordei-s,  whose  i>atriotism  had 
been  stimulated  by  the  fi-ee  rations  of  wine  and 
food  which  were  served  out  to  them.'' 

On  Friday,  the  18th  May,  the  heads  of  the  party 
met  in  a  tavern  with  a  certain  number,  says  Boni- 
vard,  of  "brawling  companions."  The  more 
moderate,  who  may  be  presimied  to  have  been  also 
the  moi'e  sober,  wei'e  for  convoking  the  Coimcil- 
Geuei-al ;  but  the  more  "violent*  would  hear  of 
nothing  but  the  massacre  of  all  the  refugees  of 
religion,  and  their  suppoi-tere.  The  Sunday  follow- 
ing, when  the  citizens  would  be  all  at  church,'^  was 
fixed  on  for  the  execution  of  this  horrible  plot. 

Tiie  eagerness  of  the  Libertines  to  consummate 
their  crime  caused  the  plot  to  miscan-y.  The  very 
next  night  after  then-  meeting,  the  fumes  of  the 
wine,  we  may  charitably  believe,  not  having  as  yet 
exhaled,  the  mob-patriots  nished  into  the  street 
with  aiTus  in  their  hands  to  begin  their  dreadful 
work.  "Tli(!  French,  the  French,"  they  shouted, 
"  arc  taking  the  town  !  Slay  all,  slay  all ! "  But 
not  one  of  the  refugees  was  to  be  seen.  "  The 
Lord,"  says  Calvin,  "  had  poured  a  deep  sleep  upon 

»  Euchat,  torn,  vi.,  p.  136.  Henry,  Lt/e  of  Calvin,  vol.  ii., 
p.  31.5. 

-  Riujhat,  torn,  vi.,  p.  137.  Roset,  torn,  iii.,  livr.  v.,  chap, 
frl— .John  M°Crio'a  extracts. 

•'  Uucliat,  torn,  vi.,  p.  137.  Henry,  vol.  ii.,  p.  31G. 

'  "  Estoyont  tons  p-.and.s  zelatours  do  la  libcrli'  pub- 
liquf."  (Hoset,  torn,  iii.,  livr.  v.,  chap.  6G— John  M'Crie's 
citi-.icbf.) 

''  Kuchat,  torn,  vi.,  p.  138. 


them."  But  the  other  citizens  i-ushed  anned  kito 
the  street.  Ttere  was  a  great  uproar,  shouts,  cries, 
and  clashing  of  ai-ms;  but  fortunately  the  aflraj 
passed  without  bloodslied.  "  Grod,"  says  Ruchat, 
"  who  watches  over  the  aifaii-s  of  men,  and  who 
wished  to  preserve  Geneva,  did  not  permit  PeiTui 
to  accomplish  his  design. "° 

The  CouncU  assembled  in  a  few  days,  and  then 
measures  were  taken  to  bring  the  seditious  to  punish- 
ment, and  prevent  the  peace  of  the  city  being 
broken  by  similar  outi-ages  in  time  to  come.  Four 
heads  fell  beneath  the  axe.  Pen'in's  also  would 
have  fallen,  had  he  not  timeously  cared  for  its  safetv 
by  flight.  With  him  fled  all  these  who  felt  tliat 
they  were  too  deeply  compromised  to  presiune  ou 
pardon.  The  rest  were  banished,  and  found  refuge 
on  the  territory  of -Bern.  The  issue  of  this  aflaii' 
determine<l  the  future  fortunes  of  Gfeneva, 

From  being  a  nest  of  Libertines,  who  would  have 
speedily  wasted  their  own  and  their  city's  strength 
by  their  immoral  principles  and  then-  disorderly 
Uves,  and  who  woidd  have  plunged  Geneva  into 
its  former  vassalage,  riveting  more  hopelessly  than 
ever  its  old  yoke  upon  its  neck,  this  smaU  but 
ancient  town  was,  by  this  turn  of  afi"aii's,  rescueil 
to  become  the  capital  of  Protestantism — the  meti^j- 
pohs  of  a  moral  empii-e. 

Here,  not  in  state,  like  a  Roman  cardinal,  but  in 
the  lowliness  of  a  simple  pastor,  dwelt,  not  tlic 
monarch  of  that  empire — for  momirch  it  has  not  on 
earth — but  the  jJresiding  mind,  the  du-ecting  genius 
of  Protestantism.  From  this  centre  were  propa 
gated  those  energies  and  influences  which,  might  ii 
than  armies,  were  rending  the  shackles  from  tip 
human  soid,  and  caUing  nations  from  then-  tonil. 
Within  its  walls  the  elite  of  Europe  was  assoin 
bling  ;  and  as  another  and  yet  another  illustrious 
stranger  presented  himself  at  its  gates,  and  crosM  1 
its  threshold,  the  brilliant  intellectual  glory  d' 
Geneva  gathered  an  additional  brightness,  and 
its  moi-al  potency  waxed  stronger  day  by  d;iy. 
To  it  all  eyes  were  turned,  some  in  admiration  and 
love,  others  in  hatred  and  fear.  Within  it  wen' 
born  those  gi-eat  thoughts  which,  sent  forth  in  I't 
tors,  in  pamphlets,  in  gi-eat  tomes,  were  as  liglit 
to  roll  back  the  darkness — bolts  to  discomfit  thr 
enemy,  and  pour  confusion  upori  the  chamjiions 
of  eiTor.  Protestant  troops  ai'o  continually  i>ii.ss 
iiig  out  at  its  gates,  girded  only  with  the  swonl 
of  the  Sjnrit,  to  assail  the  strongholds  of  dark- 
ness, and  add  new  provinces  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Gospel.  As  realm  after  realm  is  won,  there 
goes  forth  from    this  same  city  a  rescript  for  its 


«  Euchat,  torn,  vi.,  p.  138. 
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organisation  and  govenmient ;  and  that  rescript 
meets  an  obedience  more  prompt  and  hearty  than 
was  ever  accorded  to  the  edicts  sent  forth  from 
tlie  proud  mistress  of  the  ancient  world  for  the 
moidding  of  those  provinces  wliich  her  arms  had 
subjugated. 

What  an  astonisliing  phenomenon  must  the 
sudden  rise  of  tliLs  little  town  have  appeai-ed  to 
the  men  of  those  times!  How  poi-tentous  to  the 
friends  of  the  Old  religion !  It  had  not  been  built 
up  by  Iniman  hands;  it  was  not  defended  l)y 
Imman  weapons  ;  yet  here  it  stood,  a  gi-eat  light- 
house in  the  centre  of  Clu-istendom,  a  mother  of 
Churches,  a  niu'se  of  martyrs,  a  school  of  evangelists, 
an  impregnable  asylimi  of  the  persecuted,  a  font  of 


civiHsatiori,  an  abode  of  letters  and  arts;  a  gieat 
moral  tribunal,  where  the  actions  of  all  men  were 
weighed,  and  in  whose  inexorably  just  and  righteous 
awards  men  heard  the  voice  of  a  higher  tribunal, 
and  were  enabled  to  read  by  anticipation  the  final 
judgment  of  posterity,  and  even  that  of  the 
great  Supreme. 

This  was  what  Calvin's  victory  had  brought  hiui. 
He  might  well  deem  that  it  had  not  been  too 
dearly  bought.  Tnily  it  was  worth  all  the 
;m£ieties  and  insults  he  had  borne,  all  the  toil 
and  agony  he  had  endured,  all  the  .supplications 
and  teai-s  he  had  poured  out  to  achieve  it.  Nine 
yeare  had  he  been  in  gaining  it,  nine  years  were 
to  be  given  him  to  turn  it  to  accoimt. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

GEXEV.-V    AND    ITS    IXFLUEXCE    IX    EUROPE. 

Peace  of  Geneva— Geneva  and  Calvin  become  One— Testimony  of  Knos  and  othei-s  to  the  Church  of  Geneva— The 
Sundays  of  Geneva— The  Libertines  and  Bern— Bolsec  and  Castalio — Calvin's  Care  of  the  Church  of  France- 
Preachers  sent  to  it— Labours  in  Organising  Chiu-ches — Calvin  Counsels  the  French  Protestants  to  Eschew  Arms 
—Martyrs,  not  Soldiers,  wanted— Forged  Letters—  Constitution  and  Organisation  of  the  Fi-ench  Protestant  Church 
— Amazing  Growth  of  Protestantism  in  France. 


C'alvix  had  made  good  hLs  foothold  at  last.  He 
had  fought  for  this  little  town  as  conqueror  never 
fought  for  mightiest  empire,  and  now  it  was  Ids 
own.  Geneva  had  been  rescued  from  the  base 
uses  to  which  the  Libertines  had  destined  it,  and 
was  now  consecrated  to  the  noblest  of  all  ends. 
It  was  to  be,  not  the  head-quai-ters  of  a  philo- 
Sf>phy  that  would  have  demoralised  Christendom, 
but  the  temple  of  a  faith  that  was  to  regenerate 
and  exalt  it.  It  was  to  be,  not  the  beacon  to  lure 
to  the  whirlpool  of  revolution,  but  the  light  that 
wi.uM  guide  the  nations  to  the  haven  of  stability 
and  glory. 

The  Rcfoi-mer  had  now  peace.  But  his  condi- 
tion can  lie  justly  styled  peace  only  when  compared 
with  tlie  tempests  of  the  nine  previous  yeai-s.  Of 
these  he  had  feelingly  and  compendiously  said, 
'■  that  while  everj-where  the  Church  was  agitato<l, 
at  Geneva  it  was  tossed  as  was  the  Ark  on  the 
billows."  It  was  a  ti-ue  description  ;  but  the  ciilm 
had  come  at  hi-st.  The  Ark  had  found  its  Ararat, 
and  now  within  that  city,  for  the  possession  of 
which  two  interests  had  so  stoutly  contended,  the 
ficice  winds  had  gone  do-ivn,  and  the  waves  had 
subsided  uito  rest 

Calvin  now  proceeded   to  make  Geneva  fit  for 


the  gi-and  pui-poses  for  which  he  had  destined  her. 
And  Geneva  willingly  surrendered  hei-self  to  lie 
foshioned  as  the  Reformer  wished ;  her  life  she 
permitted  to  be  absorljed  in  his  life,  feeling  that 
with  him  was  inseparably  bound  up  her  order, 
her  gi-andeur,  nay,  her  veiy  existence,  so  far  as 
concerned  every  good  and  useful  object.  Her 
law,  her  Council,  her  citizens,  aU  tacitly  con- 
sented to  be  pai-ts  of  the  gi-eat  Reformer — the 
ministries  through  which  he  opei-ated  on  Christen- 
dom. We  have  the  testimony  of  a  noble  eye- 
witness to  the  state  of  Geneva  at  this  period.  "  In 
my  heai-t,"  says  Knox,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Locke,  "I  could  liave  wished,  yea,  and 
cannot  cease  to  wish,  that  it  might  please  God 
to  guide  and  conduct  you  to  this  place,  where  I 
neither  fear  nor  eshame  to  sjvy  Ls  the  most  perfect 
school  of  Christ  that  ever  was  in  the  earth  since 
the  days  of  the  apostles.  In  other  places  I  confess 
Christ  to  be  truly  preached ;  but  manners  and 
religion  to  be  so  sincerely  refonned,  I  have  Jiot 
yet  seen  in  any  other  place  beside."'  Farel  bore 
similar  testimony  to  the   flourishing  condition  of 


'  MS.  Lettoi-s,  p.  377— (ipiKZ  M«Crie,  Ufe  of  Kno 
p.  195;  Edin.,  1831. 
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Geneva  after  its  many  perils.  "  I  was  lately  at 
Greneva,"  lie  says,  "  and  so  delighted  \ras  I  that  I 
could  scarce  tear  myself  away.  I  would  rather  be 
last  in  Geneva  than  fii-st  in  any  other  pkce.  Were 
I  not  prevented  by  the  Lord,  and  by  my  love  for 
my  consrregation,  nothing  would  hinder  me  from 
ending  my  days  there."  Drelincom-t  expressed  the 
same  admiration  a  hundred  years  after.' 

If  there  was  peace  in  the  days  of  Calvin  -nithin 
Geneva,  there  were  ambushes  all  around.  The  fii-st 
trouble  was  created  by  the  banished  Libertines. 
Bern  took  the  part  of  these  exiles  in  the  quarrel, 
declaring  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime, 
and  demanding  of  the  Council  and  citizens  of 
Geneva  that  they  shoidd  give  satisfaction  to  those 
thev  had  expeUed,  and  receive  them  back.  It  may 
be  conjectm-ed  that  there  was  in  aU  this  a  little 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  powerfid  Bern  of  the 
rising  gloiy  of  (Jeneva.  The  little  republic  replied 
to  this  haughty  demand  by  expelling  the  families 
of  the  Libertines,  and  forbidding  the  retiu-n  of  the 
banished  under  pain  of  death.  It  was  now  feared 
that  the  Lil^rtines,  supported  by  Bern,  meditated 
re-entering  Geneva  by  force  of  anns.  The  territoiy 
of  Bern  bordered  with  that  of  Geneva,  and  the 
Libertines  stationed  themselves  on  that  part  of  it 
•which  lay  nearest  the  city,  and  oflFered  daily 
menaces  and  petty  annoyances.  They  resoi-ted  to 
the  bridge  of  the  Axve,  and  mocked  and  jeered  at 
the  Genevese  who  had  occasion  to  pass  that  way.- 
The  citizens,  in-itate<l  beyond  measure,  were  often 
on  the  point  of  rushuig  out  and  pimishing  these 
insolences,  but  the  Council  restrained  them.'  The 
matter  continued  in  an  uneasy  and  dangerous  con- 
dition for  some  time,  but  a  sudden  tmn  in  the 
jjoUtics  of  Eiu-ope,  wliich  menaced  both  cities  with 
a  common  danger,  brought  in  the  issue  deliveituice 
to  Gene^■a. 

The  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  in  Noi-mandy,  was 
fought  about  this  time.  In  this  fight  the  arms 
of  Chai'les  of  Spain  were  victorious  over  those  of 
Heni-y  II.  of  France.  PhiUbert  Emmanuel,  Piince 
of  Piedmont,  who  commanded  the  Spaiu.sh  army, 
was  the  heir  of  the  titles  and  rights  of  his  father 
Charles,  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  but  he  inherited  the  titles 
only ;  the  estates  had  gone  from  his  liouse,  and  were 
now  partly  ui  the  hands  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  partly  in  j)Ossession  of  Bern,  and  other  Swi.ss 
cantons.  The  French  king  beuig  now  humbled, 
the  Piince  of  Piedmont  deemed  this  a  favoui-able 
moment  for  reclaiming  his  hereditaiy  dominions. 


He  issued  an  edict  to  that  effect,  and  inmiediately 
thereafter  dispatched  a  body  of  eight  thousand 
lanzknechts,  or  lancers,  to  establish  his  authority 
over  his  former  subjects.  The  alarm  was  great 
thi'oughout  Switzerland,  and  more  especially  in 
Geneva  and  Bern.  The  Bernese  had  now  other 
things  to  think  of  than  the  quaiTel  into  which  the 
banished  Litertines  had  led  them.  This  last 
matter  gradually  went  to  sleep;  and  thus  Geneva, 
by  this  shifting  in  the  gi-eat  Eiu-opean  winds,  was 
deUvei'ed  without  the  necessity  of  striking  a  single 
blow.^ 

The  affairs  of  Bolsec  and  CastaUo  belong  to  bio- 
graphy rather  than  to  histoiy.  Both  of  these  men 
opposed  Calvin  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 
Both  of  them  inteiTupted  him  publicly  when 
preaching  in  St.  Peter's.  The  CoimcU  had  them 
seized,  on  the  ground  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
pubUc  peace,  rather  than  on  the  gix)imd  of  dif- 
ference of  doctrine.  The  i"esult  was  that  both 
wei'e  banished  from  Geneva,  never  to  return. 
This  punishment,  which  has  been  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Kefoi-mer,  has  been  denounced 
as  harsh.  But  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind 
that  Bolsec  and  Castalio  were  not  Genevese, 
banished  fi'om  their  native  land ;  they  were 
foreigners  who  had  resided  in  Geneva,  the  one  a 
few  yeai-s,  the  other  only  a  few  months.''  "  As  to 
those  who  are  indignant  that  Bolsec  should  even 
have  been  banished,"  says  Bungener,  "  we  know 
not  what  to  say  to  them,  unless  that  they  are  com- 
pletely ignorant  how  the  question  stood  in  regard 
to  the  Kefoi-mation  and  to  Geneva — esj^ecially  to 
G«neva.  To  wish  that  she  had  ojwned  her  gates 
to  aU  the  variations  and  daring  flights  of  reli- 
gious thought,  is  to  wish  that  that  gi-eat  lever,  the 
Eefoi-mation,  had  -n-ithout  a  fulcnim  lifted  the 
world."  "^ 

Stationed  ju.st  outside  the  French  tenitor}-,  the 
Refonner  was  able,  from  this  citadel  in  which  God 
had  placed  him,  to  keep  constant  watch  over  the 
Protestant  Chmch  of  France.  During  the  nine 
yeai-s  he  had  yet  to  live,  that  Cluirch  was  the  object 
of  his  daily  care.  He  had  foiuid  her  in  her  cradle, 
and  he  nui-sed  her  into  strength.  It  was  for  his 
counsel  she  waited  when  any  emergency  arose,  and 
it  was  to  his  voice  and  jien  that  she  looked  for 
defence  when  danger  thi-eatenetl.  She  revei-ed  him 
as  her  father. 


'  Henry,  Life  of  CaJvin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  318. 
'  Ruchat,  torn,  vi.,  p.  189. 
3  Ihid.,  p.  190. 


*  Ruchat,  torn,  vi.,  pp.  192,  193. 

'  Bolsec,  to  avonuo  liimself  on  the  Koformor,  and  r»" 
concile  himself  with  Rome,  to  wliich  coniiuunion  he 
returned,  wrote  a  bitter  and  ciUuumious  book,  wliich  he 
entitled  a  Life  of  Calvin. 

'  Bungener,  Calvin:  hit  Life,  &c.,  p.  237. 
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The  fii-st  necessity  of  Christendom,  in  tte  opinion 
of  Calvin,  was  the  Gospel.  Accordingly,  it  was 
one  of  his  chief  laboiu-s  to  prepare,  in  the  school  of 
Geneva,  qualified  preachers  who  would  go  forth, 
and  sow  everywhere  the  seed  of  the  kingdom. 
Many  sf  these  missionaries  selected  France  as  their 
field  of  labour.  Thither  were  they  followed  by  the 
instructions  and  prayers  of  the  gi-eat  chief  from 
whose  feet  they  had  gone  forth;  and  the  conscious- 
ness that  his  eye  was  upon  them,  helped  to  make 
them  zealous  in  laboiu-  and  courageous  in  death, 
which  so  many  of  them  were  called  to  endui'e  in 
the  discharge  of  their  ministiy.  We  have  two 
proofs  that  gi'eat  numbei-s  oSei-ed  themselves  to 
this  most  inviting  but  very  hazardous  field.  The 
first  is  the  letter  which  the  Kiiig  of  France,  Charles 
IX.,  in  January,  1.561,  sent  to  Geneva,  complaui- 
ing  of  the  preachers  who  had  come  from  thence, 
and  calling  upon  the  Council  to  recall  them.  The 
second  Ls  the  letter  of  Cahin  to  Bullinger,  in  the 
May  following,  which  reveals  incidentally  what  a 
powerful  projiaganda  Geneva  had  become,  and 
shows  us  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  daily  setting  out 
from  her  gates  to  spread  the  triumphs  of  the 
Gospel.  "  It  is  incredible,"  writes  Calvin,  "  with 
what  ardour  our  friends  devote  themselves  to  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel.  As  gi-eedily  as  men  before 
the  Pope  solicit  him  for  benefices,  do  they  ask  for 
emjsloyment  in  the  Churches  beneath  the  Cross. 
They  besiege  my  door  to  obtain  a  portion  of  the 
field  to  cultivate.  Never  had  monarch  courtiei's 
more  eiiger  than  mine.  They  dispute  about  the 
stations  as  if  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
peaceably  established  in  France.  Sometimes  I  seek 
to  restrain  them.  I  show  to  them  tlie  atrocious 
edict  which  orders  the  destiiiction  of  every  house 
in  wliich  Divine  ser\'ice  shall  have  been  celebrated. 
I  remind  them  that  in  more  than  twenty  towns  the 
faithful  have  been  massacred  by  the  populace."' 
In  those  happy  days — happy  although  stakes  were 
blazing — it  seemed  as  if  the  ancient  s;vyiiig  was 
reversed,  and  that  no  longer  were  the  labourers /ci':. 
No  wonder  that  Calvin  for  once  bi-eaks  into  en- 
thusiasm, and  gives  vent  to  his  joy.  But  we  do 
the  Eefomier  only  justice  when  we  say  that  he 
rejoiced  not  because  he  was  leailer,  but  because  his 
soldiers  were  devoted.  They  were  men  worthy  of 
their  captain. 

The  success  of  these  E^'angelists  cnt^iiled  new 
laboui-s  and  responsiljilities  on  the  Ecformcr.  The 
Churches  which  they  planted  had  to  be  organised. 
Tliese  new  commvmitics  came  to  Geneva  for  the 
pnnciples    of   their    constitution,  and    the    model 


of  their  government.  If  Geneva  bore  the  like- 
ness of  Calvin,  France  now  began  to  bear  the 
likeness  of  Geneva.  Thus  the  cares  of  the  Re- 
foiTuer  were  multiplied  and  his  laboiu-s  increased 
as  he  grew  older.  He  lived  two  lives  in  one. 
The  life  passed  in  communion  with  God,  and 
in  the  study  of  His  Word,  in  his  closet,  fed  and 
sustained  that  other  life  of  intense  and  practical 
activity  which  he  led  before  the  world.  From 
the  contemplation  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  as  laid  down  in  the  Bible,  he  rose  up  to 
apply  these,  as  he  believed,  in  the  arrangement  of 
living  Chni'ches,  and  in  the  scheme  of  policy  which 
he  enjoined  on  the  now  powerful  Protestant  body 
of  France. 

His  counsels  on  this  head  expressed  a  lofty 
wisdom,  which  was  not  appreciated  at  the  time,  but 
the  three  centuries  that  have  since  elapsed  have  set 
theii-  seal  upon  it  All  his  authority  and  eloquence 
were  put  forth  to  make  the  Protestanta  eschew 
politics,  shun  the  battle-field,  and  continue  to  fight 
their  great  war  ^vith  spiritual  weapons  only.  The 
Reformer  foresaw  for  the  Church  of  France  a  glorioiM 
future,  if  only  she  shoidd  persevere  in  this  path. 
He  had  no  faith  in  blood  shed  in  battle  :  no,  not 
in  victorious  battle ;  but  he  had  unbounded  faith 
in  blood  shed  at  the  stake  of  martyrdom.  Give  him 
martyrs — not  men  in  arms — and  France  was  won. 
Not  one  letter  of  Cah-in  is  extant  in  which  he 
recommends  a  contrary  coui-se.  His  advice  to  the 
Protestants  of  France  was  to  wait,  to  have  i>atience, 
to  submit  to  vTong,  to  abstain  fi'om  revenging 
themselves,  and  not  to  be  sparing  of  theii'  blood, 
for  every  drop  .spilt  would,  he  assured  them,  bring 
them  nearer  the  goal  they  wished  to  reach.  Nor 
were  these  counsels  given  to  a  small  and  weak 
pai-ty,  which  by  resisting  might  bring  destruction 
upon  itself :  they  were  addressed  to  a  body  now 
approximating  in  nimibers  half  the  population  of 
Fiunce.  They  were  given  to  a  body  which  had  in 
its  ranks  men  of  wealth,  nobles,  and  even  piinces 
of  the  blood  :  a  body  that  could  raise  soldiei's,  lead 
armies,  fight  battles,  and  win  \'ictories.  Well, 
but,  says  Calvin,  the  ■^dctories  of  the  battle-field 
are  barren  ;  those  of  the  martyr  are  always  fruitfuL 
One  of  the  latter  is  woi-th  a  score  of  the  fonner. 

Two  lettere  have  Ijeen  forged  with  intent  to 
convict  the  Reformer  of  having  jn-ompled  to  the 
violent  cour.ses  which  some  fierj'  spirits  among  the 
French  Protestants  were  now  beginning  to  ]iursua 
The  pretended  original  manuscripts  arc  in  the 
archives  of  the  family  of  D'Alisae,  but  their 
spiu'iousncss  has  been  abundantly  provetl."     They 


Bungenerj  pp.  300, 301. 
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ire  neither  in  the  handwriting  of  Calvin  nor  in 
that  of  any  of  his  knovm  secretaries ;  and  they  are, 
moreover,  disfigui-ed  by  gross  literaiy  errore,  by 
oarse  and  violent  epithets,  and  by  glaring  ana- 
tufonisms.  "  In  the  first,  M.  du  Poet  is  called 
;eneral  of  the  religion  in  Dauphine,  and  this 
etter  is  dated  1547,  a  period  in  which  the  Re- 
brmed  religion  hatl  in  Dauphine  neither  a  soldier 
lor  an  organised  Church,  and  in  which  M.  du  Poet 
.-as  still  a  Romanist !  In  the  second  letter,  dated 
561,  the  same  person  in  called  Governor  (if  Mcmte- 
nmrt,  and  High  Chamberlain  of  !K"avarre,  dignities 
vith  which  he  was  not  invested  till  long  after  the 
leath  of  Calvin."' 

Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  connect  the 
i\eformer  with  the  raid  of  the  notorious  Baron  des 
^.nli-ets.     This  man  signalised  his  short  career  as 

Protestant  by  invading  the  district  of  Lyons, 
laughfcering  Romanists,  sacking  churches,  making 
KX)ty  of  the  priestly  vestments  and  the  sacred 
essels,  and  appropriating  some  of  the  cathedrals 
or  the  Protestant  woi-ship.  Did  Calvin  accoimt 
hese  acquisitions  a  gain  to  Protestantism  ?  Better, 
le  said,  worship  iii  the  open  air,  in  dens  of  the 
■aith,  anywhere,  than  in  edifices  so  acquired.  He 
^Tote  to  Ajdrets,  sharply  reproving  him,  and  con- 
lemning  the  outrages  by  which  he  had  disgiaced 
he  holy  cause,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  professed  to 
lave  wrought  them.  A  similar  judgment  did  the 
{eformer  pronounce  on  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise, 
hat  ill-omened  commencement  of  political  Pro- 
Lstautism  in  Fi-ance.  "  Better,"  he  said,  writing 
<y    the    head   of  that    conspuvacy.    La   Renaudie, 

Better  we  should  aU  perish  a  hundred  times  than 
ic  the  cau.se  of  exposing  the  Gospel  to  siich  a 
lisgiiice."* 

But  day  and  night  he  was  intent  on  mai-shalling 
le  spiritiud  host,  and  leading  it  to  the  combat. 
IvangelLsts,  martjTS,  Chiuxhes  :  these  were  the 
hi-ee  ai-ms — to  use  a  militaiy  phi-ase — -nith  which 
e  carried  on  the  war.  Of  the  skill  and  pains 
ihicli  he  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  latter 
■  eapon — the  organisation  of  Cliurches — we  give 
'ut  one  example. 

For  forty  yeare  the  evangelisation  of  France  had 
•een  going  on.  There  were  now  small  congi-ega- 
ions  in  several  of  its  towns.  In  May,  1559,  eleven 
iiiuisters  assemble<l  in  Paris,  and  constituted  them- 

■Ivps  into  a  National  Sj-nod.  This  affair  will  come 
"'foix'   us    more    fully   aftei'vvards ;    we   notice    it 

sro  as  necessary  to  the  complete  view  of  the 
'■ork  of  Cahin.       His   plastic  hand   it  was  that 

jmmunicated    to    the    French    Protestants    that 


'  Bungener,  p.  302. 


■  Jhid.,  pp.  3W,  305. 


organisation  which  we  see  assumed  at  first  by  a 
mere  handful  of  pastors,  but  which  was  found  to 
be  equally  adapted  to  that  mighty  Church  of  thou- 
sands of  congregations  which,  ten  years  thereafter, 
was  seen  covering  the  soil  of  France. 

First  came  a  Confession  of  Faith.  This  was  the 
basis  on  which  the  Church  was  to  stand,  the  i"Oot 
which  was  to  su.stain  her  life  and  growth. 

Next  came  a  scheme  of  discipline.  This  was 
meant  to  develop  and  consei'V'e  that  new  life  wliicli 
ought  to  spring  from  the  doctrines  confessed.  Mo- 
rality— in  other  words,  holiness — was  in  Calvin's 
opinion  the  one  thing  essential  in  Churches. 

Lastly  came  a  graduated  machinei-y  of  courts, 
for  applying  that  discipline  or  government,  in  order 
to  the  conservation  and  development  of  that  mo- 
rality which  the  Reformer  judged  to  be  the  only 
result  of  any  value.  This  machineiy  was  as 
follows  : — 

There  was  fii-st  the  single  congi-egation,  or  Church 
of  the  locality,  ■with  its  pastor  and  small  Etas'  of 
associated  nilei-s.  This  was  the  foundation.  Over 
the  Chm-ch  of  a  locality  were  placed  the  Churches 
of  the  district  E;vch  congi-egation  sent  its  pastor 
and  an  elder  to  form  this  court,  which  was  tenned 
the  Colloquy.  Over  the  Colloquy  were  the  Chiu-ches 
of  the  pro^ince,  termed  the  Conference ;  and  over 
the  Conference  were  the  Churches  of  all  France,  or 
National  Synod. 

Tliis  constitution  was  essentially  democratic.  The 
whole  body  of  the  people — that  is,  the  membei-s  of 
the  Chiu-ch — were  the  piimary  depositaries  of  this 
iiower ;  but  its  exercise  was  narrowed  at  each 
gradation  upwards.  It  began  with  the  local  con- 
gi-egation, which,  through  theii-  pa.'stor  and  eldei-s, 
decided  on  all  matters  appertaining  to  themselves. 
Thence  it  passed  to  the  Colloquy,  wliich  adjudicated 
on  general  questions,  and  on  cases  of  appeal.  It 
proceeded  upwards  through  the  Provijicial  Con- 
ference to  the  National  Sj-nod,  which  was  the  most 
select  body  of  all,  being  constituted  of  two  pastors 
and  two  eldei-s  from  each  province.  Tlie  National 
Synod  passed  sentence  in  the  last  resort,  and  from 
its  decision  there  was  of  coui-se  no  appeal. 

If  the  basis  of  this  government  was  broad,  being 
composetl  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  it  had 
for  its  apex  the  very  elite  of  the  clergy  and  laity. 
Liberty  was  secured,  but  so  too  were  order,  vigour, 
and  justice.  For  the  decision  of  the  most  impoi-tant 
q\ie.stions  it  resened  the  highest  talents  and  the 
matiu-est  ■svi.sdom.  It  combined  the  advantages  of 
a  democracy  with  those  of  a  monarcliy.  Its  founda- 
tions were  as  wide  and  popular  as  the  constitoition 
of  Engknd,  but  countei-j)oised  by  the  weight  and 
influence    of    the   National    Svnod,    even   as    the 
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government   of    England   is   by   the   dignity   and 
power  of  the  Crown. 

Calvin  did  not  carry  his  narrowing  process  the 
length  of  a  single  overseer  or  bishop.  Not  that 
he  held  it  unlawful  to  place  over  the  Church  a 
chief  pastor,  or  that  he  believed  that  the  Bible 
condemned  the  office  of  bishop  iii  itself  He  recom- 
mended an  episcopate  to  the  Church  of  Poland : ' 
he  allowed  the  office  of  bishop  in  the  Church  of 
England  f  and  he  has  so  expressed  himself  in  his 
Institutes,  as  to  leave  the  Church  at  liberty  on 
this  nead.  But  he  thought  he  could  more  clearly 
trace  in  the  New  Testament  such  a  distribution  of 
power  as  that  which  he  had  now  made,  and,  at  all 
events,  this  equality  of  office  he  deemed  much  safer 
at  present  for  the  Church  of  France,  for  which  he 
foresaw  a  long  period  of  struggles  and  martyrdoms. 
He  would  not  expose  that  Church  to  seduction  by 
opening  to  her  ministers  the  path  of  official  or 
personal  aggi-andisement.  The  fewer  the  dignities 
and  gi-andeurs  \vith  which  they  were  encompassed, 
the  more  easy  would  they  find  it  to  mount  the 
scaffold  J    and  it  was  martyrs,  not  mitred  chiefs, 


that  were  destined,  he  believed,  to  lead  the  Church 
to  victory. 

The  organisation  of  the  Chiu-ch  of  France  brought 
^vith  it  a  new  era  to  Protestantism  in  that  kingdom. 
From  this  time  forward  its  progress  was  amazingly 
rapid.  Nobles  and  burgesses,  cities,  and  whole 
jsrovuices  pressed  forward  to  join  its  ranks.  Con- 
greo-ations  sprang  up  in  hundreds,  and  adherents 
flocked  to  them  in  tens  of  thousands.  The  entire 
nation  bade  fair  soon  to  terminate  its  divisions  and 
strifes  in  a  common  profession  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  Such  was  the  spectacle  that  cheered  the  last 
years  of  Calvin.  What  a  profound  thankfulness — 
we  do  not  say  pride,  for  pride  he  l^anished  as  smful 
in  connection  with  such  a  cause — must  have  filled 
the  bosom  of  the  Reformer,  when  he  reflected  that 
not  only  was  the  little  city  of  Geneva,  which  he 
had  won  for  the  Gospel  in  order  that  through  it  he 
might  win  mightier  realms,  preserved  from  over- 
throw in  the  midst  of  hostile  powei-s,  but  that  it 
had  become  the  centre  of  a  spiritual  empire  whose 
limits  would  far  exceed,  and  whose  duration  would 
long  out-last,  the  emjnre  of  Charles  ! 
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In  the  wake  of  the  Gospel,  learning  and  the  arts, 
Calvin  held,  should  ever  be  found.  Geneva  had 
become,  in  the  first  place,  a  fountain  of  Divine 
knowledge  to  the  surrounding  countries  ;  he  would 
make  it,  in  the  second  |)lace,  a  fountain  of  science 
and  civilisation.  In  Italy,  letters  came  fii-st ;  but 
in  England,  in  Bohemia,  in  Germany,  and  now  in 
Geneva,  the  Divine  science  opened  the  way,  and 
letters  and  philosophy  followed.  It  was  drawing 
towards  the  evening  of  his  life,  when  Calvin  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Next 
to  the  Reformation,  tliis  school  was  the  greatest 
boon  that  he  conferred  on  the  republic  which  had 
only  lately  enrolled  his  name  among  its  citizens. 
It  continued  long  after  he  was  dead  to  send  forth 


distinguished  scholars,  in  every  department  of 
science,  and  to  shed  a  glory  on  the  little  State  in 
which  it  was'  planted,''  and  where  previous  to  the 
Reformation  scarcely  one  distinguished  man  'was 
known. 

The  idea  of  such  an  institution  had  long  been 
before  the  mind  of  Calvin,  and  he  wished  not  to  die 
till  lie  liad  realised  it.  Having  conununicated  his 
design  to  the  Council,  it  was  aiJjiroved  of  by  their 
Excellencies,  and  in  1552  a  piece  of  ground  was 
juirchased  on  which  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings. 
But  money  was  lacking.  Geneva  was  then  a  State 
of  but  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants.  Its 
burdens  were  numerous.  It  had  to  exercise  hos- 
))itality  to  from  one  to  two  thousand  refugees.     It 


'  Henry,  UJe  of  Calvin,  vol.  i.,  p.  401.      ■  Ibid.,  p.  402. 
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il  to  endure  the  expenses  of  war  in  a  time  of 
■y\os,  owing  to  the  continual  ntmom-s  set  on  foot 
lit  the  city  was  about  to  be  assaulted.  After 
ttisfjang  these  indispensable  demands,  the  citizens 

i.d  not  much  money  to  spare.  For  six  years  the 
round  on  wliich  the  future  college  was  to  stand  lay 
utouched;  not  a  sod  v.'as  turned,  not  a  stone  was 
ii<l. 

Impatient  at  tliis  delay,  and  thinking  that  he 
:;ul  waited  long  enough  on  the  Council,  CalvLii 
low  set  on  foot  a  public  subscription,  and  soon  he 
jund  himself  in  possession  of  10,000  florins.  This 
■;is  little  for  the  object,  but  much  for  the  times. 
If  immediately  laid  the  foundations  of  the  edifice, 
le  marked  with  joy  the  rising  v/alls ;  tearing  him- 
•If  from  his  studies,  he  would  descend  from  the 
lue  des  Chanoines  to  the  scene  of  operations,  and 
lOUgh  enfeebled  by  quartan-ague  he  might  be  seen 
(lagging  himseK  over  the  works,  speaking  kindly 
•ords  now  and  again  to  the  workmen,  and  stiniu- 
iting  them  by  expressing  Ms  satisfaction  at  their 
rogi-e.ss. 

Two  edifices  were  lisLng  at  the  same  moment 
mder  the  eye  of  the  Reformer.  The  organisation 
f  the  French  Protestant  Chui-ch  and  the  building 
f  the  Academy  went  on  together.  On  the  .5th  of 
lune,  1.559,  just  eleven  days  after  the  meeting  of 
he  National  Synod  in  Paris,  the  college  was  ready 
o  receive  both  ma-stei-s  and  pupils.  The  inaugu- 
ation  was  celebrated  by  a  solemn  service  in  St. 
'etcr's,  at  which  the  senatoi-s,  the  ministers,  and 
he  burgesses  attended.  After  prayer  by  Calvin, 
nd  a  Latin  address  by  Beza,  the  laws  and  statutes 
f  the  college,  the  confession  to  be  subscribed  by 
he  students,  and  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  rector 
nd  masters  were  read  aloud.  Tlieodore  Beza  was 
[•pointed  rector ;  five  masterships — Calvin  had 
usked  seven — one  of  Hebrew,  one  of  Greek,  one  of 
hilosophj',  and  two  of  theology,  were  instituted. 
n  1565,  a  year  after  the  death  of  tlie  P^eformer, 
here  wa-s  added  a  lectureship  in  law.  With  her 
Vcaderay — which,  however,  was  but  the  top-stone 
f  a  subsidiary  system  of  instruction  which  wa.s  to 
prepare  for  the  higher — Geneva  was  fitter  than 
'ver  for  the  great  spiritual  and  moral  sovei-eignty 
which  Calvin  intendeil  that  she  should  exercise  in 
Eurojje.' 

Bungener's  description  of  this  memorial  is  as 
touching  as  his  reflections  are  just.  "  After  their 
venerable  cathedral,"  says  he,  "no  building  Is 
Jearer  to  the  Generese  ;  if  you  go  up-stairs  to  tho 
lass-roonvB,  you  are  in  the  rooms  of  the  library — 

'  Roset,  chap.  42— John  M'Crie's  extracts.  Euchat, 
torn,  vi.,  p.  307.    Bungener,  pp.  332—335. 


full  of  memorials  yet  more  living  and  particular. 
There  you  wUl  be  shown  the  books  of  Calvin's 
library,  the  mute  witnesses  of  his  vigils,  his  suffei-- 
ings,  and  his  death ;  there  you  'svill  tuni  over  the 
leaves  of  his  manuscrijits,  deciphering,  not  -n-ithout 
difficulty,  a  few  lines  of  his  feverish  -m-iting,  rapid 
as  his  thoughts ;  and,  if  your  imagination  will  but 
lend  itself  to  the  breathing  appeals  of  soUtiide  and 
silence,  there  he  himself  Is ;  you  will  behold  him 
gliding  among  those  ancient  waUs,  pale,  but  with  a 
sparkbng  eye — feeble  and  sickly,  but  strong  in  that 
inner  energy,  the  source  of  which  was  in  his  faitk 
There  also  will  appear  to  you,  aroimd  him,  all  those 
of  whom  he  was  to  be  the  father — divines,  juiists, 
philosophers,  scholars,  statesmen,  and  men  of  war, 
all  filled  with  that  mighty  life  wliich  he  was  to 
bequeath  to  the  Eeformation,  after  having  received 
it  fror^  her.  And  if  you  ask  the  secret  of  his  power, 
one  of  the  stones  of  the  college  will  tell  it  you  in  a 
few  Hebrew  words,  which  the  Reformer  had  en- 
graved upon  it.  Come  into  the  court.  Enter 
beneath  that  old  portico  which  supports  the  gi-eat 
staircase,  and  you  will  read — The  fear  of  thz  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  And  it  is  neither  on 
tlie  wall  nor  on  one  of  the  pUlare  that  these  words 
are  engraved.  Mark  well :  it  Is  on  the  key-stone. 
What  an  emblem  !  and  what  a  l&sson  !"-' 

The  position  which  Calvin  now  filled  was  one  of 
greater  influence  than  perhaps  any  one  man  had 
exercised  in  the  Church  of  Christ  since  the  days  of 
tlie  apostles.  He  was  the  counsellor  of  kings ;  he 
was  the  adviser  of  princes  and  statesmen ;  he  cor- 
responded with  waniors,  scholai-s,  and  Reformers; 
he  consoled  martyrs,  and  organised  Churches  ;  his 
admonitions  were  submitted  to,  and  his  letters  trea- 
sured, as  marks  of  no  ordinaiy  distinction.  All 
the  while  the  man  who  -svielded  this  unexampled 
influence,  was  in  life  and  manners  in  no^vise 
different  from  an  ordinaiy  citizen  of  Geneva.  He 
was  as  humbly  lodged,  he  was  as  simply  clothed, 
and  he  was  served  by  as  few  attendants  as  any 
burgess  of  them  all.  He  had  been  poor  all  his 
days,  and  he  continued  so  to  the  end.  One  day  a 
cardinal  of  the  Roman  Churcli,  Sadoleto,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  through  Genc^■a,  would  pay 
him  the  honour  of  a  visit.  He  was  conducted 
to  No.  122,  Rue  des  Chanoines,  and  told  to  his 
surpiise  that  this  was  the  house  of  the  Refomier. 
A  yet  gi'eater  surprise  awaited  tho  cardinal.  He 
knocked  for  entrance :  there  was  no  porter  at  the 
gate  ;  no  servant  in  livery  gave  him  admission  :  it 
wa.s  Calvin  himself  that  opened  the  door. 

His  enemies,  more  just  to  him  then  than  they 

•  Bungonor,  pp.  335,  33G. 
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have  been  since,  acknowledged  and  admii-ed  liis 
indifference  to  money.  "That  which  made  the 
strength  of  that  heretic,"  said  Pius  IV.,  when  told 
of  his  death,  "was  that  money  was  nothing  to 
him."     The  Pontiff  was  coiTect  in  his  fact,  but  at 


a  day,  sometimes  one  in  the  thuty-sLs  hours. ^  Hit 
charities  were  gi-eat ;  the  Protestant  exiles  were 
ever  welcome  to  his  table  ;  kings,  sometimes,  ■wen 
borrowers  from  him,  and  his  small  stipend  lefk 
him  often  in  pecuniary  difficulties.     But  he  never 


CARDINAL   SADOLETO   VISITS   CALVIN. 


fault  in  his  philosophy.  Cahin's  strength  was 
rooted  in  a  far  higher  iirinciple,  and  his  indif- 
ference to  riches  was  but  one  of  the  fruits  of  that 
principle;  but  how  natural  the  i-eflection  on  the 
part  of  one  who  lived  in  a  city  where  all  men 
were  venal,  and  all  things  vendible  ! 

The  Pieformer's  wants  were  few.     During  the 
last  seven  years  of  his  life  he  took  only  one  meal 


asked  the  Council  for  an  increase  of  his  emolu- 
ments; nay,  he  positively  refused  siich  when  offei-ed, 
"  Satisfied  with  my  humble  condition,"  was  the 
witness  which  he  bore  to  himself,  in  the  jilacc  wher» 
he  lived,  and  before  the  eyes  of  all,  a  little  whil? 
before  his  death,  "  I  have  ever  delighted  in  a  li& 

'  Ilottinger,  p.  890.    Ruchat,  torn,  vii.,  p.  '11. 
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of  poverty,  and  am  a  bm-den  to  no  one.  I  remain 
contented  -with  the  office  wliick  tlie  Lord  has  given 
me."^  The  Registers  of  the  Council  of  Geneva  bear 
to  thi-s  day  the  proofs  of  his  disinterestedness  and 
fori'ctfidness  of  self.  In  January,  1546,  the  Coun- 
cil is  informed  of  the  sickness  of  M.  Calvin,  "  wlio 
hath  no  resources."  The  Council  votes  him  ten 
crowns,  but  M.  Calvin  sends  them  back.  The 
councillors  buy  with  the  ten  crowns  a  cask  of  good 
wiue,  and  convey  it  to  Calvin's  house.    Not  to  give 


I  cannot  persuade  that  I  am  not  rich  and  moneyed, 
my  death  wUl  show  it  at  last."  In  his  last  illness 
he  refused  his  quarter's  salary,  saying  that  he  had 
not  earned  it.  ■"  After  his  death  it  was  found  that 
his  whole  possessions  did  not  exceed  in  value  22-5 
dollars,^  and  if  his  illness  had  been  prolonged,  he 
would  have  had  to  sell  his  books,  or  receive  the 
money-  of  the  republic.  On  the  25th  of  April, 
about  a  month  before  his  death,  the  Reformer 
made  his  will.     Luther's  will  was  highly  chai-ao- 


A    SWISS   COTTAGE. 


offence,  tlie  Rcfoi-mer  accepts  their  Loi-dships'  gift, 
but  lays  out  ten  crowns  of  hLs  salary  "  for  the 
relief  of  the  poorest  ministers."  In  the  winter  of 
155G  the  Council  sent  him  some  firewood.  Calvin 
ajipeared  with  the  price,  but  could  not  induce  the 
(.'ouncil  to  accept  of  it."  Tlie  Registei-s  of  15 GO 
inform  us  of  another  ca.sk  of  wine  sent  to  M. 
Calvin,  "seeing  that  he  has  none  good."'  Tlic 
Rcfoi-mer  this  time  accepts ;  and  yet,  because  he 
received  these  few  presents  in  the  coui-sc  of  a 
ministry  of  twenty-six  years,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  men  who  accused  lum  of  coveting  such 
;^ift.s,  and  of  parading  his  ailments,  of  which  in- 
deed lie  seldom  or  never  spoke,  in  order  to  evoke 
tliL'Hc  benefactions.  "  If  there  are  any,"  said  he,  in 
liis  Preface  to  the  Psalms,  "  whom,  in  my  lifetime, 

'  Hem-y,  Life,  vol.  ii.,  p.  ilC.        =  IhUl.,  vol.  i.,  p.  270. 
=  Bungener,  pp.  339,  3«. 
83— VOL.  II. 


teiistic,  Calvin's  is  not  less  so.  It  exliibits  the 
methodical  and  business  habits  that  marked  his 
whole  life,  mingled  with  the  humble,  holy  hope 
that  filled  his  heart.  Having  disposed  of  the  225 
crowns,  and  of  some  other  small  mattere  pei-tain- 
ing  to  the  world  he  was  leaving,  he  thus  breaks 
out: — 

"  I  thank  God  that  he  ha,s  not  only  had  mercy 
on  liis  i)Oor  creature,  having  delivered  me  from 
the  abyss  of  idolatry,  but  that  he  has  brought 
nie  into  the  clear  light  of  his  Gospel,  and  made 
me  a  partaker  of  the  doctrine  of  sahation,  of 
which  I  was  altogether  miworthy ;  yea,  that  his 
mercy  and  goodness  have  bor-  e  so  tom'.c'ly  with 
my  numerous  sins  and  ofiencos,  for  which  I  de- 
sei-ved  to  be  cast  from  him  and  destroyed." 


*  Eu'-h-at,  torn,  vii.,  p.  1-1. 
'  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


THE    SOCIAL    AND    FAMILY   LIFE    OF    GENEVA. 


■nie  Daily  Sermon— Its  Attractiveness— Daily  Life  of  the  Citizen— His  Dress— His  Table— Development  of  Wealth.- 
The  Refugees— The  Benefits  they  conferred  on  their  Adopted  Country— English  Names  on  the  Genevan  Registers 
—The  Sahbatli  in  Geneva; 


Kow  tliat  Cah-iti  has  realised  his  progi-amme,  let  us 
look  at  the  social  and  family  life  of  the  Genevese. 
The  "  Christiaa  Idea,"  as  Gaberel  calls  it,  had 
created  their  State,  and  religion  was  the  all-per- 
vading and  dominant  element  in  it.  Cah-in,  the 
people,  the  State — all  three  were  one,  the  fusion 
was  complete,  and  the  policy  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  action  of  the  citizens,  were  but  the  results  of 
that  great  principle  which  had  called  into  existence 
this  marvellous  community.  The  "  Sermon  "  held 
a  first  place  among  their  institutions.  Day  by 
day  it  reinvigorated  that  spirit  which  was  the 
"  breath  "  of  Geneva.  But,  besides  the  need  the 
Genevans  felt  of  the  instructions  and  con.solations 
of  religion,  there  were  other  influences  that  acted 
in  drawing  them  to  the  temples.  Preaching  was 
then  a  novelty.  Like  break  of  day  in  an  Eastern 
clime,  the  Gospel,  in  mid-day  efiiilgence,  had  all  at 
once  biu-st  on  these  men  after  the  darkness  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Scarce  had  the  first  faint  silvery 
streaks  shown  themselves,  when  lo !  the  full 
flood  of  the  sun's  light  wiis  poui'ed  upon  them. 
The  same  generation  which  had  listened  to  the 
monks,  had  now  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the 
Reformers.  From  tales,  legends,  and  miracles, 
wliich  were  associated  in  their  minds  vriili  the  yoke 
of  foreign  masters,  they  passed  to  the  pure  and 
elevatijig  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God,  which, 
apart  from  their  own  beauty  and  majesty,  were, 
they  knew,  the  source  whence  had  come  their  poli- 
tical and  civil  independence.  We  at  this  day  can 
but  faintly  realise  the  charm  that  must  then  have 
hung  round  the  pulpit,  and  which  assembled,  day 
after  day,  the  Genevese  in  crowds,  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel. 

At  Geneva,  the  magistrate  as  well  as  the  artisan 
invariably  began  the  day  with  an  act  of  worship. 
At  six  in  the  morning  tlie  churches  were  oi^ened, 
and  crowds  might  be  seen  in  eveiy  quai-ter  of 
the  city  on  their  way  to  spend  an  hour  in  listen- 
ing to  the  "  E.xj)osition."  After  this  the  youth 
a.ssf'ml)lcd  in  school  or  college,  and  the  father  and 
tlie  elder  soils  repaired  to  tlie  work.shops.  The 
mid-day  repiust,  which  wa.s  taken  in  common  with 
'the  domestics,  again  re-united  the  family.     After 


dinner  the  head  of  the  household  paid  a  short  visit 
to  his  club '  to  hear  the  news.  And  what  were  *.1k 
events  on  which  the  Genevan  kept  Ms  eyes  intently 
fijced,  and  for  which  he  waited  from  day  to  day 
with  no  ordinary  anxiety  to  receive  tidings  1  The 
great  di-ama  in  progress  around  him  completely 
occupied  his  thoughts.  How  goes  the  battle,  he 
would  ask,  between  Protestantism  and  Rome  in 
France,  in  Italy,  in  Spain  1  Has  any  fresh  edict  (A 
persecution  issued  these  days  past  from  the  Vatican . 
Has  any  one  been  called  to  yield  up  his  life  on  tli' 
scaftbld,  and  what  were  his  last  woi'ds  ?  AVlua 
number  of  refugees  have  arrived  in  our  city  suie^ 
yesterday,  and  through  what  perils  and  sufieriiiLts 
have  they  managed  to  reach  our  gates?  Sueli 
were  the  topics  that  furnished  matter  of  daily  talk 
to  the  Genevese.  The  narrow  limits  of  then-  little 
State  were  far  from  forming  theii"  horizon.  Theii 
thoughts  and  sympatlties  were  as  extensive  as 
Chi-istendom.  There  was  not  a  prisoner,  not  a 
martyr  for  the  Gospel  in  any  of  its  countries  for 
whom  they  did  not  feel  and  pray;  he  was  their 
brother.  Not  a  reverse  befell  the  cause  of  the 
Reform  in  any  part  of  the  field  which  they  did  not 
moum,  nor  a  success  in  which  they  did  not  rejoiec. 
They  were  watching  a  battle  wliich  would  briiii,' 
triumph  or  overthi'ow,  not  to  Geneva  only,  but  to 
the  Gospel ;  hence  the  gravity  and  greatness  of 
their  character.  "  The  Genevan  of  that  day,"  says 
Gabei'el,  "  took  the  same  interest  in  the  news  of  tlic 
kingdom  of  God,  which  he  takes  to-day  ui  the  dis- 
cussion of  material  afisiirs."  - 

The  family  life  of  the  Genevans  at  that  period 
was  characterised  by  severe  simplicity.  Tlieii"  dress 
was  wholly  without  ornament.  The  niagistrates 
wore  cloth  ;  the  ordinary  burgess  contented  himself 
■with  serge.  This  diflerence  in  their  attu-c  was  not 
held  as  mai-king  any  distinction  of  cla.ss  among  tlio 
citizens,  for  the  mcmbei-s  of  the  Councils  were 
chosen  entirely  with  reference  to  their  merit,  and 
in  nowise  from  any  consideration  of  birtli  or 
wealth.     Nor  did  this  avoidance   of  superfluitiea. 


•  "  A  son  abbaye  (ccrcle)."— Gaberel. 
-  Gaberel,  torn,  i.,  p.  389. 
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■ad  to  anj  feUing  off  in  tbe  industrial  acti^-ity  or 
le  inventive  skill  of  the  citizens.  On  the  contrary, 
le  arts  and  iadustries  flourished,  and  both  the 
tizens  of  Geneva,  and  the  refugees  who  found 
ivliun  -withiu  it,  became  famous  for  their  manu- 
loture  of  objects  of  utility  and  luxury,  which  they 
«.]X)rted  to  other  countries. 

If  theii-  dress  was  marked  by  plainness,  not  less 
ere  their  tables  by  frugality.  The  rich  and  poor 
ike  were  obliged  to  obey  the  .simiptuary  laws. 
The  heads  of  families,"  says  Gaberel,  "seeing  the 
ise,  the  health,  the  good  order,  the  morality  that 
ow  reigned  in  theii"  dwellings,  blessed  those 
gorous  laws,  which  only  gourmands  found  tyran- 
ical,  who  remembered  with  regi-et  the  full  tables 
f  other  days."'  We  dare  say  some  of  these  men 
ould  have  wished  rather  that  then-  dinnere  had 
een  ampler,  though  theii"  liberty  had  been  less. 
hey  are  not  the  first  who  have  thought  the  bless- 
ig  of  freedom  too  dearly  puichased  with  the 
icrifice  of  dainties. 

When  periods  of  distress  came  round,  occasioned 
y  war  or  famine,  the  citizens  were  especially  sen- 
ble  of  the  Ijenefit  of  this  simple  and  fnigal  manner 
f  life.  They  felt  less  the  privations  they  had  then 
3  bear,  and  were  able  to  suppoii.  with  dignity  the 
lisfortimes  of  the  State.  Moreover,  as  the  result 
f  this  economy,  the  wealth  of  the  citizens  was 
pidly  developed,  and  the  State  reached  a  pros- 
erity  it  had  never  kno'mi  in  former  days.  Each 
tizen  laid  by  religiously  a  certain  portion  of  his 
imings,  and  the  years  of  greatest  calamity  were 
recLsely  those  that  were  signalised  by  the  gi-eatest 
eneficence.  In.stead  of  receiving  support  from 
ther  States,  Geneva  sent  its  charities  to  the 
oimtries  around,  becoming  a  storehouse  of  earthly 
s  of  heavenly  bread  to  the  nations.  These 
itizens,  who  wore  plain  blouses,  and  sat  down  to 
meal  con-e.spondingly  plain,  entertained  during 
lany  years,  ^^^th  liberal  Chi-istian  hospitality,  the 
fugees  of  religion — nobles,  scholai-s,  statesmen, 
ud  men  of  bii-th.  The  Genevan  citizen,  iude- 
endent  in  means,  and  adding  thereto  that  mental 
iidependence  wliich  the  Gospel  gives,  could  not 
ut  be  a  being  of  con.scious  dignity,  and  of  cha- 
acter  inherently  gi-and,  whom  no  call  of  devotion 
r  heroism  would  find  imprepared. 

Geneva  profited  immensely  in  another  way  by 
he  movement,  of  which  it  had  become  the  head- 
luai-ters.  The  men  who  crowded  to  it,  and  to 
^'hom  it  so  hospitably  opened  its  gates,  conferred 
in  it  greater  advantages  than  any  they  receivetl 
rom  it.     They  were  of  every  rank,  profession,  and 

'  Gaberel,  torn,  i.,  p.  390. 


ti-ade,  and  they  brought  to  the  city  of  their  adop- 
tion, not  refinement  of  birth  and  elegance  of  letters 
only,  but  also  new  arts  and  unproved  industries. 
There  immediately  ensued  a  great  quickening  of 
the  energies  of  labour  and  skill  in  Greneva,  and 
these  brought  in  their  turn  that  wealth  and  con- 
scious dignity  which  labour  and  skill  never  fail  to 
impart.  It  is  a  new  nation  that  we  behold  foi-m- 
ing  on  the  soil  of  the  republic,  with  germs  and 
elements  in  its  bosom,  higher  and  more  various 
than  infant  State  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  The 
fathei-s  of  the  great  Roman  people  were  but  a 
band  of  outlaws  and  adventurere !  How  dif- 
ferent the  men  we  now  .see  assembUng  on  the 
shores  of  the  Leman  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
Rome  of  Protestantism,  from  those  who  had 
gathered  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  to  lay  the 
firet  stone  in  the  Eternal  City !  From  the  strand 
of  Naples  to  the  distant  shores  of  Scotland,  we 
behold  ProtestantLsm  weeding  out  of  the  sur- 
roimding  countries,  and  assembling  at  this  great 
focus,  all  who  were  skilful  in  art,  as  well  as  illus- 
trious in  virtue,  and  they  commiuiicated  to  Geneva 
a  refinement  of  manners  and  an  artistic  skill  which 
it  continues  to  retain  after  the  lapse  of  three 
centuries. 

The  most  important  question  i-aised  by  the 
an-ival  of  these  exiles  was  not.  Where  shall  bread 
be  found  for  them  ?  The  hospitality  of  the  Genevese 
solved  this  difficulty,  for  scarce  was  there  citizen 
who  had  not  one  or  more  of  these  sti-angers  living 
under  his  roof,  and  sitting  at  his  table.  The  ques- 
tion which  the  Genevese  had  most  at  heart  was, 
How  shall  we  utilise  this  great  access  of  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  industrial  power  ?  How  shall 
we  draw  forth  the  varied  capabilities  of  these  men 
in  the  way  of  strengthening,  enriching,  and 
gloiifying  the  State?  Let  us  begin,  said  they, 
by  em-olling  them  as  citizens.  "  But,"  said  the 
Libertines,  when  the  proposal  was  firet  mooted, 
"is  it  fiiii-  that  new-comers  shoidd  lay  do-\\-n  the 
law  to  the  cluldren  of  the  land?  These  men 
were  not  born  on  the  soil  of  the  republic." 

True,  it  was  answered,  but  then  the  republic 
is  not  an  afiair  of  acres,  it  is  an  affair  of  faith. 
The  ti-ue  Geneva  is  Protestantism,  and  these  men 
were  bom  into  the  State  in  the  same  hour  in 
which  they  became  Protestants.  Tliis  broad  -t-iew 
of  the  question  prevailed.  Nevertheless,  the 
honour  was  sparingly  distributed.  L^p  till  1555, 
only  eighty  had  received  the  freedom  of  the  city; 
in  the  early  part  of  that  year,  other  sixty 
were   added' — a   small    number    truly   when    we 


-  Bungener,  p.  226. 
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tMnk  how  numerous  the  Protestant  exiles  were. 
The  gi-eatest  of  all  the  sons  of  Geneva,  he  who 
was  more  than  a  citizen,  who  was  the  fcTinder  of 
the  State,  was  not  legally  enrolled  till  five  yeai-s 
before  his  death.  The  name  of  John  Knox  was 
earlier  inscribed  on  the  RegLsters  than  that  of  John 
Cahin.  Hardly  was  there  a  country  in  Eui-ope 
wliich  did  not  help  to  swell  this  truly  Catholic  roll. 
The  list  contributed  by  Italy  alone  was  a  long  and 
biilliant  one.  Lucca  sent,  among  other  distin- 
guished names,  the  Calendruii,  the  Bm-lamachi,  the 
Turretuii,  and  the  MichelL'  Of  these  families  many 
took  root  in  Geneva,  and  by  the  services  which 
they  rendered  the  State,  and  the  splendour  their 
genius  shed  upon  it  in  after-days,  they  repaid  a 
himdred-fold  as  citizens  the  welcome  they  had 
received  as  refugees.  Others  returned  to  their 
native  land  when  pereeciition  had  abated.  "  When 
the  English  returned,"  says  Misson,  "  they  left  in 
the  Register,  which  is  stOl  preserved,  a  list  of  their 
names  and  qualities — Stanley,  Spencer,  Musgi-ave, 
Pelham,  are  among  the  first  in  it,  as  they  ought 
to  be.  The  title  of  citizen,  which  several  had 
obtained,  was  continued  to  them  by  an  order  and 
compliment  of  the  Seigniory,  so  that  several  earls 
and  peers  of  England  may  as  well  boast  of  being 
citizens  of  Geneva  as  Paid  did  of  being  a  citizen 
of  Rome." 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
Geneva  of  that  day,  and  for  a  centuiy  after,  espe- 
cially to  one  coming  from  a  Popish  coimtry,  was  its 
Sabbath.  The  day  brought  a  complete  cessation 
of  labour  to  all  classes  :  the  field  was  unwatered 
by  the  sweat  of  the  husbandman,  the  an-  wa,s  un- 
vexed  by  the  hammer  of  the  artisan,  and  the  lake 
was  unploughed  by  the  keel  of  the  fishennan.  The 
great  bell  of  St.  Peter's  has  sounded  out  its  sum- 
mons, the  citizens  have  assembled  in  the  churches, 
the  city  gates  have  been  closed,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  enter  or  depart  while  the  citizens  are 
occupied  in  ofFeiing  their  worship. 

Everywhere  the  stillness  of  the  sacred  day  is 
sublime,  but  here  that  sublimity  was  enhanced  by 
the  gi-andeur  of  the  region.  The  Sabbath  seemed 
to  shed  its  o\vn  pure  and  peaceful  splendoiu*  upon 
the  sublimities  of  nature,  and  these  sublimities,  in 
their  turn,  seemed  to  impart  an  additional  sanctity 
and  majesty  to  the  Sabbath.  There  wa.s  peace  on 
the  blue  wavele.ss  Leman ;  there  was  peace  on 
those  plains  that  enclosed  it  in  their  vast  sweep, 

'  Misson,  vol.  ii.,  part  1,  p.  275.  Besides  the  names 
mentioned  in  the  text,  Misson  (fives  a  list  of  other  Italian 
families  which  settled  at  Geneva — Do  la  Eue,  Diodati, 
Boneti,  Fninooni,  Martini,  Rubbati,  and  many  others. 
(Vol.  ii.,  part  U.  pp.  43G,  437.) 


and  on  whose  bosom  the  chalet  lay  hid  amid 
festooned  vines  and  tall  pine-trees.  There  was 
jJeace  on  the  gi-een  rampart  of  the  Jiu-a,  and  peace 
on  the  tUstant  Alps,  which  in  the  opposite  quarter 
of  the  horizon  lift  their  snowy  piles  into  the  sky, 
and  stand  sUent  and  solemn  as  woi-shi2)pers.  A 
superb  temple,  indeed,  seems  the  region,  walled 
in  by  natural  gi-andeurs,  and  peiwaded  throu^- 
out  with  a  Sabbatic  peace.  In  the  midst  of  it  is 
the  little  city  of  Geneva.  No  stii-s  or  tumults  are 
heard  within  it ;  its  bells  and  its  psalms  only 
salute  the  ear.  Beaming  faces,  the  sign  of  happy 
hearts,  tell  what  a  day  of  gladness  it  is — the  most 
gladsome  of  all  the  seven.  In  every  dwelling  is 
heard  '•'  the  melody  of  health."  But  we  must  go 
to  St.  Peter's,  would  we  see  in  its  highest  mani- 
festation the  power  of  the  Sabbath  to  raise 
the  souls  and  mould  the  chai-acters  of  a  people. 
A  crowd  of  magnanimous,  earnest,  intelligent 
faces  look  up  around  the  pulpit.  Tliere  are 
gathered  the  finest  intellects  and  holiest  spirits  ol 
all  Chi'Lstendom,  for  whatever  was  noble  and  pure 
in  other  countries  had  been  chased  thither.  The 
worship  of  men  like  these  coidd  be  no  common 
afiaii',  no  mere  show  or  pantomime,  like  that  per- 
formed in  bespangled  vestments  amid  lighted  tapers. 
The  worehijipers  in  St.  Peter's  were  men  whose  souls 
had  been  attempered  in  the  fii'e,  and  who,  having 
foi-saken  all  worldly  goods  for  the  sake  of  th( 
Gospel,  stood  prepared  eveiy  hour  to  sacrifice  lif( 
itself.  Their  woi-ship  was  the  worship  of  the  heart 
and  their  prayer  the  prayer  of  faith  that  pierces 
the  heavens. 

And  as  the  devotion  of  the  hearere  was  entire 
so  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit  were  lofty.  Th( 
jM-eacher  might  not  be  always  eloquent,  but  he  wa 
never  tame.  He  foi'got  himself  and  rememberet 
only  his  gi-eat  theme.  Did  lie  discourse  on  soni' 
point  of  doctrine,  his  exposition  was  clear,  his  word 
weighty  ;  did  he  plead  the  cause  of  the  confessor 
of  other  lands,  "  led  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter,"  i 
was  with  a  truthfulness  and  pathos  that  made  hi 
hearers  mingle  their  tears  with  his,  and  prepare* 
tliem  to  open  their  doore  to  such  of  the  jwi-secutei 
as  might  escape  the  prisons  and  stakes  which  thei 
enemies  had  prepared  for  them.  Such  were  th 
scenes  that  might  be  witnessed  every  Sabbath  i 
those  days  witliin  the  walls  of  St.  Peter's,  Gene' 
If  Geneva  was  the  "imicr  Bureau"  of  the  Euroj: 
Reformation,  as  Gaberel  says,  the  pulpit  was  tb 
inner  sjiring  of  power  in  that  "  Bureau."  Wliil 
the  pulpit  of  Geneva  stood,  Geneva  would  stand 
if  tlic  puli)it  .should  fall,  Geneva  too  would  fall 
was  the  bulwark  of  its  liberties,  tlic  "  hoi-scs  an| 
chariots"  that  guarded  tlie    independence   of 
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tate.      It   was    at  the    fire,  wliieli   Lurned    con-  which  so  perplexed  and  mortified  Philip  II.  iii  the 

inually  on  this    altur,   that   the    men   of   Geneva  Escuiial,  and  the  Pope  in  the  Vatican,  and  many 

indlcd   the    torch    of   liberty,   and    theii-  love   of  othei's  besides,  who  never  wan-ed  agaiiLst  the  little 

iberty  daily  recruited  that   indomitable   fii-muess  State  save  to  be  Ijrokeu.  upon  it. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

c.\lvin's  last   illness  and   de.ath. 

'alvin's  Painful  Maladies— Ecdoubles  his  Labours— Last  Appearance  in  tbe  Pulpit— Europe  Watches  his  Death-bed 
— The  Plague  breaks  out— Its  Frightful  Ravages— Calvin's  Last  Participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper — Goes  for  the 
Last  Time  to  the  Senate — He  Receives  the  Senators— Receives  the  Pastors— Fai-el  Visits  him — Sits  down  at  Table 
for  the  Last  Time  with  his  Brethren— His  Last  Week— One  continued  Prayer— His  Death— His  Burial— His 
Grave. 


'o  the  Pieformer  the  close  was  now  neai-.  His  body, 
ever  robust,  had  become  latterly  the  seat  of  numc- 
oiis  maladies,  that  made  life  a  prolonged  torture. 
he  quartan-ague  of  1559  he  had  never  recovered 
om.  He  was  afflicted  ^vith  pains  in  his  head, 
nd  pains  in  his  limbs.  Food  was  often  nauseous 
:>  him.  He  suffered  from  asthma,  and  spitting  of 
lood.  He  had  to  sustain  the  attacks  of  the  gout, 
nd  the  yet  more  excruciating  agony  of  the  stone, 
vmid  the  ruiirs  of  his  body,  his  spirit  was  fresh,  and 
lear,  and  vigorous  as  ever ;  but  as  the  traveller 
uickeus  his  steps  when  the  evening  begins  to  fall, 
nd  the  shadows  to  lengthen,  Calvin  redoubled  his 
ITorts,  if  so,  before  breathing  hLs  last,  he  might 
iak(^  that  legacy  of  ■wisdom  and  tnith  he  was  to 
■ave  to  the  Church  still  more  complete  and  per- 
•ct.  HLs  friends  in  many  lands  wrote  implormg 
im  to  take  a  little  rest.  Cahdu  saw  rest — ever- 
:sting  rest — coming  ■with  the  deepening  shadows, 
lid  contiiniod  to  work  on.  Beza  tells  us  that 
uring  his  last  malatly  he  translated  from  Latin 
ito  French  his  Ilarmontj  on  Moses,  revised  the 
anslation  of  Genesis,  wi-otc  upon  the  Book  of 
oshua,  and  fimally  revised  and  corrected  the 
■eater  j)art  of  his  annotations  on  the  New 
estiinieut.  He  was  aU  the  while  recci^•ing  and 
iswering  letters  from  the  Churches.      He  h:xd  but 

little  before  given  the  last  touches  to  his  im- 
loi-tal  work,  the  Institutes. 

The  Ia.st  time  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit  was  on 
le  Gth  of  February,  15G4. '     On  that  occasion  he 

iW  seized  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  coughing  that  it 
rought   the   blood    into   his   mouth,  and    stopped 


1  Buchatj  torn,  vii.,  p.  41. 


his  utterance.  As  he  descendeil  the  staii-s,  amid 
the  breathless  stillness  of  his  flock,  all  imderstood 
but  too  well  that  liis  last  words  in  the  pulpit  of 
St.  Peter's  bad  been  spoken.  There  followed  weeks 
of  intense  suffering.  To  tlie  martyr  when  mount- 
ing the  scaflbld  the  Reformer  had  said,  "Be  strong, 
and  play  the  man : "  daring  four  months  of 
suffering,  not  less  severe  than  that  of  the  scafibld, 
was  Calvin  to  display  the  heroism  which  he  had 
preiiched  to  others.  The  more  violent  attacks  of 
his  malady  were  indicated  only  by  the  gi-eatcr 
pallor  of  his  face,  the  quivering  of  his  lips,  the 
tremulous  motion  of  his  clasped  hands,  and  the 
half-suppressed  ejaculation,  "  O  Lord  !  how  long?" 
It  was  during  these  months  of  suflering  that  he 
prosecuted  the  labours  of  which  Beza,  who  was 
daily  by  his  bedside,  tells  us  in  the  passage  refen-ed 
to  above.  A  little  cold  water  was  often  his  only 
nourishment  for  days,  and  having  refreshed  huuself 
therewith,  he  would  again  resume  work. 

On  this  death-bed  were  riveted  the  eyes  of  all 
Christendom.  Rome  waited  the  issue  of  Lis  sick- 
ness with  intense  excitement,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  rid  her  of  her  great  foe.  The  Churches  of 
the  Reformation  asked  ■\vith  sorrowful  and  most 
affectionate  anxiety  if  their-  father  was  to  be  takea 
from  their  head.  Meanwhile,  as  though  to  impress 
the  minds  of  men,  and  make  a  great  mourning 
around  this  mighty  bier,  the  j)lague  broke  in,  and 
inflicted  unprecedented  ravages  on  almost  all  tho 
countries  of  Europe.  It  traversed  Germany,  France, 
and  Switzerland,  "  and  men  fell  before  it,"  .says 
Ruchat,  "  as  fall  tlie  leaves  in  autumn  when  tho 
tempest  sweeps  thi-ough  the  forest."  This  pesti- 
lence was  equally  fatal  on  the  mountain-top  and  in 
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the  low  valleT.      In   the   Tockenburg  and   other  recovered,  though  he  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his 

parts  of  Switzerland  it  entered  hamlets  and  villages,  wife  and  two  daughtere.    At  Herisau,  in  the  canton 

where  it  left  behind  it  not  one  li-sing  man.     In  of  Appenzell,  there  were  upwards  of  thi-ee  thousand 

Bade   it   struck   down    seven    thousand    pereons,  deaths.  The  Protestant  congregations,  in  some  cases, 
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among  whom  were  thu-teen  councillors,  eight 
ministei-s,  and  five  professors ;  among  tlie  latter  was 
the  learned  Cellarius.  At  Bern,  from  one  to 
two  thousand  died.  It  visited  Zurich,  and  num- 
bered among  its  victims  Theodore  Bibliander,  the 
successor  of  Zwingle.     Bullinger  was  attacked,  but 


'  "  Crato  unus  ex  calcograpliis  nostris  Witemborga 
nuper  rediit  qui  litems  attulit  a  Luthero  ad  Buceriim 
in  quibus  ita  scriptum  erat :  Saluta  milii  Sturmiiim 
et  Calvinum  reverenter,  quorum  libellos  singulari  cum 
Toluptatc  legi.  (Jam  reputa  quid  illic  de  eucharistia 
dicam.  Cogita  Lutheri  ingenuitatem.  Facile  erit  statuere 
quid  causa!  habeant,  qui  tam  pcrtinaciter  ab  eo  dissi- 
dent.) I'hilippus  autom  ita  scribebat:  Lutherus  et 
Pomeranus  Calvinum  et  Sturmium  jusserunt  salutari. 
Calvinus  magnam  gratiam  iniit.  Hoc  vero  per  nuntium 
juasit  Philippus  narrari :    Quosdam  ut  Martinum  eias- 


assembled  in  the  open  air,  and  when  they  celebrat 
the   Lord's   Supper,   the    communicants,    in    o 
to  avoid  infection,  brought  each  his  own  cup, 
made  use  of  it  at  the  table.     It  w:is  in  the  midst  j 
the  universal  gloom  created  by  these  terrible  eve 
that  men  waited  from  day  to  day  for  tidings 


pcrarent  illi  indicasse  quam  odiose  a  me  ana  cum 
uotarotur.    Locum  ergo  inspeiisse,  et  sensisse  sine  du 
illic  se  attingi.  Tandem  ita  fuisso  locutum.  spero  quid 
ipsum  olim  de  nobis  melius  sensurum,  sed  acquum  i 
bono  ingonio  nos  aliquid  ferre.     (Tanta  moderationo  I 
non  franglmur  sumus  plane  saxei.     Ego  vero  fr 
sum.     Itaque   satisfactionem    scripsi  quae   praefatifl 
in  Epistolam  ad  Romanos  inseretur.     Si  nondum  Ic 
Philippum  de  autoritate  Ecclcsiae  cupio  ut  legas.  VideH 
multo  cordatiorcm  quam  apparebat  in  aliis   script 
Salutant   tc   amantissimo  Capito,    Bucerus,    Sturmid 
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the  sick-bed  at  Geneva.  Calvin  longed  to  appear 
yet  once  again  in  that  church  where  he  had  so 
often  preached  the  Gospel.  "On  the  2nd  of 
April,"  says  Beza,  "  it  being  Easter-day,  he  was 
carried  to  church  in  a  chair.  He  remained  during 
the  whole  sermon,  and  received  the  Sacrament 
from  my  hand.  He  even  joined,  though  with 
a  trembling  voice,  the  congregation  in  the  last 
hymn,  '  Lord,  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.' " 
He  was  carried  out,  Beza  adds,  his  face  lighted  up 
with  a  Christian  joy. 

Six  days  before  (27th  March)  he  had  caused  him- 
self to  be  borne  to  the  door  of  the  council-chamber. 
Ascending  the  stairs,  supported  by  two  attendants, 
he  entered  the  hall,  and  proposed  to  the  Senate  a 
new  rector  for  the  school ;  then,  taking  off  his  skull- 
cap, he  thanked  their  Excellencies  for  the  kindness 
which  he  had  experienced  at  their  hands,  especially 
the  friendship  they  had  shown  him  dui-ing  his  last 
illness :  "  For  I  feel,"  he  said,  "  that  this  is  the 
last  time  that  I  shall  stand  here."  The  tones  of 
that  voice,  now  scarcely  audible,  must  have  recalled, 
to  those  who  listened  to  it  for  the  last  time,  the 
many  occasions  on  which  it  had  been  lifted  iip  iu 
tliis  same  place,  sometimes  to  approve,  sometimes 
to  condemn,  but  always  to  attest  that  he  who 
spoke  was  the  fearless  champion  of  what  he  believed 


Hedlo,  Bedrottus  et  alii.  Tu  etiam  velim  salutes  non 
vulgariter  omnes  fratres.  Vale,  frater  optatissime. — Ar- 
geatorati,  12  Calend  Dec.  (1539)." 

[Translation.] 
"Crato,  one  of  our  engravers,  lately  returned  from 
Wittetaberg,  brought  letters  from  Luther  to  Bucer,  iu 
which  he  thus  writes  :  — '  Salute  for  me  most  respectfully 
Sturm  and  Calvin,  whose  books  I  have  read  with  singular 
pleasure.'  Now  recall  what  I  have  there  said  concern- 
ing the  Eucharist ;  think  of  Luther's  uoble-heartedness. 
It  will  be  easy  for  you  to  see  how  little  cause  those 
have  who  so  pertinaciously  dissent  from  him.  Philip, 
however,  wrote  thus  : — '  Luther  and  Pomer.anus  have 
desired  Calvin  and  Sturm  to  be  greeted.  Calvin  has 
acquired  great  favour  with  them.'  Philip,  moreover, 
desired  the  messenger  to  tell  me  that  certain  persons, 
in  order  to  exasperate  Martin,  have  shown  him  a  passage 
in  which  he  and  his  friends  were  censured  by  me. 
Thereupon  he  examined  the  passage,  and  felt  that 
without  doubt  he  was  aimed  at.  At  length  ho  expressed 
himself  thus— 'I  hope  Calvin  will  one  day  think  better 
of  us ;  but  it  is  well  meanwhile  that  he  should  have  a 
proof  of  our  good  disposition  towards  him.'  If  such 
moderation  do  not  affect  us,  we  are  stones.  For  myself, 
I  am  melted,  and  have  given  myself  the  satisfaction  of 
saying  so  in  the  preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans. 
If  you  have  not  yet  read  Philip  on  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  I  desire  you  may  read  it.  You  will  see  how 
much  more  moderate  he  is  than  he  appears  in  his  other 
writings.  C'apito,  Bucer,  Sturm,  llodio,  Bedrot,  and 
others,  salute  thee  most  lovingly.  Greet  for  mo  most 
warmly  all  the  brethren.  Moat  choice  brother,  farewell. 
— Strasburg,  12th  Dec.  (1539)." 


to  be  truth,  and  the  unbending  and  incoiTuptible 
patriot.     His  adieu  moved  the  Council  to  teai-s.' 

A  month  after,  he  sent  another  mes.sage  to  the 
Council,  intiinating  his  desire  to  meet  its  members 
yet  once  more  before  he  should  die.  Having  regard 
to  his  gi'eat  weakness,  the  CoimcU  resolved  to  visit 
him  at  his  own  house.  Accordingly,  on  the  30tk 
April,  the  twenty-tlve  Lords  of  (jieneva,  in  all  the 
pomp  of  a  public  ceremonj',  proceeded  to  his  humble 
dwelling  in  the  Kue  des  Chanomes.  Raising  liim- 
self  on  his  bed,  he  exhorted  them,  amongst  other 
things,  to  maintain  ever  inviolate  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  city  which  God  had  destined  to  high 
ends.  But  he  reminded  them  that  it  was  the 
Gospel  which  alone  made  Geneva  worth  presei-viug, 
and  that  therefore  it  behoved  them  to  guard  its 
purity  if  they  would  preserve  for  their  city  the 
protection  of  a  stronger  arm  than  their  own.  Com- 
mending them  and  Geneva  to  God,  and  begging 
them  one  and  all,  says  Beza,  to  pardon  him  his 
faidts,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  them,  which  they 
gi-asjjed  for  the  last  time,  and  retired  as  from  the 
death-bed  of  a  father.- 

On  the  morrow  he  received  the  pastors.     Most 
affectionate   and   touching   was   his    address.     He 
exhorted    them    to    diligence    in    theii-   office    as 
preachers,  to  show  fidelity  to  the  flock,  to  cultivate 
affection  for  one  another,  and,  above  all,  maintain 
the  Reformation  and  discipline  which  he  had  esta- 
blished in  the  Church.     He  reminded  them  of  the 
conflict  he  had  had  to  wage  iu  this  matter,  and  the 
afliictious  that  bad  befallen  him,  and  how  at  length 
God   had  been  pleased  to  crown  his  labours  with 
success.    His  many  maladies  and  sicknesses,  he  said, 
had  at  times  made  him  morose  and  hard  to  please,      ^ 
and   even   irascible.     For  these  failings  he  asked     I 
pardon,  first  of  God,  and  then  of  his  l)rethren;  and,     I 
"  finally-,"  Beza  adds,  "he  gave  his  hand  to  each,      / 
one  after  the  other,  which  was  with  such  anguish 
and  bitterness  of  heart  in  every  one,  that  I  cannot 
even  recall  it  to  mind  without  extreme  sadness." 

The  Council  he  had  bidden  farewell,  his  brethren 
he  had  bidden  farewell,  but  there  was  one  friend, 
the  oldest  of  all  save  Cordier,  who  had  not  yet 
stood  at  his  death-bed  and  received  his  last  adieus. 
On  the  2nd  May,  Calvin  received  a  letter  from 
Farel,  iu  which  the  writer  intimated  that  ho  was  ' 
just  setting  out  to  visit  him.  Farel  was  now  nearly  " 
eighty.  Could  he  not  wait  the  little  while  till  he 
had  i)ut  off  "  this  tabernacle,"  and  then,  with  less 
difliculty  to  cither,  the  two  friends  would  meet !  So 
it  would  seem   did   Calvin  tliiuk,  and  hence  the 


•  Ruchat,  torn,  vii.,  p.  41. 
'  Spon,  Not.,  pp.  309—311. 
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letter  he  immediately  dictated  : — "  Farewell,  my 
best  and  most  foithful  brotlier,  since  it  is  God's  will 
that  you  should  survive  me ;  live  in  the  constant 
recollection  of  our  union,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
useful  to  the  Church  of  God,  will  stiU  bear  for  us 
abiding  fiaiit  in  heaven.  I  wish  you  not  to  fatigue 
yourself  on  my  account.  My  breath  is  weak,  and 
I  continually  expect  it  to  leave  me.  It  is  enough 
for  me  that  I  live  and  die  in  Chiist,  who  is  gain 
to  his  people  both  in  life  and  death.  Once  more 
farewell  to  thee,  and  to  all  the  brethren  thy  col- 
leagues." 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  Reformer  saw  the  old 
man,  covered  all  over  with  dust,  having  walked 
from  Neuchatel  on  foot,  enter  his  sick- chamber.' 
History  has  not  recorded  the  words  that  passed 
between  the  two.  "  He  had  a  long  inter-^-iew  with 
him,"  says  Ruchat,  "and  on  the  morrow  took  his 
departure  for  Neuchatel."  It  was  a  long  way  for 
one  of  eighty  years,  and  yet  surely  it  was  meet  that 
the  man  who  had  met  Calvin  at  the  gate  of  Geneva, 
when  he  fii-st  entered  it  nearly  thii'ty  years  before, 
should  stand  beside  him  when  about  to  depart. 
This  time  Farel  may  not  stop  him." 

Yet  a  few  days  more  was  the  Refonner  to  pass 
on  earth.  The  19th  of  May,  or  the  Friday  before 
Whit-Sunday,  brought  roimd  the  Censures,  as  they 
were  called.  The  pastors,  on  that  day,  met,  and 
admonished  each  other  fi-atenially,  and  afterwards 
partook  together  of  a  modest  meal.  Calvin  re- 
quested that  the  dinner  should  be  prepared  at  his 
house  ;  and  when  the  hour  came  he  had  himself 
carried  into  the  room  where  the  repast  was  to  be 
eaten.  Seated  amongst  his  colleagues,  he  said,  "  '  I 
am  come  to  see  you,  my  brethren,  for  the  last  time ; 
for,  save  this  once,  I  shall  never  sit  again  at  table.' 
Then  he  offered  prayer,  but  not  without  difficulty, 
and  ate  a  little,  "  endeavouring,"  says  Beza,  "  to 
enliven  us."  "  But,"  he  continues,  "  before  the  end 
of  the  meal,  he  requested  to  be  earned  back  to  his 
chamber,  which  was  close  by,  saying  these  words 
witli  as  cheerful  a  face  as  he  could — '  A  partition 
between  us  will  not  prevent  me,  though  absent  in 
lx)dy,  being  present  with  you  in  spirit.' "  Ho  had 
spoken  truly.  From  the  bed  to  which  he  had  been 
carried  he  was  to  rise  no  more. 

Tliero  remained  yet  eight  days  to  the  Reformer 
on  earth.  These  were  almost  one  uninten-ui)ted 
prayer.      The   fervency   of  his   supplications   was 

'  Euohat,  torn,  vii.,  p.  43. 

-  Farel  made  yet  ono  more  journey.  In  the  sprinff  of 
tlic  following  yoar,  15G5,  he  went  to  Motz,  the  scene  of  his 
eiirliost  labours,  where  he  preached.  The  effort  appears 
to  have  been  too  much  for  liim,  for  soon  after  his  return 
to  NeuchAtel  he  died  of  exhaustion. 


indicated  not  so  aiuch  by  his  voice,  now  scarcely 
audible,  as  by  his  eye,  which,  says  Beza,  "  retained 
its  brightness  to  the  last,"  and  testified  to  the  faith 
and  hope  with  which  he  was  animated  He  had 
not  yet  left  earth,  and  yet  he  had  left  it :  for  of 
earthly  bread  he  ate  not ;  -svith  men  he  had 
ceased  to  converse;  he  halted  here,  at  the  poi-tal 
of  the  invisible  world,  to  calm,  to  elevate,  and 
to  strengthen  his  spirit,  by  converse  with  the 
Eternal,  before  passing  its  awful  but  blessed 
thi-eshold.  It  was  now  Saturday,  the  27  th  of 
May.  He  seemed  to  suffer  less,  and  to  speak  with 
gi-eater  ease.  But  at  eight  o'clock  of  the  evening 
the  sure  signs  of  death  became  apparent.  As  he 
was  repeating  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "  the 
sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be. 
compared  with  the  glory  to  be  ....  " — 
without  being  able  to  finish,  he  breathed  his 
last.^  Beza,  who  had  been  summoned  to  his  bed- 
side, was  just  in  time  to  see  him  expire.  "And 
thus,"  says  he,  "  on  this  day,  with  the  setting  sun, 
the  brightest  light  in  the  Church  of  God  on  earth 
was  taken  back  to  heaven."  The  event  was  briefly 
chronicled  in  the  Consistorial  Register  thiis — "  Went 
to  God,  Saturdcoj,  the  11th." 

Early  on  the  day  follo'sving,  which  was  Sunday, 
the  remains  of  the  Reformer  were  wrapped  in  a 
shi-oud  and  enclosed  in  a  wooden  coffin  preparatory 
to  interment.  At  two  o'clock  the  funeral  took 
place.  It  differed  in  no  respect  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  citizen,  save  in  the  much  greater  concoui-se 
of  mourners.  The  body  was  followed  to  the  grave 
in  Plain-palais — about  500  paces  outside  the  city — 
by  the  members  of  the  Senate,  the  body  of  the 
clergy,  the  professors  in  the  college,  and  by  the 
citizens,  and  many  distinguished  strangers  ;  "  not," 
says  Beza,  "  without  many  tears."  Over  the  grave 
to  which  they  had  consigned  so  much — the  Pastor, 
the  Patriot,  and  the  Reformer — they  raised  no 
monument.  Not  a  line  did  they  write  on  marble 
or  brass  to  tell  the  ages  to  come  who  reposed  in 
this  grave,  and  what  he  had  been  to  Christendom. 
They  aiTanged  in  reverent  silence  the  dust  above 
him,  and  departed.  In  tins  they  but  fulfilled 
Calvin's  own  wishes.  He  had  enjoined  that  he 
should  be  buried  "  after  the  customary  fashion ;" 
"  and  that  customaiy  fashion,"  says  Bungener, 
"  which  was  observed  down  almost  to  the  i)resent 
day,  was  that  no  monument  should  be  raised  upon 
any  grave,  however  illusti'ious  the  deceased  might 
be."*  "He  was  buried,"  says  Ruchat,  "with  all 
simplicity,  in  the  common  cemetery,  as  he  himself 
had  desii-ed :    so  simply  that  no  one  at  this  day 

'  Qaberel,  torn,  i.,  p.  405.         *  Bungsner,  p.  348. 
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knows  where  his  gm-e  is."  "For  more  than  two 
centuries,"  says  Bungener,  "  that  grave  has  been 
dug  over  and  over  again,  like  the  rest,  by  the 
sexton's  spade ;  and  for  less  than  twenty  years  a 
black  stone  has  marked  the  spot  where  Calvin 
perhaps  reposed,  for  it  is  only  a  tradition."' 

But  it  is  better,  perhaps,  that  neither  tomb  nor 
monument  was  raised  to  Cahon.  Forgetting  his 
dust  we  stand  face  to  face  with  the  living,  thinking. 


deathless  spiiit,  and  rise  to  a  tiiier  and  sublimer 
ideal  of  the  man.  Death  has  not  caused  Calvin  to 
retire ;  he  is  still  -w-ith  us  :  he  speaks  to  us  in  his 
works,  he  lives  in  the  Churches  which  he  or- 
ganised, and  he  prosecutes  from  centiu-y  to  century 
his  vast  plans  in  the  continued  progi-ess  of  that 
moral  and  spiritual  empire  which  his  genius  and 
faith  founded,  or,  to  speak  more  ti-uly,  restored. 
While  that  empii-e  lives,  Calvin  will  live. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 


CAL^^^'  s  work. 


Impression  made  by  the  News  of  Calvin's  Death — Exultation  of  Eome — Despondency  of  the  Reformed — Both  Mis- 
calculate— The  E«formation  is  Calvin — Geneva  grows  still  Greater — Luther  and  Calvin  Compared — The  Two 
Keformations  One — The  Culmination  of  the  German  Eeformation,  the  Starting-point  of  the  Genevan — Calvin's 
Special  Service  to  the  Eeformation — Theories  of  Church  Government — Luther's  Views — llelancthon's — Brentius' 
—Lambert's— Zwingle"s — Calvin  Builds  on  the  Foundations  of  his  Predecessors— The  Key  of  his  Position — The 
Two  Lessons. 


When  the  tidings  sped  through  Europe  that  Cahdn 
was  dead,  the  two  great  parties  into  which  Chris- 
tendom wa.s  divided  were  very  difierently  affected. 
The  one  gave  way  to  unboiuuled  joy,  the  other  was 
seized  mth  nearly  as  unbovmded  soitow.  Rome, 
hearing  in  the  news  the  knell  of  Protestantism, 
confidently  anticipated  the  immediate  return  of  the 
revolted  countries  to  theii'  obedience.  "  The  man  of 
Geneva,"  as  she  termed  the  Reformer,  was  no  more. 
The  arm"  which  had  so  often  smitten  her  legions, 
and  chased  them  from  the  field  in  disastrous  rout, 
would  never  again  be  lifted  up  in  battle ;  and  she 
had  nothing  more  to  do,  in  order  to  restore  her 
Church  to  its  former  glory  and  dominion,  than 
simply  to  go  forth  and  summon  the  Reforming 
ranks,  now  left  ^^•ithout  a  leader,  to  sunender. 
The  Pope  went  so  far  as  to  nominate  seven  com- 
missioners, who  were  to  proceed  to  Geneva  on  this 
business.-  This  step  was  taken  with  the  juhice, 
amongst  others,  of  Cardinal  Boromeo  and  the 
Bishop  of  Amieci,  wlio  seem  to  have  persuaded  the 
Pope  that  the  Council  and  citizens  of  Geneva  only 
waited  for  some  such  embassage  to  abandon  Protcs- 


'  When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  Author  visited  the  Plain- 
palais  at  Geneva,  ho  found  a  pinctrce,  and  a  stone  of 
about  a  foot  square,  with  the  letters  "  J.  C."  inscribed  on 
it,  marking  the  supposed  spot  of  Calvin's  interment. 

^  Beza,  V'i(o  Calvini.    Ruchat,  torn,  vii.,  p.  46. 


tantism,  and  bow  as  penitents  and  suppliants  at  the 
footstool  of  the  Papal  throne.  In  truth  they  woidd 
have  done  so  during  Calvin's  life-time,  they  in- 
sinuated, but  for  the  extraordinary  influence  which 
that  heretic  exercised  over  them.  The  issue  of  this 
afiiiir  was  very  far  from  answering  the  expectations 
of  the  Pope  and  his  advisers. 

If  Rome  thought,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
death  of  Cah-in  was  her  ti-iumph,  there  were  Pro- 
testants, on  the  other,  who  ^-iewed  it  as  the  almost 
certain  overthrow  of  the  Reformation.  There  was 
just  as  little  foundation  for  this  conclusion  as  for 
the  other.  It  is  principles,  not  men,  that  keep  the 
world  moving.  The  Reformer,  in  his  short  life  of 
not  quite  fifty-five  yeai-s,  had  embodied  all  the 
principles  of  the  movement  in  his  writings ;  he 
had  enshrined  them  as  in  a  livmg  model  in  Geneva, 
through  Geneva  he  had  initiated  the  great  work  of 
impressing  them  on  Christendom.  This,  not  the 
handful  of  dust  in  the  PlaLu-palais,  was  Calvin. 
The  eye  truly  enlightened  coidd  see  him  still 
occupying  his  chair  at  Geneva,  and  legislating  and 
ruling  Christendom  from  it  as  from  a  throne. 
While  the  Reformation  was  there,  Calvin  was  there; 
and  if  at  Geneva,  it  was  in  France,  and  in  all 
Christendom.  Both  those  who  triumphed  and 
those  who  trembled,  thinking  the  last  hour  was 
about  to  strike  to  Geneva  and  the  Reformation, 
were  alike  mistaken.     Tlie  city  rose  higher  than 
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before,  thougli  tte  man  wlio  made  it  famous  was  in 
Ills  gi-ave.  The  movement  spread  ^Wder  than  ever, 
and  if  the  city  was  a  centre  and  impelling  power 
to  the  movement,  the  movement  was  a  bidwark 
around  the  city.  "  The  Genevese  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,"  says  an  eloquent  modem  writer,  "  com- 
mitted one  of  those  deeds  of  saintly  daring  which 
seem  folly  in  the  eyes  of  men,  but  which  are  in 
reality  the  safeguard  of  nations  heroic  enough  to 
attempt  them.  Geneva  had  been  the  representative 
of  a  gi-eat  right,  liberty  of  conscience ;  she  ofiered 
an  asylum  to  all  the  martyi-s  of  the  faith ;  she  had 
put  her  hand  to  the  work,  and  pm-sued  her  career 
without  casting  a  look  beliind.  Politicians  and 
calculators  may,  if  they  please,  see  a  sort  of  mad- 
ness in  a  republic,  -n-ithout  strength  or  riches, 
proclaiming  religious  and  moral  liberty  in  the  face 
of  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  united  for  the  triumph 
of  Romish  despotism.  But  the  God  of  the  faithful 
ones  who  hold  fast  the  trutli  confounded  liimaan 
pre\'ision,  he  surrounded  our  town  vnih  that  celestial 
protection,  against  which  the  plots  and  the  rage  of 
the  mighty  broke  in  vain.  Thus  Geneva,  without 
arms  and  without  territoiy,  accomplished  her 
perilous  mission ;  and  remaining  faithful  to  the 
principle  of  her  nationality,  the  city  of  Cah-in  saw 
hei-self  the  object  of  the  Di^-ine  favour,  and  enjoyed 
a  jji'osperity,  a  respect,  and  an  outward  security 
wliich  the  most  powerful  States  in  the  world  do  not 
often  ob'tain."' 

Now  that  we  have  come  to  the  close  of  C'ahin's 
cai-eer,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  pause,  and 
ask  wherein  lay  his  distinctive  characteristic  as  a 
Refonner,  and  what  was  it  that  constituted  the 
hpecific  diffeience  between  his  Refoituation  and 
that  of  Luther.  The  answer  to  this  iuquiiy  will 
help  us  to  understand  the  unity  that  belongs  to 
the  great  drama  whose  successive  developments  we 
are  attempting  to  trace.  The  work  of  Luther  was 
needed  to  prepare  for  that  of  Calvin,  and  Calvin's 
was  necessaiy  to  complete  and  crown  that  of 
Luther.  The  parts  which  each  acted  were  essential 
to  constitute  a  whole.  Wittemberg  and  Geneva 
make  between  them  one  Refomaation.  Tliis  can  be 
Ix'ttor  seen  in  our  day  than  when  Luther  and 
C';d\in  were  alive,  and  toiling  each  at  his  allotted 
part  of  the  great  task. 

Let  US  first  sketch  in  outline  the  ilifTcrencc 
between  the.se  two  men  and  their  work,  and  then 
return  and  explain  it  a  little  more  in  detail. 

By  the  year  1535,  the  Refoi-mation  in  Germany 
hiul   culminated,    and    was    beginning   to    decline. 


Gaberel,  torn,  i.,  p.  4CC;  1858—1862. 


The  Augsburg  Confession  (1530)  marked  the  era  of 
greatest  prosperity  to  German  Protestantism  ;  the 
formation  of  the  Schmalkald  League  notified  the 
moment  of  its  incipient  decline. 

That  League,  in  itself,  was  quite  defensible — nay, 
even  dutiful,  considering  the  power  of  the  princes, 
and  the  attempts  the  emperor  was  making  to 
destroy  the  political  system  of  Germany.  But  it 
exercised,  especially  after  the  death  of  Luther,  a 
depressing  and  witheiing  effect  upon  the  spiritual 
energies  of  the  Protestants,  which  did  more  to 
thi-ow  back  the  movement  than  would  any  amount 
of  violence  that  could  have  been  inflicted  upon  it. 
"With  Luther  in  liis  gi-ave,  with  ilelancthon  and  his 
compromises,  with  Landgi-ave  Philip  and  his  soldiers, 
the  Reformation  in  Germany  had  closed  its  period  of 
well-doing.  Another  centre  had  to  be  found  where 
the  movement  might  have  a  fresh  start.  Geneva 
was  selected.  There  the  Refoi-mation  was  extricated 
from  the  i:)olitical  entanglements  with  which  it  had 
become  mixed  up  in-  Germany.  It  was  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  political  and  militaiy  men  :  it 
was  nvithdrawn  fi-om  reliance  on  annies,  and 
committed  to  those  who  could  fiu'ther  it  only  with 
their  prayers  and  then*  martyrdoms.  Ti-ue,  its 
second  cradle  was  placed  on  a  spot  which,  of  all 
others,  seemed  open  to  attack  on  every  side,  and 
where  it  was  not  sure  of  a  day's  life ;  j'et  aroimd 
that  spot  were  invisible  ramparts ;  the  poise  con- 
stantly maintained  in  the  ambitions  of  its  neigh- 
bouring sovereigns — Charles,  Francis,  and  the  Pope 
— was  to  it  for  walls. 

Asa  new  foothold  had  to  be  found  for  the  move- 
ment, .so  too  had  a  new  chief.  And,  accordingly, 
before  Luther  had  been  laid  in  his  tomb  at  Wit- 
temberg, Calvin  was  fairly  installed  at  Geneva. 
He  was  prosecuting  his  work  in  quietness  by  the 
shores  of  the  Leman,  while  the  princes  of  the  Schmal- 
kald League  were  fighting  on  the  jilains  of  Germany. 
Under  Calvin  the  Reformation  entered  upon  a  new 
and  more  spu-itual  disjjensation.  All  the  incidents 
in  Luther's  life  are  sudden,  startling,  and  dramatic: 
this  form  was  given  them  to  draw  attention  and 
fix  the  mmds  of  men.  But  the  movement,  once 
launched,  needed  this  an-ay  of  outward  dnii)ery 
no  longer.  Under  Calvin  it  ajipeals  less  to  the 
senses  and  more  to  the  intellect :  less  to  the  imagi- 
nation and  more  to  the  soul.  The  evolutions  in 
Calvin's  career  are  quiet,  gradmil,  without  the  stage 
ofiect,  if  we  may  be  peniiitted  the  jjhrase,  which 
marked  Luther's  more  notable  appearances,  but  they 
are  more  truly  subhnie.  Henceforward  the  Refor- 
mation proceeds  more  silently,  but  with  a  deejier 
power,  and  a  higher  moral  glor)'. 

The  loading  stages  of  Luther's  liistoiy  repeat  them- 
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selves  in  that  of  Calvin,  but  after  a  difierent  fashion. 
In  the  career  of  each  there  is  a  marked  poiat  of 
commencement,  and  a  marked  poiat  of  culmination. 
Tlie  naUing  of  the  niuety-five  Theses  to  the  church 
door  at  Wittemberg  has  its  analogue,  or  coii-espond- 
ing  act,  in  the  publication  of  the  Institutes  at  Basle. 
The  one  manifesto  struck  and  stin-ed  Chi-Lstendom 
even  as  did  the  other.  Each  notified  the  entrance 
of  its  author  upon  a  high  career.  They  were  two 
mighty   voices   teHiag   the   world   that   great    in- 


tating  theories.  It  would  not  lay  its  freedom  at  the 
feet  of  the  tyrant,  and  neither  would  it  surrender 
its  piu-ity  at  the  call  of  the  populace. 

In  fact,  we  see  only  the  one  half  of  the  work 
wliich  Calvin  accomplished,  when  we  confine  our 
attention  to  the  blow  he  dealt  that  great  system 
which  had  so  long  kept  the  int€Uect  of  the  world  in 
darkness  and  its  conscience  ia  bondage;  the  evil 
he  prevented  rising  up  was  as  great  as  that  he 
helped  to  pull  down.     It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to 


structora  had  been  sent  to  it,  and  bidding  it  hear 
them.  Again,  the  appearance  of  Luther  before  the 
Diet  at  Worms  has  its  con-esjwnding  act  in  the 
victory  of  Cah-in  over  the  Libertines  of  Geneva, 
when  at  the  i-isk  of  life  he  ban-ed  their  way  to  the 
Communion-table.  The  tiret  was  the  more  dramatic, 
the  second  was  the  more  evangelically  gi-and. 
Both  were  needed  fully  to  define  the  office  and 
I>lace  of  the  Rcfonnation,  The  first  demonstiuted 
tlie  Gospel's  ptwcr  to  withstand  kings  and  armies, 
and  triumph  ovr-r  all  the  power  of  the  sword  :  tlie 
second  showed  i.ia ;  its  enerj^y  equally  fitted  it  to 
cope  with  Libertine  mobs,  and  to  resist  their  devas- 


suppose  that  if  the  Reformation  had  not  come,  tke 
Church  of  Rome  would  have  continued  to  exerciae 
the  sway  she  had  wielded  in  the  past.  The  hour  rf 
her  supi-emacy  had  gone  by.  The  scandals  and 
dogmas  of  the  priesthood  had  destroyed  belief:  tha 
speculations  of  the  schoolmen  had  sown  the  seeds 
of  ]>antlieism,  and  a  great  temi>est  lowered  over 
Euro})e.  Loosened  from  its  old  foundations,  an 
upheaval  of  society  was  inevitable  But  for  Protes- 
tantism, Servetus  would  have  been  the  Voitiure  o.' 
the  sixteenth  century:  the  Iil>ertmc  club,  on  tli 
shores  of  tiio  Ij?:nan,  would  have  anticipited  tl.i' 
Encyciopa;di.sts  who  at  a  later  ;)eriod  flourished  on 
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ithe  banks  of  tlie  Seine  ;  Geneva  would  Lave  filled 
the  post  wMch  Paiis  did  two  centuries  after,  Ly 
becoming  the  headquarters  of  revolutionaiy  pro- 
pagandism ;  and  the  year  1593  would  have  been  as 
fatal  to  the  thrones  and  altars  of  the  Papal  world 
-as  was  the  year  1793.  Providence  postponed  the 
tempest  through  the  agency  of  Cahin,  who  grappled 
with  the  young  giant  of  pantheistic  revolution, 
and  made  Geneva  the  head-quartei-s  of  a  Protestiuit 
pi'opagandLsm,  which  by  restoring  knowledge  and 


Such  were  the  two  men  who  figured  so  largely  in 
the  sixteenth  centuiy,  and  such  is  the  pai-t  accom- 
plished by  each  in  the  one  work  assigned  to  them. 
But  let  iLS  explain  a  little  more  fully  what  we  have 
now  briefly  stated.  The  special  service  that  Calvin 
rendered  to  Protestantism  wa-s  to  codify  its  laws, 
and  organise  its  adherents  so  as  to  conseiTe  their 
morality  and  holiness — in  other  words,  the  Reforma- 
tion itself.  His  fii-st  step  in  the  dii-ection  of  this 
great  end — in  bis  view  the  standing  or  fixlling  of 
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faith  imparteil  a  new  life  to  the  European  nations, 
and  laid  over  again  the  foundations  of  a  world  that 
■was  dissolving  and  about  to  vanish  awaj'.  And 
not  only  was  the  storm  deferred  thereby,  its  vio- 
lence was  mitigated  when  at  last  it  came,  and  its 
devastations  restricted  to  the  one  h;ilf  of  Europe. 
Tlie  Roman  Church  may  not  see  the  dolit  it  owes  to 
Calvin ;  that,  however,  does  not  make  it  less  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  man  who  ever  lived,  to  whom 
its  priests  owe  half  what  they  owe  to  him.  The 
inviolability  of  person  which  they  continued  to 
enjoy  for  two  centuries  after  his  day  was  due  to 
the  Refonncr. 
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Protestantism — was  to  exclude  the  profane  from 
the  Communion-table.  This  power  he  lodged  in  the 
Consistory,  or  body  of  pastore  and  eldei's.  He 
would  allow  no  other  authority  on  earth  to  exei-cise 
it :  and  in  claiming  this  power — and  we  have  seen 
at  what  risks  he  exercised  it — he  sei)arated  between 
the  Church  and  the  world,  and  laid  tlie  fii-st  stone 
in  that  system  of  polity  which  ho  aftcrwanls  elabo- 
rated, and  which  was  ultimately  extended  to  the 
Protestant  Churches  of  France,  of  Holland,  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  yet  remoter  countries. 

In  what  he  did  in  this  matter,  the  Reformer  of 
Geneva  built  upon  tlie  foundations  of  his  gi'eat  pre- 
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decessoi-s.  The  more  eminent  of  tlie  Reformers  wlio 
Lad  been  before  Mm,  bad  felt  tbe  necessity  of 
(b-awing  a  distinction  between  tbe  Church  and  the 
•n-orld,  and  of  exchiding  the  ungodly  and  "v-icious 
from  the  Sacraments,  and  so  conserving  the  Church's 
purity  ;  but  their  theories  of  Church  dLscipllne  were 
elementary  and  crude,  and  theii-  practical  attempts 
were  to  a  gi-eat  extent  fiiilures.  Still  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  these  e-ai-ly  and  immature  experiments 
helped  to  eliminate  the  principles  and  shape  the 
projects  which  resulted  at  last  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Genevan  polity. 

Luther  saw,  and  often  mom-nfully  felt,  that  the 
Church  n^iiled  a  discipline,  but  he  failed  to  give 
it  such.  "When  Luther  enunciated  his  idea  of  a 
Chiu"ch  as  "  a  congregation  of  saints,  a  spiiitunl 
assembly  of  souls  in  one  faith,"'  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  fabric  on  which  Calvin  afterwards  placed 
the  top-stone.  But  the  German  Reformer  pro- 
ceeded no  farther  on  this  fundamental  idea  than 
to  constitute  an  office  of  men  to  preach  the  Word 
and  di.spense  the  Sacraments.  Scattered  through 
his  wi-itings  are  the  germs  of  a  more  complete  and 
efficient  polity ;  he  could  distinguish  between  the 
temporal  and  the  spii'itual  jurisdiction,"  but  how  to 
give  these  principles  effect  in  the  gathering  and 
organising  of  the  Chm-ch  he  knew  not.  He  sor- 
rowfully confesses,  in  his  German  Mass  and  Order  of 
Divine  Worship,  his  inability  to  fiu-nish  what  was 
so  much  needed — a  working  plan  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church.  One  main  obstruction  in 
his  path  was  -the  low  state  of  practical  religion 
among  the  mass  of  the  Gei-mau  people.  "  I  have 
not  the  people,"  said  he,  "  whom  it  requires.  For 
we  Gei-mans  are  a  wild,  rude,  riotous  race,  among 
whom  it  is  not  easy  to  set  anything  on  foot  imless 
necessity  compel."' 

Melancthon  emmciated  his  ^•iews  on  this  heavl 
a  little  more  cleai-ly  than  Luther.  He  declared  his 
opinion  "that  a  pastor  ought  not  to  excommunicate 
any  man  without  the  concuiTcnce  of  a  body  of 
judges,  and  the  co-operation  of  some  worthy  mem 
bers  of  the  Church."*  So  also  taught  the  four 
Saxon  Refoi-mers — Pomeranus,  Jonas,  Luther,  and 
Melancthon.  In  a  joint  epistle  to  the  ministers  of 
Jfuremberg,  in  L540,  exhorting  them  to  resume 
the  practice  of  excommunication,  they  annex  the 
condition  that,  in  this  busuiess,  eldera  be  associated 


'  Giischichle  der  Presbytcrial-itnd  Sijnodalvcrfassung  scit 
ihr  R.-/ormalion.  Von  G.  V.  Lochler,  Knittilingcn. 
Pages  G,  7.     Leydcn,  1851. 

■'Ibid.,  p.  8. 

'  For  a  statement  in  full  of  Lnllior'a  viows  on  the  con- 
gtitution  of  the  Cliurcli,  see  anic.  bk.  ix.,  chap.  12. 

*  Corp.  Rtform.,  cd.  lJr«t3chnoi'lor,  vol.  iv.,  p.  542. 


with  the  pastor.'  These  projects  embi-ace  the 
elements  of  the  Genevan  polity.  They  fell  to  the 
ground,  it  is  true,  about  1.542,  when  the  system 
under  which  the  Chiu-ches  of  the  Lutheran  Com- 
munion still  are,  was  adopted — namely,  a  Consis- 
tory, chosen  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  civil 
powers ;  but  they  exhibit  a  notable  approximation 
on  the  part  of  the  German  Reformere  to  the  plan 
of  ecclesiastical  rule  aftei-wards  elaborated  and  set 
working  by  Cahin. 

Next  in  order  is  the  scheme  of  John  Brentius. 
Brentius  was  the  Reformer  first  of  the  free  im- 
perial city  of  Hall,  in  Swabia,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Duchy  of  Wurtemberg.  He  had  the  merit  of 
proposing  to  the  CoimcQ  of  Hall,  in  1.526,  a  bettc!- 
working  plan  for  the  regulation  of  the  Chui-ch  than 
either  Luther's  or  Melancthon's,  although  still  hi^ 
plan  was  defective.  Founding  on  what,  according 
to  his  ■i'iew,  was  the  order  followed  in  the  Apostolii' 
Church,  he  says :  " The  saints  of  the  primiti^o 
Church  thought  it  good  to  observe  the  followiiiL.' 
order  in  conducting  evangelical  discipline  : — Certain 
ancient,  honom-able,  and  discreet  men  were  elected 
from  the  assembly  by  the  Christian  people  of  eacli 
locality,  to  whom  charge  was  given  to  take  tin- 
ovei'sight  of  the  congregation ;  and  in  particulai- 
to  admonish  such  as  gave  offence  by  tmchristian 
behaviom-,  and  to  inflict  excommunication,  if  ad- 
monition proved  imavailing.  Of  these  chosen  men 
the  one  who  was  appointed  to  preach  the  Word, 
and  who  was  authoi-ised  to  convene  the  others  for 
business,  was  styled  Bishop — that  is,  overeeer  or 
shepherd ;  the  rest  were  styled,  in  allusion  to  theii" 
age.  Presbyters — that  is,  Councilloi's.  The  meeting 
of  the  Presbytei-s  and  Bishop  was  designated  a 
Synod — that  is,  an  assemhh/."  Such  was  the  scheme 
of  Brentius ;  it  is  a  well-defined  and  independent 
plan  of  Church  rule,  lodging  the  correction  of 
manners  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  hei-sclf 
— that  is,  of  her  office-bearers. 

Brentius  apjjeared  on  the  point  of  anticipating 
Cal\-in  as  regards  his  Church  polity;  and  yet  lie 
missed  it.  The  existence  of  a  Christian  magistnicy, 
iu  his  view,  modified  the  whole  question.  A  pagan 
magistrate  could  not  be  expected  to  coiTect  Chuivh 
scandals,  and  therefore  it  behove<l  the  primitive 
Church,  unaided  by  the  State,  to  administer  her  whole 
discipline ;  but  now,  the  magistrate  being  Christian 
ho  was  fitted,  according  to  Brentius,  to  share  witli 
the  Clnirch  the  task  of  coiTccting  and  pimishing 
evils  ;  although  still  there  were  Tices  and  sins  wliich 
the  civil  ruler  could  not  or  would  not  correct,  wid 


>  Corp.  Reform.,  vol.  iii.,    p.  965.    Locliler,  Ocsehkhtt 
der  Preabyt.,  Ac,  pp.  8,  0. 
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tliese  the  Church  herseK  must  see  to.  Thus  he 
inextricably  mixed  up  the  Church's  discipline  with 
the  State's  authority,  and  he  added  to  the  confusion 
by  giving  to  the  magistrate  the  nomination  of  the 
Liy-assessoiTS  who  were  to  take  part  ^\-ith  the  pastor 
in  the  exercLse  of  discipline. 

-Uiother  scheme  claims  a  moment's  attention 
from  us.  It  is  that  of  FrancLs  Lambert,  ex-monk 
of  Avignon,  and  Philiji,  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  It 
Wius  laid  before  the  Committee  of  Hombui-g  in  the 
.same  year  (1526)  that  saw  the  scheme  of  John 
Brentius  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Hall.  It  Ls 
the  most  advanced  of  all.  It  lodged  the  adminis- 
tration of  disciplLue  immediately  and  diiectly  in  the 
members  of  the  Church.  Fii-st  of  all,  so  far  as  human 
judgment  could  effect  it,  a  Chiu'ch  of  saints  only 
was  to  be  constituted  ;  these  were  to  convene  from 
time  to  time,  "  for  the  public  punishment  and 
e-iccliision  of  scandalous  persons  .  .  .  for  pass- 
ing judgment  on  the  doctrine  of  their  pastor,  for 
electing  and,  in  ca,se  of  need,  deposing  bishops  and 
deacons  (i.e.,  ministers  and  helpers)  and  guardians 
of  the  poor,  and  for  whatsoever  other  functions  per- 
tain to  the  congregation ;  for  these  reasons,  we 
ordaui  that  in  every  parish,  after  God's  Word  shall 
have  been  preached  for  a  sea.son,  there  shall  take 
place  a  convention  of  the  faithful,  wherein  all  males, 
who  favour  the  caiLse  of  Christ  and  are  reputed 
saints,  shall  come  together  to  decide,  along  with 
the  bishop,  on  all  Chmch  affaii-s,  according  to  the 
Word  of  God.  .  .  .  The  bishop  or  minister 
may  by  no  means  excommimicate  or  absolve  by 
hunself,  but  only  in  conjunction  with  the  congre- 
gation." ' 

This  is  not  so  much  the  Presbyterian  as  the 
Congi-egational  polity.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  scheme 
that  blends  the  two,  for  it  was  made  to  approxi- 
mate the  first,  by  the  in.stitution  of  provincial 
Synods,  consisting  of  the  pastoi-s  and  a  deputy  from 
evei-y  congregation.  It  is  remarkable,  when  its  age 
and  j)lace  are  considered.  A  draft  of  it  wa.s  sent  to 
Luther  for  his  a})proval.  He  advised  that  for  the 
present  the  project  shoidd  not  be  attempted,  but 
that  eveiy  effort  be  made  to  fill  the  pulpits  and 
schools  with  efficient  men.  Thereafter  the  jilan 
might  be  introduced  piece-meiil,  and  if  it  met  with 
general  ai)j)roval  niiglit  become  law  ;  "  for  to  ih-aw 
a  fine  ])lan  and  to  reduce  it  to  practice  are  two 
very  dilierent  things.  Men  arc  not  constitutt'd  as 
those  people  imagine  who  sit  at  home  and  sketch 
fine  j)lans  of  how  things  are  to  go."  This  consti- 
tution was  hardly  set  a-working  when  it  WiX.s 
■abandoned.     The  Church  of  Hesse,  sun-ounded  on 


all  sides  by  laser  schemes  of  polity,  in  a  year  or 
two  forsook  that  of  Lambert,  and  adopted  that 
mider  which  Luther  had  phiced  the  Churches  of 
Saxony. 

The  plan  of  Zwingle  was  intermediate  between 
that  of  Luther  and  that  of  Calvin.  The  Reformer 
of  Zurich  framed  a  code  of  laws  and  ordinances 
covering  the  entiie  field  of  social  life,  and  com- 
mitted their  administration  to  a  series  of  judges  or 
courts,  supreme  over  which  was  the  State. 

Marriage,  the  Simday,  and  the  Sacrament  were 
the  three  centres  of  his  moral  scheme,  the  three 
points  on  which  liis  ecclesiastical  code  hinged. 
With  Luther,  he  regarded  the  power  of  di.scipline 
as  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful;  and 
the  provisions  he  made  for  the  exercise  of  that 
power  were,  firet,  the  Kii-k-sessiou,  or  Still-stand, 
so  called  for  this  reason,  that  at  the  close  of  public 
woi-ship  the  members  remained  in  church,  still- 
staiiJlmj,  with  the  pastor,  and  in  that  attitude  made 
then-  communications  to  the  minister,  and  to  one 
another,  and  reproved  those  cited  before  them  for 
discipline.  ^  Secondly,  the  half-yearly  Synod,  which 
chiefly  occupied  itself  with  the  doctrines  and  morals 
of  the  clergy ;  and  thii-dly,  the  Board  of  Moral  Con- 
trol, to  which  was  added,  when  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  extended,  the  magistrates  of  the  district. 
Excommunication — that  is,  exclusion  from  the  mem- 
Ijership  of  the  Chvu'ch,  with  all  implied  in  that 
sentence  in  Switzerland — was  often  pronounced  bj' 
the  Still-stand  as  a  temporary  measure ;  but  as  a 
final  measure  it  could  be  pronounced  oidy  by  the 
Comicil.  The  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority  was 
thus  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  but  it  was  handed 
over  to  it  by  Zwingle  on  the  express  condition 
that  the  magistrates  were  Christian  men,  and  were 
to  take  the  Word  of  Ciod  as  tlieii-  sole  du'ectory 
in  aU  theii"  proceedings.'  The  zeal  and  promjiti- 
tude  with  which  the  Council  of  Zurich  aiileil 
Zwingle  in  liis  reforming  measures,  was  not  with- 
out its  influence  in  moulding  his  scheme  of  polity, 
and  indeed  the  Swiss  magistrates  of  those  days 
were  amongst  the  more  enlightened  and  pious  of 
the  population.  But  seeing  Constitutions  are 
permanent  while  men  change,  in  order  to  be  wisely 
framed  they  ought  to  be  base<l,  not  on  exceptional 
ca.ses,  Ijut  on  great  and  general  laws. 

Next  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  there  is 
nothing  that  a]ii)ertains  more  to  her  well-being 
than  her  di.scipline.  Without  this,  her  life  would 
ebb  away,  and  she  would  fall  kick  into  the  world 
from  wliich  she  had  come  out ;  wherea.s,  with  a 
suitable  organi.sation,  not  only  woiUd  her  life  be 
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preserved,  but  her  vigour  and  efEcienc}'  i.vould  lie  in- 
creased tenfold.  TTe  have  tliei'ofore  sought  to  trace 
the  successive  stages  of  the  gi'owth  of  the  polity 
of  the  Protestant  Churches.  We  see  the  Church's 
government,  like  her  doctrine,  gi-adually  developing 
and  taking  shape.  The  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of 
all  believers  we  find  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all 
these  schemes.  On  this  idea  Luther  constitutes 
the  office  of  preacher  of  the  "Word.  He  feels  that 
tliis  is  not  enough,  but  does  not  see  ho-sv,  in  the 
then  immature  state  of  the  Chui-ch,  more  can  be 
done.  Brentius  joined  lay -assessors  with  the 
pastor,  who  were  to  exclude  the  unworthy  from 
the  privileges  of  the  Church;  but  the  better  half 
of  this  power  he  gave  to  the  magistrate,  who 
might  in  the  end — this  was  of  com-se  the  question- 
able part  of  the  scheme — usurp  the  whole  of  it. 
Francis  Lambert  went  to  the  other  extreme.  He 
iiiade  all  the  members  of  the  Chiu-ch  judges — a 
plan  that  will  work  with  difficulty  in  any  age, 
and  which  certainly  was  unsuited  to  the  age  that 
saw  its  bu-th.  The  polity  constructed  by  Zwingle 
was  more  elaborate,  and  did  much  to  nourish 
morality  and  piety  in  Switzerland,  but  its  framer 
seriously  endangered  it  when  he  siuTendered  to  the 
magisti-ate  the  power,  in  the  last  resort,  of  ex- 
cluding from  the  Church  and  her  ordinances. 

Cah-in,  doubtless,  had  studied  all  these  attempts, 
and  profited  by  them.  There  Ls  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  reached  his  scheme  of  Church  polity  at  a 
bound;  it  was  rather  a  reproduction  of  earlier 
schemes,  avoiding,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  rock  on 
which  his  predecessors  had  sjilit.  His  genius 
detected  the  one  thing  which  he  thought  essential 
in  Church  discipline ;  and  less  concerned  about 
other  mattei-s,  he  tenaciously  grasped  this,  the 
power  niunely  of  admitting  to  or  excluding  fi-om 
the  privileges  of  the  Church.  It  was  his  strong 
opinion  that  he  who  had  this  power  had  the 
guardianship  of  the  Church's  purity,  and  the 
control  of  her  government,  and  that  this  right 
mast  be  exei-cised  by  the  Church  herself — that 
is,  by  her  chosen  representatives — to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  authority  and  power.  No  one,  he  con- 
.sidercd,  c;in  share  with  the  Church,  and  no  one  dare 
interfere  with  her  in  the  exercise  of  this  right. 
At  great  peril  and  suffering  ho  -^-indicated  this 
right,  against  both  the  Council  of  Geneva  and  the 
libertine  democracy.  In  tliLs  battle  he  stemmed 
the  rising  tide  of  infidel  sentiment  and  immoral 
manners  which  woidd  have  been  more  fatal  to  Re- 


formation than  the  arms  of  the  Emi)ire,  and  he  laiii 
the  comer-stone  of  that  spiiitual  dominion  which 
Protestantism  wiis  to  exercise  over  the  nations. 

The  Presbyterian  of  the  pi-esent  day  will  not 
admit  that  Calvin's  scheme  w;is  faultless.  The 
Eeformer's  ^-iews  touching  the  theocratic  character 
of  States  prevented  him  doing  full  justice  to  his 
own  idea  of  the  individuality  of  the  Chm-ch,  and 
forbade  his  placing  his  ecclesiastical  polity  alongside 
the  State's  government,  as  an  indejiendent  and  d:- 
tinct  autonomy.  In  the  admimstration  of  practit  ;1 
discipline  at  Geneva  the  Council  was  greater  than 
the  Consistory.  But  the  essential  principle,  as  Cal- 
vin deemed  it — namely,  the  sole  power  to  admit  or 
exclude,  which  was  in  his  mind  the  key  of  the  posi- 
tion— he  combate<l  for,  and  vindicated  with  all  the 
force  of  his  mighty  intellect.  And  when  he  cam- 
to  apply  his  theory  of  Church  power  to  the  French 
Churches,  the  completeness  and  consistency  of  bis 
ideas  on  ecclesiastieal  polity  were  better  seen.  In 
France  the  government  was  hostile,  and  there,  e^cii 
if  Calvin  had  wished,  he  could  not  have  effected  tin; 
complication  that  existed  at  Geneva.  But  all  tho 
more  was  the  fitness  of  his  scheme  demonstrated.  1 1 
gave  a  perfect  autonomy  to  the  French  Pi-otestaut 
Chm-ch,  which  enabled  her  to  maiutaui  her  place 
alongside  the  throne,  and  to  survive  a  lengtheiutl 
succession  of  teiTific  tempests,  wluch  began  ivoin 
this  time  to  assaU  her. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  now  that  we  look  back 
on  the  epoch,  that  God  was  then  teaching  a  g'v-ii 
lesson  to  the  world — that  a  scripturally  constitut  ••! 
and  scripturally  governed  Church  would,  in  da\^ 
to  come,  be  the  only  bulwark  against  the  ti-euii-.i 
dous  eyUs  which  wei-e  beginning  to  assail  Chrisicii 
dom  from  opposite  sides.  This  lesson,  we  mat 
repeat,  was  taught  twice  over,  fii-st  in  tlie  case  of 
Lxither,  and  secondly  in  the  case  of  Cahin. 

In  Luther  we  see  the  Eeform;'.tion,  imdazzled  \<y 
the  blaze  of  worldly  glorv,  and  unterrified  by  the 
threats  of  worldly  power,  maintaining  its  ground 
despite  the  insolence  of  authority.  In  the  case  o( 
Calvin,  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter's,  we  see  the 
Eeformation  standing  before  a  licentious  aud 
furious  infidel  mob,  who  hate  it  not  less  than  the 
emperor  does,  and  are  just  as  eager  to  extinguish 
it  in  blood,  and  we  behold  that  mob  recoiling 
abashed  and  awe-struck  before  its  moral  power. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  Italy  and  Spain  had  tiicy 
laid  to  heart  the  first  lesson  !  and  lia])py  had  it 
been  for  France  liiid  she  pondered  the  second ! 
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Peotest.'O.'tisji  bad  mai^halled  its  spii-itual  forces 
a  second  time,  and  placing  itself  at  the  heai-t  of 
Christendom — at  a  point  -n-here  three  great  empires 
met — it  was  laboimng  with  redoubled  ^-igour  to 
propagate  itself  on  all  sides.  It  was  expelling  from 
the  air  of  the  world  that  ancient  superstition,  bom 
of  Paganism  and  Judaism,  which,  like  an  opaque 
veil,  had  darkened  the  human  mind  :  a  new  light 
was  breaking  on  the  eyes  and  a  new  life  stirring 
in  the  souls  of  men :  schools  of  learning,  pure 
Churches,  and  free  nations  were  springing  up  in 
different  parts  of  Eui-ope  ;  while  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  disciples  were  ready,  by  their  holy  lives  or 
heroic  deatLs,  to  serve  that  gi-eat  cause  which, 
having  broken  their  ancient  fettei-s,  had  made  them 
the  heirs  of  a  new  liberty  and  the  citizens  of  a  new 
world.  It  was  clear  that  if  let  alone,  for  only  a 
few  years.  Protestantism  would  achieve  a  \ictor}- 
so  complete  that  it  woiUd  be  vain  for  any  ojiposing 
power  to  think  of  renewing  the  contest.  If  that 
power  which  was  seated  in  Geneva  was  to  be 
withstood,  and  the  tide  of  victory  which  was  bear- 
ing it  to  dominion  rolled  back,  there  mu-st  be  no 
longer  delay  in  the  measures  necessary  for  achieving 
such  a  result. 

It  was  further  clear  that  annies  would  never 
effect  the  overthrow  of  Protestantism.  The  serried 
strength  of  Popish  Europe  had  been  put  forth  to 
cru-sh  it,  but  all  in  vain :  Protestantism  had  risen 
only  the  stronger  from  the  blows  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  overwhelm  it.  It  was  plain  that 
other  weapons  mu-st  be  forged,  and  other  armies 
miisteretl,  than  those  which  Cliarles  and  FrancLs 
had  been  accu-stomed  to  lead  into  the  field.  It  was 
now  that  the  Jesiut  corps  was  embodied.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that  these  new  soldiers  did  more 
than  all  the  ai-mics  of  Fnince  and  Spain  to  stem  the 
tide  of  Protestant  success,  and  bind  victory  once 
more  to  the  bannei-s  of  Rome. 

We  have  seen  Protestiutism  renew  its  energies  : 
Rome,  too,  will  show  what  .she  is  capable  of  doing. 


As  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  approaching  the  frontier 
of  the  Promised  Land,  a  Wizard-projihet  was  sum- 
moned from  the  East  to  bar  theii"  enti-ance  by  his 
divinations  and  enchantments.  And  now,  when 
the  armies  of  Protestantism  seem  to  be  nearing 
their  final  victory,  there  starts  up  the  Jesuit  host, 
with  a  subtler  casuistiy  and  a  darker  divination, 
to  dispute  possession  of  Christendom.  We  shall 
consider  that  host  in  its  rise,  its  equipments,  its 
discipline,  its  diffusion,  and  its  successes. 

Don  Inigo  Lojjez  de  Recalde,  the  Ignatius  Loyola 
of  history,  was  the  founder  of  the  Order  of  Je&Tis. 
or  the  Jesuits.  His  birth  was  nearly  contempo- 
raneous with  that  of  Luther.  He  was  the  yoimgest 
son  of  one  of  the  highest  Spanish  grandees,  and 
was  bom  in  his  father's  Castle  of  Loyola,  in  the 
province  of  Guipuzcoa,  in  1491.  His  youth  was 
pa-ssed  at  the  splentUd  and  luxurious  coui-t  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic.  Spain  at  that  time  wa.s 
fighting  to  expel  the  Mooi-s,  whose  presence  on 
lier  soil  she  accounted  at  once  an  in.sidt  to  her 
independence  and  an  affront  to  her  faitL  She  was 
ending  the  conflict  in  Spain,  but  continuing  it  in 
Afi-ica.  The  naturally  ardent  soul  of  Ignatius  was 
set  on  fii-e  by  the  religious  feiTour  aroimd  him. 
He  gi-ew  weary  of  the  gaieties  and  frivolities  of  the 
court ;  nor  could  even  the  dalliances  and  adven- 
tm-es  of  knight-ei-rantry  satisfy  him.  He  thirsted 
to  earn  renown  on  the  field  of  arms.  Embarking 
in  the  war  which  at  that  time  engaged  the  religious 
enthiLsiasm  and  military  chividry  of  his  countiy- 
men,  he  soon  distinguished  liimself  by  his  feats  of 
daring.  Ignatius  was  bidding  fair  to  take  a  high 
place  among  warriors,  and  transmit  to  iwsterity  a 
11  imc  cncompixssed  with  the  halo  of  military  gloiy 
— but  with  that  halo  only.  At  this  stage  of  his 
career  an  incident  occun-ed  which  cut  short  his 
exploits  on  the  battle-field,  and  transfen-etl  his 
inthusiiism  and  chivalry  to  another  sphere. 

It  was  the  year  1521.  Luther  was  uttering  his 
famous  "  No  ! "  la-fore  the  t>Miix?ror  and  his  princes. 
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and  summoning,  as  witli  trumiiet-peal,  Christendom 
to  arms.  It  i.s  at  this  moment  the  yoimg  Ignatius, 
the  intrepid  soldier  of  Spain,  and  about  to  become 
the  yet  more  intrepid  soldier  of  Rome,  appeal's 
before  us.  He  is  shut  up  in  the  town  of  Pam- 
peluna,  which   the   French   are   besieging.        The 


hand  through  the  host  of  the  besiegei-s.  He  goes 
forth  and  joins  battle  with  the  French.  As  he  is 
fighting  desjierately  he  is  stnick  by  a  mu-sket-ball^ 
wounded  dangerously  in  both  legs,  and  laid  sense- 
less on  the  fiekl  Ignatius  had  ended  the  last 
campaign   he  was   ever  to  fight  with   the  sword  : 


garrison  are  liard  pressed  :  and  after  some  whispered 
consultations  tliey  openly  projiose  to  surrendci-. 
Ignatius  deems  the  vei-y  thought  of  such  a  thing 
dishonour ;  he  denounces  tlio  proposed  iict  of  his 
conn-ades  as  cowardice,  and  re-entering  the  citadel 
with  a  few  companions  as  courageous  as  himself, 
swears  to  defend  it  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood. 
By-and-l)y  famine  leaves  him  no  alternative  sa^•e 
to  die  within  the  walls,  or  to  cut  his  way  sword  in 


his  \alour  he  was  yet  to  displa}-  on  »thcr  fields, 
but  he  would  mingle  no  more  on  those  wliich 
resound  with  the  clash  of  swords  and  the  roar  of 
artillery. 

The  bravery  of  tin;  fallen  warrior  had  won  tho 
resjiect  of  the  foe.  Raising  him  from  the  ground, 
\\here  he  was  fast  bleeding  to  death,  they  carried 
him  to  the  liospital  of  Pampeluna,  and  tended  him 
with  care,   till  he  was  able  to  be  coin-oyed  in  a 
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litter  to  his  father's  castle.  Thrice  had  he  to 
undergo  the  agony  of  having  his  wounds  openecL 
Clenching  liLs  teeth  and  closing  his  fists  he  bade 
defiance  to  pain.  Not  a  groan  escaped  him  whUe 
under  the  torture  of  the  surgeon's  knife.  But  the 
tanly   pas.sage   of  the   weeLs  and   months  during 


the  early  Chriatiftn  martyrs  passed  before  him  a-i 
he  read.  Next  came  the  monks  and  hermits  of  the 
Thebaic  deserts  and  the  Sinaitic  mountains.  With 
an  imagination  on  fir-e  he  perused  the  story  of  the 
hxmger  and  cold  they  had  braved ;  of  the  self- 
conquests  they  had  achieved;  of  the  battles  they 
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wliicii  lie  waited  the  slow  healing  of  Ms  wounds, 
iiiflicted  on  his  ardent  spiiit  a  keener  pain  than 
had  the  probing-knife  on  his  quivering  limbs. 
Fettered  to  his  couch  he  chafed  at  the  inacti\'ity 
to  which  he  was  doomed.  Romances  of  chivalry 
and  tales  of  war  were  brought  him  to  beguile  the 
hours.  These  exhausted,  other  books  were  pro- 
ducetl,  but  of  a  somewhat  different  character. 
Ttiis  time  it  wiis  the  legends  of  the  saints  that 
w'Tc  brought  the  bed-rid  knight.     The  tragody  of 


had  waged  with  evil  spii-its  ;  of  the  glorious  visions 
that  had  been  vouchsafed  them ;  and  the  brilliant 
rewards  they  had  gained  in  the  lasting  leverence 
of  earth  and  the  felicities  and  dignities  of  heaven. 
He  panted  to  rival  these  heroes,  whose  glory  was 
of  a  kind  so  bright  and  jnire,  that  compared  with 
it  the  renown  of  the  battlefield  was  dim  and  sordid. 
His.  enthusiasm  and  ambition  were  a.s  boundless  as 
ever,  but  now  they  were  directed  into  a  new  chanjiel. 
Henceforward  the  current  of  hLs  life  was  changed. 
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He  had  kill  down  "a  kniglit  of  the  buruiiig  sword  " 
— to  use  the  words  of  his  biographer,  Yieyra — he 
rose  up  from  it  "  a  saint  of  the  burning  torch." 

The  change  was  a  sudden  and  violent  one,  and 
drew  after  it  vast  consequences  not  to  Ignatius 
only,  and  the  men  of  liis  o-mi  age,  but  to  millions  of 
the  human  race  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  and 
in  all  the  ages  that  have  elapsed  since.  He  who 
lay  down  on  his  bed  the  fiery  soldier  of  the  emperor, 
rose  from  it  the  yet  more  fiery  soldier  of  the  Pope. 
The  weakness  occasioned  by  loss  of  blood,  the  mor- 
bidity produced  by  long  seclusion,  the  ii'ritation  of 
acute  and  protracted  suffering,  joined  to  a  tempera- 
ment highly  excitable,  and  a  mind  that  had  fed  on 
miracles  and  visions  till  its  enthusiasm  had  grown 
into  fanaticism,  accounts  in  part  for  the  transfoi-ma- 
tion  which  Ignatius  had  undergone.  Though  the 
balance  of  his  intellect  was  now  sadly  disturbed,  his 
shrewdness,  his  tenacity,  and  his  daring  remained. 
Set  free  from  the  fetters  of  calm  reason,  these 
qualities  had  freer  scope  than  ever.  The  wing  of 
bis  earthly  ambition  was  broken,  but  he  could  take 
his  flight  heavenward.  If  earth  was  forbidden  him, 
the  celestial  domains  stood  open,  and  there  worthier 
exploits  and  more  biilliiuat  rewards  awaited  his 
prowess. 

The  heart  of  a  soldier  plucked  out,  and  that  of 
a  monk  given  him,  Ignatius  vowed,  before  leaving 
his  sick-ehamber,  to  be  the  slave,  the  champion,  the 
knight-errant  of  Mary.  She  was  the  lady  of  his 
soul,  and  after  the  mamier  of  dutiful  knights  he 
immediately  repaired  to  her  .shrine  at  !Montserrat, 
hung  up  his  arms  before  her  image,  and  spent  the 
night  in  watching  them.  But  reflecting  that  he 
was  a  soldier  of  Christ,  that  great  Monarch  who 
had  gone  forth  to  subjugate  all  the  earth,  he  resolved 
to  eat  no  other  food,  wear  no  othei-  raiment  than 
liis  King  had  done,  and  endure  the  same  hardships 
and  vigils.  Laying  aside  his  plume,  his  coat  of 
mail,  his  shield  and  sword,  he  donned  the  cloak  of 
the  mendicant.  "  Wrapped  in  sordid  rags,"  says 
Duller,  "an  iron  chain  and  prickly  girdle  pressing 
on  liis  naked  body,  covered  with  tilth,  with  un- 
combed hair  and  untrimmed  nails,"  he  retired  to  a 
dark  mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  !Manrcssa,  where 
was  a  gloomy  cave,  in  which  he  made  his  abode  for 
.some  time.  There  he  subjected  himself  to  all  the 
penances  and  mortifications  of  the  early  anchorites 
whose  holiness  he  emulated.  He  wrestled  with  the 
evil  Rj)irit,  talked  to  voices  audible  to  no  car  but 
his  own,  fiistcd  for  daj's  on  end,  till  his  weakness 
was  such  that  he  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  one  day 
wa-s  found  at  the  entrance  of  liLs  cave,  lying  on  the 
ground,  half  dead. 

The   cave  at    Manrcss;i  rcc;iJls   \ividly    to   our 


memory  the  cell  at  Erfui-t.  The  same  austeri- 
ties, vigils,  mortifications,  and  mental  efibi-ts  and 
agonies  which  were  undergone  by  Ignatius  Loyola, 
had  but  a  very  few  years  before  this  been  passed 
through  by  Martin  Luther.  So  far  the  career 
of  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits  and  that  of  the 
champion  of  Protestantism  were  the  same.  Both 
had  set  before  them  a  high  standard  of  holiness, 
and  both  had  all  but  sacrifice '  life  to  reach  it  But 
at  the  jjoint  to  which  we  have  come  the  coui-ses 
of  the  two  men  widely  diverge.  Both  hitherto 
in  their  pursuit  of  truth  and  holines."  had  tra-  [ 
veiled  by  the  same  road  ;  but  now  we  see  Luther 
turning  to  the  Bible,  "  the  light  that  shineth  in  a 
dark  place,"  "  the  sure  "Word  of  Prophecy."  Igiiatius 
Loyola,  on  the  other  hand,  surrendei's  himself  to 
'-isions  and  revelations.  As  Luther  went  onward 
the  light  grew  only  the  brighter  around  him.  He 
had  turned  liis  face  to  the  sun.  Ignatius  had  tiuTied 
his  gaze  inward  upon  his  own  beclouded  mind,  and 
verified  the  sa}-ing  of  the  wise  man,  "  He  who 
vraudereth  out  of  the  way  of  understanding  shall 
remain  in  the  congi-egation  of  the  dead." 

Finding  him  half  exanimate  at  the  mouth  of  his 
cave,  symjiathising  friends  carried  Ignatius  to  the 
town  of  Manressa.  Continuing  there  the  same 
coui-se  of  penances  and  self-mortifications  wliicli 
he  had  pm'sued  in  solitude,  his  bodily  weakness 
greatly  increased,  but  he  was  more  than  recom- 
pensed by  the  greater  frequency  of  those  heavenly 
^•isions  with  which  he  now  began  to  be  favoui-etL 
In  ilam-essa  he  occupied  a  cell  in  the  Dominican 
convent,  and  as  he  was  then  projecting  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  he  began  to  qualify  himself 
for  this  holy  journey  by  a  coui-se  of  the  severest 
penances.  "  He  scourged  himself  thrice  a  day," 
says  Ranke,  "  he  rose  up  to  prayer  at  midnight, 
and  pas.sed  seven  houi-s  of  each  day  on  his  knees."' 

It  will  hardly  do  to  say  that  this  marvellous 
case  is  merely  an  instance  of  an  unstrung  bodily 
condition,  and  of  vicious  mental  stimulants  abun- 
dantly supplied,  where  the  thii-st  for  adventure  and 
distinction  v<-as  still  unquenchcd.  A  closer  study 
of  the  case  will  show  that  there  was  in  it  an 
awakening  of  the  conscience.  There  was  a  scnss^ 
of  sin — its  awful  demerit,  and  its  fearful  award^ 
Loyola,  too,  would  seem  to  have  felt  the  -'terrors  OH 
death,  and  the  pains  of  hell. "  He  hatl  spent  threw 
days  in  iMontserrat  in  confessing  the  sins  of  all  liiw 
past  life,'  But  on  a  more  searching  review  of  his 
life,  finding  that  he  had  omitted  many  sins,  ho  re- 


'  Ranko,   Hist,   of  the    Popes,  bk.  ii.,  sec.  4,  p.  138  j^ 

Lond.,  1871.  ' 

-  Ibid.,  pp.  138.  l.ia.  jj 
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newcd  and  um[ilified  Lis  confession  at  Mam-essa. 
If  he  found  peace  it  was  only  for  a  short  wldle; 
again  his  sense  of  sin  woidd  return,  and  to  such  a 
pitch  did  his  anguish  rise,  that  thoughts  of  self- 
destruction  came  into  his  mind.  Approaching  the 
■window  of  his  cell,  he  was  about  to  throw  him- 
self from  it,  when  it  suddenly  flashed  upon  him 
that  the  act  was  abhoirent  to  the  Almiglity,  and 
he  withdrew,  crying  out,  "  Lord,  I  vriU.  not  do 
aught  that  may  offend  thee."' 

One  day  he  awakened  as  from  a  dream.  Now  I 
know,  said  he  to  him.self,  that  all  these  torments  are 
from  the  assaults  of  Satan.  I  am  tos.sed  between 
the  promptings  of  the  good  Spirit,  who  would 
have  me  be  at  peace,  and  the  dark  suggestions  of 
the  evil  one,  who  seeks  continually  to  terrify  me. 
I  will  have  done  with  this  waifiire.  I  ^^•ill  forget 
rny  past  life ;  I  will  open  these  wounds  not  again. 
Luther  in  the  midst  of  tempests  as  terrible  had 
come  to  a  similar  resolution.  Awaking  as  from  a 
frightful  dream,  ho  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  One 
who  had  borne  liis  sins  upon  His  cross :  and  like 
the  mariner  who  clings  amid  the  surging  billows 
to  the  rock,  Luther  was  at  peace  because  he  had 

uchored  his  soul  on  an  Almighty  foundation.  But 
says  Ranke,  speaking  of  Loyola  and  the  course  he 
had  now  resolved  to  pui-sue,  '•  this  was  not  so 
much  the  restoration  of  his  peace  as  a  resolution, 
it  was  an  engagement  entered  into  by  the  •n-ill 
ratlier  than  a  conviction  to  which  the  submission 
of  the  will  is  inevitable.  It  required  no  aid  from 
Scripture,  it  was  based  on  the  belief  he'  enter- 
tained of  an  immediate  connection  between  himself 
nud  the  world  of  spuits.  This  would  never  have 
siitisfied  Luther.  No  in,spu-ations — ^no  visions 
would  Luther  admit ;  all  were  in  his  opinion  alike 
injurious.  He  woiJd  have  the  simple,  written,  in- 
ibitablc  \Yord  of  God  alonc."- 
From  the  hour  that  Ignatius  resolved  to  think 
im  more  of  his  sms  his  spiritual  horizon  began,  as 
he  bclievetl,  to  clear  up.  All  his  gloomy  terrors 
i>;-eded  with  the  past  which  he  had  consigned 
to  oblivioiL  His  bitter  tears  were  dried  up,  and 
Ills  lieavy  sigks   no  longer  resounded  through  the 

■onvent  halls.  He  was  taken,  hn  f,.lt,  into  more 
intimate  communion  with  God.     The  heavens  were 


'  Eanke,  bk.  ii.,  sec.  4, pp.  133, 139. 
'  J7a<J.,  p.  1 10. 


opened  that  he  might  have  a  clearer  insight  into 
Di\-ine  mysteries.  True,  the  Spirit  had  i-cvealetl 
these  things  in  the  morning  of  the  world,  through 
chosen  and  accredited  channels,  and  inscribed  them 
on  the  page  of  in.spiration  that  all  might  learn  them 
from  that  infallible  source.  But  Ignatius  did  not 
search  for  these  mysteries  in  the  Bible ;  favoured 
above  the  sons  of  men,  he  received  them,  .'is  he 
,  thought,  in  revelations  made  specially  to  himself 
Ahis  I  his  hoiu-  had  come  and  pa.ssed,  and  the  gate 
that  would  have  ushered  him  in  amid  cele,stial  reali- 
ties and  joys  was  shut,  and  henceforward  he  must 
dwell  amid  i>hantasies  and  dreams. 

It  was  intimated  to  him  one  day  that  he  should 
yet  see  the  Saviour  in  pereon.  He  had  not  long 
to  wait  for  the  promised  revelation.  At  mass  his 
eyes  were  opened,  and  he  saw  the  incarnate  God  in 
the  Host.  What  farther  proof  did  he  need  of 
transubstantiation,  seeing  the  whole  process  had 
been  shown  to  him  ?  A  short  while  thereafter 
the  Virgin  revealed  hereelf  with  equal  plainness 
to  his  bodily  eyes.  Not  fewer  than  thirty  such 
visits  did  Loyola  receive.  One  day  as  he  sat  on 
the  steps  of  the  Church  of  St.  Dominic  at  Man- 
ressa,  singing  a  hymn  to  Mary,  he  suddenly  fell 
into  a  reverie,  and  had  the  symbol  of  the  ineffable 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  shown  to  him,  under  the 
figiu-e  of  "three  keys  of  a  musical  instrument." 
He  sobbed  for  vei-y  joy,  and  entering  the  church, 
began  publishing  the  mii-acle.  On  another  occa- 
sion, as  he  walked  along  the  banks  of  the  Llobregat, 
that  watei-s  Mani'essa,  he  sat  down,  and  fixing  Ids 
eyes  intently  on  the  stream,  many  Di\-inc  mysteries 
l>ecame  apparent  to  him,  such  "  as  other  men,"  .says 
his  biographer  Maffei,  '"  can  with  gre^it  dilficullj- 
iinderetand,  after  much  reading,  long  ^igUs,  and 
study." 

This  narration  places  us  beside  the  i-fespective 
springs  of  Protestantism  and  L'ltramontiinism. 
Tlie  source  from  which  the  one  is  seen  to  issue 
is  the  Word  of  GocL  To  it  Luther  swore  fealty, 
and  before  it  he  hung  up  his  sword,  like  a  true 
knight,  when  lie  received  ordination.  The  other 
is  seen  to  be  the  product  of  a  clouded  yet  proud 
and  ambitious  imagination,  and  a  wayward  will. 
And  therewith  have  corresponded  the  fruits,  as  tho 
past  three  centuries  bear  witness.  The  cue  prin- 
ciple h:is  gathered  round  it  a  noble  host  clad  in  the 
pixnoply  of  purity  and  truth.  In  the  v,-ake  of  the 
other  has  come  the  dark  army  of  tho  Jesuits. 
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Among  tlie  woiiderfal  things  shown  to  Ignatius 
Loyola  by  special  revelation  was  a  vision  of  two 
great  camps.  The  centre  of  the  one  was  placed  at 
Babylon  ;  and  over  it  there  floated  the  gloomy  en- 
sign of  the  prince  of  darkness.  The  Heavenly 
King  had  erected  his  standard  on  Mount  Zion, 
and  made  Jerusalem  his  head-quarters.  In  the  war 
of  which  these  two  camps  were  the  symbols,  and  the 
issues  of  which  were  to  be  grand  beyond  all  former 
precedent,  Loyola  was  chosen,  he  believed,  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  captains.  He  longed  to  place  him- 
self at  the  centre  of  action.  The  way  thither  was 
long.  Wide  oceans  and  gloomy  deserts  had  to  be 
traversed,  and  hostile  tribes  passed  through.  But 
lie  had  an  iron  will,  a  boundless  enthusiasm,  and 
what  was  more,  a  Divine  call — for  such  it  seemed  to 
liim  in  his  delusion.  He  set  out  penniless  (1523), 
and  begging  his  bread  by  the  way,  he  arrived  at  Bar- 
celona, There  he  embarked  in  a  ship  which  lauded 
him  on  the  shore  of  Italy.  Thence,  travelling  on  foot, 
after  long  months,  and  innumerable  hardships,  he 
entered  in  safety  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  But 
the  reception  that  awaited  him  in  the  "Holy 
City"  was  not  such  as  he  had  fondly  anticipated. 
His  rags,  his  uncombed  locks,  which  almost  hid 
liis  emaciated  features,  but  ill  accorded  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  errand  wliich  h.od  brought 
him  to  that  shore.  Loyola  thought  of  doing  in  his 
single  person  what  the  armies  of  the  Crusaders  had 
failed  to  do  by  their  combined  strength.  The  head 
of  the  Romanists  in  Jenisalem  saw  in  him  rather 
the  mendicant  than  the  warrior,  and  fearing  doubt- 
less that  should  he  offer  battle  to  the  Crescent,  he 
was  more  likely  to  provoke  a  temjjcst  of  Turkish 
fanaticism  than  drive  back  the  hordes  of  the  infidel, 
he  commanded  him  to  desist  under  the  threat  of 
excommunication.  Thus  withstood  Loyola  returned 
to  Barcelona,  which  he  readied  in  1524. 

Derision  and  insults  awaited  his  .arrival  in  his 
native  Spain.  His  countrymen  failed  to  sec  the 
grand  aims  cherished  beneath  his  rags  ;  nor  could 
they  divine  the  splendid  career,  and  the  iniinortiility 


of  fame,  which  were  to  emerge  from  this  present 
squalor  and  debasement.  But  not  for  one  moment 
did  Loyola's  own  faith  falter  in  his  great  destiny. 
He  had  the  art,  known  only  to  those  fated  to  act  a 
great  part,  of  converting  impediments  into  heljiis, 
and  extracting  new  exj^erience  and  fresh  corn-age 
fi'om  disappointment.  His  repulsion  from  the 
"  holy  fields  "  had  taught  him  that  Christendom, 
and  not  Asia,  was  the  predestined  scene  of  his  war- 
fare, and  that  he  was  to  do  battle,  not  with  the 
infidels  of  the  East,  but  with  the  ever-growing 
hosts  of  heretics  in  Eiu-ope.  But  to  meet  tlie 
Protestant  on  his  oyra  ground,  and  to  fight  liiiu 
with  his  own  weapons,  was  a  still  more  difficult 
task  than  to  convert  the  Saracen.  He  felt  that 
meanwhile  he  was  destitute  of  the  necessary  quali- 
fications, but  it  was  not  too  late  to  acquu-e  them. 

Though  a  man  of  thu-ty-five,  he  put  himself  tii 
school  at  Barcelona,  and  there,  seated   amid    the 
j'outh  of  the  city,  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  Latin. 
Having  acquired  some  mastery  of  this  tongue,  he 
i-emoved   (1526)   to   the  LTnivei-sity  of    Alcala  to 
commence  theology.     In  a  little  space  he  began  to 
preach.     Discovering  a  vast  zeal  in  the  propagation 
of  his  tenets,  and  no  little  success  in  making  dis- 
ciples, male  .and  female,  the  Inqtiisition,  deemuiL; 
both  the  man  and  his  aims  somewhat  mysterious, 
arrested  him.     The  order  of  the  Jesuits  w;is  on  tin- 
point  of  being  nipped  in  the  bud.      But  finding  in 
Loyola  no  heretical  bias,  the  Fathers  dismissed  liim 
on  his  promise  of  holding  his  peace.     He  riiiairtd 
to  Salamanca,  but  there  too  he  encountered  .sinular 
obstacles.       It  was  not   agreeable  thus  to  champj 
the  curb  of  privilege  and  canonical  authority ;  but  I 
it  ministered  to  him  a  wholesome  discipline.     It  I 
sharpened    liis    circums[)ection     and     shrewdnesS|l 
without  in  the  Ica-st  abating  his   ardour.       Hold- 1 
ing  fiust  by  his  grand  purpose,  he  quitted  his  nativel 
land,  and  repairing  in  1528  to  Paris,  entered   him- 
self .a.s  a  student  in  the  College  of  St.  Barbanx. 

In  the  world  of  Pai-is  he  became  more  practical;! 
but  llic  flame  of  his  enthusiasm  still  burned  oiLf 
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Through  penance,  through  study,  through  ecstatic 

\-isions,  and  occasional   checks,  he   pursued   with 

inshaken   faith   and     unquenched    resolution,   his 

elestial  calling  as  the  leader  of  a  mighty  spiritual 

nny,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  creator,  and  which 

iv-as  to  wage  victorious  battle  with  the  hosts  of  Pro- 

■stantLsm.     Loyola's  residence  in  Paris,  which  was 

ixim  1528  to  1535,'  coincides  with  the  period  of 

eatest  religious  excitement  iu  the  French  capital. 

[discussions  were  at  that  time  of  hourly  occurrence 

I  the  streets,  in  the  halls  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  at 

he  royal  table.     Loyola  must  have  witnessed  all 

le  stirring  and  tragic  scenes  we  have  already  de- 

ribed  ;  he  may  have  stood   by  the  stake  of  Ber- 

uin ;  he  had  seen  with  indignation,  doubtless,  the 

loons  of  the   Louvre  opened  for  the  Protestant 

rmon  ;  he  had  felt  the  great  shock  which  France 

ceived  from  the  Placards,  and  taken  part,  it  may 

',  in  the  bloody  rites  of  her  gi-eat  day  of  expia- 

ion.     It  is  ea.sy  to  see  how,  amid  excitements  like 

lese,  Loyola's  zeal  would  burn  stronger  every  hour ; 

lit  hLs  ai'dour  did  not  hun-y  him  into  action  tOl 

1  was  ready.     The  blow  he  meditated  was  great, 

id  time,  patience,  and  skill  were  necessary  to  pre- 

ire  the  instruments  by  whom  he  was  to  inflict  it. 

It  chanced  that  two  young  students  shared  with 

/oyola  his  rooms  in  the  College  of  St.  Barbara. 

be  one  was  Peter  Fabre,  from  Savoy.     HLs  youth 

id   been   passed   amid    hLs    father's   flocks;    the 

ajesty  of  the  silent  mountains  had  suVjlimed  his 

itural  piety  into  enthusiasm ;  and  one  night,  on 

■nded  knee,  under  the  star-bestudded  vault,  he 

voted  himself  to  God  in  a  life  of  study.     The 

her  companion  of  Loyola  was  Francis  Xa\'ier,  of 

impeluna,  in  Navan-e.     For  500  years  his  an- 

stors  had   been  renowned  as  warriors,  and  his 

nbition  was,  by  becoming  a  scholar,  to  enhance 

'-•  fame  of  his  house  by  adding  to  its  glory  in 

ms  the  yet  purer  gloiy  of  learning.     These  two, 

<"•  humble  Savoyai'd  and  the  high-ljom  Navan-ese, 

lyola  had  resolved  should  bo  his  first  discipjles. 

As  tiie  artist  selects  his  block,  and  with  skilful 
<i  and    plastic   hand  bestows  tciuch   after  touch 

the  chisel,  till  at  last  the  superfluous  parts  are 
eared  away,  and  the  statue  stands  forth  so  com- 

•tc  and  perfect  in  its  spnmetry  that  the  dead 
'ine  seems  to  breathe,  .so  did  the  future  general 

the  Jesuit  anny  proceed  to  mould  and  fiishion 
^<  two  companions,  Fabre  and  Xavier.  Tlie 
■rraer  wa-s  soft  and  {(liable,  and  easily  took 
10  shape  which  the  master-hand  sought  to 
'iiimunicate.     The   other  was  obdurate,  like  the 

ks  of  his  native  mountains,  but  the   patience 

'  Banks,  bk.  ii.,  sec.  4,  p.  143,  foot-note. 


and  genius  of  Loyola  finally  triumphed  over  his 
l^ride  of  family  and  haughtiness  of  spirit.  He 
fii-st  of  all  won  their  afiection  by  certain  dis- 
interested services;  he  next  excited  their  admira- 
tion by  the  loftiness  of  his  own  asceticism ;  he 
then  imparted  to  them  his  grand  project,  and  fired 
them  with  the  ambition  of  sharing  with  him  in 
the  accomplishment  of  it.  Having  brought  them 
thus  far  he  entered  them  on  a  couree  of  cEscipline, 
the  design  of  wliich  was  to  give  them  those  hardy 
qualities  of  body  and  soul,  which  would  enable 
them  to  fulfil  their  lofty  vocation  as  leaders  in  an 
army,  every  soldier  in  which  was  to  be  tried  and 
hardened  in  the  fire  as  he  himself  had  been.  He 
exacted  of  them  frequent  confession ;  he  was  equally 
rigid  as  regarded  their  participation  in  the  Eucha- 
rist ;  the  one  exercise  trained  them  in  submis.sion, 
the  other  fed  the  flame  of  their  zeal,  and  thus  the 
two  cardinal  qualities  which  Loyola  demanded  in 
all  his  followers  were  developed  side  by  side.  Severe 
bodily  mortifications  were  also  enjoined  ujxin  them. 
"  Tliree  days  and  three  nights  did  he  compel  them 
to  fast.  During  the  severest  winters,  when  car- 
riages might  be  seen  to  traverse  the  frozen  Seine, 
he  would  not  permit  Fabre  the  slightest  relaxation 
of  discipline."  Thus  it  was  that  he  mortified  their 
l)ride,  taught  them  to  despise  wealth,  schooled  them 
to  brave  danger  and  contemn  luxury,  and  inured 
them  to  cold,  hunger,  and  toil ;  in  short,  he  made 
them  dead  to  every  passion  save  that  of  the  "  Holy 
War,"  in  which  they  were  to  bear  arms. 

A  beginning  had  been  made ;  the  fii-st  recniits 
had  been  em-olled  in  that  army  which  was  speedily 
to  swell  into  a  mighty  host,  and  unfurl  its  gloomy 
ensigns  and  win  its  dismal  triumphs  in  eveiy  land. 
We  can  imagine  Loyola's  joy  as  he  coutemi>lated 
these  two  men,  fashioned  so  perfectly  in  his  own 
likeness.  The  same  master-artificer  who  had 
moulded  these  two  could  form  others — in  .short, 
any  number.  The  list  was  soon  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  four  other  discij>les.  Their  names — 
obscure  then,  but  in  after  yeai-s  to  shine  with  a  fiery 
splendour — were  Jacob  Lainez,  Alfonso  Salmeron, 
Nicholas  Bol^adilla,  and  Simon  Eodrigucz.  The 
first  three  were  Spaniards,  the  fourth  was  a  Portu- 
guese. They  were  seven  in  all ;  but  the  accession 
of  two  othei-s  increased  them  to  nine :  and  now 
they  resolved  on  taking  then-  first  step. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1534,  LoyoLi,  followed 
by  his  nine  companions,  entered  the  subterranean 
chapel  of  the  Church  of  Montmartre,  at  Pai-is,  and 
mass  being  said  by  Fabre,  who  had  received  priest's 
ordci-s,  the  company,  after  the  usual  vow  of  cha.stity 
and  poverty,  took  a  solemn  oath  to  dedicate  their 
lives  to  the  couvei-sion  of  the  Saracens,  or,  should 
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circumstances  make  that  attempt  impossible,  to  lay 
themselves  and  their  services  unreservedly  at  the  feet 
of  the  Pope.  They  sealed  their  oath  by  now  receiving 
the  Host.  Tlie  day  was  chosen  because  it  -was  the 
anniversary  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and 
the  place  because  it  was  consecrated  to  Mary,  the 
queen  of  saints  and  angels,  from  whom,  as  Loyola 
firmly  believed,  he  had  received  his  mission.  The 
ai-my  thus  enrolled  was  little,  and  it  was  gi-eat. 
It  was   little  when   counted,   it  was   gi-eat  when 


sion,  during  the  space  of  the  rising  and  setting  of 
seven  suns.  It  may  be  fitly  styled  a  joiu-ney  from 
the  gates  of  destruction  to  the  gates  of  Pai-adise, 
mapped  out  in  stages  so  that  it  might  be  gone 
in  the  short  period  of  four  weeks.  There  are  few 
more  remarkable  books  in  the  world.  It  combines 
the  self-denial  and  mortification  of  the  Brahmin 
with  the  asceticism  of  the  anchorite,  and  the  ecs- 
tasies of  the  schoolmen.  It  professes,  Uke  the 
Koran,  to  be  a  revelation.   "The  Book  of  Exercises," 
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weighed.  In  sublimity  of  aim,  and  strength  of 
faith — using  the  term  in  its  mundane  .sense — it 
wielded  a  power  before  which  nothing  on  earth — 
one  jirinciple  excepted — should  be  alile  to  stand.' 

To  foster  the  growth  of  this  infant  Hercules, 
I>oyola  liad  prepared  beforehand  his  book  cntitletl 
Spiritual  Exercises.  This  is  a  body  of  riiles  for 
teaching  men  how  to  conduct  the  work  of  their 
"  convei-sion."  It  consists  of  four  gi-and  medita- 
tions, and  the  penitent,  retiring  into  solitude,  is 
to  occupy  absorbingly  his  mind  on  each  in  micces- 


'  Dullor,   nc  J<rs«i(s,  pp.  in,  11. 
pp.  1«,  Ut. 


Kanke,  bk.  ii.,  sec.  4, 


s.ays  a  Jesuit,  "was  truly  written  by  the« finger  of 
God,  and  delivered  to  Ignatius  by  the  Holy  Mother 
of  God."- 

The  Spiritual  Exercises,  we  have  said,  was  a 
body  of  niles  by  following  which  one  could  effect 
upon  liimsclf  that  great  change  which  in  Biblical 
aTid  theological  language  is  termed  "  conversion. 
The  book  displayed  on  the  part  of  its  author  great 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  The  method  pre- 
scribed was  an  atlroit  imitation  of  that  )irocess 
of  conviction,  of  alarm,  of  enlightenment,  and  of 
pence,  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  leads  the  soul 


"  Homo  Oral,  a  J.  Nouet,  S.J. 
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that  undergoes  that  change  in  very  deed.  This 
Divine  tninsfonnation  was  at  that  hour  taking 
place  in  thousands  of  instances  in  the  Protestant 
world.  Loyola,  like  the  magicians  of  old  who 
strove  to  rival  Moses,  wTought  with  his  enchant- 
ments to  produce  the  same  miiacle.  Let  us  observe 
how  he  proceeded 

The  person  was,  fii-st  of  all,  to  go  aside  from  the 
■world,  by  entirely  isolating  himself  from  all  the 
affairs   of   life.       In   the   solemn   .stillness   of   his 


The  second  week  he  was  to  -n-ithdruw  his  eye  from 
these  dreadful  spectacles  and  fix  it  upon  the  Incar- 
nation. It  is  no  longer  the  wailings  of  the  los-t 
that  fill  the  ear  as  he  sits  in  his  darkened  cham- 
ber, it  is  the  song  of  the  angel  announcing  the 
birth  of  the  Child,  and  "  Maiy  acquiescing  in  the 
woi-k  of  redemption."  At  the  feet  of  the  Tiinity 
he  is  diiected  to  pour  out  the  expression  of  the 
gratitude  and  praise  ^vith  which  continued  medita- 
tion on  these  themes  causes  his  soul  to  ovei-flow. 
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haraber  he  was  to  engage  in  four  meditations  each 
lay,  the  first  at  daybreak,  the  last  at  mitlnight. 
To  a.ssist  the  action  of  the  imagination  on  the  soul, 
he  room  was  to  be  artificially  darkened,  and  on  its 
■vails  were  to  be  suspended  pictures  of  hell  and  other 
lorrors.  Sin,  death,  and  judgment  were  exclu- 
i\ely  to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  penitent  during 
lie  first  week  of  his  seclusion.  He  was  to  ponder 
ipon  them  till  in  a  sense  "he  beheld  the  vast  con- 
l;tgration  of  hell  ;  its  wailings,  shrieks,  and  blas- 
•hemies ;  felt  the  woi-m  of  con.science ;  in  fine, 
ouched  those  fires  by  whose  contact  the  souls  of 
lie  reprobate  are  scorched." 
85 — VOL.  II. 


The  thii-d  week  is  to  witness  the  solemn  act  of 
the  soul's  enrolment  in  the  army  of  that  Great 
Captain,  who  "bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down" 
in  IiLs  Incarnation.  Two  cities  are  before  the 
devotee — Jenisalem  and  Babylon — in  wliieh  v.ill 
he  choose  to  dwell  ?  Two  standards  are  displayed 
in  his  sight — under  which  will  he  fight?  Here 
a  broad  and  brave  pennon  floats  freely  on  the 
wind.  Its  golden  folds  bear  the  motto,  "  Pride, 
Honour,  Riches."  Here  is  another,  but  how 
unlike  the  motto  inscribed  upon  it,  "  Poverty, 
Shame,  Humility."  On  all  sides  resounds  the  cry 
"To  annsi"     He  must  make  his  choice,  and  he 
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must  make  it  now,  for  the  seventh  sun  of  his  third 
week  is  hasteniug  to  the  setting.  It  is  under  the 
baimer  of  Poverty  that  he  elects  to  wbi  the  iiacor- 
riqjtible  crown. 

Now  comes  his  foui-th  and  last  week,  and  with 
it  there  comes  a  great  change  in  the  subjects  of  his 
meditation.  He  is  to  dismiss  all  gloomy  ideas,  all 
images  of  terror ;  the  gates  of  Hades  are  to  be 
closed,  and  those  of  a  new  life  opened.  It  is  morn- 
ing with  liim,  it  is  a  spimg-time  that  has  come  to 
him,  and  he  is  to  surround  himself  with  light,  and 
flowei-s,  and  odoiu-s.  It  is  the  Simday  of  a  spuitual 
creation ;  he  is  to  rest,  and  to  taste  in  that  rest  the 
prelude  of  the  everlasting  joys.  This  mood  of  mind 
lie  is  to  cultivate  while  seven  smis  rise  and  set 
upon  him.  He  is  now  perfected  and  fit  to  fight 
in  the  amiy  of  the  Great  Captain. 

A  not  unsimilar  course  of  mental  discipline,  as 
our  history  has  already  sho^vn,  did  "Wiclifie,  Luther, 
and  Calvin  pass  through  before  they  became  cap- 
tains in  the  ai-my  of  Clu-ist.  They  began  in  a 
horror  of  great  darkness ;  through  that  cloud  there 
broke  upon  them  the  revelation  of  the  "Crucified ;" 
tiLTOwing  the  arms  of  theii-  faith  around  the  Tree 
of  Expiation,  and  clinging  to  it,  they  entered  into 
jieace,  and  tasted  the  joys  to  come.  How  like,  yet 
how  unlike,  are  these  two  coui-ses  !  In  the  one  the 
penitent  finds  a  Saviour  on  whom  he  leans ;  in  the 
other  he  lays  hold  on  a  rule  by  which  he  works, 
and  works  as  methodically  and  regidarly  as  a  piece 
of  machinery.  Begioning  on  a  certain  day,  he 
finishes,  like  stroke  of  clock,  duly  as  the  seventh 
sim  of  the  fourth  week  is  smking  below  the  horizon. 
'We  trace  in  the  one  the  action  of  the  imagination, 
fostering  one  over-mastering  passion  into  strength, 
till  the  person  becomes  capable  of  attempting  the 
most  daring  enterprises,  and  endm-ing  the  most 
dreadful  suflTerings.  In  the  other  we  behold  the 
intervention  of  a  Divine  Agent,  who  plants  in  the 
soul  a  new  jninciple,  and  thence  educes  a  new  Ufe. 

The  war  in  which  Loyola  and  his  nine  com- 
panions enrolled  themselves  when  on  the  loth  of 
August,  1.534:,  they  made  their  vow  in  the  Chui-ch 
of  Montmartre,  was  to  be  waged  against  the  Sara- 
cens of  the  East.  They  acted  so  far  on  their 
original  design  as  to  proceed  to  Venice,  where  they 
learned  that  their  project  was  meanwhile  imprac- 
ticable. The  war  which  had  just  broken  out  be- 
tween the  Republic  and  the  Porte  had  closed  the 
gates  of  Asia.  They  took  tliis  as  an  intimation 
that  the  field  of  then-  operations  was  to  be  in  the 


Western  world.  Returning  on  theii"  path  they 
now  dii'ected  their  steps  towards  Rome.  In  every 
town  through  which  they  passed  on  their  way  to 
the  Eternal  City,  they  left  behind  them  an  immense 
reputation  for  sanctity  by  then-  labours  in  the 
hospitals,  and  their  earnest  addresses  to  the  popu- 
lace on  the  streets.  As  they  drew  nigh  to  Rome, 
and  the  hearts  of  some  of  his  companions  were 
beginning  to  despond,  Loyola  was  cheered  by  a 
vision,  in  v.-hich  Christ  appeared  and  said  to  him, 
"In  Rome  will  I  be  gracious  imto  thee."'  The 
hopes  this  vision  inspii-ed  were  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed. Enteiing  the  gates  of  the  capital  of 
Cluistendom,  and  throwing  themselves  at  the  feet 
of  Paul  III.,  they  met  a  most  gi-acious  reception. 
The  Pope  hailed  their  ofier  of  assistance  as  most 
opportune.  Mighty  dangei-s  at  that  hour  tlu-eatene'l 
the  Papacy,  .and  with  the  half  of  Europe  in  revolt, 
and  the  old  monkish  orders  become  incapable,  this 
new  and  unexpected  aid  seemed  sent  by  Heaven. 
The  rides  and  constitution  of  the  new  order  were 
drafted,  and  ultimately  apjiroved,  by  the  Pope. 
Two  peculiarities  in  the  constitution  of  the  proposed 
order  specially  recommended  it  in  the  eyes  of 
Paul  III.  The  fii\st  was  its  vow  of  luiconditional 
obedience.  The  society  sv.'oi"e  to  obey  the  Pope  .ts 
an  army  obeys  its  general.  It  was  not  canonic"' 
but  mUiiary  obedience  v.hich  its  membei-s  ofiered 
him.  Tliey  would  go  to  whatsoever  place,  at  what- 
soever time,  and  on  whatsoever  enand  he  should 
be  pleased  to  order  them.  Tliey  were,  in  short. 
to  be  not  so  much  monks  as  soldiere.  The  second 
peculiarity  was  that  their  services  were  to  be  wholly 
gratuitous ;  never  would  they  ask  so  much  as  .i 
penny  from  the  Papal  See. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  new  order  shoidd  bear 
the  name  of  The  Company  of  Jesus.     Loyola  mo- 
destly declined  the  honour  of  being  accounted  its 
foimder.     Christ  himself,  he  affirmed,  had  dictated 
to  him  its  constitution  in  Ids  cave  at  Manressa. 
He  was  its  real  Founder  :  whose  name  then  could 
it  so  appropriately  bear  as  His?     The  bull  coustir 
tutuig   it  was  issued  on  the  27th   of  Septerabei 
1.5-tO,  and   was   entitled  Regimini   MiUtantis   E( 
c/esice,'  and  bore  that  the  pei-sons  it  enrolled  ini 
an  array  were  to  bear  "  the  standard  of  the  Cr 
to  wield  the  arms  of  God,  to  serve  the  only  Loi 
and  the  Roman  Pontifl',  His  Vicar  on  eai-th. 


'  Duller,  p.  12. 

-  "  Raised  to  the  govei-nmont  of  the  Church  Militaa 
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CHACTER   III. 

ORGANISATION    AND    TRAINING    OF    THE   JESUITS. 

Loyola's  Vast  Scbcmes— A  General  for  the  Army— Loyola  Elected — "  Constitutions  " — Made  Known  to  only  a  Select 
Few— Powers  of  the  General — An  Autocrat — He  only  can  make  Laws— Appoints  all  Officers,  &c. — Organisation— 
Sii  Grand  Divisions— Thirty-seven  Provinces— Houses,  Colleges,  Missions,  ic— Eeports  to  the  General— His  Eye 
Surveys  the  World— Organisation — Preparatory  Ordeal— Four  Classes— Novitiates— Second  Novitiate — Its  Rigorous 
Training— The  Indifferents— The  Scholars— The  Coadjutors— The  Professed— Their  Oath— Their  Obedience. 


The  long-delayed  wishes  of  Loyola  had  been 
realised,  and  his  eflbrts,  abortive  in  the  past,  had 
now  at  lengtli  been  c^o^vned  with  success.  The 
Papal  bull  had  given  formal  existence  to  the  order, 
what  Christ  liad  done  in  heaven  his  Vicar  had 
ratified  on  the  earth.  But  Loyola  was  too  wise  to 
think  that  all  had  been  accomplished  ;  he  knew 
that  he  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  his  labours. 
In  the  little  band  around  him  he  saw  but  the 
nucleus  of  an  army  that  would  multiply  and  expand 
till  one  day  it  should  be  as  the  stars  in  multitude, 
and  bear  tJie  standard  of  victory  to  every  land  on 
earth.  The  gates  of  the  East  were  meanwhile 
closed  against  him  ;  but  the  Western  world  would 
not  always  set  limits  to  the  triumphs  of  liis  spiritual 
arms.  He  would  yet  subjugate  both  hemispheres, 
and  extend  the  dominion  of  Rome  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  sun.  Such  were  the  schemes  that 
Loyola,  who  liid  under  his  mendicant's  cloak  an 
ambition  vast  as  Alexander's,  was  at  that  moment 
revolving.  Assembling  his  comrades  one  day  about 
this  time,  he  addressed  them,  his  biogi-apher  Bou- 
hours  tells  us,  in  a  long  speech,  saying,  "  Ought 
we  not  to  conclude  that  we  are  called  to  win  to 
God,  not  only  a  single  nation,  a  single  country,  but 
all  nations,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  looi-ld  1 "  ' 

An  army  to  conquer  the  world,  Loyola  was 
forming.  But  he  knew  that  nothing  is  sti-onger 
than  its  v.-eakest  part,  and  therefore  the  sound- 
ness of  every  link,  the  thorough  discipline  and 
tried  fidelity  of  every  soldier  in  this  mighty  host 
was  with  him  an  essential  point.  That  could  be 
secured  only  by  making  each  individual,  before 
enrolling  himself,  ]iass  through  an  ordeal  that 
should  sift,  and  try,  and  harden  him  to  the  utmost. 

But  first  the  Company  of  Jesus  had  to  elect  a 
head.  Tlie  dignity  was  offered  to  Loyola.  He 
modestly  declined  the  post,  as  Julius  Csesar  did  the 
diadem.  After  four  days  spent  in  prayer  and 
penance,  his  di.sciples  returned  and  humbly  supjili- 
cated  him  to  be  theii-  chief.      Ignatius,  viewing  this 

'  Bouhours,  I.'/e  of  Ignaiius,  bk.  i.,  p.  248. 


as  an  intimation  of  the  will  of  God,  consented.  He 
was  the  first  General  of  the  order.  Few  royal 
sceptres  bring  with  them  such  an  amotmt  of  real 
power  as  this  election  bestowed  on  Loyola.  The 
day  would  come  when  the  tiara  itself  would  bow 
before  that  yet  mightier  authority  which  was  repre- 
sented by  the  cap  of  the  General  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  second  step  was  to  frame  the  "Constitutions" 
of  the  society.  In  this  labour  Loyola  accepted  the 
aid  of  Lainez,  the  ablest  of  his  converts.  Seeing  it 
w^as  at  God's  command  that  Ignatius  had  planted 
the  tree  of  Jesuitism  in  the  spiritual  vineyard,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Company  would  proceed  from  the  same  high  source. 
The  Constitutions  were  declared  to  be  a  revelation 
from  God,  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spuit.'  This 
gave  them  absolute  authority  over  the  members, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  substitution  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  canons  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the 
room  of  Christianity  itself.  These  canons  and  In- 
structions were  not  published  :  they  were  not  com- 
municated to  all  the  members  of  the  society  even  ; 
they  were  made  known  to  a  few  only — in  all  their 
extent  to  a  veiy  few.  They  took  care  to  piint 
them  in  their  own  college  at  Rome,  or  in  their 
college  at  Prague  ;  and  if  it  happened  that  they 
had  been  piinted  elsewhere,  they  secured  the  whole 
edition.  "  I  cannot  discover,"  says  M.  de  la 
Chalotais,  "that  the  Cionstitutions  of  the  Jesuits 
have  ever  been  seen  or  examined  by  any  tribunal 
whatsoever,  secular  or  ecclesiastic ;  by  any  so^•e- 
reign — not  even  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  Prague, 
when  permission  was  asked  to  print  them  .... 
They  have  taken  all  soi-ts  of  precautions  to  keep 
them  a  secret."^     For  a  century  they  were  con- 


=  See  Mariani,  Life  of  Loyola;  Eome.  1842— English 
translation  by  Card.  Wiseman's  authority ;  Lond.,  1847. 
Bouhours,  Life  of  Ignatius,  bk.  iii.,  p.  282. 

3  Report  on  the  Constitutions  of  the  Jesuits,  delivered 
Ijy  M.  Louis  Kon?  de  Caraduc  de  la  Clialotais,  Procureur- 
Gcneriil  of  the  King,  to  the  Parliament  of  Brotagne  ;  1761. 
In  obedience  to  the  Court.  Translated  from  the  French 
edition  of  17G2.     Lond.,  1868.    Pages  16.  17. 
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cealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  aud  it 
Tvas  an  accident  which  at  last  dragged  them  into 
the  light  from  the  darkness  in  which  they  had  so 
long  been  buried. 

It  is  not  easy,  perhaps  it  is  not  possible,  to  say 
what  number  of  volumes  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Jesuits  form.  M.  Louis  Eene  de  la  Chalotais, 
Procm-ator-General  of  King  Louis  XV.,  in  his 
Jieport  on  the  Cotistitiitions  of  the  Jesuits,  given 
ill  to  the  Parliament  of  Bretague,  speaks  of 
fifty  volumes  folio.  That  was  in  the  year 
17G1,  or  221  years  after  the  founding  of  the  order. 
This  code,  then  enormous,  must  be  gi-eatly  more 
so  now,  seeing  eveiy  bull  and  brief  of  the  Pope 
addressed  to  the  society,  every  edict  of  its  General, 
i.s  so  much  more  added  to  a  legislation  that  is 
continually  augmenting.  We  doubt  whether  any 
member  of  the  order  is  found  bold  enough  to 
undertake  a  complete  study  of  them,  or  ingenious 
enough  to  reconcile  all  their  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies.  Prudently  abstaining  from  ven- 
turing into  a  labyrinth  from  which  he  may  never 
emerge,  he  simply  asks,  not  what  do  the  Consti- 
tutions &;ay,  but  what  does  the  General  command  1 
Practically  the  imll  of  liLs  chief  is  the  code  of  the 
Jesuit. 

"We  shall  fii-st  consider  the  powers  of  the  General. 
The  original  bull  of  Paul  III.  constituting  the 
Company  gave  to  "  Ignatius  de  Loyola,  with  nine 
priests,  his  companions,"  the  power  to  make  Con- 
stitutions and  particular  miles,  and  also  to  alter 
them.  The  legislative  power  thus  rested  in  the 
hands  of  the  General  and  his  company. — that  is,  in 
a  "  Congregation  '  representing  them.  But  when 
Loyola  died,  and  LaLnez  succeeded  him  as  General, 
one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  assemble  a  Congi-ega- 
tion,  and  cause  it  +o  be  decided  that  the  General 
only  had  the  right  to  make  rules.'  This  crowned 
the  autocracy  of  the  General,  for  while  he  has  the 
power  of  legislating  for  all  others,  no  one  may  legis- 
late for  him.  He  acts  without  control,  without 
responsibility,  without  law.  It  is  true  that  in 
certain  cases  the  society  may  depose  the  General. 
But  it  cannot  exercise  its  powers  unless  it  be  as- 
Kombled,  and  the  General  alone  can  assemble  the 
Congregation.  Tlie  whole  order,  with  all  its  autho- 
rity, is,  in  fact,  comjirised  in  him. 

In  virtue  of  his  j)rcrogati\-e  the  General  can 
command  and  regulate  everything  in  the  society. 
He  ma)'  make  special  Constitutions  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  society,  and  he  may  alter  them,  abrogate 
them,  and  make  new  ones,  dating  them  at  any  time 


he  pleases.  These  new  rules  must  be  i-egarded  as 
confirmed  by  ajjostolic  authority,  not  merely  from 
the  time  they  were  made,  but  the  time  they  arc 
dated. 

The  General  assigns  to  all  provincials,  superioi-s, 
and  membere  of  the  society,  of  whatever  grade,  the 
])owers  they  are  to  exercise,  the  places  where  they 
are  to  labour,  the  missions  they  are  to  discharge, 
and  he  may  annul  or  confirm  then-  acts  at  his 
l)leasiu-e.  He  has  the  right  to  nominate  provincials 
and  rectoi-s,  to  admit  or  exclude  membei-s,  to  say 
what  proffered  dignity  they  are  or  are  not  to  accept, 
to  change  the  destination  of  legacies,  and,  though 
to  give  money  to  his  relatives  exposes  him  to  de- 
position, "he  may  yet  give  alms  to  any  amount  that 
he  may  deem  conducive  to  the  glory  of  God."  He  is 
in^'e.sted  moreover  with  the  entire  government  and 
regulation  of  the  colleges  of  the  society.  He  may 
institute  missions  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  When 
commanding  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
viitue  of  obedience,  he  commands  under  the  }>enalty 
of  mortal  and  venial  sin.  From  his  ordei-s  there 
is  no  appeal  to  the  Pope.  He  can  release  from 
vows :  he  can  examine  into  the  consciences  of  the 
membei-s ;  but  it  is  useless  to  particularise — the 
General  is  the  society.- 

The  General  alone,  we  have  said,  has  jx)wer  to 
make  laws,  ordinances,  and  declarations.  This 
power  is  theoretically  bounded,  though  praciicalli/ 
absolute.  It  has  been  declai-ed  that  everything 
essential  ("  Sub.stantia  Institutionis  ")  to  the  society 
is  immutable,  and  therefore  i-emoved  beyond  the 
power  of  the  General.  But  it  has  never  yet  been 
determined  what  things  belong  to  the  essence  of 
the  institute.  Many  attempts  have  lx;en  made  to 
solve  this  question,  but  no  solution  that  is  com- 
prehensible has  ever  Ijeen  arrived  at;  and  so  long 
as  this  question  remains  without  an  answer,  the 
powers  of  the  General  will  remain  without  a 
limit. 

Let  us  next  attend  to  the  organisation  of  the 
society.  The  Jesuit  monarchy  covei-s  the  globe. 
At  its  head,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  sovereign,  who  . 
rules  over  all,  but  is  himself  ruled  over  by  no  one. 
First  come  six  gi'and  divisions  termed  Assi^-tanzen, 
satrapies  or  princedoms.  These  comprehend  the 
space  stretching  from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean; more  particularly  India,  Spain  and  PortugjJ, 
Germany  and  France,  Italy  and  Sicily,  Poland  and 
Lithuania.''  Outside  this  area  the  Jesuits  have 
established  missions.     The  heads  of  these  six  diri- 


'  "SolusprajpositusGcnoralisautoritatemhabotregula.'i 
oif'i'  vli."     (Can.  3rd-,  Conpre^.  i.,  p.  C98,  tom.  i.) 


=  Chalotais,  /iVj)Oi-(  on  the  Constitnliona  of  thr  Jesuits, 
pp.  19-2.3. 
•'  Duller,  p.  51. 
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sioiis  act  as  coadjutore  to  tLeir  Geneml;  they  are 
Lis  i?tafl'  or  cabinet. 

Tliese  six  great  divisions  are  subdivided  into 
tLirty-seven  Provinces.'  Over  each  province  Ls 
placed  a  chief,  termed  a  Provincial.  The  provinces 
are  again  subdivided  into  a  variety  of  houses  or 
establishments.  Fii-st  come  the  houses  of  the 
Professed,  presided  over  by  their  Provost.  Next 
come  the  colleges,  or  hoiises  of  the  no^es  and 
scholars,  presided  over  by  their  Eector  or  Superior. 
Where  these  cannot  be  estiiblished,  "  residences  " 
are  erected,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  priests 
who  jierambulate  the  district,  preaching  and  hearing 
confe-ssions.  And  lastly  may  be  mentioned  "  mis- 
sion-houses," in  wliich  Jesuits  live  unnoticed  as 
secular  clergy,  but  seeking,  by  all  possible  means, 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  society." 

From  his  chamber  in  Rome  the  eye  of  the  General 
surveys  the  world  of  Jesuitism  to  its  farthest 
bounds  ;  there  is  nothing  done  in  it  wliich  he  does 
not  see ;  there  is  nothing  spoken  in  it  which  he 
does  not  hear.  It  becomes  us  to  note  the  means 
by  which  tliis  almost  superhuman  intelligence  is 
acquired.  Eveiy  year  a  list  of  the  houses  and 
membei"s  of  the  society,  with  the  name,  talents, 
^■irtues,  and  failings  of  each,  is  laid  before  the 
General.  In  addition  to  the  annual  report,  every 
one  of  the  thii-ty-seven  provincials  must  send  him  a 
report  monthly  of  the  state  of  his  province.  He 
must  inform  liim  minutely  of  its  political  and  eccle- 
siastical condition.  Eveiy  superior  of  a  college 
must  report  once  every  three  months.  The  heads 
of  houses  of  residence,  and  hoiises  of  no^-itiates, 
must  do  the  same.  In  short,  from  every  quarter  of 
his  vast  dominions  come  a  monthly  and  a  tri-monthly 
report.  If  the  matter  reported  on  has  reference  to 
persons  outside  the  society,  the  Constitutions  dii-ect 
that  the  provincials  and  superioi-s  shall  write  to  the 
General  in  cipher.  "  Such  precautions  are  taken 
against  enemias,"  says  M.  de  Chalotais.  "Is  the 
system  of  the  Jesuits  inimical  to  all  governments?" 

Tints  to  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  the  world  lies 
"naked  and  open."  He  sees  by  a  thousand  eyes, 
he  hears  by  a  thousand  ears ;  and  when  he  has  a 
behest  to  execute,  he  can  select  the  fittest  agent 
from  an  innumerable  host,  all  of  whom  are  ready 
to  do  his  l^idding.  The  past  histoiy,  the  good  and 
evil  qualities  of  every  member  of  the  society,  his 
talents,  his  dispositions,  liis  inclinations,  his  tastes, 
liis  secret  thoughts,  have  all  been  strictly  examined, 
liiinutely  chronicled,    and    laid    before   the  eye    of 


'  Such  was  their  number  in  1761,  when  Chalotais  gave 
in  his  Report  to  the  Parliament  of  Bretagne. 
-  Chalotais'  Report.     Duller,  p.  &1. 


tiie  General.  It  is  the  same  as  if  he  were  pre- 
sent in  person,  and  had  seen  and  conversed  with 
fiich. 

All  ranks,  from  the  nobleman  to  the  day-labourer ; 
all  trades,  fi'om  the  opulent  banker  to  the  shoe- 
maker and  porter;  all  professions,  from  the  stoled 
dignitary  and  the  learned  professor  to  the  cowled 
mendicant;  all  gi-ades  of  literaiy  men,  fi-om  the 
philosopher,  the  mathematician,  and  the  historian, 
to  the  schoolmaster  and  the  reporter  on  the  pro- 
vincial newspaper,  are  enrolled  in  the  .society. 
Marshalled,  and  in  continual  attendance,  before 
their  chief,  stand  this  host,  .so  large  in  numbere, 
and  so  various  in  gifts.  At  his  word  they  go,  and 
at  his  word  they  come,  speeding  over  seas  and 
raoimtains,  across  frozen  steppes,  or  burning  plains, 
on  his  eri-and.  Pestilence,  or  battle,  or  death  may 
lie  on  liis  path,  the  Jesuit's  obedience  is  not  less 
prompt.  Selecting  one,  the  Genei-al  sends  him  to 
the  royal  cabinet,  ilaking  choice  of  another,  he 
opens  to  him  the  door  of  Parliament.  A  third  he 
enrols  in  a  political  club;  a  fourth  he  jjlaces  in  the 
pulpit  of  a  church,  whose  creed  he  professes  that  he 
may  betray  it;  a  fifth  he  commands  to  mingle  in 
the  saloons  of  the  literati;  a  sixth  he  sends  to  act 
his  part  in  the  Evangelical  Conference;  a  seventh  he 
siats  beside  the  domestic  hearth;  and  an  eighth  he 
sends  afar  off  to  barbarous  tribes,  where,  speaking 
a  strange  tongue,  and  wearing  a  rough  garment, 
he  executes,  amidst  hard.ships  and  perils,  the  will 
of  his  superior.  There  is  no  disguise  which  the 
Jesuit  will  not  wear,  no  art  he  will  not  employ, 
no  motive  he  ^vill  not  feign,  no  creed  he  ^\■ill  not 
profess,  provided  only  he  can  acquit  himself  as 
a  true  soldier  in  the  Jesuit  army,  and  accomj)lish 
the  work  on  which  he  has  been  sent  forth.  "  Wc 
have  men,"  exclaimed  a  General  exnltingly,  as  he 
glanced  over  the  long  roll  of  philosophei-s,  oratore, 
statesmen,  and  scholai-s  who  stood  bcfoi-e  him, 
ready  to  .serve  him  in  the  State  or  in  the  Cinii-ch.  in 
the  camp  or  in  the  school,  at  home  or  abroad — "We 
have  men  for  martyrdom  if  they  be  rcqiiircd." 

No  one  can  be  em-oUcd  in  the  Society  of  Jesus 
till  he  has  undergone  a  .severe  and  long-continued 
course  of  training.  Let  lis  glance  at  the  .several 
grades  of  that  gi-cat  army,  and  the  pi-eparatory 
discipline  in  the  case  of  each.  There  arc  four 
classes  of  Jesuits.  We  begin  with  the  lowest.  Tlio 
Kovitiatcs  are  the  fii-st  in  order  of  admission,  tha 
last  in  dignity.  When  one  presents  himself  for  ad- 
mission into  the  order,  sx,  strict  scnitiny  takes  ])laoo 
into  his  tulents,  his  disposition,  his  family,  his 
foi-mer  life;  and  if  it  is  seen  that  ho  is  not  likely  to 
be  of  sendee  to  the  society,  ho  is  at  onco  dismisscfl. 
If  his  fitnc.=s  appeai-s  pi-obaljle.  lie  is  received  into 
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the  House  of  Primary  Probation.'  Here  lie  is 
forbidden  all  intercourse  with  the  servants  within 
and  his  relations  outside  the  house.  A  C'omjJmd  of 
the  Institutions  is  submitted  for  his  consideration ; 
the  full  body  of  laws  and  regulations  being  with- 
held from  him  as  yet.  If  he  possesses  property  he 
is  told  that  he  must  give  it  to  the  poor — that  is, 
to  the  society.  His  tact  and  address,  his  sound 
judgment  and  business  talent,  his  health  and  bodily 
vigour,  are  all  closely  watched  and  noted;  above  all, 
his  obedience  is  subjected  to  severe  exjieriment.  If 
he  acquits  himself  on  the  trial  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  examinere,  he  receives  the  Sacrament,  and  is  ad- 
vanced to  the  House  of  Second  Probation." 

Here  the  discipline  is  of  a  yet  severer  kind.  The 
novitiate  fii-st  devotes  a  certain  period  to  confession 
of  sins  and  meditation.  He  next  fulfils  a  coui-se  of 
service  in  the  hospitals,  learning  humility  by  help- 
ing tlie  poor  and  ministering  at  the  beds  of  the  sick. 
To  further  hLs  advance  in  this  grace,  he  next  spends 
a  certain  term  in  begging  his  bread  from  door  to 
door.  Thus  he  learns  to  live  on  the  coarsest  fare 
and  to  sleep  on  the  hardest  couch.  To  perfect 
himself  in  the  vii-tue  of  self-abnegation,  he  next 
dischai-ges  for  awhile  the  most  humiliating  and  re- 
pulsive offices  in  the  house  in  which  he  lives.  And 
now,  this  course  of  ser\-ice  ended,  he  is  invited  to 
show  his  powers  of  operating  on  othere,  by  commu- 
nicating  instruction  to  boys  in  Chi-istian  doctrine, 
by  heai-Lng  confessions,  and  by  preaching  in  public. 
This  course  is  to  last  two  years,  unless  the  superior 
should  see  fit  to  shorten  it  on  the  gi-ound  of  gi'eater 
zeal,  or  superior  talent. 

The  period  of  probation  at  an  end,  the  candidate 
for  admission  into  the  Order  of  Jesus  is  to  pi'esent 
himself  before  the  siiperior,  furnished  with  certifi- 
cates from  those  under  whose  eye  he  has  fulfilled 
hLs  six  experimenta,  or  trials,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  acquitted  himself.  If  the  testimonials 
shoidd  prove  satisfactoiy  to  the  superior,  the  no\i- 
tiate  is  enrolled,  not  as  yet  iii  the  Companj^  of  the 
Jesuits,  but  among  the  ItidiJFerents.  He  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  no  choice  as  regards  the  place  he  is 
to  occupy  in  the  august  corps  he  asj)ires  to  enter; 
he  leaves  that  entu-ely  to  the  decision  of  the 
superior;  he  is  equally  ready  to  stand  at  the  liead 
or  at  the  foot  of  tlie  body ;  to  discharge  the  most 
menial  or  the  most  dignified  seiwice;  to  play  his 
part  in  the  saloons  of  the  great,  encompassed  by 
lu.xury  and  splendour,  or  to  discharge  liis  mission 
in  the  hovels  of  the  poor,  in  the  midst  of  misery 


'  Constil.  Societati.i  Jesu,  pars,  i.,  cap.  i,  sec.  1,  2. 
=  Eiamen  iii.and  iv.,8ec.l  and  2— Parroision,  Priiiri/ifcs 
of  the  Jesuits,  pp.  IG— 19;  Ix)nd.,  1869. 


and  filth  ;  to  remain  at  home,  or  to  go  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  To  have  a  preference,  though  unex- 
pressed, is  to  fall  into  deadly  sin.  Obedience  is  not 
only  the  letter  of  his  vow,  it  is  the  lesson  that  hi.> 
training  has  wiitten  on  his  heart.' 

This  further  trial  gone  through,  the  approved 
novitiate  may  now  take  the  three  simple  vows —  ; 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience — which,  with  cer- 
tain modifications,  he  must  ever  after  renew  twice 
eveiy  year.  Tlie  novitiate  is  now  admitted  into  ' 
the  class  of  Scholars.  The  Jesuits  have  colleges  of 
their  own,  amply  endowed  by  wealthy  devotees, 
and  to  one  of  these  the  novitiate  is  sent,  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  higher  mysteries  of  the  society. 
His  intellectual  powere  are  here  more  severely 
tested  and  trained,  and  according  to  the  genius  and 
subtlety  he  may  display,  and  his  progi-ess  in  his 
studies,  so  is  the  post  assigned  him  in  due  time 
in  the  order.  "  The  qualities  to  be  desired  and 
commended  in  the  scholare,"  say  the  Constitutions, 
"  are  acuteness  of  talent,  brilliancy  of  example,  and 
soundness  of  body."'  They  are  to  be  chosen  men, 
picked  from  the  flower  of  the  troop,  and  the  General 
has  absolute  power  in  admitting  or  dismissing  them 
according  to  liis  expectations  of  their  utUity  in  pro- 
moting the  designs  of  the  institute.^  Having 
finished  his  course,  fii'st  as  a  simple  scholar,  and 
secondly  as  an  approved  scholar,  he  renews  his  three 
vows,  and  passes  into  the  tliird  class,  or  Coadjutors. 

The  coadjutoi's  are  diWded  into  tempoml  and 
spiritual.  The  tempoiul  coadjutor  is  never  ad- 
mitted into  holy  orders.*  Such  are  retained  to 
minister  in  the  lowest  offices.  They  become  college 
cooks,  porters,  or  pui-veyoi-s.  For  these  and  similai- 
purposes  it  is  held  expedient  that  they  should  be 
"  lovcre  of  viitue  and  perfection,"  and  "  content  to 
sei-ve  the  society  in  the  careful  office  of  a  Martha."' 
The  spuitual  coadjutor  must  be  a  priest  of  adequate 
learning,  that  he  may  assist  the  society  in  hearing 
confessions,  and  giving  instructions  in  Christian 
i»loctrine.  It  is  from  among  the  spii-itual  coadjutors 
that  the  rectore  of  colleges  arc  usually  selected  by 
the  Genei-al.  It  is  a  further  privilege  of  theirs 
that  they  may  be  assembled  in  congi'Cgation  to 
deliberate  with  the  Professed  membei's  in  mattere  of 
importance,'  but  no  vote  is  granted  them  in  the 
election  of  a  General.  Having  passed  with  ajipix)- 
bation  the  many  stringent  tests  to  which  he  is  hew 


'  Conslit.  Societatis  Jem,  pars,  iii.,  cap.  2.,  sec.  1, 
pars.  T.,  cap.  4,  sec.  5— Pari-oisien,  p.  22. 

*  Ibid.,  pars,  iv.,  cap.  3,  sec.  2.  r 

'  Ibid.,  i)ai-a.  viii.,  rap.  1,  sec.  2.  j, 

^  Eiamen  vi.,  sec.  1. 

"  Constil.  Socidatis  Jfisti.  pnrs.  i.,  cap.  2,  soo  2. 

'  Hid.,  pars,  viii.,  ciiii.  3,  A. 
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subjected,  in  ordei-  to  perfect  his  Immility  and 
obedience,  and  La^•iQg  duly  deposited  in  tlie  ex- 
chequer of  tbe  society  whatever  propei-ty  he  may 
happen  to  possess,  the  sjiiiitual  coadjutor,  if  a 
candidate  for  the  liighest  grade,  is  admitted  to  the 
oblation  of  his  vows,  which  are  similar  Lu  form  and 
substance  to  those  he  has  already  taken,  -with  this 
exception,  that  they  assign  to  the  General  the  place 
of  God.  '•  I  f)roniise,"  so  runs  the  oath,  "  to  the 
Omnipotent  God,  iu  presence  of  his  vii-gLn  mother, 
and  of  aU  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  and  to  thee, 
Father  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  holding  the 
place  of  God," '  ifec.  With  this  oath  Kv>'orn  on  its 
tlu-eshold,  he  enters  the  inner  circle  of  the  society, 
and  is  enrolled  among  the  Professed. 

The  Professed  Menihers  constitute  the  society /;«/• 
'xcellence.  They  alone  know  its  deepest  secrets, 
and  they  alone  wield  its  highest  powers.  But  per- 
fection in  Jesuitism  cannot  be  reached  otherwise 
than  by  the  loss  of  manhood.  Will,  judgment,  con- 
science, liberty,  aU  the  Jesuit  lays  down  at  the  feet 
of  his  General.  It  ls  a  tremendous  sacrifice,  but  to 
him  the  General  is  God.  He  now  takes  his  fourth, 
or  peculiar  vow,  in  which  he  binds  himself  to  go, 
without  question,  delay,  or  repugnance,  to  what- 
ever region  of  the  earth,  and  on  whatever  errand, 
the  Pope  may  be  pleased  to  send  him.  This  he 
promises  to  the  Omnipotent  God,  and  to  his  Gene- 
ral, holding  the  place  of  God.  The  ^-isdom,  justice, 
lighteousness  of  the  command  he  is  not  to  question; 
he  is  not  e^'en  to  permit  his  mind  to  dwell  upon  it 
for  a  moment ;  it  Ls  the  command  of  his  General, 
and  the  command  of  his  General  is  the  pi'ecept  of 
the  Almighty.  HLs  superiors  are  "  over  him  in 
the  place  of  the  Di^-ine  Majesty."  -  "  In  not  fewer 
than  500  places  in  the  Constitutions,"  says  M.  de 
la  C'halotais,  '■  ai'e  expressions  used  similar  to  the 
ibllowing  : — '  Wc  must  always  see  Jesus  Chiist  in 
the  General ;  be  obedient  to  him  in  all  his  behests, 
as  if  they  came  directly  from  God  himself.' "  ^ 
Wlien  the  command  of  the  superior  goes  forth,  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  dii-ected  "  is  not  to  stay  till 
lie  ha.s  finished  the  letter  his  pen  Ls  tracing,"  say 
the  Constitutions ;  "  he  must  give  instant  com- 
))li.ance,  so  that  holy  obedience  may  be  perfect  in  ils 
in  every  point— in  execution,  in  will,  in  intellect."' 
Obedience  is  styled  "the  tomb  of  the  -vvill,"  ''a 
blessed  blindness,  which  causes  the  soul  to  see  the 
road  to  salvation,"  and  the  mcml>ers  of  the  societj- 
are  taught  to  "  immolate  their  will  as  a  sheep  Ls 


'  "  Locum  Doi  tencnti."    (ConstU.  Societatis  Jesv,  pars, 
v.,  cap.  i,  sec.  2.) 

-  CmutU.  Sociclalis  Jesii,  pars,  vii.,  cap.  1,  sec.  1. 

'  Ch.alotais,  Reporl  Const.  Jesuits,  p.  62. 

*  Conatit.  Hociclatis  Jcsu,  pars,  vi.,  cap.  1,  sec.  1. 


sacrificed."  The  Jesuit  is  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  his  superior,  "as  the  axe  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
wood-cutter,"  or  "  as  a  staff  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
old  man,  which  serves  huu  wherever  and  in  what 
ever  thing  he  is  pleased  to  use  it."  In  fine,  the 
Constitutions  enjoin  that  "  they  who  live  under 
obedience  shall  permit  themselves  to  be  moved  anil 
directed  under  Divine  ProNT-dence  by  their  sujx;- 
riors  just  as  if  they  ivsre  a  corpse,  which  allows  itselt" 
to  be  moved  and  handled  in  any  way."'*  Tlit- 
annals  of  mankind  do  not  furnish  another  example" 
of  a  desjjotLsm  so  finished.  We  know  of  no  oth'  r 
instance  in  which  the  members  of  the  body  are  so 
numerous,  or  the  ramifications  so  wide,  and  yet  tlm 
centralisation  and  cohesion  so  perfect. 

We  have  traced  at  some  length  the  long  and 
severe  discipline  which  every  member  must  undergo 
before  being  admitted  into  the  select  class  that  by 
way  of  eminence  constitute  the  society.  Before 
arri\'ing  on  the  threshold  of  the  inner  circle  of 
Jesuitism,  three  times  has  the  candidate  passe  1 
through  that  tenible  ordeal — fii-st  as  a  noviee, 
secondly  as  a  scholar,  thii'dly  as  a  coadjutor.  Is  liis 
training  held  to  be  complete  when  he  is  admitte  1 
among  the  Professed  !  No :  a  fourth  time  must  Jio 
imdergo  the  same  dreadful  process.  He  is  thro\™ 
back  again  into  the  crucible,  and  kept  amid  its 
lu'es,  till  pride,  and  obstinacy,  and  self-will,  and  \o\<s 
of  ease — till  judgment,  soul,  and  conscience  ha\  ■• 
all  been  purged  out  of  him,  and  then  he  coun.s 
forth,  fully  refined,  completely  attempered  an  I 
hardened,  "  a  vessel  fully  fitted"  for  the  use  of  his 
General ;  prepared  to  execute  \\ith  a  conscieiu .; 
that  never  remonstrates  his  most  terrible  commanl, 
and  to  undertake  with  a  will  that  never  rebels  t!i ; 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprises  he  iniy 
assign  him.  In  the  words  of  an  eloquent  writi  r 
— "Talk  of  drilling  and  discipline  !  why,  the  drilling,' 
and  the  discipline  which  gave  to  Alexander  tli* 
men  that  marched  in  triumph  from  Macedon  to  the 
Indus;  to  Cresar,  the  men  that  marched  in  triumi)li 
from  Rome  to  the  wilds  of  Caledonia;  to  Hannibal, 
the  men  that  marched  in  triumph  from  Carthage  t.) 
Rome ;  to  Napoleon,  the  men  whose  achievement  s 
surpassed  in  brilliance  the  xinitcd  glories  of  th'- 
soldiers  of  Macedon,  of  Carthage,  and  of  Rome  ; 
and  to  Wellington,  the  men  who  smote  into  tli^' 
dust  the  very  flower  of  Napoleon's  chivaliy — :wli\ . 
the  drilling  and  the  discipline  of  all  these  combimd 
cannot,  in  j)oint  of  stern,  rigid,  and  protracted 
severity,  for  a  moment  be  compai-ed  to  tlie  drillin.; 
and  discipline  wliich   fitted  antl  moulded  men  fur 


Constil.  Societatis  Jtsu,  pars.  Ti.,  eap.  1,  soc.  1. 
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■ecoming  full  nipnibei-s  of  the  militant  institute  of 
he  Jesuits." ' 

Such  Loyola  saw  was  tlie  coi-ps  that  was  needed 
o  confront  the  armies  of  Protestantism  and  turn 
iiick  the  advancing  tide  of  light  and  liberty. 
Touched  ^vith  a  Di^'ine  fire,  the  disciples  of  the 
iospel  attained  at  once  to  a  complete  renunciation 
•(  self,  and  a  magnanimity  of  soul  which  enabled 
liem  to  brave  all  dangers  and  endui'e  all  sufferings, 
;ud  to  bear  the  standard  of  a  recovered  Gospel  over 
Icserts  and  oceans,  in  the  midst  of  hunger  and 
lO.stUence,  of  dungeons  and  racks  and  fiery  stakes. 
It  was  vain  to  think  of  overcoming  warriora  like 
hese  unle.ss  by  combatants  of  an  equal  temper  and 


sjiirit,  and  Loyola  set  himself  to  fa.shion  such.  He 
cijuld  not  clothe  them  witli  the  panoply  of  light,  he 
could  not  inspire  them  with  that  holy  and  in^-incible 
(•';>urago  which  springs  from  faith,  nor  could  he  so 
enkindle  their  souls  with  the  love  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  joys  of  the  life  eternal,  as  that  they  should 
despise  the  sufferings  of  time ;  but  he  could  give 
them  their  counterfeits  :  1^  could  enkindle  them 
with  fanaticism,  inspire  them  with  a  Luciferian 
ambition,  and  so  pervert  and  indurate  their  souls 
by  evil  maxims,  and  long  and  rigorous  training, 
that  they  should  l^e  insensible  to  shame  and  pabi, 
and  would  welcome  suffering  and  death.  Such  were 
the  weapons  of  the  men  he  sent  forth  to  the  Ijattle. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MOR.\I.    CODE    OF    THE    JESUITS — PROB.\BILISM,    ETC. 

Tlio  Jesuit  cut  off  from  Counti-y— from  Family— from  Property— from  the  Pope  even— The  End  Sanctifies  th.^ 
Means— The  First  Great  Commandment  and  Jesuit  Morality — Wlien  may  a  Man  Lovo  God  ?— Second  Great 
Commandment— Doctrine  of  Probabilism — The  Jesuit  Casuist.? — Pascal — The  Direction  of  the  Intention  - 
Illustrative  Cases  furnished  by  Jesuit  Doctora— Marvellous  Virtue  of  the  Doctrine— A  Pious  Assassination  ! 


We  have  not  yet  surveyed  the  full  and  perfect  equip- 
aent  of  those  troops  which  Loj'ola  sent  forth  to 
irosecute  the  war  against  Protestantism.  Nothing 
was  left  unthought  of  and  unpro-\-ided  for  which 
iiiight  assist  them  in  covei-ing  their  opponents  wth 
lefeat,  and  cro^vning  themselves  with  victorj'.  They 
were  set  free  from  every  obligation,  whether  im- 
posed by  the  natural  or  the  Divine  law.  Every 
tratagem,  artifice,  and  disguise  were  la^vful  to  men 
u  whose  favour  all  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  had  been  abolished.  They  might  assume  as 
luany  shapes  as  Proteus,  and  exhibit  as  many  colours 
.i.s  the  chameleon.  Tliey  stood  apart  and  alone  among 
the  human  race.  Fu-st  of  all,  they  were  cut  olT 
from  countiy.  Their  vow  bound  them  to  go  to  what- 
ever land  their  General  might  send  them,  and  to 
renlain  there  as  long  as  he  might  appoint.  Their 
countiy  was  the  society.  They  were  cut  oft'  from 
family  and  fnends.  Tlieir  vow  taught  them  to 
forget  their  father's  house,  and  to  esteem  themsehes 
holy  only  when  every  affection  and  desire  which 
natin-e  had  planted  in  their  breasts  had  been 
plucked  up  by  the  i-oots.  They  were  cut  off  from 
property  and  wealth.      For  although   the  society 


'  Tlie  Jesuits.    By  Aleiandor  Duff,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
19,20.    Edin.,  1869. 
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was  immensely  rich,  its  individual  members  pos- 
sessed nothing.  Nor  could  they  cherish  the  hope 
of  ever  becoming  pei-sonalh'  wealthy,  seeing  they 
had  taken  a  vow  of  perpetual  poverty.  If  it 
chanced  that  a  rich  relative  died,  and  left  them  hi.-* 
hell's,  the  General  relieved  them  of  their  vow,  and 
sent  them  back  into  the  world,  for  so  long  a  time 
as  might  enable  them  to  take  possession  of  the 
wealth  of  which  they  had  been  named  the  heii-s  •. 
but  this  done,  they  returned  laden  -n-ith  their  booty, 
and,  resuming  their  vow  as  Jesuits,  laid  every  penny 
of  their  newly-acquii-ed  riches  at  the  feet  of  the 
General, 

They  were  cut  off,  morcovei-,  from  the  State. 
They  were  discharge<l  from  all  civil  and  national 
relationships  and  duties,  lliey  were  under  a  higher 
code  than  the  national  one — the  Iiistihttiont  namely, 
which  Loyola  had  edited,  and  the  Spiiit  of  God  had 
inspired;  and  they  were  the  subjects  of  n  higher 
monai-ch  than  the  sovereign  of  the  nation — their 
own  General.  Nay,  moi-e,  the  Jesuits  were  cut 
off  even  from  the  Pope.  For  if  their  General  "  held 
the  place  of  the  Omnipotent  God,"  much  more  did 
he  hold  the  place  of  "  his  Vicar."  And  so  was  it  in 
fact ;  for  soon  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
came  to  recognise  no  laws  but  tlicir  o^\^l,  and  though 
at  their  first   furmation  they  professed  to  have  iii.> 
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end  but  the  defence  and  glory  of  the  Papal  See,  it 
came  to  pass  when  they  grew  to  be  strong  that, 
instead  of  serving  the  tiara,  they  compelled  the 
tiara  to  serve  the  society,  and  made  their  own 
wealth,  power,  and  dominion  the  one  grand  object 
of  their  existence.  They  were  a  Papacy  within  the 
Papacy — a  Papacy  whose  organisation  was  more 
perfect,  whose  instincts,  were  more  crael,  whose 
workings  were  more  mysterious,  and  whose  do- 
minion was  more  desti-uctive  than  that  of  the  old 
Papacy. 

So  stood  the  Society  of  Jesus.  A  deep  and 
wide  gulf  separated  it  from  all  other  communities 
and  interests.  Set  free  from  the  love  of  family, 
from  the  ties  of  kindred,  from  the  claims  of  country, 
and  from  the  rule  of  law,  careless  of  the  happiness 
they  might  destroy,  and  the  misery  and  pain  and 
woe  they  might  inflict,  the  membere  were  at  liberty, 
without  control  or  challenge,  to  pui-siie  their  temble 
end,  which  was  the  dethronement  of  every  other 
power,  the  extinction  of  every  other  interest  but 
their  own,  and  the  reduction  of  mankind  into  abject 
slavery,  that  on  the  niins  of  the  liberty,  the  virtue, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  world  they  might  raise 
themselves  to  supreme,  unlimited  dominion.  But 
we  have  not  yet  detaOed  all  the  appliances  with 
which  the  Jesuits  were  careful  to  furnish  them- 
selves for  the  execution  of  their  unspeakably 
audacious  and  diabolical  design.  In  the  midst  of 
these  abysses  there  opens  to  our  eye  a  yet  pro- 
founder  abyss.  To  enjoy  exemption  from  all  human 
authority  and  from  every  earthly  law  was  to  them 
a  small  matter  ;  nothing  would  satisfy  their  lust  for 
licence  save  the  entire  abrogation  of  the  moral  law, 
and  nothing  would  appease  their  pride  save  to 
trample  under  foot  the  majesty  of  heaven.  We 
now  come  to  speak  of  the  moral  code  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  key-note  of  theii-  ethical  code  is  the  famous 
maxim  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  Before 
that  maxim  the  eternal  distinction  of  right  and 
wrong  vani.shes.  Not  only  do  the  stringency  and 
sanctions  of  human  law  dissolve  and  disappear,  but 
the  authority  and  majesty  of  the  Decalogue  are 
overthrown.  There  are  no  conceivable  crime,  vil- 
lany,  and  atrocity  which  this  maxim  will  not 
justify.  Nay,  such  become  dutiful  and  holy,  pro- 
vided they  be  done  for  "  the  gi-eater  gloiy  of  God," 
by  which  the  Jesuit  means  tlie  honour,  interest, 
and  advancement  of  his  society.  In  short,  the 
Jesuit  may  do  whatever  he  has  a  mind  to  do,  all 
human  and  Divine  laws  notwithstanding.  Tliis  is 
a  very  grave  charge,  but  the  evidence  of  its  truth 
is,  unhajipily,  too  abundant,  and  the  difficult)'  lies 
ill  making  a  selection. 

What  the   Popes  have  attempted  to  do  by  the 


plenitude  of  their  power,  namely,  to  make  sin  to  be  m 
sin,  the  Jesuit  doctors  have  done  by  their  casuistry 
"The  first  and  great  commandment  in  the  law,! 
said  the  same  Di^-ine  Person  who  proclaimed  ifll 
from  Sinai,  "  is  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God."  Thd' 
Jesuit  casuists  have  set  men  free  from  the  obligatiod 
to  love  God.  Escobar'  collects  the  different  sentiJ] 
ments  of  the  famous  divines  of  the  Society  of  Jesna 
upon  the  question.  When  is  a  man  obliged  to  haveS 
aetuaUy  an  affection  for  God  ?  The  following  axek 
some  of  these  :^Suarez  says,  "  It  is  sufficient  a  man; 
love  him  before  he  dies,  not  assigning  any  par- 
ticular time.  Vasquez,  that  it  is  sufficient  even  at 
the  point  of  death.  Others,  when  a  man  receives 
his  baptism  :  othere,  when  he  is  obliged  to  be  con- 
trite :  others,  upon  holidays.  But  our  Father  Castro- 
Palao-  disputes  all  these  opinions,  and  that  justly. 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza  pretends  that  a  man  is  obliged 
to  do  it  once  every  year.  Our  Father  Coninck 
believes  a  man  to  be  obliged  once  in  three  or  four 
years.  Henriquez,  once  in  five  years.  But  FUiutins 
affimis  it  to  be  probable  that  in  rigour  a  man  is  not 
obUged  every  five  years.  Wlien  then  ?  He  leaves 
the  point  to  the  wise."  "  We  are  not,"  says  Father 
Sirmond, "  so  much  commanded  to  love  him  as  not  to 
hate  him."'^  Thus  do  the  Jesuit  theologians  make 
void  "the  fii-st  and  great  commandment  in  the  law." 

The  second  commandment  in  the  law  is,  "  Thou. 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  This  .second 
great  commanilment  meets  with  no  more  respect 
at  the  hands  of  the  J  esuits  than  the  first  Their 
morality  da.shes  both  tables  of  the  law  in  pieces; 
charity  to  man  it  makes  void  equally  with  the  lore 
of  God.  The  methods  by  which  this  may  be  done 
are  innumerable.* 

The  fii-st  of  these  is  termed  prolabilism.     This  is 


'  Father  Antoine  Escobar,  of  Mendoza.  He  is  Bald  by  hia 
friends  to  have  been  a  good  maxL,  and  a  laborious  student. 
Ho  compiled  a  work  in  six  volumes,  entitled  Exposition  of 
Uncontrovfricd  Opinions  in  Moral  Theology.  It  afforded  a 
rich  field  for  the  satire  of  Pascal.  Its  characteristic  ab- 
surdity is  that  its  questions  uniformly  exhibit  two  faces— 
an  aiErmati  ve  and  a  negative— so  that  escobarderie  became 
a  synonym  in  France  for  duplicity. 

"  Ferdinand  dc  Castro-Palao  wasa  Jesuit  of  Spain,  and 
author  of  a  work  on  Virtues  and  Vices,  published  in  1631. 

2  Escobar,  tr.  1,  ex.  2,  n.  21 ;  and  tr.  5,  ex.  *,  n.  8.  Sir- 
mond, Dcf.  Virt.,  tr.  2,  sec.  1. 

*  It  is  of  no  avail  to  object  that  these  are  the  senti- 
ments of  individual  Jesuits,  and  that  it  is  not  fair  to 
impute  them  to  the  society.  It  was  a  particular  rule  in 
the  Company  of  Jesus,  "that  nothing  should  be  pub- 
lished by  any  of  its  members  without  the  approbation  of 
their  superiors."  An  express  order  was  made  obliging 
them  to  this  in  France  by  Henry  III.,  15S3,  confirmed 
by  Henry  IV.. 160."!,  and  by  Louie  XIII.,  1G12.  So  that  the 
whole  fraternity  became  responsible  for  all  the  doctrines 
taught  in  the  books  of  its  individual  members,  unless 
tliey  were  ciprcsgly  condemned. 
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ii  device  -which  enables  a  man  to  commit  any  act, 
lic  it  ever  so  manifest  a  broach  of  the  moral  and 
Divine  law,  vvithoiit  the  least  restraint  of  conscience, 
remorse  of  mind,  or  gnilt  before  God.  What  is  pro- 
liabilism^    By  way  of  answer  we  shall  suppose  that 

man  has  a  great  mind  to  do  a  certain  act,  of  the 
lawfulness  of  which  he  is  in  doubt.  He  finds  that 
there  are  two  opinions  upon  the  point :  the  one  j^'o- 
hahlij  true,  to  the  effect  that  the  act  is  lawful;  the 
ither  more  prohabli/  true,  to  the  effect  that  the  act 
is  sinful.  Under  the  Jesuit  regimen  the  man  is  at 
lilinrty  to  act  upon  the  jjrobabls  opinion.     The  act 

jirobably  right,  but  more  probably  wrong,  never- 
theless he  is  safe  in  doing  it,  in  virtue  of  the  doc- 
trine of  probabilism.  It  is  important  to  ask,  what 
makes  an  opinion  probable  f  To  make  an  opinion 
probable  a  Jesuit  finds  easy  indeed.  If  a  single 
doctor  has  pronounced  in  its  favour,  though  a 
score  of  doctoi's  may  have  condemned  it,  or  if  the 
man  can  imagine  in  his  own  mind  something  like  a 
tolerable  reason  for  doing  the  act,  the  opinion  that 
it  is  la\vful  becomes  probable.  It  will  be  hard  to 
ame  an  act  for  which  a  Jesuit  authority  may  not 
1  If  produced,  and  hai-der  still  to  find  a  man  whose 
uvention  is  so  poor  as  not  to  furnish  him  with 
what  he  deems  a  good  reason  for  doing  what  he  is 

■lined  to,  and  therefore  it  may  be  pronounced 
impossible  to  instance  a  deed,  however  manifestly 
>I>posed  to  the  light  of  nature  and  the  law  of  God, 
which  may  not  be  committed  under  the  shield  of 
the  monsti'ous  dogma  of  probabilism.' 

We  are  neither  indulging  in  satire  nor  incun-ing 
the  charge  of  fiilse-witness-bearing  in  this  picture  of 
Jesuit  theology.  "  A  person  may  do  what  he  con- 
siders allowable,"  says  Emmanuel  Sa,  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  "  according  to  a  pi-oba)>le  opinion,  although 
the  contrary  may  be  the  more  probable  one.  The 
opinion  of  a  single  gi-ave  doctor  is  all  that  is 
requisite."  A  yet  greater  doctor,  Filiutius,  of 
Rome,  confirms  him  in  this.  "  It  is  allowable," 
says  he,  "  to  follow  the  less  probable  opinion,  even 
tliough  it  be  the  less  safe  one.  That  is  the  common 
judgment  of  modern  authors."  "  Of  two  conti-ary 
opinions,"  says  Paul  Laymann,  "  touching  the  le- 
gality or  illegality  of  any  human  action,  eveiy  one 
may  follow  in  practice  or  in  action  that  which  he 
shoidd  prefer,  although  it  may  appear  to  the  agent 
himself  less  probable  in  theorj'."  He  adds  :  "  A 
learned  person  may  give  contrary  advice  to  dift'ercnt 
persons   according  to   contrary  probable   opinions, 

'  Probabilism  will  be  denied,  but  it  has  not  been  re- 
nounced. In  a  late  publication  a  member  of  the  society 
lias  actually  attoinptud  to  vindicate  it.  See  Dc  V Existence 
ct  tie  I'Inslitute  dcs  Jesuitcs.  Par  ly  R.  P.  do  Eavignaii, 
do  la  Compagnie  do  Jesus.     Vi\r\^,  1845.     Pago  83. 


whilst  he  still  preserves  discretion  and  prudence." 
We  may  say  wi'th  Pascal,  "These  Jesuit  casuists 
give  us  elbow-room  at  all  events  ! "  - 

It  w  and  it  is  'iiot  is  the  motto  of  this  theology. 
It  is  the  tree  Lesbian  rule  which  shapes  itself 
according  to  that  which  wo  wish  to  measure  by  it. 
Would  we  have  any  action  to  be  sinful,  the  Jesiiit 
moralist  turns  this  side  of  the  code  to  us ;  would 
we  have  it  to  be  la\vful,  he  turns  the  other  side. 
Right  and  ^vl■ong  are  p\it  thus  in  our  own  power; 
we  can  make  the  same  action  a  sin  or  a  duty  as  we 
please,  or  as  we  deem  it  expedient.  To  steal  the 
property,  slander  the  character,  violate  the  chastity, 
or  spill  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature,  is  most  2>ro- 
hahly  wrong,  but  let  us  imagine  some  good  to  be 
got  by  it,  and  it  is  prohahhj  right.  The  Jesuit 
writei-s,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  dull  of  under- 
standing and  slow  to  apprehend  the  freedom  they 
bring  them,  have  gone  into  particulars  and  com- 
j)iled  lists  of  actions,  esteemed  sinful,  unnatural, 
and  abominable  by  the  moral  sense  of  all  nations 
hitherto,  but  which,  in  virtue  of  this  new  morality,, 
are  no  longer  so,  and  they  have  explained  how  these 
actions  may  be  safely  done,  with  a  minuteness  of 
detail  and  a  luxuriance  of  illustration,  in  which  it 
were  tedious  in  some  cases,  immodest  in  others,  to 
follow  them. 

One  would  think  that  this  was  licence  enough. 
What  more  can  the  Jesuit  need,  or  what  more  can 
he  possibly  have,  seeing  by  a  little  effort  of  invention 
he  can  overleap  eveiy  human  and  Divine  barrier, 
and  commit  the  most  horrible  crimes,  on  the 
mightiest  possible  scale,  and  neither  feel  remorse  of 
conscience  nor  fear  of  punishment  %  But  this  un- 
bounded liberty  of  wickedness  did  not  content  the 
sons  of  Loyola.  They  panted  for  a  liberty,  if  pos- 
sible, yet  more  botindless ;  they  wished  to  be 
released  from  the  easy  condition  of  imagining  some 
good  end  for  the  wickedness  they  wished  to  perpe- 
trate, and  to  be  free  to  sin  without  the  trouble  of 
assigning  even  to  themselves  any  end  at  all.  This 
they  have  accom])lished  by  the  method  of  di recline/ 
llie  intention. 

This  is  a  new  ethical  science,  unknown  to  those 
a"es  which  were  not  privileged  to  bask  in  the 
illuminating  rays  of  the  Society  of  Josus,  and  it  i.s 
.as  simple  as  convenient.  It  is  the  soul,  they  argue;, 
that  does  the  act,  so  far  as  it  is  moral  or  immoral. 
As  regards  the  body's  share  in  it,  neither  virtue  nor 
vice  can  be  predicated  of  it.  If,  therefore,  while 
the  hand  is  shedding  blood,  or  the  tongue  is 
calumniating  character,  or  uttering  a  falsehood, 
the  soul  can  so  abstract  itself  from  what  the  body 

»  Pascal,  rrovincioJ  T.'tlers,  p.  70;  Eilin.,  1817. 
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is  doing  as  to  occupy  itself  the  while  with  some 
holy  theme,  or  fix  its  meditation  upon  some  benefit 
or  advantage  Ukely  to  arise  from  the  deed,  which  it 
knows,  or  at  least  suspects,  the  body  is  at  that 
moment    ensaged    in    doing,    the    soid    contmets 


break  with  liim  at  once — such  conduct  is  diabolical 
This  holds  tioie,  without  exception,  of  age,  sex,  or 
rank.  But  when  the  person  is  not  of  such  a 
wTetched  disposition  as  this,  we  try  to  put  in 
practice  oiu-  method  of  directing  tJie  iniention,  whicL 


neither  guilt  nor  stvin,  and  the  man  runs  no  risk 
of  ever  being  called  to  account  for  the  murder,  or 
theft,  or  calumny,  by  God,  or  of  incun-ing  his  dis- 
plea-sure  on  that  ground.  We  are  not  satirising; 
we  are  simply  stating  the  morality  of  tlie  Jesuits. 
"We  never,"  says  the  Father  Jesuit  in  Pascal's 
Letters,  "  suffer  such  a  thing  as  the  fonnal  inten- 
tion to  sin  with  the  sole  design  of  sinning ;  and  if 
any  j)er8on  whatever  should  pei-sist  in  having  no 
other  end  but  evil  in    the   evil  that  be  does,  we 


simply  consists  in  his  proposing  to  himself,  as  the 
end  of  hi.s  actions,  some  allowable  object.  Not 
that  we  do  not  endeavour,  as  far  as  we  can,  to 
dissuade  men  from  doing  things  forbidden ;  but 
when  we  cannot  jirevent  the  action,  we  at  least 
purify  the  motive,  and  thus  con-ect  the  viciousncss 
f  f  tlie  means  by  the  goodness  of  tlie  end.  Such  is 
the  way  in  whicli  o\ir  Fathers  [of  the  society]  have 
contrived  to  iieruiit  those  acts  of  violence  to  which 
men  usually  resort  in  ^-indication  of  their  honour. 
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I'hey  have  no  more  to  do  than  to  turn  ofl'  the 

^^  mention  from  the  desii'c  of  vengeance,  which  is 

:,viual,  and  to  direct  it  to  a  desire  to  defend  their 

-  jiu',  which,  according  to  us,  is  quite  waiTant- 

And  in   this  way  our  doctors  discharge  all 

r    duty  towards  God    and   towards    man.     By 

niitting  the  action  they  gratify  the  world ;  and 

]  urifying  the  intention   they  give  satisfaction 


for  evil,  but  with  that  of  preserving  his  honour." 
Lessius^  observes  that  if  a  man  has  received  a 
blow  on  the  face,  he  must  on  no  account  have  an 
intention  to  avenge  himself ;  but  he  may  lawfully 
have  an  intention  to  avert  infamj',  and  may,  with 
that  view,  i-epel  the  insult  immediately,  even  at 
the  point  of  the  sword.  "  If  your  enemy  is  dis- 
posed to  injure  you,"  says  Escobar,  "  you  have  no 
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to  the  Gospel.  This  is  a  secret,  sii',  which  was 
'•utiroly  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  discovery  entirely  to  our  doctors. 
You  understand  it  now,  I  hope."' 

Let  us  take  a  few  illustrative  cases,  but  only  such 
as  Jesuit  casuists  themselves  have  furnished.  "  A 
military  man,"  says  Reginald,'  "may  demand  satis- 
faction on  the  spot  from  the  pereou  who  has  injured 
him,  not  indeed  with  the  intention  of  rendering  evil 

'  The  Provinrial  Letters.    Letter  vii.,  p.  96;  Edin.,  1847. 
'  InPraxi,  livr.  xxi.,  num.  62. 

86 — VOL.  n. 


ri^ht  to  wish  his  death  bj'  a  movenujut  of  hatred', 
though  you  may  to  save  yourself  from  harm."  And 
says  Hurtado  de  Muudoza,'  "  Wc  may  pray  God  to 
visit  with  speedy  death  those  who  are  bent  on  per- 
secuting us,  if  there  is  no  other  way  of  esca]>ing 
from  it."  "An  incumbent,"  says  Gasps'-  de  Hur- 
tado,'' "may  without  any  mortal  sin  desire  the 
decease  of  a  life-renter  on  his  benefice,  and  a  so» 


3  De  jHtt.,  livr.  ii.,  c.  9,  d.  12,  n.  79. 

*  De  Spe,  vol.  ii.,  d.  15,  soc.  4. 

*  Dc  Sub.  Fccc,  diff.  9. 
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that  of  a  father,  and  rejoice  when  it  happens,  pro- 
vided always  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  that  is 
to  accrue  from  the  event,  and  not  from  personal 
aversion."  Sanchez  teaches  that  it  is  lawful  to  kill 
our  advei-sary  in  a  duel,  or  even  privately,  when 
he  intends  to  deprive  us  of  oiu-  honour  or  property 
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unjustly  in  a  law-suit,  or  by  chicanery,  and  when 
there  is  no  other  way  of  preserving  them.^  It  is 
equally  right  to  kill  in  a  private  way  a  false  accuser, 
and  his  witness,  and  even  the  jvidge  who  has  been 
bribed  to  favour  them.  '•  A  most  pious  assassina- 
tion ! "  exclaims  Pascal. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   JESUIT   TEACHING   ON    REGICIDE,    MURDER,    LYING,    THEFT,    ETC. 

The  Maxims  of  the  Jesuits  on  Regicide— M.  de  la  Chalotais'  Keport  to  the  Pai-liainent  of  Bretagne— Effects  of  Jesuit 
Doctrine  as  shown  in  History— Docti-ine  of  Mental  Equivocation- The  Art  of  Swearing  Falsely  without  Sin— The 
Seventh  Commandment— Jesuit  Doctrine  on  Blasphemy— Murder— Lying- Theft— An  lUustrative  Case  from 
Pascal— Every  Precept  of  the  Decalogue  made  Void— Jesuit  Morality  the  Consummation  of  the  Wickedness  of 
the  Fall. 


The  thi-ee  great  rules  of  the  code  of  the  Jesuits, 
which  we  have  stated  in  the  foregoing  chapter 
— namely,  (1)  that  the  end  justifies  the  means;  (2) 
that  it  is  safe  to  do  any  action  if  it  be  probably 
right,  although  it  may  be  more  probably  wrong  ; 
and  (3)  that  if  one  know  to  dii-eet  the  intention 
aright,  there  is  no  deed,  be  its  moral  character 
what  it  may,  which  one  may  not  do — may  seem  to 
give  a  licence  of  acting  so  immense  that  to  add 
thereto  were  an  altogether  sujjerfluous,  and  indeed 
an  impossible  task.  But  if  the  liberty  with  which 
these  thi-ee  maxims  endow  the  Jesuit  cannot  be 
made  larger,  its  particular  applications  may  never- 
theless be  made  more  pointed,  and  the  man  who 
holds  back  from  using  it  in  all  its  extent  may  be 
emboldened,  despite  his  remaining  scniples,  or  the 
dullness  of  his  intellectual  perceptions,  to  avail 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  advantages  it  ofiers, 
"  for  the  gi-eater  glory  of  God."  He  is  to  be 
taught,  not  merely  by  general  rules,  but  by  specific 
examples,  how  he  may  sin  and  yet  not  become 
sinful;  how  he  may  break  the  law  and  yet  not 
sufier  the  penalty.  But,  further,  these  sous  of 
Loyola  are  the  kings  of  the  world,  and  the  sole 
heira  of  all  its  wealth,  honours,  and  pleasures ;  and 
whatever  law,  custom,  sacred  and  venerable  office, 
august  and  kingly  authority,  may  stand  between 
them  and  their  rightful  lordship  ovev  mankind,  they 
are  at  liberty  to  throw  down  and  tread  into  the  dust 
as  a  vile  and  accursed  thing.  The  moral  ma.xims 
of  the  Jesuits  are  to  be  jiut  in  force  against  kings 
as  well  as  against  peasants. 

The  lawfulness  of  killing  excommunicated,  that 
is  Protestant,  kings,  the  Jesuit  writere  have  been 
at  gi-eat  pains  to  nmiutain,  and  by  a  great  variety 


of  arguments  to  defend  and  enforce.  Tlie  proof  is 
as  abimdant  as  it  is  painful.  M.  de  la  Chalotais 
i-epoi-ts  to  the  Parliament  of  Bretagne,  as  the  result 
of  his  examination  of  the  laws  and  doctrines  of 
the  Jesuits,  that  on  this  poiat  there  is  a  complete 
and  startling  unanimity  in  theii-  teaching.  By  the 
same  logical  ti-ack  do  the  whole  host  of  Jesuit 
wi-iters  anive  at  the  same  terrible  conclusion,  the 
slaughter,  namely,  of  the  sovereign  on  whom  the 
Pope  has  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition.  If  he 
shall  take  meekly  his  extrasion  from  jwwer,  and  seek 
neither  to  resist  nor  revenge  his  being  hurled  from 
his  throne,  his  life  may  be  spai-ed ;  but  should  "  he 
pei-sist  in  disobedience,"  says  M.  de  la  Chalotais, 
himself  a  Papist,  and  addressing  a  Popish  Parliar 
ment,  "  he  may  be  treated  as  a  tyrant,  in  which  i 
case  anybody  may  kill  him.'  Such  is  the  course 
of  reasoning  established  by  all  authore  of  the 
society,  who  have  written  ex  professo  on  these 
subjects — Bellarmine,  Suarez,  Molina,  Mariana, 
Santarel — all  the  UUi-amontanes  ^vithout  exception, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  society."' 

But  have  not  the  wTitei-s  of  this  school  ex] 
in  no  measui-ed  tenns  their  abhorrence  of  murder  1 
Have  they  not  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  sacrilege 
of  toucliing  liim  on  whom  the  Church's  anointing  oil 
has  been  poured  as  king  I     In  short,  do  they  not 


'  Sanchez,  Afor.  Theol,,  livr.  ii.,  c.  39,  n.  7. 

-  "  A  quocumque  privato  protest  int<'rfici." — Suaiei 
(i.,  6,  ch.  4)— Chalotais.  lUfort  Conslit.  Jcstiits,  p.  84. 

"  "There  are,"  adds  M.  de  la  Chalotais,  in  a  foot-note 
"nearly  20,000  Jesuits  in  the  world  [1761],  all  imbued  wiUi 
Ultramontane  doctrines,  and  the  doctrine  of  murder." 
That  is  more  than  a  century  ago.  Their  numbers  hftTi 
prodigiously  increased  since. 
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forbid  and  condemn  the  crime  of  regicide  ?  Yes  : 
this  is  true  :  but  they  protest  with  a  waiinth  that 
is  fitted  to  awaken  suspicion.  Rome  can  take 
back  her  anointing,  and  when  she  has  stripped  the 
monarch  of  his  office  he  becomes  the  lawful  victim 
of  her  consecrated  dagger.  On  what  gi'ounds,  the 
Jesuits  demand,  can  the  killing  of  one  who  is  no 
longer  a  king  be  called  regicide  i  Suarez  tells  lis 
that  when  a  king  is  deposed  he  is  no  longer  to  be 
regdixled  as  a  king,  but  as  a  tp-ant :  "he  there- 
fore loses  his  authority,  and  from  that  moment  may 
be  lawfully  killed."  Nor  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Jesuit  Mariana  less  decided.  Speaking  of  a  prince, 
he  says:  "  If  he  should  overthrow  the  religion  of  the 
coimtry,  and  introduce  a  public  enemy  within  the 
State,  /  shall  never  consider  that  man  to  have  done 
wrong,    who,  favouring    the  public    luishes,    looidd 

attempt  to  kill  him It  is  useful  that  piinces 

should  be  made  to  know,  that  if  they  oppress  the 
State  and  become  intolerable  by  their  vices  and  theii- 
pollution,  they  hold  their  lives  ujxyn  this  tenure, 
that  to  j)ul  tliem  to  death  is  twl  only  laudable,  but  a 

glorious  action It  is  a  glorious  thing  to 

exterminate  this  pestilent  and  mischievous  race 
from  the  community  of  men."' 

Wherever  the  Jesuits  have  planted  missions, 
ojjened  seminaries,  and  established  colleges,  they 
have  been  careful  to  inculcate  these  principles  in 
the  minds  of  the  youth ;  thus  sowing  the  seeds  of 
future  tumults,  revolutions,  regicides,  and  wars. 
Thi--.se  evil  fruits  have  apj)eared  sometimes  sooner, 
sometimes  later,  but  they  have  never  failed  to  show 
tliemselves,  to  the  grief  of  nations  and  the  dismay 
of  kings.  John  C'hatel,  who  attempted  the  life  of 
Henry  IV.,  had  studied  in  the  College  of  Clermont, 
in  which  the  Jesuit  Guignard  was  Professor  of 
Di\  iuity.  In  the  chamber  of  the  would-be  regicide, 
I  manuscript  of  Guignard  was  fomid,  in  which, 
>esides  other  dangerous  articles,  that  Father  ap- 
uoved  not  only  of  the  assassination  of  Henry  III. 
by  Clement,  but  also  maintained  that  the  same 
ilxing  ought  to  be  attempted  against  le  Bearnois,  as 
le  called  Heniy  IV.,  which  occasioned  the  first 
lani.sliment  of  the  order  out  of  France,  as  .a  society 
le.teslable  and  diabolical.  The  sentence  of  the  Par- 
iament,  pa.ssed  in  1594,  oriUiined  "that  all  the 
inie.st.s  and  scholars  of  the  College  of  Clermont,  and 
ithci-s  calling  themselves  the  Society  of  Jesus,  as 
iiig  corniptei-s  of  youth,  disturbers  of  the  public 
ice,  and  enemies  of  the  king  and  State,  shoidd 
If'part  in  three  da}-s  from  theii-  house  and  college, 
"<1  in  fifteen  days  out  of  the  whole  kingdom." 

'  Mariana,  De  Rege  et  Regis  Instiluiion*,  lib.  i.,  cap.  6, 
i.Gl,  and  lib.  i.,  cap.  7,  p.  Hi;  ed.  1640. 


But  why  should  we  dwell  on  the.se  written  proofs 
of  the  disloyal  and  murderous  principles  of  the 
Jesuits,  when  their  acted  deeds  bear  still  more  em- 
phatic testimony  to  the  true  nature  and  effects  of 
theii-  prmciples  I  We  have  only  to  look  around,  and 
on  every  hand  the  melancholy  monuments  of  these 
doctiines  meet  our  afflicted  sight.  To  what  countiy 
of  Eiu-ope  shall  we  turn  where  we  are  not  able  to 
track  the  Jesuit  by  his  bloody  foot-pruits  1  What 
page  of  modern  history  shall  we  open  and  not  read 
fresh  proofs  that  the  Papal  doctrine  of  killing  ex- 
communicated kings  was  not  meant  to  slumber  in 
forgotten  tomes,  but  to  be  acted  out  in  the  living 
world  ?  We  see  Hemy  III.  falling  by  their  dagger. 
Henry  IV.  perishes  by  the  same  consecrated 
vveajxjn.  The  King  of  Portugal  dies  by  their  order. 
The  great  Prince  of  Orange  is  dispatched  by  their 
agent,  shot  down  at  the  door  of  his  own  dining- 
room.  How  many  assassins  they  sent  to  England 
to  murder  Elizabeth,  history  attests.  That  she 
e.scai)ed  theii-  machinations  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
history.  Nor  is  it  only  the  palaces  of  monarchs 
into  which  they  have  crept  with  then-  doctrines  of 
murder  and  assassination  ;  the  very  sanctuary  of 
their  own  Popes  they  have  defiled  with  blood.  We 
behold  Clement  XIV.  signing  the  order  for  the 
banishment  of  the  Jesuits,  and  soon  thereafter  he 
is  overtaken  by  then-  vengeance,  and  dies  by  poison. 
In  the  Gunpowder  Plot  we  see  them  deliberately 
planning  to  destroy  at  one  blow  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  England.  To  them  we  owe  those  civil 
wars  which  for  so  many  years  drenched  with 
blood  the  fair  provinces  of  France.  They  laid  the 
train  of  that  crowning  honor,  the  St.  Bartho- 
lomew massacre.  Philip  II.  and  the  Jesuits  share 
between  them  the  guilt  of  the  "Invincible  Armada," 
which,  insteiid  of  inflicting  the  measureless  ruin 
and  havoc  vvliich  its  authors  intended,  by  a  most 
merciful  Providence  became  the  means  of  exhausts 
ing  the  treasiu-es  and  overthrowing  the  prestige  of 
Spain.  What  a  harvest  of  plots,  tumults,  seditions, 
revolutions,  tortux'ings,  poisonings,  assassinations, 
regicides,  and  massacres  has  Christendom  reaped 
from  the  seed  sown  by  the  Jesuits  !  Nor  can  wo 
be  sure  that  wc  have  yet  seen  the  last  iind  greatest 
of  their  crimes. 

Wc  can  bestow  only  the  most  cureory  glance  at 
the  teaching  of  the  Jesuits  under  iA\e  other  heads  of 
moral  duty.  Let  us  take  their  doctrine  of  mental 
reservation.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
heinous  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  dangerous. 
"  The  doctrine  of  equivocation,"  say.s  Blackwell, 
"  is  for  the  consolation  of  afflicted  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  instniction  of  all  the  godly."  It  has  been  of 
speuial  use   to  them  when  residing  among  infidels 
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and  heretics.  In  heathen  countries,  as  China  and 
Malabar,  they  have  professed  conformity  to  the  rites 
and  the  worehip  of  paganism,  while  remaining  Roman 
Catholics  at  heart,  and  they  have  taught  theu-  con- 
vei-ts  to  venerate  theii'  former  deities  in  appearance, 
on  the  strength  of  directing  aright  the  mtention,  and 
the  pious  fraud  of  concealing  a  crucifix  irnder  theii- 
clothes. 

Equivocation  they  have  carried  into  civil  hfe  as 
well  as  into  religion.  "  A  man  may  swear,"  says 
Sanchez,  "  that  he  hath  not  done  a  tiling  though 
he  really  have,  by  understanding  within  himself  that 
he  did  it  not  on  such  and  such  a  day,  or  before  he  loas 
horn  ;  or  by  reflecting  on  some  other  circumstance 
of  the  like  nature ;  and  yet  the  words  he  shall  make 
use  of  shall  not  have  a  sense  implying  any  such 
thing ;  and  this  is  a  thing  of  great  convenience  on 
many  occasions,  and  is  always  justifiable  when  it  is 
necessary  or  advantageous  in  anything  that  con- 
cerns a  man's  health,  honour,  or  estate."^  Filiu- 
tius,  in  his  Moral  Questioiis,  asks,  "  Is  it  wrong 
to  use  equivocation  in  swearing?  I  answer,  fii-st, 
that  it  is  not  in  itself  a  sin  to  use  equivocation  in 

swearing This  is  the  common  doctrine  after 

Siiarez."  "  Is  it  perjury  or  sin  to  equivocate  in  a 
just  cause?"  he  fui-ther  asks.  '•  It  is  not  pei-jury," 
he  answers.  "  As,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  has  outwai'dly  made  a  promise  without 
the  intention  of  promising ;  if  he  is  asked  whether 
he  has  promised,  he  may  deny  it,  meauiny  that  lie 
has  not  promised  with  a  binding  promise  ;  and  thus 
he  may  swear." 

Filiutius  asks  yet  again,  "With  what  precaution 
is  equivocation  to  be  used  1  When  we  begin,  for 
instance,  to  say,  /  swear,  we  must  insert  in  a  sub- 
dued tone  the  mental  restriction,  t/iat  to-day,  and 
then  continue  aloud,  /  Jutve  not  eaten  such  a  thing; 
or,  J  swear — then  insert,  /  sai/ — then  conclude  in  the 
same  loud  voice,  that  I  Imve  not  done  Uiis  or  t/uit 
thing;  for  thus  the  whole  speech  is  most  true."' 
What  an  admii'able  lesson  in  the  art  of  spealdng 
the  truth  to  one's  self,  and  lying  and  swearing 
falsely  to  everybody  else  !' 

'  Sanch.  Op.  Mor.,  pars.  2,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  6. 

-  Mor.  Quast.  de  Christianis  Officiis  ct  Casibus  Conscienlia; 
torn,  ii.,  tr.  25,  cap.  11,  n.  321—328  ;  Lugduni,  1633. 

••  It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  precepts  may  be  put  in 
practice  in  swearing  tlie  oath  of  allegiance,  or  promising 
to  obey  the  law,  or  engaging  not  to  attack  tlie  institu- 
tions of  the  State,  or  to  obey  tlie  rules  and  furtlier  tlie 
ends  of  any  society,  lay  or  clerical,  into  which  the  Jesuit 
may  enter.  I'lie  swearer  has  only  to  repeat  aloud  the  pre- 
scribed words,  and  insert  silently  such  other  words,  at 
the  fitting  places,  as  shall  make  void  the  oath,  clause  by 
clause— nay.  bind  the  swearer  to  the  very  opposite  of  that 
wbicli  the  administrator  of  the  oath  intends  to  pledge 
him  to. 


We  shall  ofier  no  comment  on  the  teaching  of 
the  Jesuits  under  the  head  of  the  seventh  com- 
mandment. The  doctrines  of  the  society  which 
relate  to  chastity  are  screened  from  exposui-e  by 
the  very  enormity  of  their  tui-pitude.  We  pass 
them  as  we  would  the  open  gi'ave,  whose  putrid 
breath  kills  all  who  inhale  it.  Let  all  who  value 
the  sweetness  of  a  pui-e  imagination,  and  the  joy  of 
a  conscience  undefiled,  shun  the  confessional  as 
they  would  the  chamber  in  which  the  plague  is 
shut  up,  or  the  path  in  which  lurks  the  deadly 
scorpion.  The  teaching  of  the  Jesiuts — everywhere 
deadly — is  here  a  poison  that  consumes  flesh,  and 
bones,  and  soul. 

Which  precept  of  the  Decalogue  is  it  that  the 
theology  of  the  Jesuits  does  not  set  aside  1  We  are 
commanded  "  to  fear  the  great  and  dreadful  name 
of  the  Lord  our  God."  The  Jesuit  Bauny  teaches 
us  to  blaspheme  it.  "  If  one  has  been  hurried  by 
passion  into  cursing  wiul  doing  despite  to  his  Maker, 
it  may  be  determined  that  he  has  only  sinned 
veniallt/."*  This  Ls  much,  but  Casnedi  goes  a  little 
farther.  "  Do  what  your  conscience  tells  you  to  be 
good,  and  commanded,"  says  this  Jesuit;  "if  through 
invincible  error  you  believe  lying  or  blasphemy 
to  be  commanded  by  God,  blaspheme."^  The 
licence  given  by  the  Jesuits  to  regicide  we  have 
already  seen ;  not  less  ample  is  the  pro^dsion  their 
theology  makes  for  the  perpetration  of  ordinary 
homicides  and  murders.  Reginald  says  it  is  lawful 
to  kill  a  fiilse  witness,  seeing  otherwise  one  should 
be  killed  by  him.''  Parents  who  seek  to  turn  their 
children  from  the  faith,  says  Fagundez,  "  may 
justly  be  killed  by  them."'  The  Jesuit  Amicus 
teaches  that  it  is  la\vfid  for  an  ecclesiastic,  or  one 
in  a  religious  order,  to  kill  a  calumniator  when 
other  means  of  defence  ai-e  wantuig.'  And  Aii-ult 
extends  the  same  privilege  to  laymen.  If  one 
brings  an  impeachment  before  a  prince  or  judge 
against  another,  and  if  that  other  cannot  by  any 
means  avert  the  injury  to  his  character,  he  mxiy  kill 
him  secretly.  He  fortifies  his  opinion  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Bannez,  who  gives  the  same  latitude  to  the 
right  of  defence,  witli  this  slight  qualification,  that 
the  calumniator  should  firet  be  warned  that  he 
desist  from  his  slander,  and  if  he  ivill  not,  he  sltouU 
be  killed,  not  openly,  on  account  of  t/ie  scandal,  but 
secretly.' 


•'  Stephen  Bauny,  Som.  des  Phhea;  Rouen,  1653. 
'  Crisis  Theol.,  torn,  i.,  disp.  6,  sect.  2,  §  1,  n.  59. 
'•  Praxis  Fori  Panit.,  torn,  ii.,  lib.  iii,  cap.  5,  n.  57. 
"  In  Praecep.  Decal.,  torn,  i.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  2,  n.  7,  8. 
*  Cursus  Thcol.,  torn,  v.,  disp.  36,  sec.  5,  n.  118. 
'J  Cens.,  pp.  319,  320— CoHafion /ait*  d  la  requHe  de  rOiii- 
versiti  de  Paris,  llj-liii  Paris,  1720. 
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Of  a  like  ample  kind  is  the  liberty  which  the 
Jesuits  peiinit  to  be  taken  with  the  property  of 
one's  neighbour.  Dishonesty  in  all  its  fonn-s  they 
sanction.  They  encourage  cheats,  frauds,  purloLn- 
ings,  robberies,  by  fuiTiishing  men  with  a  ready 
justification  of  these  misdeeds,  and  especially  by 
pei-suading  their  votaries  that  if  they  will  only  take 
the  trouble  of  doing  them  in  the  way  of  directing  the 
iiitetUion  according  to  their  instructions,  they  need 
not  fear  being  called  to  a  reckoning  for  them  here- 
after. The  Jesuit  Emmanuel  Sa  teaches  "that  it 
w  not  a  mortal  sin  to  take  secretly  from  him  who 
woirid  give  if  he  were  asked ;"  that  "  it  is  not  theft 
to  take  a  small  thing  from  a  husband  or  a  father ; " 
that  if  one  has  taken  what  he  doubts  to  have  be«n 
Ids  own,  that  dotibf  makes  it  probable  that  it  is  safe 
>o  keep  it ;  that  if  one,  from  an  urgent  necessity,  or 
without  causing  much  loss,  takes  wood  from  another 
man's  pile,  he  is  not  obliged  to  restore  it.  One  who 
has  stolen  small  things  at  difierent  times,  is  not 
obliged  to  make  restitution  till  such  time  as  they 
amount  together  to  a  considerable  sum.  But  should 
the  purloiner  feel  restitution  burdensome,  it  may 
comfort  him  to  know  that  some  Fathers  deny  it  vnth 
■probability} 

The  ca.se  of  merchants,  whose  gains  may  not  be 
increasing  so  fa.st  as  they  could  wish,  has  been 
kindly  considered  by  the  Fathers.  Francis  Tolet 
says  that  if  a  man  cannot  sell  his  wine  at  a  fair 
price — that  is,  at  a  fan-  profit — he  may  mix  a  little 
water  with  his  wine,  or  diminish  his  measure,  and 
ell  it  for  pure  Avine  of  full  measure.  Of  course,  if 
it  be  lawful  to  mix  wine,  it  is  lawful  to  adulterate 
all  other  articles  of  merchandise,  or  to  diminish  the 
weight,  and  go  on  vending  as  if  the  balance  were 
just  and  the  article  genuine.  Only  the  traflicker  in 
spurious  goods,  with  false  balances,  must  be  careful 
not  to  tell  a  lie ;  or  if  he  should  be  compelled  to 
equivocate,  he  must  do  it  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Fathers  for  enabling  one 
to  say  what  is  not  true  without  committing 
falsehootL' 

Domestic  servants  also  have  been  taken  by  the 
Fathers  under  the  shield  of  their  casuistiy.  Should 
a  servant  deem  his  wages  not  enough,  or  the  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries  pro\'ided  for  him 
not  equal  to  that  which  is  provided  for  sei-vants  of 
similar  rank  in  other  houses,  he  may  recompense 
liimself  by  abstracting  from  his  master's  property 
as  much  as  shall  make  his  wages  comiuensurate 


'  Aphorimd  Confessariormn — verba  furtum,  n.  3 — 8 ;  Co- 
lonia;,  1590. 

-'  Irstructio  Sacerdotum — De  Septem  Peccat.  Mort.,ca,p.  49, 
n.  5 ;  Eomae,  ICOl. 


with  his  services.  So  has  Valerius  Reginald 
decided.^ 

It  is  fair,  however,  that  the  pupil  be  cautioned 
that  this  lesson  cannot  safely  be  put  in  practice 
against  his  teacher.  The  story  of  John  d'Alba, 
related  by  Pascal,  shows  that  the  Fathers  do  not 
relish  these  doctrines  ;re  praxi  nearly  so  well  as 
in  thesi,  when  they  thentselves  are  the  sufferers  by 
them.  D'Alba  was  a  servant  to  the  Fathers  in  the 
College  of  Clei-mont,  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  and 
thinking  that  his  wages  were  not  equal  to  hw 
merits,  he  stole  somewhat  from  his  mastei-s  to 
make  up  the  discrepancy,  never  dreaming  that  they 
would  make  a  ci-iminal  of  him  for  following  their 
approved  rules.  However,  they  threw  him  into 
prison  on  a  charge  of  larceny.  He  was  brought  to 
trial  on  the  16th  April,  1647.  He  confessed  before 
the  court  to  having  taken  some  pewter  plates,  but 
maintained  that  the  act  was  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  theft,  on  the  strength  of  this  same  doctrine  of 
Father  Baimy,  which  he  produced  before  the 
judges,  with  attestation  from  another  of  the  Fathers, 
under  whom  he  had  studied  these  cases  of  con- 
science. Whereupon  the  judge,  M.  de  Montrouge, 
gave  sentence  as  follows  : — "  That  the  pi-isoner 
should  not  be  acquitted  upon  the  writings  of  these 
Fathei-s,  containing  a  doctrine  so  unlawful,  per- 
nicious, and  contrary  to  all  laws,  natural,  Divine, 
and  human,  such  as  might  confound  all  families, 
and  authorise  aU  domestic  frauds  and  infidelities ;  " 
but  that  the  over-faithful  disciple  "  should  be  whipt 
before  the  College  gate  of  Clermont  by  the  common 
e.vecutioner,  who  at  the  same  time  shoidd  bum  all 
the  writings  of  those  Fathers  treating  of  theft ;  and 
that  they  should  be  prohibited  to  teach  any  such, 
docti-ine  again  under  pain  of  death."* 

But  we  should  swell  beyond  all  reasonable  limits 
our  enumeration,  were  we  to  quote  even  a  tithe  of 
the  "moral  maxims"  of  the  Jesuits.  There  is  not 
one  in  the  long  catalogue  of  sins  and  crimes  which 
their  casuistry  does  not  sanction.  Pride,  ambition, 
avarice,  luxury,  bribery,  and  a  host  of  vices  which 
we  cannot  specify,  and  some  of  which  are  too  hor- 
rible to  be  mentioned,  find  in  these  Fathers  their 
patrons  and  defenders.  The  alchemists  of  the 
^Middle  Ages  boasted  that  theii-  art  enabled  them 
to  operate  on  the  essence  of  things,  and  to  change 
what  was  vile  into  what  was  noble.  But  the  still 
darker  art  of  the  Jesuits  acts  in  the  i-everae  order ; 
it  changes  all  that  is  noble  into  all  that  is  vile. 
Theirs    is   an   accursed  alchemy    by   which    they 


•■'  Praxis  Fori  PcmitentialU,  lib.  iiv.,   cap.  44, 
Lugduni,  1620. 
*  Pascal,  Letter  vi.,  pp.  90,  91 ;  Edin.,  18-17. 
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transmute  good  into  evil,  and  virtue  into  vice. 
There  is  no  desti-uctive  agency  with  which  the 
Morld  is  liable  to  be  ^-isited,  that  penetrates  so 
•  leep,  or  inflicts  so  remediless  a  ruin,  as  the  moraKty 
of  ths  Jesuits.  The  tornado  sweeps  along  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  leading  the  earth  naked  and 


effaced  and  forgotten  in  the  gi-eater  splendour  and 
the  more  solid  strength  of  the  restored  structures. 
Revolution  may  overturn  thrones,  abolish  laws,  and 
break  in  pieces  the  fi-amework  of  society  ;  but  when 
the  fury  of  faction  has  spent  its  rage,  order  emerges 
from  the  chaos,  law  i-esumes  its  supremacy,  and  the 
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bare  as  before  tree  or  shnib  beautified  it ;  but  thi 
summei-s  of  after-yeai-s  re-clothe  it  with  verdure 
and  beautify  it  with  flowers,  and  make  it  smile 
as  sweetly  as  before.  The  earthquake  overturns 
the  dwelling  of  man,  and  swallows  up  the  proudest 
of  his  cities ;  but  his  skill  and  power  survive 
the  shock,  .ind  when  the  destroyer  lia.s  pnssetl, 
the  architfct  sets  up  again  the  fallen  i)iil;ice,  and 
rebuilds   the   ruined   city,  and  the  catastrophe   is 


institutions  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  hour 
of  madness,  are  restoivd  in  the  hour  of  calm  wisdom 
that  succeeds.  But  the  havoc  the  Jesuit  inflicts  ia 
iiTcmediable.  It  has  nothing  in  it  countei-active 
or  restorative ;  it  is  only  evil.  It  is  not  upon  the 
works  of  man  or  the  institutions  of  nian  merely 
that  it  puts  forth  its  feui-fuUy  destructive  jx)wer ; 
it  is  ujx)n  man  himself  It  is  not  the  body  of  man 
that  it  strikes,  like  the  iiestilence;  it  Ls  the  souL 
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It  Ls  not  a  part,  but  the  whole  of  man  that  it 
consigns  to  coniiption  and  iiiin.  Conscience  it 
destroys,  knowledge  it  extinguishes,  the  very  power 
of  discerning  between  right  and  wrong  it  takes 
away,  and  shuts  up  the  man  in  a  prison  whence 
no  created  agency  or  influence  c;<n  set  him  free. 


man.  The  full  triumph  of  Jesuitism  would  leave 
nothing  spiritual,  nothing  moral,  nothing  intellectual, 
nothing  strictly  and  properly  human  existing  upon 
the  earth.  Man  it  would  change  into  the  animal, 
impelled  by  nothing  but  appetites  and  passions,  and 
these  more  tierce  and  ciiiel  than  those  of  the  tiger. 


The  Fall  defaced  the  image  of  (iod  in  wliich  man 
was  made;  we  say,  defaced;  it  did  not  totally 
obliterate  or  extinguisli  it.  Jesuitism,  more  ter- 
rible than  the  Fall,  totally  effaces  from  the  soul  of 
man  the  image  of  God.  Of  the  "  knowlcdsro, 
righteousness,  and  trae  holiness"  in  which  man  was 
made  it  leaves  not  a  trace.  It  plucks  up  by  its 
very  roots  the  moral  constitution  which  God  gave 


Society  would  become  simply  a  herd  of  wolves, 
lawless,  ravenoiis,  gi-eedy  of  eacli  other's  blood,  and 
perpetually  in  quest  of  prey.  Even  Jesuitism 
itself  would  pei'ish,  tlevoui'ed  by  its  own  progeny. 
Our  earth  at  last  would  be  simply  a  vast  sepulchi-e, 
moving  round  the  sun  in  its  annual  circuit,  its 
bosom  as  joyless,  dreaiy,  and  waste  as  are  those 
silent  spaces  through  which  it  rolls. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    "  SECRKT    INSTRUCTIONS  "    OF   THE   JESUITS. 

The  Jesuit  Soldier  in  Armour  complete — Ser^ret  /ns<n(cttons— How  to  Plant  their  First  Establishments — Taught  to 
Court  the  Parochial  Clergy — to  Visit  the  Hospitals — to  Find  out  the  Wealth  of  their  several  Districts— to 
make  Purchases  in  another  Name — to  Draw  the  Youth  round  them — to  Supplant  the  Older  Orders — How  to  get 
the  Friendship  of  Great  Men— How  to  Manage  Princes — How  to  Direct  their  Policy — Conduct  their  Embassies^ 
Appoint  their  Servants,  &c. — Taught  to  Affect  a  Cxreat  Show  of  Lowliness. 


So  far  we  have  traced  the  eni-olment  and  training 
of  that  mighty  army  which  Loyola  had  called  into 
existence  for  the  conquest  of  Protestantism.  Their 
leader,  who  was  quite  as  much  the  shrewd  calcu- 
lator as  the  fiery  fanatic,  took  care  before  sending 
his  soldiers  into  the  field  to  provide  them  -ndth 
armour,  every  way  fitted  for  the  combatants  they 
were  to  meet,  and  the  campaign  they  were  to  wage. 
The  war  in  which  they  were  to  be  occupied  was 
one  against  right  and  ti-uth,  against  knowledge  and 
liberty,  and  where  could  weapons  be  found  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  a  conflict  like  this,  save 
in  the  old-established  arsenal  of  sophisms  ? 

The  schoolmen,  those  Vulcans  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  had  forged  these  weapons  -with  the  hammei-s 
of  their  specidation  on  the  anvil  of  their  subtlety, 
and  having  made  them  sharp  of  edge,  and  given 
them  an  incomparable  flexibility,  they  .stored  them 
up,  and  kept  them  in  reserve  against  the  great 
coming  day  of  battle.  To  this  ai-moury  Loyola, 
and  the  chiefs  that  succeeded  him  in  command,  had 
recourse.  But  not  content  with  these  weapons  as 
the  schoolmen  had  left  them,  the  Jesuit  doctors 
put  them  back  again  into  the  fire ;  they  kept  them 
in  a  furnace  heated  seven  times,  till  everj'  particle 
of  the  dross  of  right  and  tnith  that  cleaved  to  tliem 
had  been  purged  out,  and  they  had  acquii-ed  a 
flexibility  absolutely  and  altogether  perfect,  and 
a  keenness  of  edge  iinattained  before,  and  were 
now  deemed  every  way  fit  fof  the  hands  that  were 
to  wield  them,  and  eveiy  way  worthy  of  the  cause 
in  which  they  were  to  be  drawn.  Tliey  would 
cut  tlirough  shield  and  helmet,  through  body  and 
soul  of  the  foe. 

Let  us  suiwey  the  soldier  of  Loyola,  as  he  stands 
in  the  complete  and  perfect  panoply  his  General 
has  provided  him  with.  How  admii-ably  harnessed 
for  the  battle  he  is  to  fight !  He  has  his  "  loins 
girt  about  with "  mental  and  verbal  equivocation  ; 
be  lias  "on  the  breast-plate  of"  probabilism ;  his 
"feet  are  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the"  Secret 
Instructions.  "Above  all,  taking  the  shield  of" 
intention,  and  rightly  directing  it,  he  is  "  able  to 


quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of"  Iniman  remoi"se  and 
Divine  thi-eatenings.  He  takes  "  for  an  helmet  the 
hope  of"  Pai-adise,  which  has  been  most  svu'ely 
promised  him  as  the  reward  of  his  services ;  and 
in  his  hand  he  grasps  the  two-edged  sword  of  a 
fiery  fanaticism,  wherewith  he  is  able  to  cut  his 
way,  with  prodigious  bravery,  through  truth  and 
righteoiisness.^  Yerily,  the  man  who  has  to  sustain 
the  onset  of  soldiera  like  these,  and  pany  the 
thrusts  of  their  weapons,  ha<l  need  to  be  mindful 
of  the  ancient  admonition,  "Take  unto  you  the 
whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to 
withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to 
stand." 

Shrewd,  practical,  and  precise  are  the  insti-uc- 
tions  of  the  Jesuits.  First  of  aU  they  ai-e  told  to 
.select  the  best  points  in  that  great  field,  all  of 
which  they  are  in  due  time  to  subjugate  and  pos- 
sess. That  field  is  Christendom.  They  are  to  begin 
by  establishing  convents,  or  colleges,  in  the  chief 
cities.  The  great  centres  of  population  and  wealth 
secured,  the  smaller  places  wUl  be  easily  occupied. 

Should  any  one  ask  on  what  errand  the  good 
Fathers  have  come,  they  are  instructed  to  make 
answer  that  their  "  sole  object  is  the  .salvation  of 
souls."  What  a  pious  errand !  Who  would  not 
strive  to  be  the  first  to  welcome  to  their  houses, 
and  to  seat  at  theii-  tables,  men  whose  aims  are  so 
unselfish  and  heavenly  1  They  are  to  be  careful  to 
maintain  a  humble  and  submissive  deportment ; 
they  are  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  hospitals,  the 
sick-chamber,  and  the  prisons.  They  are  to  make 
gi-eat  show  of  charity,  and  as  they  have  nothing  of 
then-  owni  to  give  to  the  poor,  they  are  "  to  go  far 
and  near"  to  receive  even  the  "  smallest  atoms." 
Tliese  good  deeds  will  not  lose  their  rewaixl  if  only 
they  take  care  not  to  do  them  in  secret.  Men  will 
begin  to  speak  of  them  and  say.  What  a  humble, 
pious,  charitable  order  of  men  these  Fathers  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  are  !  How  unlike  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans,  who  once  a  day  cared  for  the  sick 

'  See  Ephesions  vi.  14—17. 
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and  the  poor,  but  have  now  forgotten  the  virtiies 
of  a  former  time,  and  are  grown  proud,  indolent, 
hixurious,  and  rich  !  Thus  the  "  new-comers, "  the 
Instructions  hint,  will  sujDplant  the  other  and  older 
orders,  and  will  receive  "  the  respect  and  reverence 
of  the  best  and  most  eminent  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.'" 

Further,  they  are  enjoined  to  conduct  themselves 
very  deferentially  towards  the  parochial  clergy,  and 
not  to  perform  any  sacred  function  till  first  they  have 
piously  and  submissively  asked  the  bishop's  leave. 
This  will  secure  their  good  graces,  and  dispose  the 
secular  clergy  to  protect  them ;  but  by-and-by,  when 
they  have  ingratiated  themselves  with  the  people, 
they  may  abate  somewhat  of  this  subserviency  to 
the  clergy. 

The  individual  Jesuit  takes  a  vow  of  poverty, 
but  the  society  takes  no  such  vow,  and  is  quali- 
fied to  hold  property  to  any  amount.  Therefore, 
while  seeking  the  salvation  of  souls,  the  members 
are  carefully  to  note  the  rich  men  in  the  commu- 
nity. They  must  find  out  who  own  the  estates 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  what  are  theii'  yearly 
values.  They  are  to  secure  these  estates  by  gift, 
if  possible ;  if  not,  by  purchase.  When  it  hap- 
peas  that  they  "  get  anything  that  is  consider- 
able, let  the  purchase  be  made  \mder  a  strange 
name,  by  some  of  our  fi-iends,  that  our  poverty 
may  still  seem  the  greater.""  And  let  ovir 
provincial  "  assign  such  revenues  to  some  other 
colleges,  more  remote,  that  neither  pi-ince  nor 
people  may  discover  anything  of  our  profits  "  ^ — a 
device  that  combines  many  advantages.  Every  day 
their  acres  will  increase,  nevertheless  their  apparent 
poverty  will  be  as  great  as  ever,  and  the  flow  of 
benefactions  and  legacies  to  supply  it  will  remain 
undiminished,  although  the  sea  into  which  all  these 
rivers  run  will  never  be  full. 

Among  the  multifarious  duties  laid  upon  the 
Jesuits,  special  prominence  was  given  to  the  in- 
ulruction  of  youth.  It  was  by  this  arm  that  they 
achieved  their  most  brilliant  success.  "  Whisper 
it  sweetly  in  their  [the  people's]  ears,  that  they  are 
come  to  catechise  the  children  gratis."  *  Wherever 
the  Jesuits  came  they  opened  schools,  and  gathered 
the  youth  around  them  ;  but  despite  their  zeal  in 
the  work  of  education,  knowledge  somehow  did  not 
increase.  The  intellect  refused  to  expand  and  the 
genius  to  open  under  their  tutelage.  Kingdoms 
like  Poland,  where  they  became  the  privileged  and 

'  Secreta  Monita,  cap.  1,  sec.  1. 
-  Ibid.,  cap.  1,  sec.  5. 
''  Ibid.,  cap.  1,  sec.  C. 

'  Ibid.  (tr.  from  a  French  copy,  Lond.,  1679),  caj).  1, 
see.  11. 


only  instructors  of  youth,  instead  of  taking  a  higher 
place  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  fell  back 
into  mental  decrepitude,  and  lost  their  rank  in  the 
conununity  of  nations.  The  Jesuits  communi- 
cated to  their  pupils  little  besides  a  knowledge  of 
Latin.  History,  philosophy,  and  science  were 
sealed  books.  They  initiated  their  disciples  into 
the  mysteries  of  probabilism,  and  the  art  of  direct- 
ing the  intention,  and  the  youth  trained  in  these 
paths,  when  old  did  not  depart  from  them.  They 
dwarfed  the  intellect  and  narrowed  the  understand- 
ing, but  they  gained  their  end.  They  .stamped  anew 
the  Roman  impress  upon  many  of  the  countries 
of  Europe. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  Itistructions  is  en- 
titled "  What  must  be  done  to  get  the  ear  and 
intimacy  of  great  men?"  To  stand  well  with 
monarchs  and  princes  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  such 
importance  that  no  stone  is  to  be  left  unturned 
to  attain  it.  The  Instructions  here,  as  we  should 
expect  them  to  be,  are  full  and  precise.  The 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  are  first  of  all 
to  imbue  princes  and  great  men  with  the  belief 
that  they  cannot  dispense  with  their  aid  if  they 
would  maintain  the  pomp  of  their  State,  and  the 
government  of  theii-  realms.  Should  princes 
be  filled  with  a  conceit  of  their  own  wisdom,  the 
Fathers  must  find  some  way  of  dispelling  this 
egregious  delusion.  They  are  to  surround  them 
\vith  confessors  chosen  from  their  society ;  but 
by  no  means  are  they  to  bear  hard  on  the  con- 
sciences of  their  royal  penitents.  They  must  treat 
them  "  sweetly  and  pleasantly,"  oftener  administer- 
ing opiates  than  irritants.  They  are  to  study  their 
humours,  and  if,  in  the  matter  of  man-iage,  they 
should  be  inclined — as  often  happens  with  princes 
— to  contract  alliance  with  their  own  kindred, 
they  are  to  smooth  their  way,  by  hinting  at  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  Pope,  or  finding  some  palliative 
for  the  sin  from  the  pharmacopoeia  of  their  theo- 
logy. They  may  tell  them  that  such  marriages, 
though  forbidden  to  the  commonalty,  are  some- 
times allowed  to  princes,  "  for  the  greater  glory  of 
God."''  If  a  monarch  is  bent  on  some  enter])rLse — 
a  war,  for  example— the  issue  of  which  is  doubtful, 
they  are  to  be  at  pains  so  to  shape  their  counsel  in 
the  matter,  that  if  the  afl'aii-  succeeds  they  shall 
have  all  the  praise,  and  if  it  misgives  the  blame 
shall  rest  with  the  king  alone.  And,  lastly,  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  near  the  throne,  they  are  to  take 
care  that  the  empty  jjost  shall  be  tilled  by  one  of 
the  tried  friends  of  the  society,  of  whom  they  are 
enjoined  to  have,  at  all  times,  a  list  in  theii'  posses- 

'  Secreia  Momta,  cap.  2,  sec.  2. 
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sion.  It  may  be  well,  in  order  still  more  to  advance 
their  interests  at  courts,  to  undertake  embassies  at 
times.  This  mil  enable  them  to  draw  the  affairs 
of  Europe  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  make 
princes  feel  that  they  are  indispensable  to  them,  by 
showing  them  what  an  influence  they  wield  at 
the  courts  of  other  sovereigns,  and  especially  how 
great  their  power  is  at  that  of  Rome.  Small  ser- 
vices and  trifling  presents  they  are  by  no  means 
to  overlook.  Such  things  go  a  great  way  in  opening 
the  hearts  of  princes.  Be  sure,  say  the  Itistruc- 
tions,  to  paint  the  men  whom  the  prince  dislikes 
in  the  same  colours  in  which  his  jealousy  and  hatred 
teach  him  to  view  them.  Moreover,  if  the  prince 
is  unmarried,  it  will  be  a  rare  stroke  of  policy  to 
choose  a  wife  for  him  from  among  the  beautiful  and 
noble  ladies  known  to  their  society.  "  This  is  seen,' 
say  the  hislructions,  "  by  experience  in  the  House 
of  Austria,  and  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Poland  and 
Fi-ance,  and  in  many  other  principalities."  ' 

"  We  must  endeavour,"  say  the  Instrvxtions, 
with  remarkable  plainness,  but  in  the  belief, 
doubtless,  that  the  words  woidd  meet  the  faithful 
eves  of  the  membere  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
only — -"  We  must  endeavour  to  breed  dissension 
among  great  men,  and  i-aise  seditions,  or  anything  a 
prince  woidd  have  us  to  do  to  please  him.  If  one 
who  is  chief  Minister  of  State  to  a  monarch  who  is 
our  friend  oppose  us,  and  that  prince  cast  his  whole 
favours  upon  him,  so  as  to  add  titles  to  his  honour, 
we  must  present  ourselves  before  him,  and  court 
him  in  the  highest  degree,  as  well  by  \-isits  as  all 
humble  respect." - 

Ha\-ing  s[)ecitied  the  arts  by  which  piinces  may 
be  managed,  the  Instructions  next  prescribe  cer- 
tain methods  for  turning  to  account  othere  "  of 
gi-eat  authority  in  the  commonwealth,  that  by  theu- 
ci'edit  we  obtain  profit  and  preferment."  "  If,"  say 
the  Instructions,^  "  these  lords  be  seculars,  we 
ought  to  have  recourse  to  their  aid  and  friendship 
against  our  advei-saries,  and  to  their  favour  in  our 
own  suits,  and  those  of  our  friends,  and  to  their 
authority  and  power  in  the  purchase  of  houses, 
manoi-s,  and  gardens,  and  of  stones  to  build  witli, 
esi>ecially  in  those  places  that  will  not  endure  to 
hear  of  our  settling  in  them,  because  the  authority 
of  these  lords  serveth  very  much  for  the  apjieasing 
of  the  ]iopulace,  and  making  our  ill-willei's  quiet." 

Nor  are  they  less  sedulousU-  to  make  court  to  tlie 
bishops.  Their  authority — great  everywliere — is 
especially  bo  in  some  kingdoms,  "  as  in  Germany, 


■  Secreta  Monita,  cap.  2,  sec.  5. 

■  Ibid.,  cap.  2,  sec.  9,  10. 
'  Ilnd.,  cap.  3,  e«c.  1. 


Poland,  and  France  ;  "  and,  the  bishops  conciliated, 
they  may  expect  to  obtain  a  gift  of  "  new-erected 
churches,  altars,  monasteries,  foundations,  and  in 
some  cases  the  benefices  of  the  secular  priests  and 
canons,  with  the  preferable  right  of  preaching  in  all 
the  great  towns."  And  when  bishops  so  befriend 
them,  they  are  to  be  taught  that  there  is  no  less 
profit  than  merit  in  the  deed ;  inasmuch  as,  done  to 
the  Order  of  Jesus,  they  are  sure  to  be  repaid  with 
most  substantial  services ;  whereas,  done  to  the 
other  orders,  they  will  have  nothing  in  return  for 
their  pains  "  but  a  song."  * 

To  love  their  neighboiu-,  and  speak  well  of  him, 
while  they  held  themselves  in  lowly  estimation,  was 
not  one  of  the  failings  of  the  Jesuits.  Their  own 
■virtues  they  were  to  proclaim  as  loudly  as  they  did 
the  faults  of  their  brother  monks.  Their  Itistruc- 
tions  commanded  them  to  "  imprint  upon  the 
spirits  of  those  princes  who  love  us,  that  our  order 
is  more  j^erfect  than  all  other  orders."  They  are 
to  supplant  their  rivals,  by  telling  monarchs  that 
no  wisdom  is  competent  to  counsel  in  the  afiairs  of 
State  but  ■'  ours,"  and  that  if  they  msh  to  make 
their  realms  resplendent  with  knowledge,  they 
must  suiTender  the  schools  to  Jesuit  teachers. 
They  are  especially  to  e.xhort  pi-inces  that  they  owe 
it  as  a  duty  to  God  to  consult  them  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  honours  and  emoluments,  and  in  all  appoint- 
ments to  places  of  importance.  Further,  they  are 
ever  to  have  a  list  in  their  possession  of  the  names 
of  all  persons  in  authority  and  power  throughout 
Chi'istendom,  in  order  that  they  may  change  or 
continue  them  in  theii-  several  posts,  as  may  be 
expedient.  But  so  covertly  must  this  delicate 
business  be  gone  about,  that  their  hand  must  not 
Ije  seen  in  it,  nor  must  it  once  be  suspected  that 
the  change  comes  from  them.' 

While  slowly  and  steadily  climbing  up  to  the 
control  of  kings,  and  the  government  of  kingdoms, 
they  ai-e  to  study  gi-eat  modesty  of  demeanour  and 
simj)licity  of  life.  The  pride  must  be  worn  in  the 
heart,  not  on  the  bit)w ;  and  the  foot  must  be  set 
down  softly  that  is  to  be  planted  at  last  on  the 
neck  of  monarehs.  "  Let  oui-s  tljat  are  in  the 
service  of  princes,"  say  the  Instructions,  "  keep  but 
a  very  little  money,  and  a  few  movables,  contenting 
tiicmselves  with  a  little  chamber,  modestly  keeping 
company  with  jiersons  in  humble  station  ;  and  so 
Ijeing  in  good  esteem,  they  ought  prudently  to  yifx- 
suade  princes  to  do  nothing  witliuut  their  counsel, 
whether  it  be  in  spiritual  or  temjioral  aflairs."* 

*  "  Prteter  cantum."  {Secreta  Monita,  cap.  3,  sec.  3.) 
'  St'creta  Monila,  cap.  4,  sec.  1—6. 
'  Ibid.,  cap.  4.  sec.  5. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


JESUIT   MANAGEMENT    OF    RICH    WIDOWS   AND    THE    HEIRS    OF    GREAT    FAMILIES. 


How  Ricli  Widows  are  to  be  Drawn  to  the  Chapels  and  Confessionals  of  the  Jesuits — Kept  from  Thoughts  of  a 
Second  Marriage — Induced  to  Enter  an  Order,  and  Bequeath  their  Estates  to  the  Society— Sons  and  Daughters 
of  Widows— How  to  Discover  the  Revenues  and  Heirs  of  Noble  Houses — Illustration  from  Spain — Borrowing 
on  Bond— The  Instructions  to  be  kept  Secret — If  Discovered,  to  be  Denied — How  the  Instructions  came  to 
Light. 


The  sixth  chapter  of  the  Insinictions  treats  "Of  the 
Means  to  acqiiire  the  Friendship  of  Rich  Widows." 
On  opening  this  new  chapter,  the  reflection  that 
forces  itself  on  one  is — how  wide  the  range  of 
objects  to  which  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  able  to 
devote  its  attention  !  The  gi'eatest  matters  are  not 
beyond  its  strength,  and  the  smallest  are  not 
beneath  its  notice  !  From  counselling  monarchs, 
and  gmding  ministers  of  State,  it  turns  with  equal 
adaptability  and  dexterity  to  caring  for  widows. 
The  Instructions  on  this  head  are  minute  and  elabo- 
rate to  a  degree,  which  shows  the  importance  the 
society  attaches  to  the  due  discharge  of  what  it 
owes  to  this  class  of  its  clients. 

Tine,  some  have  professed  to  doubt  whether  the 
action  of  the  society  m  this  matter  be  wholly  and 
purely  disinterested,  fi-om  the  restriction  it  puts 
upon  the  class  of  persons  taken  under  its  protec- 
tion. The  Instriictiong  do  not  say  "  widows,"  but 
'  rich  widows."  But  all  the  more  on  that  account 
do  widows  need  defence  against  the  arts  of  chicanery 
and  the  wiles  of  avarice,  and  how  can  the  Fathers 
better  accord  them  such  than  by  taking  measures 
to  convey  their  bodies  and  their  goods  alike  within 
tlie  safe  walls  of  a  convent  ?  There  the  cormorants 
and  vultui-es  of  a  wicked  world  cannot  make  them 
their  prey.  But  let  us  mark  how  they  are  to  pro- 
ceed. First,  a  Father  of  suitable  gifts  is  to  be 
selected  to  begin  operations.  He  must  not,  in 
point  of  years,  exceed  middle  age ;  he  must  have  a 
fresh  complexion,  and  a  gi'acious  discourse.  He  is 
to  ^isit  the  widow,  to  touch  feelingly  on  her  posi- 
tion, and  the  snares  and  injmies  to  which  it  exposes 
her,  and  to  hint  at  the  fi-atemal  care  that  the 
society  of  which  he  is  a  member  delights  to  exercise 
over  all  in  her  condition  who  choose  to  place  them- 
selves under  its  guardianship.  After  a  few  visits 
of  this  sort,  the  widow  will  probably  apjjear  at  one 
of  the  chapels  of  the  society.  Should  it  so  happen, 
the  next  step  is  to  appoint  a  confessor  of  theii- 
body  for  the  widow.  Should  these  delicate  steps 
be  well  got  over,  the  matter  will  begin  to  be 
hopeful.     It  will  be  the  confessor's  duty  to  see  that 


the  wicked  idea  of  man-ying  again  does  not  enter 
her  mind,  and  for  this  end  he  is  to  picture  to  her 
tlie  delightful  and  fascinatmg  freedom  she  enjoys  in 
her  widowhood,  and  over  against  it  he  is  to  place 
the  cares,  vexations,  and  tyi'annies  which  a  second 
matrimony  would  probably  draw  upon  her.  To 
second  these  representations,  the  confessor  is  em- 
powered to  promise  exemption  from  purgatory, 
should  the  holy  estate  of  widowhood  be  persevered 
in.  To  mamtain  this  pious  frame  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  the  object  of  these  solicitudes,  the  Inslruc- 
iiojis  dii'ect  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  have  an 
oratory  erected  in  her  house,  with  an  altar,  and 
fi'equent  mass  and  confession  celebrated  thereat. 
The  adorning  of  the  altar,  and  the  accompan}-ing 
rites,  will  occupy  the  time  of  the  wddow,  and  jwe- 
vent  the  thoughts  of  a  husband  enteiing  her  mind. 
The  matter  having  been  conducted  to  this  stage,  it 
will  be  prudent  now  to  change  the  persons  of  trust 
about  her,  and  to  replace  them  with  pereons 
devoted  to  the  society.  The  number  of  religious 
services  mu.st  also  be  increased,  especially  con- 
fession, "so  that,"  sny  the  Instructions,  "knowing 
theii-  former  accusations,  manners,  and  inclina- 
tions, the  whole  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  make 
them  obey  our  wills."' 

These  steps  will  have  brought  the  widow  very 
near  the  door  of  a  convent.  A  continuance  a  little 
longer  in  the  same  cautious  and  skilful  tactics  is 
all  that  will  be  necessary  to  land  her  safely  within 
its  walls.  The  confessor  must  now  enlarge  on  the 
quietude  and  eminent  sanctity  of  the  cloister — how 
surely  it  conducts  to  Paradise  ;  but  should  she  be 
imwilling  to  assume  the  veil  in  regular  form,  she 
may  be  induced  to  enter  some  religious  order,  such 
as  that  of  Paidina,  "  so  that  being  caught  in  the 
vow  of  chastity,  all  danger  of  lier  marrying  again 
may  be  over.""  The  great  duty  of  Alms,  that 
queen  of  the  gi-aces,  "  without  which,  it  is  to  be 
represented  to  her,  she   cannot  inlieiit  the  kiug- 


'  Secreta  Moniia,  cap.  6,  sec.  6. 
-  Ibid.,  cap.  6,  sec.  8. 
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doin  of  heaveu,"  is  now  to  be  pressed  upon  her ; 
"  -n-liichi  alms,  uotwithstauding,  she  ought  not  to 
dispose  to  every  one,  if  it  be  not  by  the  advice  and 
■ivith  the  consent  of  her  spiritual  father."'  Under 
this  Direction  it  is  easy  to  see  in  what  exchequer 
the  lands,  manors,  and  revenues  of  widows  will 
ultimately  be  garnered. 

But  the  Fathers  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  leave 


to  be  persuaded  to  select  a  patron,  or  tutelary  sainty 
say  St.  Francis  or  St.  Xa-vier.  Pi-ovision  is  to  be 
made  that  all  they  do  may  be  known,  by  placing 
about  them  only  persons  recommended  by  the 
society.  We  must  be  excused  for  not  giving  in 
the  words  of  the  Fathers  the  fourteenth  section  of 
this  chapter.  That  section  gives  their  protegees 
(jreat  licence,  indeed  all  licence,  "  provided  they  be 


such  an  issue  the  least  uncertain,  and  accordingly 
the  seventh  chapter  enters  largely  into  the  "  Means 
of  keeping  in  our  hands  the  Disposition  of  the 
Estates  of  Widows."  To  shut  out  worldly  thoughts, 
and  especially  matrimonial  ones,  the  time  of  such 
widows  must  be  occupied  with  their  devotions  ; 
they  are  to  be  exhorted  to  curtail  their  expendi- 
ture and  abound  yet  more  in  alms  "  to  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ."  A  dexterous  confessor  is  to  be 
apjiointed  them.  They  are  to  be  frequently  visited, 
and  entertained  with  pleasant  discourse.     They  are 


'  Htcrda  Monxta,  cap.  vi.,  buc.  10. 


lilicnil  and  weil-uflected  to  our  .socicly,  and  that  all 
thuigs  be  can-ied  cunningly  and  without  scandal." 
But  the  one  great  point  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  get 
them  to  make  an  entire  surrender  of  their  estates 
to  the  society.  This  is  to  reach  perfection  now,  and 
it  may  be  to  attain  in  future  the  yet  higher  rewai"d 
of  canonisation.  But  should  it  so  haji]ien,  from 
love  of  kindred,  or  other  moti\es,  that  they  have 
not  endowed  the  "  poor  companions  of  Jesus  "  with 
all  their  worldly  goods,  when  they  come  to  die,  tlio 
preferable  rluims  of  "  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ" 
to  tlinse  of  kindred  are  to  Vw  urged  upon  tbom, 
aJid  they  are  to  be  exhorted  "  to  contribute  to  the 
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finishing  of  our  colleges,  which  are  yet  imperfect,  for 
the  greater  glory  of  Gotl,  gi^'iIlg  us  lamps  mid  pLxes, 
and  for  the  building  of  other  foundations  and  houses, 
which  we,  the  poor  servants  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
do  still  want,  that  all  things  may  be  perfected."' 
"  Let  the  same  be  done  ^vith  princes,"  the  Instruc- 
tions go  on  to  say,  "  and  our  other  benefactors,  who 
build  us  any  .simiptuous  pile,  or  erect  any  founda- 


state,  but  now  that  by  the  providence  of  Go<l  she 
is  raised  to  a  monarclii/,  and  that  Lu  those  times 
the  Church  was  nothing  but  a  broken  rock,  which  is 
now  become  a  great  mountain."- 

In  the  chapter  that  follows — the  eighth,  namely 
— the  net  is  spread  still  wider.  It  is  around  the  feet 
of  "  the  sons  and  daughters  of  devout  widows  "  that 
its  meshes  are  now  drawn.    The  scheme  of  machina- 


tion, representing  to  them,  in  the  first  fjlaoo,  that 
the  benefits  they  thus  do  us  are  consecrated  to 
eternity  ;  that  they  shall  become  thei-eby  perfect 
niodcl.s  of  )nety  ;  that  we  will  have  thereof  a  very 
|i:irticiilar  memory,  and  that  in  the  next  world  they 
sliall  have  their  reward.  But  if  it  be  objected  that 
•Jfsns  Christ  was  born  in  a  stable,  and  had  not 
ere  to  lay  his  head,  and  that  wp,  who  are  his 
companions,  ought  not  to  enjoy  perishing  goods,  we 
ought  to  imprint  strongly  on  their  spirits  that  in 
truth,  at  first,  the  Church  was  also  in  the  same 

'  Secreta  Monita,  cap.  7,  sec.  '23. 

87 — VOL,  II. 


tion  and  seduction  unfolded  iu  this  chapter  differa 
onlv  in  its  minor  points  from  that  which  we  have 
already  had  disclosed  to  us.  We  pass  it  therefore, 
and  go  on  to  the  ninth  chapter,  where  we  find  the 
scheme  still  widening,  and  wholesale  rapsvcity  and 
extortion,  sanctified  of  course  by  the  end  in  view, 
still  more  openly  avowed  and  enjoineil.  The  chap- 
ter is  entitled  "  Of  the  Means  to  Augment  the 
Revenues  of  om-  Colleges,"  and  these  means,  in  short, 
are  the  astute  and  pei-sistent  deception,  circumven- 
tion, and  robbery  of  every  class.    The  net  is  thi-own, 

-  Sccrcta  Monita,  cap.  7,  sec.  3-1. 
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almost  without  disgiiise,  over  the  -whole  community, 
in  order  that  the  goods,  heritages,  and  possessions 
of  all  ranks — prince,  peasant,  widow,  and  orphan — 
may  be  dragged  into  the  convents  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  world  is  but  a  large  preserve  for  the  mighty 
hunters  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  "Above  and  before 
all  other  things,"  says  this  Instruction,  "  we  ought 
to  endeavour  our  own  greatness,  by  the  dii-ection  of 
our  superiors,  who  are  the  only  judges  in  tliis  case, 
and  who  should  labour  that  the  Church  of  God 
may  be  in  the  highe.st  degree  of  splendour,  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God."* 

In  prosecution  of  this  worthy  end,  the  Secret 
Instructions  enjoin  the  Fathers  to  visit  frequently 
at  rich  and  noble  houses,  and  to  "  inform  them- 
selves, prudently  and  dexterously,  whether  they  will 
not  leave  something  to  our  Churches,  in  order  to 
the  obtaining  remission  of  theu-  sins,  and  of  the 
sms  of  their  kindred.""  Confessors — and  only  able 
and  eloquent  men  are  to  be  appointed  as  confessoi-s 
to  princes  and  statesmen — are  to  ascei-tain  the 
name  and  surname  of  their  penitents,  the  names  of 
their  kindred  and  friends,  whether  they  have  hopes 
of  succeeding  to  anything,  and  how  they  mean  to 
dispose  of  what  they  already  have,  or  may  yet 
have ;  whether  they  have  brothers,  sisters,  or  heirs, 
and  of  what  age,  inclination,  and  education  they 
are.  And  they  "  should  pei-suade  them  that  all 
these  questions  do  tend  much  to  the  clearing  of  the 
state  of  their  conscience."' 

There  is  a  refreshing  plainness  about  the  follow- 
ing Instructions.  They  are  given  with  the  air  of 
men  who  had  so  often  repeated  their  plea  "  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God,"  that  they  themselves  had 
come  at  last  to  believe  it : — 

"  Our  provincial  ought  to  send  expert  men  into 
all  those  places  where  there  is  any  considerable 
number  of  rich  and  wealthy  persons,  to  the  end 
they  may  give  their  superiors  a  tnie  and  faithful 
account." 

"  Let  the  stewards  of  our  college  get  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  houses,  gardens,  quames  of  stone, 
vineyards,  manors,  and  other  riches  of  every  one 
who  lives  near  the  pl;u;e  where  they  reside,  and  if 
it  be  possible,  what  degree  of  aS'ection  they  have 
for  us." 

"  In  the  next  place  we  should  discover  every 
man'.s  office,  and  the  revenue  of  it,  their  possession.s, 
and  the  articles  of  their  contracts,  which  they  may 
.surely  do  by  confessions,  by  meetings,  and  l)y  enter- 
tainments, or  by  our  ti-usty  friends.     And  gene- 


'  Secreia  Manila,  cap.  9,  Bcc.  1. 
-  Ibid,,  goc.  4. 
'  IHd.,  sec.  S. 


rally  when  any  confessor  lights  upon  a  wealthy 
person,  from  whom  he  hath  good  hopes  of  profit, 
he  is  obliged  forthwith  to  give  notice  of  it,  and 
discover  it  at  his  return." 

"  They  should  also  inform  themselves  exactly 
whether  there  be  any  hope  of  obtaining  bargains, 
goods,  possessions,*  pious  gifts,  and  the  like,  in 
exchange  for  the  admission  of  their  sons  into  our 
society."^ 

"If  a  wealthy  family  have  daughtei-s  only,  they 
are  to  be  dra^wn  by  caresses  to  become  nuns,  in 
which  case  a  small  portion  of  their  estate  may 
be  assigned  for  their  use,  and  the  rest  will  W 
oui-s." 

"  The  last  heii-  of  a  family  is  by  all  means  to  be 
induced  to  enter  the  society.  And  the  better  tr 
relieve  his  mind  from  all  fear  of  his  parents,  he  Is 
to  be  taught  that  it  is  more  pleasing  to  God  that 
he  take  this  step  ^vithout  their  knowledge  or  con- 
sent.' "  Such  a  one,"  the  Instructions  add,  "ought 
to  be  sent  to  a  distance  to  jiass  his  novitiate." 

These  directions  were  but  too  faithfully  airried 
out  in  Spain,  and  to  this  among  other  causes  is 
owing  the  depopulation  of  that  once-powerful 
country.  A  wiiter  who  resided  many  years  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  had  the  best  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing its  condition,  says  :  "  If  a  gentleman  has  two 
or  three  sons  and  as  many  daughters,  the  confessor 
of  the  family  aaviseth  the  father  to  keep  the  eldest 
son  at  home,  and  send  the  rest,  both  sons  and 
daughters,  into  a  convent  or  monasteiy ;  praising 
the    monastic  life,  and  saymg  that  to  be   retirod 

from  the  world  is  the  safest  way  to  heaven 

The  fathei-s  of  these  families,  glad  of  lessening  tlie 
expenses  of  the  house,  and  of  seeing  their  children 
provided  for,  do  send  them  into  the  desert  place  of 
a  convent,  which  is  really  the  middle  of  the  world. 
Now  obsei-ve  that  it  is  twenty  to  one  that  thoir 
heii-  dieth  before  he  marrieth  and  have  children, 
so  the  estate  and  everything  else  falls  to  the 
second,  who  in  a  professed  friar,  or  nun,  and  as  they 
camiot  use  the  expression  of  meum  or  tuum,  all 
goes  that  way  to  the  society.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  many  families  are  extinguished,  and 
their  names  quite  out  of  memoiy,  the  convent  so 
crowded,  the  kingdom  so  thin  of  people,  awl  the 
friars,  nuns,  and  monasteries  so  rich."" 

Further,  the  Fathers  are  counselled  to  raise  largo 


*  "  Contractus  et  possessionea  "—leasee  and  possoBsioiis. 
(Lat.  et  Ital.  ed.,  Eoma.    Con  approv.) 

'  Secrcia  Monila,  cap.  9,  sees.  7 — 10. 

<■  "Ostcndeiido  etiam  Deo  sacriflcium  ({ratissimum  foio 
b1  parentibus  iuBciie  et  invitis  aufiiaerit."  (Liit.  cd., 
cap.  9,  sec.  8.     L'K«tianifo's  ti..  sec.  It.) 

'  A  ila»ler-Key  to  Poperf,  p.  70. 


DISCOVERY   OF   THE   '=  SECRET   IXSTRrCTIONS.- 


ill 


gums  of  money  on  bond.  The  advantage  of  tliis 
method  is,  that  when  the  bond-holder  comes  to  die, 
it  will  be  easy  to  induce  him  to  part  with  the  bond 
in  exchange  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  At  all 
events,  he  is  moie  likely  to  make  a  gift  of  the 
deed  than  to  bequeath  the  same  amount  in  gold. 
Another  advantage  of  borrowing  in  this  fa.shion, 
is  that  their  jiretence  of  poverty  may  still  be  kept 
up.  Ownere  of  a  fourth  or  of  a  half  of  the  pro- 
perty of  a  county,  they  will  still  be  "  the  poor  com- 
panions of  Jesus."' 

We  make  but  one  other  quotation  from  the 
Sixret  Irustructimu.  It  closes  this  senes  of  pious 
a-lvices  and  is,  in  one  respect,  the  most  characteristic 
of  them  all.  "  Let  the  superior  keep  these  secret 
advices  with  gi-eat  care,  and  let  them  not  be  com- 
municated but  to  a  very  few  discreet  pereons,  and 
that  only  by  parts ;  and  let  them  instruct  others 
^vith  them,  when  they  have  profitably  served  the 
so<^;it;ty.  And  then  let  them  not  communicate  them 
as  rules  they  have  received,  but  as  the  eflects  of 
their  own  pi-udence.  But  if  they  shoidd  happen  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  sti-angers,  who  should  give 
them  an  ill  sense  or  constraction,  let  them  be  as- 
sured the  society  owns  them  not  in  that  sense, 
wliich  shall  be  confirmed  by  instancLng  those  of  our 
oi-der  who  assuredly  know  them  not."- 

It  was  some  time  before  the  contingency  of  ex- 
posure here  pro\'ided  against  actually  happened. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  accidents  of  war  dragged  these  Secret  Inntruc- 
lionn  from  the  darkness  in  which  their  authora  had 
hoped  to  conceal  them  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Tlie  Duke  of  Brunswick,  having  pliuidered 
tlie  Je.suits'  college  at  Paderbom  in  Westphalia, 
madi*  a  prasent  of  their  libraiy  to  the  Capucliins  of 
the  same  town.  Among  the  books  which  had  thus 
come  into  their  possession  was  found  a  copy  of 
the  Secret  hmtractions.  Another  copy  Ls  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at 
Prague.  Soon  thereafter  reprints  and  translations 
appeared  in  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  Eng- 
land The  authenticity  of  the  work  was  derded, 
lis  was  to  be  expected  ;  for  any  society  that  was 
astute  enough  to  compile  such  a  hook  would  be 
a.stute  enough  to  deny  it.  To  only  the  fourth  or 
highest  order  of  Jesuits  were  these  Instructions  to 


'  Hecreta  Monitn,  cap.  9,  sec.  18,  19. 
-  Ibid.,  cap.  16  (L'E.^trange's  tr.);  printed  as  the  Pre- 
face in  the  Latin  edition. 


be  communicated  ;  the  othera,  who  were  ignorant 
of  them  in  theii"  written  fonn,  were  brought  for- 
ward to  deny  on  oath  that  such  a  book  existed, 
but  theii-  protestations  weighed  very  little  against 
the  ovenvhelming  e%'idence  on  the  other  side.  The 
perfect  uniformity  of  the  methods  followed  by  the 
Jesuits  in  aU  countries  favoured  a  presumption  that 
they  acted  upon  a  prescribed  rule  ;  and  the  exact 
correspondence  between  their  methods  and  the 
secret  advices  showed  that  this  was  the  nde.  Gretza, 
a  well-known  member  of  the  society,  afiinned  that 
the  Secreta  2Ionita  was  a  forgery  by  a  Jesuit 
who  had  been  dismissed  with  ignominy  from  the 
society  in  Poland,  and  that  he  published  it  in  1616. 
But  the  falsehood  of  the  story  was  proved  by  the 
discovery  in  the  British  Museum  of  a  work  printed 
in  1.596,  twenty  years  before  the  alleged  forgery,  in 
which  the  Secreta  Monita  is  copied.^ 

Since  the  first  discovery  in  Paderbom,  copies  of  the 
Secreta  Monita  have  been  found  in  other  libraries, 
as  in  Prague,  noted  above.  Numerous  editions 
have  since  been  published,  and  in  so  many  languages, 
that  the  idea  of  collusion  is  out  of  the  question. 
These  editions  all  agi-ee  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
unimportant  variations  in  the  reading.*  "  These 
private  directions,"  says  M.  I'Estrange,  "  are  quite 
contrary  to  the  rules,  constitutions,  and  instinictions 
which  this  society  professeth  pubUcly  in  those  books 
it  hath  printed  on  this  subject.  So  that  ■\vithout 
difficulty  we  may  believe  that  the  greatest  part  of 
their  governors  (if  a  very  few  be  excepted  especially) 
have  a  double  rule  as  well  as  a  douljle  habit — one 
for  their  private  and  particular  use,  and  another  to 
flaunt  ^vith  before  the  world.  "^ 


3  Secreta  Monita;  Lend.,  IC  .'1.   Pref.  by  H.  M.  W.,  p.  ii. 

*  Among  the  various  editions  of  the  Sucreta  Honita  we 
mention  the  following :- Bis'iop  Compton's  translation; 
Lond.,  1669.  Sir  Eoger  L'Estrange's  translation ;  Lond., 
1679  ;  it  was  made  from  a  Fr.;-iioh  copy,  printed  at  Cologne, 
1678.  Another  edition,  cont;iining  the  Latin  text  with  an 
English  translation,  dedicat-'d  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Premier  of  England :  Loml..  1723.  This  edition  says,  in 
the  Preface,  that  Mr.  John  Schipper,  bookseller  at  Amster- 
dam, bought  a  copy  of  the  Serreta  Monita,  among  other 
books,  at  Antwerp,  and  reprinted  it.  The  Jesuits  bought 
up  the  whole  edition,  a  few  copies  excepted.  From  one  of 
these  it  was  afterwards  reprinted.  Of  late  years  there 
have  been  several  English  reprints.  One  of  the  copies 
which  we  hare  used  in  this  compend  of  the  book  was 
printed  at  Rome,  in  the  printing-press  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, and  contains  the  Latin  text  page  for  page  with 
a  translation  in  Italian. 

*  The  Cabinet  of  the  Jesuits' Secrets  Opened;  Lo".i,  1679. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

DIFFUSION   OF   THE    JESUITS   THROUGHOUT   CHRISTENDOM. 


The  Conflict  Great — the  Arms  Sufficient— The  Victoi-y  Sure — Set  Free  from  Episcopal  Jurisdiction — Acceptance  in 
Italy — Venice — Spain  —  Portugal  —  Francis  Xavier— France — Germany — Their  First  Planting  in  Austria — In 
Cologne  and  Ingolstadt — Thence  Spread  over  aU  Germany — Their  Schools— Wearing  of  Crosses— Reviyal  of 
the  Popish  Faith. 


The  soldiei-s  of  Loyola  are  about  to  go  forth.  Before 
beginiimg  the  campaign  we  see  their  chief  assem- 
bling them  and  pointing  out  the  field  on  which 
their  prowess  is  to  be  displayed.  The  nations  of 
Christendom  are  in  revolt :  it  will  be  theirs  to 
subjugate  them,  and  lay  them  once  more,  bound  in 
chains,  at  the  feet  of  the  Papal  See.  They  must 
not  foint ;  the  arms  he  has  provided  them  with  are 
amph'  suiiicient  for  the  arduous  warfare  on  which 
he  sends  them.  Clad  in  that  armoiu-,  and  wielding 
it  as  he  has  been  at  pains  to  instruct  them,  they 
wDl  expel  knowledge  as  night  chases  away  the  day ; 
liberty  will  die  wherever  theu-  foot  treads ;  and  in  the 
ancient  darkness  they  will  be  able  to  rear  again  the 
fallen  throne  of  the  great  Hierarch  of  Rome.  But 
if  the  service  is  hard,  the  wages  will  be  ample. 
As  the  saviours  of  that  throne  they  ^vill  be  greater 
than  it.  And  though  meanwhOe  their  work  is 
to  be  done  in  great  show  of  humility  and  poverty 
the  silver  and  the  gold  of  Christendom  will  in 
the  end  be  theirs ;  they  -iviU  be  the  lords  of  its 
lands  and  palaces,  the  masters  of  the  bodies  and 
the  souls  of  its  inhabitants,  and  nothing  of  all 
that  the  lieart  can  desire  will  be  withholden  from 
them  if  only  they  will  obey  him. 

The  .Jesuits  rapidly  multiplied,  and  we  are  now 
to  follow  them  in  their  peregrinations  over  Europe. 
Groing  forth  in  little  bands,  animated  with  an  entu-e 
devotion  to  their  General,  schooled  in  all  the  arts 
which  could  lielj)  to  further  their  mission,  they 
planted  themselves  in  a  few  years  in  all  the 
countries  of  Christendom,  and  made  their  pre.sence 
felt  in  the  turning  of  the  tide  of  Protestantism, 
which  till  then  had  been  on  the  flow. 

There  was  no  disguise  they  could  not  a,ssume,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  place  into  whieli  they  could 
not  penetrate.  They  could  enter  unlieard  the  closet 
of  the  monarch,  or  tlie  cabinet  of  the  statesman. 
They  could  sit  unseen  in  Convocation  or  General 
Assembly,  and  mingle  unsuspected  in  the  delibera- 
tions and  debates.  There  was  no  tongue  they  could 
not  speak,  and  no  creed  they  could  not  profess,  and 
thus  there  was  no  jieoplc  among  whom  tliey  miglit 
not  sojourn,  and  no  Church  whose  memberahip  they 


might  not  enter,  and  whose  functions  they  might  not 
discharge.  They  could  execrate  the  Pope  with  the 
Lutheran,  and  swear  the  Solemn  League  with  the 
Covenanter.  They  had  their  men  of  learning  and 
eloquence  for  the  halls  of  nobles  and  the  courts 
of  kings ;  their  men  of  science  and  letters  for 
the  education  of  youth ;  their  impolished  but 
ready  orators  to  harangue  the  crowd ;  and  their 
plain,  unlettered  monks,  to  visit  the  cottages  of  the 
peasantiy  and  the  workshops  of  the  artisan.  "I 
know  these  men,''  said  Joseph  II.  of  Austria, 
writing  to  Choiseul,  the  Prime  IMinister  of 
Louis  XV. — "  I  know  these  men  as  well  as  any 
one  can  do  :  all  the  schemes  they  have  carried  on, 
and  the  pains  they  have  taken  to  spread  darkness 
over  the  earth,  as  well  as  their  efibrts  to  rule  and 
embroil  Europe  from  Cape  FinisteiTe  to  Spitz- 
bergen !  In  China  they  were  mandarins ;  in 
France,  academicians,  courtiei-s,  and  confessora ; 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  grandees  ;  and  in  Paraguay, 
kings.  Had  not  my  grand-uncle,  Joseph  I.,  become 
emperor,  we  had  in  all  probability  seen  in  Ger- 
many, too,  a  Malagrida  or  an  Alvieros." 

Ill  order  that  they  might  be  at  liberty  to  visit 
what  city  and  diocese  they  pleased,  they  were  ex- 
empted from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  They  could 
come  and  go  at  their  pleasure,  and  perform  all 
their  functions  without  having  to  render  account 
to  any  one  save  to  their  superior.  This  arrange- 
ment was  resisted  at  first  by  certain  prelates  ;  but 
it  was  universally  conceded  at  la.st,  and  it  greatly 
facilitated  the  wide  and  rapid  diflusiou  of  tlie  Jesuit 
corps. 

Extraordinary  success  attended  their  first  efforts 
throughout  all  Italy.  Designed  for  the  common 
j)eople,  the  order  found  equal  acce])tance  from 
piinces  and  nobles.  In  I'arma  the  highest  families 
submitted  themselves  to  the  "Spiritual  Exercises." 
In  Venice,  Lainez  expounded  the  Gospel  of  St 
John  to  a  congregation  of  nobles;  and  in  1542  a 
Jesiiits'  college  was  founded  in  that  city.  The 
citizens  of  Montepulciano  accompanied  Francisco 
Strada  through  the  sti-eets  begging.  Their  chief 
knocked  at  the  doors,  and  his  followera  received 
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the  dims.  In  Faenza,  they  succeeded  in  arresting 
the  Protestant  movement,  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  the  eloquent  Bernardino  Ochino,  and 
by  the  machinery  of  schools  and  societies  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  they  brought  back  the  population 
to  the  Papacy.  These  are  but  a  few  instances  out 
of  many.' 

In  the  coimtries  of  Spain  and  Portugal  their 
success  was  even  greater  than  in  Italy.  A  son 
of  tlie  soil,  its  founder  had  breathed  a  spii-it  into 
the  order  wliich  spread  among  the  Spaniards  like  an 
infection.  Some  of  the  highest  grandees  enrolled 
theni-selves  in  its  ranks.  In  the  province  of 
Valencia,  the  multitudes  that  flocked  to  hear  the 
Je.suit  •jireacher,  Ai-aoz,  were  such  that  no  cathe- 
dral could  contain  them,  and  a  pulpit  was  erected 
for  him  in  the  open  air.  From  the  city  of  Sala- 
manca, where  in  1.548  they  had  opened  their  esta- 
blishment in  a  small,  wretched  house,  the  Jesuits 
spread  themselves  over  all  Spain.  Two  members 
of  the  society  were  sent  to  the  King  of  Portugal, 
at  his  own  request :  the  one  he  retained  as  his 
confessor,  the  other  he  dispatched  to  the  East 
Indies.  This  was  that  Francis  Xa^-ier  who  there 
gained  for  himself,  says  Ranke,  "the  name  of  an 
apostle,  and  the  glory  of  a  saint."  At  the  courts 
of  Madrid  and  Lisbon  they  soon  acquired  immense 
influence.  They  were  the  confessoi's  of  the  nobles 
and  the  counselloi-s  of  the  monarch. 

Tlie  Jesuits  found  it  moi-e  diflicult  to  force  their 
way  into  France.  Much  they  wished  to  found  a 
college  in  that  city  where  their  first  vow  had  been 
i-ecorded,  but  every  attempt  was  met  by  the  deter- 
mined opposition  of  the  Parliament  and  the  clergy, 
who  were  jealous  of  their  enonnous  privileges.  The 
wars  between  the  Guises  and  the  Huguenots  at 
length  opened  a  door  for  them.  Lainez,  who  by 
this  time  had  become  their  General,  .saw  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  in  1561  succeeded  in  eflfecting  his  object, 
although  on  condition  of  renouncing  the  peculiar 
privileges  of  the  order,  and  submitting  to  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  "The  promise  was  made,  but  with  a 
mental  resei-vation,  which  removed  the  necessity  of 
keeping  it." '  They  immediately  founded  a  college 
in  Paris,  opened  schools — which  were  taught  by 
clever  teachers — and  planted  Jesuit  seminaries  at 
Avignon,  Rhodes,  Lyons,  and  other  places.  Their 
intrigues  kept  the  nation  di^-ided,  and  much  in- 
flamed the  fuiy  of  the  civil  wars.  Heniy  III.  wa.s 
massacred  by  an  agent  of  theirs :  they  next 
attempted  the  life  of  Hem-y  IV.  This  crime  led 
to  their  first  banishment  from  France,  in  1.594  ;  but 

'  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  bk.  ii.,  sec.  7. 

-  Duller,  Hist,  of  the  Jesuits,  p.  83;  Lond.,  1845. 


soon  they  crept  back  into  the  kingdom  in  the  guise 
of  ti-aders  and  operatives.  They  were  at  last  openly 
admitted  by  the  monarch — a  senice  which  they 
repaid  by  slaughtering  him  in  the  streets  of  his 
capital  Under  their  nile  France  continued  to  bleed 
and  agonise,  to  plunge  from  woe  into  ciime,  and 
from  crime  into  woe,  till  the  crowning  wickedness 
of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Xantes  laid  the 
country  prostiute ;  and  it  lay  quiet  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  till,  recovering  somewhat  from  its 
exhaustion,  it  lifted  itself  up,  only  to  encounter  the 
terrible  blow  of  its  gj-eat  Revolution. 

We  turn  to  Germany.  Here  it  was  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  suffered  her  first  great  losses, 
and  here,  under  the  aims  of  the  Jesuits,  was  she 
destined  to  make  a  beginning  of  those  victories 
which  recovered  not  a  little  of  the  ground  she 
had  lost.  A  generation  had  passed  away  since  the 
rise  of  Protestantism.  It  is  the  year  1550  :  the 
sons  of  the  men  who  had  gathered  romid  Luther 
occupy  the  stage  when  the  van  of  this  gi-eat  in- 
vading host  makes  its  appearance.  They  come  in 
silence ;  they  are  plain  in  their  attire,  humble  and 
submissive  in  theii-  deportment;  but  behind  them 
are  the  stakes  and  scaflblds  of  the  persecutor,  and 
the  armies  of  France  and  Spain.  Their  quiet  words 
find  their  terrible  reverberations  in  those  awfid 
tempests  of  war  which  for  thirty  yeai-s  desolated 
Gennany. 

Fei-dinand  T.  of  Austria,  reflecting  on  the  decay 
into  which  Roman  CathoUc  feeling  had  fallen  in 
Germany,  sent  to  Ignatius  Loyola  for  a  few  zealous 
teachei-s  to  instruct  the  youth  of  his  dominions. 
In  1551,  thirteen  Jesuits,  including  Le  Jay,  amved 
at  Vienna.  They  were  provided  with  pensions,  placed 
in  the  university  chairs,  and  crept  upwards  till  they 
seized  the  entire  direction  of  that  seminai-y.  From 
tliat  hour  date  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  the 
House  of  Aastria.' 

A  little  colony  of  the  disciples  of  Loyola  liad, 
before  this,  planted  itself  at  Cologne.  It  was  not  till 
some  years  that  they  took  root  in  that  city ;  but  the 
initial  difliculties  surmounted,  tliey  began  to  effect 
a  change  in  public  sentiment,  which  went  on  till 
Cologne  became,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
"  Rome  of  the  North."  About  the  same  time,  the 
Jesuits  became  flourishing  in  Ingolstadt.  Tliey  had 
been  driven  away  on  their  first  enti-ance  into  that 
imiversity  seat,  the  professors  dreading  them  as 
rivals;  but  in  155C  they  were  recalled,  and  soon 
rose  to  influence,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  city 
where   the   memory   of   Dr.   Eck   was  still  frssh. 


^  Bonke,  bk.  v.,  sec.  3. 
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Thtir  battles,   less  noisy  than   liis,  were  fated  to  resoi-t   of  the  most   learned    men  of  the  German 

accomplish  much  more  for  the  Papacy.  nation. 

From  these  three  centres — Vienna,  Cologne,  and  Wherever  the  Jesuits  came,  there  was  quickly 

Ingolstadt — the  Jesuits  extended  themselves  over  seen  a  manifest  revival  of  the  Popish  faith.      In 

all  Germany.    Tliey  established  colleges  in  the  chief  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  their  establishments 

cities  for  the  sons   of  princes  and  nol)les,  and  they  had    become    flourishing    in    all    the    countries    in 

opened  schools  Lii  town  and  village  for  the  instruc-  which  ilnv   \\<ii    pi  inti  !       Thi  ii   -._\^rini  of  edu- 


tkm  of  the  lower 
classes.  From 
Vienna  they  dis- 
tributed their 
colonies  tliroug! 
out  the  Austrian 
dominions.  They 
liad  schools  in  the 
Tyrol  and  tlie 
citie.s  at  the  foot 
of  its  mountains.  Fi-om  Prague  they  ramified 
over  Bohemia,  and  penetrated  into  Hungary. 
Their  colleges  at  Ingolstadt  and  Munich  gave 
them  the  possession  of  Bavaria,  Franconia,  and 
Swabia.  From  Cologne  they  extended  their 
convents  and  scliools  over  Rhenish  Prussia,  and, 
planting  a  college  at  Spires,  they  counteracted 
the  influence  of  IIi-iilillx;rg  University,   then  the 


cation  was  adapted  to  all  classes.  Wliile  they 
studied  the  exact  sciences,  and  strove  to  rival  the 
most  renowned  of  the  Protestant  professors,  and 
so  draw  the  higher  youth  into  their  schools,  they 
compiled  admirable  catechisms  for  the  use  of  the 
poor.  They  especially  excelled  as  teachers  of  Latin ; 
and  so  great  was  their  zeal  and  their  success,  that 
"  even  Protestants  removed  their  children  from 
distant  schools,  to  place  them  under  the  cai-e  of 
the  Jesuits."  ' 

Tlie  te.achers  seldom  failed  to  inspire  the  youUi  in 
their  schools  with  their  own  devotion  to  the  Popish 
faith.  The  sons  of  Protestant  fathers  were  drawn 
to  confession,  and  by-and-by  into  general  confoiinity 
to  Popish  practices.  Food  which  the  Church  had 
forbidden  they  would  not  toucli  on  the  interdicted 

'  Eanko,  bk.  v.,  sec.  3. 
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days,  although  it  was  being  freely  used  by  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  They  began,  too,  to  distin- 
guish themselves  by  the  use  of  Popish  symbols.  The 
weariniT  of  crosses  and  rosaries  is  recorded  by 
Rauke  as  one  of  the  tirst  signs  of  the  setting  of  the 
tide  toward  Rome.  Forgotten  rites  began  to  be 
revived ;  relics  which  had  been  thi'own  aside  and 


Walpurgis."  '  The  modes  of  thought  and  feeling 
thus  implanted  in  the  schools  were,  by  means  of 
preaching  and  confession,  propagated  through  the 
whole  population. 

While  the  Jesuits  were  bu.sy  in  the  seminaries,  the 
Pope  operated  powerfully  in  the  political  sphere. 
He  had  recourse  to  variovis  arts  to  gain  over  the 


bui  ied  in  darkness,  were  sought  out  an  1  p\ln 
bite  J  to  the  public  gaze.  The  old  virtue  letuined 
into  rotten  bones,  and  the  holiness  of  faded  gai 
ments  flourislied  anew.  The  saints  of  the  Church 
came  out  in  bold  relief,  while  those  of  the  Bible 
receded  into  the  distance.  The  li^dlt  of  candles 
replaced  the  Word  of  Life  in  the  temples ;  tlie 
newest  fashions  of  worship  were  inijioi'ted  fi-om 
Italy,  and  music  and  architecture  in  the  style  of 
the  Restoration  were  called  in  to  reinforce  the 
movement.  Customs  which  had  not  been  witnessed 
since  the  days  of  their  grandfathers,  began  to 
receive  the  reverent  observance  of  the  new  gene- 
ration. "In  the  year  1500,  the  youth  of  Ingol- 
stadt  belonging  to  the  Jesuit  school  walked, 
two  and  two,  on  a  pilgi'iniage  to  Eichstadt,  in 
order  to  be  strengthened  for  their  confirmation 
by  the   dew   that  dropped  from  the  tomb  of  St. 


]  1  mces  Duke 
Vlbeit  V  of  Bi 
\ana  had  a  giant 
made  him  of  on<'- 
tentli  of  tlie  pro- 
perty of  the  clergy. 
This  riveted  liLs 
decision  on  the 
side  of  Rome,  and 
he  now  set  him- 
self with  earnest  zeal  and  marked  success  to 
restore,  in  its  ancient  purity  and  vigour,  the 
Popery  of  his  territories.  The  Jesuits  lauded  the 
]nety  of  the  duke,  who  was  a  second  Josias,  a  new 
Theodosius." 

The  Popes  saw  clearly   that  they  could  never 


'  Eauke,  bk.  v.,  sec.  3. 
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hope  to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  and  rale  of 
their  Church  w-ithout  the  help  of  the  temporal 
sovereigns.  Besides  Duke  Albert,  -«-ho  so  powerfully- 
contributed  to  re-establish  the  sway  of  Rome  over 
aU  Bavaria,  the  ecclesiastical  princes,  who  governed 
so  large  a  part  of  Germany,  threw  themselves 
heartily  into  the  work  of  restoration.  The  Jesuit 
C'anisius,  a  man  of  blameless  life,  of  consummate 
address,  and  whose  great  zeal  wa.s  regulated  by  an 
equal  prudence,  was  sent  to  counsel  and  guide 
them.  Under  his  management  they  accepted  pro- 
■\-isionalIy  the  edicts  of  the  CouucU  of  Trent.  They 
required  of  all  professors  in  colleges  subscription 
to  a  confession  of  the  PopLsh  faitL  They  exacted 
the  same  pledge  from  ordinary  schoolmastera  and 
medical  pi-actitiouei-s.  In  many  parts  of  Germany 
no  one  could  follow  a  profession  till  first  he  had 
given  public  proof  of  his  orthodoxy.  Bishops 
were  required  to  exercise  a  more  vigilant  superin- 
tendence of  their  clergy  than  they  had  done  these 
twenty  years  past.  The  Protestant  preachei-s  were 
banished ;  and  in  some  parts  the  entLi-e  Protestant 
population  was  driven  out     The  Protestant  nobles 


were  forbidden  to  appear  at  court.  Many  with- 
drew into  retirement,  but  others  purcha.sed  their 
way  back  by  a  renunciation  of  their  fiiitk  By  ll 
these  and  similar  arts  Protestantism  was  conquered  | 
on  what  may  be  regarded  as  its  native  soU.  If  not 
wholly  rooted  up  it  maintained  henceforward  but 
a  languishing  existence ;  its  leaf  fatled  and  its 
ffuit  died  in  the  mephitic  air  around  it,  while  : 
Romanism  shot  up  in  fresh  strength  and  robust-  i 
ness.  A  whole  century  of  calamity  followed  the 
entrance  of  the  Jesuits  into  Germany.  The  troubles 
they  excited  culminated  at  last  in  the  Tliirty  Years' 
War.  For  the  space  of  a  genei-ation  the  thimder 
of  battle  continued  to  roll  over  the  Fatherland 
But  the  God  of  their  fathers  had  not  forsaken  the 
Germans ;  it  pleased  him  to  summon  fi-om  the 
distant  Sweden,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  by  his 
arm  to  save  the  remnantvS  of  Protestant  liberty  in 
that  country.  Thus  the  Jesuits  failed  in  their  de- 
sign of  subjugating  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  had 
to  content  themsehes  with  dominating  over  those 
portions,  unliappily  large,  of  which  the  ecclesiastical 
princes  had  given  them  possession  at  the  fii-st. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

COMMERCIAL   ENTERPRISES    AND    E.WISHMEVTS. 

England— Poland — Cardinal  Hosius— Sigismund  III.— Euin  of  Poland — Jesuit  Missions  in  the  East  Indies— Numbers 
of  their  Converts — Their  Missions  in  Abyssinia— Tlieir  Kingdom  of  Paraguay — Their  Trading  Establishments  in 
the  West  Indies — Episode  of  Father  la  Valette — Bankruptcy — Trial— Their  Constitutions  brought  to  Light- 
Banished  from  all  Popish  Kingdoms— Suppressed  by  Clement  XIY. — The  Pope  Dies  Suddenly — The  Order 
Restored  by  Pius  YII.— The  Jesuits  the  Masters  of  the  Pope. 


Of  the  entrance  of  the  Jesuits  into  England,  the 
ai-ts  they  employed,  the  disguises  they  wore,  the 
seditions  they  sowed,  the  snares  they  laid  for 
the  life  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  plots  they  con- 
cocted for  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  when  we 
come  to  narrate  the  history  of  Protestantism  in 
Great  Britain.  Meanwhile,  we  consider  their  career 
in  Poland. 

Cardinal  Hosius  opened  the  gates  of  this  countiy 
to  tlie  Jesuits.  Till  then  Poland  was  a  flourishing 
country,  united  at  home  and  powerful  abroad.  Its 
literature  and  science  during  the  half-century  pre- 
ceding had  risen  to  an  eminence  that  placed  Poland 
on  a  ])ar  with  the  most  enlightened  countries  of 
Christendom.     It  enjoyed  a  measure  of  toleration 


which  wits  then  unknown  to  most  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Foreign  Protestants  fled  to  it  as  a  refuge 
from  the  pei-secution  to  which  they  were  exjwsed 
in  their  native  land,  bringing  to  their  ado]>ted 
country  their  skill,  their  wealth,  and  their  energy. 
Its  ti-ade  increased,  and  its  towits  giew  in  popula- 
tion and  riches.  Italian,  German,  French,  and 
Scottish  Protestant  congregations  existed  at  Ci-acow, 
Vilna,  and  Posuauia.'  Such  w;is  Poland  before  the 
foot  of  Jesuit  had  touched  its  soil. 

But  from  the  hour  that  the  disciples  of  Loyola 
entei-ed  tlie  countiy  Poland  began  to  decline.  The 
Jesuits  became  supreme  at  com-t ;   the  monarch, 

'  Kiusinski,  Rise,  Progress, and  Deeline  of  the  Reformation 
in  Poland,  toI.  ii.,  p.  196;  Loud.,  i&V). 
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>igismund  III,  gave  himself  entirely  up  to  their 
ruidance  ;  no  one  could  hope  to  lise  in  the  State  -who 
lid  not  pay  court  to  them ;  the  education  of  youth 
,as  -wholly  in  their  hands,  and  the  eflects  became 
•jeedily  %-Lsible  in  the  decay  of  literature,'  and  the 
ri-owing  decrepitude  of  the  national  mind.  At 
lome  the  popular  liberties  -were  attacked  in  the 
.ersons  of  the  Protestants,  and  abroad  the  nation 
•a.s  hinnihated  by  a  foreign  policy  inspired  by  the 
lesuits,  which  drew  upon  the  country  the  contempt 
iml  hostility  of  neighbouring  powers.  These  evU 
■oui-ses  of  inti-lgue  and  faction  -within  the  country, 
md  impotent  and  aiTOgant  policy  outside  of  it,  were 
persisted  in  till  the  natural  issue  was  reached  in 
he  partition  of  Poland.  It  is  at  the  door  of  the 
results  that  the  fall  of  that  once-enlightened,  pros- 
lerous,  and  powerful  nation  is  to  be  laid. 

It  concerns  us  less  to  follow  the  Jesuits  into 
hose  countries  which  lie  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
'hristendom,  unless  in  so  far  as  their  doings  in 
hese  regions  may  help  to  throw  light  on  their 
.rinciples  and  tactics.  In  follo\TOig  their  steps 
imong  heathen  nations  and  savage  races,  it  Ls  alike 
inpossible  to  withhold  our  admiration  of  their 
>iu-ning  zeal  and  intrepid  courage,  or  our  wonder 
it  theii-  prodigiously  rapid  success.  No  sooner  had 
Jic  Jesuit  missionary  set  foot  on  a  new  shore,  or 
reached,  by  an  interpreter  it  might  be,  his  first 
-ermon  in  a  heathen  city,  than  his  converts  were  to 
l>e  counted  in  t«ns  of  thousands.  Speaking  of  their 
missions  Ln  India,  Sacchinus,  theii-  hi-storian,  says 
th-it  "  ten  thousand  men  were  baptised  in  the  space 
if  one  year."-  When  the  Jesuit  mission  to  the 
E:tst  Indies  was  set  on  foot  in  1559,  Ton-ez  pro- 
•urcd  royal  letters  to  the  Portuguese  -riceroys 
md  govemoi-s,  empowering  them  to  lend  their 
assistance  to  the  missionaries  for  the  conversion  of 
•he-  Indians.  This  shortened  the  process  wonder- 
fully. All  that  had  to  be  done  was  to  ascertain 
place  where  the  natives  were  assembled  for  some 
religious  festival,  and  surround  them  with  a  troop 
of  soldiers,  who,  -ivith  levelled  muskets,  offered 
tlieni  the  alternative  of  baptism.  The  rite  followed 
iiiiinediately  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  alternative: 
;iiid  next  day  the  baptised  wei-e  taught  tlie  sign  of 
tlie  cross.  In  this  excellent  and  summary  way  was 
the  evangelisation  of  the  island  of  Goa  effected !' 

By  similar  methods  did  they  attempt  to  plant 
the  Popish  faith  and  establish  their  o\vn  dominion 
in  Abyssinia,  and  also  at  Mozambique  (1560)  on 
ihe  opix)site  coast  of  Africa.     One  of  the  pioneers. 


Oviedo,  who  had  entered  Ethiopia,  -wrote  thus  to 
the  Pope  : — "  He  must  be  permitted  to  inform  his 
Holiness  that,  -with  the  assistance  of  500  or  600 
Portuguese  soldiers,  he  could  at  any  time  reduce 
the  Empii-e  of  Abys-sinia  to  the  obedience  of  the 
Pontificate ;  and  when  he  considered  that  it  was  a 
counti-y  surrounded  with  temtories  abounding  -with 
the  fijiest  gold,  and  promising  a  rich  har\-est  of 
souls  to  the  Church,  he  trusted  his  Holiness  would 
give  the  matter  further  consideration."'  The  Em- 
peror of  Ethiopia  was  gained  by  flatteries  and 
mii-acles  ;  a  tenable  persecution  was  raised  against 
the  native  Christians  ;  thousands  were  massacred ; 
but  at  last,  the  king  having  detected  the  authors  of 
these  barbarities  plotting  against  his  own  life  and 
throne,  they  were  ignominiously  expelled  the  country. 
Having  secured  the  territoi^  of  Paraguay,  a 
Portugue.se  possession  in  South  America,  the  Jesuits 
founded  a  kingdom  there,  and  became  its  sove- 
reigns. They  treated  the  natives  at  first  -mth 
kindness,  and  taught  them  several  useful  arts,  but 
by-and-by  they  changed  their  policy,  and,  reducing 
them  to  slavery,  compelled  them  to  labour  for  their 
benefit.  Dealing  out  to  the  Paraguayan  pea.sant 
from  the  produce  of  his  own  toil  as  much  as  would 
suSice  to  feed  and  clothe  him,  the  Fathers  laid  up 
the  rest  in  large  storehouses,  which  they  had  erected 
for  the  pxirpose.  They  kept  carefully  concealed 
from  the  knowledge  of  Europe  this  seemingly  ex- 
haustless  source  of  wealth,  that  no  one  else  might 
share  its  sweets.  They  contmued  all  the  while  to 
draw  from  it  those  vast  sums  where^vith  they 
carried  on  their  machinations  in  the  Old  World. 
With  the  gold  -wrung  from  the  Paraguayan  peasants' 
toil  they  hired  spies,  bribed  courtiei-s,  opened  new 
missions,  and  maintained  that  pomp  and  sph-ndour 
of  their  establishments  by  which  the  populace  were 
dazzled.^ 

Their  establishments  in  Brazil  formed  the  basis 
of  a  great  and  enrichmg  trade,  of  which  Santa  F6 
and  Buenos  Ayi-es  were  the  chief  depots.  But  the 
most  noted  episode  of  this  kind  in  their  history  is 
that  of  Father  Lavalette  (1756).  He  was  Visitor- 
General  and  Ai»stolic  Prefect  of  their  Jlissions  in 
the  West  Indies.  "  He  organised  oiliccs  in  St 
Domingo,  Granada,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  jind 
other  islands,  and  drew  bills  of  exchange  on  Paris, 
London,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Lyons,  Cadiz,  Legliom, 
and  Amsterdam."  His  vessels,  loaded  witli  riclics, 
eompi-ising,  besides  colonial  produce,  negro  slaves, 
" crossed  the  sea  continually.""     Tiading  on  ci-edit, 


'  Kraeinski,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  197, 198. 
-  Sacchinus,  lib.  yi.,  p.  172. 

'  Stcinmetz,   Hist,   of  the  Jctuiti,  vol.  ii.,   PP.  iO- 
Sawliinus,  lib.  iii.,  p.  129. 


*  Steinmetz.  lib.  ii.,  p.  59. 
'  Duller,  Hiit.  of  ihe  Jesuits,  pp.  135—138. 
«  A  GUmpte  of  the  Great  Stcret  Society,  p.  luii;  oJ. 
Lond.,  1872. 
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they  professed  to  give  the  property  of  the  society 
as  security.  Their  methods  of  business  were  ab- 
normal Treaties  obeyed  by  other  merchants  they 
disregai'ded.  Neutrality  laws  were  nothing  to 
them.  They  hired  ships  which  were  usetl  as  ti-aders 
or  privateers,  as  suited  them,  and  sailed  under 
whatever  flag  was  convenient.  At  last,  however, 
came  trouble  to  these  Fathere,  who  were  making, 
as  the  phrase  is,  "the  best  of  both  worlds."  The 
Brothei-s  Lioncy  and  Gouifre,  of  Mai-seiUes,  had  ac- 
cepted theii-  bills  for  a  million  and  a  half  of  li^Tes, 
to  cover  which  two  vessels  had  been  dispatched  for 
Martinique  with  merchandise  to  the  value  of  two 
millions.  Unfortunately  for  the  Fathere,  the  ships 
were  captured  at  sea  by  the  EnglisL 

The  house  of  Lioncy  andGouffre  asked  the  superior 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Mai-seilles  for  fom-  thousand  livi^s, 
as  part  payment  of  their  debt,  to  save  them  from 
bankruptcy.  The  Father  replied  that  the  society 
was  not  answerable,  Vnit  he  oifered  the  Brothers 
Lioncy  and  Gouflre  the  aid  of  their  prayers,  for- 
tified by  the  masses  which  they  were  about  to  say 
for  them.  The  masses  would  not  fill  the  coffers 
which  the  Jesiiits  had  emptied,  and  accordingly 
the  merchants  appealed  to  Parliament  craving  a 
decree  for  payment  of  the  debt.  The  appeal  was 
allowed,  and  the  Jesuits  were  condemned  to  honour 
the  bills  drawn  by  their  agent.  At  this  critical 
moment  the  General  of  the  society  died  :  delay  was 
ine^'itable  :  the  new  Genei'al  sent  all  the  funds  he 
could  raise  ;  but  before  these  supplies  could  reach 
Mai-seUles,  Lioncy  and  Gouffi-e  had  become  bank- 
nipt,  involving  in  their  misfortune  their  connections 
in  all  parts  of  France. 

Now  that  the  ruin  had  come  and  publicity  was 
inequitable,  the  Jesuits  refused  to  pay  the  debt, 
pleading  that  they  wei'e  protected  from  the  claims 
of  their  creditors  by  their  Constitutions.  The 
cause  now  came  to  a  public  hearing.  After  several 
pleas  had  been  advanced  and  abandoned,  the  Jesuits 
took  their  final  stand  on  the  argument  which, 
in  an  evil  hour  for  themselves,  they  had  put 
forth  at  fii-st  in  their  defence.  Theii'  niles,  they 
said,  forbade  them  to  trade ;  and  the  fault  of 
individual  membera  could  not  be  punished  upon 
the  order  :  they  were  sliielded  by  theu-  Constitu- 
tions. Tlie  Parliament  ordered  these  documents  to 
l>e  i)roduced.  They  had  been  kept  secret  till  now. 
They  were  laid  before  Parliament  on  the  16th  of 
Ai»ril,  1761.  The  result  was  disastrous  for  the 
Jesuits.  They  lost  their  cau.sc,  and  became  m\ich 
more  odious  than  before.  The  disclosure  revealed 
Jesuitism  to  men  as  an  organisation  V)ased  on  the 
most  iniquitous  maxims,  and  anued  with  the  most 
temble  weapons  for  the   accouiplishuient  of  theii' 


object,  which  was  to  plant  theii'  own  supremacy  On 
the  ruin  of  society.  The  Constitutions  were  one 
of  the  principal  grounds  of  the  decree  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  order  in  France,  in  1762.' 

That  political  kingdoms  and  civil  communities 
shoidd  feel  the  order  a  burden  too  hea^-y  to  1> 
borne,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  refit-ct 
that  even  the  Popes,  of  whose  throne  it  was  thf 
pillar,  have  repeatedly  decreed  its  extinct  !■ mi. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  first  bolt  in  later  tiiii>;^ 
that  fell  on  the  Jesuits  was  launched  by  the  haui  1 
of  Rome.  Benedict  IT.,  by  a  bull  issued  in  1741. 
prohibited  them  fiom  engaging  in  trade  and  makui^ 
slaves  of  the  Indians.  In  1759,  Portugal,  findiii.- 
itself  on  the  brink  of  itun  by  theii-  intrign'-. 
shook  them  off.  This  example  was  soon  follow.: 
in  France,  as  we  have  ah-eady  nairated.  E\tv. 
in  Spain,  with  all  its  devotion  to  the  Papal  Seo. 
all  the  Jesuit  establishments  were  siu'rounded.  one 
night  in  1767,  with  troops,  and  the  whole  fi-ateruit\-, 
amounting  to  7,000,  were  caught  and  shipped  off  tn 
Italy.  Immediateh'  thereafter  a  similar  expidsi.:iii 
befell  them  in  South  America.  Naples,  Malta,  aiil 
Parma  were  the  next  to  drive  them  from  theii'  sM'iL 
The  severest  blow  was  yet  to  come.  Clement  XII 1.. 
hitherto  their  firm  friend,  yielding  at  last  to  tin 
imanimous  demands  of  all  the  Roman  Catholi' 
coiu-ts.  summoned  a  secret  conclave  for  the  suppri-- 
sion  of  the  order  :  "  a  step  necessaiy,"  said  the  biii  f 
of  his  successor,  "  in  order  to  prevent  Christians 
rising  one  against  another,  and  massaciing  one  an- 
other in  the  very  bosom  of  oiu-  common  mother  tlip 
Holy  Church."  Clement  died  suddenly  the  very 
evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  concUiM-, 
Lorenzo  Ganganelli  was  elevatetl  to  the  vacant 
chair  imder  the  title  of  Clement  XIV.  Gaiii,'t 
nelli  was  studious,  learned,  of  jnu-e  morals,  ami  nf 
genuine  piety.  From  the  schoolmen  he  turned  to 
the  Fathers,  foi-saking  the  Fathers  he  gave  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  where  he 
learned  on  what  Rock  to  fix  the  anchor  of  his 
faith.  Clement  XIY.  strove  for  several  years, 
witli  honest  but  mistaken  zeal,  to  reform  the  order. 
His  effoi-ts  were  fniitless.  On  the  21st  of  Julv. 
1773,  he  issued  the  famous  biUl,  "  Dominus  ae 
Redemptor  noster,"  by  which  he  "  di8solve<l  and 
for  ever  annihilated  the  order  as  a  corpoi-ate  body," 
at  a  moment  when  it  counted  22,000  members." 

The  bull  justifies  itself  by  a  long  and  fonuidalile 
list  of  charges  against  the  Jesuits.  Had  this  accu- 
sation proceetled   from   a    Protestant  pen  it  niigli< 


'  A  Olimpse  of  the  Grfal  Secret  Society,  pp.  luriii.— li"i 
Clialotais,  Report  to  Part,  of  Bretagne. 
•  Duller,  His*,  of  Die  Jesuits,  p.  1.51. 
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we  been  regarded  as  not  free  from  exaggeration, 
lit  coming  from  the  Papal  chair  it  must  be  accepted 
s  the  sober  truth.  The  bull  of  Clement  charged 
hem  w-ith  raising  various  insuirections  and  rebel- 
ons,  with  plotting  against  bishops,  undermining 
le  regular  monastic  orders,  and  invading  pious 
i\mdations  and  corporations  of  every  sort,  not  only 
L  Eiu-ope,  but  in  Asia  and  America,  to  the  danger 
f  soids  and  the  astonishment  of  all  nations.  It 
liarged  them  with  engaging  in  trade,  and  that, 
istead  of  seeking  to  convert  the  heathen,  they  had 
lown  themselves  intent  only  on  gathering  gold 
ud  silver  and  precious  jewels.  They  had  inter- 
liated  pagan  rites  and  manners  with  Chiistian 
■liefs  and  worship  :  they  had  set  aside  the  ordi- 
inces  of  the  Church,  and  substituted  opinions 
bieh  the  apostolic  chair  had  pronounced  Junda- 
(idalhj  erroneous  and  evidently  subversive  of  good 
orals.  Tumults,  disturbances,  ■\dolences,  had 
lUowed  them  in  all  countries.  In  fine,  they 
id  broken  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  so  in- 
irably  that  the  Pontificates  of  his  predecessors, 
rban  YIIL,  Clements  IX.,  X.,  XL,  and  XII.. 
lexanders  VII.  and  VIII.,  Innocents  X.,  XI., 
ill.,  and  XIII.,  and  Benedict  XIV.,  had  been 
iissed  in  abortive  attempts  to  re-establish  the 
irmony  and  concord  which  they  had  destroyed. 

0  was  now  seen  that  the  peace  of  the  Church 
ould  never  be  restored  while  the  order  existed, 

1  id  hence  the  necessity  of  the  bull  which  dis- 
ossessed  the  Jesuits  of  "  every  office,  service,  and 
Iministration : "  took  away  from  them  "  then- 
ouses,  schools,  ho.spitalR,  estates;"  withdrew  "all 
leir  statutes,  usuages,  decrees,  customs,  and  ordi- 
ances ; "  and  pronounced  "  all  the  power  of  the 
meral.  Provincial,  Visitors,  and  every  other  head 

f  tlie  same  order,  whether  spiritual  or  secular,  to 
e  for  ever  annulled  and  suppressed."  "The  })resent 
I'dinance,"  said  the  bull,  in  conclusion,  "  shall 
?main  in  full  force  and  operation  from  henceforth 
nd  for  ever." 

Nothing  but  the  most  tremendous  necessity  could 
ave  made  Clement  XIV.  issue  this  bull.  He  knew 
ell  how  unforgiving  was  the  pride  and  how  deadly 
lie  vengeance  of  the  society,  and  he  did  not  conceal 
om  himself  tlie  penalty  he  shoidd  have  to  pay  for 
'■creeing  its  supjjression.  On  laying  down  his  pen, 
fter  having  ]>ut  his  name  to  the  bull,  he  said  to 
I  lose  aroimd  him  that  he  had  subscribed  his  death- 
■arrant.'  The  Pope  was  at  that  time  in  robu.st 
'"alth,  and  his  vigoroiis  constitution  and  temperate 

tljits  promised  a  long  life.  But  now  dark  rumours 
egan  to  be  whispered  in  Italy  that  the  Pontiff 


would  die  soon.  In  April  of  the  following  year  he 
began  to  decline  without  any  ajjparent  cause  :  his 
illness  increased  :  no  medicine  was  of  any  avail : 
and  after  lingering  in  torture  for  months,  he  died, 
September  22nd,  1774.  "Several  days  before  his 
death,"  says  Caraccioli,  "  his  bones  were  exfoliated 
and  withered  like  a  tree  which,  attacked  at  its 
roots,  mthers  away  and  throws  off  its  bark.  The 
scientific  men  who  were  called  in  to  embalm  his 
body  found  the  features  li%'id,  the  lips  black,  the 
abdomen  inflated,  the  limbs  emaciated,  and  covered 
with  violet  spots.  The  size  of  the  heart  was 
diminished,  and  all  the  muscles  were  shi-unk  up, 
and  the  spine  was  decomposed.  They  filled  the 
body  with  perfumed  and  aromatic  substances,  but 
nothing  could  dispel  the  mephitic  effluvia."' 

The  suppression  with  which  Clement  XIV.  smote 
the  Society  of  Jesus  was  eternal;  but  the  "for  ever" 
of  the  bidl  lasted  only  in  actual  deed  during  the  brief 
interval  that  elapsed  between  1773  and  1814.  That 
short  period  was  filled  up  with  the  awful  tempest 
of  the  French  Revolution — to  the  fallen  thrones 
and  desecrated  altars  of  which  the  Jesuits  pointed 
as  the  monuments  of  the  Divine  anger  at  the 
suppression  of  their  order.  Despite  the  buU  of 
Clement,  the  Jesuits  had  neither  ceased  to  exist 
nor  ceased  to  act.  Amid  the  storms  that  shook  the 
world  they  were  energetically  active.  In  revo- 
lutionary conventions  and  clubs,  in  war-councils 
and  committees,  on  battle-fields  they  were  present, 
guiding  with  unseen  but  powerful  touch  the  coiirae 
of  aflairs.  Their  maxim  is,  if  despotisms  ^^^ll  not 
ser\e  them,  to  demoralise  society  and  render  govern- 
ment impossible,  and  from  chaos  to  remodel  the 
world  anew.  Thus  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which  had 
gone  out  of  existence  before  the  Revolution,  as 
men  believed,  started  up  in  full  force  the  moment 
after,  prepared  to  enter  on  the  work  of  moulding 
and  nding  the  nations  which  had  been  chastised 
but  not  enlightened.  Scarcely  had  Pius  VII.  re- 
turned to  the  Vatican,  when,  by  a  bull  dated 
August  7th,  1814,  he  restored  the  Order  of  Jesus. 
Thaddeus  Borzodzowsky  wivs  placed  at  theii-  head. 
Once  more  the  brotherhood  stalked  abroad  in  theii- 
black  birettas.  In  no  long  time  theii-  colleges, 
seminaries,  and  novitiates  began  to  fiourish  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  Ireland  and  England  not 
excepted.  Their  numbers,  swelled  by  the  sotlalities 
of  "  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,"  "  Brothere  of  the  Chiis- 
tian Doctrine,"  and  other  societies  affiliated  with 


'  "  Sotto-scriviauio  la  nostra  morte." 


'  AU  the  world  believed  that  Clement  had  been  made 
to  drink  the  Aqua  Tofana,  a  sprinR  in  Perugia  more 
famous  than  healthful.  Some  one  has  said  that  if  Popes 
are  not  liable  t»  err,  they  are  nevertheless  Hal/U  to  sudden 
death. 
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the  order,  became  greater,  perhaps,  than  thcj  ever  Cliair  "  ended — temporarily,   at  any  rate — in  the 

were   at   any  former   period.       And  tlieii-   impor-  onshivement  of  the  Popedom,  of  which  they   in- 

tance  was  vastly   enhanced    by   the  fact  that  the  spireil  the  policy,  indited  the  decrees,  and  wielded 

contest   between    the   "Order"   and   the   "Papal  the  power. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


KESTOKATION    OF   THE    INQUISITION. 


FaUure  of  Eatisbon  Conference— What  Next  to  bo  Done  ?— Restore  the  Inquisition-Paul  III— Caraffa-Hia  History 
—Spread  of  Protestantiam  in  Italy— Juan  di  Valdez— His  Ke-unions  at  Chiaja— Peter  Martyr  VermifU— Bernar- 
dino Ochino— Galeazzo  CaraceioU— Vittoria  Colonna,  &c.— Pietro  Carnesecchi,  &c.— Shall  Naples  or  Geneva  Lead 
in  the  Keform  Movement  'i 

There  is  one  arai  of  the  Jesuits  to  which  we  have  of  the  success  that  attended  the  operations  of  the 

not  yet  advprtod.      The  weapon  that  we  refer  to  Jesuits  was  owing  to  their  use  of  it.     That  weapon 

was  not  indeed  unknown  to  fomier  times,  hut  it  was  the  Inquisition. 

had  fallen  out  of  order,  an<l  had  to  be  refurbished,  We  have  narrated  in  a  fornu-r  chapter  the  earnest 

and  ma.lo  fit  for  modern  exigencies.     No  small  part  attempt  made  at  the  Conferenee  of  Ratisbon  to  find 

88 — VOL.  II. 
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a  basis  of  conciliation  between  the  Protestant  and 
the  Popish  Churches.  The  way  had  been  paved  at 
Rome  for  this  attempted  reconcilement  of  the  two 
creeds  by  an  infusion  of  new  blood  into  the  College 
of  Cardinals.  Gaspar  Contarini,  a  senator  of 
Venice,  who  was  known  to  hold  opinions  on  the 
doctrine  of  justification  differing  very  little,  if  at 
all,  from  those  of  Luther,'  was  invested  with  the 
purple  of  the  cardinalate.  The  chaii-  of  the  Doge 
almost  within  his  reach,  Contaiini  was  induced  to 
come  to  Rome  and  devote  the  influence  of  his  high 
character  and  great  talents  to  the  doubtful  exj^eri- 
ment  of  reforming  the  Papacy.  By  his  advice, 
several  ecclesiastics  whose  sentiments  approximated 
to  his  own.  were  added  to  the  Sacred  College,  among 
others  Sadoleto,  Gioberto  C'arafia,  and  Reginald 
Pole. 

In  the  end,  these  new  elections  but  laid  a 
basis  for  a  more  determined  and  bloody  resistance 
to  Protestantism.  This  was  in  the  futiu'e  as  yet ; 
meanwhile  the  reforming  measures,  for  which  this 
change  in  the  cardinalate  was  to  pave  the  way,  were 
taken.  Deputies  were  sent  to  the  Ratisbon  Con- 
ference, with  insti-uctions  to  make  such  concessions 
to  the  Reformers  as  might  not  endanger  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Papacy,  or  strip  the  tiara 
of  its  supremacy.  The  issue  was  what  we  have 
announced  in  a  pre\ious  part  of  our  history.  When 
the  dejDuties  retiirned  fi-om  the  Diet,  and  told  Paxil 
III.  that  all  their  efiorts  to  frame  a  basis  of  agree- 
ment between  the  two  faiths  had  proved  abortive, 
and  that  there  was  not  a  couutiy  in  Christendom 
where  Protestantism  was  not  spreading,  tlie  Pope 
asked  in  alarm,  "  What  then  is  to  be  done  V  Car- 
dinal CaraSa,  and  John  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  Bishop 
of  Burgos,  to  whom  the  question  was  addressed, 
immediately  made  answer.  Re-establish  the  In- 
qiusition. 

Tlie  proposal  accorded  well  with  the  gloomy 
genius,  unbending  opinions,  and  stem  bigotiy  of 
the  men  from  whom  it  came.  CarafFa  and  Toledo 
were  old  Dominicans,  the  same  order  to  whom 
Innocent  III.  had  committed  the  working  of  the 
"  Holy  Ti-ibunal,"  when  it  was  fii-st  set  up.  Men  of 
pure  but  austere  life,  they  were  prepared  to  endure 
in  their  own  jjei-sons,  or  to  inflict  on  the  persons  of 
others,  any  amount  of  sufFering  and  pain,  rather 
tlian  jjcnnit  the  Roman  Church  to  be  overthrown. 
Re-establish  tlic  Inquisition,  said  Carafla ;  let  the 
supreme  tribunal  be  set  up  in  Rome,  ydtii  subordi- 
nate branches  ramifying  over  all  Europe.  "  Hero 
in  Rome  must  the  successors  of  Peter  destroy  all 

'  So  lie  himself  declared  on  hia  death-bed  to  Bernardino 
OcLino  in  1&12.  (Mv  Cric,  Prog.anii  Sup.  Ref.  in  Italy,  p,  220.) 


the  heresies  of  the  whole  world."  ^  The  Jesuit  his- 
torians take  care  to  tell  us  that  Carafla's  jiroposal 
was  seconded  by  a  special  memorial  fi-om  the  I 
founder  of  then-  order,  Ignatius  Loyola.  The  bull 
re-estabHshing  the  Inquisition  was  published  July 
21st,  1542. 

The  "Holy  Office"  revived  with  terrors  un- 
known to  it  in.  former  ages.  It  had  now  a  pleni- 
tude of  power.  Its  jiu-isdiction  extended  over  all 
countries,  and  not  a  man  in  all  Christendom,  how- 
ever exalted  in  rank  or  dignity,  but  was  liable  to 
be  made  answerable  at  its  bar.  The  thi-one  was  no 
protection ;  the  altar  was  no  shield  ;  withered  age 
and  blooming  youth,  matron  and  maiden,  might 
any  hour  be  seized  by  its  familiars,  and  undergo 
the  question  in  the  dark  undergi'oimd  chamber, 
where,  behind  a  table,  with  its  crucifix  and  taper, 
sat  the  inquisitor,  iis  stem  pitiless  featui'es  sur- 
moimted  by  his  black  cowl,  and  all  around  the 
instruments  of  tortm-e.  Till  the  most  secret  thought 
had  been  wrung  out  of  the  breast,  no  mercy  was  to 
be  shown.  For  the  inquisitor  to  feel  the  least  pity 
for  his  writhing  victim  was  to  debase  himsel£ 
Such  were  the  instructions  di-afted  by  Carafla. 

The  histoiy  of  the  man  who  restored  the  In- 
quisition is  one  of  great  interest,  and  more  than 
ordinary  instruction,  but  it  is  touchingly  sad. 
CaraSa  had  been  a  member  of  the  Oratoiy  of 
Divine  Love,  which  was  a  little  cii-cle  of  modei-ate 
Reformei-s,  that  held  its  sittings  in  the  Trastevere 
at  Rome,  and  occupied,  as  regarded  the  Reform  of 
the  Roman  Church,  a  position  midway  between 
the  champions  of  things  as  they  were,  and  the 
company  of  decided  atUierents  of  the  Gospel,  which 
held  its  re-unions  at  Chiaja,  in  Naples,  and  of 
which  we  shall  speak  below.  Carafla  had  "  tasted 
the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powera  of  the 
world  to  come,"  but  the  gi-acious  stirrings  of  the 
Spuit,  and  the  struggles  of  his  own  conscience,  he 
had  quelled,  and  fi-om  the  very  threshold  of  Rest 
which  he  was  seeking  in  the  Gospel,  he  had  cast 
himself  again  into  the  arms  of  an  infallible  Cliui-ch. 
With  such  a  history  it  was  not  possible  that 
Carafla  could  act  a  midcUe  part.  He  threw  liim- 
self  with  sterner  zeal  into  the  dreadful  work  of 
reviving  the  Inquisition  than  did  even  Paul  III., 
imder  wliom  ho  served,  and  whom  he  was  destined 
to  succeed.  "  Carafla,"  says  the  historian  Ranke, 
"  lost  not  a  moment  in  can-ying  this  edict  into 
execution  ;  lie  would  have  thought  it  waste  of  time 
to  wait  for  the  usual  issue  of  means  from  the  ajws- 
tolic  treasuiy,  and,  though  by  no  means  rich,  he 

^  Broniato,   Yiia  di  Paolo,  torn,  iv.,  lib.  vii.,  see.  8. 
Banke,  bk.  ii.,  sue.  6. 
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hired  a  house  for  immetliate  proceedings  at  his  o^vii 
expense ;  this  he  fitted  up  ^vith  rooms  for  the 
oflficei'S,  and  prisons  for  the  accused,  supplying  the 
latter  with  strong  Ijolts  and  locks,  with  dungeons, 
ihains,  blocks,  and  every  other  feaiful  appmtenauce 
of  his  office.  He  appointed  commissioners-general 
for  the  different  countries." ' 

The   resolution   to  restore   the  Inquisition  was 

taken  at  a  ci-itical  moment  for  Italy,  and  all  the 

countries   south  of  the   Alps.      The  da^^■n  of  the 

Protestant   day    was    breaking    around    the    very 

throne  of  the  Pope.     From  the  city  of  Ferrara  in 

the  north,  where  the  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  the 

lon-espondent  of  Cahdn,  sheltered  in  her  palace  the 

lisoiples  of  the  Gosjwl,  to  the  ancient  Parthenope, 

hich   looks  down  from  its   fig  and  aloe  covered 

leights  upon  the  calm  watei-s  of  its  bay,  the  light 

was  breaking  in  a  clearness  and  fulness  that  gave 

iromLse  that  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  pre- 

dous  darkness,  so  would  l)e  the  spleudoui-s  of  the 

omiug  day.      Distinguished   as   the   land    of  the 

Renaissance,   Italy  seemed    about    to  become  yet 

iiore  distinguished  as  the  land   of  Protestantism. 

\t  the  foot  of  Fiesole,  and   in   that  Florence   on 

hich  Cosmo  and  the  brilliant  group  of  scholare 

round  him  had  so  often  looked  down,  while  they 

dked  of  Plato,  there  were  men  who  had  learned  a 

ettcr  knowledge  than  that  which  the  Greek  sage 

ad  taught.     In  Padua,   in  Bologna,  in  Lucca,  in 

^lodena,   in   Rome,-  and  in  other  cities  of  classic 

mif,  some  of  the  tiret  families  had  embraced  the 

iospcl.    Men  of  rank  in  the  State,  and  of  eminence 

1  the  Church,  jiereons  of  mark  in  the  republic  of 

;ttei-s,   oratoi-s,   poets,   and  some  noble  ladies,  as 

uiineut  for  their  talents  as  for  theii'  birth,   were 

ot  ashamed  to  enrol  themselves  among    the  dis- 

[)le^s  of  that  faith  which  the  Lutheran  pi-inces  hiid 

onfessed    at    Augsburg,    and    which    Calvin    was 

ropagating  from  the  little  to\™  on  the  shores  of 

he   Ijeniiin,  then  begiiming  to   attract  the  notice 

f  the  world.      But  of  all  the   Protestant  gi'oups 

ow    fonuing  in  Italy,  none  equalled  in  respect  of 

rilliance   of  rank,   lustre  of  talent,  and  devotion 

I'  faith,  tliat  which  had   gathered   round  Juan  di 

iildi'z  on  the  lovely  shore  of  Na|)les. 

This  dLstinguisheil  Spaniard  had  been  forced  to 

•ivc  the  court  of  (!harles  V.  and  his  native  land 

'!■  tin:  sake  of  tin;  Guspfl.      On  the  western  arm  of 

111'   iJay  of  Naples,    hard    l)y  the  tomb   of  Virgil, 

inking  forth  on  tin;  calm  sea,  and   the  [licturcsquc 

■l^iiiil   of  Ca|)ri,  with  the  opposite  shore,  on  which 

esuvius,  with  its   jieunon  of  white  vapour  atop. 


'  Ranke,  bk.  ii.,  gee.  G. 

"  See  MvCrie,  Prog,  aiul  Si<j'j>.  Ref.  in  Italy,  chap.  3. 


kept  watch  over  the  cities  which  1,400  years  before 
it  had  wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet  of  a.shes,  and 
enclosed  in  a  tomb  of  lava,  was  placed  the  villa  of 
Valdez.  There  his  friends  often  as.sembled  to  discuss 
the  articles  of  the  Protestant  creed,  and  confirm 
one  another  in  their  adherence  to  the  Gospel. 
Among  these  was  Peter  Martyr  Venuigli,  Prior  of 
St.  Peter's  ad  aram.  In  the  wilderness  of  Ro- 
manism the  prior  had  become  parched  with  thirst, 
for  no  water  could  he  find  tliat  could  refresh  his 
sold.  Valdez  led  him  to  a  foimtain,  whereat 
Martyr  di-ank,  and  thirsted  no  more.  In  his  tiU'U 
he  zealously  led  othere  to  the  same  living  stream. 
Another  member  of  that  Protestant  band  was 
Caserta,  a  Neapolitan  nobleman.  He  had  a  yoimg 
relative,  then  wholly  absorbed  in  the  gaieties  and 
splendours  of  Naples ;  bim  Caserta  introduced  to 
Valdez.  This  was  Galeazzo  Caraccioli,  only  son  of 
the  Marquis  of  Vico,  who  embraced  the  Gospel  with 
his  whole  heart,  and  when  the  temjjest  dispei-sed  the 
bi-illiant  company  to  wliich  he  had  joined  himself, 
leaving  his  noble  palace,  his  rich  patrimony,  his 
vii-tuous  ^^ife,  his  dear  children,  and  all  his  flourish- 
ing honoui-s,  he  cleaved  to  the  cross,  and  repairing 
to  Geneva  was  there,  in  the  words  of  Calvin,  "  con- 
tent with  our  littleness,  and  lives  frugally  according 
to  the  habits  of  the  commonalty — neither  more  nor 
less  than  any  one  of  us."' 

In  1536  this  select  society  received  another 
member.  Bernardino  Ochino,  the  gi'eat  orator  of 
rtiily,  came  at  that  time  to  Naples  to  jjreach  the 
l^ent  Semions.  A  native  of  Sieima,  he  assumed  the 
cowl  of  St.  Francis,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged 
for  the  frock  of  the  more  rigid  order  of  the  Capu- 
chins. He  was  so  eloquent  that  Charles  V.  said  of 
him,  "  That  man  is  enough  to  make  the  stones  weep." 
His  discoiu-ses  were  impregnated  with  the  great 
principles  of  the  Protcstjint  faith,  and  his  eloquence 
tlrew  ov(;r\vhclming  crowils  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Giovanni  Maggiore,  whei-e  he  was  now  preaching. 
His  accession  to  the  society  around  Valdez  gave  it 
great  atlditiomil  strength,  for  the  jjreacher  was  daily 
scattering  the  seeds  of  Di\ine  truth  among  tlie 
common  people.  And  not  among  these  only,  for 
persons  of  all  ranks  ci'owded  to  hear  the  eloquent 
Capuchin.  Among  his  audiiaice  might  bo  .seen  Giulia 
de  Gonziiga,  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Trajctto,  reputtnl 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Italy,  and,  what  was 
higlu-r  prai.se,  one  of  the  most  hnnd)le  and  sinceie  of 
its  Christians.  And  there  was  Vittoria  Colouiia, 
Marchioness  of  Peseuro,  al.so  renowned  for  the  love- 
liness of  lier  person,  and  not  less  ix>nowned  for  her 
talents  and  vii"tues.     And  there  waa  Pietro  Came- 

'^  Calvin,  Comment,  oil  1st  CoiiiiiWaiw— Dedication. 
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secchi,  a  patrician  of  Florence,  and  a  former  secretary 
of  Clement  VII.,  now  a  disciple,  and  afterwards  to 
be  a  martyr,  of  the  Gospel.  Such  were  the  illus- 
trious men  and  the  high-born  women  that  formed 
this  Protestant  propaganda  in  Naples.  It  compre- 
hended elements  of  power  which  promised  biilliant 
results  in  the  futiu'e.  It  formed  a  galaxy  of  i-ank, 
talent,  oratoiy,  genius,  and  tact,  adapted  to  all 
classes  of  the  nation,  and  constituted,  one  would 
have  thought,  such  an  organisation  or  "  Bureau  "  as 
was  siu'e  to  originate,  and  in  due  time  accomplish, 
the  Reformation  of  Italy.  The  ravages  the  Gothic 
nations  had  inflicted,  and  the  yet  gi-eater  ravages  of 
the  Papacy,  were  on  the  point  of  being  repaii'ed,  and 
the  physical  loveliness  which  Italy  had  known  in 
her  fii'st  days,  and  a  moral  beauty  gi-eater  than  she 
had  ever  known,  were  about  to  be  restored  to  her. 
It  was  during  those  same  yeai-s  that  Calvin  was 
beginning  his  laboui-s  at  Geneva,  and  fighting  with 
the  Pantheistic  Libertines  for  a  seciu-e  foothold 
on  which  to  place  his  Reformation,  that  this  little 
phalanx  of  devoted  Protestant  chamjjions  was 
formed  on  the  shore  of  Naples. 

Of  the  two  movements,  the  southern  one  appeared 
at  that  hoiir  by  much  the  more  hopeful.  Contem- 
plated from  a  human  point  of  Aaew,  it  had  all 
the  elements  of  success.  Here  the  flower  of  an 
ancient  nation  was  gathering  on  its  own  soil  to  es.say 
the  noble  task  of  evoking  into  a  second  development 
those  mighty  energies  which  had  long  slumbered, 
but  were  not  dead,  in  the  bosom  of  a  race  that  had 
given  ai"ts  and  lettei-s  and  civilisation  to  the  West. 
Every  needful  power  and  gift  was  present  in  the 


little  company  here  confederate  for  the  glorious 
enterprise.  Though  small  in  numbers  this  little  host 
was  great  in  names,  comprehending  as  it  did  men 
of  ancient  lineage,  of  noble  birth,  of  great  wealth,  of 
accomplished  scholarehip,  of  poetical  genius,  and  of 
pojjular  eloquence.  They  coidd  appeal,  moreover, 
to  a  j)ast  of  renoNvn,  the  ti-aditions  of  which  had  not 
yet  jierished,  and  the  memory  of  which  might  be 
helpful  in  the  straggle  to  shake  ofi'  the  yoke  of  the 
present.  These  were  surjsassing  advantages  com- 
pared with  the  conditions  of  the  movement  at 
Geneva — a  little  town  which  had  borrowed  gloiy 
from  neither  letters  nor  arms ;  with  a  population 
rade,  lawless,  and  insolent ;  a  diminutive  territoiy, 
overshadowed  on  all  sides  by  powerfid  and  hostile 
monarchs,  who  stood  ^\•ith  arm  uplifted  to  stiike 
down  Protestantism  shoidd  it  here  raise  its  head ; 
and,  most  discouraging  of  all,  the  movement 
was  guided  by  but  one  man  of  note,  and  he  a 
stranger,  an  exile,  without  the  prestige  of  birth,  or 
rank,  or  wealtL  The  movement  at  Geneva  cannot 
succeed  ;  that  at  Naples  cannot  fail :  so  would  we 
have  said.  But  the  battle  of  Protestantism  was  not 
to  the  strong.  The  world  needs  to  have  the  lesson 
often  repeated,  that  it  is  the  truth  of  principles  and 
not  the  gi-andeiu'  of  names  that  gives  assiu-ance  of 
\'ictory.  The  young  vine  planted  beneath  the  towers 
of  the  ancient  Parthenope,  and  which  was  shooting- 
forth  so  hopefully  in  the  golden  air  of  that  classic 
region,  was  to  wither  and  die,  while  that  which  had 
taken  root  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  AIjjs  was  to 
expand  amid  the  rude  blasts  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains, and  stretch  its  boughs  over  Cluistendom. 
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The  re-establishment  of  the  Inquisition  settled  the 
C|uest,ion  of  the  Reformation  of  Itidy.  Tlic  country, 
struck  with  this  blow  as  it  was  lifting  itself  up,  in. 
stantly  fell  back  into  the  old  gulf.  It  had  become 
suddenly  apparent  that  religious  reform  must  be 
won  with  a  gi-eat  fight  of  sufleriiig,  and  Italy  had 
not  iitrengtli  to  press  on  through  chains,  and  dun- 


geons, and  scaffolds  to  the  goal  she  wished  to  reach. 
The  prize  was  glorious,  she  saw,  Imt  tlie  price  was 
gi-eat.  Pallavicino  liim  confessed  that  it  wa-i^  the 
Inquisition  that  saved  Italy  from  lapsing  into  Pro- 
testantism.' 


>  Iitoria  Cone.  Trent,  lib.  xiv.,  cap.  9. 
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The  religious  question  bad  divided  the  Italians  of 
hat  day  into  three  classes.  The  bulk  of  the  nation 
lad  not  thought  on  the  question  at  all,  and  har- 
oured  no  pm-pose  of  leaving  the  Church  of  Rome. 
0  them  the  restoration  of  the  Inquisition  had  no 
•rrors.  There  was  another  and  large  class  who 
ad  abandoned  Rome,  but  who  had  not  clearness  to 
•  Ivance  to  the  open  profession  of  Protestantism, 
rhey  were  most  to  be  pitied  of  all  should  they  fell 
ito  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors,  seeing  they  were 
oo  undecided  either  to  decliue  or  to  face  the  hoiTors 
f  the  Holy  Office.  The  third  class  were  in  no 
loubt  as  to  the  eoui"se  they  must  pureue.  They 
oil  Id  not  return  to  a  Chiu-ch  which  they  held  to  be 
uperstitious,  and  they  had  no  alternative  before 
hem  but  provide  for  theii-  safety  by  flight,  or  await 
If  ath  amid  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition.  The  con- 
ternation  was  great ;  for  the  Protestants  had  not 
reamed  of  theii-  enemies  having  recourse  to  such 
iolent  measures.  Numbers  fled,  and  these  fugi- 
ives  were  to  be  found  in  every  city  of  Switzerland 
nd  Germany.'  Among  these  was  Bernardino 
)ehino,  on  whose  eloquent  orations  all  ranks  of  his 
ountrymen  had  been  hanging  but  a  few  months 
efore,  and  in  whose  audience  the  emperor  himself 
light  be  seen  when  he  ■\'isited  Italy.  Not,  how- 
ver,  tUl  he  had  been  sei-ved  with  a  citation  from 
he  Holy  Oflice  at  Rome  ilid  Ochino  make  his 
scape.  Flight  was  almost  as  bitter  as  death  to  the 
rator.  He  was  leaving  behind  him  the  scene  of 
lose  brilliant  triumpLs  which  he  could  not  hope 
0  renew  on  a  foreign  soil.  Pausing  on  the  sum- 
uit  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  he  devoted  a  few 
loraenta  to  these  feelings  of  regret  which  were  so 
atural  on  abandoning  so  much  that  he  could  not 
ope  ever  again  to  enjoy.  He  then  went  for- 
ward to  Geneva.  But,  alas  !  the  best  days  of  the 
lo<luent  monk  were  past.  At  Geneva,  Ochino's 
i<ws  became  tainted  and  obscured  with  the  new 
hilosojjhy,  which  was  beginning  to  aii-  itself  at  that 
oinig  school  of  pantheism. 

Peter  Martyr  Vei-migli  soon  followed.  He  was 
•residing  over  the  convent  of  his  order  in  Lucca, 
ih.-n  the  storm  came  with  such  sudden  violence, 
le  spt  his  house  in  order  and  fled ;  but  it  was  dis- 
')vrrcd  after  lie  was  gone  that  the  heresy  remained 
Itlidugh  the  heretic  had  escaped,  his  opinions  having 
'■en  embraced  by  many  of  the  Luccose  monks, 
lie  same  was  found  to  be  the  ca.se  with  the  order 
I)  which  Ochino  belonged,  the  Capuchins  namely, 
lid  the  Pope  at  first  meditated,  as  the  only  cure,  the 
iippiossion  of  botli  orders.  Peter  Martyr  went  iilti- 
iiat<'ly  to  Strasburg,  and  a  place  was  found  for  him 

'  Eanke,  bk.  ii.,  sec.  C,  p.  157 ;  Lond.,  1&17. 


in  its  university,  where  his  lamp  continued  to  bm-n 
clearly  to  the  close.  Juan  di  Valdez  died  before 
the  tempest  burst,  which  drove  beyond  the  Alps  so 
many  of  the  distinguished  group  that  had  formed 
itself  around  him  at  PausUippo,  and  saw  not  tho 
evil  days  which  came  on  his  adopted  country.  But 
the  majority  of  those  who  had  embraced  the  Pro- 
testant faith  were  unable  to  escape.  They  were 
immured  in  the  prisons  of  the  various  Holy  Oflices 
throughout  Italy ;  some  were  kept  in  dark  cells  for 
years,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  recant,  others 
were  quickly  relieved  by  martyrdom.  The  restorer 
of  the  Inquisition,  the  once  reforming  CaraflTa, 
mounted  the  Papal  chair,  under  the  name  of  Paul 
IV.  The  rigours  of  the  Holy  Oflice  were  not  likely 
to  be  relaxed  under  the  new  Pope ;  but  twenty 
years  were  needed  to  enable  the  torture  and  the 
stake  to  annihilate  the  Protestants  of  Italy.- 

Of  those  who  sviffered  martyrdom  we  shall  men- 
tion only  two — Mollio,  a  Bolognese  professor, 
renowned  throughout  Italy  for  his  learning  and 
his  pure  life ;  and  Tisserano,  a  native  of  Perugia. 
On  the  15tli  of  September,  1553,  an  assembly  of 
the  Inquisition,  consisting  of  six  cardinals  with 
their  episcopal  assessors,  was  held  with  great  pomp 
at  Rome.  A  train  of  prisoners,  with  burning 
tapers  ia  their  hands,  was  led  in  before  the  tribunal. 
All  of  them  recanted  save  MoUio  and  Tisserano. 
On  leave  being  given  them  to  speak,  Mollio  broke 
out,  says  MX'rie,  "  in  a  strain  of  bold  and  fervid 
invective,  which  chained  them  to  theii'  seats,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  cut  them  to  the  quick."  He 
rebuked  his  judges  for  their  lewdness,  their  avarice, 
and  theii-  blood-thirsty  ciiielty,  and  concluded  as 
follows :— "  'Wherefore  I  appeal  from  your  sentence, 
and  simimon  you,  cniel  tyrants  and  murderera,  to 
answer  before  the  judgment>seat  of  Christ  at  tho 
last  day,  where  your  pompous  titles  and  gorgeous 
ti-appings  will  not  dazzle,  nor  your  guards  antl 
torturing  apparatus  teiTify  us.  And  in  testimony 
of  this,  take  back  that  which  you  have  given  me.' 
In  saying  this,  he  threw  the  flaming  torch  which 
he  held  in  his  hand  on  the  gi-ound,  and  extin- 
guished it.  Galled,  and  gnashing  upon  him  with 
their  teeth,  like  the  persecutor  of  the  fii-st  Christian 
martyrs,  the  cardinals  ordered  Mollio,  together  with 
his  companion,  who  approved  of  the  testimony  he 
had  borne,  to  instiint  execution.  They  were  con- 
veyed, accordingly,  to  the  Campo  del  Fior,  where 
they  died  with  the  most  ]iious  foi-titude."  ' 

Tlie  eight  years  that  elapsed  l^etwccn  1534  and 
1542  ai-e  notable  ones  in  the  annals  of  Protestant 
Christianity.     That  epoch  witnessed   the   bu-th  of 

'  McCrie,  p.233;  Edin.,  :833.        '  Ibid.,  pp.  318-320. 
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three  movements,  wliicli  were  destined  to  stamp 
a  character  upon  the  future  of  Europe,  and  power- 
fully to  modifj'  the  conflict  then  in  progi'ess  in 
C'hi-istendom.  In  1534:  the  Jesuits  recorded  their 
first  vow  in  the  Church  of  Montmai-tre,  in  Paiis. 
In    15-10   their  society  wjxs  regularly  launched   by 


earth,  and  that  never  does  an  agency  start  up  to 
destroy  the  world,  but  there  is  set  over  against  it  a 
yet  more  powerful  agency  to  convert  the  evil  it 
would  inflict  into  good. 

It  Ls  one  of  these  gi-eat  epochs  at  which  we  have 
arrived.    Jesuitii^m,  the  consummation  of  en-or — the 


the  Papal  edict.  In  1542,  Paul  III.  issued  the 
bull  for  the  re-establi.shment  of  the  Inquisition  ; 
and  in  1541,  Calvin  returned  to  Geneva,  to  prepare 
tliat  spiritual  army  lliat  wa.s  to  wage  battle  with 
Jesuitism  backed  by  the  Inquisition.  The  meeting 
of  these  dates — the  contempoi-aneoHS  rise  of  these 
three  instrumentalities,  is  suffidently  striking,  and 
is  one  of  the  many  jiroofs  which  we  meet  in  liistory 
that  there  is  an  Kye  watching  all  that  is  done  on 


Inquisition,  the  ma.ximum  ot  force,  .st;ind  up  ami 
array  themselves  against  a  now  fully  developed  Pii  - 
testantism.  In  following  the  ste]is  of  the  combiitanl.';, 
we  shall  bi'  leil  in  succession  to  the  mountains  of  tin- 
W.'ddeiiscs,  to  the  cities  of  France,  to  tlie  .swunip-- 
of  Holland,  to  the  ])lains  of  Germany,  to  Italy,  t. 
Spain,  to  England  and  Scotland.  Round  the  wliuli' 
of  Christendom  will  roll  the  tide  of  this  groat  Imtth. 
casting   down   one   nation    into    the   darkncw   I't 
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slaverj',  and  lifting  up  another  into  the  gloiy  of 
fi-eedom,  and  causing  the  gigantic  crimes  of  the  })er- 
secutor  and  the  despot  to  be  forgotten  in  the  excel- 
ling splendour  of  the  patriot  and  the  martyr.  Tliis 
is  the  struggle  with  the  record  of  which  we  shall, 
pi-esently  be  occupied.  Meanwhile  we  proceed  to 
describe  one  of  those  few  Inquisitions  that  remain 
to  this  day  in  almost  the  identical  state  in  which 
they  existed    when    the    Holy    Office    wa.s    being 


genius,  meet  one  at  every  step.      We  shall  fii-st 
describe  the  Cfuunber  of  Torture} 

The  house  so  called  immediately  adjoins  the 
Imperial  Castle,  which  from  its  lofty  .site  looks  down 
on  the  city,  whose  Gothic  towel's,  scxilptured  fi-onts, 
and  curiously  ornamented  gables  are  seen  coveriug 
both  banks  of  the  Pegnitz,  which  rolls  below.  Tlie 
house  may  have  been  the  guard-room  of  the  castle. 
It  derives  its  name,  the  Torture-chamber,  not  from 


MOLLIO    THllOWINU    DOWN    HIS   TOUCH    BEFORE   THE    INQUISITION. 


vigorously  worked.  This  will  enable  us  to  reali.se 
more  vividly  the  ten-or  of  that  weapon  whicli  Paul 
III.  )>rci>arcd  for  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
Divine  iwwer  of  that  faith  which  enabled  the  confes- 
801-s  of  the  Gospel  to  withstand  and  triumph  over  it. 
Turn  we  now  to  the  town  of  Nuremberg, 
in  Bavaria.  The  zeal  with  which  Duke  Albert, 
the  sovereign  of  Bavaria,  entered  into  the  restora- 
tion of  Roman  Catholicism,  we  have  already 
narrated.  To  further  the  movement,  he  provided 
evei-y  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  his  dominions  with 
a  Holy  Office,  and  the  Inquisition  of  Nuremberg 
still  rcmaias — an  anomalous  and  horrible  monu- 
ment in  the  midst  of  a  city  where  the  memorials  of 
an  exquisite  art,  and  the  creations  of  an  unrivalled 


the  fiict  that  the  torture  was  here  inflicted,  but 
because  into  this  one  chamber  li;»s  been  collected  a 
complete  set  of  the  instruments  of  tortui-e  gleaned 
from  the  various  Inqui.sitions  that  formerly  exist«<l 
in  Bavaria.  A  glance  suffices  to  show  the  whole 
dreatlful  appai'atus  by  which  the  atlherents  of 
Rome  sought  to  maintiiin  her  dogmas.  I'laced  next 
to  the  door,  and  gi-eeting  the  sight  as  one  entere, 
is  a  collection  of  hideous  masks.  Tlieso  represent 
creatures  monstrous  of  shape,  and   malignant  and 

'  Tlie  Autlior  was  conducted  over  the  Inquisition  at 
Nuromborg  in  Scptoinbor,  1871,  and  wrote  the  description 
given  of  it  in  tlie  text  immediately  thereafter  on  the 
spot.  Others  must  have  seen  it,  but  ho  knoirs  of  n* 
one  who  has  deeeribcd  it. 
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fiendisli  of  nat\u-e.  It  is  in  beliolding  them 
that  we  begin  to  perceive  how  subtle  was  the 
geniiis  that  cle\Tsed  this  system  of  coercion,  and 
that  it  took  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  of  the 
victim  into  account.  In  gazing  on  them,  one  feels 
as  if  he  had  suddenly  come  into  polluting  and 
debasing  society,  and  had  sunk  to  the  same  moral 
level  with  the  creatures  here  figured  before  hiTn 
He  suffers  a  conscious  abatement  of  dignity  and 
fortitude.  The  persecutor  had  calculated,  doubtless, 
that  the  effect  produced  upon  the  mind  of  his 
Wctim  by  these  dreadful  apparitions,  would  be 
that  he  woidd  become  morally  relaxed,  and  less 
able  to  sustain  his  cause.  Unless  of  strong  mind, 
indeed,  the  imforttinate  piisoner,  on  entering  such  a 
place,  and  seeing  himself  encompassed  with  such 
imearthly  and  hideous  shapes,  must  have  felt  as  if 
he  were  the  vile  heretic  which  the  persecutor 
styled  him,  and  as  if  already  the  infernal  den  had 
opened  its  poi-tals,  and  sent  forth  its  venomous 
swarms  to  bid  him  welcome.  Yourself  accm-sed, 
with  accursed  beings  are  you  henceforth  to  dwell — 
such  was  the  silent  language  of  these  abhorred 
images. 

We  pass  on  into  the  chamber,  where  more  dread- 
ful sights  meet  our  gaze.  It  is  hung  round  and 
roimd  with  instruments  of  torture,  so  numerous 
that  it  would  take  a  long  while  even  to  name  them, 
and  so  diverse  that  it  would  take  a  much  longer 
time  to  describe  them.  "We  must  take  them  in 
groups,  for  it  were  hopeless  to  think  of  going  over 
them  one  by  one,  and  particulai-ising  the  mode  in 
which  each  operated,  and  the  ingenuity  and  art 
with  which  idl  of  them  have  been  adapted  to  their 
hoirible  end.  There  were  in.sti-uments  for  com- 
pressing the  fingei-s  till  the  bones  should  be  squeezed 
to  splintei-s.  There  were  instiiiments  for  probing 
below  the  finger-nails  tiU  an  exquisite  pain,  like  a 
burning  fire,  would  run  along  the  nerves.  There 
wore  iiLstruments  for  tearing  out  the  tongue,  for 
scooping  out  the  eyes,  for  gi-ubbing-up  the  eai-s. 
There  were  bimches  of  iron  cords,  with  a  spiked 
circle  at  the  end  of  every  whip,  for  tearing  the  flesh 
from  the  back  tiU  bone  and  sinew  were  laid  bare. 
There  were  iron  cases  for  the  legs,  which  were 
tightened  upon  the  limb  placed  in  them  by  means 
of  a  screw,  till  flesh  and  bone  were  rc<liiced  to  a 
jelly.  Tliere  were  cradles  set  full  of  sharp  spikes, 
in  which  victims  were  laid  and  rolled  from  .-cide  to 
side,  the  wretched  occup.ant  being  pierewl  at  each 
movement  of  the  machine  with  innumerable  sharp 
points.  There  were  iron  ladles  with  long  handles, 
for  holding  molten  lead  or  boiling  pitch,  to  be 
poured  down  the  throat  of  the  victim,  and  convert 
hia  body  into  a  burning  cauldron.  There  were  frames 


with  holes  to  admit  the  hands  and  feet,  so  con- 
trived that  the  person  put  into  them  had  his  body 
bent  into  unnatiu-al  and  painful  positions,  and  the 
agony  grew  greater  and  greater  by  moments,  and  yet 
the  man  did  not  die.  There  were  chestfiils  of  small 
but  most  ingeniously  constructed  instruments  for 
pinching,  probing,  or  tearing  the  more  sensitive 
pai-ts  of  the  body,  and  continuing  the  pain  up  to 
the  very  verge  where  reason  or  life  gives  wav.  On 
the  floor  and  waUs  of  the  apartment  were  other 
and  larger  insti-uments  for  the  same  fearful  end 
■ — lacerating,  mangling,  and  agonising  living  menj 
hut  these  we  shall  meet  in  other  dungeons  we  are 
yet  to  visit. 

The  first  impression  on  entering  the  chamber  was 
one  of  bewildering  horror  ;  a  confused  procession  of 
mangled,  mutilated,  agonising  men,  speechless  in 
their  great  woe,  the  flesh  peeled  fiom  off  their  livid 
sinews,  the  sockets  where  eyes  had  been,  hollow 
and  empty,  seemed  to  pass  before  one.  The  most 
dreadfid  scenes  which  the  gi-eat  genius  of  Dante  has 
imagined,  appeared  tame  in  comparison  with  the 
spectral  groups  which  this  chamber  summoned  up. 
The  first  impulse  was  to  escape,  lest  images  of 
pain,  memories  of  tormented  men,  who  were  made 
to  die  a  himdred  deaths  in  one,  should  take  hold  of 
one's  mind,  never  again  to  be  effaced  from  it 

The  things  we  have  been  surveying  are  not  the 
mere  models  of  the  instiiiments  made  use  of  in  the 
Holy  Ofiicej  they  ai-e  the  veritable  instruments 
themselves.  We  see  before  us  the  actual  imple- 
ments by  which  himch-eds  and  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  many  of  them  saints  and  confessors  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  were  torn,  and  mangled,  and  slain. 
Tliese  ten-ible  realities  the  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century  had  to  fiice  and  endure,  or  renoimce  the 
hope  of  the  life  eternal.  Painful  they  were  to  flesh 
and  blood — nay,  not  even  endurable  by  flesh  and 
blootl  unless  sustained  by  the  Spii-it  of  the  mighty 
God. 

We  leave  the  Torture-chamlx-r  to  visit  the  In- 
quisition proper.  We  go  ejxstward,  alwut  half  a 
mile,  keeping  close  to  the  northern  waU  of  the  city, 
till  we  come  to  an  old  tower,  stylcfl  in  the  common 
parlance  of  Nuremberg  the  Max  Tower.  We  pull 
the  bell,  the  iron  handle  and  chain  of  which  are 
seen  susjwnded  beside  the  door-post.  Tlie  cicerone 
api>ears,  ciirrying  a  bunch  of  key.<!,  a  lantem.  and 
some  half-dozen  candles.  Tlie  lantem  is  to  show  iw 
our  way,  and  the  caudles  are  for  the  pur)X)se  of 
being  lighted  and  .stuck  uj)  at  the  turnings  in  the 
dark  underground  jia-s-sages  wliich  we  are  about  to 
traverse.  Should  mischance  iK-fall  our  lantern,  these 
tapers,  like  Ixvicon-li^hts  in  a  narrow  creek,  will 
pilot  us  safely  back  into  the  day.     The  cicerone. 
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selecting  the  largest  from  the  bunch  of  keys,  inserts 
it  in  the  lock  of  the  massy  poi-tal  before  which  we 
stand,  bolt  after  bolt  is  tiirned,  and  the  door,  -with 
hoai-se  hea-^'y  groan  as  it  turns  on  its  hinge,  opens 
slowly  to  us.  We  begin  to  descend.  We  go  down 
one  flight  of  steps ;  we  go  down  a  second  flight ;  we 
descend  yet  a  third.  And  now  we  pause  a  moment. 
The  darkness  is  intense,  for  here  never  Ciime  the 
faintest  glimmer  of  day ;  but  a  gleam  thrown  for- 
wai-d  from  the  lantern  showed  ils  that  we  were 
amved  at  the  entrance  of  a  horizontal,  narrow  pas- 
sage. We  could  see,  by  the  flickering  of  the  light 
upon  its  sides  and  roof,  that  the  conidor  we  wei-e 
traversing  was  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  We  had  gone 
only  a  few  paces  when  we  were  brought  up  before 
a  massy  door.  As  far  as  the  dim  Light  sei-ved  us, 
we  coidd  see  the  door,  old,  powdery  -svith  dust,  and 
partly  worm-eaten.  Passing  in,  the  corridor  con- 
tinued, and  we  went  forward  other  thi-ee  paces  or 
so,  when  we  found  ourselves  before  a  second  door. 
We  opened  and  shut  it  behind  vis  as  we  did  the  first. 
Again  we  began  to  thread  our  way  :  a  thii-d  door 
stopped  us.  We  opened  and  closed  it  in  like  manner. 
Every  step  was  can-ying  us  deeper  into  the  heart  of 
the  rock,  and  multiplying  the  baniers  between  us 
and  the  upper  world.  We  were  shut  in  with  the 
thick  darkness  and  the  awfid  silence.  We  began  to 
realise  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  some 
unhappy  disciple  of  the  Gospel,  sui-piised  by  the 
familiai-s  of  the  Holy  Ofiice,  led  through  the  mid- 
night streets  of  Niu-emberg,  conducted  to  Max 
Tower,  led  do-vvu  flight  after  flight  of  stairs,  and 
along  this  horizontal  shaft  in  the  rock,  and  at  every 
few  paces  a  massy  door,  with  its  locks  and  bolts, 
closing  behind  him  !  He  must  have  felt  how  utterly 
he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  pity  and  himian 
aid.  No  ciy,  however  piercing,  could  reach  the  ear 
of  man  through  these  roofs  of  rock.  He  wa.s  en- 
tii-ely  in  the  power  of  those  who  had  brought  him 
thither. 

At  last  we  came  to  a  side-door  in  the  naiTow 
passage.  We  halted,  applied  the  key,  and  the  door, 
with  its  ancient  mould,  creaking  harshly  as  if 
moving  on  a  huige  long  disused,  opened  to  let  us  in. 
We  found  ourselves  in  a  rather  roomy  chamber,  it 
might  be  about  twelve  feet  square.  This  was  the 
Chamber  of  Question.  Along  one'sido  of  the  apart- 
ment ran  a  low  platfomi.  Tliere  sat  of  old  the  in- 
quisitors, three  in  number — the  firet  a  ili\Tne,  the 
second  a  casuist,  and  the  third  a  civilian.  The  only 
occupant  of  that  ])latfonn  was  the  crucittx,  or  imago 
of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross,  which  still  remained. 
Tlie  six  candles  that  usually  burned  before  the 
"  holy  Fathere  "  were,  of  course,  extinguished,  but 
our  Lrntoni  supplied  their  place,  and  showed  us  the 


grim  fimii-shings  of  the  apartment.  In  the  middle 
was  the  horizontal  rack  or  bed  of  tortm-e,  on 
which  the  victim  was  stretched  till  bone  started 
from  bone,  and  his  dislocated  frame  became  the 
seat  of  agony,  which  was  suspended  only  when  it 
had  reached  a  pitch  that  threatened  death. 

Leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  chamber  was  the 
upright  rack,  which  Ls  simpler,  but  as  an  instrument 
of  torture  not  less  efiectual,  than  the  horizontal  one. 
There  was  the  U'on  chain  which  wound  over  a 
pulley,  and  hauled  up  the  victim  to  the  vaulted 
roof;  and  there  were  the  two  great  stone  weights 
which,  tied  to  his  feet,  and  the  u-on  cord  let  go, 
brought  him  down  with  a  jerk  that  dislocated  his 
limbs,  while  the  spiky  rollers,  which  he  grazed  iu 
his  descent,  cut  into  and  excoriated  his  back,  leading 
his  body  a  bloody,  dislocated  mass.' 

Here,  too,  was  the  cradle  of  which  we  have  made 
mention  above,  amply  garnished  within  with  cruel 
knobs,  on  which  the  suflerer,  tied  hand  and  foot, 
was  thrown  at  every  movement  of  the  machine,  to 
be  bruised  aU  over,  and  brought  forth  discolom-ed, 
swollen,  bleeding,  but  still  living. 

All  roimd,  ready  to  hand,  were  hung  the  minor 
instraments  of  torture.  There  were  screws  and 
thumbkins  for  the  fingers,  spiked  collars  for  the 
neck,  iron  boots  for  the  legs,  gags  for  the  mouth, 
cloths  to  cover  the  face,  and  pei-mit  the  slow  perco- 
lation of  water,  drop  by  thop,  down  the  throat  of 
the  pei-son  vmdergomg  this  form  of  tortui-e.  There 
were  rollers  set  round  ^\'itll  spikes,  for  bruising  the 
arms  and  back;  thei-e  were  u-on  scoui'ges,  pincers, 
and  tongs  for  tearing  out  the  tongue,  slitting  the  nose 
and  ears,  and  otherwise  disfiguring  and  mangling 
the  body  till  it  was  honible  and  hon-ifying  to  look 
upon  it.  There  were  other  things  of  which  an  ex- 
pert only  could  tell  the  name  and  the  u-se.  Had 
these  instruments  a  tongue,  and  could  the  history  of 
this  chamber  be  witten,  how  a\vful  the  tale  ! 

We  shall  suppose  that  all  tins  has  been  gone 
through  ;  that  the  confessor  has  been  stretched  on 
the  bed  of  torture;  has  been  gashed,  broken, 
mangled,  and  yet,  by  power  given  him  from  above, 
lias  not  denied  his  Saviour:  he  has  been  "tortiu-ed 
not  acceptmg  deliverance:"  what  further  punish- 
ment has  the  Holy  Oflice  in  reserve  for  those  from 
whom  its  torments  have  failed  to  extort  a  recanta- 
tion? Tliese  dreiwlful  diuigeons  furnish  us  with 
the  means  of  answering  this  question. 

We  return  to  the  naiTOW  passage,  and  go  forward 
a  little  -way.      Every  few  paces  there  comes  a  door, 

'  The  Author  has  described  with  greater  minuteness 
tliu  liorizontal  and  uprik'Ht  racks  in  his  account  of  the 
aiingeons  undurnoatli  tlu'  'i'own-housu  of  Nux-embcrg. 
(Sue  aiiif,  bk.  ix.,  chap.  5,  p.  501.) 
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originaUy  strong  ivnd  miiss^v,  and  garnislied  with 
great  ii-on  knobs  hut  now  old  and  mouldy,  and 
creaking  when  opened  with  a  noise  painfully  loud 
in  the  deep  stillness.  The  windings  are  numerous, 
but  at  everv  tnrning  of  the  passage  a  lighted 
candle  is  placed,  lest  peradventure  the  way  should 
be  missed,  and  the  road  back  to  tJie  li^-ing  world  be 
lost  for  ever.  A  few  steps  are  taken  downwards, 
very  cautiously,  for  a  lantern  can  barely  show  the 
ground.  Here  there  is  a  vaulted  chamber,  entii-ely 
dug  out  of  the  li\'ing  rock,  except  the  roof,  which 
is  formed  of  he^vn  stone.  It  contains  an  iron 
image  of  the  Vii-gin ;  and  on  the  opposite  wall, 
suspended  by  an  iron  hook,  i.s  a  lamp,  which  when 
lighted  shows  the  goodly  proportions  of  "  Oiu- 
Lady."  On  the  instant  of  touching  a  spring  the 
image  flings  open  its  arms,  which  resemble  the 
doors  of  a  cupboaixl,  and  which  are  seen  to  be  stuck 
full  on  the  inside  with  poignards,  each  about  a  foot 
in  length.  Some  of  these  knives  are  so  placed  as  to 
enter  the  eyes  of  those  whom  the  image  enfolded 
in  its  embrace,  others  are  set  so  ;is  to  penetrate 
the  ears  and  brain,  othei"s  to  pierce  the  breast,  and 
others  again  to  gore  the  abdomen. 

The  person  who  had  passed  through  the  teirible 
ordeal  of  the  Question-chamber,  but  had  made  no 
recantation,  would  be  led  along  the  tortuous  ])a,s- 
sage  by  which  we  had  come,  and  ushered  into  this 
vault,  where  the  first  object  that  would  ■iveet  his 
eye,  the  pale  light  of  the  lamp  fidling  cu  it.  would 


be  the  ii'on  Virgin.  He  would  be  bidden  to  stand 
right  in  front  of  the  image.  The  spiing  would  be 
touched  by  the  executioner — the  Vii-gin  would  fling 
open  her  arms,  and  the  wretched  victim  would 
straightway  be  forced  ■nnthin  them.  Another  spiing 
was  then  touched — the  Vii'gin  closed  upon  her 
^•ictim ;  a  strong  wooden  beam,  fastened  at  one 
end  to  the  wall  by  a  movable  joint,  the  other  placed 
against  the  doors  of  the  ii-on  image,  was  worked 
by  a  screw,  and  as  the  beam  was  pushed  out,  the 
spiky  arms  of  the  Virgin  slowly  but  in-esistibly 
closed  upon  the  man  and  did  their  work. 

When  the  dreadful  business  was  ended,  it  needed 
not  that  the  executioner  should  put  himself  to  the 
trouble  of  making  the  Vii'giii  imclasp  the  mangled 
carcase  of  her  victim ;  pro's'ision  had  been  made 
for  its  quick  and  seci'et  dispo-sal.  At  the  touching 
of  a  thii'd  spring,  the  floor  of  the  image  would  slide 
aside,  and  the  body  of  the  victim  ch-op  down  the 
mouth  of  a  perpendicular  shaft  in  the  rock.  Down 
this  pit,  at  a  great  depth,  coidd  be  discerned  the 
•shimmer  of  water.  A  canal  had  been  made  to  flow 
underneath  the  vault  where  stood  the  ii-on  Virgin, 
and  when  she  had  done  her  work  upon  those  who 
were  delivered  over  to  her  tender  mercies,  she  let 
them  fall,  with  quick  descent  and  sullen  plunge, 
into  the  canal  underneath,  where  they  were  floated 
to  the  Pfgnitz,  and  from  the  Pegnitz  to  the  Rhine, 
and  by  the  Rliine  to  the  ocean,  there  to  sleep 
beside  the  dust  of  Hiiss  and  Jeroma 
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Tin;  VValdenses  ntfind  apait  and  alone  in  ihr  Chris-  has  been  .■us.signed  to  them  .-iloui'.  no  other  pi'0|)]e 

tiaii  worhl.     Their  jjlace  on  the?  surfacf  of  Europe  is  being  iMrniiltcd  t<)  sliare  it  with  them, 

unique;  their  position  in  history  is  not  Ions  uiii(|ue;  Tho  Waldenses  Ijcur  a  twofold  testimony.     Like 

and  the  end  appointed  them  to  fulfil  is  one  which  the  8U0w<lad  peaks  amid  which  their  dwelling  ia 
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placed,  which  look  down  upon  the  plains  of  Italy 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  pro\-inces  of  France  on  the 
other,  this  people  stand  equally  related  to  primitive 
ages  and  modem  times,  and  give  by  no  means 
equivocal  testimony  respecting  both  Eome  and 
the  lleformation.  If  they  are  old,  then  Eome  is 
new ;  if  they  are  pui-e,  then  Rome  is  con-upt ;  and 
if  they  have  retained  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  it 
follows  incontestably  that  Rome  has  departed  from 
it.  That  the  WaldensLan  faith  and  worship  existed 
many  centuries  before  Protestantism  arose  is  un- 
deniable ;  the  proofs  and  monuments  of  thLs  fact 
lie  scattered  over  all  the  histories  and  all  the  lands 
of  mediaeval  Eui-ope;  but  the  antiquity  of  the 
Waldenses  is  the  antiquity  of  Protestantism.  The 
Church  of  the  Reformation  was  in  tlie  loins  of  the 
Waldensian  Chmx-h  ages  before  the  birth  of  Luther; 
her  first  cradle  was  placed  amid  those  terrore  and 
sublimities,  those  ice-clad  peaks  and  gi-eat  bidwarks 
of  rock.  In  theii-  dispersions  over  so  many  lands — • 
over  France,  the  Low  Countiies,  Grennany,  Poland, 
Bohemia,  Moi-avia,  England,  Calabria,  Naples — the 
Waldenses  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  gi'eat  spiritual 
revival  which,  beginning  in  the  days  of  Wicliife, 
and  advancing  in  the  times  of  Luther  and  Cahin, 
awaits  its  fiiU  consummation  in  the  ages  to  come. 

In  the  place  which  the  Chuich  of  the  Alps  has 
held,  and  the  office  she  has  dischaiged,  we  see  the 
reason  of  that  peculiar  and  bitter  hostility  which 
Eome  has  ever  bome  tliis  holy  and  venerable  com- 
munity. It  was  uatiu'al  that  Rome  should  wish 
to  eflace  so  conclusive  a  proof  of  her  apostacy,  and 
silence  a  wtness  whose  testimony  so  emphatically 
corroborates  the  position  of  Protestantism.  The 
gi'eat  bulwark  of  the  Eefonned  Church  is  the 
Word  of  God ;  but  next  to  tliis  is  the  pre-existence 
of  a  community  spread  thi-oughout  Western  Chris- 
tendom, wth  doctrines  and  worship  substantially 
one  with  those  of  the  Reformation. 

The  poi-secutions  of  this  remarkable  people  form 
one  of  the  most  heroic  pages  of  the  Church's 
histoiy.  These  persecutions,  protracted  through 
iiiany  centuries,  were  endured  with  a  patience,  a 
constancy,  a  bravery  honovu-able  to  the  Gospel,  as 
Will  as  to  those  simple  peojile,  whom  the  Gospel 
ooiivui-ted  into  heroes  and  martyrs.  Their  re- 
.s]ilendent  vii'tues  illumined  the  darkness  of  their 
!i;re ;  and  we  tiu-n  with  no  little  relief  from  a 
Cliristendom  sunk  in  barbarism  and  superstition 
to  thLs  remnant  of  an  ancient  people,  who  here 
in  their  mountain-engii'dled  ten-itoiy  practised  the 
simplicity,  the  jiiety,  and  the  heroism  of  a  better 
age.  It  is  mainly  those  persecutions  of  the  Wal- 
denses which  connect  themselves  with  the  Eefor- 
matiop-   and  which  were,   in  fact,   part  of  that 


mighty  effort  made  by  Rome  to  extinguish  Pro- 
testantism, on  which  we  shall  dwell.  But  we 
must  introduce  ourselves  to  the  great  tragedy  by 
a  brief  notice  of  the  attacks  which  led  up  to  it. 

That  part  of  the  great  Alpine  chain  that  extends 
between  Turin  on  the  east  and  Grenoble  on  the 
west  is  knoN\'n  as  the  Cottian  Alps.  This  is  the 
dweUing-place  of  the  Waldenses,  the  land  of  ancient 
Protestantism.  On  the  west  the  mountains  slope 
towards  the  plains  of  France,  and  on  the  east  they 
run  down  to  those  of  Piedmont.  That  line  of 
glittering  summits,  conspicuous  among  which  is  the 
lofty  snow-clad  peak  of  Monte  Viso  on  the  east, 
and  the  craggy  escaipments  of  Genevre  on  the  west, 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  Albigenses  and 
the  Waldenses,  the  two  botlies  of  these  early  wit- 
nesses. On  the  western  slope  were  the  dwellings 
of  the  former  people,  and  on  the  eastern  those 
of  the  latter.  Not  entirely  so,  however,  for 
the  Waldenses,  crossing  the  summits,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the 
western  declivities,  and  scarcely  was  there  a 
valley  in  wliich  their  villages  and  sanctuaries  were 
not  to  be  found.  But  in  the  lower  valleys,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  vast  and  fertile  plains 
of  Dauphine  and  Provence,  spread  out  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  the  inhabitants  were  mamly 
of  cis-Alpine  or  GalUc  extraction,  and  are  known 
in  history  as  the  Albigenses.  How  flourislung 
they  were,  how  numerous  and  opulent  then-  towns, 
how  rich  their  com-fields  and  vineyards,  and  how 
polished  the  mamiers  and  cidtured  the  genius  of 
the  people,  we  have  ah-eady  said.  We  have  also 
described  the  tenible  expiation  Innocent  III. 
exacted  of  them  for  theii-  attachment  to  a  purer 
Christianity  than  that  of  Eome.  He  launched  his 
bull;  he  sent  forth  his  inquisitors;  and  soon  the 
fertility  and  beauty  of  the  region  were  swept  away; 
city  and  sanctuary  .sank  in  i-uins;  and  the  plains 
so  recently  covered  with  smiling  fields  were  con- 
vei-ted  into  a  desert.  The  work  of  destruction  had 
teen  done  with  tolerable  completeness  on  the  west 
of  the  Alps ;  and  after  a  short  pause  it  was  com- 
menced on  the  cast,  it  being  resolved  to  pursue 
these  confessoi-s  of  a  pure  faith  across  the  moun- 
tains, and  attack  them  in  those  grand  valleys  which 
open  into  Italy,  where  they  lay  entrenched,  as  it 
were,  amid  massy  chestnut  forests  luid  mighty 
pinnacles  of  rock. 

Wo  place  oui-selves  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
docli\'ity,  about  thii-ty  miles  to  the  west  of  Turin. 
Behind  us  is  the  vast  sweep  of  the  plain  of  Pied- 
mont. Above  us  in  front  tower  the  Alps,  hero 
forming  a  crescent  of  gi-and  mountains,  extending 
from  the  escaiijcd  suuimit  that  IciUis  over  Pinerolo 
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on  the  right,  to  the  pyi-amidal  peak  of  Monte  Viso, 
which  cleaves  the  ebon  like  a  horn  of  sUver,  and 
marks  the  fm-thest  limit  of  the  Waldeusian  terri- 
tory on  the  left.  In  the  bosom  of  that  mountain 
crescent,  shaded  by  its  chestnut  forests,  and  en- 
circled by  its  glittering  peaks,  are  hixng  the  famous 
valleys  of  that  people  whose  martyrdoms  we  are 
now  to  narrate. 

In  tlie  centre  of  tlio  picture,  right  before  us,  rises 


rated  some  thirty  persecutions  enacted  on  this  little 
spot. 

One  of  the  earliest  dates  in  the  martp'-history 
of  this  people  is  1332,  or  thereabouts,  for  the  time 
is  not  distinctly  marked.  The  reigning  Pope  was 
John  XXII.  Desirous  of  resuming  the  work  of 
Innocent  III.,  he  ordered  the  inquisitors  to  repair 
to  the  Valleys  of  Lucerna  and  Perosa,  and  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Vatican  against  the  heretics  that 
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the  pillar-like  Castellu/.zo ;  beiiiud  it  is  tlie  tower- 
ing mass  of  the  Vandalin  ;  and  in  front,  as  if  to 
bar  the  way  against  the  entrance  of  any  hostile 
force  into  this  sacred  territory,  is  drawii  the  long, 
low  hill  of  Biicherasio,  feathery  with  woods, 
bristling  witli  gi-eat  rocks,  and  leaving  open,  be- 
tween its  rugged  nia.ss  and  the  spurs  of  Monte 
Frioiante  on  the  west,  only  a  narrow  avenue,  shaded 
by  walnut  and  acacia  trees,  which  leads  u|)  to  the 
l)oint  where  the  valleys,  spreading  out  fan-like,  bury 
tliemselves  in  tlie  mountains  that  open  their  .stony 
anaa  to  receive  them.      Historians   Lave   euume- 


pi'oiiied  them.     What  success  attended  the  expedi- 
tion is  not  known,  and  we  instance  it  chiefly  on 
this  account,  that  the  bull    commanding  it  bears  ( 
undesigned  testimony  to  the  then  flourishing  con- 1 
dition  of  the  Wahlensian  Church,  inasmuch  as  it 
complains    that    synods,     which     the     Pope    calls) 
chai)tci-8,  were  used  to  assemble  in  the  Valley  of,, 
Angrogiiii,  attended  by  500  delegates.'     This  was 
before  Wicliffe  had  begun  his  career  in  England. 


'  Compare  Antoino  Monasticr,  Hislon/  of  tht  VaudoU 
Church.  ]).  121  (l„,iicl.,  IS-tS),  with  Alexis  Msaton,  Itnulrf 
the  Alpt,  p.  8  (Lond.,  m&'.2). 
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After  this  date  scarcely  was  there  a  Pope  who 
did  not  bear  unintentional  testimony  to  their  great 
numbei-s  and  wide  diffusion.  In  1352  we  find 
Pope  Clement  VI.  charging  the  Bishop  of  Embrun, 
with  whom  he  associates  a  Franciscan  friar  and 
inquisitor,  to  essay  the  purification  of  those  parts 
adjoining  his  diocese  which  were  known  to  be 
infected  ^\■ith  heresy.    The  territorial  lords  and  city 


quisate'  of  Saluzzo,  near  the  Valleys,  urging  her 
to  purge  her  tenitory  of  the  heretics  that  lived 
in  it. 

The  zeal  of  the  Pope,  however,  was  but  indif- 
ferently seconded  by  that  of  the  secular  lords.  The 
men  they  were  enjoined  to  extenninate  were  the 
most  industrious  and  peaceable  of  their  subjects ;  and 
willing  as  they  no  doubt  were  to  oblige  the  Po{>e, 
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syndics  were  in^•ited  to  aid  him.  While  providing 
for  the  heretics  of  the  Valleys,  the  Pope  did  not 
overlook  those  farther  off.  He  urged  the  Dauphin, 
Charles  of  France,  and  Louis,  King  of  Naples,  to 
Bcek  out  and  punish  those  of  their  subjects  who 
had  strayed  from  the  faith.  Clement  referred 
doubtless  to  the  Vaudois  colonies,  which  are  known 
to  have  existed  in  that  age  at  Naples.  The  fact 
that  the  heresy  of  the  Waldensian  mountains  ex- 
tended to  the  plains  at  their  feet,  is  attested 
by  the  letter  of  the  Pope  to  Joanna,  wif(^  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  who  ownied  lands  iu  the  Mav- 
89 — VOL.  II. 


they  were  naturally  avei-ae  to  inciu-  so  gi-eat  a  loss 
a,s  would  be  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  flower 
of  their  populations.  Besides,  the  piinces  of  that 
a^e  were  often  at  war  among  themselves,  and  had 
not  much  leisure  or  inclination  to  make  war  on  the 
Pope's  behalf  Therefore  the  Papal  thunder  some- 
times rolled  harmlessly  over  the  Valleys,  and  the 
mountain-home  of  these  confo.ssoi-s  was  wonderfully 
shielded  till  very  nearly  the  era  of  the  Reformation. 
We  find  Gregoiy  XI.,  in  1373,  writing  to  Charles  V. 

'  Monastier,  Hist.  Vaudois  Church,  p.  12.3. 
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of  France,  to  complam  tliat  Ms  officers  thwarted 
his  inquisitors  in  Daiiphiue ;  that  the  Papal  judges 
■were  not  permitted  to  institute  proceedings  against 
the  suspected  without  the  consent  of  the  ci\il 
judge ;  and  that  the  disrespect  to  the  spiritual 
tiibunal  was  sometimes  carried  so  far  as  to  release 
condemned  heretics  from  pi-ison.^  Notwithstanding 
this  leniency — so  culpable  in  the  eyes  of  Eome — 
on  the  part  of  princes  and  magistrates,  the  in- 
quisitors were  able  to  make  not  a  few  \-ictLms. 
These  acts  of  ^•iolence  provoked  reprisals  at  times 
on  the  part  of  the  Waldenses.  On  one  occasion 
(1375)  the  Popish  city  of  Susa  was  attacked,  the 
Dominican  convent  forced,  and  the  inquisitor  put 
to  death.  Other  Dominicans  were  called  to  expiate 
their  rigour-  against  the  Vaudois  with  the  penalty 
of  their  lives.  An  obnoxious  inquisitor  of  Ti.u'iu 
is  said  to  have  been  slain  on  the  highway  near 
Bricherasio.- 

There  came  evil  days  to  the  Popes  themselves. 
First,  they  were  chased  to  A\-ignon ;  next,  the  yet 
greater  calamity  of  the  ''schism"  befel  them;  but 
theii"  own  afliictious  had  not  the  effect  of  softening 
theii"  hearts  towards  the  confessors  of  the  Alps. 
During  the  clouded  era  of  their  "  captivity,"  and 
the  tempestuous  days  of  the  scliism,  they  pursued 
■with  the  same  inflexible  rigour  theii-  ix>licy  of 
extermination.  They  were  ever  and  anon  fulminat- 
ing their-  persecuting  edicts,  and  their  inquisitors 
were  scouring  the  Valleys  in  pursuit  of  ■victims. 
An  inquisitor  of  the  name  of  Borelli  had  150 
VaudoLs  men,  besides  a  great  number  of  women, 
girls,  and  even  young  children,  brought  to  Grenoble 
and  biu-ned  aUve.^ 

The  closing  days  of  the  year  1400  witnessed  a 
terrible  tragedy,  the  memory  of  which  has  not 
been  obliterated  by  the  many  greater  which  haw 
followed  it.  The  scene  of  this  cat;istrophe  was  the 
Valley  of  Pragelas,  one  of  the  higher  reaches  of 
Perosa,  which  opens  near  Pinerolo,  and  is  watered 
by  the  Clusone.  It  was  the  Chiistmas  of  1400, 
and  the  iiihabitants  dreaded  no  attiiek,  believing 
themselves  sufficiently  protected  by  the  snows 
■which  then  lay  dee])  on  theii-  mountains.  Tliey 
were  destined  to  experience  tlie  bitter  fact  that 
the  rigoiu's  of  the  season  had  not  quenched  the 
fire  of  their  pereecutor's  malice.  TJie  man 
named  abo^'e,  Borelli,  at  tlie  liead  of  an  anued 
troop,  broke  suddenly  into  Pragelas,  meditating  the 
entire  extinction  of  its  po]iulation.  Tlie  miserable 
inhabitants  fled  in  liaste  to  the  mountains,  cany- 
ing  on  their  shoiildera  theii-  old  men,  their  sick, 
and  theli-  infants,  knowing  «  hat  fate  awaited  them 


>  Monostier,  p.  128. 


'Ibid, 


*  Ibid. 


should  they  leave  them  behind.  In  their  flight  a 
great  many  were  ovei'taken  and  slain.  Night-fall 
brought  them  deliverance  from  the  pursuit,  but 
no  deUvemnce  from  hoiTOi-s  not  less  dreadfuL 
The  main  body  of  the  fugitives  wandered  in  the 
dii-ection  of  Macel,  in  the  storm-swept  and  now 
ice-clad  vaUey  of  San  Martino,  where  they  en- 
camped on  a  siumnit  which  has  ever  since,  in 
memory  of  the  event,  borne  the  name  of  the 
Alljerge  or  Refuge.  "Without  .shelter,  without 
food,  the  frozen  snow  around  them,  the  ■winter's 
sky  overhead,  then-  sulFerings  were  inexpressibly 
great.  When  morning  broke  w^hat  a  heart^r'ending 
spectacle  did  day  disclose  !  Of  the  miserable  group 
the  hands  and  feet  of  many  were  frozen ;  while 
othere  were  .stretched  out  on  the  snow,  stiffened 
corpses.  Fifty  young  children,  some  say  eighty, 
were  found  dead  ■with  cold,  some  lying  on  the  bare 
ice,  others  locked  in  the  frozen  arms  of  their 
mothei-s,  who  had  peiished  on  that  dreadful  night 
along  with  then-  babes.  ^  In  the  Valley  of  Pi-agelas, 
to  this  day,  sire  recites  to  son  the  tale  of  that 
Chi'istmas  tragedy. 

The  centiu-y,  the  opening  of  which  had  been  so 
fearfully  marked,  passed  on  amid  continuous  execu- 
tions of  the  Waldenses.  In  the  absence  of  such 
catastrophes  as  that  of  Christmas,  1400,  individual 
Vaudois  were  kidnapped  by  the  Lnquisitore,  ever 
on  the  track  for  them,  or  waylaid,  whenever  they 
ventm-ed  down  into  the  plain  of  Piedmont,  were 
carried  to  Turin  and  other  to'wns,  and  burned 
aUve.  But  Rome  saw  that  she  was  making  no 
2)rogi'ess  in  the  exteiTuination  of  a  heresy  which 
had  found  a  sejit  amid  these  hills,  as  lirm  as  it  ■was 
ancient.  Tlie  munbers  of  the  Waldenses  were  not 
thinned ;  theii-  constancy  was  not  shaken,  they  still 
refused  to  enter  the  Roman  Church,  suid  they  met 
all  the  edicts  and  inquisitoi-s,  all  the  torturings  and 
bm-nings  of  their  gi-eat  pei-secutor  ^^ith  a  resistance 
as  unyielding  as  that  which  their  rocks  ofler  to  the 
tempests  of  hail  and  snow,  which  the  whirlwinds 
of  winter  hurl  against  them. 

It  wa.s  the  year  1487.  A  gi-eat  blow  was  medi- 
tated. The  process  of  purging  the  Valleys  lan- 
guished. Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  who  then  filletl  the 
Papal  chaii-,  rcmemlx>red  how  his  renowne<l  name- 
sake, Innocent  III., by  an  act  of  summary  vengeance, 
liad  swept  the  Albigensian  heresy  from  tlie  south  of 
Fmnce.  Imitating  the  \igour  of  his  predecessor, 
he  would  pvn-ge  the  Valleys  as  eflectvially  and  a> 
speedily  as  Innocent  III.  had  done  tlie  plains  of 
Daiqihine  and  Pi-ovence. 

■•  Histoire  Oi'ixifralf  des  Egliset  Ei'angrliquei  dfs  ValUetd* 
Piedmnnl.  oii  Vmidoiscs.  Par  .lean  Li>{ror.  Part  ii.,  pp. 
6,  7.    Lcyden,  1660.    Monoeticr,  pp.  123,  Vii. 
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The  fii'st  step  of  the  Pope  was  to  issue  a  bull, 
denouncing  as  heretical  those  whom  he  delivered 
over  to  slaughter.  This  bull,  after  the  manner  of 
all  such  documents,  was  expressed  in  terms  as 
sanctimonious  as  its  spirit  was  inexorably  ciniel. 
It  biings  no  charge  against  these  men,  as  lawless, 
idle,  dishonest,  or  disoi-derly ;  their  fault  was  that 
they  did  not  worsliip  as  Innocent  worehipped,  and 
that  they  practised  a  "simulated  sanctity,"  which 
had  the  effect  of  seducing  the  sheep  of  the  trae  fold, 
therefore  he  orders  "  that  malicious  and  abominable 
sect  of  maUgnants,"  if  they  "  refuse  to  abjure,  to  be 
crushed  like  venomous  snakes."  ' 

To  cany  out  his  bull.  Innocent  VIII.  appointed 
Albert  Cataneo,  Archdeacon  of  Cremona,  his  legate, 
devolving  upon  him  the  chief  conduct  of  the  enter- 
prise. He  fortified  him,  moreover,  with  Papal 
missives  to  aU  piinces,  dukes,  and  powers  -Nvithin 
whose  dominions  any  Vaudois  were  to  be  found. 
The  Pope  especially  accredited  him  to  Chai-les  VIII. 
of  France,  and  Charles  II.  of  Savoy,  commanding 
them  to  support  him  with  the  whole  power  of  theii' 
arms.  The  bull  invited  all  Catholics  to  take  up  the 
cross  against  the  heretics  ;  and  to  stimulate  them 
in  this  pious  work,  it  "  absolved  from  all  eccle- 
siastical pains  and  penalties,  general  and  particular ; 
it  released  all  who  joined  the  crasade  from  any 
oaths  they  might  have  taken ;  it  legitimatised  their 
title  to  any  property  they  might  have  illegally 
acquired,  and  promised  remission  of  all  their  sins  to 
such  as  should  kill  any  heretic.  It  annulled  all 
contracts  made  in  favour  of  Vaudois,  ordered  tlieir 
domestics  to  abandon  them,  forbade  all  persons  to 
give  them  any  aid  whatever,  and  empowered  all 
pereons  to  take  possession  of  their  propertj-." 

These  were  powerful  incentives,  plenary  pardon 
and  unrestrained  licence.  They  were  hardly  needed 
to  awaken  the  zeal  of  the  neighbouring  poi)ulations, 
always  too  ready  to  show  theii-  devotion  to  Rome 
by  spilling  the  blood  and  making  a  boot}'  of  the 
goods  of  the  Waldenses.  The  King  of  France 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  lent  a  willing  car  to 
the  summons  from  the  Vatican.  They  made  haste 
to  unfurl  their  bannoi-s,  and  enlist  soldiere  in  this 
lioly  cause,  and  soon  a  numerous  aiTuy  was  on  its 
march  to  sweep  from  the  mountains  where  they 
had  dwelt  from  inimeiiiorial  time,  these  confe.ssors 
of  the  Gosjjel   faith  pure  and   undefiled.     In   the 


'  The  bull  is  given  in  full  in  Leger,  who  also  says  that 
he  had  made  a  faithful  copy  of  it,  and  lodged  it  with 
other  documents  in  the  University  Library  of  Cambridge. 
{Hist.  G^n.  des  Eglisea  Vaud.,  part  ii.,  pp.  7 — 15.) 


train  of  this  armed  host  came  a  motley  crowd  of 
volunteers,  "  vagabond  adventui-ers."  says  Muston, 
"  ambitious  fanatics,  reckless  pillagers,  mercilasB 
assassins,  assembled  from  all  parts  ot  Italy,"-  a 
horde  of  brigands  in  short,  the  worthy  tools  of  the 
man  whose  bloody  work  they  were  assembled  to  do. 

Before  all  these  an-angements  were  finished,  it 
was  the  June  of  1488.  The  Pope's  bull  was  talked 
of  in  all  countries  ;  and  the  din  of  preparation  rung 
far  and  near,  for  it  was  not  only  on  the  Waldensian 
mountains,  but  on  the  Waldensian  race,  wherever 
dispersed,  in  Germany,  in  Calabria,  and  in  other 
countries,  that  this  teiTible  blow  was  to  fall.^  All 
kings  were  invited  to  gird  on  the  sword,  and  come 
to  the  help  of  the  Church  in  the  execution  of  her 
pui-pose  of  effecting  an  extermination  of  her  enemies 
that  should  never  need  to  be  repeated.  Wherever  a 
Vaudois  foot  trod,  the  soil  was  polluted,  and  had  to 
be  cleansed  ;  wherever  a  Vaudois  breathed,  the  air 
was  tainted,  and  must  be  puiified ;  wherever  Vaudois 
psalm  or  prayer  ascended,  there  was  the  infection 
of  heresy;  and  around  the  spot  a  cordon  must  be 
dravvn  to  protect  the  spiritual  health  of  the  district. 
The  Pope's  bull  was  thus  veiy  uuivei-sal  in  its 
apijlication,  and  almost  the  only  people  left  ignorant 
of  the  commotion  it  had  excited,  and  the  bustle  of 
preparation  it  had  called  forth,  were  those  poor 
men  on  whom  this  tenible  tempest  was  about  to 
burst. 

The  joint  army  numbered  about  18,000  regular 
soldiers.  This  force  was  swelled  by  the  thousands 
of  iiiflians,  ah-eady  mentioned,  drawn  together  by 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  rewards  to  be  earned  m 
this  work  of  combined  piety  and  pillage.^  The 
Piedmontese  division  of  this  host  directed  their 
coui-se  towards  the  "  Valleys "  proper,  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps.  The  French  di\-ision, 
marching  from  the  north,  advanced  to  attack  the 
inliabitants  of  the  Dauphincse  Alps,  where  the 
Albigensian  heresy,  recovering  somewhat  its  ter- 
rible excision  by  Innocent  III.,  had  begun  again 
to  take  root.  Two  storms,  from  opposite  points,  or 
rather  from  all  points,  were  approaching  those 
mighty  mountains,  the  sanctuary  and  citadel  of  the 
])rimitive  faith.  That  lamp  is  about  to  be  extin- 
guished at  last,  which  has  burnetl  here  durii\g  so 
manv  af'es,  and  survived  so  many  temjwst.s.  Tlie 
mailed  hand  of  the  Pope  is  uplifted,  and  we  wait  to 
see  the  blow  fall. 


-  Muston,  Israel  of  the  Alin 
^  Leper,  livr.  ii.,  p.  7. 
*  Ibid.,  livr.  ii.,  p.  26. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CATANEO's    EXPEDITION    (1488)    AGAINST   THE   DAUPHINE8E   AND    PIEDMONTESE   CONFESSORS. 

The  Confessors  of  the  Dauphinese  Alps— Attacked— Flee  to  Mont  Pelvoui— Retreat  into  a  Cave— Ai'e  Suffocated— 
French  Crusaders  Cross  the  Alps — Enter  the  Valley  of  Pragelas — Piedmontese  Army  Advance  against  La  Torre 
— Deputation  of  Waldensian  Patriarchs— The  VaUey  of  Lucema — Villaro— Bobbio — Cataneo's  Plan  of  Campaiga 
— His  Soldiers  Cross  the  Col  Julien— Grandeurs  of  the  Pass — Valley  of  Prali — Defeat  of  Cataneo's  Erpedition. 


We  see  at  this  moment  two  armies  on  the  mai'ch 
to  attack  the  Christians  inhabiting  the  Cottian  and 
Dauphinese  Alps.  The  sword  now  unsheathed  is 
to  be  returned  to  its  scabbard  only  when  there 
breathes  no  longer  in  these  mountains  a  single  con- 
fessor of  the  faith  condemned  in  the  bull  of 
Innocent  YIII.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  to 
attack  at  tlie  same  time  on  two  opposite  points  of 
the  gi-eat  mountain-chain  ;  and  advancing,  the  one 
aiTny  from  the  south-east,  and  the  other  from  the 
north-west,  to  meet  in  the  Valley  of  Angi-ogna,  the 
centre  of  the  territory,  and  there  strike  the  final 
blow.  Let  us  attend  first  to  the  French  division  of 
this  host,  that  which  is  advancing  against  the  Alps 
of  Dauphine. 

TMs  portion  of  the  crusadere  was  led  by  a  daring 
and  cniel  man,  skilled  in  such  adventures,  the 
Lord  of  La  Palu.  He  ascended  the  mountains  with 
his  fanatics,  and  entered  the  Vale  of  Loyse,  a  deep 
gorge  overhung  by  towering  mountains.  The  in- 
habitants, seeing  an  armed  force,  twenty  times 
their  own  number,  enter  their  valley,  despaired  of 
being  able  to  resist  them,  and  prepared  for  flight. 
They  placed  theu-  old  people  and  children  in  rustic 
carts,  together  with  their  domestic  utensils,  and 
such  store  of  i-ictuals  as  the  urgency  of  the  occasion 
jjemiitted  them  to  collect,  and  driving  then-  herds 
before  them,  they  began  to  climb  the  loigged  slopes 
of  Mount  Pelvoux,  which  rises  some  six  thousantl 
feet  over  the  level  of  the  valley.  Tliey  sang  can- 
ticles as  they  climbed  the  steeps,  which  served  at 
once  to  smooth  their  rugged  path,  and  to  dispel 
their  terroi-s.  Not  a  few  were  overtaken  and 
slaughtered,  and  theirs  was  perhaps  the  happier  lot. 

Alx)iit  half-way  u])  there  is  an  immense  cavern, 
called  Aigue-Froid,  from  the  cold  springs  that  gush 
out  from  its  rocky  walls.  In  front  of  the  caveni  is 
a  platfomi  of  rock,  where  the  spectator  sees  beneath 
Lim  only  fearful  precipices,  which  must  be  clam- 
bered over  before  one  can  reach  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto.  The  roof  of  the  cave  forms  a  magnificent 
arch,  which  gi-adually  subsides  and  contracts  into  a 
narrow  passage,  or  throat,  and  then  widens  once 
more,  and  forms  a  roomy  hall  of  in-egular  form. 


Into  this  gi'otto,  as  into  an  impregnable  castle,  did 
the  Vaudois  enter.  Then-  women,  infants,  and  old 
men  they  placed  in  the  inner  hall ;  their  cattle  and 
sheep  they  distributed  along  the  lateral  cavities  of 
the  grotto.  The  able-bodied  men  posted  themselves 
at  the  entrance.  Having  barricaded  with  huge 
stones  both  the  doorway  of  the  cave  and  the  path 
that  led  to  it,  they  deemed  themselves  seeing 
They  had  provisions  to  last,  Cataneo  says  in  his 
Memoirs,  "two  years;"  and  it  would  cost  them 
little  effort  to  hurl  headlong  down  the  precipices, 
any  one  who  should  attempt  to  scale  them  in  order 
to  reach  the  entrance  of  the  cavern. 

But  a  device  of  their  pursuer  rendered  all  these 
precautions  and  defences  vain.  La  Palu  ascended 
the  mountain  on  the  other  side,  and  approaching 
the  cave  from  above,  let  down  his  soldiers  by  ropes 
from  the  precipice  that  overhangs  the  enti-ance  of 
the  grotto.  The  platform  in  front  was  thus  seciu'ed 
by  his  soldiers.  The  Vaudois  might  have  cut  the 
ropes,  and  dispatched  their  foes  as  they  were  being 
lowered  one  by  one,  but  the  boldness  of  the  man- 
oeuvre woidd  seem  to  have  paralysed  them.  They 
retreated  into  the  cavern  to  find  in  it  their  grave. 
La  Palu  saw  the  danger  of  permitting  his  men  to 
follow  them  into  the  depths  of  their  hiding-place. 
He  adopted  the  easier  and  safer  method  of  piling 
up  at  its  entrance  all  the  wood  he  could  collect  and 
setting  fire  to  it.  A  huge  volvune  of  black  smoke 
began  to  roll  into  the  cave,  leaving  to  the  unhappy 
inmates  the  miserable  alternative  of  rushing  out 
and  falling  by  the  sword  that  waited  for  them,  or 
of  remaining  in  the  interior  to  be  stifled  by  the 
nun-ky  vapour.'  Some  rushed  out,  and  were  mas- 
sacred ;  Init  the  greater  part  ivmained  till  death 
slowly  approached  them  by  suffocation.  "  When 
the  cavern  was  afterwanls  exaiuin<'d,"  says  ISIuston, 
"  there  were  found  in  it  400  infants,  suflbcated 
in  their  cradles,  or  in  the  arms  of  their  dead 
mothers.  Altogether  there  perished  in  this  cavern 
more  than  .3,000  Vaudois,  including  the  entire 
population  of  Val  l/jyse.     Catiineo  distributed  the 
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propertv  of  these  nnfoi-tiinates  among  the  vaga- 
bonds who  accompanied  him,  and  never  again  did 
the  Vaudois  Chiirch  raise  its  head  in  these  blood- 
sUtined  valleys." ' 

The  ten-ible  stroke  that  fell  on  the  Vale  of  Loyse 
was  the  shielding  of  the  neighbom-ing  valleys  of 
Argentiere  and  Fraissiniere.  Their  inhabitants  had 
been  destined  to  destraction  also,  but  the  fate  of 
tlieir  co-religionists  taught  them  that  their  only 
cliance  of  safety  lay  in  resistance.  Accordingly 
l>arricading  the  passes  of  their  valleys,  they  showed 
such  a  front  to  the  foe  when  he  advanced,  that  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  turn  away  and  leave  them  in 
peace.  This  devastating  tempest  now  swept  along 
to  discharge  its  violence  on  other  valleys.  "One 
would  have  thought,"  to  use  the  words  of  ]\Iuston, 
"  that  the  plague  had  passed  along  the  track  over 
which  its  march  lay  :  it  was  only  the  inquisitora." 

A  detachment  of  the  French  army  struck  across 
the  Alps  in  a  south-east  direction,  holding  their 
course  toward  the  Waldensian  Valleys,  there  to 
unite  with  the  main  body  of  the  crusaders  under 
C'ataneo.  They  slaughtered,  pillaged,  and  burned 
a.s  they  went  onward,  and  at  last  arrived  with 
dripping  swords  in  the  Valley  of  Pragelas. 

The  Valley  of  Pragelas,  where  we  now  see  these 
a.ssassins,  sweeps  along,  from  almost  the  summit 
of  the  Alps,  to  the  south,  watered  by  the  rivei-s 
Clusone  and  Dora,  and  open.s  on  the  gi-eat  plain 
of  Piedmont,  ha-^-ing  Pin'irolo  on  the  one  .side  and 
Susa  on  the  other.  It  was  then  and  long  after 
under  the  dominion  of  France.  "  Prior  to  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,"  says  Muston, 
"  the  Vaudois  of  the.se  valleys  [that  is,  Pragelas, 
and  the  lateral  vales  branching  out  from  it]  pos- 
ses.sed  eleven  parishes,  eighteen  churches,  and 
sixty-four  centres  of  religious  assembling,  where 
worship  was  celebrated  morning  and  evening,  in  as 
many  hamlets.  It  was  in  Laus,  in  Pragelas,  that 
was  held  the  famous  syaod  where,  200  yeai-s  before 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  140  Protestant  pastoi-s 
a.s.sembled,  each  accompanied  by  two  or  three  lay 
deputies ;  and  it  was  from  the  Val  di  Pragelas  that 
the  Gospel  of  God  made  its  way  into  France  prior 
to  the  fifteenth  centuiy."" 

This  was  the  Valley  of  Pragelas  which  liad  been 
the  scene  of  the  ten-ible  tragedy  of  Christmas, 
1400.  Again  ten-or,  mourning,  and  death  were 
canned  into  it.  Tlie  peaceful  inliabitants,  who 
were  expecting  no  such  inva.sion,  were  bu.sy  i-eaping 
their  han-ests,  when  this  horde  of  assassins  bm-st 
upon   them.      In  the  first  panic  they  abandoned 


Muston,  p.  20. 
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theii-  dweUings  and  fled.  Many  were  overtaken 
and  slain  ;  hamlets  and  whole  ■sdllages  were  given 
to  the  flames ;  nor  could  the  caves  in  which  multi- 
tudes sought  refuge  aflbrd  any  protection.  The 
horrible  barbarity  of  the  Val  Loyse  was  repeated 
in  the  Valley  of  Pragelas.  Combustible  matemls 
wei-e  piled  up  and  fii-es  kindled  at  the  mouths  of 
these  hiding  places ;  and  when  extinguished,  all 
was  silent  ■irithin.  Folded  together  in  one  motion- 
less heap  lay  mother  and  babe,  patriarch  and 
stripling ;  wliile  the  fatal  smoke,  which  had  cast 
them  into  that  deep  sleep,  was  eddying  along  the 
I'oof,  and  slowly  making  its  exit  into  the  clear 
sunlit  summer  sky.  But  the  coiu'se  of  tliis  des- 
tniction  was  staj-ed.  After  the  first  sui-prise  the 
inhaliitints  took  heart,  and  tiu-ning  upon  their 
murderers  drove  them  from  theii-  valley,  exacting  a 
heavy  penalty  in  the  pursuit  for  the  ravages  they 
had  committed  in  it. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Piedmontese  portion  of 
this  army.  It  was  led  by  the  Papal  legate, 
Cataneo,  in  person.  It  was  destined  to  operate 
against  those  valleys  in  Piedmont  which  wore  the 
most  ancient  seat  of  these  religionists,  and  were 
deemed  the  stronghold  of  the  VaudoLs  heresy. 
C'ataneo  repaii-ed  to  Pinerolo,  which  adjoins  the 
frontier  of  the  doomed  teniteiy.  Tlience  he  dis- 
patched a  band  of  preaching  monks  to  convert 
the  men  of  the  Valleys.  Tliese  missionaries  re- 
turned without  having,  so  far  as  appeai-s,  made  a 
single  convert.  The  legate  now  put  his  soldiers  in 
motion.  Travei-sing  the  glorious  plain,  the  Clusone 
gleaming  out  through  rich  corn-fields  and  -sineyards 
on  theii-  left,  and  the  nughty  rampart  of  the  hills, 
with  theii-  chestnut  forests,  their  pa-sturages,  and 
snows,  rising  grandly  on  their  right,  and  turning 
round  the  shoulder  of  the  copse-clatl  Bricherasio, 
this  army,  -vvith  another  ai-my  of  piUagei-s  and  cut- 
throats in  its  rear,  advanced  up  the  long  avenue 
that  leads  to  La  Ton-e,  the  capital  of  the  Valleys, 
and  sat  down  before  it.  They  had  come  against  a 
simple,  unarmed  people,  wlio  knew  to  tend  their 
vines,  and  lead  their  herds  to  pasture,  but  were 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  war.  It  seemed  as  if  the  la.st 
hour  of  the  Waldensian  race  had  stnick. 

Seeing  this  mighty  host  before  their  Valleys,  the 
Waldenses  sent  two  of  their  patriarchs  to  request 
an  inten-iew  with  Cataneo,  and  turn,  if  possible, 
his  heart  to  jjeace.  John  Camiio  and  Jolin  Desiderio 
were  dispatched  on  this  embassy.  "  Do  not  con- 
demn us  without  liearing  us,"  said  they,  "  for  we 
are  CJhristians  and  faithful  subjects ;  and  oui-  Burbea 
are  inepared  to  prove,  in  public  or  in  private,  tliat 
our  doctrines  are  conformable  to  the  Word  of  (Jod. 
,  .  .  .  Our  hope  in  God  is  greater  than  our  desii-e 
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to  please  men ;  beware  how  you  draw  clown  upon 
Toui-selves  his  anger  by  pei-secuting  us;  for  re- 
member that,  if  God  so  -n-ills  it,  all  the  forces  you 
have  assembled  against  us  will  nothing  avaU." 

These  were  weighty  words,  and  they  were  meekly 
spoken,  but  as  to  changing  Cataneo's  piii-pose,  or 
softening  the  hearts  of  the  niffian-host  which  he 
led,  they  might  as  well  ha^e  been  addressed  to  the 
rocks  which  rose  around  the  siseakere.  Neverthe- 
less, they  fell  not  to  the  gi-ound. 

Cataneo,  believing  that  the  Vaudois  herdsmen 
would  not  stand  an  hour  before  hLs  men-at-ai-ms, 
and  desii'ous  of  striking  a  finishing  blow,  divided 
his  army  into  a  number  of  attacking  parties,  which 
were  to  begin  the  battle  on  various  points  at  the 
same  time.  The  folly  of  extending  his  line  so  as 
to  embrace  the  whole  tenitory  led  to  Cataneo's 
destruction ;  but  his  strategy  was  rewarded  with 
a  few  small  successes  at  firet. 

One  ti'oop  was  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Yal  Lucema  ;  we  shall  follow  its  march  till  it  dis- 
appears on  the  mountains  it  hopes  to  conquer,  and 
then  we  shall  retiu-n  and  nan-ate  the  more  decisive 
operations  of  the  campaign  imder  Cataneo  in  the 
Val  Angrogna. 

The  first  step  of  the  invaders  was  to  occupy  the 
town  of  La  Torre,  situated  on  the  angle  fonued  by 
the  junction  of  the  Val  Lucema  and  the  Yal 
Angrogna,  the  sUver  Felice  at  its  feet  and  the 
shadow  of  the  Castelhizzo  coveiing  it.  The  soldiers 
were  probably  spared  the  necessity  or  denied  the 
pleasure  of  slaughter,  the  inhabitants  having  fled 
to  the  mountains.  Tlie  vaOey  beyond  La  ToiTe  is 
too  open  to  admit  of  being  defended,  and  the  troop 
advanced  along  it  unopposed.  Than  this  theatre 
of  war  nothing  in  ordinai-y  times  is  more  peaceful, 
nothing  more  grand.  A  carpet  of  rich  meadows 
clothes  it  from  side  to  side ;  fiiiitful  trees  fleck  it 
with  their  shadows ;  the  Felice  watei-s  it ;  and  on 
either  hand  is  a  wall  of  moimtain-s,  whose  sides 
display  successive  zones  of  festooned  -vines,  golden 
grain,  dark  chestnut  fore.sts,  and  rich  pasturages. 
Over  these  are  hung  stupendoiis  battlements  of 
rock ;  and  above  all,  towering  high  in  aii-,  are  the 
everlasting  peaks  in  their  robes  of  ice  and  snow. 
But  the  s\iblimities  of  nature  were  nothing  to  men 
whose  thotights  were  only  of  blood. 

Pursuing  their  march  up  the  valley,  the  soldiers 
next  ORme  to  Yillaro.  It  is  situated  about  midway 
between  the  entrance  and  head  of  Lucema,  on  a 
ledge  of  t\irf  in  the  side  of  the  great  mountains, 
raised  some  200  fret  above  the  Felice,  which  flowB 
pa.st  at  a})0\it  a  qtiarter-mile's  distance.  The  troo)> 
had  little  difficulty  in  taking  possesion.  Most  of 
tlie  inhaViitant^,  warned  of  the  apj>roacli  of  danger, 


had  fled  to  the  Alps.  What  Cataneo's  'Toop  in- 
flicted on  those  who  had  been  unable  to  make  their 
escape,  no  history  recoixls.  The  hatf  of  Lucema, 
■with  the  towns  of  La  Torre  and  Yillaro  and  their 
hamlets,  was  in  the  occupation  of  Cataneo's  soldiers; 
their  mai-ch  so  far  had  been  a  victorious  one,  though 
certainly  not  a  glorious  one,  such  ^-ictories  as  they 
had  gained  being  only  over  imarmed  peasants  and 
bed-rid  women. 

Resuming  their  march  the  troop  came  next  to 
Bobbio.  The  name  of  Bobbio  is  not  imknown  in 
cla.ssic  stoi-y.  It  nestles  at  the  base  of  gigantic 
clifis,  where  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Col  la  Croix 
points  the  way  to  Fi-ajice,  and  overhangs  a  path 
which  apostolic  feet  may  have  trodden.  The  Felice 
is  seen  forcing  its  way  through  the  dark  gorges  of 
the  mountains  in  a  thtmdeiing  ton-ent,  and  mean- 
dering in  a  flood  of  silver  along  the  valley. 

At  this  point  the  grandeiu"  of  the  Yal  Lucema 
attains  its  height.  Let  us  pause  to  survey  the 
scene  that  must  here  have  met  the  eyes  of  Cataneo's 
soldiers,  and  which,  one  would  suppose,  might 
have  turned  them  from  their  cruel  purpose.  Im- 
mediately behind  Bobbio  shoots  up  the  "  Barion," 
symmetrical  as  Egyptian  obelisk,  but  far  taller  and 
nmssier.  Its  summit  rises  3,000  feet  above  the 
roofs  of  the  little  town.  Compared  with  this 
majestic  monolith  the  proudest  monument  of 
Emope's  proudest  capital  is  a  mere  toy.  Yet 
even  the  Barion  is  but  an  item  in  this  a.ssem- 
blage  of  glories.  Oveitopping  it  fcehind,  and 
sweeping  round  the  exti-emity  of  the  valley,  is  a 
glorious  amjihitheatre  of  crags  and  precipices,  en- 
closed by  a  backgi-oimd  of  great  mountains,  some 
rounded  like  domes,  others  sharp  as  needles ;  and 
lising  out  of  this  sea  of  hUls,  are  the  gi-ander  and 
loftier  forms  of  the  Alp  des  Rousses  and  the  Col 
de  JIalaure,  which  guard  tlie  gloomy  pass  that 
winds  it-s  way  through  .splintered  rocks  and  imder 
overhanging  precipices,  till  it  o]iens  into  the  valleys 
of  the  French  Protestants,  and  lands  the  traveller 
on  the  plains  of  Dauphine.  In  thLs  unrivalled 
amphitheatre  sits  Bobbio,  in  summer  buried  in 
blossoms  and  fniit,  and  in  winter  wrapped  in  the 
shadows  of  its  great  mountains,  and  the  mists  of 
their  tempest.s.  What  a  contr.u?t  between  the  still 
repose  and  grand  sublimity  of  nature  and  the 
dreadful  eirand  on  which  the  men  now  pressing 
foi-waixl  to  the  little  town  are  bent !  To  them, 
nature  speaks  in  vain  ;  they  are  engrossed  with 
b\it  one  thought. 

The  capture  of  Bobbio — an  easy  task — put  the 
Roldiers  in  possession  of  the  entire  Valley  of  Lucema; 
it-s  inhabitants  had  l)een  cha.sed  to  the  Al]«»,  or 
their  l)loo<l  mingled  with  the  waters  of  their  own 
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Felice.  Other  and  remoter  expeditions  were  now 
projected.  Their  plan  was  to  travei-se  the  Col 
Jiilien,  sweep  doT\-n  on  the  Yalley  of  Prali,  which 
lies  on  the  north  of  it,  chastise  its  inliabitants,  pass 
on  to  the  Valleys  of  San  ilai-tino  and  Perosa,  and 
pm-suLng  the  circuit  of  the  Valleys,  and  cleaiiug 
the  "round  as  they  went  onward  of  its  inveterate 
heresy,  at  least  of  i<.s  heretics,  join  the  main  body 
of  crusaders,  who,  they  expected,  would  by  thLs 
time  ha^e  finished  their  w.rk  in  the  Valley  of 
Ajigrogna,  and  unitedly  celebrate  their  victoiy. 
They  would  then  be  able  to  say  that  they  had  gone 
the  round  of  the  Waldensian  ten-itory,  and  had  at 
last  effected  the  long-meditated  work,  so  often 
attempted,  but  lilthei-to  ui  vain,  of  the  utter  extir- 
pation of  its  heresy.  But  the  war  was  destined  to 
have  a  very  different  teiTnination. 

The  expedition  across  the  Col  Julien  was  imme- 
diately commenced.  A  corps  of  700  men  was 
detached  from  the  anny  in  Lucema  for  this  sen-ice.^ 
The  ascent  of  the  moimtiiin  opens  immediately  on 
the  north  side  of  Bobbio.  We  see  the  soldiers 
toiling  upwards  on  the  track,  which  is  a  mere  foot- 
path formed  by  the  herdsmen.  At  every  short 
distance  they  jjass  the  thick-planted  chalets  and 
liamlets  sweetly  embowered  amid  mantling  vines, 
or  the  branches  of  the  apple  and  cheny  tree,  or 
the  goodlier  chestnut,  but  the  inhabitiints  have  fled. 
Tliey  have  now  reached  a  great  height  on  the  moim- 
tain-side.  Beneath  is  Bobbio,  a  speck  of  brown. 
There  is  the  Valley  of  Lucerna,  a  ribbon  of  green, 
with  a  thread  of  silver  woven  into  it,  and  lying 
along  amid  masses  of  mighty  rock.s.  There,  across 
Lucema,  are  the  great  mountains  that  enclose  the 
Valley  of  Eora,  standing  up  in  the  silent  sky ; 
on  the  right  are  the  spiky  crags  that  bristle  along 
the  Pass  of  Mirabouc,  that  leads  to  France,  and 
yonder  in  the  east  is  a  glimpse  of  the  far-extending 
j)laLns  of  Piedmont. 

But  the  summit  is  yet  a  long  way  off,  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  Papal  legate,  bearing  their  weapons, 
to  be  employed,  not  in  venturesome  battle,  but  in 
cowardly  massacro,  toil  up  the  ascent.  As  they 
gain  on  the  mountain,  they  look  down  on  pinnacles 
which  half  an  hour  before  had  looked  down  on 
them.  Other  heiglits,  tall  as  the  former,  still  ri.se 
above  them ;  they  climb  to  these  aiiy  spires,  which 
in  their  turn  sink  beneath  their  feet.  This  proce.ss 
they  repeat  again  and  again,  and  at  last  they  come 
out  upon  tlifi  downs  that  clothe  the  shouldei-s  of 
the  mountain.  Now  it  is  that  tlie  scene  aroimd 
them  becomes  one  of  stupendous  and  inexpressible 
grandeur.     Away  to  the  east,  now  fully  under  the 
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eye,  is  the  plain  of  Piedmont,  gi-een  as  garden,  and 
level  as  the  ocean.  At  theii'  feet  yawn  gorges  and 
abysses,  while  spiky  pinnacles  peer  up  from  below 
as  if  to  buttress  the  mountain.  The  horizon  is 
filled  with  Alps,  conspicuous  among  wluch,  on  tlii; 
east,  is  the  Col  la  Vechera,  whose  snow-cLid  summit 
draws  the  eye  to  the  more  than  classic  valley  over 
which  it  towei-s,  where  the  Barbes  in  ancient  da\s 
were  wont  to  assemble  in  synod,  and  whence  their 
missionaries  went  forth,  at  the  i>ei-il  of  life,  to 
distribute  the  Scriptures  and  sow  the  seed  of  the  , 
Kingdom.  It  was  not  unmarked,  doubtless,  by 
this  coi-ps,  forming,  a.s  they  mciint  it  should  do,  the 
tei-minating  point  of  theii-  expedition  in  the  Val  di 
Angi'ogna.  On  the  west,  the  cro^Tiing  gloiy  of 
the  scene  was  Monte  Viso,  standing  up  in  bold 
relief  in  the  ebon  vault,  in  a  robe  of  silver.  But 
in  vain  had  Nature  spread  out  her  magnificence 
before  men  who  had  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  hearts 
to  feel  her  glory. 

Climbing  on  their  hands  and  knees  the  steep 
grassy  slope  in  which  the  pass  tenuinates,  they 
looked  down  fi'om  the  summit  on  the  Valley  of 
Prali,  at  that  moment  a  scene  of  peace.  Its  gi-eat 
snow-clad  liUls,  conspicuous  among  which  is  the 
Col  d'Abries,  kept  guard  around  it.  Down  theii* 
sides  rolled  foaming  toiTents,  which,  uniting  in  the 
valley,  flowed  along  in  a  full  and  rapid  river.  Over 
the  bosom  of  the  plain  were  .scattered  numerous 
hamlets.  Tlie  peasants  wei-e  at  work  in  the 
meadows  and  corn-fields ;  their  children  were  at 
play  ;  their  herds  were  browsing  in  their  pastures. 
Suddenly  on  the  mountains  above  had  gathered 
this  flock  of  A-ultures  that  with  gi'eedy  eyes  wei-e 
looking  down  upon  then-  prey.  A  few  hours, 
and  these  dwellings  would  be  in  flames,  their 
inmates  slaughtered,  and  their  herds  and  goods 
can-ied  off  as  booty.  Impatient  to  begin  their 
work,  these  700  assassins  rushed  down  on  the 
plain. 

Tlie  troop  had  reckoned  that,  no  tidings  of  their 
ajiproach  having  i-eached  this  secluded  valley,  they 
would  fall  upon  its  imarmed  pe.as.ants  as  falls  the 
avalanche,  and  cnish  them.  But  it  was  not  to 
be  so.  Instead  of  fleeing,  jianic-struck,  as  the 
invaders  expected,  the  men  of  Pnxli  hastily  assem- 
bled, and  stood  to  their  defence.  Battle  was  joined 
at  the  hamlet  of  Pommiei-s.  The  weapons  of  the 
Vaudois  were  rude,  but  their  trust  in  God,  and 
tlieir  indignation  at  the  cowardly  and  bloody 
a.ssault,  gave  them  sti-ength  and  courage.  Tlie 
Piedmontese  soldiei-s,  wearied  with  the  nigged, 
slippery  tracks  they  had  tr.ivei-sed,  fell  beiieath 
the  blows  of  tlioir  opjwnents.  Every  man  of 
them  was  out  down  with  the  exception  of  one 
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ensign.'  Of  all  the  700,  he  alone  survived. 
During  the  carnage,  he  made  his  escape,  and 
ascending  the  banks  of  a  mountain  torrent,  he 
'i-ept  into  a  cavity  which  the  summer  heats  had 
formed  in  a  mass  of  snow.  There  he  remained  hid 
for  some  days  ;  at  last,  cold  and  hunger  drove  him 
forth  to  cast  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  men  of 
rmli.     They  were  generous  enough  to  pardon  this 


solitary  survivor  of  the  host  tiat  had  come  to 
massacre  them.  They  sent  him  back  across  the 
Col  Julien,  to  teU  those  from  whom  he  had  come 
that  the  Vaudois  had  covu-age  to  fight  for  their 
hearths  and  altars,  and  that  of  the  army  of  700 
which  they  had  sent  to  slay  them,  he  only  had 
escaped  to  cany  tidings  of  the  fate  which  had 
befallen  his  companions. 


CHAPTER  III. 


FAILURE  OF  CATANEO  3  EXPEDITIOX. 

The  Valley  of  Angrogna— An  Alternative— The  Waldenses  Prepare  for  Battle— Cataneo's  Repulse— His  Ea«e— He 
Renews  the  Attempt— Enters  Angrogna  with  Ms  Army— Advances  to  the  Barrier— Enters  the  Chasm— The 
Waldenses  on  the  point  of  being  Cut  to  Pieces— The  Mountain  Mist— Deliverance— Utter  Rout  of  the  Papal 
Army- Pool  of  Saquet— Sufferings  of  the  Waldenses— Extinction  of  the  Invading  Host— Deputation  to  their 
Prince — Vaudois  Children — Peace 


The  camp  of  Cataneo  was  pitched  almost  at  the 
gates  of  La  Torre,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
Castelluzzo.  The  Papal  legate  is  about  to  try  to 
force  his  way  into  the  Val  di  Angrogna.  This 
^■allf'y  opens  hard  by  the  spot  where  the  legate 
lad  established  his  camp,  and  i-uns  on  for  a  dozen 
miles  into  the  Alps,  a  magnificent  succession  of 
naiTOw  gorges  and  open  dells,  walled  throughout 
by  majestic  mountains,  and  terminating  in  a  noble 
oirc\ilar  ba-sin — the  Pra  del  Tor  —  which  is  set 
round  with  snowy  peaks,  and  forms  the  most 
venerated  spot  in  all  the  Waldensian  ten'itory, 
inasmuch  a.s  it  wa.s  the  seat  of  their  college,  and 
the  meeting-place  of  their  Barbes. 

In  the  Pi'a  del  Tor,  or  Meadow  of  the  Tower, 
Cataneo  expected  to  suiin-ise  the  mass  of  the  Wal- 
densian people,  now  gathered  into  it  as  being  the 
strongest  refuge  which  their  hills  afforded.  There, 
too,  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  coqis  which  he 
had  .sent  round  by  Lucerna  to  make  the  circuit 
of  the  Valleys,  and  after  devastating  Prali  and  San 
Martino,  to  climb  the  mountain  ban'ier  and  join 
tliiir  companions  in  the  "  Pra,"  little  imagining 
that  the  soldiers  he  had  dispatched  on  that  errand 
of  iiiussacre  were  now  enriching  with  their  corpses 
the  Valleys  they  had  been  sent  to  subdue.  In  that 
same  s|x)t  where  the  Barbes  had  so  often  met  in 
synod,  and  enacted  rules  for  the  government  of  their 
Church  and  the  spread  of  then-  faith,  the  Pa]ial 
le^'ate  would  reunite  his  victorious  host,  and  finish 
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the  campaign  by  proclaiming  that  now  the  Wal- 
densian heresy,  root  and  branch,  was  extinct. 

Tlie  Waldenses — their  humble  supplication  for 
peace  having  been  contemptuously  rejected,  as  we 
have  ah-eady  said — had  three  courses  in  their 
choice — to  go  to  mass,  to  be  butchered  iis  sheep,  or 
to  fight  for  their  lives.  They  chose  the  last,  and 
made  ready  for  battle.  But  first  they  must  remove 
to  a  place  of  safety  all  who  were  unable  to  bear 
arms. 

Packing  up  their  kneading-troughs,  their  ovens, 
and  other  culinary  utensils,  laying  their  aged  on 
their  shoulders,  and  their  sick  h\  couches,  and 
leading  their  children  by  the  hand,  they  began  to 
climb  the  hills,  in  the  direction  of  the  Pra  del  Tor, 
at  the  head  of  the  Val  di  Angrogna.  Transporting 
their  household  stuff,  they  could  be  seen  travers- 
ing' the  rugged  jjatlis,  and  making  tlie  mountains 
resound  with  psalms,  which  they  sweetly  sung  as 
tliey  journeyed  up  the  ascent.  Tliose  who  remained 
laisied  themselves  in  manufacturing  jiikes  and  other 
weapons  of  defence  and  attack,  in  repairing  the 
ban-iciules,  in  arranging  tliemselves  into  fighting 
parties,  and  assigning  to  tlie  ^•arious  corps  the  posts 
they  were  to  defend. 

Cataneo  now  jmt  his  .soldiei-s  in  motion.  Ad- 
vancing to  near  the  town  of  La  Tone,  they  made 
a  sharp  turn  to  the  right,  and  entered  the  Val 
di  Angrogna.  Its  opening  offers  no  obstruction, 
being  soft  and  even  as  any  meadow  in  all  England. 
By-and-by  it  begins  to  swell  into  the  heights  of 
Hocomaneot,  where  the  Vaudois  had  resolved  to 
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make  a  stand.  Their  fighting  men  were  posted 
along  its  ridge.  Theii-  armour  was  of  the  simplest. 
Tlie  bow  was  almost  theii'  only  weapon  of  attack. 
They  wore  bucklers  of  skin,  covered  with  the  bark 
of  the  chestnut-tree,  the  better  to  resist  thrust  of 
pike  or  cut  of  sword.  In  the  hollow  behind,  pro- 
tected by  the  rising  gi-ound  on  which  their  fathers, 
husbands,  and  brothers  were  posted,  were  a  number 
of  women  and  children,  gathered  there  for  shelter. 
The  Piedmontese  host  pressed  iip  the  accUvity, 
letting  fly  a  shower  of  arrows  as  they  advanced, 
and  the  Waldensian  line  on  which  these  missiles 
fell,  seemed  to  waver,  and  to  be  on  the  point  of 
giving  way.  Those  behind,  espying  the  danger,  fell 
on  their  knees  and,  extending  theii-  hands  in  sup- 
plication to  the  God  of  battles,  cried  aloud,  "  O 
God  of  our  fathers,  help  us  !  O  God,  deliver  us  !  " 
That  cry  was  heard  by  the  attacking  host,  and 
especially  by  one  of  its  captains,  Le  Noir  of  Mon- 
dovi,  or  the  Black  IMondovi,  a  proud,  bigoted,  blood- 
thii'sty  man.  He  instantly  shouted  out  that  his 
soldiers  would  give  the  answer,  accompanjong  his 
threat  with  horrible  blasphemies.  The  Black 
Mondovi  raised  his  visor  as  he  spoke.  At  the 
instant  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Pierre  Revel, 
of  Angrogna,  entering  between  his  eyes,  transfixed 
his  skull,  and  he  fell  on  the  earth  a  corpse.  The 
fall  of  this  daring  leader  disheartened  the  Papal 
army.  The  soldiers  began  to  fall  back.  They 
were  chased  down  the  slopes  by  the  Vaudois, 
who  now  descended  upon  them  like  one  of  theii- 
own  mountain  ton-ents.  Having  driven  their 
invadei-s  to  the  plain,  cutting  ofi"  not  a  few  in 
their  flight,  they  returned  as  the  evening  began 
to  fall,  to  celebrate  wth  songs,  on  the  heights  where 
they  had  won  it,  the  victory  with  which  it  had 
pleased  the  God  of  their  fathers  to  crown  their 
arms. 

Cataneo  burned  with  i-age  and  shame  at  being 
defeated  by  thes"  herdsmen.  In  a  few  days,  re- 
assembling his  host,  he  made  a  second  attempt  to 
enter  the  Angrogna.  This  promised  to  be  success- 
ful. He  jiassed  the  height  of  Rocomaneot,  where 
ho  had  encountered  his  first  defeat,  without  meeting 
any  resistance.  He  led  his  soldiers  into  the 
narrow  defiles  beyond.  Here  grt^at  rocks  overhang 
the  path  :  mighty  chestnut-trees  fling  their  brandies 
across  the  way,  veiling  it  in  gloom,  and  far  down 
thunders  tlie  torrent  that  waters  the  valley.  Still 
advancing,  he  found  himself,  without  fighting,  in 
possession  of  the  ample  and  fruitful  ex])anse  into 
which,  the.se  defiles  psissed,  the  valley  o[)ens.  He 
was  now  master  so  far  of  the  Val  di  Angrogna, 
compri'lieiiiiiiig  the  numerous  hamlets,  with  their 
finely  cultivated  fields  and  vineyards,  ou  the  left  of 


the  ton-ent.  But  he  had  seen  none  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. These,  he  knew,  were  with  the  men  of 
Lucema  in  the  Pra  del  Tor.  Between  him  and 
his  prey  rose  the  "  Ban-icade,"  a  steep  unscaleable 
mountain,  which  nms  like  a  wall  across  the  valley, 
and  forms  a  rampai-t  to  the  famous  "  Meadow," 
which  combines  the  solemnity  of  sanctuary  with 
the  strength  of  citadel. 

Must  the  advance  of  the  Papal  legate  and  his 
army  here  end  1  It  seemed  as  if  it  must.  Cataneo 
was  in  a  vast  cul-de-sac.  He  could  see  the  white 
peaks  roimd  the  Pra,  but  between  him  and  the 
Pra  itself  rose,  in  Cyclopean  strength  and  height, 
the  Barricade.  He  searched  and,  unhappily  for 
himself,  found  an  entrance.  Some  convulsion  of 
nature  has  here  rent  the  mountains,  and  through 
the  long,  narrow,  and  dark  chasm  thus  formed  lies 
the  one  only  path  that  leads  to  the  head  of  An- 
grogna. The  leader  of  the  Papal  host  boldly 
ordered  his  men  to  enter  and  traverse  this  frightful 
gorge,  not  knowing  how  few  of  them  he  should 
ever  lead  back.  The  only  pathway  thi-ough  this 
chasm  is  a  rocky  ledge  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
so  narrow  that  not  more  than  two  abreast  can 
advance  along  it.  If  assailed  either  in  front,  or 
in  rear,  or  from  above,  there  is  absolutely  no 
retreat.  Nor  is  there  room  for  the  party  attacked 
to  fight.  The  pathway  is  hung  midway  between 
the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  along  which  rolls  the 
stream,  and  the  summit  of  the  moimtain.  Here 
the  naked  cUff  i-uns  sheer  up  for  at  least  one 
thousand  feet ;  there  it  leans  over  the  path  in 
stupendous  masses,  which  look  as  if  about  to  fall. 
Here  lateral  fissures  admit  the  golden  beams  of 
the  sun,  which  relieve  the  darkness  of  the  pass, 
and  make  it  Wsible.  There  a  half-acre  or  so  of 
level  space  gives  standing-room  on  the  mountain's 
side  to  a  clum]i  of  birches,  •with  their  tall  silvery 
trunks,  or  a  clidlet,  with  its  bit  of  bright  close- 
shaven  meadow.  But  these  only  partially  relieve 
the  terrors  of  the  chasm,  which  runs  on  from  one 
to  two  miles,  when,  with  a  burst  of  light,  and  a 
sudden  flashing  of  white  peaks  on  the  eye,  it  ojiens 
into  an  amphitheatre  of  meadow  of  dimensions  so 
goodly,  that  an  entire  nation  might  find  room  to 
encamp  in  it. 

It  was  into  this  terrible  detile  that  the  soldiera 
of  the  Pa])al  legate  now  marched.  They  kept 
advancing,  as  best  they  could,  along  the  nanx)W 
ledge.  They  wei-e  now  neariiig  the  Pra.  It 
seemed  impossible  for  their  ]>rey  to  escape  them. 
Assembled  on  this  spot  the  Waldensian  ]>eople  liad 
but  one  neck,  and  the  Papal  soldiers,  so  Cataneo 
believed,  were  to  sever  that  neck  at  a  blow.  But 
God  was  watcliiug  over  the  Vaudois.     He  had  said 
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if  the  Papal  legate  and  his  army,  as  of  another 
vi-aut  of  former  day«,  "  I  will  put  my  hook  in  thy 
ose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  cause 
hee  to  return  by  the  way  by  wliich  thou  earnest." 
5ut  by  what  agency  was  the  advance  of  that  host 
o  be  stayed  {  Will  some  mighty  angel  smite 
'ateneo's  army,  as  he  did  Sennacherib's  I  No 
ngel  block;ided  the  pavs.  Will  thunder-bolts  and 
aiistoues  be  i-ained  upon  Cataneo's  soldiers,  as 
f  old  on  Sisera's !  The  thundera  slept ;  the  hail 
til  not.  WUl  earthquake  and  whirhvind  discom- 
t  them  f  No  earthquake  rocked  the  gi-ound ; 
to  whirlwinds  rent  the  mountains.  The  instru- 
iientality  now  put  in  motion  to  shield  the  Vaudois 
om  destniction  was  one  of  the  lightest  and  frailest 
n  all  nature ;  yet  no  bars  of  adamant  could  have 
ore  efi'ectually  shut  the  pass,  and  brought  the 
Luirch  of  the  host  to  an  instant  halt. 

A  white  clotid,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
nobserved  by  the  Piedmontese,  but  keenly  watched 
y  the  Vaudois,  was  seen  to  gather  on  the  mouii- 
lin's  summit,  about  the  time  the  army  would  be 
iiteriiig  the  detile.  That  cloud  gi-ew  rapidly  bigger 
ud  blacker.  It  began  to  descend.  It  came  rolling 
own  the  mountain's  side,  wave  on  wave,  like  an 
ceau  tumbling  out  of  heaven — ^a  sea  of  miu-ky 
ipour.  It  fell  right  into  the  chasm  in  which  was 
he  Papal  anny,  sealing  it  up,  and  filling  it  from 
Dp  to  bottom  with  a  thick  black  fog.  In  a 
lomeut  the  host  were  in  night;  they  wers  be- 
•  ildered,  stupefied,  and  could  see  neither  before  nor 
ehind,  could  neither  advance  nor  retreat.  They 
alted  in  a  state  bordei-ing  on  terror.' 

The  Waldenses  inteiiireted  this  as  an  interposi- 
ion  of  Providence  in  theii-  behalf.  It  had  given 
hem  the  power  of  repelling  the  invader.  Climbing 
he  slopes  of  the  Pra,  and  issuing  from  all  their 
■ding-places  in  its  en\'irons,  they  spread  themselves 
ver  the  mountains,  the  paths  of  which  were  familiar 
>  them,  and  while  the  host  stood  riveted  beneath 
I'^m,  caught  in  the  double  toils  of  the  defile  and 
lie  mLst,  they  tore  ujj  the  gi-eat  stones  and  rocks, 
ud  sent  them  thundering  down  into  the  ravine, 
'he  Papal  soldiers  were  cnished  where  they  stood. 
"J^or  was  this  all.  Some  of  the  Waldenscs  boldly 
utcred  the  chasm,  sword  in  hand,  and  attacked 
lieiu  in  front.  Consternation  seized  the  Pied- 
ionte.se  host.  Panic  impelled  them  to  flee,  but 
lieir  effort  to  escape  was  more  fatal  than  the  sword 
t  the  Vaudois,  or  the  rocks  that,  swift  as  aiTOw, 
line  bounding  down  the  mountain.  Tliey  jo.stled 
lie  another;  they  threw  each  other  down  in  the 

I'uggle ;  some  woi-e  trodden  to  death  ;  others  wei-e 

'  Monastier,  pp.  133, 131. 


rolled  o\  er  the  precipice,  and  cru.shed  on  the  rocks 
below,  or  di-owned  in  the  torrent,  and  so  pei-ished 
miserably.- 

The  fate  of  one  of  these  inviu:lers  has  been  pre- 
served in  story.  He  was  a  certain  Captain  Saquet, 
a  man,  it  is  said,  of  gigantic  stature,  from  Polong- 
hera,  in  Piedmont.  He  began,  like  his  PhilLstine 
prototype,  to  vent  ciu'ses  on  the  Waldensian  dogs. 
The  words  were  yet  in  his  mouth  wheu  his  foot 
slipped.  Rolling  over  the  precipice,  and  tumbling 
into  the  torrent  of  the  Angi-ogna,  he  was  carried 
away  by  the  stream,  and  hLs  body  finally  depo.sited 
in  a  deep  eddy  or  whii-lpool,  called  in  the  patois  of 
the  countiy  a  "  tompie,"  from  the  noise  made  by  its 
waters.  It  bears  to  this  day  the  name  of  tlie 
Tompie  de  Saquet,  or  Gulf  of  Saquet.^ 

This  war  hung  above  the  Valleys,  like  a  cloud  of 
tempest,  for  a  whole  year.  It  inflicted  much  sufi'er- 
ing  and  loss  upon  the  Waldenses ;  their  homes 
were  burned,  their  fields  devastated,  their  goods 
earned  off,  and  their  persons  slain ;  but  the  invaders 
suffered  gi-eatly  more  than  they  inflicted.  Of  the 
1 8,000  regular  troops,  to  which  we  may  add  about 
an  equal  number  of  desperadoes,  'vnth.  which  the 
campaign  opened,  few  ever  returned  to  their 
homes.  The}'  left  their  bones  on  the  mountains 
they  had  come  to  subdue.  They  were  cut  off'  mostly 
in  detail.  They  were  led  weaiy  chases  from  valley 
to  mountain  and  fi'om  mountain  to  valley.  The 
rocks  rolled  upon  them  gave  them  at  once  death 
and  burial.  They  were  met  in  naiTow  defiles  and 
cut  to  pieces.  Flying  parties  of  Waldenses  would 
suddenly  issue  fi-om  the  mist,  or  from  some  ca\e 
known  only  to  themselves,  attack  and  discomfit  the 
foe,  and  then  as  suddenly  retreat  into  the  friendly 
vapour  or  the  sheltering  rock.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that,  in  the  words  of  Muston,  "  this  army  of 
invaders  vanished  from  the  Vaudois  mountains  as 
rain  in  the  sands  of  the  desert."* 

"  God,"  says  Leger,  "  turned  the  heart  of  their 

-  Monastier,  p.  134. 

'  The  Author  was  shown  this  pool  when  he  visited  the 
chasm.  No  one  of  the  Valleys  of  the  Waldenses  is  more 
illustrat<3d  by  the  sod,  yet  glorious,  scenes  of  their  mar- 
tyrdom than  this  Valley  of  Angro(fna.  Every  rock  in  it 
has  its  story.  As  you  pass  throutih  it  you  are  shown  the 
spot  whore  young  children  were  dn8ho<l  atrainst  the  stones 
— the  spot  wliero  men  and  women,  stripped  naked,  were 
rolled  up  as  balls,  and  precipitated  down  the  mountain, 
and  where  caught  by  the  stump  of  tree,  or  projecting 
angle  of  rook,  they  hung  transtiied,  enduring  for  days 
thi>  agfiny  of  a  living  death.  You  are  shown  tlie  entrance 
of  cavcH,  into  wliioli  some  hundreds  of  the  Vaudois 
liaving  fli'd,  their  enemies,  lighting  a  fin-  at  the  mouth 
of  their  hiding-phice,  ruthlessly  killed  theui  aU.  Time 
would  fail  to  tell  oven  a  tithe  of  what  has  been  done 
and  suffered  in  thi.s  famous  pass. 

*  Mueton,  p.  II. 
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prince  towai-d  this  poor  people."  He  sent  a  prelate 
to  their  Valleys,  to  assure  them  of  his  good-^^-ill, 
and  to  intimate  his  vnah.  to  receive  their  deputies. 
They  sent  twelve  of  their  more  venerable  men  to 
Turin,  who  being  admitted  into  the  duke's  presence, 
gave  him  such  an  account  of  their  faith,  that  he 
candidly  confessed  that  he  had  been  misled  iu  what 
he  had  done  against  them,  and  would  not  again 
suffer  such  wi-ongs  to  be  inflicted  upon  them.     He 


testified  his  admii-ation  of  their  healthy  faces,  clear 
eyes,  and  lively  prattle.  He  had  been  told,  lie 
said,  that  "the  Vaiidois  children  were  monsters, 
with  only  one  eye  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head, four  rows  of  black  teeth,  and  other  similar 
deformities."-  He  expressed  himseK  as  not  a  little 
angry  at  ha\dng  been  made  to  believe  such  fables. 

The  prince,  Charles  11.,^  a  youth  of  only  twenty 
years,  bvit  humane   and  wse,  confirmed   the   pii- 


several  times  said  that  he  "  had  not  so  virtuous,  so 
faithful,  and  so  obedient  subjects  as  the  Vaudois."' 

He  caused  the  deputies  a  little  surprise  by  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  see  some  of  the  Vaudois  chil- 
dren. Twelve  infants,  with  theii-  mothei-s,  were 
straightway  sent  for  from  the  Valley  of  Angrogna, 
and  presented  before  the  jirince.  He  examined 
them  narrowly.     Ho  found  them  well  formed,  and 

'  Leger,  livr.  ii.,  p.  20. 


vileges  and  immunities  of  the  Vaudois,  and  djs 
missed  them  with  his  i)ronuse  that  they  should 
be  unmolested  in  the  future.  The  Churches  ol 
the  Valleys  now  enjoyed  a  short  respite  from  i^er 
secution. 


-  Leger,  livr.  ii.,  p.  26. 

•'  Leger  and  Gilles  say  that  it  was  Philip  VIL  who  pui 
an  end  to  this  war.  Monastior  says  tliey  "  arc  mistakes 
foi-  this  prince  was  then  iu  France,  and  did  not  begin  t< 
reign  till  14%."    This  peace  was  granted  in  1189. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


SYNOD    IN    THE    WALDENStAN    VALLEYS. 


riiu  Old  Vine  seems  Dyintj— New  Life — The  Reformation— Tidings  Roacli  the  Waldenses— They  Send  Deputies  into 
Germany  and  Switzerland  to  Inquire — Joy  of  CEeolampadius— His  Admonitory  Letter— Waldensian  Deputies  at 
btrasburg— The  Two  Churches  a  Wonder  to  each  other— Martyrdom  of  One  of  the  Doputios— Resolution  to  Call 
a  Synod  in  the  Valleys— Its  Catholic  Character— Spot  where  it  Met— Confession  of  I'aith  framed— The  Spirit  of 
the  Vaudois  Revivea— They  Rebuild  their  Churches,  &c. — Journey  of  Farel  and  Saunier  to  the  Synod. 


I  'IK  Dl'ke  ok  Savoy  wius  sincere  in  tlie  promise 
li^it  the  Vaudois  slioulJ  not  Ije  disturbed,  but  fully 
<>  make  it  good  was  not  altogether  in  his  ]>owei-. 
le  could  take  care  that  such  armies  of  cnisailcrs  as 
90 — VOL.  II. 


that  which  mustered  under  the  staudard  of  Cataneo 
should  not  invade  their  Valleys,  but  he  could  not 
guard  them  from  the  secret  machinations  of  the 
priesthood.    In  the  absence  of  the  armed  crusader, 
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the  missionary  and  the  inquisitor  assailed  them. 
Some  were  seduced,  others  were  kidnapped,  and 
carried  ofl'  to  the  Holy  Office.  To  these  annoy- 
ances was  added  the  yet  gi-eater  e^-il  of  a  decaj-ing 
piety.  A  desii-e  for  repose  made  many  conform 
outwardly  to  the  Romish  Church.  "  In  order  to 
be  sliielded  from  all  inten-uption  in  their  journeys 
on  business,  they  obtained  fi'om  the  priests,  who 
were  settled  in  the  Valleys,  certificates  or  testi- 
monials of  their  being  Papists."'  To  obtain  this 
credential  it  was  necessary  to  attend  the  Romish 
chapel,  to  confess,  to  go  to  mass,  and  to  have  their 
cluldi-en  baptised  by  the  priests.  For  this  shameful 
and  criminal  dissimulation  they  fancied  that  they 
made  amends  by  muttering  to  themselves  when 
they  entered  tlie  Romish  temples,  "Cave  of  robbei-s, 
may  God  confound  thee!"-  At  the  same  time 
they  continued  to  attend  the  preaching  of  the 
Vaudois  pastors,  and  to  submit  themselves  to  theii- 
censures.  But  beyond  aU  question  the  men  who 
priictised  these  deceits,  and  the  Church  that  tolerated 
them,  had  gi-eatly  declined.  That  old  vine  seemed 
to  be  dying.  A  little  wliile  and  it  would  disappear 
from  off  those  mountains  which  it  had  so  long 
covered  with  the  shadow  o£  its  boughs. 

But  He  who  had  planted  it  "looked  down  fi-om 
heaven  and  visited  it."  It  was  now  that  the 
Reformation  broke  out.  The  river  of  the  Water  of 
Life  was  opened  a  second  time,  and  began  to  flow 
through  Christendom.  The  old  and  dying  slock 
in  the  Alps,  drinking  of  the  celestial  stream,  lived 
anew ;  its  bouglis  began  to  be  covered  with  blossoms 
and  finiit  as  of  old. 

The  Refoi-mation  had  begun  its  career,  and  had 
already  stin-ed  most  of  the  countries  of  Euroiie 
to  their-  depths  before  tidings  of  the  mighty  change 
reached  these  secluded  mountains.  When  at  last 
the  gi-eat  news  was  announced,  the  Vaudois  "were 
as  men  who  dreamed."  Eager  to  have  them  con- 
firmed, and  to  know  to  what  extent  the  yoke  of 
Rome  had  been  cast  off  by  the  nations  of  Europe, 
they  sent  forth  Pastor  Martin,  of  tlie  Valley  of 
Lucema,  on  a  mission  of  inquiry.  In  152G  he 
returned  with  the  amazmg  intelligence  that  the 
light  of  the  old  Evangel  had  broken  on  Gennany, 
on  Switzerland,  on  France,  and  that  every  day  was 
adding  to  the  number  of  those  who  oj)enly  professe<l 
the  same  doctrines  to  which  the  Vaudois  had  borne 
witness  from  ancient  times.  To  atte.<!t  wliat  he  said, 
he  produced  the  books  he  had  i-oceived  in  Germany 
contjiining  the  views  of  the  Reformei's.^ 


'  Mona«tier,  UUI.  of  the  Tmidois,  p.  1.18. 

=  Vtiil. 

*  Uillcs,  p.  30.    Monosticr,  p.  1-U. 


The  remnant  of  the  Vaudois  on  the  north  of  the 
Alps  also  sent  out  men  to  collect  information  re- 
specting that  gi-eat  spiritual  revolution  which  had 
so  sui-prised  and  gladdened  them.  In  1530  the 
Churches  of  Provence  and  Dauphine  commissioned 
George  Morel,  of  Merindol,  and  Pien-e  Masson,  of 
Burgundy,  to  %'Lsit  the  Eeformere  of  S^\•itzerland 
and  Gei-many,  and  biiug  them  word  touching  their 
doctiine  and  manner  of  life.  The  deputies  met  in 
conference  ^vith  the  members  of  the  Protestant 
Chiu-ches  of  Neuchatel,  Morat,  and  Bern.  They 
had  also  inter^-iews  with  Berthold  Haller  and 
William  Farel.  Going  on  to  Basle  they  presented 
to  CEcolampadius,  in  October,  1530,  a  docimient  in 
Latin,  containing  a  complete  account  of  their  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  worship,  doctrine,  and  mamiers. 
They  begged  in  return  that  Qi)colamj)adius  would 
say  whether  he  ajiproved  of  the  order  and  doctrine 
of  then-  Church,  and  if  he  held  it  to  be  defective,  to 
specify  in  what  points  and  to  what  extent.  The 
elder  Chm-ch  submitted  itself  to  the  younger. 

The  \-isit  of  these  two  pastore  of  this  ancient 
Church  gave  unspeakable  joy  to  the  Reformer  of 
Basle.  He  heard  in  them  the  voice  of  the  Chureh 
lirimitive  and  ajjostolic  speaking  to  the  Christians 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  bidding  them  welcome 
•w-ithin  the  gates  of  the  City  of  CJod.  Wliat  a 
miracle  was  before  him  !  For  ages  had  this  Church 
been  in  the  fii-es,  yet  she  had  not  been  consumed. 
Was  not  this  encouragement  to  those  who  were  just 
entering  into  persecutions  not  less  terrific  !  "  We 
render  thanks,"  said  Qilcolampadius  in  his  letter, 
October  13th,  1530,  to  the  Chm-ches  of  Provence, 
"  to  our  most  gi-acious  Father  tliat  he  has  called 
you  into  stich  marvellous  light,  din-uig  ages  iu 
which  such  thick  darkness  has  covered  almost  the 
whole  world  under  the  empii-e  of  Antidu-ist.  We 
\o\c  you  as  brethren." 

But  his  aflection  for  them  did  not  blind  him  to 
their  declensions,  nor  make  him  ■«-ithliold  those  ad- 
monitions which  he  saw  to  be  needed.  "  As  we 
approve  of  many  things  among  you,"  he  wTote,  "  80 
there  are  several  which  we  wish  to  see  amended. 
We  are  informed  that  the  fear  of  jiei-secution  has 
caused  you  to  dissemble  and  to  conceal  your  faith. 
....  Thei"e  is  no  concord  between  Christ  and 
Belial.  You  communp  with  unbolievei's ;  you 
take  part  ui  their  abominable  masses,  in  wliich  the 

death  and  jjassion  of  Christ  are  blasphemed 

I  know  your  weakness,  hut  it  becomes  tliase  who 
liave  been  ix'deemed  by  the  blootl  of  Christ  to  be 
moi-e  courageous.  It  is  better  foi-  us  to  die  than  to 
be  overcome  by  t«>ni]>tati<)n."  It  was  thus  that 
CKcolaiiipadius.  s|>eakiiig  in  the  name  of  (lie  ( 'linrcli 
of  the  lieformation,  repaid  the  Cliurch  of  the  Alps 
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for  the  services  she  had  rendered  to  the  world  in 
foiiner  ages.  By  sharp,  faithfid,  brotherly  rebuke, 
he  sought  to  restore  to  her  the  purity  and  glory 
which  she  had  lost. 

Having  finished  wdth  CEcolampadius,  the  deputies 
went  on  to  Strasburg.  There  they  had  interviews 
with  Bucer  and  Capito.  A  similar  statement  of 
theii'  faith  to  the  Reformers  of  that  city  drew  forth 
similar  congratulations  and  counsels.  In  the  clear 
ligiit  of  her  moniing  the  Reformation  Church  saw 
many  things  which  had  gi-own  dim  in  the  evening 
of  the  Vaudois  Church  ;  and  the  Reformers  will- 
ingly jiermitted  their  elder  sister  tlie  benefit  of 
their  own  ^rider  views.  If  the  men  of  the  sixteenth 
centur}'  recognised  the  voice  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity siieaking  in  the  Vaudois,  the  latter  heard 
tlie  voice  of  the  Bible,  or  rather  of  God  himself, 
speaking  in  the  Reformei-s,  and  submitted  them- 
selves with  modesty  and  docility  to  their  reproofs. 
Tlie  last  had  become  first. 

A  manifold  interest  belongs  to  the  meeting  of 
these  the  two  Churches.  Each  is  a  miracle  to  the 
other.  The  preservation  of  the  Vaudois  Church 
for  so  many  ages,  amid  the  tires  of  persecution, 
made  her  a  wonder  to  the  Church  of  the  sixteenth 
ntury.  The  bringing  up  of  the  latter  from  the 
^ad  made  her  a  yet  gieater  wonder  to  the  Church 
of  the  first  c«'ntury.  These  two  Churches  compare 
their  i-espective  beliefs  :  they  find  that  theii'  creeds 
arc  not  twain,  but  one.  They  compare  the  sources  of 
tlieir  knowledge  :  they  find  that  they  have  both  of 
them  drawn  their  doctiine  from  the  M'ord  of  God  ; 
they  are  not  two  Churches,  they  are  one.  They 
are  the  elder  and  younger  membei-s  of  the  same 
glorious  family,  the  children  of  the  same  Father. 
What  a  magnificent  monument  of  the  true  antiquity 
lud  genuine  catholicity  of  Protestantism  ! 

Only  one  of  the  two  Provence  dep\ities  i-eturned 
from  their  vhiit  to  the  Reformers  of  Switzerland. 
On  their  way  back,  at  Dijon,  siLspicion,  from  some 
iiu.se  or  other,  fell  on  Pierre  Masson.  He  was 
thrown  into  jirison,  and  ultimately  condemned  and 
burned.  His  fellow-de]iuty  was  allowed  to  go  on 
his  way.  George  Morel,  bearing  the  answers  of 
the  Refoi-mei-s,  and  psi>ecially  the  letters  of  Q5colam- 
pailius,  happily  arrived  in  safety  in  Provence. 

The  documents  he  brought  witji  him  were  much 
anvxssed.  Their  contents  caused  these  two  ancient 
Churches  mingled  joy  and  soiTOw  ;  the  former,  bow- 
er, gi-eatly  predominating.  The  news  touching 
the  numerous  body  of  Christians,  now  appearing 
n  many  lands,  so  full  of  knowledge,  and  faith,  and 
ourage,  was  literally  astounding.  The  confiissoi-s 
f  the  Alps  thought  that  they  were  alone  in  tlie 
■  Olid  ;  every  successive  century  saw  their  numbers 


thinning,  and  then-  spiiit  gi-owing  less  resolute;  their 
ancient  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  stea^lfastly 
widening  her  dominion  and  strengthening  her  sway. 
A  little  longer,  they  imagined,  and  all  public  faithful 
profession  of  the  Gospel  would  cease.  It  was  at 
that  moment  they  were  told  that  a  new  army 
of  champions  had  arisen  to  maintaui  the  old  battle. 
This  announcement  e.xjdained  and  justified  the  jjast 
to  them,  for  now  they  lieheld  the  fruits  of  their 
lathers'  blood.  They  who  had  fought  the  battle 
were  not  to  have  the  honour  of  the  -sictory.  That 
M-as  reserved  for  combatants  who  had  come  newly 
into  the  field.  They  had  forfeited  tliis  reward,  they 
painfully  felt,  by  their  defections ;  hence  the  regret 
that  mingled  ^dth  their  joy. 

They  proceeded  to  discuss  the  answers  tliat 
should  be  made  to  the  Churches  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  cousidei-ing  especially  whether  they  should 
adopt  the  refonns  urged  upon  them  in  the  com- 
munications which  their  dej)Uties  had  brought  back 
from  the  Swiss  and  German  Reformers.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Vaudois  barbes  were  of  opinion 
that  they  ought.  A  small  minority,  however, 
were  opposed  to  this,  because  they  thought  that 
it  did  not  become  the  new  disciples  to  dictate  to 
the  old,  or  because  they  themselves  were  secretly 
inclined  to  the  Roman  superstitions.  They  went 
back  again  to  the  Reformers  for  advice ;  and,  after 
re])eated  interchange  of  views,  it  was  finally  re- 
solved to  convene  a  synod  iu  the  Valleys,  at 
which  all  the  questions  between  the  t^\o  (Jhurclies 
might  be  debated,  and  the  relations  which  they 
were  to  sustain  towards  each  other  in  time  to 
come,  determined.  If  the  Church  of  the  Ali)s  was 
to  continue  apart,  as  before  the  Refomiation,  she 
felt  that  she  must  justify  her  jjosition  by  proving 
the  e.xistence  of  great  and  substantial  difi'erences 
in  doctrine  between  herself  and  the  newly-ariseu 
Church.  But  if  no  such  diflferences  existed,  she 
would  not,  and  dai-ed  not,  remain  separate  and 
alone ;  she  must  unite  with  the  Church  of  tlie 
Reformation. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  coming  synod  shouhl  be 
a  trulj'  a-cumenieal  out; — a  general  a.ssemb]y  of  all 
the  children  of  the  Protestant  faith.  A  hearty 
invitation  was  sent  forth,  and  it  was  cordially 
and  generally  res]X)nded  to.  All  the  Waldensian 
Churches  in  the  bosom  of  the  Alps  were  i-epresented 
in  this  synod.  The  Albigensian  communities  on 
the  nortli  of  tiie  chain,  and  the  Vaudois  Cliurehe.s 
in  Calabina,  sent  deputies  to  it.  Tlie  Clnu'choa 
of  French  Switzerland  chose  William  Farel  and 
Anthony  Saunier  to  attend  it.'     From  even  more 

'  Eucliat,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  I'd,  557. 
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distant  lands,  as  Bohemia,  came  men  to  deliberate 
and  vote  in  this  famous  convention. 

The  representatives  assembled  on  the  12th  of 
October,  1532.  Two  years  earlier  the  Augsburg 
Confession  had  been  given  to  the  world,  marking 
the  culmination  of  the  Grermau  Reformation.  A 
year  before,  Zwingle  had  died  on  the  field  of 
Cappel.  In  France,  the  Reformation  was  beginning 
to  be  illustrated  by  the  heroic  deaths  of  its  chil- 
dren. Calvin  had  not  taken  his  prominent  place 
at  Geneva,  but  he  was  already  enrolled  under  the 
Protestant  banner.  The  princes  of  the  Schmalkald 
League  were  standing  at  bay  in  the  presence  of 
Charles  V.  It  was  a  critical  yet  glorious  era  in  the 
annals  of  Protestantism  which  saw  this  assembly 
convened.  It  met  at  the  town  of  Chamforans,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Valley  of  Angrogna.  There  are 
few  grander  or  stronger  positions  in  all  that 
valley  than  the  site  occupied  by  this  little  town. 
The  approach  to  it  was  defended  by  the  heights  of 
Roccomaneot  and  La  Serre,  and  by  defiles  which 
now  contract,  now  widen,  but  are  everywhere  over- 
hung by  great  rocks  and  mighty  chestnut-trees, 
behind  and  above  which  rise  the  taller  peaks, 
some  of  them  snow-clad.  A  little  beyond  La  Serre 
is  the  plateau  on  which  the  town  stood,  over- 
looking the  gi'assy  bosom  of  the  valley,  which  is 
watered  by  the  crystal  torrent,  dotted  b)^  numerous 
chalets,  and  runs  on  for  about  two  miles,  till  .shut 
in  by  the  steep,  naked  pi-ecipices  of  the  Ban-icade, 
which,  stretching  from  side  to  side  of  Angrogna, 
leaves  only  the  long,  dark  chasm  we  have  already 
described,  as  the  pathway  to  the  Pra  del  Tor,  whose 
majestic  mountains  here  rise  on  the  sight  and  sug- 
gest to  the  traveller  the  idea  that  he  is  di-awing 
nigh  some  city  of  celestial  magnificence.  The  town 
of  Chamforans  does  not  now  exist ;  its  only  i-epre- 
sentative  at  this  day  is  a  solitary  farmhouse. 

The  sjTiod  sat  for  six  consecuti\e  days.  All  the 
points  raised  in  the  communications  received  from 
the  Protestant  Churches  were  freely  ventilated  by 
the  assembled  barbes  and  elders.  Their  findings 
were  embodied  in  a  "  Short  Confession  of  Faith," 
which  Mona.stier  says  "  may  be  considered  as  a 
supplement  to  the  ancient  Confession  of  Faith  of 
the  year  1120,  which  it  does  not  contradict  in  any 
point."'  It  consists  of  se\enteen  articles,"  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  Moral  iiiahillti/  of  man  :  election  to 
etermd  life;  the  will  ofd'oJ,  (is  vuid';  l;iiow)i  in  tin' 


'  HW.  o/<fc<Fa'«J.,  p.  146. 

■  It  is  entitled,  says  Lefrer,  "A  Brief  Confession  of 
Faith  nuide  hy  the  Pastors  and  Heads  of  Families  of  the 
Vnlteijs  of  Piedmont."  "  It  is  preserved."  he  nddft.  "  witli 
otiier  iloiiniients,  in  the  T/il)rar.v  «i'  the  University  of 
Cambridge."    {Hist,  dcs  Vaud.,  livr.  i.,  p.  95.) 


Bible,  the  only  rule  of  duty  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  two 
Satraments  onli/,  haptism  and  tlie  Lord's  Supper. 

The  lamp  which  had  been  on  the  point  of  expiring 
began,  after  this  spiod,  to  burn  with  its  former 
brightness.  Tlie  ancient  spirit  of  the  Waldenses 
revived.  They  no  longer  practised  those  dissimu- 
lations and  cowardly  concealments  to  which  they 
had  had  recourae  to  avoid  persecution.  They  no 
longer  feared  to  confess  their  faith.  Heneefor^vai-d 
they  were  never  seen  at  miiss,  or  in  the  Popish  i 
churches.  They  refused  to  recognise  the  priests  I 
of  Rome  as  minist^re  of  Christ,  and  under  no  cu"- 
ciunstances  would  they  receive  any  spiritual  benefit 
or  sei-^nce  at  their  hands. 

Another  sign  of  the  new  Hfe  that  now  animated 
the  Vaudois  was  their  setting  about  the  work  of 
rebuilding  their  churches.  For  fifty  yeai-s  pre'saous 
public  worship  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  in  their 
Valleys.  Their  churches  had  been  razed  by  the  per- 
secutor, and  the  Vaudois  feared  to  rebuild  them  lest 
they  should  draw  do\vn  upon  themselves  a  new 
storm  of  "Nnolence  and  blood.  A  cave  would  serve 
at  times  as  a  place  of  meeting.  In  more  peaceful  | 
years  the  house  of  their  barbe,  or  of  some  of  their 
chief  men,  would  be  converted  into  a  church ;  and 
when  the  weather  was  fine,  they  would  assemble 
on  the  mountain-side,  under  the  gi-eat  boughs  of 
theii-  ancestral  trees.  But  their  old  sanctuaries  they 
dared  not  raise  from  the  ruins  into  which  the  per- 
secutor had  cast  them.  They  might  say  •with  the 
ancient  Jews,  "  The  holy  and  beautiful  house  in 
which  our  fixthers  praised  thee  is  burned  -n-ith  fire, 
and  all  our  pleasant  things  are  laid  wa.ste."  But 
now,  strengthened  by  the  fellowship  and  counsels 
of  their  Protestant  brethren,  chiu'ches  arose,  and 
the  worship  of  God  was  reinstituted.  Hard  by  the 
place  where  the  sjTiod  met,  at  Lorenzo  namely,  was 
the  first  of  these  post-Reformation  churches  set  up; 
others  speedily  followed  in  the  other  valleys  ;  pastora 
were  nmltiplied  ;  crowds  flocked  to  their  preaching, 
and  not  a  few  came  from  the  j)lains  of  rii>duiont, 
and  from  remote  jiarts  of  their  \alk'ys,  to  drink  of 
these  living  waters  again  flowing  in  their  land. 

Yet  another  token  did  this  old  Cliurch  give 
of  the  vigorous  life  that  was  now  flowing  in  lier 
veins.  This  was  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  French  tongue.  At  the  synod,  the  resolution 
was  taken  to  translate  and  \mni  both  the  (,)ld  and 
New  Testaments,  and,  as  this  wius  to  be  done  at  the 
sole  charge  of  the  ^'audois,  it  was  considerwl  aA 
their  gift  to  the  Churclies  of  the  Reformation.  A 
must  aii[)ro])i-iate  and  noble  gift!  That  Book  wliich 
tlie  Waldenses  had  received  from  the  primitive 
( 'iiurch— which  their  fathers  hail  jireservedwnth  their 
blooil — which   their  barbes  had  laboriously  tnuis- 
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ribed  and  ciiCiilated — they  now  put  into  tlic  luiutl.s 
t'  the  Refoimers,  constituting  them  along  with 
henisel\es  the  custodiaas  of  this  the  avk  of  the 

.lorld's  hopes.  Robert  Olivetan,  a  near  relative 
•f  Calvin,  was  asked  to  undertake  the  translation, 
md  lie  executed  it — with  the  help  of  his  great  kius- 
iiaii,  it  is  beUevecL  It  was  piinted  in  folio,  in 
lack   letter,  at   Neuchatel,  in  the   year   lo3o,  liy 

I'ierre  de  Wingle,  commonly  called  Picanl.  The 
utire  expense  was  defrayed  by  the  Waldenses,  who 
oUcctcd  for  this  object  l,jOO  crowns  of  gold,  a  large 

-urn  for  so  poor  a  people.  Thus  did  the  Waldensian 
liurch  emphaticiilly  proclaim,  at  the  commence- 
ii-nt  of  tliLs  new  ei'a  in  her  e.xistence,  that  the 

Word  of  God  wa.s  Jier  one  sole  foimdation. 

A.S  has  been  already  mentioned,  a  commission 
o    attend    the    synod    had    been    given    by    the 

Jhurches  of  French  Switzerland  to  Farel  and 
lunier.     Its  fulfilment  necessai-ily  involved  gi-eat 

:oil  and  peril     One  crosses  the  Alps  at  this  day 

0  easily,  that  it  is  ditficiilt  to  conceive  the  toil 
nd  danger  that  attended  the  journey  then.     The 


deputies  could  not  take  the  oriliuary  tracks  across 
the  mountains  for  fear  of  pureiiit ;  they  were 
comj>eIled  to  travel  by  unfrequented  paths.  The 
way  often  led  by  tlie  etlge  of  precipices  siud  abysses, 
up  steep  and  dcingeroius  ascents,  and  across  fields  of 
frozen  snow.  Nor  were  their  pursuei-s  the  only 
dangei-s  they  had  to  fear;  they  were  exposed  to  death 
from  the  blinding  di-ifts  and  tempests  of  the  hills. 
Nevertheless,  they  arrived  in  .safety  in  the  Valleys, 
and  added  by  their  presence  and  theii-  counsels  to  the 
dignity  of  this  the  tiret  great  ecclesiastical  assembly 
of  modern  times.  Of  this  we  have  a  somewhat 
remarkable  proof.  Three  yeai'S  thereafter,  a  Yau- 
doLs,  Jean  Peyrel,  of  Angrogna,  being  cast  into 
prison,  deposed  on  his  trial  that  "  he  had  kept  guard 
for  the  ministei's  who  taught  the  good  law,  who 
were  assembled  in  the  town  of  Chamforans,  in  the 
centre  of  Angi-ogna;  and  that  amongst  othei'S 
present  there  was  one  called  Farel,  who  had  a  red 
beard,  and  a  beautiful  wliite  hoi-se ;  and  two  othere 
accompanied  him,  one  of  whom  had  a  hoi'se,  almost 
black,  iuid  the  other  was  very  tall,  :ind  rather  lame."^ 


CHAPTER    V. 


PERSECUT-IOSS    AND    MARTYRDOMS. 


\  Peai?e  of  Twenty-eight  Tears— Flourishing  State — Bersour— A  Martyr— Martyrdom  of  Pastor  Gonin— Martyrdoms 
of  a  Student  and  a  Monk— Trial  and  Bui-ning  of  a  Colporteur— A  List  of  Horrible  Deaths— Tlu>  Valleys  under  the 
Sway  of  France— Restored  to  .Savoy— Emmanuel  Philibert— Persecution  Eenewed—Carignano— Persecution 
Approaches  the  Mountains— Deputation  to  the  Duke— The  Old  Paths— Eemonstrance  to  the  Duke— to  the 
Duchess— to  the  Council. 


The  Church  of  the  Alps  had  peace  for  twenty-eight 
years.  This  wius  a  time  of  gi-eat  spiritual  prosperity. 
Sanctuaries  arose  in  all  her  Valleys;  her  pastoi'S  and 
teachei-s  were  found  too  few,  and  men  of  learning 
.nd  zeal,  some  of  them  from  foreign  lands,  jiressed 
nto  her  .service.  Individuals  and  families  in  the 
:ities  on  the  plain  of  Piedmont  embraced  her 
faith ;  and  the  crowds  that  attended  her  worahip 
ttX'ie  continually  gi-owing.'  In  short,  this  vener- 
ible  C'lmrch  had  a  second  youth.  Her  lamp,  re- 
triniraed,  buraed  with  a  brightness  tliat  justified 
her  time-honoured   motto,    "  A  light   shining   in 


'  George  Morel  states,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  at  tliis 
time  there  were  more  than  800,000  persons  of  the 
relii^ion  of  the  Vaudois.  (Leger,  Hisi.  <les  Vaudoia, 
livr.  ii.,  p.  27.)  He  includes,  of  course,  in  this  estimate 
the  Vaudois  in  the  Valleys,  on  the  plain  of  Piedmont,  in 
Naples  and  Calabria,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  the^ 
countries  of  Germany. 


darkness."  The  darkness  was  not  now  so  deep  as 
it  had  been ;  the  hours  of  night  were  di-awing  to  a 
close.  Xor  was  the  VaudoLs  comnnniity  the  only 
light  that  now  shone  in  Christendom.  It  wivs  one 
of  a  constellation  of  lights,  whose  brilliance  was 
befnnning  to  irradiate  the  skies  of  the  Church  witli 
an  effulgence  which  no  former  age  had  known. 

Tlie  exemption  from  persecution,  whicli  the 
"Waldenses  enjoyed  during  this  jjeriod,  was  not 
absolute,  but  comparative.  The  lukewarm  are 
.seldom  molested ;  and  the  quickene-1  zeal  of  the 
Vaudois  brought  with  it  a  revival  of  the  peree- 
ciitor's  malignity,  though  it  did  not  find  vent  in 
violences  so  dreadful  as  the  temjiests  that  liad 
lately  smitten  them.  Only  two  yeai-s  after  the 
.synod — that  is,  in  l.">:?4 — wholesale  destruction  fell 
upon  the  Vaudois  Churches  of  Provence ;  but  the 

-  Gilles,  p.  40.    Monastier,  p.  146. 
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sad  stoiy  of  tlieii-  extinction  will  more  appro- 
priately be  told  elsewhere.  In  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont  events  were  from  time  to  time  occurring 
that  showed  that  the  inquisitor's  vengeance  had 
been  scotched,  not  killed.  While  the  Vaudois  as 
a  race  were  prosperous,  their  churches  multiply- 
ing, and  their  faith  extending  its  geographical  area 
from  one  year  to  another,  individual  Vaudois  were 
being  at  times  seized,  and  put  to  death,  at  the 
stake,  on  the  rack,  or  by  the  cord. 

Three  yeai-s  after,  the  persecution  broke  out 
anew,  and  i-aged  for  a  short  time.  Charles  III. 
of  Savoy,  a  prince  of  mild  manners,  but  under 
the  nde  of  the  pi-iests,  being  solicited  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Turin  and  the  incpiisitor  of  the  same 
city,  gave  his  consent  to  "hunting  down"  the 
heretics  of  the  Valleys.  The  commission  was  given 
to  a  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Bei-sour,  whose 
residence  was  at  Pinerolo,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Valley  of  Perosa.  Bersour,  a  man  of  savage 
disposition,  collected  a  troop  of  500  horse  and 
foot,  and  attacked  the  Valley  of  Angrogna.  He 
was  repulsed,  but  the  storm  which  had  rolled 
away  from  the  mountains  fell  upon  the  plains. 
Turning  to  the  Vaudois  who  resided  around  his 
own  residence,  he  seized  a  great  number  of  persons, 
whom  he  threw  into  the  prisons  and  convents  of 
Pinerolo  and  the  Inquisition  of  Turin.  Many  of 
tlieni  suftered  in  the  ilames.  One  of  these  martjTS, 
Catalan  Girard,  quaintly  taught  the  spectators  a 
parabolic  lesson,  standing  at  the  pile.  From  amid 
the  flames  he  asked  for  two  .stones,  which  were 
instantly  brought  him.  The  crowd  looked  on  in 
silence,  curious  to  know  wh.at  he  meant  to  do  with 
them.  Rubbing  them  against  each  other,  he  said, 
"  You  think  to  extinguish  our  poor  Churches  liy 
your  pei'secution.s.  Yoii  can  no  more  do  so  than  I 
with  my  feeble  hands  can  cnish  these  stones."  ' 

Heavier  tempests  seemed  about  to  descend,  when 
sviddenly  the  sky  cleared  above  the  confessoi-s  of  the 
Alps.  It  was  a  change  in  the  politics  of  Eiu-ope 
in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  that  stayed 
the  arm  of  pei-secution.  Francis  I.  of  France  de- 
manded of  Charles,  Duke  of  Savoy,  permission  to 
march  an  army  through  his  dominions.  The  object 
of  the  French  king  was  the  recovery  of  the  Duchy 
of  Milan,  a  long-contested  prize  between  himself 
and  Charles  V.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  refused  the 
I'equest  of  his  brother  monarch  ;  but  reflecting  that 
the  passes  of  the  Alps  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
men  whom  he  was  persecuting,  and  that  should  he 
continue  his  opjii-essions,  the  Vaudois  might  open 
the  gates  of  his  kingdom  to  the  enemy,  lie  sent 

1  Leger,  livr.  ii.,  p.  27. 


orders  to  Bei-sour  to  stop  the  persecution  in  the 
Valleys. 

In  1536,  the  Waldeusian  Church  had  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  more  distinguished  of  her 
pastors.  INIartin  Gonin,  of  Angrogna — a  man  of 
public  spirit  and  rare  gifts  —  who  had  gone  to 
Geneva  on  ecclesiastical  afl'airs,  was  returning 
tluough  Dauphine,  when  he  was  apprehended  on 
suspicion  of  being  a  spy.  He  cleared  himself  of 
that  charge,  but  the  gaoler  searching  his  pei'SOn, 
and  discovering  certain  papers  upon  him,  he  was 
convicted  of  what  the  Parliament  of  Grenoble  ac- 
counted a  much  gi-eater  crime — heresy.  Condemned 
to  die,  he  was  led  forth  at  night,  and  drowned  in 
the  river  Isfere.  He  would  have  suflTered  at  the 
stake  had  not  his  persecutors  feared  the  efl^ect  of 
his  dying  words  upon  the  spectatoi-s.- 

There  were  othere,  also  called  to  ascend  the 
martyi'pUe,  whose  names  we  must  not  pa.ss  over  in 
silence.  Two  pa,stors  retuniing  from  Geneva  to 
their  flocks  in  the  Valleys,  in  company  of  three 
French  Protestants,  were  seized  at  the  Col  de 
Tamiers,  in  Sa\'oy,  and  carried  to  Chamberj-.  There 
all  five  were  tried,  condemned,  and  burned.  The 
fivte  of  Nicolas  Sartoire  is  yet  more  touching.  He 
was  a  student  of  theology  at  Geneva,  and  held  one 
of  those  bursaries  which  the  Lords  of  Bern  had 
allotted  for  the  training  of  young  men  as  pa.store  in 
the  Churches  of  the  Valleys?.  He  set  out  to  sj'^nd 
his  holiday  with  his  family  in  Piedmont.  We 
know  how  Vaudois  heai-t  yearns  for  its  native 
mountains ;  nor  would  the  coming  of  the  youth 
awaken  less  lively  anticipations  on  the  jiart  of  liis 
friends.  The  paternal  threshold,  ala.s !  he  was 
never  to  cross  ;  his  native  Vallej's  he  was  to  ti^ead 
no  more.  Travelling  by  the  pa.ss  of  St.  Beruai'd, 
and  the  gi-aud  Valley  of  Aosta,  he  had  just  pa.sse«l 
the  Italian  frontier,  when  he  was  apprehended  onj 
the  suspicion  of  lieresy.  It  was  the  month  ofl 
May,  when  all  was  life  and  beauty  in  the  valesl 
and  mountains  around  him  ;  he  himself  was  in  thej 
spring-time  of  existence  ;  it  was  hard  to  lay  downl 
life  at  siich  a  moment ;  but  the  gi'eat  captain  fi-omil 
whose  feet  he  had  just  come,  had  taiight  liim  that) I 
the  first  duty  of  a  soldier  of  Christ  is  obedience.)* 
He   confessed   his    Lord,    nor    could    promises  orjp 


threats — and  both  were  tried — make  him  waver. 
He  continued  steadfast  inito  the  end,  and  on  the 
4th  of  jNIay,  1557,  he  was  brought  forth  from  hj« 
dungeon  at  Ao.sta,  and  burned  alive.' 

The  martyr  who  died  thus  heroically  at  Aosta 
was  a  yo\Uli,  the  one  we  are  now  to  contenipUte 
was    a    man    of   fifty.       Geofroi    Viu-aile    wa.s    a 


-  Monastier,  p.  153. 
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nati\e  of  the  town  of  Busco,  in  Piedmont.  His 
father  had  been  a  captain  in  that  army  of  mur- 
derers who,  in  1488,  ravaged  the  Valleys  of  Lucerna 
and  Angrogna.  The  son  in  1520  became  a  monk, 
and  possessing  the  gift  of  a  rare  eloquence,  he  was 
sent  on  a  preaching  tour,  in  company  with  another 
cowled  ecclesiastic,  yet  more  famous,  Bernardo 
Ochino  of  Sienna,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the 
Capuchins.  The  argimients  of  the  men  he  was  sent 
10  convert  staggered  Varaile.  He  fled  to  Geneva, 
and  in  the  city  of  the  Reformers  he  was  taught 
more  fully  the  "way  of  life."  Ordained  as  a  pastor, 
lie  leturned  to  the  Valleys,  where  "  like  another 
Paul,"  says  Leger,  "  he  pi-eaehed  the  faith  he  once 
destroyed."  After  a  ministry  of  some  months,  he 
set  out  to  pay  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  his  native 
town  of  BiLsco.  He  was  apprehended  by  the  monks 
who  were  lying  in  wait  for  him.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Inquisition  of  Tmin.  His 
execution  took  place  Ln  the  castle-piazza  of  the 
same  city,  March  29th,  1558.  He  walked  to  the 
place  where  he  was  to  die  with  a  tirm  step  and  a 
.serene  countenance ;  he  addressed  the  vast  multi- 
tude around  his  pile  in  a  way  that  drew  tears  from 
many  eyes  ;  after  this,  he  began  to  sing  with  a 
luud  voice,  and  so  continued  till  he  sank  amid  the 
flames.' 

Two  years  before  this,  the  same  piazza,  the  ca.stle- 
yard  at  Tiuin,  had  witnessed  a  similar  spectacle. 
Barthelemy  Hector  was  a  bookseller  in  Poictiei-s. 
A  man  of  warm  but  well-tempered  zeal,  he  travelled 
as  far  as  the  Valleys,  difFusing  that  knowledge  that 
maketh  wise  unto  salvation.  In  the  assemblage  oi 
white  peaks  that  look  down  on  the  Pra  del  Tor  is 
one  named  Lii  Vechera,  so  called  because  the  cows 
love  the  rich  grass  that  clothes  its  sides  in  sum- 
mer-time. Barthelemy  Hector  would  take  his  seat 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  and  gathering  the 
herdsmen  and  agriculturists  of  the  Pra  round 
him,  wovxld  induce  them  to  Iniy  his  books,  by  read- 
ing pa.s.sages  to  them.  Portions  of  the  Scrij)tures 
also  would  he  recite  to  the  gi-andames  and 
nijiidens  as  they  watched  tlieir  goats,  or  plied  the 
distaff.  His  steps  were  tracked  by  the  inquisitor, 
even  amid  these  wild  solitiides.  He  was  dnigged 
to  Turin,  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  selling  Genevese 
Ijooks.  His  defence  before  his  judges  discovered 
an  admirable  counige  and  wsdom. 

"  You  have  been  catight  in  the  act,"  said  his 
judge,  "of  .selling  books  that  contain  heresy. 
Wliat  say  you  V 

"  If  the  Bible  is  heresy  to  you,  it  is  truth  to 
lue,"  replied  the  prisoner. 

■  Lc^er,  livr.  ii.,  p.  29.    Monostier,  p.  1C8. 


••  But  you  use  the  Bilile  to  deter  men  from  going 
to  mass,"  lu-ged  the  judge. 

"  If  the  Bible  deters  men  from  going  to  mass," 
responded  Barthelemy,  '•  it  is  a  proof  that  God  dis- 
appro^es  of  it,  and  that  the  mass  is  idolatry." 

The  judge,  deeming  it  expedient  to  make  short 
shrift  with  such  a  heretic,  exclaimed,  '•  Retract." 

"  I  have  spoken  only  truth,"  said  the  bookseller, 
"  can  I  change  truth  as  I  would  a  garment  I" 

His  judges  kept  him  some  months  in  prison,  in 
the  hope  that  his  recantation  woidd  save  them  the 
necessity  of  burning  him.  This  unwillingness  to 
have  resort  to  the  last  penalty  was  owing  to  no 
feeling  of  pity  for  the  prisonei*,  but  entu-ely  to  the 
con\-iction  that  these  repeated  executions  wei-e 
endangering  the  cause  of  theii"  Church.  "The 
smoke  of  these  martjT-piles,"  as  was  .said  with 
reference  to  the  death  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  "  was 
infecting  those  on  whom  it  blew."  But  the  con- 
stancy of  Barthelemy  compelled  his  persecutoi-s  to 
disregard  these  prudential  consiilerations.  At  last, 
despairing  of  his  abjui-ation,  they  brought  him  forth 
and  consigned  him  to  the  flames.  His  beha\-iour 
at  the  stiike  "  drew  rivers  of  teai-s,"  says  Leger, 
"  from  the  eyes  of  many  in  the  Popish  crowd 
around  his  stake,  while  othei-s  vented  reproaches 
and  invectives  against  the  cruelty  of  the  monks 
and  the  inquisitoi-s."- 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  martyrs  by 
whom,  even  dui'ing  this  period  of  compai-ative 
peace  and  prosperity,  the  Churcli  of  the  Valleys 
was  called  to  testify  against  Rome,  Some  of  these 
martyrs  perished  by  cruel,  barbarous,  and  most  hor- 
rible methods.  To  recite  all  the.se  ca.ses  would  be 
beyond  our  jiurpose,  and  to  depict  the  revolting 
and  infiimous  details  would  be  to  nai'i-ate  what  no 
reiider  could  peruse.  We  shall  only  quote  part  of 
the  brief  summary  of  !Muston.  "  There  is  no  town 
in  Piedmont,"  says  he,  "  imder  a  V.audois  pa.stor, 
wliere  some  of  our  brethren  have  not  been  put  to 
death  ....  Hugo  Chiamjis  of  Finestrelle  liad  Ills 
enti-ails  toni  from  his  living  body,  at  Tuiin.  Peter 
Geymarali  of  Bobbio,  in  like  manner,  liad  his 
enti-ails  taken  out  at  Luzerna,  and  a  fiei"ce  cnt 
thrust  in  their  jilace  to  torture  him  further ;  Maria 
Romano  wasburitnl  alive  at  Rocco-patia  ;  Magdalen 
Foulano  underwent  the  same  fate  at  San  Giovanni; 
Susan  Michelini  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  left 
to  i)erish  of  cold  and  hunger  at  Saracena.  Bartho- 
lomew Fuche,  gashed  with  sabres,  had  the  wounds 
tilled  up  ■with  quicklime,  and  perished  thus  in 
agony  at  Fenile  ;  Daniel  Michelini  had  his  tongue 
torn  out  at  Bobbio  for  having  praised  God.     James 
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Baridari  jierished  covered  with  sulphurous  matches, 
which  had  been  forced  into  his  flesh  under  the 
nails,  between  the  fingers,  in  the  nostrils,  in  the 
lips,  and  over  all  his  body,  and  then  lighted. 
Daniel  Eevelli  had  his  mouth  filled  with  gun- 
powder, which,  being  lighted,  blew  his  head  to 
pieces.  Maria  Monnen,  taken  at  Liousa,  had  the 
flesh  cut  from  her  cheek  and  chin  bones,  so  that 
her  jaw  was  left  bare,  and  she  was  thus  left  to 
j)erish.  Paul  Gamier  was  slowly  sliced  to  pieces 
at  Rora.  Thomas  Margueti  was  mutilated  in  an 
indescribable  manner  at  Miraboco,  and  Susan 
Jaquin  cut  in  bits  at  La  ToiTe.  Sara  Rostagnol 
was  slit  open  from  the  legs  to  the  bosom,  and  so 
left  to  i)erish  on  the  road  between  Eyi-al  and 
Luzerna.  Anne  Charbonnier  was  impaled  and 
Ciirried  thus  on  a  pike,  as  a  standard,  from  San 
Giovanni  to  La  Torre.  Daniel  Rambaud,  at 
Pacsano,  had  his  nails  torn  oft',  then  his  fingers 
chopi)ed  ofl",  then  his  feet  and  his  hands,  then  his 
fcrms  and  his  legs,  with  each  successive  refusal  on 
his  part  to  abjure  the  Gospel."  '  Thus  the  roll  of 
martyrs  runs  on,  and  with  each  new  sufferer  comes 
a  new,  a  more  excruciating  and  more  hon-ible  mode 
of  torture  and  death. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  demand  which 
the  King  of  France  made  upon  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
Charles  III.,  that  he  would  permit  him  to  march 
an  army  through  his  territories.  The  reply  was  a 
refusal ;  but  Fnincis  I.  must  needs  have  a  road  into 
Italy.  Accordingly  he  seized  upon  Piedmont,  and 
held  possession  of  it,  together  with  the  Waldensian 
Valleys,  for  twentj'-three  years.  The  Waldenses 
had  fotmd  the  sway  of  Fi-ancis  I.  more  tolerant 
than  that  of  their  own  princes ;  for  though  Francis 
hated  Lutheranism,  the  necessities  of  his  policy 
often  compelled  him  to  court  the  Lutherans,  and  so 
it  came  to  pass  that  wliile  he  was  Imming  heretics 
at  Paris  he  spared  them  in  the  Valleys.  But  the 
general  peace  of  Chateau  C'ambr6sis,  Ai)ril  3rd, 
lo.")9,  restored  Piedmont,  with  the  exception  of 
Turin,  to  its  former  nilers  of  the  House  of  Savoy. -' 
•^'liarles  III.  had  been  succe(;ded  in  1.5.53  by 
Kmmanuel  Philibert.  Philibert  was  a  prince  of 
uiwnor  talents  and  humane  disposition,  and  the 
\  aiidois  cherished  the  hope  that  under  him  they 
Would  be  ])frniittH(l  to  live  in  peace,  and  to  worsiiip 
IS  their  fathers  had  done.  MHiat  strengtlifiicd 
lifse  just  ('Xi)cctationH  was  the  fact  that  Philibert 
Md  married  a  sistrr  of  the  King  of  France,  Heiiiy 
II.,  who  had  been  carefully  instructed  in  the  Pro- 
t<'stant  faith  by  her  illustrious  i-elations,  Margaret, 

'  Miinton,  Israel  of  ihe  Aljit,  i-liap.  8. 
•  Loger,  Uvr.  ii.,  p.  29. 


Queen  of  Navarre,  and  Rcnee  of  France,  daughter 
of  Louis  XII.  But,  alas  !  the  treaty  that  restored 
Emmanuel  Philibert  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
contained  a  claase  binding  the  contracting  parties 
to  extinguish  heresy.  This  was  to  send  him  back 
to  his  subjects  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand. 

Whatever  the  king  might  incline — and  we  dait; 
sa)-,  strengthened  by  the  counsels  of  his  Protestant 
queen,  he  intended  dealing  humanely  by  his  faithful 
subjects  the  Vaudois — his  intentions  were  overborne 
by  men  of  stronger  wills  and  more  determined  re- 
solves. The  inquisitora  of  his  kingdom,  the  nuncio  of 
the  Pope,  and  the  ambassadors  of  Spain  and  France, 
united  in  urging  upon  him  the  purgation  of  his 
dominions,  in  temis  of  the  agreement  in  the  treaty 
of  peace.  The  unhappy  monarch,  unable  to  resist 
these  powerful  solicitations,  issued  on  the  15th  Feb- 
ruary, 1560,  an  edict  forbidding  his  sulijects  t-o  hear 
the  Protestant  preachers  in  the  Valley  of  Lucemti, 
or  anywhere  else,  under  pain  of  a  fine  of  100 
dollars  of  gold  for  the  firat  offence,  and  of  the 
galleys  for  life  for  the  second.  Tliis  edict  had  re- 
ference mainly  to  the  Protestants  on  the  plain  of 
Piedmont,  who  resorted  in  crowds  to  hear  sermon 
in  the  Valleys.  There  followed,  however,  in  a  short 
time  a  yet  severer  edict,  commanding  attendance  at 
mass  under  pain  of  death.  To  caiTy  out  this  cniel 
decree  a  commission  was  given  to  a  ])rince  of  the 
blood,  Philip  of  Savoy,  Count  de  Raconis,  and 
with  him  was  a.ssociated  George  Costa,  Count  de 
la  Trinita,  and  Thomas  Jacomel,  the  Inquisitor- 
General,  a  man  as  cruel  in  disposition  as  he  was 
licentioTts  in  manners.  To  these  was  added  a  cer- 
tain Councillor  Corbis,  but  he  was  not  of  the  stiiff 
which  the  busine.ss  required,  and  so,  after  witness- 
ing a  few  initial  scenes  of  barbarity  and  hoiTor,  he 
resigned  his  commission.' 

The  first  l)ui-st  of  the  tenii)est  fell  on  Carignauo. 
This  town  reposes  sweetly  on  one  of  the  sj)ui-s  of  the 
Apennines,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  .south-west 
of  Turin.  It  contained  many  Protestants,  some  of 
whom  were  of  good  position.  The  wealthiest  wci-e 
selected  and  dragged  to  the  burning-i)iie,  in  onler 
to  strike  terror  into  the  i-est.  The  blow  had  not 
fallen  in  vain ;  the  professoi-s  of  the  Protestant 
ci'eed  in  Carignauo  were  scattered  ;  some  fled  to 
Turin,  then  \nidcr  the  domination  of  France,  .some 
to  other  places,  and  some,  alas!  frightened  by  the 
tenijie.st  in  front,  turned  back  and  sought  i>efuge  in 
the  darkness  behind  them.  They  had  desii-ed  the 
"  better  country,"  but  could  not  enter  in  at  the  cost 
of  exile  and  death. 

Having  done  its  work  in  Cariguaiio,   this  deso- 

3  Monastiei-,  chap.  19,  p.  172.    Muston,  chap.  10,  p.  52. 
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lating  tempest  held  its  way  across  the  plain  of  Pied- 
mont, towards  those  gi'eat  mountiiins  which  were 
tlie  ancient  fortress  of  the  truth,  marking  its  track 
throut'h  the  villages  and  country  communes  in 
teri-or,  in  pillage  and  blood.  It  moved  like  one  of 
those  thunder-clouds  which  the  traveller  on  the 
AljJS  may  often  descry  beneath  him,  traveling  the 
same  j)lain,  and  shooting  its  lightnings  earthwards 
as  it  advances.  Wherever  it  was  kno\vn  that  there 
was  a  Vaudois  congregation,  thither  did  the  cloud 
turn.  And  now  we  behold  it  at  the  foot  of  the 
Waldensian  Alps — at  the  entrance  of  the  Valleys, 
■vvithin  whose  mighty  natural  bulwarks  crowds  of 
fugitives  from  the  to\\'US  and  villages  on  the  plain 
have  already  found  asylum. 

Rumoure  of  the  confiscations,  arrests,  cniel  tor- 
tures, and  horrible  deaths  which  had  befallen  the 
Churches  at  the  foot  of  then-  mountains,  had  pre- 
ceded the  appearance  of  the  crusadere  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Valleys.  The  same  devastation  which  had 
befallen  the  flourishing  Churches  on  the  plain  of 
Piedmont,  seemed  to  impend  over  the  Chm-ches  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Alps.  At  this  junctui-e  the  pastors 
and  leading  laymen  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the 
steps  to  be  taken.  Having  fcisted  and  humbled 
themselves  before  God,  they  sought  by  earnest 
praver  the  direction  of  his  Holy  Spirit.'  They 
resolved  to  approach  the  throne  of  their  piince,  and 
l]y  humble  remonstrance  and  petition,  set  forth  the 
state  of  their  afl'aii's  and  the  justice  of  then-  cause. 
Then-  fii-st  claim  was  to  be  heiird  before  being  con- 
demned— a  right  denied  to  no  one  accused,  however 
criminal.  They  next  solemnly  disclaimed  the  main 
offence  laid  to  their  charge,  that  of  departing  from 
the  true  faith,  and  of  adoptmg  doctrines  unknown 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  early  ages  of  the  Church. 
Then-  faith  was  that  which  Christ  himself  had 
tiiught ;  which  the  apostles,  following  theii-  Great 
Master,  had  preached  ;  which  the  Fathers  had  vin- 
dicated wth  their  pens,  and  the  martyrs  with  theii' 
blood,  and  which  the  firet  four  Co\incils  had  rati- 
fied, and  proclaimed  to  be  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
world.  From  the  "  old  paths,"  the  Bible  and  all 
anti(iuity  being  witnesses,  they  had  never  turntjd 
aside ;  from  father  to  son  they  had  continued 
these  1,.500  years  to  walk  therein.  Their  mountains 
shielded  no  novelties  ;  they  had  bowed  the  knee  to 
no  strange  gods,  and,  if  they  were  heretics,  so  too 
were  tlie  fii-st  four  Councils ;  and  so  too  were  the 
aiwstles  themselves.  If  they  en-ed,  it  was  in  the 
company  of  the  confessoi's  and  nuirtyi-s  of  the  early 
ages.  Tliey  were  willing  any  moment  to  a))))eal 
their    cause    to  a  (Jenerai   Council,   provided  that 


Council  were  wUling  to  decide  the  question  by  the 
only  infallible  standard  they  knew,  the  Word  of 
God.  If  on  this  evidence  they  should  be  con^dcted 
of  even  one  heresy,  most  willingly  would  they  sur- 
render it.  On  this,  the  main  point  of  theii-  in- 
dictment, what  more  could  they  promise  ?  Show 
us,  they  said,  what  the  eri-oi-s  are  which  you  ask 
us  to  renounce  imder  the  penalty  of  death,  and  you 
shall  not  need  to  ask  a  second  time.' 

Their  duty  to  God  did  not  weaken  their  allegianc' 
to  then-  prince.  To  piety  they  added  loyalty.  T'le 
throne  before  which  they  now  stood  had  not  more 
faithful  and  devoted  subjects  than  they.  When 
had  they  plotted  treason,  or  disputed  lawful  com- 
mand of  their  sovereign  ?  Nay,  the  more  they 
feared  God,  the  more  they  honoui-ed  the  king. 
Theii'  services,  their  substance,  theu'  life,  were  all 
at  the  disposal  of  then-  prince ;  they  were  willing 
to  lay  them  all  down  in  defence  of  his  lawful 
prerogative;  one  thing  only  they  could  not  sur- 
render— their  conscience. 

As  regarded  their  Romanist  feUow-subjects  of 
Piedmont,  they  had  lived  in  good-neighbomhood 
with  them.  Whose  pei-son  had  they  injured — whose 
property  had  they  robbed — whom  had  they  over- 
reached in  their  bargains]  Had  they  not  been 
kind,  courteous,  honest?  If  their  hills  had  vietl 
in  fertility  with  the  naturally  richer  plains  at 
their  feet,  and  if  their  mountain-homes  had  been 
filled  with  store  of  com  and  oil  and  'W'ine,  not 
always  found  Ln  Piedmontese  dwellings,  to  what  was 
this  owing,  save  to  theii-  superior  industry,  fru- 
gality, and  skill  ?  Never  had  marauding  exj>edition 
descended  from  then-  hills  to  cany  oif  the  goods  of 
their  neighbours,  or  to  inflict  retaliation  for  the 
many  murdere  and  robberies  to  which  they  had 
had  to  submit.  Why,  then,  should  their  neigh- 
bours rise  against  them  to  exterminate  them,  as  if 
they  were  a  horde  of  evil-tloei-s,  in  whose  neighbour- 
hood no  man  could  live  in  pciice ;  and  why  should 
theii'  sovereign  unsheathe  the  sword  against  those 
who  had  never  been  found  disturbci-s  of  his  king- 
dom, nor  plottei-s  against  his  government,  but  who, 
on  the  contrary,  luitl  ever  striven  to  maintain  the 
authoritv  of  Ixis  law  and  the  honour  of  his  throi 


Leger,  livr.  ii.,  p.  29. 


-  "  First,  we  do  protest  before  the  Almiphty  and 
just  God,  before  whose  tribunal  we  must  all  one  da^ 
appear,  that  we  intend  to  live  and  die  in  the  holy  faith. 
l)iet.v,  and  religion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thai 
we  do  aljhor  nil  heresies  that  hnve  been,  and  are,  con- 
demned by  the  Word  of  God.  We  do  embrace  the  rnodt 
holy  doctrine  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  aa  likewise 
of  tlie  Nicene  and  Athannsian  Creeds  ;  we  do  snbseribe 
to  the  fowT  Cotmoils.  and  to  all  the  ancient  Fathers,  in  all 
such  thinpi  a»  are  not  repugnant  to  the  analogj'  of  faith." 
(Legor,  livr.  ii.,  pp.  3U,  31.) 
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•  One  thing  is  cei-tain,  most  serene  prince,"  say 
hey,  in  conclusion,  "  that  the  Word  of  God  will 
lot  perish,  but  ■will  abide  for  ever.  If,  then,  our 
L'ligion  is  the  pure  Word  of  God,  as  we  are  per- 
.uaded  it  is,  and  not  a  human  invention,  no  human 
lower  will  be  able  to  abolish  it."' 

Never  was  there  a  more  solemn,  or  a  more  just, 
lY  a  more  respectful  remonstrance  presented  to  any 
hrone.  The  wrong  about  to  be  done  them  was 
■uormous,  yet  not  an  angry  word,  nor  a  single 
iccusatory  sentence,  do  the  Vaudois  permit  them- 
lelves  to  utter.  But  to  what  avail  this  solemn 
irotest,  this  triumphant  vindication!  The  more 
complete  and  conclusive  it  is,  the  more  manifest 
loes  it  make  the  immense  injustice  and  the  flagrant 
liminality  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  The  more  the 
\'^audois  put  themselves  in  the  right,  the  more  they 
>ut  the  Churcli  of  Rome  in  the  wrong ;  and  tlioy 
>vho  have  already  doomed  them  to  perish  are  but 
llie  more  resolutely  deteiiniued  to  carry  out  their 
i)ui'j)0.se. 

This  document  was  accompanied  liy  two  otheis  : 
)ne  to  the  queen,  and  one  to  the  Council.  The  one 
-o  the  queen  is  differently  conceived  from  that  to 
he  duke.  They  ofi'er  no  apology  for  their  faith  : 
he  queen  herself  was  of  it.  They  allude  in  a  few 
'ouching  terms  to  tlie  sufi'erings  they  had  already 
iieen  subjected  to,  and  to  the  yet  greater  that  ap- 
|)eared  to  imjiend.  This  was  enough,  they  knew, 
10  awaken  all  her  sympathies,  and  enlist  her  jis 
their  advocate  with  the  king,  after  the  example  of 
Esther,  and  other  noble  women  in  former  times, 
'ho  valued  their  lofty  station  less  for  its  dazzling 
lionours,  than  for  the  oppoi-tunitiea  it  gave  them  of 
shielding  the  persecuted  confessors  of  the  tnith." 


'  Him  in  Leger  (livr.  ii.,  pp.  30,  31)  the  petition  of  tlie 
Vaudois  presented  "Au  Sereniasime  et  trf^s-Puissant 
I'rince,  Philibert  Emanuel,  Due  de  Savoye,  Prince  du 
I'irmont,  notrc  tri's-Clement  Seigneur  "  (To  the  fciereno 
and  most  Mighty  Prince,  Pliilibert  Emmanuel,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  Prince  of  Piedmont,  our  most  Griicious  Lord). 

-  See  in  Loger.  (livr.  ii.,  p.  32),  "  A  la  tri'S-Vertneuse  et 
tri's-Exccllentu  Dame,  Madame  Marguerite  de  France, 


The  remonstrance  presented  to  the  Council  was 
couched  in  tenns  more  plain  and  direct,  yet  still 
respectful.  They  bade  the  counsellors  of  the  king 
beware  what  they  did ;  they  warned  them  that 
every  drop  of  innocent  blood  they  should  spill  they 
would  one  day  have  to  account  for  ;  that  if  the 
blood  of  Abel,  though  only  that  of  one  man,  cried 
with  a  voice  so  loud  that  God  heard  it  in  heaven, 
and  came  down  to  call  its  shedder  to  a  reckoning, 
how  much  mightier  the  cry  that  would  arise  from 
the  Vjlood  of  a  whole  nation,  and  how  much  more 
teiTible  the  vengeance  with  which  it  would  be 
visite<l !  In  fine,  they  reminded  the  Council  that 
what  they  asked  was  not  an  unknown  privilege  in 
Piedmont,  nor  would  they  be  the  first  or  the  only 
persons  who  liad  enjoyed  that  indulgence  if  it 
should  be  extended  to  them.  Did  not  the  Jew  and 
the  Saracen  live  immolested  in  their  cities!  Did 
they  not  pennit  the  Israelite  to  build  his  synagogue, 
and  the  Moor  to  read  his  Koran,  without  annoyance 
or  restraint  1  Was  it  a  great  thing  that  the  faith 
of  the  Bible  should  be  placed  on  the  same  level  in 
this  respect  with  that  of  the  Crescent,  and  that  the 
descendants  of  the  men  who  for  generations  had 
been  the  subjects  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  who 
had  enriched  the  dominions  with  their  virtues, 
and  defended  them  with  their  blood,  should  be 
treated  with  the  same  humanity  that  was  sho\N  n  to 
the  alien  and  the  iinbelie\'er  I 

These  petitions  the  confessors  of  the  Al[)s 
dispatched  to  the  proper  quarter,  and  having  done 
so,  they  waited  an  answer  with  eyes  lifteil  u\>  to 
heaven.  If  that  answer  shoidd  be  ])eace,  with 
what  gi-atitude  to  God  and  to  their  prince  would 
they  hail  it !  should  it  be  otherwise,  they  were 
ready  to  accept  that  alternative  too ;  they  were 
prepared  to  die. 


Duchesse  de  Savoye  et  do  Berry"— "the  petition  of  her 
poor  and  humble  subjects,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Vallej's 
of  Lucerna  and  Angrogna,  and  Perosa  and  San  Martino, 
iind  all  those  of  tlie  plain  wlio  call  purely  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesua." 
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CHAl^TEU  VI. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  A  WAR  OF  EXTERMINATION. 


i'adtor  Gillc3  Carries  tlie  Keiuonstrance  to  the  Duke — No  Tidings  for  Three  Months— The  Monks  of  Pinerolo  begin 
the  Persecution— Raid  in  San  Martino— Philip  of  Savoy's  Attempt  at  Conciliation— A  Monk's  Sermon— The  Duke 
Declares  War  against  the  Vaudois— Dreadful  Character  of  liis  Army— Tlie  Waldenses  hold  a  Fast,  &.c. — Skirmish- 
int'  in  Angi-ogna- Nifht  Panic— La  Trinita  Occupies  the  Val  di  Lucerna— An  Intrigue — Fruitless  Concessions—   '  •« 


Affecting  Incidents— La  Trinita  Demands  20,000  Crowns  from  the  Men  of  the  Valleys— He  Retire 
(^luirters — Outrages  of  his  Soldiers. 


into  Winter 


Where  was  the  Vaiulois  who  would  jiut  his  life  in 
his  haiifl,  and  carry  this  remonstrance  to  tlie  dukef 
The  dangerous  sen'ice  was  undei-taken  by  M. 
GilleH,  Pastor  of  Bricherasio,  a  devoted  and 
courageous   man.       A   companion   was   ussociutcU 


with  him,  liut  woiiriod  out  with  the  rehull's  and 
insults  he  met  with,  he  abandoned  the  mission,  and 
left  its  conduct  to  Gilles  alone.  The  duke  then 
lived  at  Nice,  for  Turin,  his  cai)ital,  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  the  length  of  the  journey 


THE   WALDEXSIAN   PASTOR   AT  NICE. 
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very  considerably  increased  its  risks.  Gilles 
i-ei»ched  Nice  in  safety,  however,  and  after  many 
difficulties  and  delajs  he  had  an  intei'V'iew  with 
Queen  Margaret,  who  luidei-took  to  place  the 
lepi-esentations  of  which  he  was  the  bearer  in  the 
hands  of  her  husband,  the  duke.      The  deputy  had 


the  queen,  her  heart  w^as  in  the  Valleys ;  the  cause 
of  the  poor  Vaudois  was  her  cause  also.  But  she 
stood  alone  as  theii-  intercessor  with  the  duke ;  her 
voice  was  di-owned  by  the  solicitations  and  threats 
of  the  prelates,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Pope.- 
For  three  months  there  came  neither  letter  not 


an  inteniew  also  with  Philip  of  Savoy,  the  Duke's 
brother,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  under  the 
Act  for  the  purgation  of  the  Valleys.  The  Wal- 
dcnsian  pastor  wa.s,  on  the  whole,  well  received  by 
liiin.  TJncfivially  j'oked  with  the  enicl  and  bigoted 
Count  La'Trinita,  Philip  of  Savoy  soon  became 
disgusted,  and  left  the  bloody  business  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  his  fellow-commissioner.'    As  reijarded 


91— VOL.  n. 


>  Muston,  p.  68. 


edict  from  the  court  at  Nice.  If  the  men  of  the 
Valleys  were  impatient  to  know  the  fate  that 
awaited  them,  theii-  enemies,  athii-st  for  plunder 
and  blood,  were  still  more  so.  The  latter,  unable 
longer  to  restwin  their  passions,  began  the  i)ei-se- 
cution  on  their  own  jiccount.  They  tliought  they 
knew  their  sovereign's  intentions,  and  made  bold  to 
antici]>atc  them. 

'  MustoD,  p.  72. 
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The  tocsin  was  nmg  out  from  tlie  Monastery  of 
Pinerolo.  Pevclied  on  the  frontier  of  the  Valleys, 
the  monks  of  this  establishment  kept  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  heretics  of  the  mountains,  as  ^"ultures 
watch  theii-  prey,  ever  ready  to  sweep  down  upon 
hamlet  or  valley  when  tliey  found  it  unguarded. 
They  hu-ed  a  troop  of  marauders,  whom  they  sent 
forth  to  pillage.  The  band  returned,  driving  before 
them  a  wi-et^^hed  company  of  captives  whom  they 
had  dragged  from  their  homes  aud  vineyards  in  the 
mountains.  The  poorer  sort  they  burned  alive,  or 
sent  to  the  galleys ;  the  rich  they  imprisoned  till 
they  had  paid  the  ransom  to  which  thev  were 
held.' 

The  example  of  the  monks  was  followed  by 
certain  Popish  landlords  in  the  Valley  of  San 
Martino.  The  two  seigneurs  of  Pen-ier  attacked, 
before  day-break  of  Apiil  2nd,  1.560,  the  -s-illagei-s 
of  Rioclareto,  with  an  armed  band.  Some  they 
slaughtered,  the  rest  they  drove  out,  without 
clothes  or  food,  to  perish  on  the  snow-clad  hills. 
The  ruffians  who  had  expelled  them,  took  posses- 
sion of  their  dwellings,  protesting  that  no  one 
should  enter  them  imless  he  were  willing  to  go  to 
mass.  They  kept  possession  only  three  days,  for 
the  Protestants  of  the  Valley  of  Clusone,  to  the 
number  of  iOO,  healing  of  the  outrage,  crossed  the 
moimtains,  drove  out  the  invaders,  and  reinstated 
their  brethren.- 

Next  appeai-ed  in  the  Valleys,  Philip  of  Savoy, 
Count  de  Raconis,  and  Chiaf  Commissioner.  He 
was  an  earnest  Roman  Catholic,  but  a  humane  and 
upright  man.  He  attended  sermon  one  day  in  the 
Protestant  church  of  Angrogna,  and  was  so  much 
pleased  with  what  he  heard,  that  he  obtained  from 
the  pastor  an  outline  of  the  Vaudois  faitli,  so  as  to 
send  it  to  Rome,  in  the  hope  that  the  Pope  would 
cease  to  pereecute  a  creed  that  seemed  so  little 
heretical.  A  sanguine  hope  tnily  !  Where  tlie 
lionest  count  had  seen  veiy  little  heresy,  the  Pope, 
Pius  IV.,  saw  a  gi-eat  deal ;  and  would  not  even 
permit  a  disputation  with  the  Waldensian  p.ostoi-s, 
as  the  count  had  proposed.  He  would  stretch  his 
benignity  no  farther  than  to  absolve  "  from  their 
p.a.st  crimes "  all  who  were  willing  to  enter  the 
Church  of  Rome.  This  was  not  veiy  encouraging, 
still  the  count  did  not  ab.andon  his  idea  of  coiicili:i- 
tion.  In  Juno,  1.560,  he  came  a  second  time  to  tlie 
Valley  of  Lucema,  accompanied  by  his  colleague 
La  Trinita,  and  a.ssembling  tlie  pastors  and  heads 
of  families,  he  told  them  tliat  tlie  persecution  would 
ccjiHc  immediately,  i)rovided  they  would  consent  to 

'  MuHton,  p.  fiO.    Mon.THtii'r,  p.  178. 

■■"  Muaton,  p.  70.    Monosticr,  pp.  176, 177. 


hear  the  preachei-s  he  had  brought  with  bim^ 
Brothers  of  th-e  Christian  Doctrine.  He  further  pro- 
posed that  they  should  silence  then'  own  ministers 
whUe  they  were  making  trial  of  his.  The  Vaudois 
expressed  then-  willingness  to  consent,  provided 
the  coimt's  ministers  preached  the  pure  Gosiiel; 
but  if  they  preached  hiunan  traditions,  they  (the 
Vaudois)  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  with- 
holiling  then-  consent ;  and,  as  regai-ded  silencing 
then-  own  ministci-s,  it  was  only  reasonable  that 
they  should  be  pennitted  firet  to  make  trial  of  the 
coimt's  preaehei-s.  A  few  days  after,  they  had  a 
ta.ste  of  the  new  expositoi-s.  Selecting  the  ablest 
among  them,  they  made  him  ascend  the  pulpit  and 
hold  forth  to  a  Vaudois  congregation.  He  took  a 
very  effectual  way  to  make  them  listen.  "  I  will 
demonstrate  to  you,"  said  he,  "  that  the  mass  is 
found  in  Scriptiu-e.  The  word  massah  signifies 
'  sent,'  does  it  not  1"  "  Not  pi-ecisely,"  replied  his 
hearei-s,  who  knew  more  about  Hebrew  than  was 
convenient  for  the  preacher.  "The  jirimitive 
expression,"  continued  he,  "  Ite  minna  est,  was 
employed  to  dismiss  the  auditoiy,  was  it  not  V 
"  That  is  quite  true,"  replied  his  hearers,  without 
veiy  clearly  seeing  how  it  bore  on  his  argument. 
"  "Well,  then,  j-ou  see,  gentlemen,  that  the  mass  is 
found  in  the  Holy  Scripture."^  The  congi-cgation 
w^ere  unable  to  determine  whether  the  preacher 
was  arguiag  wth  them  or  simply  laughing  at 
them. 

Finding  the  Waldenses  obdurate,  as  he  deemed 
them,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  October,  1560,  declai-ed 
war  against  them.  Early  m  that  month  a  dreadful 
rumour  reached  the  Vallej's,  namely,  that  the  duke 
was  lev}-ing  an  army  to  exterminate  them.  The 
news  was  but  too  time.  Tlie  duke  offered  a  free 
pardon  to  all  "  outlaws,  convicts,  and  vagabonds " 
who  would  enrol  as  volunteers  to  serve  again.st  the 
VaudoLs.  Soon  an  army  of  a  tnily  dreadful  cha- 
racter was  assembled.  Tlie  Vaudois  seemed  doomed 
to  total  and  inevitable  destruction.  The  pastors 
and  chief  jwrsons  a.ssembled  to  delil)erate  on  the 
measures  to  bo  taken  at  this  ten-ible  crisis.  Feeling 
that  their  refuge  was  in  Clod  alone,  they  re.solved 
that  they  would  tjike  no  means  for  deliverance 
which  might  be  offensive  to  him,  or  dishonourable 
to  thoniselvps.  The  jiastors  were  to  oxliort  every 
one  to  apjily  to  (,fo<l,  with  true  faith,  sincere  re- 
IK'ntanco,  and  ardent  pi-.iyer ;  and  as  to  defen- 
si\(!  measures,  they  recommended  that  cacli  family 
sliould  collect  their  provisions,  clothes,  utensils,  and 
herds,  and  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  convoy 
thoin,    together  with  all   intiiin   jwi-sons,  to  their 

'  Muston,  p.  71.    Monosticr.  pp.  177, 178. 
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strongholds  in  the  moiuitiiins.  Meanwhile,  the 
diike's  army — if  the  coUected  ruffianism  of  Pied- 
mont could  be  so  caUed — came  nearer  eveiy 
day.' 

On  the  31st  of  October,  a  proclamation  was 
jx)8ted  thi-oughoxit  the  Valley  of  Angi-ogna,  calling 
on  the  inhabitants  to  return  within  the  Roman 
l>ale,  under  jjenalty  of  extermination  by  fire  and 
sword.  On  the  day  following,  the  1st  of  November, 
the  Papal  arm)-  appeared  at  Bubiana,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Pelice,  at  the  enti-ance  to  the  Wal- 
densian  Valleys.  The  host  numbered  4,000  infantry 
and  200  horse  ;- comprising,  besides  the  desperadoes 
that  formed  its  main  bodj',  a  few  veterans,  who 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  service  in  the  ware  with 
France. 

The  Vaudois,  the  enemy  being  now  in  siglit, 
humbled  themselves,  in  a  public  fast,  before  God. 
Ne-\t,  they  partook  together  of  the  Lord's  Supjier. 
Refreshed  in  soul  by  these  .services,  tliey  proceeded 
to  put  in  execution  the  measures  previously  resolved 
on.  The  old  men  and  the  women  climbed  the 
mountains,  awakening  the  echoes  with  the  psalms 
which  they  sung  on  their  way  to  the  Pra  del  Tor, 
within  whose  natural  rampai-ts  of  rock  and  snow- 
clad  peaks  they  sought  asylum.  The  Vaudois 
population  of  the  Valleys  at  that  time  was  not 
more  than  18,000;  their  armed  men  did  not  exceed 
1,200;'  these  were  distributed  at  various  passes 
and  barricades  to  oppose  the  enemy,  who  was  now 
near. 

On  the  2nd  of  November  the  Piedmontese  ai-my, 
putting  itself  m  motion,  crossed  the  Pelice,  and 
advanced  along  the  naiTow  defile  that  leads  up  to 
the  Valleys,  having  the  heights  of  Brichei-asio  on 
thf  right,  and  the  spurs  of  Monte  Friolante  on  the 
left,  with  the  toweling  ma.sses  of  the  Vandalin  and 
CiLstelluzzo  in  front.  The  Piedmonte-se  encamped 
in  the  meadows  of  San  Giovanni,  within  a  stone's- 
throw  of  the  point  where  the  Val  di  Lucerna  and 
the  Val  di  Angrogna  divide,  the  former  to  expand 
into  a  noble  breadth  of  meadow  and  vineyard, 
running  on  between  magnificeut  mountains,  witli 
their  rich  clothing  of  pastures,  che.stnut  gi-oves,  and 
cliiilet.s,  till  it  ends  in  the  saviige  P;iss  of  Mii-abouc  ; 
and  the  latter,  to  wind  and  climb  in  a  grand  suc- 
cession of  precipice,  and  gorge,  and  gi-as-sy  dell,  till 
it  issues  in  the  funnel-shaped  valley  around  whitli 
till-  ice-crowned  mountains  stand  the  everlasting 
sentinels. 


'  Muston,  p.  72.    Monastier,  p.  182. 

■  Letter  of  Scipio  LentuUus,  Pastor  of  San  Giovanni. 
(L'-tjer,  Hiet.  des  Eglises  Vmid.,  livr.  ii.,  p.  35). 

So  says  the  Pastor  of  Giovanni,  Scipio  LentuUus,  in 
the  letter  already  referred  to.    (Leger,  livr.  ii.,  p.  85.) 


It  was  the  latter  of  these  two  valleys  (Angrogna) 
that  La  Trinita  first  essayed  to  enter.  He  marched 
1,200  men  into  it,  the  wings  of  hLs  army  deploying 
over  its  Viordeiing  heights  of  La  C'otiere.  His  soldiere 
were  opposed  by  only  a  small  body  of  Vaudois,  some 
of  whom  were  armed  solely  with  the  sling  and  the 
cross-bow.  Skii-mishing  with  the  foe,  the  Vaudois 
retired,  fighting,  to  the  higher  gi-oimds.  When  the 
evening  set  in,  neither  side  could  claim  a  decided 
advantage.  Wearied  with  skirmishing,  both  armies 
encamjied  for  the  night — the  Vaudois  on  the  heights 
of  Roccomaneot,  and  the  Piedmontese,  then-  camp- 
fii-es  lighted,  on  the  lower  hills  of  La  Cotifere. 

Suddenly  the  silence  of  the  evening  was  startled 
by  a  deiisive  shout  that  rose  from  the  Piedmontese 
host.  What  had  happened  to  evoke  these  sounds 
of  contempt  ?  They  had  descried,  between  them 
and  the  sky,  on  the  heights  above  them,  the  bend- 
ing figures  of  the  Vaudois.  On  theii-  knees  the 
Waldensian  warriors  were  supplicating  the  God  of 
battles.  Hardly  had  the  scoffs  with  which  the 
Piedmontese  hailed  the  act  died  away,  when  a  drum 
was  heard  to  beat  in  a  side  valley.  A  child  had 
got  hold  of  the  instrument,  and  was  amusing  itself 
with  it.  The  soldiere  of  I^a  Trinita  saw  in  imagi- 
nation a  fresh  body  of  Waldensians  advancing  from 
this  lateral  defile  to  rush  upon  them.  They  seized 
their  arms  in  no  little  disorder.  The  Vaudois,  see- 
ing the  movement  of  the  foe,  seized  theirs  also,  and 
iiished  down-hill  to  anticipate  the  attsick.  The 
Piedmontese  threw  away  their  amis  and  fled, 
chasetl  by  the  Waldenses,  thus  losing  in  half  an 
hour  the  ground  it  had  cost  them  a  day's  fighting 
to  gain.  The  we;ipons  abandoned  by  the  fugitives 
formed  a  much-needed  and  most  opportiuie  supply 
to  the  Vaudois.  As  the  result  of  the  combats  of 
the  day.  La  Tiinita  had  sLxty-seven  men  slain ;  of 
the  VaudoLs  thi-ee  only  had  fiiUen.^ 

Opening  on  the  left  of  La  Trinitii  was  the  corn- 
clatl,  vine-clad,  and  mounfcvin-i-amparted  Valley  of 
Lucei-na,  with  its  towns.  La  Ton-e,  Villaro,  Bobbio, 
and  othei-s,  forming  the  noblest  of  the  Waldensian 
Valleys.  La  Tiinita  now  occupied  this  valley  with 
hLs  soldiei-s.  This  was  comparatively  an  ea.sy 
achievement,  almost  all  its  inhabitants  having  fletl 
to  the  Pra  del  Tor.  Tliose  that  remained  were 
mostly  Romanists,  who  were,  at  that  time,  niLxed 
witii  the  Waldensian  population,  and  even  they, 
committing  their  wives  and  daughters  to  the  keep- 
ing of  their  Vaudois  luighbours,  had  sent  them 
with  them  to  the  Pi-a  del  Tor,  to  escajie  the  brutal 
outrages   of  the   Papal  anny.       On  tlie  following 


■•  Letter  of  S<:ipio  LentuUus.     (Legor,  livr.  ii., 
Muston,  pp.  73,  74. 


p.  35.) 
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days  La  Tiinita  fought  some  small  affah-s  ■«-ith  the 
Vaudois,  in  all  of  -which  he  was  repulsed  ^^•ith  con- 
siderable slaughter.  The  arduous  nature  of  the  task 
he  had  in  hand  now  began  to  dawn  upon  liim. 

The  mountaineers,  he  saw,  were  courageous,  and 
determined  to  die  rather  than  submit  theu-  conscience 
to  the  Pope,  and  their  fiimilies  to  the  passions  of  his 
soldiers.  He  discovered,  moreover,  that  they  were  a 
simple  and  confiding  people,  utterly  unversed  in  the 
ways  of  intrigue.  He  was  delighted  to  find  these 
qualities  in  them,  because  he  thought  he  saw  how 
he  could  tmn  them  to  account.  He  had  tools  with 
him  as  cumiing  and  vUe  as  himself — Jacomel,  the 
inquisitor ;  and  Gastaud,  his  secretary ;  the  latter 
feigned  a  love  for  the  Gospel.  These  men  he  set 
to  work.  When  they  had  prepai-ed  matters,  he 
assembled  the  leading  men  of  the  Waldenses,  and 
recited  to  them  some  flattei-ing  words,  which  he  had 
hcai'd  or  professed  to  have  heard  the  duke  and 
duchess  make  use  of  towards  them  ;  he  protested 
that  this  was  no  pleasant  business  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  it  o3' 
his  hands ;  peace,  he  thought,  could  easily  be  ar- 
ranged, if  they  would  only  make  a  few  small  con- 
cessions to  show  that  they  were  reasonable  men  ; 
he  would  propose  that  they  should  deposit  theii- 
arms  in  the  house  of  one  of  their  syndics,  and  per- 
mit him,  for  form's  sake,  to  go  with  a  small  train, 
and  celebrate  mass  in  the  Church  of  St.  Laurenzo,  in 
Angi'ogna,  and  afterwards  pay  a  visit  to  the  Pra 
del  Tor.  La  Ti-inita's  proposal  proved  the  coiTect- 
ness  of  the  estimate  he  had  formed  of  Vaudois 
confidingness.  The  people  sjient  a  whole  night  in 
deliberation  over  the  count's  proposition,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  their  jiastors  and  some  of 
their  laymen,  agx-eed  to  accept  of  it.' 

The  Papal  general  .said  his  mass  in  the  Pro- 
testant church.  After  this  he  traversed  the  gloomy 
defiles  that  lead  up  to  the  famous  Pra,  on  whose 
gi-een  slopes,  with  their  snowy  battlements,  he  was 
so  desirous  to  feast  his  eyes,  though,  it  is  said,  he 
showed  evident  trepidation  when  he  passed  the 
black  pool  of  Tompie,  with  lis  memories  of  retribu- 
tion. Having  accomplished  these  feats  in  safety, 
he  returned  to  wear  the  mask  a  little  longer. 

He  resumed  the  efforts  on  which  he  professed  to 
be  so  earnestly  and  laudably  bent,  of  effecting 
pejice.  The  duke  had  now  come  nearer,  and  wa,s 
living  at  Vercelli,  on  the  plain  of  Piedmont ;  La 
Trinita  thought  that  the  VaudoLs  ought  by  all 
means  to  send  deputies  thither.  It  would  strengthen 
their  sup]>lication — indeed,  all  but  insure  its  s>ic- 
ccHS — if  they  would  niise  a  sum  of  20,000  crowais. 


On  payment  of  this  sum  he  would  withdraw  his 
army,  and  leave  them  to  practise  their  religion  ia 
peace.  ^  The  Vaudois,  unable  to  conceive  of  dis- 
simulation like  La  Trinita's,  made  concession  after 
concession.  They  had  previously  laid  down  their 
arms ;  they  now  sent  deputies  to  the  duke ;  next, 
they  taxed  themselves  to  buy  off  his  soldiers ;  and 
last  and  worst  of  all,  at  the  demand  of  La  Trinita, 
they  sent  away  their  pastors.  It  was  cb-eadful  to 
think  of  a  joiu'ney  across  the  Col  JuUen  at  that 
season ;  yet  it  had  to  be  gone.  Over  its  snowy 
simimits,  where  the  -winter  drifts  were  continually 
obliterating  the  track,  and  piling  up  fresh  -wreaths ; 
across  the  Valleys  of  Prali  and  San  Martino,  and 
over  the  ice-clad  mountains  beyond,  had  this 
sorrowful  band  of  pastors  to  pureue  theii"  way,  to 
find  refuge  among  the  Protestants  in  the  French 
Valley  of  Pragelas.  This  difficult  and  dangerous 
route  was  forced  upon  them,  the  more  direct  road 
through  the  Valley  of  Perosa  being  closed  by  the 
marauders  and  assassins  that  infested  it,  and  especi- 
ally by  those  in  the  pay  of  the  monks  of  Pinerolo. 

The  count  believed  that  the  poor  people  were 
now  entii-ely  in  his  power.  His  soldiera  did  their 
])leasure  in  the  Valley  of  Lucei-na.  They  pillaged 
the  houses  abandoned  by  the  Vaudois.  The  few- 
inhabitants  who  had  remained,  as  well  as  those 
who  had  returned,  thinking  that  durmg  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace  hostilities  would  be  suspended, 
were  fain  to  make  their  escape  a  second  time,  and 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  woods  and  caves  of  the  higher 
reaches  of  the  Valleys.  The  outrages  committed  by 
the  ruffians  to  whom  the  Valley  of  Liicerna  was 
now  given  over  wei-e  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  told. 
The  historian  Gilles  has  recorded  a  touching  in- 
stance. A  heljiless  man,  who  had  lived  a  hundi"ed 
and  three  yeai-i?,  was  placed  in  a  cave,  and  hLs 
gi-anddaughter,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  wjis  left  to  take 
care  of  him.  The  soldiei-s  found  out  Ids  hiding- 
j)Iace ;  the  old  man  was  miu'ilored,  and  outrage 
was  offered  to  his  granddaughter.  She  fled  from 
the  brutal  jiursuit  of  the  soldiei-s,  leai>ed  over  a 
precipice,  and  died.  In  another  instance,  an  old 
man  was  pui-sued  to  the  bi-ink  of  a  precijiice  by  one 
of  La  Trinita's  soldiei-s.  The  Vaudois  had  no  niter- 
native  but  to  throw  himself  over  tlie  brink  or  die 
by  the  sworfl  of  his  pui-suer.  He  sto])|)ed,  tin-ned 
round,  and  droi>pe<l  on  his  knees,  as  if  to  supjiHcate 
for  his  life.  The  trooper  was  raising  his  sword  to 
strike  him  dead,  when  the  Vaudois,  cliusping  him 
tightly  round  the  legs,  and  swaying  liiniself  back- 
ward with  all  liis  might,  rolled  over  the  precipice, 
drattgin;;  the  soldier  with  Iiim  into  tlie  abyss. 


>  Leger,  livr.  ii.,  p.  35.    Monoatier,  pp.  184, 180. 


"  Lcgcr,  livr.  ii.,  p.  35. 
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Part  of  the  sum  agi-eed  on  between  La  Trinita 
and  the  Waklenses  had  now  been  paid  to  him.  To 
raise  this  money  the  poor  i^ojjle  were  under  the 
necessity  of  selling  theii-  herds.  The  count  now 
withdrew  liis  army  mto  winter  quarters  at  C'avoui-, 
a  point  so  near  the  Valleys  that  a  few  houi's'  march 
would  enable  him  to  re-enter  them  at  any  moment. 
The  com  and  oil  and  wine  wliich  he  had  not  been 
able  to  carry  away  he  destroyed.  Even  the  mills 
he  broke  in  pieces.  His  design  appesired  to  be  to 
leave  the  Vaudois  only  the  alternative  of  submis- 


sion, or  of  dying  of  hunger  on  their  mountains. 
To  afflict  them  yet  more  he  placed  garrisoiLs  here 
and  there  in  the  Valleys ;  and,  in  the  very  wanton- 
ness of  tyramiy,  requii-ed  those  who  ihemselves 
were  ^vithout  bread  to  pro^-ide  food  for  his  soldiers. 
These  sokUers  were  continually  prowling  about  in 
search  of  victims  on  whom  to  gratify  their  cruelty 
and  theii-  lust.  Those  who  had  the  imspeakable 
misfortune  to  be  dragged  Into  their  den,  had  to 
imdergo,  if  men,  excruciating  torture;  if  women, 
revolting  outrage.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE-  GREAT   CAMPAIGN   OF    13G1. 


ITaai.  or  Extermination— Covenant  in  the  VaUeys— Then-  Solemn  Oath— How  the  Waldenses  Eecant— Their  Energetic 
Preparations— La  Trinita  Advances  his  Ai-my— Twice  attempts  to  Enter  Angrogna,  and  is  Repulsed— A  Thii'd 
Attempt— Attacks  on  Three  Points— Repulsed  on  aU  Three— Ravages  the  VaUey  of  Fuira— Receives  Reinforce- 
ments from  Prance  and  Spain— Commences  a  Third  Campaign— Six  Men  against  an  Army— Utter  Discomfitui-e 
-Extinction  of  La  Trinita's  Host— Peace. 


These  frightful  inflictions  the  Waklenses  had  sub- 
mitted to  in  the  hope  that  the  deputies  whom  they 
had  sent  to  the  duke  would  bring  back  with  them 
an  honourable  peace.  The  impatience  with  which 
they  waited  theii-  return  may  well  be  conceived. 
At  last,  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks,  the  com- 
missioners re;ippeared  in  the  Valleys  ;  but  their 
deject'.d  fiices,  even  before  they  had  uttered  a  word, 
told  tliat  they  had  not  succeeded.  They  had  been 
sent  back  with  an  order,  enjoining  on  the  Vaudois 
unconditional  submission  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
on  pain  of  extermination.  To  enforce  that  order 
to  the  uttermost  a  more  muiierous  army  was  at 
that  moment  Ijeing  raised.  The  mass  or  universal 
slaughter — .such  wa.s  the  alternative  now  presented 
to  them. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  woke  \ip.  Rather  than 
thus  dlsgi-acc  their  ancestors,  imijeril  their  own  .souls, 
and  entail  a  heiitage  of  slavei-y  on  their  children, 
they  would  die  a  thousand  times.  Tlieir  depression 
was  gone  ;  they  were  as  men  who  had  awakened 
from  lieavy  sleep ;  they  had  found  their  ai-ms. 
Their  tii-st  care  was  to  recall  their  pastoi-s,  their 
next  to  i-aiso  up  their  fallen  churches,  and  their 
third  to  resume  public  service  in  them.  Dally 
their  courage  gi-ew,  and  once  more  joy  lighted  up 
tlieir  faces. 

There  came  lettere  of  sjrmpathy  and  promises  of 
help  from  theii-  fellow-Protestants  of  Geneva,  Dau- 


pliine,  and  France.  Over  the  two  latter  countries 
persecution  at  that  hour  impended,  but  their  own 
dangei-s  made  them  all  the  more  ready  to  succour 
their  brethren  of  the  Valleys.  "  Thereupon,"  says 
an  historian,  "  took  place  one  of  those  gi-and  and 
solenm  .scenes  which,  at  once  heroic  and  religio\us, 
seem  rather  adapted  for  an  epic  poem  than  for 
gi'ave  history."  - 

The  Waldenses  of  Lucerna  sent  deputies  across 
the  mountains,  then  covered  to  a  gi-eat  depth  with 
snow,  to  propose  an  alliance  with  the  Protestants 
of  the  Valley  of  Pragelas,  who  were  at  that  time 
threatened  by  their  sovereign  Francis  I.  The  pro- 
posed alliance  was  joyfully  accepted.  Assembling 
on  a  plateau  of  snow  facing  the  mountiiius  of 
Sestrieres,  and  the  chain  of  the  Guinevert,  the  de- 
puties swore  to  stand  by  each  other  and  render 
mutual  support  in  the  coming  struggle.'  It  was 
agi-eed  that  this  oath  of  alliance  should  be  sworn 
with  a  like  solemnity  in  the  Waldensiau  Valleys. 

Tlie  deputies  from  Pragelas,  crossing  the  Mount 
Julien,  arrived  at  Bobbio  on  the  21st  January, 
1.JG1.  Their  coming  was  singidarly  opportune. 
On  the  evening  before  a  ducal  proclamation  had 
been  piiblished  in  the  Valleys,  comnuvnding  tho 
Vaudois,  within  twenty-fom-  houi-s,  to  give  atten- 


'  Muston,  p.  77.    Monastier,  pp.  186, 187. 

=  Muston,  p.  78. 

'  Monastier,  p.  188.    Muston,  p.  78. 
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dance  at  mass,  or  abide  the  consequences — "  fire, 
sword,  tlie  cord :  the  thi-ee  arguments  of  Roman- 
ism," says  Muston.  This  was  the  first  news  with 
which  the  Pragelese  deinities  were  met  on  their 
arrival.  With  all  the  more  enthusiasm  they  pro- 
ceeded to  renew  their  oath.  Ascending  a  low  hill 
behind  Bol)bio,  the  deputies  from  Pragelas,  and 
those  from  Lucerua,  standing  erect  in  the  midst  of 
the  assembled  heads  of  fomilies,  who  kneeled 
around,  pronounced  these  words — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Vaudois  Churches  of  the 


the  common  cause  ;  and  not  relying  upon  man,  but 
upon  God." ' 

The  phj'sical  gi-andeurs  of  the  spot  were  in  meet 
accordance  with  the  moral  sublimity  of  the  ti-ans- 
action.  Immediately  beneath  was  spread  out  the 
green  bosom  of  the  \'alley,  with  here  and  there  the 
silver  of  the  Pelice  gleaming  out  amid  \'ineyard3 
and  acacia  gi'oves.  PUling  the  horizon  on  all 
sides  save  one  stood  up  an  an-ay  of  magnificent 
momitains,  white  with  the  snows  of  winter.  Con- 
spicuou.s  among  them  were  the  grand  peaks  of  the 


Alps,  of  Daui)liine  and  of  Piedmont,  which  have 
ever  been  united,  and  of  which  we  are  the  rejn-e- 
sentatives,  we  here  promise,  our  hands  on  our 
Bible,  and  in  the  presence  of  God,  th.-it  all  vwv 
Valleys  shall  coiiragoously  sustain  each  other  in 
mattei-s  of  religion,  without  prejiidice  to  the  obe- 
dience due  to  their  legitimate  sujierioi-s. 

"Wo  ])romise  to  maintain  the  Bible,  whole  and 
without  adnii.\tnre,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
tnie  Apostolic  Church,  pereevering  in  this  holy 
religion,  though  it  be  at  the  ])eril  of  our  life,  in 
order  that  we  may  ti-ansmit  it  to  our  children, 
intact  and  pure,  a.s  we  received  it  from  our  fathers. 

"  We  ])romiHo  aid  and  succour  to  our  i)ersecuted 
brotheiu,  not  regarding  our  individual  interests,  but 


Col  de  Malure  and  the  Col  do  la  Croix.  They 
looked  the  silent  and  majestic  witnesses  of  the  oath 
in  which  a  heroic  jieople  bound  themselves  to  die 
rithcr  than  pcrinit  tlie  defilement  of  their  hearths, 
and  the  profanation  of  their  altai's,  liy  the  honles  of 
an  idolatrous  tyranny.  It  was  in  this  grand  fa.s])ion 
that  the  Waldenses  o]>ened  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
cam])aigns  ever  waged  by  their  arms. 

The  next  morning,  accorduig  to  the  ihike's  onler, 
they  must  choose  between  tlie  ma.ss  and  the  penalty 
aune.xed  to  refusal.  A  neiglit)o\iring  cliui^-h — one 
of  those  whii-li  had  been  taken  from  them — stood 
reatly,  with  altar  decked  and  taj)ei's  lighted,  for  the 


1  Muiton,  pp.  78,  79. 
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VaudoLs  to  hear  tlieii-  first  mass.  Hardly  liad  the 
day  dawned  when  the  expected  penitents  were  at 
the  chiu-ch  door.  They  would  show  the  duke  in 
what  fashion  they  meant  to  read  their  recanta- 
tion. They  entered  the  building.  A  moment 
they  .stood  sm-veying  the  strange  transfonnation 
their  chiu-ch  had  imdergone,  and  then  they  set  to 
work.  To  extinguish  the  tapers,  pull  do^vn  the 
images,  and  sweep  into  the  street  rosary  and  ci'u- 
cifix  and  all  the  other  pai-aphernalia  of  the  Popish 
worship,  was  but  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  The 
minister,  Humbert  Artus,  then  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and  reading  out  as  his  text  Isaiah  xlv.  20 — "  As- 
semble yourselves  and  come ;  draw  near  together, 
ye  that  are  escaped  of  the  nations :  they  have  no 
knowledge  that  set  up  the  wood  of  their  gi-aven 
image,  and  pray  unto  a  God  that  cannot  save " 
— preached  a  sermon  which  struck  the  key-note  of 
the  campaign  then  opening. 

The  inliabitants  of  the  hamlets  and  chillets  in 
the  mountains  rushed  dovni  like  then-  own  \vinter 
torrents  into  Lucerua,  and  the  army  of  the  Vaudois 
reinforced  set  out  to  purge  the  temple  at  VUlaro.  On 
their  way  they  encountered  the  Piedmontese  garri- 
son. They  attacked  and  drove  them  back ;  the  monks, 
seigneurs,  and  magistrates,  who  had  come  to  receive 
the  abjuration  of  the  heretics,  accompau}4ng  the 
troops  in  their  ignominious  flight.  The  whole 
band  of  fugitives — soldiera,  priests,  and  judges — shut 
themselves  up  in  the  town  of  Villaro,  which  was 
now  besieged  by  the  Vaudois.  Thrice  did  the 
garrison  from  La  Torre  attempt  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  thrice  were  they  repulsed.  At  last,  on  the 
tenth  day,  the  gamson  surrendered,  and  had  their 
lives  spared,  two  Waldensian  jjastors  accompanying 
them  to  La  Torre,  the  soldiers  expressing  gi-eater 
confidence  in  them  than  in  any  other  escort. 

The  Count  La  Trinita,  seeing  his  ganison  driven 
out,  struck  his  encam]iraent  at  Cavour,  aiid  moved 
liLs  army  into  the  Valleys.  He  again  essayed  to 
sow  dissension  amongst  the  Vaudois  by  entangling 
them  in  negotiations  for  peace,  but  by  this  time 
they  hiul  learned  too  well  the  value  of  his  ])romises 
to  jiay  the  least  attention  to  thorn,  or  to  intermit 
for  an  hour  their  preparations  for  defence.  It  was 
now  tlie  beginning  of  Febrviary,  I.'jGL 

The  Vaudois  laboured  with  the  zeal  of  men  who 
feel  that  their  cause  is  a  great  and  a  righteous  cue, 
and  are  prejiarcd  to  .sacrifice  all  for  it.  They 
erected  bairicades  ;  tliey  planted  ambushes ;  they 
appointed  signals,  to  telogi-aj)h  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  from  post  to  post.  "  Every  house,"  says 
Muston,  "  became  a  manufactory  of  pikes,  bullets, 
and  other  weapons."  They  selected  tlie  l)eBt  marks- 
men their  Valleys  could  furnish,  and  formed  them 


into  the  "  Flj-ing  Company,"  whose  duty  it  was  to 
hasten  to  the  pomt  where  danger  jjres-sed  the  most 
To  each  body  of  fighting  men  they  attached  two 
pastore,  to  maintain  the  morale  of  theu"  aiiny. 
The  pastors,  morning  and  evening,  led  the  public 
devotions ;  they  prayed  mth  the  soldiei-s  before 
going  into  battle  ;  and  when  the  fighting  was  over, 
and  the  Vaudois  were  chasing  the  enemy  down 
their  great  mountains,  and  through  theii-  dark 
gorges,  they  exerted  themselves  to  prevent  tie 
victory  being  stained  by  any  unnecessaiy  effusion 
of  blood. 

La  Trinita  knew  well  that  if  he  would  subjugate 
the  Valleys,  and  bi-ing  the  campaign  to  a  success- 
ful end,  he  must  make  himself  m;ister  of  the  Pra 
del  Tor.  Into  that  vast  natural  citadel  wa.s  now 
gathered  the  main  body  of  the  Waldensian  ijeople. 
Wliat  of  then-  herds  and  provisions  remained  to 
them  had  been  transported  thither ;  there  they  had 
constructed  mills  and  baking  ovens ;  there,  too, 
sat  theii'  council,  and  thence  dii'ected  the  whole 
operations  of  the  defence.  A  blow  struck  there 
would  crush  the  Vaudois'  heart,  and  convert  what 
the  Waldenses  regarded  as  their  impregnable  ca.stlo 
into  then-  tomb. 

Deferring  the  chastisement  of  the  other  valleys 
meanwhile.  La  Tiinita  dii-ected  all  his  etlbrt-i 
against  Angi-ogna.  His  fii-st  attempt  to  enter  it 
with  his  army  was  made  on  the  4th  February.  Tln^ 
fighting  lasted  till  night,  and  ended  in  his  repulsi\ 
His  second  attempt,  three  days  after,  carried  him 
some  considerable  way  into  Angi'ogna,  burning  and 
ravagmg,  but  his  partial  success  cost  him  dear,  and 
the  ground  won  had  idtimately  to  be  abandoned.' 

The  14th  of  February  saw  the  severest  stiiiggli'. 
Employing  all  his  strategy  to  make  himself  mastor 
of  the  much-coveted  Pra,  \vith  all  in  it,  he  divided 
his  army  into  three  corps,  and  advanced  against 
it  from  three  points.  One  body  of  troojis,  march- 
ing along  the  gorges  of  the  Angrogna,  and  tr;i- 
versing  the  naiTOw  chii-sm  that  leads  up  to  the  I'ra, 
attacked  it  on  the  south.  Another  body,  climbing 
the  heights  from  Praniol,  and  ci'ossiug  tlie  snowy 
flanks  of  La  Vechera,  tried  to  force  an  entrance 
on  the  east ;  while  a  thii-d,  ascending  from  Siui 
Martino,  and  crossing  the  lofty  summits  tliat 
wall  in  the  Pra  on  the  nortlj,  descended  ujiou  it 
from  that  cjuai-ter.  The  count's  confident  e.\]X!cta- 
tion  was  that  if  his  men  should  be  unable  to  force 
an  entrance  at  one  jioint  they  were  sure  to  do  so 
at  another. 

No  scout  luul  given  waniing  of  what  wa.s  ap- 
proaching.      While  three    aranics   were   mai-cliing 
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to  attack  them,  the  Waldenses,  in  their  gi-and 
valley,  witli  its  rampart  of  ice-cro-mied  peaks,  were 
engagetl  in  their  morning  devotions.  Suddenly 
the  cries  of  fugitives,  and  the  sliouts  of  assailants, 
issuing  from  the  nanow  chasm  on  the  south,  broke 
upon  their  ear,  together  with  the  smoke  of  burning 
hamlets.  Of  the  three  points  of  attack  this  was 
the  easiest  to  be  defended.  Sis  brave  Waldensian 
youths  strode  down  the  valley,  to  stop  the  way 
against  La  Tiinita's  soldiei-s.  They  were  six  against 
an  army. 

The  road  by  which  the  soldiers  were  advancing 
is  long  and  gloomy,  and  overhung  by  great  rocks, 
and  so  narrow  that  only  two  men  can  march 
abreast.  On  this  side  i-ises  the  mountain  :  on  that, 
far  down,  thunders  the  toiTent;  a  ledge  ia  the 
steep  face  of  the  cliif,  running  here  in  the  dark- 
ness, there  in  the  simshine,  serves  as  a  path- 
way. It  leads  to  what  in  termed  the  gate  of  the 
Pra.  That  gateway  is  formed  by  an  angle  of 
the  mountain,  which  obtrudes  upon  the  naiTow 
ledge  on  the  one  side,  while  a  huge  rock  rises 
on  the  other  and  still  further  narrows  the  point 
of  ingi-ess  into  the  Pra  del  Tor.  Access  into  the 
famous  Pra,  of  which  La  Trinita  wa-s  now  striving 
to  make  himself  master,  there  is  not  on  this  side 
Bave  through  this  narrow  opening;  seeing  that 
on  the  right  rises  the  moimtain ;  on  the  left 
yawns  the  gulf,  into  which,  if  one  steps  aside  but 
in  the  least,  he  tumbles  heatllong.  To  friend  and 
fo»5  alike  the  only  entrance  into  the  Pra  del  Tor 
on  the  south  is  by  this  gate  of  Nature's  owai 
ei-ecting.  It  was  here  that  the  six  Waldensian 
waiTiors  took  their  stand.'  Immovable  a.s  their 
own  Alps,  they  not  only  checked  the  advance  of 
the  host,  but  drove  it  back  in  a  panic-stricken 
ma.ss,  wliich  matle  the  ])recipices  of  the  defile  doubly 
fatal. 

Others  would  liave  hastened  to  their  aid,  had  not 
danger  suddenly  presented  itself  in  another  quarter. 
On  the  heights  of  La  Vechera,  crossing  the  snow, 
wa.s  descried  an  armed  troop,  making  their  entrance 
into  the  valley  on  the  cast.  Before  they  had  time 
to  descend  they  were  met  by  the  Waldenses,  who 
dis]M'rs(Hl  them,  and  made  them  flee.  Two  of  the 
attacking  parties  of  the  count  have  failed  :  will  the 
third  have  better  success  1 

As  the  Waldenses  were  pursuing  the  routed 
Pneniy  on  La  Vechera,  they  saw  yet  another  armed 
troo]),  which  hiul  crossed  the  mountains  that 
separate  the  Viil  San  Martino  from  the  Pra  del 
Tor  on  the  north,  descending  u))on  them.  Instantly 
the  alarm  was  raised.     A  few  men  only  could  they 


dispatch  to  meet  the  invaders.  These  lay  in  am- 
bush at  the  mouth  of  a  defile  through  which  the 
attacking  party  was  making  its  way  down  into  the 
Pra.  Emerging  froni  the  defile,  and  looking  down 
into  the  valley  beneath  them,  they  exclaimed, 
"  Haste,  haste  !  Angrogna  is  ours."  The  Vaudois, 
starting  uj),  and  crying  out,  "  It  is  you  that  are 
oura,"  rushed  upon  them  sword  in  hand.  Tnisting 
in  their  superior  numbers,  the  Piedmontese  soldiers 
fought  desperately.  But  a  few  minutes  sufficed  for  the 
men  of  the  Valleys  to  huny  from  the  points  where 
they  were  now  -vdotorious,  to  the  assistance  of  their 
brethren.  The  invadere,  seeing  themselves  attacked 
on  all  sides,  turned  and  fled  up  the  slopes  they  had 
just  descended.  Many  were  slain,  nor  would  a 
man  of  them  have  recrossed  the  mountains  but  for 
the  pastor  of  the  Flying  Company,  who,  raising  his 
voice  to  the  utmost  pitch,  entreated  the  pursuers 
to  spare  the  lives  of  those  who  were  no  longer  able 
to  resist.  Among  the  slain  was  Charles  Tmchet, 
who  so  cnielly  ravaged  the  commune  of  Eioclaret  a 
few  months  before.  A  stone  from  a  sling  laid  liim 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  his  head  was  cut  ofl" 
with  his  own  sword.  Louis  de  Monteuil,  another 
noted  persecutor  of  the  Vaudois,  perished  in  the 
same  action. 

Furious  at  his  repulse,  the  Count  La  Trinita 
turned  his  arms  against  the  almost  defenceless 
Valley  of  Rora.  He  ravaged  it,  burning  its  little 
town,  and  chasing  away  its  population  of  eighty 
families,  who  escaped  over  the  snows  of  the  moun- 
tains to  Villaro,  in  the  Valley  of  Luccrna.  That 
valley  he  next  entered  with  his  soldiers,  and  though 
it  was  for  the  moment  almost  depopulated,  the 
Popish  general  received  so  warm  a  welcome  from 
those  peasants  who  remained  tliat,  after  being  again 
and  again  beaten,  he  was  fain  to  draw  oft'  IiLs  men- 
at-arms,  and  retreat  to  his  old  q\iarters  at  Cavour, 
tliere  to  chew  the  cud  over  his  misfortunes,  and 
hatch  new  stratagems  and  plan  new  attacks,  which 
he  fomUy  hoped  would  retrieve  his  di-sgnices. 

La  Trinita  spent  a  month  in  reinforcing  his  army, 
greatly  weakened  by  the  losses  it  had  sustained. 
The  King  of  France  .sent  him  ten  companies  of 
foot,  and  some  other  choice  soldiers."  There  came 
a  regiment  from  Spain ;  and  numerous  volunteei-s 
from  Piedmont,  comprising  many  of  the  noliility. 
From  4,000,  the  original  number  of  liLs  army,  it 
was  now  raised  to  7,000.''  He  thought  himself 
strong  enough  to  begin  a  thud  campaign.  He  was 
confident  that  this  time  he  would  wipe  out  the  dis- 
gi-ace  which  had  befallen  his  arms,  and  swoc])  from 
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the  earth  at  once  and  for  ever  the  gi-eat  scandal 
of  the  Waldenses.  He  again  dii-ected  all  his  efforts 
against  Angrogna,  the  heart  and  bulwark  of  the 
Valleys. 

It  was  Sunday,  the  17th  of  March,  1561.  The 
whole  of  the  Vaudois  tissembled  in  the  Pra  del  Tor 
had  met  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  soon  after  dawn, 
as  was  theii-  wont,  to  unite  in  pubHc  devotion.  The 
fii-st  rays  of  the  rising  sun  were  beginning  to  Ught 
tip  the  white  hills  around  them,  and  the  last 
cadences  of  then-  morning  psalm  were  dying  away 
on  the  grassy  slojies  of  the  Pra,  when  a  sudden 
alarm  was  raised.  The  enemy  was  apjji'oaching  by 
three  routes.  On  the  ridges  of  the  eastern  summits 
appeared  one  body  of  anned  men ;  another  was 
defiling  up  the  chasm,  and  in  a  few  minutes  would 
pour  itself,  through  the  gateway  already  described, 
into  the  Pra ;  whUe  a  third  was  forcing  itself  over 
the  rocks  by  a  path  intermediate  between  the  two. 
Instantly  the  enemy  was  met  on  all  the  points  of 
approach.  A  handful  of  Waldensians  suiEced  to 
thrust  back  along  the  naiTOw  gorge  the  line  of 
glittering  cuirassed  men,  who  were  defiling  through 
it.  At  the  other  two  points,  where  bastions  of  rock 
and  earth  had  been  erected,  the  fighting  was  severe, 
and  the  dead  lay  thick,  but  the  day  at  both  places 
went  against  the  invadei-s.  Some  of  the  ablest 
captain's  were  among  the  slain.  The  nimiber  of  the 
soldiers  killed  was  so  gi-eat  that  Count  La  Trmita 
is  said  to  have  sat  down  and  wept  when  he  beheld 
the  heaps  of  the  dead.'  It  was  matter  of  astonish- 
nrent  at  the  time  that  the  Waldenses  did  not  piireue 
the  invaders,  for  had  they  done  so,  being  so  much 
lietter  acquainted  with  the  moimtaiii-paths,  not  one 
of  all  that  host  would  have  been  left  alive  to  cany 
tidings  of  its  discomfiture  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Piedmont.  Tlieir  pastors  restrained  the  victoriotis 
Vaudois,  ha\-ing  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign,  that  they  would  use 
with  moderation  and  clemency  whatever  victories 
the  "  God  of  battles "  might  be  pleased  to  give 
them,  and  that  they  would  spill  no  blood  unless 
when  absolutely  necessary  to  jjrevent  their  own 
being  slied.  The  Piedmontese  dead  was  again  out 
of  all  i)roj)ortion  to  those  wlio  had  fallen  on  the 
other  side ;  so  much  so,  tliat  it  was  currently  said 
in  tlie  cities  of  Piedmont  tliat  "  God  was  fighting 
for  the  barljets."' 

More  deeply  Iiumiliated  and  di.sgraced  than  pvev, 
I>ii  Triuita  led  back  the  remains  of  his  army  to  its 
old  quartt-r.-?.  Well  had  it  been  for  him  if  he  had 
never  set  foot  within  tlie  Waldensian  territory,  and 
not  less  80  for  many  of  tliose  who  followed  liim, 
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including  not  a  few  of  the  nobles  of  Piedmont, 
whose  bones  where  now  bleaching  on  the  mountains 
of  the  Vatidois.  But  the  Popish  general  w;is  slow 
to  see  the  lesson  of  these  events.  Even  yet  he 
harboured  the  design  of  returning  to  assiiil  that 
fatal  valley  where  he  had  lost  so  many  laurels,  and 
bm-ied  so  manj'  soldiers  ;  but  he  covered  his  ptu- 
pose  with  craft.  Negotiations  had  been  opened 
between  the  men  of  the  Valleys  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  and  as  they  were  proceeding  satisfactoiily, 
the  Vaudois  were  without  suspicions  of  evil.  This 
was  the  moment  that  La  Tiinita  chose  to  attack 
them.  He  hastily  assembled  his  troops,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  16th  April  he  marched  them  against 
the  Pra  del  Tor,  hoping  to  enter  it  imopposed,  and 
give  the  Vaudois  "  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter." 

The  snows  around  the  Pra  were  beginning  to 
burn  in  the  Ught  of  morning  when  the  attention 
of  the  people,  who  had  just  ended  their  united 
worship,  was  attracted  by  unusual  sotmds  wliicli 
were  heard  to  issue  from  the  gorge  that  led  intu 
the  valley.  On  the  instant  six  brave  mountaineers 
iitshed  to  the  gateway  that  opens  fi-om  the  gorge. 
The  long  file  of  La  Trinita's  soldiers  was  seen 
advancing  two  abreast,  their  helmets  and  cuinussis 
gUtteiing  in  the  Ught.  The  six  Vaudois  made  tin  ir 
arrangements,  and  calmly  waited  till  the  enemy 
was  near.  The  fii'st  two  Vaudois,  holding  loadi  il 
muskets,  knelt  do'mi.  The  second  two  stood  erert, 
ready  to  fire  over  the  heads  of  the  tiret  two.  The 
third  two  midei-took  the  loading  of  the  weapons  a^ 
they  were  discharged.  The  invadere  came  on.  A> 
the  firet  two  of  the  enemy  turned  the  rock  they 
were  shot  down  by  the  two  foremost  Vaudois.  Tlir 
next  two  of  the  attackuig  force  fell  in  like  maniu  r 
by  the  shot  of  the  Vaudois  in  the  rear.  The  third 
rank  of  the  enemy  ]>re.sented  themselves  only  t'l 
be  laid  by  the  side  of  their  comrades.  In  a  fvw 
minutes  a  little  heap  of  dead  bodies  blocked  tin- 
pass,  rendering  impossible  the  advance  of  the  accu- 
mulating file  of  the  enemy  in  the  chasm. 

Meantime,  other  Vaudois  climbed  the  mountiiiiis 
that  overhang  the  gorge  in  which  the  Piedmontcst 
ai-my  was  imprisoned.  Tearing  up  the  great  stones 
with  which  the  hill-side  was  strexni,  the  Vaudois 
sent  them  rolling  down  upon  the  host.  Unable  to 
advance  from  the  wall  of  dead  in  front,  and  luiabic 
to  flee  from  the  ever-accunnilating  masses  behind, 
the  soldiers  were  crushed  in  dozens  by  the  falUn^; 
rocks.  Panic  set  in  :  and  ]ianic  in  such  a  po.sition 
was  dreadful.  Wedged  together  on  the  narrow 
ledge,  witii  a  nuirderoiis  rain  of  rocks  falling  on 
them,  their  struggle  to  escajw  was  frightfid.  They 
jostled  one  another,  and  trod  ejicli  other  under  font, 
while  vast  numbci's  fell  over  the  precipice,  and  wtic 
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dashed  on  the  rocks  or  dro\raed  in  the  torrent.^ 
When  those  at  the  enti-ance  of  the  valley,  who 
were  watching  the  result,  saw  the  ci-ystal  of  the 
Angrogna  Ijegin  about  midday  to  be  changed  into 
blood,  "  Ah  ! "  said  they,  "  the  Pra  del  Tor  has 
been  taken ;  La  Tiiuita  has  triumphed ;  there 
flows  the  blood  of  the  Yaudois."  And,  indeed,  the 
count  on  beginning  his  march  that  morning  is  said 
to  have  boasted  that  by  noon  the  torrent  of  the 
Angrogna  would  be  seen  to  change  colour ;  and 
so  in  truth  it  did.  Instead  of  a  pellucid  stream, 
rolling  along  on  a  white  gravelly  bed,  which  Ls  its 
usual  appearance  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  it  was 
now  deeply  dyed  from  recent  slaughter.  But 
when  the  few  who  had  escaped  the  catastrophe 
returned  to  tell  what  had  that  day  passed  within 
the  defiles  of  the  Angrogna,  it  was  .seen  that  it  was 
not  the  blood  of  the  Yaudois,  but  the  blood  of 
their  ruthless  invadere,  which  dyed  the  watei-s  of 
tlie  Angi'ogna.  The  coimt  withdrew  on  that  same 
night  with  liis  army,  to  return  no  more  to  the 
Valleys. 

Negotiations  were  again  resumed,  not  this  time 
through  the  Count  La  Trinita,  but  through  Philip 
of  Savoy,  Coimt  of  Eaconis,  and  were  speedily 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
had  but  small  merit  in  making  jjeace  with  the  men 
whom  he  foimd  he  could  not  conquer.  The  capitu- 
lation was  signed  on  the  5th  of  Jime,  1.561,  and  its 
first  clause  giunted  an  indemnity  for  all  oflTences. 
It  is  ojieu  to  remark  that  this  indemnity  was  gi'^en 
to  those  who  had  suffered,  not  to  those  who  had 
committed  the  offences  it  condoned.  Tlie  articles 
that  followed  pemiitted  the  Yaudois  to  erect  churches 
in  their  Valleys,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
of  theii-  towns,  to  hold  public  woi-ship — in  short,  to 
celebrate  all  the  ofiices  of  their  religion.  All  the 
"  ancient  franchLses,  immimities,  and  pri%'ileges,  whe- 
ther conceded  by  his  Highness,  or  by  his  Highness's 
jiredecessors,"  were  renewed,  pro\-ided  they  were 
vouched  by  public  documents.'  Such  was  the  ai- 
nuigement  that  closed  this  war  of  fifteen  months. 
The  Vaudois  ascribed  it  in  great  part  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gootl  Duchess  JLirgaret.  Tlie  Pope 
designated  it  a  "  pernicious  example,"  which  he 
fearwl  would  not  want  imititoi-s  in  those  times 
when  the   love  of  many  to  the  Roman   See  was 

'  Leger,  part  ii.,  p.  37.    Mnston,  p.  85. 
•  The  Articles  of  Capitulation  arc  given  in  full  in  Legcr, 
part  ii.,  pp.  38—40. 


waxing  cold.  It  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  the  pre- 
lates and  monks  of  Piedmont,  to  whom  the  heretics 
had  been  a  free  booty.  Nevertheless,  Duke  Em- 
manuel Philibert  faithfully  maintained  its  stipula- 
tions, the  duchess  being  by  his  side  to  counteract 
any  pressiu-e  in  the  contraiy  direction.  This  peace, 
together  vrith  the  summer  that  was  now  opening, 
began  to  slowly  efiace  the  deep  scai-s  the  jiei-secution 
had  left  on  the  Valleys ;  and  what  further  helped 
to  console  and  reanimate  this  brave  but  afflicted 
people,  was  the  sympathy  and  aid  universally  ten- 
dered them  by  Protestants  abroad,  in  particular  by 
Calvin  and  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  latter  addi-ess- 
ing  a  spirited  letter  to  the  duke  on  behalf  of  his 
pereecuted  subjects.^ 

Nothing  was  more  admirable  than  the  spirit  of 
devotion  which  the  Vaudois  exhibited  all  through 
these  ten-ible  conflicts.  Theii-  Valleys  resoimded 
not  less  with  the  voice  of  2:>rayer  and  praise,  than 
■with  the  din  of  aiTQS.  Their  opponents  came  from 
carousing,  fi-om  blaspheming,  from  murdering,  to 
engage  in  battle ;  the  Waldenses  rose  from  their 
knees  to  unsheathe  the  sword,  and  -wield  it  in  a 
cause  which  they  finnly  believed  to  be  that  of  Him 
to  whom  they  had  bent  in  supplication.  "When 
then-  little  aiTuy  went  a-field  theii-  barbes  always 
accompanied  it,  to  inspuit  the  soldicre  by  suitable 
exhortations  before  joining  battle,  and  to  moderate 
in  the  hoiu-  of  ^dctoiy  a  vengeance  which,  however 
excusable,  would  yet  have  lowered  the  glory  of  the 
triumph.  When  the  fighting  men  hastened  to  the 
bastion  or  to  the  defile,  the  pastore  betook  them  to 
the  mountain's  slope,  or  to  its  summit,  and  there 
•n-ith  uplifted  hands  supplicated  help  from  the 
"Lord,  strong  and  mighty,  the  Lord  mighty  in 
battle."  WTien  the  battle  had  ceased,  and  the 
enemy  were  in  flight,  and  the  victoi-s  had  retimied 
from  chasing  their  invaders  from  then-  Vallej-s,  the 
grey-haii-ed  pastor,  the  lion-hearted  man  of  battle, 
the  matron,  the  maiden,  the  stripling,  and  the  little 
cluld,  woidd  a.ssemble  in  the  Pra  del  Tor,  and  while 
the  setting  sun  was  kindling  into  glory  the  moun- 
tain-tops of  their  once  more  ransomed  land,  they 
would  raise  their  voices  together,  and  sing  the  old 
war-song  of  Judah,  in  .strains  so  heroic  that  the 
gi-oat  rocks  around  them  would  send  back  the 
thunder  of  their  praise  in  louder  echoes  than  those 
of  the  battle  whose  triumphant  issue  tliey  were 
celebrating. 

3  Legcr,  partii.,  p.  41. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


WALDENSIAN    COLONIES    IN    CALABRIA    AND    APULIA. 


An  Inn  at  Turin— Two  Waldensian  Youths— A  Stranger— Invitation  to  Calabria— The  Waldenses  Search  the  Land— 
They  Settle  there— Their  Colony  Flourishes— Build  To«ms— Cultivate  Science— They  Hear  of  the  Reformation- 
Petition  for  a  Fixed  Pastor— Jean  Louis  Paschale  sent  to  them— Apprehended— Brought  in  Chains  to  Napks 
— Conducted  to  Kome. 


One  day,  about  the  year  1340,  two  Waldensian 
youths  were  seated  in  an  inn  in  Turin,  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation  respecting  their  home  jno- 
spects.  Shut  up  in  their  valleys,  and  cidti\atLng 
■with  toil  then-  somewhat  sterile  mountains,  they 
sighed  for  wider  limits  and  a  more  fertile  land. 
"  Come  with  me,"  said  a  stranger,  who  had  been 
listening  vmperceived  to  their  discourse,  "  Come 
with  me,  and  I  will  give  you  fertile  fields  for  your 
barren  rocks."  The  person  who  now  courteously 
addressed  the  youths,  and  whose  steps  Providence 
had  directed  to  the  same  hotel  with  themselves,  was 
a  gentleman  from  Calal)ria,  at  the  southern  ex- 
treuiity  of  the  Italian  Peninsula. 

On  their  return  to  the  Valleys  the  youths  re- 
)  lorted  the  words  of  the  strangei',  and  the  flattering 
hopes  he  had  held  out  .should  they  be  wilUng  to 
migrate  to  this  southern  land,  where  skies  more 
genial,  and  an  earth  more  mollient,  would  reward 
their  labour  with  more  boimteous  harvests.  The 
elders  of  the  Vaudois  peojjle  listened  not  without 
interest.  The  population  of  their  Valleys  had 
lecently  received  a  great  accession  in  the  Albigen- 
sian  refugees,  who  had  escaped  from  the  massacres 
of  Imiocent  III.  in  the  south  of  France ;  and  the 
Waldenses,  feeling  themselves  overcrowded,  were 
j)repared  to  welcome  any  fan-  scheme  that  jn-omised 
an  enlargement  of  their  boundaries.  But  before 
acceding  to  the  proposition  of  the  stranger  they 
thought  it  advisable  to  send  competent  persons  to 
examine  this  new  and  to  them  unknown  land. 
Tlie  Vaudois  explorers  returned  with  a  flattering 
iiccoimt  of  the  conditions  and  cajiabilities  of  the 
country  they  had  been  invited  to  occupy.  Com- 
I)ared  with  theii-  own  more  northern  mountains, 
whose  summits  Winter  covera  all  the  year  through 
witli  his  snows,  whoso  gorges  are  apt  to  be  swept 
by  fui-ious  gusts,  and  their  sides  stripjicd  of  their 
com  and  vinos  by  devastating  toirents,  Calabria 
was  a  land  of  promise.  "  Tliero  arc  beautiful 
liills,"  says  the  historian  Gilles,  describing  this 
settlement,  "clothed  with  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees 
spontaneously  springing  up  according  to  their 
situation — in  the  plains,  vines  and  chestnuts;  or 


the  rising  ground,  wabmts  and  every  fniit-tree. 
Everywhere  were  seen  rich  arable  land  and  few 
labourers."  A  considerable  body  of  emigrants  set 
out  for  this  new  countiy.  The  young  men  were 
accompanied  to  their  future  homes  mth  partners. 
They  carried  with  them  the  Bible  in  the  Romance 
version,  "  that  holy  ark  of  the  New  Covenant,  and 
of  everlasting  peace." 

The  conditions  of  their  emigration  ofl'ered  a 
reasonable  security  for  the  free  and  imdistiu'bed 
exercise  of  their  worship.  "  By  a  convention  with 
the  local  seignems,  i-atLfied  later  by  the  King  of 
Naples,  Ferdinand  of  Arragou,  they  were  permitted 
to  govern  then-  own  aflairs,  civil  and  spiritual,  by 
then-  OAvn  magistrates,  and  their  own  pastors." ' 
Tlieii'  first  settlement  was  near  the  town  of  Mont- 
alto.  Half  a  century  later  rose  the  city  of  San 
Sexto,  which  afterwards  became  the  capitiil  of  the 
colony.  Other  towais  and  \iUagcs  spiang  up,  and  the 
region,  which  before  had  been  tliinly  inhabited,  and 
but  poorly  ciUtivated,  was  soon  transformed  into  a 
smiling  garden.  The  swelling  hills  were  clothed 
with  fruit-trees,  and  the  plains  waved  with  luxiulant 
crops. 

So  struck  was  the  Marquis  of  Spinello  with 
the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  settlements,  that 
he  offered  to  cede  lauds  on  Ms  own  Viiat  and  fei-tile 
estates  where  these  colonists  might  build  cities 
and  plant  vineyards.  One  of  their  towns  he 
authorised  tliem  to  surround  \vitli  a  wall;  henoo 
its  name.  La  Guardia.  This  town,  situated  on  a 
height  near  the  sea,  soon  became  populous  and 
oimlent." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  century,  another 
body  of  Vaudois  emignmts  from  Provence  arrived 
in  the  south  of  Italy.  Tlie  new-comers  settled  in 
Apidia,  not  far  from  their  Calabrian  bretln-en,  vil- 
lages and  towns  arose,  and  the  region  speedily  put 
on  a  new  face  under  the  im]>roved  art.s  and  hus- 
bandly of  the  colonists.  Tlieir  smiling  homes, 
which  looked  forth  from  amid  groves  of  orange  and 
myrtle,  their  hills  covered  with  the  olive  and  the 


1  Huston,  p.  37. 
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vine,  their  corn-fields  and  pastui-e-lands,  were  tlie 
marvel  and  the  envy  of  their  neighboiu-s. 

In  1500  there  arrived  in  Calabria  yet  another 
emigration  from  the  Valleys  of  Pragelas  and  Frais- 
siniferes.     This  thii-d  body  of  colonists  established 


how  different  the  aspect  of  the  one  from  that  of 
the  other  !  The  soil,  touched '  by  the  plough  of 
Vaudois,  seemed  to  feel  a  charm  that  made  it  open 
its  bosom  and  yield  a  tenfold  increase.  The  vine 
tended  by  VaudoLs  hands  bore  richer  chistei-s,  and 


im;:ti:m,   o;    v.\ 


thomselves  on  the  Volturata,  a  river  which  flows 
fiom  the  Apennines  into  the  Bay  of  Tarento. 
With  the  increase  of  their  numbers  came  an  increase 
of  prosperity  to  the  colonists.  Their  neighboui-s, 
wlio  knew  not  the  secret  of  tliis  prosperity,  were 
lost  in  wonder  and  admiration  of  it.  The  physical 
attributes  of  the  region  occupied  by  the  emigi-ants 
differed  in  no  re.spect  from  those  of  their  own 
lands,  both  were  placed  under  the  same  sky,  but 
92 — VOL.  II. 


strove  in  generous  rivalry  with  the  tig  and  the 
oUve  to  outdo  them  in  emichuig  with  its  produce 
the  Vaudois  board.  And  how  delightful  the  quiet 
and  order  of  theu'  towns  ;  and  the  aii-  of  happiness 
on  the  faces  of  the  people  !  And  how  sweet  to  listen 
to  the  bleating  of  the  flocks  on  the  hOls,  the  lo^^-ing 
of  the  herds  in  the  meadows,  the  song  of  the  reaper 
and  gi-ape-gatherer,  and  the  merry  voices  of  children 
at   play  around  the   hamlets   and  villages !      For 
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tliese    colonies     continued    to 


about    200    jeai-s 
flourisli. 

"  It  is  a  curious  cii-cumstance,"  says  the  liistorian 
MfCrie,  "that  the  first  gleam  of  light,  at  the 
veviral  of  letters,  shone  on  that  remote  spot  of 
Italy  where  the  Vaudois  had  foimd  an  asylum. 
Petrai-ch  fii-st  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
tongue  from  Barlaam,  a  monk  of  Calabria ;  and 
Boccaccio  was  taiight  it  from  LecHitius  POatus,  who 
was  a  hearer  of  Barlaam,  if  not  also  a  native  of 
the  same  place."'  Mueton  says  that  "the  sciences 
flourished  among  them."  -  The  day  of  the  Renais- 
sance had  not  yet  broken.  The  fligh'.r  of  scholars, 
which  was  to  bear  with  it  the  seeds  of  ancient 
learning  to  the  "West,  had  not  yet  taken  place ;  but 
the  Yaudois  of  Calabria  woidd  seem  to  have  antici- 
pated that  great  literary  revival.  They  had  brought 
Avith  them  the  Scriptures  in  the  Romance  version. 
Tliey  possessed  doubtless  the  taste  and  genius  for 
which  the  Romance  nations  were  then  fiimous ; 
and,  moreover,  in  their  southern  settlement  they 
may  have  had  access  to  some  knowledge  of  those 
sciences  which  the  Saracens  then  so  assiduously 
cultivated  ;  and  what  so  likely,  with  then-  leisure 
and  wealth,  as  that  these  Yaudois  should  turn 
tlieir  attention  to  lettei-s  a,s  well  as  to  husbandry, 
and  make  their  adopted  country  vocal  with  the 
strains  of  that  minstrelsy  with  which  Provence  and 
Dauphine  had  resounded  so  melodiously,  tUl  its 
music  was  quenched  at  once  and  for  ever  by  the 
murderous  arms  of  Simon  de  Montfoit  ?  But  here 
we  can  onlj'  doubtfully  guess,  for  the  records  of 
this  interesting  people  are  scanty  and  dubious. 

These  colonists  kept  up  their  connection  with 
the  mother  country  of  the  Valleys,  thougli  situated 
at  the  opposite  cxti-emity  of  It;ily.  To  keej)  ali^•e 
their  faith,  which  was  the  connecting  luik, 
pastors  were  sent  in  relays  of  two  to  minister  in 
the  Churches  of  Calabria  and  Apulia ;  and  when 
they  had  fulfilled  their  term  of  two  yeai-s  tliey 
were  replaced  by  other  two.  The  barbes,  on  their 
way  back  to  the  Valleys,  visited  their  brethi-en  in 
the  Italian  towns ;  for  at  that  time  there  wei-e  few 
cities  in  the  peninsula  in  wliicli  the  Yaudois  won? 
ni^t  to  be  found.  Tlic  grandfathei-  of  the  Yaudois 
histoi-ian,  flillcs,  in  one  of  these  pastoral  visits  to 
Venice,  was  assured  by  the  Walden.scs  whom  lie 
there  convoi'spd  with,  that  there  woi-e  not  fewer 
than  0,000  of  thrir  nation  in  that  city.  Fear  had 
not  yet  awakened  the  .suspicions  and  kindled  the 
liatred  of  the  Romanists,  for  the  Refonnation  was 
not  yet  come.  Nor  did  tlie  Waldeiises  care  to 
thrust   their   opinions   upon   the    notice   of    their 


ueighboui-s.  StUl  the  jDriests  could  not  help  ob- 
serving that  the  mannei-s  of  these  northern  settlers 
were,  in  many  things,  peculiar  and  strange.  They 
eschewed  revels  and  fetes ;  they  had  their  children 
taught  by  foreign  schoolmasters  ;  in  their  churches 
w:is  neither  image  nor  lighted  taper ;  they  never 
went  on  pilgiimage ;  they  buried  their  dead  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  priests ;  and  never  were  tkey 
knowni  to  bring  a  candle  to  the  Virgin's  shrine,  or 
piu'chase  a  masK  for  the  help  of  tlieir  dead  relatives. 
These  peculiarities  wea-e  certaiidj-  startling,  but  one 
thing  went  far  to  atone  for  them — they  paid  with 
the  utmost  pmictuality  and  fidelity  then-  stipulated 
tithes ;  and  as  the  value  of  their  lands  was  j-early 
increasing,  there  was  a  eoiTespontling  yearly  in- 
crease in  both  the  tithe  due  to  the  priest  and  tlie 
rent  payable  to  the  landlord,  and  neither  was 
anxious  to  disturb  a  state  of  things  so  beneficial 
to  liimself,  and  wliich  was  sveiy  day  becoming 
more  advantageous.' 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  tlie 
breath  of  Protestantism  from  the  North  begiin  to 
move  over  these  colonies.  Tlie  pastoi-s  who  visited 
tliem  told  them  of  the  synod  which  had  been  held 
ill  Aiigrogna  in  1532,  and  which  had  been  as  the 
"  beginning  of  months  "  to  the  ancient  Clmrch  of 
the  Valleys.  More  glorious  tidings  still  did  they 
communicate  to  the  Christians  of  Calabria.  In 
Germany,  in  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Den- 
mark the  old  Gospel  had  blazed  forth  in  a  splen- 
dour unknown  to  it  for  ages.  The  Lamp  of  the 
Alps  was  no  longer  the  one  solitary  light  in  the 
world :  around  it  was  a  cii-cle  of  mighty  torches, 
whose  rays,  blending  with  those  of  the  older  lumi- 
naiy,  were  combining  to  dispel  the  night  from 
Christendom.  At  the  hearing  of  these  stupendous 
things  their  spirit  re^^ved  :  their  pa.st  confoi-mity 
appeared  to  them  like  cowaitlice ;  they,  too,  would 
take  part  in  the  great  work  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  nations,  by  making  open  confession  of  the  truth 
and  no  longer  content  with  the  mere  visit  of  a 
pastor,  they  i^etitioned  the  mother  Church  to  send 
them  one  who  miglit  stflt^dly  discharge  amongst 
them  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry.^ 

There  was  at  that  time  a  young  minister  st 
Geneva,  a  native  of  Italy,  and  him  the  Clmrch  of 
the  Valleys  designated  to  the  perilous  but  houoUf- 
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■  Mf  Crio,  Italy,  pp.  7, 8.     -  Muston,  liraelqftlieAlpt,  p.  38. 


.1  Pen-in,  Histoire  des  VaudoU,  p.  197.      Monostier, 
203,  201. 

■•  Miiston.  p.  38.  Monnstior  and  MrCrie  sjiy  ttat 
the  appliriition  for  a  pastor  was  made  to  Geneva,  and 
tliut  Pasclmlu  set  out  for  Calabria,  occompauii-d  by 
another  minister  and  two  schoolmnsters.  It  is  probaUe 
that  tlip  applioiition  was  made  to  Geneva  through  the 
intermediation  of  the  liomo  Church. 
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able  post.  His  name  was  John  Louis  Pascliale ; 
he  was  a  native  of  Coni  in  the  Plain  of  Piedmont. 
By  birth  a  Romanist,  his  fii'st  profession  was  that 
of  arms;  but  from  a  knight  of  the  sword  he  had 
become,  like  Loyola,  but  in  a  truer  sense,  a  knight 
of  the  Cross.  He  had  just  completed  his  theo- 
logical studies  at  Lausanne.  He  was  betrothed  to 
a  young  Piedmontese  Protestant,  Camilla  Gueiina. ' 
"  Alas  ! "  she  sorrowfully  exclaimed,  when  he  inti- 
mated to  her  his  departure  for  Calabria,  "  so  near 
to  Rome  and  so  far  from  me."  They  parted,  never- 
more to  meet  on  eartL 

The  young  minister  can-ied  with  him  to  Calabria 
the  energetic  spirit  of  Geneva.  His  preaching  was 
with  power ;  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  Calabriau 
flock  revived,  and  the  light  formerly  hid  under  a 
bushel  was  now  openly  displayed.  Its  splendour 
attracted  the  ignorance  and  awoke  the  fanaticism 
of  the  region.  The  priests,  who  had  tolerated  a 
heresy  that  had  conducted  itself  so  modestly,  and 
paid  its  dues  so  punctually,  could  be  blind  no 
longer.  The  Mai-quis  of  Spinello,  who  had  been 
the  protector  of  these  colonists  hitherto,  finding 
his  kindness  more  than  repaid  in  the  flourishing 
condition  of  his  states,  was  compeOed  to  move 
against  them.  "That  dreadful  thing,  Lutheran- 
isra,"  he  was  told,  "  had  broken  in,  and  would  soon 
destroy  all  things." 

The  marquis  summoned  the  pastor  and  his  flock 
befoi-e  him.  After  a  few  moments'  addi-ess  from 
Paschale,  the  marquis  dismissed  the  membei-s  of 
the  congregation  with  a  shai-p  reprimand,  but  the 
pastor  he  threw  into  the  dungeons  of  Foscalda. 
The  bishop  of  the  diocese  next  took  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands,  and  i-emoved  Paschale  to  the 
prison  of  Cosenza,  where  he  was  confined  eight 
months. 

The  Pope  heard  of  the  case,  and  delegated  Car- 
dinal Alexandrini,  Inqiiisitor-General,  to  extingiiish 
the  heresy  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.^  Alexan- 
drini ordered  Pa.schale  to  be  removed  from  the 
Castle  of  Cosenza,  and  conducted  to  Naples.  On 
the  journey  he  was  subjected  to  terrible  sufferings. 
Chained  to  a  gang  of  prisoners — the  handcuffs  so 
tiglit  that  they  entered  the  flesh — he  spent  nine 
days  on  the  road,  sleeping  at  night  on  the  bare 


earth,  which  was  exchanged  on  his  an-ival  at 
Naples  for  a  deep,  damp  dungeon, '  the  stench  of 
which  almost  suffocated  him. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1560,  Paschale  was  taken 
in  chains  to  Rome,  and  impi-isoned  in  the  Ton-e 
di  Nona,  where  he  was  thnist  into  a  cell  not  less 
noisome  than  that  which  he  had  occupied  at  Naples. 

His  brother,  Bartolomeo,  having  obtained  lettei-s 
of  recommendation,  came  from  Coni  to  procure,  if 
possible,  some  mitigation  of  his  fate.  The  inter- 
view between  the  two  brothers,  as  told  bj-  Bar- 
tolomeo, was  most  affecting.  "  It  was  quite  hideous 
to  see  him,"  says  he,  "  with  his  bare  head,  and  his 
hands  and  arms  lacerated  by  the  small  cords  with 
which  he  VY-as  bound,  like  one  about  to  be  led  to 
the  gibbet.  On  advancing  to  embrace  him  I  sank 
to  the  gi-ound.  '  My  brother,'  said  he,  '  if  you  are 
a  Chiistian,  why  do  you  distress  yourself  thus  ?  Do 
you  know  that  a  leaf  cannot  fall  to  the  gi-ound 
without  the  will  of  God  ?  Comfort  youi-self  in 
Chiist  Jesus,  for  the  present  troubles  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  to  come.' " 
His  brother,  a  Romanist,  offered  him  half  his 
foi-tune  if  only  he  would  recant,  and  save  his 
life.  Even  this  token  of  affection  could  not  move 
him.  "  Oh,  my  brother  ! "  said  he,  "  the  danger 
in  which  you  are  involved  gives  me  more  distress 
than  all  that  I  suffer."^ 

He  wrote  to  his  affianced  bride  with  a  pen 
which,  if  it  softened  the  picture  of  his  o\vn  gi-eat 
sufferings,  freely  expressed  the  affection  he  bore 
for  her,  which  "  gi-ows,"  said  he,  "  with  that  I 
feel  for  God"  Nor  was  he  unmindful  of  his  flock 
in  Calabria.  "My  state  is  this,"  says  he,  in  a 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  them,  "  I  feel  my  joy 
increase  eveiy  day,  as  I  approach  nearer  the  hour 
in  which  I  shall  be  oflTered  a  sweet-smelling  sacri- 
fice to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  my  faithful  Saviour ; 
yea,  so  inexpressible  is  my  joy  that  I  seem  to 
myself  to  be  free  from  capti\'ity,  and  am  prepai-ed 
to  die  for  Christ,  and  not  only  once,  but  ten 
thousand  times,  if  it  were  possible;  nevertheless, 
I  ijemevere  in  imploring  the  Divine  assistance  by 
prayer,  for  I  am  con\  inced  that  man  ■'■s  a  miserable 
creatute  when  left  to  himself,  and  not  upheld  and 
directed  by  God."'' 
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Leaving  the  martn-  for  a  little  while  in  his  dim- 
geon  at  Rome,  we  shall  retiu-n  to  his  flock  in 
Calabria,  on  whom  the  storm  which  we  saw  gather- 
ing had  burst  in  ten-ific  violence. 

When  it  was  luiown  that  Protestant  ministers 
had  been  sent  from  Geneva  to  the  Waldensian 
Churches  in  Calabria,  the  Inqiiisitor-General,  as 
already  mentioned,  and  two  Dominican  monks, 
Valerio  Mahdcino  and  Alfonso  Urbino,  were 
dispatched  by  the  Sacred  College  to  reduce  these 
Churches  to  the  obedience  of  the  Papal  See,  or 
trample  them  out.  They  arrived  at  San  Sexto,  and 
assembling  the  inhabitants,  they  a.ssured  them  no 
harm  was  intended  them,  would  they  only  dismiss 
their  Lutheran  teachere  and  come  to  mass.  The 
bell  was  rung  for  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament, 
but  the  citizens,  instead  of  attending  the  service, 
left  the  town  in  a  body,  and  retired  to  a  neighbour- 
ing wood.  Concealing  their  chagrin,  the  inquisitoi-s 
took  their  departure  from  San  Sexto,  and  set  out 
for  La  Guardia,  the  gates  of  which  they  locked 
behind  them  when  they  had  entered,  to  prevent  a 
second  flight.  Assembling  the  inhabitants,  they 
told  them  that  their  co-religionists  of  San  Sexto 
had  renounced  theu-  eiTOi-s,  and  dutifully  attended 
niiiss,  and  they  exhorted  them  to  follow  their  good 
example,  and  return  to  the  fold  of  the  Roman 
sliepherd  ;  warning  them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
should  they  refuse  they  would  expose  themselves  as 
heretics  to  the  loss  of  goods  and  life.  The  poor 
jjcople  taken  unawares,  and  believing  what  was 
told  them,  consented  to  heiir  mass ;  but  no  sooner 
wasj  the  ceremony  ended,  and  the  gates  of  the  town 
ojjened,  than  they  learned  the  deceit  which  had  been 
practiKed  upon  them.  Indignant,  and  at  the  same 
time  iishamed  of  their  own  weakness,  they  retsolvwl 
to  leave  the  place  in  a  body,  and  join  their  brethren 
in  the  woods,  but  were  withheld  from  their  purjiosc 
by  the  persuasion  and  promises  of  their  feuilal 
Bupeiior.  Spinello. 

The  inquisitor-General,  Alexandrini,  now  made 
reqtiest  for  two  companies  of  meii-ut-arms,  to  enable 
him  to  exefute  his  mission.  Tlie  succour  craved 
WHS  instuntly  given,  and  the  soldiei-s  were  sent  in 
pursuit  of  the  inhabitants  of  San  Sexto.     Tracking 


them  to  their  hiding-places,  in  the  thickets  and  the 
caves  of  the  mountains,  they  slaughtered  many  of 
them ;  othei-s,  who  escaped,  they  p\u-sued  with 
bloodhounds,  as  if  they  had  been  wild  beasts. 
Some  of  these  fugitives  scaled  the  craggy  summits 
of  the  Apennines,  and  hurling  down  the  stones  on 
the  soldiere  who  attempted  to  follow  them,  com- 
pelled them  to  desist  from  the  pui-suit. 

Alexandrini  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Naples 
for  more  troops  to  quell  what  he  called  the  rebellion 
of  the  Vaudois.  The  v-iceroy  obeyed  the  summons 
by  coming  in  person  with  an  ai-my.  He  attempted 
to  .storm  the  fugitives  now  sti'ongly  entrenched  in 
the  gi-eat  mountains,  whose  summits  of  splintered 
rock,  towei-ing  high  above  the  pine  forests  that 
clothe  theii-  sides,  presented  to  the  fugitives  an 
almost  inaccessible  reti-eat.  The  Waldenses  ofl'ei"ed 
to  emigrate ;  but  the  ■viceroy  would  listen  to 
notlung  biit  their  return  ■within  the  pale  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  They  were  prepared  to  yield  their 
lives  rather  than  accept  peace  on  such  conditions. 
The  ■viceroy  now  ordered  his  men  to  advance  ;  but 
the  shower  of  rocks  that  met  his  soldiera  in  the 
ascent  hurled  them  to  the  bottom,  a  discomfited 
mass  in  which  the  bniised,  the  maimed,  and  the 
dying  were  confusedly  mingled  ■witli  the  coqjses  of 
the  killed. 

The  ■viceroy,  seeing  the  difficulty  of  the  entei'- 
pri.se,  issued  an  edict  promising  a  free  pardon  to  all 
bandits,  outlaws,  and  other  criminals,  who  might 
bo  willing  to  undertake  the  task  of  scaling  the 
mountains  and  attacking  the  strongholds  of  the 
Waldenscs.  In  obedience  to  this  sunnnons,  there 
assembled  a  mob  of  desperadoes,  who  wei-e  but  too 
familiar  with  the  seei-et  paths  of  the  A]icnnines. 
Threading  their  waj"  through  the  woods,  and  clam- 
beiing  over  the  great  rocks,  these  assassins  ru^ed 
from  every  side  on  the  barricades  on  the  summit, 
and  bntohered  the  poor  V.vudois.  Thus  were  the 
inhabitants  of  San  Sexto  ext^'inninated,  .some  dying 
bv  the  sword,  some  by  lire,  while  othei-s  were  torn 
by  blooilhounds,  or  perished  by  famine.' 

While   the   outlaws  of  tlie  Neajwlitan  viceroy 
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were  basy  in  the  mountains,  the  Inqnisitor-General 
.111(1  his  monks  were  pni-suing  theii-  work  of  blooi.1 
;it  1^  Guardia.  The  military  force  at  their  com- 
liiainl  not  enabling  them  to  take  summary  measui-es 
with  the  Lahabitants,  they  had  recoui-se  to  a  sti-ata- 
jjeiii.  Enticing  the  citizens  outside  the  gates,  and 
placing  soldiei-s  in  ambush,  they  succeeded  in 
getting  into  then-  power  ui)wartls  of  1,600  pei-sons.' 
Of  these,  seventy  were  sent  in  chains  to  Montalto, 
and  toitured,  in  the  hope  of  compelling  them  to 
accuse  themselves  of  practLsiug  shameful  crimes  in 
their  religious  assemblias.  No  such  confession, 
hewever,  could  the  most  pi-olonged  tortures  wring 
from  them.  "  Stefano  Carlino,"  says  MX'rie, 
••was  tortui-ed  tiU  his  bowels  gushed  out;"  and 
another  prisoner,  named  Vermiuel,  "  was  kept 
during  eight  hoiu-s  on  a  honid  instrument  Cidled 
the  hell,  but  persisted  in  denjing  the  atrocious 
cdlumny."-  Some  were  thrown  from  the  tops  of 
towei-s,  or  precipitated  over  clifls  ;  others  were  torn 
with  iron  whips,  and  finally  beaten  to  death  with 
fiery  brands;  and  othei-s,  smeared  with  pitch,  were 
burned  alive. 

But  these  hon-oi-s  pale  before  the  bloody  tragedy 
of  Montalto,  enacted  by  the  Marquis  di  Buccianici, 
who.se  zeal  was  quickened,  it  is  said,  by  the  promise 
of  a  cardinal's  hat  to  his  brother,  if  he  would  clear 
Calabria  of  heresy.  One's  blood  iims  cold  at  the 
penisal  of  the  deed.  It  was  witnessed  by  a  servaiit 
to  Ascanio  Caraccioli,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  described  by  him  in  a  letter,  which  was  pub- 
ILslied  in  Italy,  along  with  other  accoimts  of  the 
liorrible  ti-ansaction,  and  has  been  quoted  by 
M'Crie.  "Most  illustrious  sir,  I  have  now  to 
inform  you  of  the  dreadful  juHtice  which  began  to 
be  executed  on  these  Lutherans  early  this  morning, 
being  the  11th  of  June.  And,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  slaughter 
of  so  many  sheep.  They  were  all  shut  up  in  one 
house  as  in  a  sheep-fold.  Tlie  executioner  went, 
and  bringing  out  one  of  theus,  covered  his  face  with 
a  napkin,  or  betula,  <is  we  call  it,  led  him  out  to  a 
field  near  the  house,  and  causing  him  to  kneel 
"lowii,  cut  his  throat  with  a  knife.  Then,  taking 
off  the  bloody  na])kin,  he  went  and  brought  out 
another,  whom  he  put  to  di-ath  after  the  same 
manner.  In  this  way  the  whole  number,  amount- 
ing to  eighty-eight  men,  were  l)ut<'here(L  I  leave 
you  to  figure  to  youi-self  the  lamentable  spectacle, 
for  I  can  scarcely  refrain  fl'om  t«;irs  while  I  write  ; 
nor  was  there  aity  jieraon,  after  witiie.ssiing  thu 
execution  of  one,  could  stand  to  look  on  a  second. 
The  meekness  and  patience  with  which  they  went 


to  martyrdom  and  death  are  incredible.  Some  of 
them  at  their  death  professed  themselveii  of  the 
same  faith  with  us,  but  the  greater  part  died  in 
their  cui-sed  obstinacy.  All  the  old  met  theii- 
death  with  cheerfulness,  but  the  young  exhibited 
symptoms  of  fear.  I  still  shudder  while  I  think  of 
the  executioner  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  teeth, 
the  dripping  napkin  in  his  hand,  and  his  ai-ms  be- 
smeared with  gore,  going  to  the  hou.se,  and  taking 
out  one  -victim  after  another,  just  as  a  butcher  does 
the  sheep  which  he  means  to  kill."^  Their- 
bodies  were  quartered,  and  stuck  up  on  pikes 
along  the  high  road  leading  from  Jlontalto  to 
Chateau- Vilar,  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles. 

Numbers  of  men  and  women  were  bimied  alive, 
many  were  drafted  off  to  the  Spanish  galleys, 
some  made  their  submission  to  Rome,  and  a  few, 
escaping  from  the  scene  of  these  hoiTore,  reached, 
after  infinite  toil,  their  native  Valleys,  to  tell  that 
the  once-floiuishing  Waldenskn  colony  and  Church 
in  Calabiia  no  longer  existed,  and  that  they  only 
had  been  left  to  carry  tidings  to  their  brethren  of 
its  utter  extermination. 

Meanwhile,  preparations  had  been  made  at  Rome 
for  the  trial  of  Jean  Louis  Pa.schale.  On  the  8th 
of  September,  1.560,  he  was  brought  out  of  his 
prison,  conducted  to  the  Convent  della  :Mmerva, 
and  cited  before  the  Papal  tribunal.  He  con- 
fessed his  Sa^-ioiu-,  and,  with  a  serenity  to  which 
the  countenances  of  his  judges  were  straiigei-s,  he 
listened  to  the  sentenoe  of  death,  which  was  carried 
into  execution  on  the  followhig  day. 

Standing  upon  the  summit  of  the  Janiculum 
Moimt,  vast  crowds  could  witness  the  spectacle. 
In  front  the  Campagna  spreads  out  its  once  glorious 
but  now  desolated  bosom;  and  windhig  through  it 
like  a  thread  of  gold  is  seen  the  Tiber,  while  the 
Apennines  sweepmg  round  it  in  craggy  grandeur 
enclose  it  like  a  vast  widl.  Immediately  beneath, 
uprearing  her  domes  and  monuments  and  palaces, 
with  an  air  that  seems  to  say,  "I  sit  a  queen,"  is  tlie 
city  of  Rome.  Yonder,  asserting  lui  easy  supre- 
macy amid  the  other  fabrics  of  the  Eternal  City, 
is  the  scarred  and  riven  yet  Titiiuic  form  of  tho 
( 'oliseum,  with  its  stiiius  of  early  Christian  blood 
not  yet  wa.shed  out.  By  its  side,  the  partner  of  it« 
guilt  iuid  doom,  lies  the  Palatine,  once  the  palace 
of  the  world's  master,  now  a  low  mound  of  ruins, 
with  its  row  of  melancholy  cypresses,  thu  only 
iiiournei-8  on  that  site  of  vanished  glory  and  fallen 
emi)ire.  Nearer,  burning  in  the  midday  sun,  is  the 
proud  cupola  of  St  Peter's,  flanked  on  the  one  side 
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by  the  buildings  of  the  Inquisition,  and  on  the 
other  by  tlie  huge  Mole  of  Hadrian,  beneath  whose 
gloomy  i-amparts  old  Tiber  rolls  sluggishly  and 
sullenly  along.  But  what  shout  is  this  which  we 
hear?  Why  does  Rome  keep  holiday?  Why  do 
all  her  bells  ring?  Lo!  from  every  street  and 
piazza  pager  crowds  inish  forth,  and  uniting  in  one 
overwhelming  and  surging  stream,  they  are  seen 
rolling  across  the  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  and  press- 
ing in  at  the  gates  of  the  old  fortress,  which  are 


Papal  body.  Behind  the  ecclesiastics  are  seated, 
row  on  row,  the  nobility  and  beauty  of  Rome. 
Plumes  wave,  stai-s  gleam,  and  seem  to  mock  the 
frocks  and  cowls  gathered  near  them,  whose  wearers, 
however,  woidd  not  exchange  these  mystic  gar- 
ments for  all  the  bravery  that  blazes  around 
them.  The  vast  sweep  of  the  Court  of  St.  Angelo 
is  densely  occupied.  Its  ample  floor  is  covered 
from  end  to  end  with  a  closely-wedged  mass  of 
citizens,  who  have  come  to  see  the  spectacle.     In. 


thrown  wide  open  to  admit  this  mass  of  human 
beings. 

Entering  the  court-yard  of  the  old  castle,  an  im- 
posing sight  meets  the  eye.  What  a  confluence  of 
lanks,  dignities,  and  grandeui-s  !  In  the  centre  is 
])Iaced  a  chaii",  the  emblazonry  of  which  tells  us  that 
it  claims  to  rise  in  authority  and  dignity  over  the 
throne  of  kings.  Tlie  Pontifl",  Pius  IV.,  has  already 
taken  his  seat  u])on  it,  for  he  lias  determined  to  be 
present  at  tlie  tragedy  of  to-day.  Behind  liLs  chair, 
in  scarlet  robes,  are  his  cardinals  and  counselloi-s, 
witli  many  dignitaries  besides  in  mitres  and  cowls, 
ranged  in  circles,  according  to  thi-ir  place  in  the 


the  centre  of  the  throng,  rising  a  little  way  over 
the  sea  of  human  heads,  is  seen  a  scaflbld,  witli  an 
iron  stake,  and  beside  it  a  bundle  of  faggots. 

A  slight  movement  begins  to  be  jiei-ceptible  in 
tlie  crowd  beside  the  gate.  Some  one  is  entering. 
The  ne.xt  moment  a  storm  ot  hissing  and  execra- 
tion salutes  the  ear.  It  is  j)hun  that  the  pei-soa 
who  ha.s  just  made  his  entrance  is  the  object  of 
universal  dislike.  The  clank  of  irons  on  the  stone 
floor  of  the  court,  as  he  comes  forward,  tells  how 
heavily  his  limbs  ai-e  loaded  with  fettei-s.  He 
Ls  still  young ;  but  his  face  is  pule  and  haggard 
with  suffering.     He  lifts  liLs  eyes,  and  with  coun- 
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tenance  undismayed  surveys  the  vast  assembly,  and 
the  dismal  apparatus  that  stands  in  the  midst  of  it, 
waiting  its  victim.  There  sits  a  calm  courage  on 
bis  brow  ;  the  serene  light  of  deep,  untroubled  peace 
beams  in  his  eye.  He  mounts  the  scaffold,  and 
stands  beside  the  stake.  Every  eye  is  now  turned, 
not  on  the  wearer  of  the  tiara,  but  on  the  man 
who  is'  clad  in  the  sanbeiiito.  "  Good  people," 
.says  the  martyr — and  the  whole  assembly  keep 
silence — "  I  am  come  here  to  die  for  confessing  the 


executioners  came  round  him,  and  having  strangled 
him,  they  kindled  the  faggots,  and  the  tiames  blazing 
up  speedily  reduced  his  body  to  ashes.  For  once 
the  Pope  had  j)erformed  his  function.  With  his 
key  of  tire,  which  he  may  truly  claim  to  carry,  he 
had  opened  the  celestial  doors,  and  had  sent  his 
poor  prisoner  from  the  dark  dungeons  of  the 
luoiuisition,  to  dwell  in  the  palace  of  the  sky. 

80  died,  or  rather  passed  into  the  life  eternal,  Jean 
Louis    Paschale,  the  Waldeusian  missionary   and 


doctrine  of  my  Divine  Master  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Chri.st."  Then  turning  to  Pius  IV.  he  an-aigncd 
him  as  the  enemy  of  Christ,  the  pei'secutor  of  his 
people,  and  the  Antichrist  of  Scripture,  and  con- 
cluded by  summoning  him  and  all  his  cardinals  to 
answer  for  their  cruelties  and  murtlers  before  the 
throne  of  the  Lamb.  "  At  his  words,"  says  the 
historian' Crespin,  "  the  people  were  dee])ly  moved, 
and  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  gnashed  their 
teeth." ' 

The   inquisitors   hastily  gave_  the   signal.     The 
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pastor  of  the  flock  in  C'alabria.  His  ashes  were 
collected  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  by  the 
Tiber  they  were  borne  to  the  Mediterranean.  And 
this  was  the  gi-ave  of  the  i)reacher-martj-r,  whoso 
noble  bearing  and  undaunted  courage  l)efore  the 
very  Pope  himself,  gave  added  value  to  his  splendid 
testimony  for  the  Protestant  cau.se.  Time  may 
consume  the  marble,  violence  or  war  may  drag 
down  the  monumental  pile ; 

"The  pyramids  that  cleave  hoaven's .iowoUcd  portal; 
Eli'an  Jove's  .star-spanglod  dome  ;  the  tomb 
Where  rich  Mausolus  slpep.s — are  not  immortal."  '- 


Sextus  Propei-Hus'CCranstoiin's  translation),  p.  119. 
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But  tlie  tomb  of  the  far-souudmg  sea  to  which  nobler  mausoleum  thau  ever  Rome  raised  to  any. 
the  ashes  of  Paschale  were  committed,  with  a  of  her  Pontiffs,  and  it  will  remain  througli  all  the 
final    display    of    impotent    rage,    was    indeed    a      ages,  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 


CHAPTER   X. 

THE    YEAR    OF    THE    PLAGUE. 


Poaoe— Re-occupation  of  their  Homes— Partial  Famine— Contributions  of  Foreign  Chm'clies— Castrooaro,  Governor 
of  the  Valleys— His  Treacheries  and  Oppressions — Letter  of  Elector  Palatine  to  tlie  Duke  -A  Voice  raised  for 
Toleration— Fate  of  Castrocaro— The  Plague— Awful  Eavages— 10,000  Deaths— Only  Two  Pastors  Survive — 
Ministers  come  from  Switzerland,  &c.— "Worsliip  conducted  henceforward  in  French. 


A  WHOLE  century  nearly  wore  away  between  the 
trampling  out  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Calabria, 
and  the  next  great  persecution  which  befel  that 
venerable  people  whose  tragic  history  we  are  record- 
ing. We  can  touch  on  a  few  only,  and  these  the 
more  prominent,  of  the  events  which  till  up  the 
interval 

The  war  that  La  Trinita,  so  ingloriously  for  him- 
self, had  waged  against  the  Waldenses,  ended,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  wliich  was 
signed  at  Cavour  on  the  oth  of  June,  1561,  be- 
tween Philip  of  Savoy  and  the  deputies  of  the 
Valleys.  But  though  the  cloud  had  rolled  past,  it 
had  left  numerous  and  affecting  memorials  of  the 
desolation  it  had  inflicted.  The  inhaoitants  de- 
scended from  the  mountains  to  exchange  the  \vea])ons 
of  war  for  the  spade  and  the  pruning-knifo.  With 
steps  slow  and  feeble  the  aged  and  the  intirm  were 
led  down  into  the  vales,  to  sit  once  moi-e  at  noon 
or  at  eve  beneath  the  shadow  of  their  \iiies  and 
ancestral  chestnut-trees.  But,  alas  !  how  often  did 
tlie  tear  of  sorrow  moisten  the  eye  as  it  marked 
the  desolation  and  ruin  that  deformed  those  scenes 
lately  so  fair  and  smiling  !  The  fruit-bearing  trees 
cut  do^vn  ;  vineyard  and  corn-field  marred  ;  ham- 
lets burned  ;  villages,  in  some  cases,  a  heap  of 
ruins,  all  testified  to  the  rage  of  the  enemy  who  had 
invaded  their  land.  Years  must  ])ass  before  these 
deep  scars  could  be  effaced,  and  the  beauty  of 
their  Valleys  restored.  And  there  were  yet  tender 
gi-iofs  weighing  upon  tluim.  How  many  were 
there  who  had  lived  under  the  same  roof-tree  with 
them,  and  joined  night  and  morning  in  the  same 
))sa]m,  who  would  return  no  more  ! 

Distress,  bordering  on  famine,  began  to  invade 
the  Valleys.  Sevoi  months  of  incessant  fighting 
had  left  them  no  time  to  cultivate  the  fields  ;  iiiul 
now    the   stock   of  last   year's  provi.'iions  was  ex- 


hausted, and  starvation  stared  them  in  the  face. 
Before  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed,  the 
time  of  sowing  wasi  past,  and  when  the  autumn 
came  there  was  scarcely  anything  to  reap.  Their 
destitution  was  fui'ther  aggravated  by  the  fugitives 
from  Calabria,  who  began  about  this  time  to  arrive 
in  the  Valleys.  Escaping  with  nothing  but  their 
lives,  they  presented  themselves  in  hunger  and 
nakedness.  Their  brethren  opened  their  arms  to 
receive  them,  and  though  then-  own  necessities 
were  great,  they  nevertheless  shared  mth  them 
the  little  they  had. 

The  tale  of  the  suffering  now  prevailing  in  the 
Valleys  was  known  in  other  countries,  and  evoked 
the  sympathy  of  their  Protestant  brethren.  Calvin, 
with  characteristic  promptness  and  ardom-,  led  in 
the  movement  for  their  relief  By  his  advice  they 
sent  de])uties  to  represent  their  case  to  the  Chui-ches 
of  Protestantism  abroad,  and  collections  were  made 
for  them  in  Gcne^'a,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many. The  subscriptions  were  headed  by  the 
Elector  Palatine,  after  whom  came  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  the  Canton  of  Bern,  the  C'hurch  at 
Strasburg,  and  othei-s. 

B\'-and-by,  seed-time  and  harvest  were  restored 
in  the  Valleys ;  smiling  chalets  began  again  to  dot 
tiie  sides  of  their  mountains,  and  to  rise  by  the 
banks  of  their  torrents ;  and  the  miseries  which 
La  Trinita's  campaign  had  entailed  upon  them 
were  passing  into  oblivion,  when  their  vexatious 
wore  I'enewed  by  the  appointment  of  a  deputy- 
govenior  of  their  Valleys,  CnstrociU'o,  a  Tuscan  by  • 
biith. 

This  man  luul  served  against  the  Vaudois  as  a 
colonel  of  militia  under  La  Trinitu ;  he  had  been 
taken  prisoner  in  an  encounter  with  them,  but 
honourably  treated,  and  at  length  generously  re- 
leased.    He  returned  the  Waldenses  evil  for  good. 
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His  appointment  as  governor  of  the  Valleys  he  owed 
mainly  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  Duchess  Mar- 
jj;ii-ct,  the  protectress  of  the  Vaudois,  into  whose 
favour  he  had  ingi'atiated  himself  by  ])rofessing  a 
wa)-m  afiection  for  the  men  of  the  Valleys ;  and  his 
friendship  ^\'ith  the  Archbisliop  of  Turin,  to  whom 
he  had  pledged  himself  to  do  his  utmost  to  convert 
tljc  VaudoLs  to  Romanism.  Wlien  at  length  Cas- 
trocaro  arrived  in  the  Vallej's  in  the  character  of 
governor,  he  forgot  liLs  professions  to  the  duchess, 
b>it  faithfully  set  about  fulfillmg  the  promise  he  h:id 
made  to  the  archbishop. 

The  new  governor  began  by  resti-icting  the  liber- 
ties guaranteed  to  their  Churches  in  the  treaty  of 
peace ;  he  next  ordered  the  dismissal  of  certain  of 
the  pastors,  and  when  their  congi-egations  refused 
to  comply,  he  began  to  fine  and  imprison  the  re- 
cusants. He  sent  false  and  calumnious  reports  to 
tlie  court  of  the  duke,  and  introduced  a  troop  of 
soldiei-s  into  the  country,  on  the  pretext  that  the 
AA'aldenses  were  Vjreaking  out  into  rebellion.  He 
built  the  fortress  of  Mirabouc,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Col  de  la  Croix,  in  the  naiTow  gorge  that  leads 
from  Bobbio  to  France,  to  close  this  gate  of  exit 
from  their  territory,  and  overawe  the  Valley  of 
Lucerna.  At  last,  he  threatened  to  renew  the 
war  unless  the  Waldenses  should  comply  with  his 
wishes. 

What  wa.s  to  be  done  t  They  carried  their  com- 
plaints and  remonstrances  to  Turin  ;  but,  alas  !  the 
ear  of  the  duke  and  ducliess  had  been  poisoned  by 
the  malice  and  craft  of  the  governor.  8oon  again 
the  old  alternative  would  be  presented  to  them,  the 
ma.ss  or  death.' 

In  their  extremity  they  sought  the  help  of  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany.  The  ci-y  from  the 
Alps  found  a  responsive  echo  from  the  German 
jjlains.  The  great  Protestant  chiefs  of  the  Father- 
land, especially  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  Siiw 
in  these  poor  oppressed  herdsmen  and  vine-dressers 
his  brethren,  and  ^vith  zeal  and  wai-mth  es])oused 
their  cause.  He  indited  a  letter  to  the  duke,  dis- 
tinguished for  it.s  elevation  of  sentiment,  as  well  as 
tlie  catholicity  of  its  views.  It  is  a  noblo  defence 
of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  an  eloquent 
])l('ading  in  behalf  of  toleration.  "  Let  your  high- 
ness," says  the  elector,  "  know  that  there  is  a  God 
in  lieaven,  who  not  only  contem])lates  the  actions, 
but  also  tries  the  hearts  and  reins  of  men,  and  from 
whom  nothing  is  hid.  Let  your  highness  take  care 
not  voluntarily  to  make  war  upon  God,  and  not  to 
persecute  Christ  in  his  members Per- 
secution, moreover,  will  never  advance  the  cause  it 

'  Muston,  chap.  16.    Mouastier,  chap.  21. 


pretends  to  defend.  The  a.shes  of  the  martvi's  arc 
the  seed  of  the  Christian  Church.  For  the  Church 
resembles  the  palm-tree,  whose  stem  only  shoots  u]i 
the  taller,  the  gi-eater  the  weights  that  are  hung 
upon  it.  Let  your  higlmess  consider  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  established  by  pereuasion,  and  not 
by  \-iolence ;  and  as  it  is  certain  that  religion  is 
nothing  else  than  a  firm  and  enlightened  persuasion 
of  God,  and  of  his  wiU,  as  revealed  in  his  Word. 
and  engraven  in  the  hearts  of  believers  by  his 
Holy  Spii-it,  it  cannot,  when  once  rooted,  be  torn 
away  by  tortures."^  So  did  the  Elector  Palatine 
wain  the  duke. 

These  are  remarkable  words  when  we  think  that 
they  were  wiitten  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  question  whether  our  own  age  could 
express  itself  more  justly  on  the  subject  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  the  spirituality  of  religion,  and 
the  impolicy,  as  well  as  criminality,  of  persecu- 
tion. We  sometimes  apologise  for  the  ciiiel  deeds 
of  Spain  and  Fl'ance,  on  the  gi'ound  of  the  intole- 
i-ance  and  Idmdncss  of  the  age.  But  six  years 
before  the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre  was  enacted, 
this  great  voice  had  been  raised  in  Christendom  for 
toleration. 

What  effect  this  letter  had  upon  the  duke  we 
do  not  certainly  know,  but  from  about  this  time 
Ca.strocaro  moderated  his  violence,  though  he  still 
continued  at  intervals  to  terrify  the  poor  people  he 
so  basely  oppressed  by  fulminating  against  them 
the  most  atrocious  threats.  On  the  death  of  Em- 
manuel Philibert,  in  1580,  the  villany  of  the 
governor  came  to  light.  The  young  Duke  Charles 
Emmanuel  ordered  his  arrest ;  but  the  execution  of 
it  was  a  matter  of  difficulty,  for  Castrocaro  had 
entrenched  himself  in  the  Castle  of  La  Torre,  and 
surrounded  himself  with  a  band  of  desperadoes,  to 
which  he  had  added,  for  his  yet  greater  defence,  a 
pack  of  ferocious  blood-hounds  of  unusual  size  and 
strength.^  A  cajitain  of  his  guard  betniyed  him, 
and  thus  as  he  had  maintained  himself  by  treacheiT, 
so  by  treacheiy  did  his  doom  at  last  overtake  him. 
He  was  camiod  to  Turin,  where  lie  perished  in 
prison.' 

Famine,  ])er.scrution,  war — all  three,  sometimes 
in  succession  and  sometimes  together — had  afflicted 
this  much-enduring  people,  but  now  they  were  visited 
from  the  hand  of  God.  For  some  ywins  they  had 
enjoyed  an  imusual  peace  ;  and  this  quiet  was  the 
more  reniarkal)le  inasmuch  as  all  ai-ound  tlieir 
mountains    Eurojje    was    in    combustion.       Their 

2  See  the  letter  in  full  in  Leger,  part  i.,  pp.  41 — 45. 
'  Muston.  p.  98. 
■*  Monastier,  p.  222. 
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bretkren  of  the  Refoi-med  Church  in  France,  in 
Spain,  and  ia  Italy  were  falling  on  the  field,  perishing 
by  massacre,  or  dpng  at  the  stake,  while  they  were 
guarded  from  hami.  But  now  a  new  calamity 
carried  gloom  and  mourning  into  theii-  Valleys.  On 
the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  August,  1629,  a  cloud  of 
unusual  blackness  gathered  on  the  summit  of  the 
Col  Julien.  It  burst  in  a  water-spout  or  deluge. 
The  torrents  rolled  down  the  mountain  on  both 
sides,  and  the  ■villages  of  Bobbio  and  PraH,  situated 
the  one  in  the  southern  and  the  other  in  the 
northern  valley,  were  overflown  by  the  sudden  inun- 
dation. Many  of  the  houses  were  swept  away,  and 
the  inhabitants  had  barely  time  to  save  theii'  lives 
bv  flight.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  there 
came  an  icy  wind,  accompanied  by  a  di-y  cloud,  which 
scathed  their  Valleys  and  destroyed  the  crop  of  the 
chestnut-tree.  There  followed  a  second  deluge  of 
rain,  which  completely  ruined  the  vintage.  These 
calamities  were  the  more  grievous  inasmuch  as  they 
succeeded  a  year  of  partial  fiimine.  The  Vaudois 
pastors  assembled  in  solemn  synod,  to  humble 
themselves  and  to  lift  up  their  voices  in  prayer 
to  God.  Little  did  they  imagine  that  at  that 
moment  a  still  heavier  calamity  hung  over  them, 
and  that  this  was  the  last  :ime'  they  were  ever  to 
meet  one  another  on  earth.' 

In  1630,  a  French  ai-my,  under  Marshal  Sschom- 
berg,  suddenly  occupied  the  Valleys.  In  that 
army  were  many  vohmteei-s,  who  had  made  their 
escape  from  a  viiiilent  contagious  disease  then  raging 
in  France.  The  weather  was  hot,  and  the  seeds  of 
the  pestilence  which  the  army  had  brought  with  it 
speedily  developed  themselves.  The  plague  showed 
itself  in  the  first  week  of  May  in  the  Valley  of 
Perosa ;  it  next  broke  out  in  the  more  northern 
Valley  of  Martino  ;  and  soon  it  spread  thi-oughout 
all  the  Vallevfi.  The  pastors  met'together  to  sup- 
plicate the  Almighty,  and  to  concert  practical 
measm-es  for  checking  the  ravages  of  this  m3'ste- 
rious  and  ten-ible  scourge.  They  purchased  medi- 
cine and  collected  provisions  for  the  poor."  They 
■\'isited  the  sick,  consoled  the  dying,  and  preached 
in  the  ojjen  air  to  crowds,  solemnised  and  eager  to 
listen. 

In  July  and  August  the  heat  wa-s  excessive, 
and  the  malady  raged  yet  more  furiously.  In  the 
month  of  July  four  of  the  pastoi-s  were  earned 
off  by  the  plague  ;  in  August  seven  others  dieil ; 
and  in  the  following  montli  another,  the  twelfth, 
wa.s  mortally  stricken.  There  remained  now  only 
three  pa.stors,  and  it  wa.s  remarked  that  they 
belonged  to  tln-ee  several  valleys — Lucema,  Mar- 


'  Muaton,  p.  111. 


Monostiur,  p.  241. 


tino,  and  Perosa.  The  three  Bur^•iyors  met  on  thp 
heights  of  Angi'ogna,  to  consult  with  the  deputies 
of  the  various  parishes  regarding  the  means  of 
pro'viding  for  the  celebi-ation  of  worehip.  They 
^^Tote  to  Geneva  and  DauphLne  requesting  that 
pastoi-s  might  be  sent  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
whom  the  plague  had  struck  down,  that  so  the 
venerable  Chm'ch  of  the  Valleys,  which  had  sur- 
vived so  many  calamities,  might  not  become  ex- 
tinct. Tliey  also  recalled  Antoine  Leger  fix)m 
Constantinople.  ^ 

The  plague  subsided  during  the  winter,  but  in 
spring  (1631)  it  rose  up  again  Ln  renewed  force.  Of 
the  three  suridving  pastors,  one  other  died ;  leaving 
thus  only  two,  Pien-e  GUles  of  Lucema,  and  Vale- 
rius Gross  of  Martino.  With  the  heats  of  the 
summer  the  pestilence  waxed  in  strength.  Ai-uiies, 
going  and  coming  in  the  Valleys,  suflered  equally 
with  the  inliabitants.  Horeemen  would  be  seen  to 
drop  from  the  saddle  on  the  highway,  seized  with 
sudden  illness.  SolcUei-s  and  sutlei-s,  struck  in 
by-paths,  lay  there  infecting  the  aii-  with  their 
corpses.  In  La  Torre  alone  fifty  families  became 
extinct.  The  most  moderate  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber cut  ofi"  by  the  plague  is  10,000,  or  from  a 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
Valleys.  The  corn  Ln  many  places  remained  uncut, 
the  gi-apes  rotted  on  the  bough,  and  the  fruit 
dropped  from  the  tree.  Strangers  who  had  come  to 
find  health  in  the  piu'e  mountain  air,  obtained  from 
the  soil  nothing  but  a  grave.  Towns  and  vUlages, 
which  had  i-ung  so  recently  with  the  sounds  of 
industry,  were  now  silent.  Parents  were  without 
children,  and  children  were  without  jKU'ents. 
Patriarchs,  who  had  been  wont  with  pride  and 
joy  to  gather  roimd  them  their  numerous  gi-and- 
chilch-en,  had  seen  them  sicken  and -die,  and  were 
now  alone.  The  venerable  pftstor  Gilles  lost  his 
four  elder  sons.  Tliough  continually  pi'esent  in 
the  homes  of  the  stricken,  and  at  the  l)ed-sides  of 
the  dying,  he  himself  was  spared  to  compile  the 
monuments  of  liLs  ancient  Church,  and  narrate 
among  other  woes  that  which  had  just  pa.ssed 
over  his  native  land,  and  "  |):irt  of  which  he  had 
been. " 

Of  the  VaudoLs  pastoi's  only  two  now  remained  ; 
and  ministei-s  hastened  from  Geneva  and  other 
places  to  the  Valleys,  lest  the  old  lamp  should  go 
out.  The  services  of  the  Waldensian  Churches  had 
liitherto  been  perfoi-med  in  the  Italian  tongue,  but 


'  Mueton,  pp.  112,  113.  Antoine  Legor  was  uncle  of 
Leger  the  hiRtorian.  He  lia<l  boon  tutor  for  uiany  years 
in  the  family  of  tho  AmbiissaUor  of  HoUaud  ill  Coiistiiuti- 
noplu. 
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the  new  pastors  conlj  spfnlc  only  FretU'li.  Worship 
was  lienccforward  conducted  in  tliat  language, 
hilt  the  VaudoLs  soon  came  to  understand  it, 
their  own  ancient  tongue  being  a  dialect  between 
the  French   and   Jtidi:iii.       Another  change  intro- 


duced at  this  time  was  the  assimilation  of  their 
i-itual  to  that  of  Geneva.  And  farther,  the  primi- 
tive and  aflectionate  name  of  Barba  was  dro]i|)ed, 
and  the  modem  title  substituted,  Moimcur  le 
Miaistre} 


CHAPTER    XI. 
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The  first  labour  of  the  Waldenses,  on  the  departure 
of  the  plague,  was  the  re-organisation  of  society. 
There  was  not  a  house  in  all  their  Valleys  where 
death  had  not  been ;  all  ties  had  been  rent,  the 
family  w;us  all  but  extinct ;  but  now  the  destroyer 
being  gone,  the  scattered  inhabitants  began  to  draw 
together,  and  to  join  hand  and  heart  in  restoring 
tlie  ruined  churches,  raising  xip  the  fallen  habita- 
tions, and  creating  anew  family  and  home. 

<)ther  events  of  an  auspicious  kind,  wliich 
occurred  at  this  time,  contributed  to  revive  tl/3 
spirits  of  the  Walden.ses,  and  to  brighten  with  a 
gleam  of  hope  the  scene  of  the  recent  great  cata- 
strophe. The  anny  took  its  departure,  peace  having 
l)cen  signed  between  the  Fi-ench  monarch  and  the 
duke,  and  the  Valleys  returned  once  inore  under 
the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  A  decade 
mil  a  half  of  comparative  tranquillity  allowed  the 
population  to  root  itself  anew,  and  their  Valleys 
mil  mountain-sides  to  be  brought  again  under 
tillage.  Fifteen  years — how  short  a  breathing- 
Kjiace  amid  storms  so  awful ! 

These  fifteen  j-ears  draw  to  a  close ;  it  Ls  now 
lO.")!),  and  the  Vaudois  are  entering  within  the 
shadow  of  their  greatest  woe.  Tlie  throne  of  Savoj- 
was  at  this  time  tilled  by  Charles  Emmanuel  II..  a 
youth  of  fifteen.  He  was  a  prince  of  mild  and 
humane  disposition  ;  but  he  wiis  counselled  and 
ruled  by  his  mothfn-,  the  Duchess  Chiistina,  who 
hail  been  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom  dining 
Ins  minority.  That  mother  was  sprung  of  a  race 
which  have  ever  been  noted  for  their  dissimulation, 
their  cruelty,  and  their  bigoted  de\otion  to  Eoiuc. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  and  Mary  de 
MeiUci,   and  gi'anddaughter  of  that  Catherine  de 


Medici  whose  name  stands  so  conspicuously  con- 
nected ■with  a  tragedy  which  has  received,  as  it 
merited,  the  execration  of  mankind — the  St.  Bartho- 
lomew Massacre.  The  ferocious  temper  and  gloomy 
superstition  of  the  grandmother  Jiad  descended  to 
the  granddaughter.  In  no  reign  did  the  teai-s  and 
blood  of  the  Waldenses  flow  so  jtrofusely,  a  fsict  for 
which  we  cannot  satisfactorily  account,  unless  on 
the  supposition  that  the  sufferings  which  now  over- 
whelmed them  came  not  from  the  mild  jirince  who 
occupied  the  throne,  but  from  the  cold,  cruel,  and 
bloodthirsty  regent  who  governed  the  kingdom. 
In  short,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not 
the  facile  spirit  of  the  House  of  Sa'N-oy,  but  the 
astute  spirit  of  the  Medici,  prompted  by  the 
Vatican,  that  enacted  those  scenes  of  carnage  that 
we  are  now  to  record. 

The  blow  did  not  descend  all  at  once  ;  a  series  of 
lesser  attacks  heralded  the  great  and  consummating 
stroke.  Machinations,  chicaneries,  and  legal  rob- 
beries paved  the  way  for  an  extermination  that  ^\  as 
meant  to  be  complete  and  final. 

First  of  all  came  the  monk.s.  We  Ijave  .seen  the 
jilague  with  which  the  Valleys  were  ^'isited  in 
1030;  there  came  a  second  plague — not  this  time 
the  pestilence,  but  a  swarm  of  Capuchins.  The)- 
had  been  sent  to  convert  the  heretics,  and  they 
began  by  eagerly  challenging  the  pastors  to  a  con- 
troversy, in  which  they  felt  sure  ol  triumphing.  A 
few  attempts,  however,  convinced  them  that  victoiy 
was  not  to  be  so  eiusily  won  as  they  had  fondly 
liiought.  The  heretics  made  "u  Pope  of  tlieir 
Bible,"  they  complained,  and  iv.s  tliis  was  a  book 

'  Monastier,  cliap.  18.    Muston,  pp.  242,  243. 
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which  the  Fathers  had  not  studied,  they  did  not 
know  where  to  find  the  passages  which  they  were 
sure  would  confute  the  Vaudois  pastoi-s ;  they 
could  silence  them  only  by  banishing  them,  and 
among   others  whom   they  drove   iuto   exile   was 


order  forbidding  them  to  cross  the  frontier  even  for 
a  few  houi-s,  unless  on  fair-days.  The  wholly  Pro- 
testant commmies  of  Bobbio,  Villaro,  Angrogna, 
and  Eora  were  ordered  to  maintain  each  a  mission 
of  Capuchins ;  and  foreign  Protestants  were  inter- 
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the  accomplished  Antoine  Leger,  the  uncle  of 
the  liistoriaii.  Thus  were  the  people  deprived 
of  their  natural  leadcii).'  The  Vaudois  were 
forbidden  on  pain  of  confiscation  and  death  to 
I)urclia,se  or  farm  lands  outside  their  own  naiTOW 
territories.  Certain  of  their  churches  were  closed. 
Their  territory  was  converted  into  a  jjrison  by  an 

I  Muston,  p.  120. 


dieted  from  settling  in  the  Valleys  under  pain  of 
death,  and  a  fine  of  1,000  gold  crowns  uiwn  tlie 
comnuines  that  should  receive  thcin.  This  law  w  is 
levelled  against  their  jiastoi-s,  who,  since  the  ]ilaL;Mi', 
were  mostly  French  or  Swiss.  It  was  hojied  tlint 
in  a  few  years  the  Vaudois  would  l)e  without 
ministers.  Monts-<le-PiHe  were  estjiblished  t«  in- 
duce the  Vaudois,  whom  confiscations,  bad  harvrsl-*, 
and  the  billeting  of  soldiein  had   reduced  to  gr.  at 
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.traits,  to  pawn  tlieii-  goods,  and  when  all  had  been 
lut  in  pledge  they  were  offered  restitution  in  full 
m  condition  of  renouncing  their  faith.      Dowries 

ere  promised  to  young  maidens  on  the  same 
eiins.'  These  various  arts  had  a  success  sur- 
)iisLngly  small.  Some  dozen  of  Waldensian  per- 
ei-ts  were  added  to  the  Roman  Church.  It  w;i.s 
■Iain  that  the  good  work  of  proselytising  was 
roceeding  too  slowly.  More  efficient  measures 
mst  be  had  recovu-se  to. 

Tlie  Society  for  the  "  Propagation  of  the  P\iith," 
•stabiished  by  Pope    Gregory  XV.   in   1022,  had 


pressed  forward  to  enrol  them.selves  in  it — the 
inducement  being  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who 
should  take  part  in  the  good  work  so  unmistakably 
indicated  in  the  one  brief  and  pithy  clause,  "  et 
Extii-pandis  Hsereticis."  The  societies  in  the  smaller 
towns  reported  to  the  metropolitan  cities ;  the 
metropolitan  cities  to  the  capital ;  and  the  capitals 
to  Rome,  where,  in  the  words  of  Leger,  "  sat  the 
gieat  spider  that  held  the  threads  of  this  mighty 
web." 

In  1S50  the  "  Council  of  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  "  was  established  at  Turin.     The  chief  coun- 
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:ilready  been  spread  over  Italy  an<l  Fiance.  The 
olyect  of  the  society  was  originally  set  furth 
in  words  sufficiently  simple  and  innocent — "  De 
Projiaganda  Fidei"  (for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith).  Suice  the  first  institution  of  this  society, 
however,  its  object  had  undergone  enlargement,  or, 
if  not  its  object,  at  all  events  its  title.  Its  tii-st 
modest  desigiration  was  supplemented  by  the  em- 
phatic woi-ds,  "  ct  Extiritaudis  Haireticis "  (and 
the  Extirpation  of  Heretics).  The  membership  of 
the  society  soon  became  numerous :  it  included 
both  lajrmen  and  priests ;  all  ranks,  from  the  noble 
ind   the  prelate  to   the   peasant  and   the  pauper, 

'  Muston,  p.  129. 
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oillors  of  state,  the  great  lords  of  the  country,  and 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  emoUed  themselves 
as  a  presiding  board.  Societies  of  wumeu  were 
formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  tlie  ^Marchioness 
di  Pianeza.  She  was  the  first  lady  at  court ;  and 
as  she  had  not  worn  "  the  white  rose  of  a  bliuueless 
life,"  she  was  aU  the  more  zealous  in  this  cause, 
in  the  hope  of  making  expiation  for  the  errors  of 
the  ])ast.  She  wiis  at  infinite  pains  to  further 
the  object  of  the  society  ;  and  her  own  eager  spirit 
she  infused  mto  all  under  lier.  "  The  lady  propa- 
gandists," says  Leger,'  "distributed  the  towns  into 
districts,  and  each  visited  the  district  assigned  tt) 

'  Leger,  part  ii.,  chap.  C,  pp.  72,  73. 
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her  twice  a  week,  siibornmg  simple  gii'ls,  servant 
maids,  aud  young  children  by  theii-  flattering  al- 
lurements and  fail-  promises,  and  doing  evil  turns 
to  such  as  woidd  not  listen  to  them.  They  had 
their  spies  everywhere,  who,  anionj'  other  infor- 
mation, ascertained  in  what  Protestant  families 
disagi-eements  existed,  and  hither  would  the  pro- 
pagandists repair,  stii-ring  up  the  flame  of  dissension 
in  order  to  separate  the  husband  from  the  wife, 
the  ■wife  from  the  husband,  the  children  from  the 
parents ;  promising  them,  and  indeed  giving  them, 
great  advantages,  if  they  would  consent  to  attend 
mass.  Did  they  hear  of  a  tradesman  whose  busi- 
ness was  falling  off,  or  of  a  gentleman  who  from 
gambling  or  otherwise  was  in  want  of  money,  these 
ladies  were  at  hand  yrith  theiv  Dabo  tibi  (I  will  give 
thee),  on  condition  of  apostacy ;  and  the  prisoner 
was  in  like  manner  relieved  from  his  dimgeon,  who 
would  give  himself  up  to  them.  To  meet  the  very 
heavy  expenses  of  tliis  proselytising,  to  keep  the 
machinery  at  work,  to  purchase  the  souls  that  sold 
themselves  for  bread,  regular  collections  were  made 
in  the  chapels,  and  in  private  families,  in  the  shops, 
in  the  iiuis,  in  the  gambling-houses,  in  the  streets — 
everywhere  was  alms-begging  in  operation.  Tlie 
Marchioness  of  Pianeza  hereelf,  great  lady  as  she 
was,  used  every  second  or  thiid  day  to  make  a 
circuit  in  search  of  subscriptions,  even  going  into 

the  taverns  for  that  purpose If  any 

person  of  condition,  who  was  believed  able  to  con- 
tribute a  coin,  chanced  to  arrive  at  any  hotel  in 
town,  these  ladies  did  not  fail  to  wait  upon  him, 
I)urse  in  hand,  and  .solicit  a  donation.  When 
persons  of  substance  knowai  to  belong  to  the  reli- 
gion [Reformed]  arrived  in  Tuiin,  they  did  not 
scru])le  to  ask  money  of  them  for  the  propagation 
of  the  faith,  and  the  influence  of  tlie  marchioness, 
or  fear  of  losing  their  eirand  and  ruining  their 
afikirs,  would  often  induce  such  to  comply." 

While  busied  in  the  jirosecution  of  these  schemes 
the  Marchioness  di  Pianeza  was  stricken  with 
death.  Feeling  remorse,  and  wishing  to  make 
atonement,  she  summoned  lier  lord,  from  whom  she 
had  been  jiarted  many  years,  to  her  bedside,  and 
charged  liim,  as  lie  valued  the  repose  of  her  soul 
and  the  safety  of  his  own,  to  continue  the  good 
work,  on  which  her  heart  had  been  so  much  .set, 
of  converting  the  Vaudois.  To  stimulate  his  zeal, 
kIio  bequeutlied  liini  a  sum  of  money,  whicli,  how- 
ever, he  could  not  touch  till  lie  had  fulfilled  tlie 
condition  on  which  it  wius  granted.  Tlie  marquis 
uiulertook  the  ta.sk  with  the  utmost  goodwill.'  A 
bigot  aud  a  soldier,  he  could  think  of  only  one  way 

'  Muston,  p.  130. 


of  convertiaig  the  Vaudois.     It  was  now  that  the 
storm  burst. 

On  the  2.5th  of  January,  1655,  came  the  famous 
order  of  Gastaldo.  This  decree  commanded  all  the 
\  audois  families  domiciled  in  the  commimes  of 
Lucerna,  Fenile,  Bubiana,  Bricherasio,  San  Gio- 
vanni, and  La  Torre — in  short,  the  wdiole  of  that 
rich  district  that  separates  their  capitiil  from  the 
plain  of  Piedmont — to  quit  their  dwellings  within 
three  days,  and  retire  into  the  Valleys  of  Bobbio, 
Ajigrogna,  and  Rora.  This  they  wei'e  to  do  on 
pain  of  death.  They  were  farther  required  to  sell 
their  lands  to  Romanists  mthin  twenty  days. 
Those  who  were  willing  to  abjure  the  Protestant 
faith  were  exempted  from  the  decree. 

Anytliing  more  inhuman  and  barbarous  under  the 
cii'cumstances  than  this  edict  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  imagine.     It  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and  an 
Alpine  winter  has  ten-ors  unknown  to  the  wintere 
of  even  more  northern  regions.      However  could  a 
population  like  that  on  wliich  the  decree  fell,  in- 
cluding young  children  and  old  men,  the  sick  and 
bed-ridden,  the   blind   and   the   lame,  undertake  a 
journey    across    swollen    livers,    through    valle3's 
biuied  in  snow,  and  over  mountains  covered  with 
ice  1     They  must  ine\itably  perish,  and  the  edict 
that  cast  tliem  out  was  but  another  form  of  con- 
demning them  to  die  of  cold  and  hunger.      "  Pray 
ye,"  said  Christ,  when  warning  his  disciples  to  flee 
when  they  should  see  the  Roman  armies  gatheiing 
round  Jerusalem,  "  Pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not 
in  the  winter."     The  Romish  Propaganda  at  Turin 
chose  this   season  for  the  enforced  flight   of  tlie  J 
Vaudois.     Cold  were    the   icy  ])eaks  that   looked  eti 
down  on  this  miserable  troop,  wJio  were  now  fording  i  b 
the  torrents  and  now  struggling  u])  the  mountAindl 
tracks,  but   the  heart  of  the  persecutor  was  colder  il( 
still.     True,  an  alternative  was  oftered  them  :  they<^ 
might  go  to  mass.     Did  they  avail  themselves  of  J( 
iti     The  historian  Legor  informs  us  that  he  had} 
a   congregation   of  well-nigh    2,000   i>ei-sons,   andSt 
that  not  a  man  of  them  all  accepted  the  altcrna-|l 
tive.     "I  can  well  bear  them  this  testimony,"  he!' 
observes,  "  seeing   I  was  their  pastor   for   eleveni« 
years,  and  I  knew  every  one  of  them  by  name;[jl 
judge,  reader,  whether  I  had  not  cause  to  weep  forj«| 
joy,  as  well  as  for  soiTOW,  when  I  saw  that  all  the  I  ili 
fury  of  tliese  wolves  was  not  able  to  influence  one     J 
of  tliese  lambs,  aud  that  no  earthly  advantage  could 
shako  their  constancy.       And  when  I  marked  tlii'      ' 
traces  of  thuir   blood    on   the   snow    and  ice  over 
which  they  had  dragged  their  lacerated  liuibs,  jiiul  1 
not  cauB(!  to  bless  Ciod  that  1  had  .seen  accoiiiplished 
in  their  ])oor  bodies  whiit  remained   of  the  iiu':i.siifi' 
of  the  suflerings  of  Christ,  lUid  especially  wlieii  1 
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■eLeld  this  heavy  cross  borne  by  them  with  a  forti- 
ude  so  noble  i  "  ' 

The  Vaudois  of  the  other  valleys  welcomed  these 
oor  exiles,  and  joyfully  shared  with  them  their 
wn  humble  and  scanty   fare.      They  spread    the 

ble  for  all,  and  loaded  it  with  polenta  and  roasted 
hestnuts,  with  the  milk  and  butter  of  their  mouu- 
liiis,  to  which  they  did  not  forget  to  add  a  cup  of 
hat  red  wine  wliich  their  valleys  produce.-  Their 
uemies  were  amazed  when  they  saw  the  whole 
jmmimity  rise  up  as  one  man  and  depart. 

Greater  woes  trod  fast  ujwii  the  heels  of  this 
litial  calamity.  A  part  oulj'  of  the  Vaudois 
atiou  had  sufl'ered  from  the  cruel  decree  of  Gas- 

Ido,  but  the  lixed  object  of  the  Proj)aganda  was 
le  extirpation  of  the  entire  race,  and  the  matter 
as  gone  about  \vith  consummate  perfidy  and  deli- 
erate  cruelty.  From  the  upper  valleys,  to  which 
ley  had  retii-ed,  the  Waldenses  sent  respectful 
jjresentations  to  the  court  of  Turin.  They  de- 
rii)ed  their  piteous  condition  in  terms  so  moving 
-and  it  would  have  been  hard  to  have  exaggerated 
— and  besought  the  fulfilment  of  treaties  in  wliich 
le  honoui-  and  truth  of  th«  House  of  Savoy  were 
ledged,  in  language  so  temjierate  and  just,  that 
ne  would  have  thought  that  their  supplication 
U8t  needs  prevail.  Alas,  no  !  The  ear  of  their 
rince  had  been  poisoned  by  falsehood.  Even 
cess  to  him  wa.s  denied  them.  As  regarded 
le  Propaganda,   theii'   remonstrances,   though   ac- 

mpanied  with  tears  and  gi-oans,  were  wholly 
iJieeded.  The  Vaudois  were  but  charming  deaf 
Iders.  They  were  put  ofl"  with  equivocal  answers 
id  delusive  promises  till  the  fatal  17th  of  April 
id  arrived,  when  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
ssemble  and  equivocate.^ 

On  the  day  above  named,  Ajiril  17th,  165.5,  the 
larquis  di  Pianezii  depai-ted  secretly  at  midnight 
om  Turin,  and  afipeared  Ixsfore  the  Valleys  at  the 

ad  of  an  aniiy  of  1. 5,000  men.*     The  Waldensian 

I'uties  were  liy  a])pointiiient  knocking  at  the  door 

the  marquis  in  Turin,  while  he  liimself  was  on 

e  roiul  to  La  Torre.  He  appeared  under  the 
•ills  of  tliat  town  at  eight  o'clock  on  Satur- 
ly  evening,  the  same  1 7th  of  April,  attended  by 
•out  300  men ;  the  main  body  of  his  ai-my  he  had 
ft  encamped  on  the  plain.     That  army,  secretly 

epiiitd,  was  composed  of  Piedmontese,  comjire- 
■iiding  a  good  many  banditti,  who  were  promised 
-idon  and  plund^  should  they  behave  themselves 


'  Leger,  part  ii.,  chap.  8,  p.  91. 
'  Monastier,  p.  UK. 
^  LeRor,  part  ii.,  pp.  !!•"',  9G. 
*  Ibid.,  part  iv.,  p.  108. 


well,  some  companies  of  Bavarians,  six  regiments  of 
French,  whose  thii-st  for  blood  the  Huguenot  wai-s 
had  not  been  able  to  slake,  and  several  companies 
of  Irish  Romanists,  who,  banished  by  CiomweU, 
arrived  in  Piedmont  dripping  from  the  massacre  of 
their-  Protestant  fellow-subjects  in  their  native 
laud.^ 

The  Waldenses  had  hastily  constructed  a  bar- 
ricade at  the  entrance  of  La  Torre.  The  marquis 
ordered  his  soldiei-s  to  storm  it;  but  the  besieged 
resisted  so  stoutly  that,  after  three  hours'  fighting, 
the  enemy  found  he  had  made  no  advance.  At  one 
o'clock  on  the  Sunday  morning.  Count  Amadeus  of 
Lucerua,  who  knew  the  locality,  nuwle  a  flank 
movement  along  the  banks  of  the  Pelice,  stole 
silently  through  the  meadows  and  orchards,  and, 
advancing  from  the  opposite  quai-ter,  attacked  the 
Vaudois  in  the  rear.  They  faced  round,  jiierced 
the  ranks  of  their  assailants,  and  made  good  then- 
retreat  to  the  hills,  leaving  La  Torre  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  Vaudois  had  lost  only  three 
men  in  all  that  fighting.  It  was  now  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  and  though 
the  hour  was  early,  the  Romanists  repaired  in  a 
body  to  the  church  and  chanted  a  Te  Beuiii.''  The 
day  was  Palm-Sunday,  and  in  this  fashion  did  the 
Roman  Church,  by  her  soldiers,  celebrate  that  great 
festival  of  love  and  goodwill  in  the  Waldensian 
Valleys. 

The  Vaudois  were  once  more  on  their  mountains. 
Their  famUies  had  been  previously  transported  to 
their  natural  fastnesses.  Their  sentinels  kept  watch 
night  and  day  along  the  frontier  heights.  They 
could  see  the  movements  of  Pianeza's  anny  on  the 
plains  Ijeneath.  They  beheld  their  orchards  falling 
by  the  axes,  and  tlieii-  dwellings  being  consumed 
by  the  torches  of  the  sokUers.  On  Monday  the 
19th,  and  Tuesday  the  20th,  a  series  of  skirmishes 
took  place  along  the  line  of  theii'  mountain  jiasses 
and  forts.  The  Vaudois,  though  poorh'  armed  and 
vastly  outnumbered — for  they  were  but  as  one  to 
a  htiiulred — were  victorious  on  all  points.  The 
Poiiish  soldiers  fell  back  in  ignominious  rout,  carry- 
ing wondrous  tales  of  the  Vaudois'  valour  and 
heroism  to  their  comnules  on  the  plain,  and  infusing 
incipient  ])auic  into  the  camp." 

GuUt  is  ever  cowaiilly.  Pianeza  now  began  to 
have  mi.sgivings  touching  the  i.ssue.  The  recollec- 
tion that  mighty  armies  had  aforetime  jierished  on 
these  mountains  haunte<l  and  disipiictcd  him.  He 
betook  him  to  a  weapon  which  the  Waldenses  ha\e 


'  Monastier,  p.  267. 

«  Muston,  p.  13,5. 

'  Logor,  part  ii.,  pp.  108,  liiii. 
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ever  been  less  able  to  cope  with  than  the  sword 
On  Wednesdaj-,  the  21st,  before  daybreak,  he  an- 
nounced, by  sound  of  trumpet  at  the  various 
Vaudois  entrenchments,  his  ■willingness  to  receive 
their  deputies  and  treat  for  peace.  Delegates  set 
out  for  his  camp,  and  on  their  arrival  at  head- 
quartei's  wei'e  received  vWth  the  utmost  urbanit}-, 
and  sumjituously  entertained.  Pianeza  expressed 
the  utmost  regret  for  the  excesses  his  soldiere  had 
committed,  and  which  had  been  done,  he  said, 
contrary  to  ordera.  He  protested  that  he  had  come 
into  their  valleys  only  to  track  a  few  fugitives  who 
had  disobeyed  Gastaldo's  order,  that  the  higher 
communes  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  if  they 
would  admit  a  single  regiment  each  for  a  few  days, 
in  token  of  tlieu-  loyalty,  all  would  be  amicably 
ended.  The  craft  of  the  man  conquered  the  depu- 
ties, and  despite  the  warnings  of  the  moie  sagacious, 
the  pastoi  Leger  in  particulai-,  the  Waldenses 
opened  the  passes  of  then-  valleys  and  the  doore  of 
their  dwellings  to  the  sokliei-s  of  Pianeza, 

Alas !  alas !  these  poor  people  were  undone. 
They  had  received  mider  their  roof  the  murderers 
of  themselves  and  theu-  families.  The  fu-st  two 
days,  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  Apiil,  were  passed  in 
comparative  peace,  the  soldiei-s  eating  at  the  same 
table,  sleeping  under  the  same  roof,  and  convei-sing 
freelj-  with  then-  destined  ^-ictims.  This  inten-al 
was  needed  to  allow  every  preparation  to  be  made 
for  what  was  to  follow.  The  enemy  now  occupied 
tlie  towns,  the  villages,  the  cottages,  and  the  roads 
tliroughout  the  valleys.  They  hung  upon  the  heights. 
Two  great  passes  led  into  France  :  the  one  over  the 
snows  of  the  lofty  Col  Julien,  and  tlie  other  by  the 
Valley  of  Quej'ras  into  Daujihine.  But,  alas ! 
escape  was  not  possible  by  either  outlet.  No  one 
could  traveree  the  Col  Julien  at  this  season  and 
live,  and  the  fortress  of  Mii-abouc,  that  guai-ded 
tlie  narrow  gorge  which  led  into  the  Valley  of 
Queyi-as,  the  enemy  had  been  aareful  to  secure.'  The 
A'audois  were  enclosed  as  in  a  net — shut  in  as  in  a 
prison. 

At  last  the  blow  fell  with  the  sudden  cnush  of 
the  thundcrl)olt.  At  four  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Saturday,  the  2-ltli  of  Ajiril,  16.")5,  the  signal 
was  gi\en  from  tlie  cjustlc-Iiill  of  La  Ton-e.'  But 
who  shall  reheai'se  the  tragedy  that  followed  i  "  It 
is  Cain  a  second  time,"  says  Monastier,  "shedding 
tlie  blood  of  his  brother  Abel."^  On  the  instant  a 
thousand  !us.sa,ssins  began  the  work  of  death.  Dis- 
may, horror,  agony,  woe  in  a  moment  ovei-spi-ead 

'  Leger,  part  ii.,  p.  110. 

-  So   says    Leger,  who  woa  an  eye-witness  of   these 
lion-ora. 
•''  MouLstier,  p.  270. 


the  Valleys  of  Lucerna  and  Angrogna.  Thou 
Pandemonium  had  sent  forth  its  fiends  to  riol 
in  crime  and  revel  in  blood,  they  could  not  havi 
outdone  the  soldiei's  of  the  Propaganda.  We 
the  ^"ictims  climbing  the  liills  ■with  what  speed  they 
are  able,  the  murderer  on  their  track.  We  see  thi 
ton-ents  as  they  roll  down  from  the  heights  begin 
niug  to  be  tinged  ■with  blood.  Gleams  of  lurii 
light  burst  out  through  the  dark  smoke  that  is  i-oL 
ing  through  the  vales,  for  a  piiest  and  monk 
accompany  each  party  of  soldiers,  to  set  fire  to  thu 
houses  as  soon  as  the  inmates  have  been  dispatched 
Alas  '  what  sounds  are  theso  that  fall  upon  our  ears 
The  cries  and  groans  of  the  dying  are  echoed  and 
re-echoed  from  the  rocks  around,  and  it  seems  as  ii 
the  mountains  had  taken  up  a  wailing  for  the 
slaughter  of  their  children.  "  Our  Valley  of  L« 
cerna,"  exclaims  Leger,  "  which  was  like  a  Goshen 
was  now  converted  into  a  Mount  Etna,  dai-tin^ 
forth  cindei-s  and  fii-e  and  flames.  The  earth  i-esem 
bled  a  furnace,  and  the  au-  was  filled  with  a  dark 
ness  like  that  of  Egyjit,  wliich  might  be  felt,  fi?on 
the  smoke  of  towns,  ^-illages,  temples,  mansions 
gi'anges,  and  buildings,  all  burning  in  the  flames  o: 
the  Vatican."* 

The  soldiei-s  were  not  content  with  the  quid 
dispatch  of  the  sworf,  they  invented  new  aw 
hithei-to  unlieai-d-of  modes  of  tortm-e  and  deiith.  N( 
man  at  this  day  dare  ^vl•ite  in  plain  words  all  thi 
disgusting  and  honible  deeds  of  these  men  ;  thei 
wickedness  can  never  be  all  known,  because  i^ 
ne^Tr  can  be  all  told. 

From  the  awful  nari-ation  of  Leger,  we  select  onl) 
a  few  instances ;  but  even  these  few,  howeve; 
mildly  stated,  grow,  without  our  intending  it,  int< 
a  gi-oup  of  horroi-s.  Little  children  wei-e  toni  fixm 
the  amis  of  their  mothers,  clasped  by  their  tin; 
feet,  and  their  heads  da.slied  against  the  rocks ;  oi 
were  held  between  two  soldiei's  and  their  quiverinj  ■ 
limbs  torn  up  by  main  foi-ce.  Their  uiangle< 
bodies  were  then  thrown  on  the  highways  or  field£ 
to  be  devoured  by  beasts.  The  sick  and  the  aget 
were  bumed  alive  in  their  dwellings.  Some  ha* 
tlicir  hands  and  arms  and  legs  loj)ix:'d  off,  and  fir 
ap])lied  to  the  severed  jiart.s  to  stuuncli  tlie  bleedlBj 
and  prolong  their  suffering.  Some  were  fla^ 
ali^■e,  .some  were  roa.st('d  alive,  some  disembowellad 
or  tied  to  trees  in  tlieir  own  orchanls,  and  thw 
hearts  cut  out.  Some  were  horribly  mutilated.  Ml* 
of  othci-s  the  brains  wer»  boiled  and  eaten  by  the* 
cannibals.  Some  were  fastened  down  into  the  fill 
rows  of  their  own  fields,  and  ploughed  into  the  8oi 
as    men   plough    nianwre   uito    it      Othei-s    ■war 


s 

\ 


*  Leger,  port  ii.,  p.  113. 
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.uried  alive.  Fathers  were  marclied  to  death  with 
he  heads  of  their  sons  suspended  round  their  necks. 
Parents  were  compelled  to  look  on  while  their 
liiklren  were  first  outniged,  then  massacred,  before 
leiug  themselves  j^erniitted  to  die.  But  here  we 
uist  stop.  We  cannot  proceed  farther  in  Leger's 
wful  narration.  There  come  vile,  abominable 
iid  monstrous  deeds,  utterly  and  ovei-whelmuigly 
lisgus-ting,  hon-ible  and  fiendish,  which  wc  dare  not 
ranscribe.  The  heart  sickens,  and  the  brain  begins 
o  swim.    "  My  hand  trembles,"  says  Leger,  "  .so  that 

scarce  can  hold  the  pen,  and  my  tears  mingle  in 
on-ents  with  my  ink,  while  I  wi-ite  the  deeds  of 
liese  children  of  darkness — blacker  even  tlian  the 
rince  of  Darkness  himself."' 

No  general  account,  however  awful,  can  convey 

0  correct  an  idea  of  the  hoiTors  of  this  persecution 
s  would  the  history  of  individual  cases  ;  but  this 

e  are  precluded  from  giving.  Could  we  take  these 
lartyrs  one  by  one — could  we  describe  the  tragical 
ite  of  Peter  Simeon  of  Angi'ogna — the  barbarous 
eath  of  Magdalene,  wife  of  Peter  Pilon  of  VUlaro 
the  sad  story — but  no,  that  story  could  not  be 
(jld — of  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Charbonier  of  La 
brre — the  cruel  martyrdom  of  Paul  Garnier  of 
tora,  whose  eyes  were  firet  plucked  out,  who  next 
lulured  other  hon-ible  indignities,  and,  last  of  all, 
.'as  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin,  divided  into  four 
ai-ts,  extended  on  the  window  gratings  of  the  four 
rincipal  houses  in  Lucerna — could  we  describe 
lie.so  cases,  with  hundreds  of  others  equally 
Oi-rible  and  appalling,  our  narrative  would  grow 
:>  harrowing  that  our  readers,  unable  to  proce(!d, 
ould  turn  from  the  page.  Literally  did  the  Wal- 
iMises  siiff'er  all  the  things  of  which  the  apostle 
)eaks,  as  endured  by  the  martyrs  of  old,  with  other 
U'ments  not  then  inventetl,  or  which  the  rage  of 
.'en  a  Nero  shrank  from  inflicting  : — "They  were 
onctl,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were  tempted, 
ei'e  slain  with  the  sword  ;    they  wandered  about 

1  slieep-skinB  and  goat-skins ;  being  destit\ite, 
iHieted,  tormented  (of  whom  the  world  was  not 
orthy) ;  they  wandered  in  deserts,  and  in  moun- 
das,  and  in  dens,  and  caves  of  the  earth." 

Tliese  cruelties  form  a  scene  that  is  unjiarallcled 
id  unicpie  in  the  history  of  at  least  civilised  coun- 
ii's.  There  have  been  tragedies  in  which  more 
•fiod  wa.s  spilt,  and  more  life  sacrificed,  but  none  in 
liicli  the  actors  were  so  com])letply  dehumanised, 
id  the  forms  of  suffering  so  monstrously  disgvist- 
ijr,  so  unutterably  cruel  and  revolting.  The 
Pif'dmontese  Massacres"  in  this  respect  stand 
lone.    They  are  more  fiendish  than  all  the  atrocities 


Leger,  part  ii.,  p.  111. 


and  miu'ders  before  or  since,  and  Leger  may  still 
advance  his  challenge  to  "  all  travellers,  and  all 
who  have  studied  the  history  of  ancient  and  modern 
pagans,  whether  among  the  Chinese,  Tartars  and 
Turks,  they  ever  witnessed  or  heard  tell  of  such 
execrable  perfidies  and  barbaiities." 

The  authors  of  these  deeds,  thinking  it  may  be 
that  their  very  atrocity  would  make  the  world  slow 
to  believe  them,  niiule  bold  to  deny  that  they  had 
ever  been  done,  even  before  the  blood  was  well  dry 
in  the  Valleys.  Pastor  Leger  took  instant  and 
pflectual  mearus  to  demonstrate  the  fivlsehood  of  that 
denial,  and  to  provide  that  clear,  irrefragable,  and 
indubitable  proof  of  these  awful  crimes  should  go 
down  to  posterity.  He  tra\-elled  from  commune  to 
commune,  immediately  after  the  massacre,  attended 
by  notaries,  who  took  down  the  depositions  and 
attestations  of  the  survivors  and  eye-witnesses  of 
these  deeds,  in  presence  of  the  council  and  consistory 
of  the  place.  ^  From  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses 
he  compiled  and  gave  to  the  world  a  book,  which 
Dr.  Gilly  truly  characterised  as  one  of  the  most 
''  dreadful "  in  existence.'  The  oi-iginals  of  these 
depositions  Leger  gave  to  Sir  Samuel  Morland, 
who  deposited  them,  together  mth  other  valuable 
documents  pertaining  to  the  Waldenses,  in  the 
Library  of  tlie  University  of  Cambridge. 

LTncontrollable  grief  seized  the  hearts  of  the  sur- 
■\'ivors  at  the  sight  of  theii-  brethren  slain,  their 
country  devastated,  and  their  Church  overthrown. 
"  Oh  that  my  head  were  waters,"  exclaims  Leger, 
"  and  mine  eyes  a  fountam  of  tears,  that  I  might 
weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of 
my  people  !  Behold  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow 
like  unto  my  sorrow."  "  It  was  then,"  he  adds, 
"that  the  fugitives,  who  had  been  snatched  as  brands 
from  the  burning,  coidd  address  God  in  the  words 
of  the  79th  Psalm,  which  literally  as  emphatically 
describes  their  condition  : — 

"  '  O  God,  the  heathen  are  come  into  thine  inherit.inces, 
Thy  holy  temple  have  they  defiled ; 
They  have  laid  Jerusalem  on  heaps. 
The  dead  bodies  of  thy  servants  have  they  given 
To  be  meat  unto  the  fowls  of  heaven. 
The  flesh  of  thy  saints  unto  the  beasts  of  the  earth, 
Their  blood  have  they  shed  like  water ;  .  .  .  . 
And  there  was  none  to  bury  them ! '  "^ 

When  the  storm  had  abated,  Leger  a-ssembled  the 

-  Leger,  part  ii.,  p.  112. 

3  Tlie  book  is  that  from  whith  wo  have  so  largely  quoted, 
entitled  Histoire  Gi'-nrrale  des  Eglises  Erangt'liqttcs  des 
Valh-es  de  Piemont  ouVauduises.  Par  Jean  Leger,  Pasteur 
et  Moderateur  des  Eglises  des  Vallees,  et  depuis  la 
violence  de  la  Persecution,  appeU  ik  I'EgUae  Wallonne 
de  Leyde.    A.  Leyde,  1069. 

^  Leger,  part  ii.,  p.  113. 
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scattered  survivoi-s,  in  order  to  take  coimsel  with 
them  ;i.s  to  the  steps  to  be  now  taken.  It  does  not 
surprise  us  to  find  that  Some  had  begun  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  abandoning  the  Valleys  altogether. 
Les;er  strongly  dissuaded  them  against  the  thought 
of  foi-saking  their  ancient  inheritance.  They  must, 
he  said,  rebuild  their  Zion  in  the  faith  that  the  God 
of  their  fothei-s  would  not  permit  the  Church  of  the 
Valleys  to  be  finally  overthrown.  To  encourage 
them,  he  undertook  to  lay  a  representation  of  their 
sufferings  and  broken  condition  before  their  brethren 
of  other  countries,  who,  he  was  sure,  would  ha.sten 
to  their  help  at  this  gi-eat  crisis.  These  counsels 
prevailed.  "  Our  tears  ai-e  no  longer  of  water,"  so 
wrote  the  remnant  of  the  slaughtered  Vaudois  to 
the  Protestants  of  Eui-ope,  "  they  are  of  l>lood  ; 
they  do  not  merely  obscui-e  our  sight,  they  choke 
our  very  hearts.  Our  hands  tremble  and  our  heads 
ache  by  the  many  blows  we  have  received.  We 
cannot  frame  an  epistle  answerable  to  the  intent  of 
our  minds,  and  the  strangeness  of  our  desolations. 
"We  pray  jou  to  excuse  us,  and  to  collect  amid  our 
gi'oans  the  meaning  of  what  we  fain  would  utter." 
After  this  touching  introduction,  they  proceed  with 
a  representation  of  their  state,  expressing  them- 
selves in  tenns  the  moderation  of  which  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  extent  of  their  wi-ongs.  Pro- 
testant Europe  was  horror-stnick  when  it  heard  of 
the  massacre. 

Nowhere  did  these  awful  tidings  awaken  a 
deeper  sympathy  or  kindle  a  stronger  indignation 
timn  in  England.  Cromwell,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  State,  proclaimed  a  fast,  ordered  a  col- 
loction  for  the  sufferers,'  and  wi-ote  to  all  the  Pro- 
testant j)rinces,  and  to  the  King  of  France,  witli 
the  intent  of  enlisting  their  sympathy  and-  aid  in 
behalf  of  the  Vaudois.  One  of  the  noblest  as  well 
as  most  sacred  of  the  tasks  ever  undertaken  by  the 
great  poet,  who  then  acted  a.s  the  Protector's  Latin 
secretai-y,  was  the  writing  of  these  lettei-s.  A[il- 
ton's  pen  wa.s  not  lesst  gloriously  occupied  when 
writing  in  behalf  of  these  venerable  sutferei-s 
for  conscience  sake,  than  when  writing  "  Paradise 
Lost."  In  token  of  the  deep  interest  he  took  in 
this  affair,  Cromwell  sent  Sir  Samuel  Morland  with 
a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  expressive  of  the 
astonishment  and  soitow  he  felt  at  the  barbarities 
wliich  had  been  committed  on  those  who  were  his 
brethren    in    the    faith.       Cromwell's    amba.ssador 


'  The  sum  collected  in  England  was,  in  round  numbers, 
.£18.(100.  Of  thin,  ilrt.ooo  was  invested  on  the  security  of 
thf  State,  to  penHion  pnstorM,  schoolma-sters.  ami  student.'^ 
in  tlif  Valleys.  Thin  latter  sum  was  appropriated  liy 
Charles  11.,  on  the  pri'toit  that  he  was  not  hound  to 
implement  the  (ftipagements  of  a  usui-per. 


visited  the  Valleys  on  his  way  to  Turin,  and  saw 
with  his  own  eyes  the  frightful  sjiectacle  which 
the  region  still  pi-esented.  "  If,"  said  he,  addressing 
the  duke,  the  horroi-s  he  had  just  seen  giving  point 
to  his  eloquence,  and  kindling  his  republican  plain- 
ness into  Puritan  fervour, "  If  the  tp-ants  of  all  times 
and  ages  were  alive  again,  they  woidd  doubtless  be 
ashamed  to  find  that  nothing  barbarous  nor  inhuman, 
in  comparison  of  these  deeds,  had  ever  been  in- 
vented by  them.  In  the  meantime,"  he  continued, 
"  the  angels  are  stricken  with  horror ;  men  ai-e  dizzy 
^^•ith  amazement ;  heaven  itself  apjwars  astonished 
^^^th  the  cries  of  the  dying,  and  the  very  earth  to 
blush  wth  the  gore  of  so  many  innocent  persons. 
Avenge  not  thyself,  O  God,  for  this  mighty  wicked- 
ness, this  parricidal  slaughter  !  Let  thy  blood,  0 
Christ,  wash  out  this  blood  !"- 

We  have  repeatedly  mentioned  the  Ca,stelluzzo 
in  our  narrative  of  this  people  and  their  many 
martyrdoms.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Massacre  of  165.5,  and  as  such  kindled  the  muse  of 
Milton.  It  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Valleys, 
its  feet  swathed  in  feathery  woods  ;  above  which  is 
a  mass  of  debrLs  and  fallen  rocks,  which  countless 
tempests  have  gathered  like  a  girdle  round  its 
middle.  From  amidst  these  the  supreme  cohimn 
shoots  up,  j)illar-like,  and  touches  that  white  cloud 
which  is  floating  jiast  in  mid-heaven.  One  can  see 
a  dark  spot  on  the  fice  of  the  cliff  just  below  the 
crowning  rocks  of  the  summit.  It  would  be  taken 
for  the  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud  upon  the  mouii' 
tain,  were  it  not  that  it  is  immovable.  That  is 
the  mouth  of  a  cave  so  roomy,  it  Ls  said,  as  to  be 
able  to  contain  some  hundreds.  To  this  friendly 
chamber  the  Waldenses  were  wont  to  flee  wlien  the 
valley  beneath  was  a  perfect  Pandemonium,  glitter- 
ing ^^'ith  steel,  red  with  crime,  and  linging  with 
execrations  and  bla,spheinies.  To  this  cave  many 
of  the  Vaudois  fled  on  occasion  of  the  great  mas- 
sacre. But,  alas  !  thither  the  perseoitor  tracked 
them,  and  dragging  them  forth  rolled  them  down 
the  awful  precipice. 

The  law  that  indissolubly  links  great  crimes  with 
the  spot  where  they  were  per]ietrated,  has  written 
the  Miussacre  of  1655  on  this  mountain,  and  given 
it  in  eternal  keeping  to  its  rock.  There  is  not 
another    such   martj-'-s'   monument   in   the   whOle| 


-  The  History  of  the  Evangelical  Chvrrhes  of  the  Folbv 
of  Piedmont :  containing  a  most  exact  Oeographical  De- 
scription of  the  place,  and  a  faithful  Account  of  tiie 
Doctrine,  Life,  and  Persecutions  of  the  ancient  InhaUt- 
aiita.  togothiT  witli  a  most  naked  and  punctual  Relation 
of  the  late  bloody  Massacre,  IGM.  By  Samuel  Morland, 
E^q.,  His  Hik'hness'  Commissioner  Extraordinary  forth' 
AITaivi  of  thf  said  Valleys.     London,  16.')8. 
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world.  While  tlie  C'a.stelluzzo  stands  tlie  memory 
of  this  great  crime  cannot  die;  through  all  the 
aces  it  -win  continue  to  cry,  and  that  cry  our 
sublimest  poet  has  interpreted  in  his  sublime 
sonnet : — 

"  Avenge,  0  Lord,  thy  slaughter'd  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scuttcred  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
Kven  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
AVhen  all  our  fathers  worshipt  stocks  and  stones, 


Forget  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
"fllio  -were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  roll'd 
Mother  Tvith  infant  down  the  rocks.     Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hUls,  and  they 
To  heaven.     Their  miirtjT'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  t\-rant ;  that  from  these  may  gi-ow 
A  hundredfold,  who,  haWng  learned  thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe.* 


CHAPTER    XII. 
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The  nest  tragic  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Wal- 
denses takes  us  to  the  Valley  of  Ronu  The  in- 
vasion and  outi-ages  of  which  this  valley  became 
the  scene  were  contemporaneous  with  the  horroi-s 
of  the  gi-eat  massacre.  In  what  we  are  now  to 
relate,  feats  of  heroism  are  blended  -n-ith  deeds  of 
sufleiing,  and  we  ai-e  called  to  admii-e  the  valour  of 
the  patriot,  as  well  as  the  patience  of  the  martyr. 

The  Valley  of  Rora  lies  on  the  left  as  one  entei-s 
La  Torre ;  it  is  separated  from  Lucerna  by  a  barrier 
of  mountains.  Rora  has  two  ent-rances :  one  by  a 
side  ravine,  which  branches  off  about  two  miles 
before  i-eaching  La  Tori-e,  and  the  other  by  crossing 
the  Valley  of  Lucerna  and  climbing  the  mountains. 
This  last  Ls  worthy  of  being  briefly  described.  We 
start,  we  shall  suppose,  from  the  to-rni  of  La  Ton-e ; 
we  skirt  the  Ca.st«lluzzo  on  the  right,  wliich  liigh 
in  air  hangs  its  precipices,  with  their  many  tragic 
memories,  above  us.  From  this  point  we  turn  to 
tiie  left,  descend  into  the  valley,  traverse  its  biight 
meadows,  here  shaded  by  the  vine  which  sti-etclies 
its  arms  in  chvssic  free<lom  fi-om  tree  to  trea  We 
cros.s  the  ton-ent  of  the  Felice  by  a  small  bridge, 
and  hold  on  our  way  till  we  i-each  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  La  Combe,  that  wall  in  the  Valley  of 
Roi-a.  We  begin  to  climb  by  a  wnding  path. 
Pasturage  and  vineyard  give  place  to  chestnut 
forest ;  the  chestnut  in  its  turn  yields  to  the  pine ; 
and,  as  we  mount  still  higher,  we  find  oui-sclves 
amid  the  naked  ledges  of  the  mountain,  \\'itli  their 
gushing  rills,  niarginfd  by  moss  or  other  Alpine 
herbage. 


An  ascent  of  two  hours  biings  us  to  the  summit 
of  the  pass.  We  have  here  a  pedestal,  some  4,000 
feet  in  height,  in  the  midst  of  a  stupendous  amphi- 
theatre of  Alps,  from  wliich  to  view  their  glories. 
How  profoundly  deep  the  valley  from  which  we 
have  just  climbed  up  !  A  thread  of  sUvw  is  now 
the  Pelice  ;  a  patch  of  gi-een  a  few  inches  square  is 
now  the  meadow ;  the  chestnut-ti-ee  is  a  mere  dot, 
hardly  visible ;  and  yonder  ai'e  La  Torre  and  the 
white  Villaro,  so  tiny  that  they  look  as  if  they 
could  be  packed  into  a  child's  toy -box. 

But  while  all  else  has  diminished,  the  mountains 
seem  to  have  enlarged  theii-  bulk  and  increased 
their  statiu-e.  High  above  us  towera  the  summit 
of  the  Castelluzzo ;  still  higher  rise  the  rolling 
masses  of  tlie  Vandalin,  the  lower  slopes  of  whicli 
foi-m  a  vast  and  magnificent  hanging  gnixlen,  utterly 
dwarfing  those  of  which  we  i-ead  as  one  of  the 
wondei-s  of  Babylon.  And  in  the  far  distance 
the  eye  rests  on  a  tumultuous  sea  of  mountains, 
here  rising  in  needles,  there  ninning  off  in  long 
serrated  ridges,  and  there  standing  u]>  in  ma.ssy 
peaks  of  naked  gi-anite,  wearing  the  shining  gar- 
ments which  winter  weaves  for  the  giants  of  the 
Alps. 

We  now  descend  into  the  Valley  of  Roi-a.  It 
lies  at  our  feet,  a  cup  of  veixlure,  some  sixty  miles 
in  cireumforence,  its  sides  and  bottom  variously 
clothed  with  corn-field  and  meadow,  with  vineyartl 
and  orchard,  with  the  walnut,  the  chen-y,  and  all 
fi-uit-bearing  trees,  fixim  amid  which  numerous 
brown   chiilets    jwep   out      The    great  mountains 
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sweep  round  the  valley  like  a  wall,  and  among 
them,  pre-eminent  in  glory  as  in  stature,  stands  the 
monarch  of  the  Cottian  Alps — Monte  Viso. 

As  among  the  Jews  of  old,  so  among  the  Wal- 
deuses,  Gotl  i-aised  \i\>,  from  time  to  time,  mighty 
men  of  valour  to  deliver  his  people.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  men  was  Gianavello,  com- 
moul}'  known  as  Captain  Joshua  Gianavello,  a  native 
of  this  same  Valley  of  Eora.  He  appears,  from 
the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us,  to  have 
possessed  all  the  qualities  of  a  gi'eat  military  leader. 
He  was  a  man  of  daring  courage,  of  resolute  pur- 
l>ose,  and  of  ventui'ous  enterprise.  He  had  the 
fa<;ulty,  so  essential  in  a  commander,  of  skilful  com- 
bination. He  Wiis  fertile  in  resource,  and  self- 
possessed  iu  emergencies ;  he  was  quick  to  resolve, 
and  prompt  to  execute.  His  devotion  and  enei-gy 
were  the  means,  under  God,  of  mitigatmg  some- 
wliat  the  horroi-s  of  the  Massacre  of  1G55,  and  his 
heroism  ultimately  rolled  back  the  tide  of  that 
gi'eat  calamity,  and  made  it  recoil  upon  its  authors. 
It  was  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  April,  1655,  the 
day  which  saw  the  butchery  commenced  that  we 
have  described  above.  On  that  same  day  500 
soldiers  were  dispatched  by  the  Marquis  di  Pianeza 
to  the  Valley  of  Eora,  to  massacre  its  unoffending 
and  unsuspecting  inhabitants.  Ascending  from  the 
Valley  of  the  Pelice,  they  had  gained  the  summit 
of  the  pass,  and  were  already  descending  on  the 
town  of  Rora,  stealthily  and  swiftly,  as  a  herd 
of  wolves  might  descend  upon  a  sheejj-fold,  or 
as,  says  Legcr,  "  a  brood  of  vultures  might 
descend  ujwn  a  Hock  of  harmless  do\'es."  Happily 
Gianavello,  who  had  known  for  weeks  before 
that  a  storm  was  gathering,  though  he  knew  not 
when  or  where  it  would  burst,  was  on  the  outlook. 
He  saw  the  troop,  and  guessed  their  errand. 
Tliere  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost ;  a  little  longer, 
and  not  a  man  would  be  left  alive  in  Rora  to  carry 
tidings  of  its  fate  to  the  next  commune.  Exit 
Was  Gianavello  single-handed  to  attack  an  army  of 
500  men  i  He  stole  up-hill,  luider  cover  of  the 
rocks  a-nd  trees,  and  on  his  way  Iw  prevailed  on  six 
peiusants,  brave  men  like  himself,  to  join  him  iu 
i-epelling  the  invad(!iu  The  heroic  little  band 
muieliod  on  till  they  were  near  the  troop,  then 
hiding  amid  the  bushes,  they  lay  in  ambush  by  the 
side  of  the  jiath.  The  soldiei's  came  on,  little  sus- 
]iecting  the  trap  into  wliicli  they  were  marching. 
Gianavello  and  his  men  tired,  and  with  so  unening 
an  aim  that  .seven  of  the  troop  fell  dead.  Then,  re- 
loading their  pieces,  and  dexterously  changing  their 
ground,  they  tired  again  with  a  like  effect.  The 
attiiek  was  unex])ected  ;  the  foe  was  invisible ;  tlu^ 
frightened  imaginations  of  Piancza's  soldiers  nml- 


tiplied  tenfold  the  number  of  their  assaUants.  They 
began  to  retreat.  But  Gianavello  and  his  men,  bound- 
ing from  cover  to  cover  like  so  many  chamois, 
hung  upon  their  rear,  and  did  deadly  execution 
with  their  bullets.  The  invaders  left  tifty-four  of 
their  number  dead  behind  them  ;  and  thus  did  these 
seven  peasants  chase  from  their  Valley  of  Rora  the 
600  assassins  who  had  come  to  murder  its  peaceful 
inhabitants.' 

That  same  afternoon  the  people  of  Rora,  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  fearful  murders  which  were  at 
that  very  moment  proceeding  Lii  the  valleys  of  their 
brethren,  repau-ed  to  the  Marquis  di  Pianeza  to 
complain  of  the  attack.  The  marquis  aflected 
ignorance  of  the  whole  affair.  "Those  who  invaded 
your  valley,"  said  he,  "were  a  set  of  banditti.  You 
did  right  to  repel  them.  Go  back  to  your  families 
and  fear  nothing ;  I  pledge  my  word  and  honour 
that  no  evil  shall  happen  to  you." 

These  deceitful  words  did  not  impose  upon 
Gianavello.  He  had  a  wholesome  recollection  of 
the  maxim  enacted  by  the  Council  of  Constance, 
and  so  often  put  in  practice  in  the  Valleys,  "  No 
faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics."  Pianeza,  he  knew, 
was  the  agent  of  the  "Council  of  Extirpation." 
Hardly  had  the  next  morning  broke  when  the  hero- 
peasant  was  abroad,  scanning  with  eagle-ej'e  the 
mountain  paths  that  led  into  his  valley.  It  was 
not  long  till  his  suspicions  were  more  than  justified. 
Six  hundred  men-at-arms,  chosen  with  s[)ecial 
i-eference  to  this  difticidt  enterj)rise,  were  seen 
ascending  the  mountain  Cassuleto,  to  do  what  their 
conu-ades  of  the  previous  day  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish. Gianavello  had  now  mustered  a  little  host 
of  eighteen,  of  whom  twelve  were  armed  with 
muskets  and  swords,  and  six  with  only  the  sling. 
These  ho  divided  into  three  ixirtios,  each  consisting 
of  four  musketeers  and  two  slingei's,  and  he  posted 
them  in  a  defile,  through  which  he  saw  tlie  invadei-s 
must  pass.  No  sooner  had  the  van  of  the  enemy 
entered  the  gorge  than  a  shower  of  bullets  and 
stones  from  invisible  hands  saluted  them.  Ev(iry 
Inillet  and  stone;  did  its  woi-k.  The  fii'st  dis- 
charge brought  down  an  officer  and  twelve  men. 
Tli.it  voll(\v  was  succeeded  by  othei-s  etpudlj'  fatal. 
The  cry  was  raised,  "All  is  lost,  save  yourselves  I" 
The  flight  wius  })recipitate,  for  evei-y  bush  and  roelc 
seemed  to  vomit  foi-t'^i  deadly  missiles.  Thus  a 
second  ignominious  n^treat  rid  the  Valley  of  Eora 
of  thesis  murilerer.s. 

Tlie  inhabitants  curried  tlieir  comi)laintsa  .second 
time  to  Pianeza.  "  Concealing,"  as  ].,eger  says, 
"  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger   under  the  skin  of  tho 

'  Lcgcr,  part  ii.,  chui).  11,  p.  ISG. 
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fox,"  he  assured  the  deputies  that  the  attiick  had 
been  the  result  of  a  misunderetanding ;  that  certain 
accusations  had  been  lodged  against  them,  the 
falsity  of  wliich  had  since  been  discovered,  and  now 
they  might  retiUTi  to  theii-  homes,  for  they  had 
nothing  to  fear.  No  sooner  were  they  gone  than 
Pianeza  began  ^•igorously  to  prepare  for  a  thii-d 
attack.' 

He  organised  a  battalion  of  from  800  to  900 
men.  Next  morning,  this  host  made  a  rapid  march 
on  Eoi-a,  seized  all  the  avenues  leading  into  the 
valley,  and  cha.sing  the  inhabitants  to  the  caves  in 
Monte  Friolante,  set  fire  to  theii-  dwellings,  ha\-ing 
firet  plundered  them.  Captain  Joshua  Gianavello,  at 
the  head  of  hLs  little  troop,  saw  the  enemy  enter, 
but  theii'  numbei-s  were  so  overwhelming  that  he 
waited  a  more  favoui-able  moment  for  attacking 
them.  The  soldiere  were  retu-ing,  laden  with  theii- 
booty,  and  driving  before  them  the  cattle  of  the 
peasants.  Gianavello  knelt  down  before  his  hero- 
band,  and  giving  thanks  to  God,  who  had  twice  by 
his  hand  saved  his  people,  he  prayed  that  the  heai-ts 
and  arms  of  his  followei-s  might  be  strengthened,  to 
work  yet  another  deliverance.  He  then  attacked 
the  foe.  The  spoUere  tiu-ned  and  fled  up-hill,  in 
the  hojje  of  escaping  into  the  Valley  of  the  Felice, 
thl■o^ving  away  their  booty  in  their  flight.  When 
they  had  gained  the  pass,  and  begun  theii-  descent, 
theii-  flight  became  yet  more  disastrous;  gi-eat 
stones,  torn  up  and  rolled  after  them,  were  mingled 
•with  the  bullets,  and  did  deadly  execution  upon 
them,  while  the  pi-ecipices  over  which  they  fell  in 
their  haste  consummated  their  destniction.  The 
few  who  survived  fled  to  Villaro.- 

The  Marquis  di  Fianeza,  instead  of  seeing  in 
these  events  the  finger  of  God,  w;is  only  the  more 
inflamed  ■with  rage,  and  the  more  resolutely  bent  on 
the  extirpation  of  e\'ei-y  heretic  from  the  Valley  of 
Rora,  He  assembled  all  the  royal  troops  then 
under  his  command,  or  which  could  be  spai-ed  from 
the  maKiiicre  in  which  they  were  occupied  in  the 
other  valleys,  in  oi-der  to  sun-ound  the  little  terri- 
toi-y.  This  was  now  the  foiu-tli  attack  on  the 
commune  of  Roi-a,  but  the  invadei-s  were  de.stined 
once  more  to  i-ecoil  before  the  shock  of  its  heroic 
defendei-s.  Some  8,000  men  had  been  got  under 
arms,  and  were  ready  to  march  against  Rora,  but 
the  impatience  of  a  cei-tain  Ca|)tain  Mario,  who 
had  signalised  himself  in  the  massacre  at  Bobbio, 
and  wished  to  appropiiate  the  entire  glory  of  tlie 
enterprise,  would  not  jjermit  liim  to  await  the 
movement  of  the  main  body.      He  marched  two 


'  Leger,  part  ii.,  pp.  ISO,  187. 

*  Ibid.,  part  ii.,  p.  187.    Mubton,  pp.  IW,  1*7 


houi-s  in  advance,  with  thi-ee  companies  of  regular 
troops,  few  of  whom  ever  retui-ned.  Theii-  ferocious 
leader,  Vjoi-ne  along  bj'  the  rush  of  his  panic-stricken 
soldiers,  was  precipitated  over  the  edge  of  the  ix)ck 
into  the  stream,  and  badly  bi-uised.  He  was  drawn 
out  and  carried  to  Lucema,  where  he  died  two  days 
afteiis-ai-ds,  in  great  torment  of  body,  and  yet 
gi-eater  torment  of  mind.  Of  the  thi-ee  companies 
which  he  led  in  tliis  fatal  expedition,  one  was 
composed  of  Ii-ish,  who  had  been  banished  by 
Cromwell,  and  who  met  in  this  distant  laud  the 
death  they  had  inflicted  on  otheis  in  theii-  own, 
lea\-ing  theii-  corpses  to  fatten  those  valleys  which 
were  to  have  been  theii-s,  had  they  succeeded  in 
pui-ging  them  of  here-sy  and  heretics.' 

This  series  of  strange  events  was  now  di-awing 
to  an  end.  The  fui-y  of  Pianeza  knew  no  bounds. 
This  war  of  his,  though  waged  only  with  hei-ds- 
men,  had  brought  him  nothing  but  disgrace, 
and  the  loss  of  his  bravest  soldiei-s.  Victor 
Amadeus  once  observed  that  "  the  skin  of  evei-y 
Vaudois  cost  him  fifteen  of  his  best  Piedmontese 
soldiers."  Pianeza  had  lost  some  hundreds  of  his 
liest  soldieis,  and  yet  not  one  of  the  little  troop  of 
Gianavello,  dead  or  aUve,  hatl  he  been  able  to  get 
into  his  hands.  Nevertheless,  he  resolved  to  con- 
tinue the  sti-uggle,  but  with  a  much  gi-eater  army. 
He  assembled  10,000,  and  attacked  Rora  on  three 
sides  at  once.  While  Gianavello  was  bravely  com- 
bating with  the  fii-st  troop  of  3,000,  on  the  summit 
of  the  pass  that  gives  entrance  from  the  Valley  of 
the  PeUce,  a  second  of  6,000  had  entered  by  the 
i-avine  at  the  foot  of  the  valley  ;  and  a  thii-d  of 
1,000  had  crossed  the  mountains  that  divide  Bag- 
nolo  fpom  Rora.  But,  alas  !  who  shall  describe 
the  hoiToi-8  that  followed  the  enti-ance  of  these 
a.ssassins  i  Blood,  bui-ning,  and  rapine  in  an 
instant  ovenvhelmed  the  little  conimunitj-.  No 
distinction  was  made  of  age  or  sex.  None  had  pity 
for  then-  tender  yeai-s ;  none  had  reverence  for 
their  grey  hairs.  Happy  they  who  were  slain  at 
once,  and  thus  cscajicd  horrible  iiulignities  and  tor- 
tures. The  few  spared  from  the  swoi-d  were  cai'ried 
away  as  captives,  and  among  these  were  the  wife 
and  the  three  daughtei-s  of  Gianavello.' 

Tliere  was  now  notliing  more  in  the  Valley  of 
Rora  for  which  the  patriot-heix)  could  do  battle. 
The  light  of  his  hearth  was  quenched,  his  village 
wa.<»  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins,  his  fatliers  and 
brethren  had  fallen  by  the  swoi-d ;  but  i-ising 
superior  to  these  accumulated  calamities,  he  marehed 
his  little  troop  over  the  moimtains,  to  await  on  the 


^  lA!iror,  part  ii.,  p.  188.     Muston,  pp.  148,  1-4U. 
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frontier  of  his  country  whatover  opportuuities  Pro- 
vidence might  yet  open  to  him  of  wielding  liis 
sword  in  defence  of  the  ancient  liberties  and  the 
glorious  faith  of  his  people. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Piaueza,  intending  to 
deal  the  fiiiishuig  blow  that  should  crush  the  hero 
of  Eora,  wrote  to  Giauavello  as  follows: — "  I  exliort 
you  for  the  hist  time  to  renounce  your  heresy. 
This  is  tlie  only  hope  of  your  obtaining  the  pardon 
of  your  prince,  and  of  saving  tlie  life  of  your  -svife 
and  daughters,  now  my  prisoners,  and  whom,  if 
you  continue  obstinate,  I  will  burn  alive.  As  for 
youreelf,  my  soldiers  shall  no  longer  pui-sue  you, 
but  I  will  set  such  a  price  upon  your  head,  as  that 
were  you  Beelzebub  himself,  you  shall  infivllibly  be 
taken ;  and  be  assiu'ed  that,  if  you  fall  alive  into 
my  hands,  there  are  no  torments  \vith  which  I  will 
not  punish  your  rebellion."  To  these  ferocious 
threats  Gianavello  maguanimoiisly  and  promptly 
replied  :  "  There  are  no  torments  so  terrible,  no 
death  so  barbarous,  that  I  would  not  choose  rather 
than  deny  my  Saviour.  Your  threats  camiot  cause 
me  to  renounce  my  faith  ;  thej'  but  fortify  me  in  it. 
Sliould  the  Alarquis  di  Pianeza  cause  my  wife  and 
danghtere  to  pass  through  the  fire,  it  can  but  con- 
sume their  mortal  bodies ;  their  souls  I  commenil 
to  God,  trusting  that  he  will  have  mercy  on  them, 
and  on  miue,  should  it  please  him  that  I  fall  into 
the  marquis's  hands."  '  We  do  not  know  whether 
Pianeza  was  capable  of  seeing  that  this  was  the 
most  mortifying  defeat  ho  had  yet  sustained  at  tlu; 
liands  of  the  peasant-hero  of  Rora  ;  and  that  he 
might  as  well  war  against  the  Alps  themselves  as 
against  a  cause  that  could  infuse  a  spirit  like  tlus 
into  its  cliampions.  Giauavello's  reply,  observes 
Ij<!gor,  '•  certified  him  as  a  chosen  instrument  in  the 
liands  of  God  for  the  r'ecovery  of  his  countiy  seem- 
ingly lost." 

Gianavello  had  saved  from  the  wreck  of  his 
family  his  infant  son,  and  liis  tirat  care  was  to  seek 
a  place  of  safety  for  him.  Laj'ing  him  on  his 
shonldei-s,  lie  passed  the  frozen  Alps  which  separate 
the  Valley  of  Lucema  from  France,  and  entrusted 
the  child  to  the  care  of  a  i-elative  i-esident  at 
Qiieyras,  in  the  Valleys  of  the  French  Protestants. 
With  the  child  he  carried  thither  the  tidings  of  the 
awful  massacre  of  his  people.  Indignation  was 
loused.  Not  a  few  were  willing  to  join  his  stan- 
dard, brave  spirits  like  himself;  and,  with  his  little 
band  gieatly  recruited,  he  repassed  the  Alps  in  a 
few  weeks,  to  begin  his  second  and  more  success- 
ful campaign.  On  his  arrival  in  the  Valleys  he 
was  joined    by  Giahei-i,  under  whom  a  ti-ooji  had 
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been  as.sembling  to  a\engc  the  massacre  of  theii' 
brethren. 

Ill  Giaheri,  Captain  Gianavello  had  found  a  com- 
panion worthy  of  himself,  and  worthy  of  the  cause 
for  which  he  was  now  in  arms.  Of  this  heroic 
man  Leger  has  recorded  that,  "though  he  possessed 
the  courage  of  a  Hon,  he  was  as  humble  as  a  lamb, 
always  giving  to  God  the  glory  of  his  victories  ; 
well  vei-sed  in  Scriptiue,  and  understanding  contro- 
versy, and  of  great  natural  talent."  The  massacre 
had  reduced  the  Vaudois  race  to  all  but  utter  ex- 
termination, and  600  men  were  all  that  the  two 
leadei-s  could  collect  around  then-  standard.  The 
army  opposed  to  them,  and  at  this  time  in  theii- 
Valleys,  was  from  15,000  to  20,000  strong,  con- 
sisting of  trained  and  picked  soldiers.  Nothing 
but  an  impulse  from  the  God  of  battles  could  have 
moved  these  two  men,  with  such  a  handful,  to 
take  the  field  against  such  odds.  To  the  eye  of  a 
common  hero  all  woukl  have  seemed  lost ;  but  the 
courage  of  these  two  Christian  wan'iors  was  based 
on  faith.  They  believed  that  God  would  not  per- 
mit liis  cause  to  perish,  or  the  lamp  of  the  Valleys 
to  be  extinguished ;  and,  few  though  they  were, 
they  knew  that  God  was  able  by  then-  humble 
instnimentality  to  save  their  country  and  Church. 
Ill  this  faith  they  unsheathed  the  sword;  and  so 
valiantly  did  they  wield  it,  that  soon  that  sword 
became  the  terror  of  the  Piedmontese  armies.  Tlic 
ancient  jiromise  was  fulfilled,  "  The  jicople  that  do 
know  their  God  shall  be  strong  and  do  exploits." 

We  cannot  go  into  details.  Prodigies  of  valour 
were  performed  by  this  little  host.  "  I  had  always 
considered  the  Vaudois  to  be  men,"  said  Descombies, 
who  had  joined  them,  "  but  I  found  them  lions." 
Nothing  could  withstand  the  fury  of  their  attack. 
Post  after  post  and  village  after  village  were  wrested 
from  the  Pieikuontese  troops.  Soon  the  enemy 
was  driven  from  the  upper  valleys.  The  war  now 
jiassed  do-mi  into  the  plain  of  Piedmont,  and  there 
it  was  waged  with  the  same  heroism  and  the  same 
success.  They  besieged  and  took  several  towns,  they 
fought  not  a  few  pitched  battles ;  and  in  those 
actions  they  were  nearly  always  victorious,  thougli 
opposed  by  more  than  ten  times  their  number. 
Their  success  could  hardly  bo  credited  had  it  not 
1)0011  recorded  by  historians  whose  voracity  is  above 
8Us|>icion,  and  the  accuracy  of  whose  statements 
was  nttest^nl  l)y  eye-witnesses.  Not  unfrequently 
did  it  happen  at  the  close  of  a  day's  tiglitiiig,  that 
1,400  Piedmontese  dead  covereii  the  field  of  battle, 
while  not  more  than  six  or  8e\en  of  the  Waldenses 
had  fallen.  Such  Buceess  might  well  be  termed 
luiiiU'ulous  ;  and  not  only  did  it  appear  so  to  the 
Vaudois  themselves,  but  even  to  their  foes,  who 
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could  not  refrain  from  expressing  their  conviction 
"  that  surely  God  was  on  the  side  of  the  Barbets." 

While  the  Vaudois  were  thus  heroically  main- 
taining their  cause  by  arms,  and  rolling  back  the 
chastisement  of  war  on  those  from  whom  its 
miseiies  had  come,   tidings  of  their  wiongs  were 


and  foremost  among  those  who  did  them- 
selves lasting  honour  by  Lntei-posing  in  behalf  of  a 
people  "  drawn  unto  death  and  ready  to  perish," 
was,  as  we  have  already  said,  England,  then  under 
the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell.  We  mentioned  in 
the  previous  chapter  the  Latin  letter,  tlie  comjwsi- 
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travelling  to  all  tlie  Protestant  States  of  Euroi)e. 
Wherever  these  titlings  came  a  feeling  of  hoiTor 
■was  evoked,  and  tlie  cnielty  of  the  Government  of 
Savoy  was  universally  and  loudly  execrated.  All 
confessed  that  such  a  tale  of  woe  tliey  had  never 
before  heard.  But  the  Protestant  States  did  not 
content  themselves  with  simply  condemning  these 
deeds;  they  judged  it  to  be  their  clear  duty  to 
move  in  behalf  of  this  poor  and  greatly  ojjpressed 


tion  of  Milton,  which  the  Protector  addi-esscil  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.  In  aildition,  Cromwell  wrote 
to  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  soliciting  his  mediation 
with  the  duke  in  behalf  of  the  Vaudois.  The 
letter  is  interesting  as  containing  the  tr\i!y  cjitholio 
and  noble  sentiments  of  England,  to  which  the  ])eu 
of  lier  great  poet  gave  fitting  expression  : — 

"  IMost  Serene  and  Potent  King, 

"  After  a  most  barbaroiit 
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slaughter  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages, 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  or  rather  secret 
acts  of  hostility  were  committed  the  more  seciu-ely 
under  the  name  of  a  pacification.  The  conditions 
of  the  treaty  were  determined  in  your  town  of 
Pineixjlo :    hard   conditions   enough,   but  such   as 


Xew  payments  have  been  exacted,  and  a  new  fort 
has  been  built  to  keep  them  in  check,  from  whence 
a  disorderly  soldiery  make  frequent  sallies,  and 
plunder  or  miu-der  all  they  meet  In  addition  to 
these  things,  fresh  le^-ies  of  troops  are  clandestinely 
preparing  to  march  against  them;  and  those  among 


I'ASS    OF    PKA    I'll.    TuU, 


these  poor  i)eoiilo  would  gla<lly  have  agi-eed  to, 
dt<i-  the  hoirible  outrages  to  which  they  had  been 
■xposed,  pro\-ided  that  they  had  been  faitlifully 
obser\-ed.  But  they  wei-e  not  observed  ;  the  mean- 
ing of  the  treaty  Ls  evaded  and  violated,  by  putting 
false  interpretation  upon  some  of  the  articles,  and 
^'y  straining  others.  Many  of  the  comiilainants 
liave  been  deprived  of  their  ])atrimonies,  and  many 
Ijave  Ijpcn  forbidileii  the  exercise  of  then-  religion. 
94 — VOL.  II. 


them  who  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  i-eligion  have 
been  advised  to  retii-e  in  time ;  so  that  everything 
threatens  the  speedy  desti-uction  of  such  as  escajied 
the  foi-mer  massacre.  I  do  therefore  be-sccch  and 
conjure  your  Majesty  not  to  suffer  such  enonuities, 
and  not  to  pei-mit  (I  will  not  say  any  piince,  for 
surely  such  barbaritj-  never  could  enter  into  the 
heart  of  a  prince,  much  less  of  one  of  the  diike's 
tender  age,  or  into  the  muid  of  his  mother)  those 
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accursed  miii-derers  to  mdulge  in  such  savage 
ferocity,  who,  while  they  profess  to  be  the  sei-vants 
and  followers  of  Christ,  who  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners,  do  bhispheme  his  name,  and  trans- 
gress his  mild  precepts,  by  the  slaughter  of  uuiocent 
men.  Oh,  that  yoiu-  Majesty,  who  has  the  power, 
and  who  ought  to  be  inclined  to  use  it,  may  deliver 
so  many  supplicants  from  the  hands  of  murderei-s, 
who  are  already  drunk  with  blood,  and  thirst  for  it 
again,  and  who  take  pleasure  in  throwing  the 
odium  of  their  cnielty  upon  princes!  I  implore 
your  Majesty  not  to  suffer  the  borders  of  your 
kingdom  to  be  polluted  by  such  monstrous  wicked- 
ness. Remember  that  this  very  race  of  people 
threw  themselves  upon  the  protection  of  your 
gi-andfather.  King  Henry  IV.,  who  was  most 
friendly  disposed  towards  the  Protestants,  when  the 
Duke  of  Lesdiguieres  passed  victoriously  through 
their  countiy,  as  aflbrding  the  most  commodious 
passage  into  Italy  at  the  time  lie  pui'sued  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  in  his  retreat  across  the  Alps.  The  act 
or  instrument  of  that  submission  is  still  extant 
among  the  public  records  of  your  kingdom,  in 
which  it  i.s  provided  that  the  Vaudois  shall  not  be 
transferred  to  any  other  government,  but  upon  the 
same  condition  that  they  were  received  under  the 
protection  of  your  in\incible  grandfather.  As  sup- 
l)licants  of  his  grandson,  thoy  now  implore  the 
fulfilment  of  this  compact. 

«  *  *         *  *  *  # 

"  Given  at  our  Court  at  Westminster,  this  26th 
of  May,  1658." 

The  French   King  undertook  the  mediation,  as 


requested  by  the  Protestant  princes,  but  huriied  it 
to  a  conclusion  before  the  ambassadors  from  the 
Protestant  States  had  arrived.  The  delegates  from 
the  Protestant  cantons  of  S^vitze^land  were  pre- 
sent, but  they  were  permitted  to  act  the  part  of  on- 
lookers simply.  The  Grand  Monarch  took  the  whole 
affair  ujiou  Idmself,  and  on  the  18tk  of  August, 
1655,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  of  a  veiy 
disadvantageous  kind.  The  Waldenses  were  strijiped 
of  their  ancient  possessions  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Pelice,  Ijing  toward  the  plain  of  Piedmont. 
Withiii  the  new  boundary  they  were  guaranteed 
liberty  of  woi-ship ;  an  amnesty  was  gi-anted  for  all 
offences  committed  during  the  war;  captives  were 
to  be  restored  when  claimed ;  and  they  were  to  be 
exempt  from  aU  imposts  for  five  years,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  so  impoverished  as  not  to  be 
able  to  pay  anything. 

When  the  treaty  was  published  it  was  found 
to  contain  two  clauses  that  astonished  the  Pro- 
testant world.  In  the  prean\ble  the  Vaudois  were 
styled  rebels,  whom  it  had  pleased  their  piince  gra- 
ciously to  receive  back  into  linour ;  and  in  the  body 
of  the  deed  was  an  article,  which  no  one  recollected 
to  have  heard  mentioned  during  the  negotiations, 
empowering  the  French  to  construct  a  fort  above 
La  Ton-e.  This  looked  like  a  preparation  for  re- 
ne\ving  the  war. 

By  this  treaty  the  Protestant  States  wei-e  out- 
witted ;  tlieii'  ambassadors  were  diiped  ;  and  the 
poor  Vaudois  were  left  as  much  as  ever  in  the  power 
of  the  Diike  of  Savoy  and  of  the  Council  for  the 
Proj)agation  of  the  Faith,  and  the  Extii-pation  of 
Heretics. 
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THE    EXILE. 


New  Troubles— Louis  XIV.  and  his  Confessor— Edict  against  the  Vaudois— Their  Defenceless  Condition— Their  right 
and  Victory— Tlicy  Sun-ender- Tlie  'VVliole  Nation  Thrown  into  Prison— Utter  Desolation  of  the  Land— Horrora 
of  the  Liiprisonment— Their  Release— Journey  across  the  Alps— Its  Hardships— Arrival  of  the  Exiles  at  Geneva— 
Their  Hospitable  Reception. 


Aftkk  tlie  great  Ma.ssacre  of  1655,  the  Church  of 
tlie  Valleys  had  rest  fi-om  jicrsccution  for  thirty 
years.  This  f)eriod,  liowo\-er,  can  be  styled  one  of 
rest  only  when  contrasteil  with  the  frightful  stonns 
which  had  convulsed  the  era  that  immediately  pre- 
ceded it.  The  enemies  of  tlie  Vaudois  still  found 
innumerable  ways  in  which  to  annoy  and  hai-a.S8 


them.  Cea-seless  intrigues  were  continually  bix-edrng 
new  alarms,  and  the  Vaudois  lia<l  often  to  till  their 
fields  and  pnnie  their  vines  with  tlicir  musket  slun^ 
across  tjieir  slioidders.  Many  of  their  chief  men  wei-e 
sent  into  exile.  Captain  Cianavello  and  Pastor 
Jx'ger,  whose  services  to  their  jieople  were  too  gi'eat 
ever  to  be  forgi\en,  liad  sentence  of  death  passed  on 
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them.  Leger  was  "to  be  strangled;  then  his  body- 
was  to  be  hung  by  one  foot  on  a  gibbet  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours ;  and,  lastly,  his  liead  was  to  be 
cut  off  and  publicly  exposed  at  San  Giovanni.  His 
name  was  to  be  inserted  in  the  list  of  noted  out- 
laws; his  houses  were  to  be  burned."'  Gianavello 
retired  to  G^eneva,  where  he  continued  to  watch 
with  unabated  interest  the  fortunes  of  his  people. 
Leger  became  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Leyden, 
where  he  crowned  a  life  full  of  labour  and  suffering 
for  the  Gospel,  by  a  work  which  has  laid  all  Chris- 
tendom under  obligations  to  him ;  we  refer  to  his 
History  of  the  Churches  of  the  Vaudois — a  noble 
monument  of  his  Church's  martyr-heroism  and  his 
own  Christian  patriotism. 

Hardly  had  Leger  unrolled  to  the  world's  gaze 
the  record  of  the  last  awful  tempest  which  had 
smitten  the  Valleys,  when  the  clouds  returned,  and 
were  seen  rolling  up  in  dark,  thunderous  masses 
against  this  devoted  land.  Former  stoniis  had 
asisailed  them  from  the  south,  having  collected  in 
the  Vatican ;  the  tempest  now  approaching  had  its 
firet  rise  on  the  north  of  the  Alps.  It  was  the  year 
1G85;  Louis  XIV.  was  nearing  the  gi-ave,  and  with 
the  great  audit  in  \'iew  he  inquii-ed  of  his  confessor 
by  what  good  deed  as  a  king  he  might  atone  for  his 
many  sins  as  a  man.  The  answer  was  ready.  He 
was  told  that  he  must  extirpate  Protestantism  in 
France. 

Tlie  Grand  Monarch,  as  the  age  styled  him,  bowed 
obsequiously  before  the  shaven  cro^vn  of  priest, 
while  Europe  was  trembling  before  his  armies. 
Louis  XIV.  did  as  he  was  commanded  ;  he  revoked 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  This  gigantic  crime,  which 
inflicted  so  much  misery  on  the  Protestants  in  the 
fii-st  place,  and  brought  so  many  woes  on  the  throne 
and  nation  of  France  in  the  second,  will  be  recorded 
in  its  place.  It  is  the  nation  of  the  Vaudois,  and 
the  pei-secution  which  the  counsel  of  Father  la 
Chaise  brought  upon  them,  with  which  we  have 
here  to  do.  Wishing  for  companionshij)  in  the 
sanguinary  work  of  purging  France  from  Pi'o- 
testantism,  Louis  XIV.  sent  an  amba-sssulor  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
deal  wth  the  Waldenses  as  he  was  now  dealing 
with  the  Huguenots.  The  young  and  naturally 
humane  Victor  Amadeus  was  at  the  moment  on 
more  than  usually  friendly  terms  with  his  subjects 
of  the  Valleys.  They  had  sen-ed  bravely  under  his 
standai-d  ui  his  late  war  with  the  Genoese,  and  he 
had  but  recently  written  them  a  letter  of  thanks. 
How  could  he  unsheathe  his  sword  iigainst  the  men 
whose  devotion  and  valour  had  so  largely  contributed 


to  his  -^-ictory  I  Victor  Amadeus  deigned  no  reply  to 
the  French  ambassador.  The  request  was  repeated  ; 
it  received  an  evasive  answer ;  it  was  urged  a  third 
time,  accompanied  by  a  hint  from  the  potent  Louis 
that  if  it  was  not  convenient  for  the  duke  to  purge 
his  dominions,  the  King  of  France  would  do  it  for 
him  with  an  army  of  14,000  men,  and  would  keep 
the  Valleys  for  his  pains.  This  was  enough.  A 
treaty  was  immediately  concluded  between  the  duke 
and  the  French  King,  in  which  the  latter  promised 
an  armed  force  to  enable  the  former  to  reduce  the 
VaudoLs  to  the  Roman  obedience,  or  to  exterminate 
them.-  On  the  31st  of  January,  1686,  the  following 
edict  was  promulgated  in  the  Valleys: — 

"  I.  The  Vaudois  shall  henceforth  and  for  ever 
cease  and  discontinue  all  the  exercises  of  their 
religion. 

"  II.  They  are  forbidden  to  have  religious  meet- 
ings, under  pain  of  death,  and  penalty  of  confiscation 
of  all  their  goods. 

"  III.  All  their  ancient  privileges  are  abolished. 

"  IV.  All  the  churches,  prayer-houses,  and  other 
edifices  consecrated  to  their  worship  shall  be  razed 
to  the  ground. 

"  V.  AU  the  pastora  and  schoolmasters  of  the 
Valleys  are  required  either  to  embrace  Romanism 
or  to  quit  the  coxmtry  within  fifteen  days,  under 
pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  goods. 

"  VI.  All  the  children  born,  or  to  be  bom,  of  Pro- 
testant pai-ents,  shall  be  compulsorily  trained  up  as 
Roman  CathoUcs.  Every  such  child  yet  unboni 
shall,  within  a  week  after  its  birth,  be  brought  to 
the  cure  of  its  paiish,  and  admitted  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  under  pain,  on  the  part  of  the 
mother,  of  being  publicly  whipped  with  rods,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  father  of  labouring  five  yeai-s  in 
the  galleys. 

"  VII.  The  Vaudois  pastors  shall  abjure  the  doc- 
tiine  they  have  hitherto  publicly  preached  ;  shall 
receive  a  salary,  gi-eater  by  one-third  than  that 
which  they  previously  enjoyed  ;  and  one-half  thereof 
shall  go  in  revereion  to  their  widows. 

"  VIII.  All  Protestant  foreigners  settloil  in  Pii><l- 
mont  are  ordered  either  to  become  Roman  Catholics, 
or  to  quit  the  countiy  within  fifteen  days. 

"  IX.  By  a  special  act  of  his  great  and  i)aternal 
clemency,  the  sovereign  will  permit  pei-sons  to  .sell, 
in  this  interval,  the  property  they  may  have  acquiii'd 
in  Piedmont,  pro\nded  the  sale  be  uuule  to  Roman 
Catholic  purchasers." 

Tliis  monstrous  edict  seemed  to  sound  the  kuell 
of  the  Vaudois  as  a  Protestant  people.    Their  oldest 
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traditions  did  not  contain  a  decree  so  cniel  and 
imrighteous,  nor  one  that  menaced  them  with 
so  complete  and  summary  a  destruction  as  that 
■which  now  seemed  to  impend  over  them.  Wliat 
was  to  be  donel  Their  fii-st  step  was  to  send 
delegates  to  Tuiin,  respectfidly  to  remind  the 
duke  that  the  Vaudois  had  inhabited  the  Valleys 
from  the  earliest  times  ;  that  they  had  led  forth  their 
herds  upon  their  mountains  before  the  House  of 
Savoy  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Piedmont ;  that 
treaties  and  oaths,  renewed  from  reign  to  x"eign,  had 
solemnly  secured  them  in  the  freedom  of  their 
worship  and  other  liberties ;  and  that  the  honour 
of  princes  and  the  stability  of  States  lay  in  the 
fiiithful  observance  of  such  covenants ;  and  they 
prayed  him  to  consider  what  reproach  the  throne 
and  kingdom  of  Piedmont  would  incur  if  he  should 
become  the  executioner  of  those  of  whom  he  was 
the  natural  protector.  The  Protestant  cantons  of 
Switzerland  joined  their  mediation  to  the  int€r- 
cessions  of  the  Waldeiises.  And  when  the  almost 
incredible  edict  came  to  be  known  in  Gemiany  and 
Holland,  these  countries  thi-ew  their  sliield  over  the 
Valleys,  by  interceding  ^vith  the  duke  that  he  would 
not  inflict  so  gi-eat  a  wrong  as  to  cast  out  from  a 
land  which  was  theirs  by  irrevocable  chartere,  a 
people  whose  only  crime  was  that  they  worehipped 
as  their  fathers  had  woi-shipped,  before  they  passed 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  duke.  All  these  powerful 
parties  pleaded  in  vain.  Ancient  chai-tei-s,  solemn 
treaties,  and  oatli.s.  made  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
the  long-tried  loyalty  and  the  many  ser\-ices  of  the 
Vaudois  to  the  House  of  Savoy,  could  not  stay  the 
uplifted  arm  of  the  duke,  or  pi-event  the  execution 
of  the  monstrously  criminal  decree.  In  a  little 
while  the  armies  of  France  and  Savoy  aiiived  before 
the  Valleys. 

At  no  pre^■ious  period  of  their  history,  perhaps, 
had  the  Waldenses  been  so  entirely  devoid  of  human 
aid  as  now.  Gianavello,  whose  stout  heart  and 
brave  arm  had  stood  them  in  such  ste;ul  formerly, 
was  in  exile.  Cromwell,  whose  potent  voice  had 
.stayed  the  fury  of  the  great  ma.s,sacre,  was  in  his 
grave.  An  avowed  Paj)ist  filled  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  going  ill  at  this  hour  with 
Pi-oteatantism  everpvhere.  The  Covenantei-s  of 
Scotland  were  hiding  on  the  mooi-s,  or  dying  in  the 
Gra.ss-market  of  Edinburgli.  France,  Piedmont, 
and  Italy  were  closing  in  around  the  Valleys  ;  every 
path  guarded,  all  their  succoure  cut  off,  an  over- 
whelming force  waited  tlie  signal  to  mas.sacre  them. 
So  desperate  did  theii'  situation  appear  to  the  Swiss 
envoys,  that  they  counselled  them  to  "  transjwrt 
elsewhere  the  torch  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  keep  it 
here  to  be  extinguished  in  blood." 


The  proposal  to  abandon  theii-  ancient  inheritance, 
coming  from  such  a  quarter,  startled  the  Waldenses. 
It  produced,  at  first,  a  di^•ision  of  opinion  in  the 
Valleys  ;  but  ultimately  they  vmited  in  rejecting  it. 
They  remembered  the  exploits  theii-  fathera  had 
done,  and  the  wondere  God  had  wi-ought  in  the 
mountain  pa.sses  of  Roi-a,  in  the  defiles  of  Angrogna, 
and  in  the  field  of  the  Pra.  del  Tor,  and  theii-  faith 
re^■i^■ing,  they  resohed.  in  a  reliance  on  the  same 
Almighty  Arm  which  had  beenstretched  out  in  their 
behalf  in  fonner  days,  to  defend  their  healths  and 
altai-s.  They  repaired  the  old  defences,  and  made 
ready  for  resistance.  On  the  1 7th  of  Apiil,  Ijeing 
Good  Fi-iday,  they  renewed  their  covenant,  and  on 
Easter  Sunday  their  pastora  dispensed  to  them  the 
Communion.  This  was  the  last  time  the  sons  of 
the  Valleys  partook  of  the  Lords  Supper  before 
their  great  disjiei-sion. 

Victor  Amadeus  II.  had  pitched  his  camp  on  tlie 
plain  of  San  Gegonzo  before  the  Vaudois  Alps.  His 
ai-my  consisted  of  five  regiments  of  horse  and  foot. 
He  was  here  joined  by  the  Fi-ench  auxOiaries  who 
had  crossed  the  Alps,  consisting  of  some  dozen  bat- 
talions, the  united  force  amounting  to  between 
15,000  and  20.000  men.  The  signal  was  to  be 
given  on  Easter  Monday,  at  break  of  day,  by  three 
cannon-shots,  fired  from  the  hill  of  Bricherasio.  On 
the  appointed  morning,  the  Valleys  of  Lucema  and 
San  ^Martino,  forming  the  two  extreme  opposite 
points  of  the  territoiy,  were  attacked,  the  firet  by 
the  Piedmontese  host,  and  the  last  by  the  French, 
under  the  command  of  Genei-al  Catinat.  a  dLstin- 
guished  soldier.  In  San  Martino  the  fighting  lastetl 
ten  houi-s,  and  ended  in  the  complete  repulse  of  the 
French,  who  retired  at  night  with  a  loss  of  more 
than  500  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Va<idois 
had  lost  only  two.'  On  the  following  day  the 
French,  burning  with  rage  at  their  defeat,  poured  a 
more  numerous  army  into  San  Martino,  which 
swept  along  the  valley,  burning,  plundering,  and 
inas.sacring,  and  having  crossed  the  mountains 
descended  into  Pramol,  continuing  the  same  indis- 
criminate and  exterminating  vengeance.  To  the 
rage  of  the  swoi-d  were  added  other  barbaiities  and 
outrages  too  shocking  to  be  naiTated.-' 

The  issiie  by  amis  being  deemed  uncertain,  despite 
tiic  vast  disparity  of  strength,  treachery,  on  a  great 
scale,  was  now  had  recoui-se  to.  Wherever, 
throughout  tiie  Valleys,  the  Vaudois  were  found 
strongly  posted,  and  ready  for  battle,  they  were 
told  that  their  brethren  in  the  neighbouring  com- 
munes hud  submitted,  and  that  it   was  vain  for 
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them,  isolated  and  alone  as  they  now  were,  to  con- 
tinue their  resistance.  When  they  sent  deputies  to 
head-quarters  to  inquire — and  passes  were  freely 
supplied  to  them  for  that  purpose — they  were  assured 
that  the  submission  had  been  universal,  and  that 
none  save  themselves  were  now  in  arms.  They 
were  assured,  moreover,  that  should  they  follow  the 
example  of  the  rest  of  their  nation,  all  theii-  ancient 
liberties  would  be  held  intact.'  This  ba.se  artifice 
wa.s  successfully  practised  at  each  of  the  VaudoLs 
jx)sts  in  succession,  tiU  at  length  the  Valleys  had 
all  capitulated.  We  camiot  blame  the  Waldenses, 
who  were  the  victims  of  an  act  so  dishonourable  and 
vile  as  hardly  to  be  credible ;  but  the  mistake, 
alas !  was  a  fatal  one,  and  had  to  be  expiated 
afterwards  by  the  endurance  of  woes  a  hundred 
times  more  dreadful  than  any  they  would  have  en- 
countered in  the  rudest  campaign.  The  instant 
consequence  of  the  submission  was  a  massacre  which 
extended  to  all  their  Valleys,  and  which  was  similar 
in  its  horrors  to  the  great  butchery  of  1655.  In 
that  massacre  upwards  of  3,000  perished.  The 
remainder  of  the  nation,  amounting,  according  to 
Ai-naud,  to  between  12,000  and  15,000  souls,  were 
consigned  to  the  various  gaols  and  fortresses  of 
Piedmont." 

We  now  behold  these  famous  Valleys,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  history,  empty.  The  ancient  lamp 
burns  no  longer.  The  school  of  the  prophets  in  the 
Pra  del  Tor  is  razed.  No  smoke  is  seen  rising  from 
cottage,  and  no  psalm  is  heard  ascending  from  dwell- 
ing or  sanctuary.  No  herdsman  leads  forth  his 
kine  on  tlie  mountains,  and  no  troop  of  worshippei's, 
obedient  to  the  summons  of  the  Sabbath-bcll,  climbs 
tlie  mountain  paths.  The  ^nne  tiings  wide  her 
arms,  but  no  skilful  hand  is  nigh  to  train  her 
boughs  and  prune  her  luxuriance.  The  chestnut- 
tree  rains  its  fruits,  but  there  is  no  group  of  merry 
children  to  gather  them,  and  they  lie  rotting  on  tiie 
ground.  The  terraces  of  the  hills,  that  were  wont 
to  overflow  with  flowers  and  fruitage,  and  which 
presented  to  the  eye  a  series  of  hanging  gaidens, 
now  torn  and  breached,  shoot  in  a  mass  of  ruinous 
rubbish  down  the  slope.  Nothing  is  seen  but  dis- 
mantled forts,  and  the  blackened  ruins  of  churches 
ami  hamlets.  A  dreary  silence  overspreads  the  land, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  strangely  multiply.  A  fi'w 
herdsmen,  hidden  here  and  there  in  for(«ts  and 
boles  of  the  rocks,  are  now  the  only  inhabitants. 
Monte  VLso,  from  out  the  silent  vault,  looks  down 
with  astonishment  at  the  absence  of  that  ancient 
race  over   whom,  from   immemorial  time,   he    had 
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been  wont  to  dart  his  kindling  glories  at  dawn, 
and  let  fall  at  eve  in  purple  shadows  the  ample 
folds  of  his  friendly  mantle. 

We  know  not  if  ever  before  an  entire  nation 
were  in  prison  at  once.  Yot  now  it  was  so.  All 
of  the  Waldensian  race  that  remained  from  the 
sword  of  their  executionei-s  were  ilnmured  in  the 
dungeons  of  Piedmont !  The  pastor  and  hi»  flock, 
the  father  and  his  family,  the  patriarch  and  the 
stripling  had  passed  in,  in  one  great  pi'ocession.  and 
exchanged  their  grand  rock-walled  Valleys,  their 
tree-embowered  homes,  and  their  sunlit  peaks,  for 
the  filth,  the  choking  air,  and  the  Tartarean  walls 
of  an  Italian  gaol.  And  how  were  they  treated  in 
prison  ?  As  the  African  slave  Wiis  treated  on  the 
"  middle  passage."  They  had  a  sufficiency  of  neither 
food  nor  clothing.  The  bread  dealt  out  to  them 
was  fetid.  They  had  putrid  water  to  drink.  They 
were  exposed  to  the  sun  by  day  and  to  the  cold  at 
night.  They  were  compelled  to  sleep  on  the  bare 
pavement,  or  on  straw  so  full  of  vermin  that  the 
stone-floor  Wi\s  preferable.  Disease  broke  out  in 
these  horrible  abodes,  and  the  mortality  was  fearful. 
"  When  they  entered  these  dungeons,"  says  Henri 
Arnaud,  "they  counted  14,000  healthy  moun- 
taineers, but  when,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Swiss 
deputies,  their  prisons  were  opened,  3,000  skeletons 
only  crawled  out."  These  few  words  portray  a 
tragedy  so  awful  that  the  imagination  recoils  from 
the  contemplation  of  it. 

Well,  at  length  the  persecutor  looses  their  chains, 
and  opening  their  prison  doors  he  sends  forth  these 
captives — the  woe-worn  remnant  of  a  gallant 
people.  But  to  what  are  they  sent  forth]  To 
people  again  their  ancient  Valleys  I  To  rekindle 
the  fire  on  their  ancestral  hearths!  To  rebuikl 
"  the  holy  and  beautiful  house "  in  which  their 
fathers  had  praised  God  ?  Ah,  no !  They  are 
thrust  out  of  prison  only  to  be  sent  into  exile — to 
Vaudois  a  living  death. 

The  barbarity  of  1G55  was  repeated.  It  was  in 
December  (1G86)  that  the  decree  of  liberation  was 
issued  in  favour  of  these  3,000  men  who  had 
escaped  the  sword,  and  now  survived  the  not  less 
deadly  epidemic  of  the  prison.  At  that  season,  as 
every  one  knows,  the  snow  and  ice  are  piled  to  a 
feai'ful  depth  on  the  Alps ;  and  daily  temjiests 
threaten  with  death  the  too  adventurous  traveller 
who  would  cross  their  summits.  It  wixs  at  this 
seii.son  that  these  poor  captives,  emaciated  with 
sickness,  weakened  by  hunger,  and  shivering  from 
insufficient  clothing,  were  commanded  to  rise  up 
and  cross  the  snowy  hills.  They  began  their  journey 
on  the  afternoon  of  that  very  day  on  which  the 
order  arrived ;  for  their  enemies  would  permit  no 
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delay.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  died  on 
their  fii-st  march.  At  night  they  halted  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mont  Cenis.  Next  morning,  when  they 
surveyed  the  Alps  they  saw  evident  signs  of  a 
i;atherin"-  tempest,  and  they  besought  the  officer  in 
charge  to  permit  them,  for  the  sake  of  their  sick 
and  awed,  to  remain  where  they  were  tUl  the  storm 
had  spent  its  rage.  With  heart  harder  than  the 
rocks  they  were  to  ti-avei-se,  the  officer  ordered 
them  to  resume  theu-  journey.  That  troop  of 
emaciated  beings  began  the  ascent,  and  were  soon 
sti-ucro-ling  with  the  blinding  drifts  and  fearful 
whirlwinds  of  the  mountain.  Eighty-six  of  their 
number,  succumbing  to  the  tempest,  dropped  by  the 
way.  Where  they  lay  down,  there  they  died.  No 
relative  or  friend  was  permitted  to  remain  beliind 
to  watch  their  last  moments  or  tender  them  needed 
SUCCOUI-.  That  ever-thinning  procession  moved  on 
and  on  over  the  wliite  hills,  leaving  it  to  the  falling 
snow  to  give  burial  to  their  stricken  companions. 
When  spring  opened  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  alas  ! 
what  ghastly  memorials  met  the  eye  of  the  horror- 
stricken  traveller.  Strewed  along  the  track  were  the 
now  unshrouded  corpses  of  these  poor  exiles,  the  dead 
child  Ipng  fast  locked  in  the  arms  of  the  dead  mother. 
But  why  should  we  prolong  this  harrowing  tale  ? 
The  first  company  of  these  miserable  exiles  arrived 


at  Geneva  on  Christmas  Day,  1686,  ha^^ng  spent 
about  three  weeks  on  the  journey.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  small  parties,  who  crossed  the  Alps  one 
after  the  other,  being  let  out  of  prison  at  diflerent 
times.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  Februai-y,  1687, 
that  the  last  band  of  these  emigrants  reached  the 
hospitable  gates  of  Geneva.  But  in  what  a  plight ! 
way-worn,  sick,  emaciated,  and  faint  through  hun- 
ger. Of  some  the  tongue  was  sn-ollen  in  their 
mouth,  and  they  were  unable  to  speak ;  of  others 
the  arms  were  bitten  with  the  frost,  so  that  they 
could  not  stretch  them  out  to  accept  the  charity 
offered  to  them ;  and  some  there  were  who  dropj>ed 
down  and  expired  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  city, 
"  finding,"  as  one  has  said,  "  the  end  of  their  life  at 
the  beguming  of  theii-  liberty."  Most  hospitable 
was  the  reception  given  them  by  the  city  of  Cah-in. 
A  deputation  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Geneva, 
headed  by  the  jiatriarch  Gianavello,  who  still  lived, 
went  out  to  meet  them  on  the  frontier,  and  taking 
them  to  their  homes,  they  \ied  -with  each  other 
which  should  show  them  the  gi-eatest  kindness. 
Generous  city  !  If  he  who  shall  gi-ve  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  a  cUsciple  shall  in  nowise  lose  his  reward, 
how  much  more  shalt  thou  be  requited  for  this  thy 
kindness  to  the  suffering  and  sorrowing  exiles  of  the 
Saviour  ! 


CHArTER    XIV. 

RETfRS    TO    THE    V.VLLEVS. 


Longings  after  their  Valleys— Thoughts  of  Keturning— Their  Keassembling— Cross  the  Leman— Begin  their  March 
—The  "  Eight  Hundi-ed  "-Cross  Mont  Cenis— Great  Victory  in  the  Valley  of  the  Dora— First  View  of  their 
Jlountains— Worship  on  the  Slountain-top— Enter  their  Valleys— Pass  theii-  First  Sunday  at  Prali— Worship. 


We  now  open  the  bright  page  of  the  Vaudois 
histoiy.  We  have  seen  nearly  3,000  Waldensian 
exiles  enter  the  gates  of  Geneva,  the  feeble  remnant 
of  a  iwpulation  of  from  14,000  to  16,000.  One 
city  could  not  contain  them  all,  and  aiTangements 
were  made  for  distributing  the  <'X])atriatc<l  Vaudois 
among  the  Rcforiucd  cantons.  The  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  a  little  before  thrown 
thousands  of  French  Protestants  upon  the  hos- 
])itality  of  the  Swiss  ;  and  now  the  anival  of  the 
Waldensian  refugees  brought  with  it  yet  heavier 
denuiuds  on  the  jiublic  and  i>rivate  charity  of  the 
cantons  ;  but  the  response  of  Protestant  Hel- 
vetia was  equally  conlial  in  the  case  of  the  last 
comers  as  in  that  of  the  fii-st,  and   |>erhaps  even 


more  so,  seeing  their  destitution  was  greater.  Nbr 
were  the  Vaudois  ungrateful.  "  Next  to  God,  whose 
tender  mercies  have  preserved  \is  from  being  entirely 
consumed," said  they  to  their  kiml  lieuefactors.  "  we 
are  indebted  to  you  alone  for  life  and  liberty." 

Several  of  the  German  princes  opened  their  States 
to  these  exiles  ;  but  the  influence  of  their  great 
enemy,  Louis  XIV.,  was  then  too  jiowerful  in  these 
parts  to  pennit  of  their  residence  being  altogether 
an  agreeable  one.  Constantly  watched  by  his 
enii.ssjiries,  and  their  patrons  tainjiered  with,  they 
were  moved  about  from  place  to  jilace.  The  (|\ies- 
tion  of  their  j)ernianent  settlement  in  the  future 
was  beginning  to  be  anxiously  discussed.  Tlie 
jjroject    of     carrying    them     across     the    sea    in 
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the  ships  of  Holland,  and  planting  them  at  the 
Cape,  was  even  talked  of.  The  idea  of  being 
separated  for  ever  from  their  native  land,  dearer  in 
exile  than  when  they  dwelt  in  it,  gave  them  in- 
tolerable anguish.  Was  it  not  possible  to  reassem- 
ble their  scattered  colonies,  and  marching  back 
to  their  Valleys,  rekindle  their  ancient  lamp  in 
them  ?  This  was  the  question  which,  after  three 
veal's  of  exile,  the  Vaudois  began  to  put  to  them- 
selves. As  they  wandered  by  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  or  traversed  the  German  plains,  they 
fea.sted  their  imaginations  on  their  far-off  homes. 
The  chestnuts  shading  their  former  abodes,  the 
vine  bending  gi-acefuUy  over  theii-  portal,  and 
%  the  meadow  in  front,  which  the  ci-ystal  torrent  kept 
pei-petually  bright,  and  whose  miu-mur  sweetly 
blended  with  the  evening  psalm,  all  rose  before  their 
eyes.  They  nevei-  knelt  to  pi-ay  but  it  was  -n-ith 
their  faces  turned  toward  theii-  gi-and  mountains, 
where  slept  their  mai-tyi-ed  fiithers.  Attempts 
had  been  made  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to 
people  their  territory  by  settling  in  it  a  mongrel 
nice,  partly  Ii-ish  and  partly  Piedmontese  ;  but  the 
land  knew  not  the  strangei-s,  and  refused  to  yield 
its  sti-ength  to  them.  The  Vaudois  had  sent  spies 
to  examine  its  condition  ;*  its  fields  lay  untilled,  its 
^■ines  unpruneJ,  nor  had  its  ruins  been  ndsed  up ; 
it  was  almost  a.s  desolate  as  on  the  day  when  its 
sons  had  been  driven  out  of  it.  It  seemed  to  them 
that  the  land  wxs  waiting  their  return. 

At  length  the  yearning  of  their  heart  could  no 
longer  be  repressed.  Tlie  march  back  to  their 
Valleys  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  exploits  ever 
perfonned  by  any  people.  It  is  famous  in  history 
by  the  name  of  "  La  Rentree  Gloi-ieuse."  Tlie 
parallel  event  which  will  recur  to  the  mind  of  the 
scholar  is,  of  coui-se,  the  retreat  of  "the  ten  thousand 
Greeks."  The  patriotism  and  bravery  of  both  will 
be  admitted,  but  a  candid  comparison  will,  we 
think,  incline  one  to  assign  the  palm  of  heroism  to 
tlie  retm-n  of  "the  eight  hundred." 

The  day  fixed  on  for  beginning  their  exjiedition 
Wits  the  10th  of  June,  1688.  Quitting  their  various 
cantonments  in  Switzerland,  and  travelling  by  by- 
roads, they  traveraed  the  country  by  night,  and 
ivssembled  at  Bex,  a  small  town  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  territory  of  Bern.  Their  secret 
march  was  soon  known  to  the  senates  of  Zurich, 
Bern,  and  Geneva ;  and,  foro.sooing  that  the  depar- 
ture of  the  c-xilea  would  comproniLse  them  with  the 
Popish  jx)wei-H,  their  Excellencies  took  meiwures  to 
prevent  it.  A  bark  laden  with  arms  for  their  use 
was  seized  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.     The  inhabitants 
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of  the  Vallais,  in  concert  with  the  Savoyards,  at 
the  first  alarm  seized  the  Bridge  of  St.  Maurice, 
the  key  of  the  Rhene  Valley,  and  stopped  the 
expedition.  Thus  were  they,  for  the  time,  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  project 

To  extinguish  all  hopes  of  their  return  to  the 
Valleys,  they  were  anew  distributed  over  Germany. 
But  scarcely  had  this  second  dispersion  been 
effected,  when  war  broke  out ;  the  French  troops 
overran  the  Palatinate,  and  the  Vaudois  settled 
there,  dreading,  not  -without  reason,  the  .soldiers  of 
Louis  XIV..  retired  before  them,  and  retook  the 
road  to  Switzerland.  The  Protestant  cantons, 
pitjing  these  poor  exiles,  tossed  from  country  to 
country  by  political  storms,  settled  them  once 
more  in  theu-  former  allotments.  Meanwhile,  the 
scenes  were  shifting  rapidly  around  the  expatriated 
Vaudois,  and  ■«-ith  eyes  uplifted  they  waited  the 
issue.  They  saw  theii-  protector,  "William  of 
Orange,  mount  the  throne  of  England.  They 
saw  theii-  powerful  enemy,  Louis  XIV.,  at- 
tacked at  once  by  the  emperor  and  humiliated 
by  the  Dutch.  They  saw  their  own  Prince 
Victor  Amadeus  withdraw  his  soldiers  from 
Savoy,  seeing  that  he  needed  them  to  defend 
Piedmont.  It  seemed  to  them  that  an  invisible 
Hand  was  opening  their  path  back  to  their  own 
land.  Encouraged  by  these  tokens,  they  began 
to  arrange  a  second  time  for  their  departure. 

The  place  of  appointed  rendezvous  was  a  wood 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  I.«man,  near  tlie  town 
of  Noyon.  For  days  before  they  continuetl  to  con- 
verge, in  scattei-ed  bands,  and  by  stealthy  marches, 
on  the  selected  point.  On  the  decisive  evening,  the 
16ih  of  August,  1689,  a  general  muster  took  place- 
under  cover  of  the  friendly  wood  of  Prangins. 
Ha\-ing  by  solemn  prayer  commendetl  their  enter- 
prise to  God,  they  embarketl  on  the  lake,  and 
crossed  by  star-light  Their  means  of  transport 
would  have  been  deficient  but  for  a  circumstanoe 
which  threatened  at  fii-st  to  obstnict  their  expedi- 
tion, but  which,  in  the  issue,  greatly  facilitated  it 
Curiosity  had  drawn  numbers  to  this  part  of  the 
lake,  and  the  boats  that  brought  hither  the  sight- 
seers furnished  more  amply  the  means  of  escape  to 
the  Vaudois. 

At  this  crisis,  as  on  so  many  pre\-ions  ones,  a 
«listinguishe<l  man  arose  to  lead  them.  Henri 
Amaud,  wliom  we  see  at  the  hoiid  of  the  800  fight- 
ing men  wlio  are  setting  out  for  their  native 
possessions,  had  at  fii-st  discharged  the  office  of 
pastor,  but  the  troubles  of  his  nation  compelling  him 
to  leave  the  Valleys,  he  had  sened  in  the  armies  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Of  dccidetl  piety,  ardent 
IxitriotLsm,  and  of  great  decision  and  coui-age,  h» 
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presented  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  union  of  the 
pastoral  and  the  militarj^  character.  It  is  hard  to 
Siiy  whether  his  soldiers  listened  more  reverentially 
to  the  exhortations  he  at  times  delivered  to  them 
from  the  pulpit,  or  to  the  orders  he  gave  them  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

Aniving  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake, 
these  800  Vaudois  bent  their  knees  in  prayer, 
.and  tlien  began  their  march  through  a  country 
covered  with  foes.  Before  them  rose  the  great 
snoA'-clad  mountains  over  which  they  were  to  tight 
their  way.  Amaud  arranged  his  little  host  into 
three  companies — -an  advanced-guard,  a  centre,  and 
a  rear-guard.  Seizing  some  of  the  chief  men  a.s 
hostages,  they  travei-sed  the  Valley  of  the  Arve  to 
Sallenches,  and  emerged  from  its  dangerous  passes 
just  as  the  men  of  the  latter  place  had  completed 
their  preparations  for  resisting  them.  Occasional 
skirmishes  awaited  them,  but  mostly  their  march 
was  unopposed,  for  the  terror  of  God  had  fallen 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Savoy.  Holding  on  their 
way  they  climbed  the  Haut  Luce  Alp,'  and  next 
that  of  Bon  Homme,  the  neighbouring  Alp  to  Mont 
Blanc  ;  sinking  sometimes  to  their  middle  in  snow. 
Steep  ])recipices  and  treacherous  glaciei-s  subjected 
them  to  both  toil  and  danger.  They  were  wet 
through  -with  the  rain,  which  at  times  fell  in 
ton-ents.  Their  pro\isions  were  gi'0\ring  scantv, 
but  their  supply  was  recniited  by  the  shepherds  of 
the  mountains,  wlio  brought  them  bread  and  cheese, 
while  their  lints  sei-ved  them  at  night.  They 
renewed  their  ho.stages  at  every  stage ;  sometimes 
tliey  "caged" — to  use  their  own  phrase — a  Capuchin 
monk,  and  at  other  times  an  influential  landlord, 
but  all  were  treated  with  unifomi  kindness. 

Ha\-ing  crossed  the  Bon  Homme,  which  divides 
the  biusin  of  the  Arve  from  that  of  the  Isdre,  they 
descended,  on  Wednesday,  the  fifth  day  of  their 
march,  into  the  valley  of  the  latter  stream.  They 
had  looked  forward  to  this  stage  of  their  journey 
with  great  misgivings,  for  the  numerous  ]io])ulation 
of  the  Val  I.sfcre  was  known  to  be  well  anned,  and 
decidedly  hostile,  and  might  be  expected  to  ojjpo.se 
their  march,  but  tho  enemy  was  "still  iusastone"  till 
the  poo|)lo  had  pas.sed  over.  They  next  travei-sed 
Mont  Iseran,  and  tho  yet  mora  fonnidable  Mont 
t!enis,  and  finally  descended  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Dora.     It  was   here,   on    Saturday,    the    24tii   of 


'  So  named  by  the  author  of  the  Rentrie,  from  tho 
village  at  its  foot,  but  wliioh  without  doubt,  says  Monas- 
tier  (p.  349),  "  is  either  the  Col  Joli  (7,240  feet  liiRh)  or  tlie 
<-'ol  de  la  Fi-ni)tru,  or  Portetta,  as  it  was  named  to  Mr. 
Brockedon,  who  has  visited  these  countries,  and  followed 
the  same  road  as  the  Vaudois." 


August,  that  they  encountered  for  the  first  time  a 
considerable  body  of  regular  troops. 

As  they  travei"sed  the  valley  they  were  met  by 
a  peasant,  of  whom  they  inquired  whether  they 
could  have  pro^'isions  by  paying  for  them.  "  Come 
on  this  way,"  said  the  man,  in  a  tone  that  had  a 
slight  touch  of  triumph  in  it,  "  you  will  find  all 
that  you  want ;  they  are  preparing  an  excellent 
supper  for  you."-  They  were  led  into  the  defile  of 
Salabertrand,  where  the  Col  d'Albin  closes  in  ujxin 
the  stream  of  the  Dora,  and  before  they  were 
aware  they  found  them.selves  in  presence  of  the 
French  army,  whese  camp-fii-es — for  night  had 
fallen — illumined  far  and  wide  the  opposite  slope. 
Retreat  was  impossible.  The  French  were  2,500  ^ 
strong,  flanked  by  the  garrison  of  Exiles,  and 
suppoi-ted  by  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  armed 
followei-s. 

Under  favour  of  the  darkness,  they  advanced  to 
the  bridge  which  crossed  the  Dora,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  which  the  French  were  encamped.  To  the 
challenge,  "Who  goes  there?"  the  Vaudois  answered, 
"  Friends."  The  instant  reply  shouted  out  was  "  Kill, 
kill!"  followed  by  a  tremendous  fire,  which  was 
kept  up  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  did  no  harm, 
however,  for  Amaud  h;id  bidden  his  soldiers  lie  flat 
on  their  fiices,  and  permit  the  deadly  shower  to  pass 
over  them.  But  now  a  division  of  the  French 
appeared  in  their  i-ear,  thus  ])lacing  them  between 
two  fires.  Some  one  in  the  Vaudois  army,  seeing 
that  all  must  be  risked,  shottted  out,  "Courage  !  tho 
bi-idge  is  won ! "  At  these  words  the  Vaudois 
started  to  their  feet,  nished  across  the  bridge  sword 
in  hand,  and  clearing  it,  they  threw  them.selves 
with  the  iinpetiiosity  of  a  whirlwind  upon  the 
enemy's  entrenchments.  Confounded  by  the  sud- 
denne.ss  of  the  attack,  the  French  could  only  use  the 
butt-ends  of  theii-  muskets  to  parry  the  blows.  The 
fighting  lasted  two  hours,  and  ended  in  the  total 
rout  of  the  French.  Their  leader,  the  Marquis  de 
Larrey,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  rally  his  soldiei-s, 
fled  woundad  to  Brian<;on,  exclaiming,  "  Is  it  pos- 
sil^Ie  that  I  liave  lost  the  battle  and  my  honour?" 

Soon  thereafter  the  moon  rose  and  showed  the 
field  of  battle  to  the  victoi-s.  On  it,  stretched  out 
in  death,  lay  600  French  soldiers,  bosides  otlicoi-s ; 
and  strewn  promiscuously  with  the  fallen,  all  over 
the  field,  were  arms,  military  stoi-es,  and  pro\isions. 
Thus  had  been  suddenly  opened  an  annoury  and 
magazines  to  men  who  stood  much  in  need  both  ot 
weapons  and  of  food.  Having  ani]ily  leplenished 
themselves,  they  collected  what  they  could  not 
carry  away  into  a  heap,   and  set  fire  to  it     The 
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loud  and  multifarious  noises  formed  by  the 
explosions  of  the  gunpowder,  the  sounding  of  the 
trumpets,  and  the  shouting  of  the  captains,  who, 
thro^^-ing  their  caps  in  the  aii-,  exclaimed,  "  Thanks 
be  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  who  hath  given  us  the 
victory,"  echoed  like  the  thunder  of  heaven,  and 
reverberating  from  hill  to  hill,  formed  a  most 
extraordinary  and  exciting  scene,  and  one  that  is 
seldom  witnessed  amid  these  usually  quiet  moun- 
tains. This  gi-eat  victory  cost  the  Waldenses  only 
fifteen  killed  and  twelve  wounded. 

Their  fatigue  was  great,  but  they  feared  to  halt 
on  the  battle-field,  and  so,  rousing  those  who  had 
already  sunk  into  sleep,  they  commenced  climbing 
^  the  lofty  Mont  ScL  The  day  was  breaking  as 
they  gained  the  summit.  It  was  Sunday,  and 
Henri  Ai-naud,  halting  till  all  should  assemble, 
pointed  out  to  them,  just  as  they  were  becoming 
visible  in  the  morning  light,  the  mountain-tops  of 
theii-  own  land.  Welcome  sight  to  their  longing 
eyes  !  Bathed  in  the  radiance  of  the  rising  sun,  it 
seemed  to  them,  as  one  snowj'  peak  began  to  burn 
after  another,  that  the  mountains  were  kindling 
into  joy  at  the  return  of  their  long-absent  sons. 
This  army  of  soldiers  resolved  itself  into  a  congre- 
gation of  worshippers,  and  the  summit  of  ^Slont  Sci 
became  then-  church.  Kneeling  on  the  moimtain- 
top,  the  battle-field  below  them,  and  the  solemn 
and  sacred  peaks  of  the  Col  du  Pis,  the  Col  la 
Vechera,  and  the  glorious  pyramid  of  Monte  Viso 
looking  down  upon  them  in  reverent  silence,  they 
humbled  themselves  before  the  Eternal,  confessing 
their  sins,  and  giving  thanks  for  their  many 
deliverances.  Seldom  has  worship  more  sincere  or 
more  rapt  been  offered  than  that  which  this  day 
ascended  from  this  congregation  of  warrior-woi-shijv 
pers  gathered  under  the  dome-like  vault  that  rose 
over  them. 

Refreshed  by  the  devotions  of  tlie  Sunday,  and 
exhilarated  by  tlie  \'ictory  of  the  day  before,  the 
heroic  band  now  rushed  down  to  take  possession  of 
their  inheritance,  from  which  the  single  Valley  of 
Clusone  only  parted  them.  It  was  three  years  and 
a  half  since  they  had  crossed  the  Alps,  a  crowd  of 
exiles,  worn  to  skeletons  by  sickness  and  confine- 
ment, and  now  they  were  returning  a  mai-shallod 
host,  victorious  over  the  army  of  France,  and  i-eady 
to  encounter  that  of  Piedmont.  They  ti-avei-sed 
the  Clusone,  a  plain  of  about  two  miles  in  width, 
watere<l  by  the  broad,  clear,  blue-tinted  Gemiag- 
nusca,  and  bounded  by  hills,  which  offi-r  to  the  eye 
a  succession  of  teiraces,  clothed  with  the  ricliest 
vines,  mingled  with  the  chestnut  and  the  apple- 
tree.  Tliey  entered  the  narrow  defile  of  Pis,  where 
a   dutttchmcut  of   Piedmontese    soldiem    had    been 


posted  to  guard  the  pass,  but  who  took  flight  at 
the  approach  of  the  Vaudois,  thus  opening  to  them 
the  gate  of  one  of  the  grandest  of  theii-  Valleys, 
San  Martino.  On  the  twelfth  day  after  setting 
out  from  the  shores  of  the  Leman  they  crossed  the 
frontier,  and  stood  once  more  wthin  the  limits  of 
theu-  inlieritance.  When  they  mustered  at  Balsiglia, 
the  fii-st  Vaudois  village  which  they  entered,  in  the 
western  extremity  of  San  Martino,  they  found  that 
fatigue,  desertion,  and  battle  had  reduced  their 
numbere  fi'om  800  to  700. 

Their  first  Sunday  after  theii-  retui-n  was  passed 
at  the  village  of  Prali.  Of  all  their  sanctuaries 
the  chm-ch  of  Pi-ali  alone  remained  standing;  of 
the  others  only  the  ruins  were  to  be  seen.  They 
resolved  to  recommence  this  day  their  ancient 
and  scriptural  woi-ship.  Purging  the  church  of 
its  Popish  ornaments,  one  half  of  the  little  army, 
laying  down  their  arms  at  the  door,  entei-ed 
the  edifice,  while  the  other  half  stood  without, 
the  church  being  too  small  to  contain  them 
all.  Hemi  Ai-naud,  the  soldiei'-pastor,  mounting 
a  table  which  was  placed  in  the  porch,  preached 
to  them.  They  began  their  woi-ship  by  chant- 
ing the  74th  Psalm — "O  God,  why  hast  thou 
cast  us  oflf  for  ever?  Why  doth  thine  anger 
smoke  against  the  sheep  of  thy  pastured"  «fec. 
The  preacher  then  took  as  his  text  the  129th 
Psalm — "  Many  a  time  have  they  afflicted  me  from 
my  youth,  may  Israel  now  say."  The  wonderful 
history  of  his  people  behind  him,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  i-econquest  of  their  land  before  him,  we  can 
imagine  how  thiilling  every  word  of  his  discourse 
must  have  been,  and  how  it  must  have  allied  up 
the  glorious  iichievements  of  their  fathei-s,  provoking 
the  generous  emulation  of  their  sons.  The  worship 
was  closed  by  these  700  warriors  chanting  in  magni- 
ficent chorus  the  psalm  from  which  their  lejider  had 
preached.   So  passed  their  first  Sunday  in  their  land. 

To  many  it  seemed  significant  that  here  the 
returned  exiles  should  spend  their  first  Sunday, 
and  resume  their  s;inctuary  services.  They  ve- 
meml)ered  how  this  same  vilhige  of  Pr.ili  had  been 
the  scene  of  a  homl>le  outrage  at  the  time  of 
their  exodus.  The  Pastor  of  Prali,  M.  Lcidet, 
a  singulaily  pious  man,  had  been  discovered  by 
the  soldiei-8  as  he  was  praying  under  a  i-ock, 
luid  being  dragged  forth,  he  was  tii-st  tortured 
and  nnitilat«d,  and  then  hanged;  his  liust  words 
being,  "  Loi-d  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  It  i« 
surely  approjiriate,  after  the  silence  of  three  yeai« 
and  a  half,  during  which  the  rage  of  the  poi-secutOT 
liad  forbidden  the  pivaohing  of  the  glorious  Gospd, 
that  its  reopening  slujiiM  take  jilace  in  the  pulpit 
of  the  martyr  Lcidet. 
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Cross  the  Col  Julien— Seize  Bobbio — Oath  of  Sibaud— March  to  Villaro— Guerilla  War— Retreat  to  La  Balsiglia— Its 
Strength— Beauty  and  Grandeur  of  San  Martino— Encampment  on  the  Balsiglia— Surrounded— Kepulse  of  the 
Enemy— Depart  for  the  Winter— Ketum  of  French  and  Piedmontese  Army  in  Spring— The  Balsiglia  Stormed— 
Enemy  Driven  Back — Final  Assault  with  Cannon— 'Wonderful  Deliverance  of  the  Vaudois— Overtures  of  Peace. 


The  Vaudois  had  entered  the  land,  but  they  had 
not  yet  got  possession  of  it.  They  were  a  mere 
handful ;  they  would  have  to  face  the  large  and 
well-appointed  army  of  Piedmont,  aidetl  by  the 
French.  But  their  great  leader  to  his  courage 
added  faith.  The  "cloud"  which  liad  guided 
them  over  the  great  mountams,  with  their  snows 
and  abysses,  would  cover  their  camp,  and  lead 
them  forth  to  battle,  and  bring  them  in  with 
victory.  It  was  not  surely  that  they  might  die  in 
the  land,  that  they  had  been  able  to  make  so  mar- 
vellous a  march  back  to  it.  Full  of  these  courageous 
hopes,  the  "  seven  hundred  "  now  addressed  them- 
selves to  their  great  task. 

Tliey  began  to  climb  the  Col  Julien,  which  sepa- 
rates Pi-ali  from  the  fertile  and  central  valley  of 
tlie  Waldenses,  that  of  Lucema.  As  they  toiled 
up  and  were  now  near  the  summit  of  the  pass,  the 
Piedmontese  soldiers,  who  had  been  stationed  there, 
shouted  out,  "Come  on,  ye  Barbets;  we  giiard  the 
pass,  and  there  are  3,000  of  us  !"  They  did  come 
on.  To  force  the  entrenchments  and  put  to  flight 
the  gan-ison  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  In  the 
evacuated  camp  the  Vaudois  found  a  store  of  am- 
munition and  provisions,  which  to  them  wa.s  it 
most  sea.sonable  booty.  Descending  rapidly  the 
sloiKis  and  precipices  of  the  gi'eat  moinitain,  they 
sui-prised  and  took  the  town  of  Bobbio,  which 
nestles  at  its  foot.  Driving  out  the  Popish  inhabi- 
tants to  whom  it  had  been  made  over,  they  took 
posse.ssion  of  their  ancient  dwellings,  and  paused  a 
little  while  to  rest  after  the  march  and  conflict  of 
the  previous  days.  Hei'e  their  second  Sunday 
was  jiassed,  and  public  worehiji  ;igain  celebrated, 
the  congi'cgation  chanting  their  psalm  to  th(;  clash 
of  arms.  On  tlic  da)'  following,  repairing  to  the 
"  Rock  of  Sibaud,"  where  their  fathers  had  pledged 
their  faith  to  God  and  to  one  another,  they  renewed 
on  the  same  sacred  spot  their  ancient  oath,  swear- 
ing with  upliftwl  hands  to  abide  steadfa-stly  in  the 
profession  of  the  Gospel,  to  stand  by  one  another, 
and  never  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had  re- 
established themselves  and  their  brethi-en  in  those 
Vallej-s,  which  they  believe<l  had  as   really  been 


given  to  them  by  the  God  of  heaven,  as  Palestine 
had  been  to  the  Jews. 

Tlieir  next  mai-ch  was  to  A^illaro,  which  is 
sitiuited  half-way  between  Bobbio  at  the  head  and 
La  Torre  at  the  entrance  of  the  vallc}-.  This  town 
they  stormed  and  took,  driving  away  the  new 
inhabitants.  But  here  their  career  of  conquest  was 
suddenly  checked.  Tlie  ne.xt  day  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment of  regidar  troops  coming  up,  the  Vaudois 
were  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  Villaro, 
and  falling  back  on  Bobbio.'  This  patriot  ann)' 
now  Vjecame  parted  into  two  bands,  and  for  many 
weeks  had  to  wage  a  sort  of  guerilla  war  on  the 
mountains.  France  on  the  one  side,  and  Piedmont 
on  the  other,  poured  in  soldiers,  in  the  hope  of 
extei-minating  this  handful  of  warriore.  The  priva- 
tions and  hardships  which  they  endured  were  as 
gi-eat  as  the  victories  which  they  won  in  their  daily 
skii-mishes  were  marvellous.  But  thoiigh  always 
conquering,  their  ranks  were  raitidly  thinning. 
^Vhat  though  a  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  slain 
for  one  Waldensian  who  fell  ?  The  Piedmontese 
could  recruit  their  mimbere,  the  Vaudois  could 
not  add  to  theirs.  They  had  now  neither  ammuni- 
tion nor  provisions,  save  what  they  took  from  their 
enemies ;  and,  to  add  to  their  perplexities,  -winter 
was  near,  wliich  would  bury  their  mountains 
beneath  its  snows,  and  leave  them  without  food  or 
shelter.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was 
idtimately  resolved  to  repair  to  the  Valley  of 
Martino,  and  entrench  themselves  on  Ija  Balsiglia. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  heroic  stand  of  the 
returned  exiles.  But  first  let  us  sketch  the  nattnal 
strength  and  gi-andeur  of  the  spot  on  which  that 
stand  wtus  made.  The  Balsiglia  is  situated  at  the 
western  extremity  of  San  Martino,  which  in  point 
of  gi-andeur  yields  to  few  things  in  the  Waldensian 
Al])s.  It  is  some  five  miles  long  by  aboiit  two  in 
width,  having  as  its  floor  the  richest  mp;ulow-land  ; 
and  for  walls,  mountiins  superbly  h\uig  with  ter- 
races, overflowing  with  flower  and  fruitage,  and 
rampartetl    atop  with  splintered    clilfs   and   diuk 
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It  is  closed  at  the  western  extremity  by 
the  naked  face  of  a  perpendicular  mountain,  down 
which  the  Germagnasca  is  seen  to  dash  in  a  flood  of 
silver.  The  meadows  and  woods  that  clothe  the 
bosom  of  the  valley  are  seamed  by  a  broad  line  of 
white,  formed  by  the  torrent,  the  bed  of  which  is 
strewn  -svith  so  many  rocks  that  it  looks  a  con- 
tinuous river  of  foam. 

Than  the  elothuia;  of  the  mountains  that  form  the 


part,  with  their  over-arching  branches,  the  bright 
sunlight.  Higher  up  are  fields  of  maize  and 
forests  of  chestnut ;  and  higher  still  is  seen  the 
rock-lo\dng  bu-ch,  with  its  silvery  stem  and  graceful 
tresses.  Along  the  splintered  rocks  a-top  runs  a 
bristling  line  of  lii'S,  forming  a  mighty  chevaiix-de- 
frise. 

Toward  the  head  of  the  valley,  near  the  vast  per- 
pendicular  cliff  already   mentioned,    which   shuts 
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bounding  walls  of  this  valley  nothing  could  be  finer. 
On  the  right,  as  one  advances  up  it,  lises  a  succession 
of  ton-aced  ^-incyards,  finely  diversified  witli  corn- 
fields and  massy  knolls  of  rock,  which  rise  cro^^•ned 
with  cottages  or  hamlets,  looking  out  from  amid 
their  rich  embowerings  of  chestnut  and  apple-tree. 
Above  this  fruit-bearing  zone  are  the  gi-assy 
uplands,  the  resort  of  liordsmen,  whicli  in  their  tuni 
give  place  to  the  rocky  ridges  that  ri.se  in  wavy 
and  sen-ated  lines,  and  run  ofl'  to  the  higher  sum- 
iiiita,  which  recede  into  the  clouds. 

On  the  left  the  mountain-wall  is  more  st<'pp,  but 
equally  rich  in  its  clothing.  Swathing  its  foot  is  a 
caqieting  of  delicious  sward.     Trees,  vast  of  giitli, 


it  in  on  the  west,  is  seen  a  glorious  assemblage  of 
mountains.  One  mighty  cone  uplifts  itself  above 
and  bcliind  another  mighty  cone,  till  the  last  iiud  i 
highest  buries  its  top  in  the  rolling  masses  of  cloud, 
which  !U'e  seen  usually  hanging  like  a  eanoi)y  above 
this  j)art  of  the  valley.  These  noble  aiynilUii^ 
four  in  number,  rise  feathery  %vith  tire,  and  ren 
one  of  the  fretted  pinnacles  of  some  colossal  cath 
dral.  This  is  La  Balsiglia.  It  was  on  the  terra 
of  this  mountiiin  that  Henri  Arnaud,  with 
patriot-warriors,  jiitched  his  camp,  amid  tlie  da 
tempests  of  wiutoi-,  and  the  yet  darker  tempests  of 
a  furious  and  armed  bigotry.  The  Balsiglia  shoots 
its  gigantic   pyramids  heavenward,  as  if  proudly 
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conscious  of  having  once  been  the  resting-place  of 
the  Vaudois  ark.  It  is  no  castle  of  man's  erecting; 
it  had  for  its  builder  the  Aliuighty  Ai-chitect  him- 
self. 

It  only  remains,  in  order  to  complete  this  pic- 
tuie  of  a  spot  so  famous  in  the  wars  of  conscience 
and  liberty,  to  say  that  behind  the  Balsiglia  on  the 
west  rises  the  lofty  Col  du  Pis.  It  is  rare  that  this 
mountain  permits  to  the  s])ectator  a  view  of  his  full 


Steep  and  smooth  as  escarped  fortress,  it  is  unscalable 
on  every  side  save  that  on  which  a  stream  rushes 
past  from  the  mountains.  The  skill  of  Ainaud 
enabled  him  to  add  to  the  natural  strength  of  the 
Vaudois  position,  the  defences  of  art.  They  en- 
closed themselves  within  eai'then  walls  and  ditches ; 
they  erected  covered  ways ;  they  dug  out  some 
four-score  cellars  m  the  rock,  to  hold  provisions, 
and  they  built  huts  as  temporary  barracks.      Three 
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Stature,  for  his  dark  sides  run  up  and  bury  them- 
selves in  the  clouds.  Face  to  face  with  the  Col  du 
Pis,  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  the  yet 
loftier  Mont  Guinevert,  with,  most  commonly,  a 
veil  of  cloud  around  him,  as  if  he  too  were  unwill- 
;  to  jiermit  to  the  eye  of  visitor  a  sight  of  his 
stately  proportions.  Thus  do  these  two  Alps,  like 
twin  giants,  guard  this  ftimous  valley. 

It  was  on  the  lower  ten-ace  of  this  pyramidal 
mountain,  the  Balsiglia,  that  Henri  Arnaud — 
lis  araiy  now,  alas !  reduced  to  400 — sat  down. 
Viewed  from  the  level  of  the  valley,  the  peak 
cms  to  terminate  in  a  point,  but  on  ascend- 
uig  tlie  top  expands  into  a  level  grassy  plateau, 
95 — VOL.  II. 


sprmgs  that  gushed  out  of  the  rock  supplied  them 
wth  water.  They  constructed  similar  entrench- 
ments on  each  of  the  thi'ee  peaks  that  rose  above 
them,  so  that  If  the  fii-st  was  tuken  they  could 
iiscend  to  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  fourth.  On 
the  loftiest  summit  of  the  Balsiglia,  which  com- 
manded the  entii-e  valley,  they  placed  a  sentinel,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

Only  three  days  elapsed  till  four  battalions  of 
the  French  army  arrived,  and  enclosed  the  Balsiglia 
on  every  side.  On  the  29th  of  October,  an  assault 
was  made  on  the  Vaudois  position,  which  was  re- 
jjulsed  with  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
loss  of  not  ono  man  to  the  defenders.     The  suowa 
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of  early  winter  liad  begun  to  fall,  and  tlie  Frencli 
general  thought  it  best  to  postpone  the  task  of 
captiuiug  the  BalsigUa  till  spring.  Destroying  aU 
the  com  which  the  Vaiidois  had  collected  and 
stored  in  the  -s-illages,  he  began  his  retreat  from 
San  Mai'tino,  and,  taking  laconic  farewell  of  the 
Waldenses,  he  bade  them  have  patience  tUl  Eastei', 
when  he  would  agaia  jxay  them  a  visit.' 

All  thi-ough  the  -vvinter  of  1689—90,  the  Vau- 
dois  remained  in  then-  mountain  fortress,  resting 
after  the  marches,  battles,  and  sieges  of  the  previous 
mouths,  and  preparing  for  the  promised  retui'n 
of  the  French.  Where  Hemi  Arnaud  had  pitched 
liis  camp,  there  had  he  also  raised  his  altar,  and  if 
from  that  mountain-top  was  pealed  forth  the  shout 
of  battle,  from  it  ascended  also,  morning  and  night, 
the  prayer  and  the  psalm.  Besides  the  daily  devo- 
tions, Henri  Ai-naud  preached  two  sermons  weekly, 
one  on  Simday  and  another  on  Thureday.  At  stated 
times  he  administered  th6  Lord's  Supper.  Nor 
wa-s  the  commissariat  overlooked.  Foraging  paities 
brought  in  wine,  chestnuts,  apples,  and  other  fruits, 
which  the  autumn,  now  far  advanced,  had  fuUy 
ripened.  A  strong  detachment  made  an  incui-sion 
into  the  French  valleys  of  Pragelas  and  Queji-as, 
and  returned  with  salt,  butter,  some  hundred  head  of 
sheej),  and  a  few  oxen.  The  enemy,  before  depart- 
ing, had  destroyed  their  stock  of  grain,  and  as  the 
fields  were  long  since  reaped,  the}-  despau-'ed  of  being 
able  to  repair  their  loss.  And  yet  bread  to  last 
them  all  the  \\-inter  through  had  been  provided,  in 
a  way  so  marvellous  as  to  con^-ince  them  that  He 
who  feeds  the  fowls  of  the  air  was  caring  for  them. 
Ample  magazines  of  grain  lay  aU  ai'ound  their 
encamjiment,  although  mikno%vn  as  yet  to  them. 
The  snow  that  year  began  to  fall  earlier  than  usual, 
and  it  covered  up  the  ripened  corn,  which  the 
Popish  inhabitants  had  not  time  to  cut  when  the 
approach  of  the  Vaudois  compelled  them  to  flee. 
From  this  unexpected  stoi-e-house  the  garrison  drew 
as  they  had  need.  Little  did  the  Popish  peasantry, 
when  they  sowed  the  seed  in  spring,  di-eam  that 
Vaudois  hands  would  reap  the  harvest. 

Com  had  been  provided  for  them,  and,  to  Vau- 
dois eyes,  pro^•ided  almost  as  mii-aculously  as  was 
tlie  manna  for  the  Israelites,  but  where  were  they 
to  find  the  means  of  giinding  it  into  meal  ?  At 
almost  the  foot  of  the  Balsiglia,  on  the  stream  of 
the  Gcrmagna-sca,  is  a  little  mill.  The  owner,  M. 
Tron-Poulat,  three  years  before,  when  going  forth 
into  exile  with  his  brethren,  threw  the  mill-stone 
into  the  river ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  it  may  yet  be 
needed."     It  was  needed  now,  and  seai'ch  beuig 
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made  for  it,  it  was  discovered,  drawn  out  of  the 
stream,  and  the  mill  set  a-working.  There  was 
another  and  more  distant  mill  at  the  entrance  of 
the  valley,  to  which  the  garrison  had  recoiu'se  when 
the  immediate  precincts  of  the  Balsiglia  were  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy,  and  the  nearer  mill  was  not 
available.  Both  mills  exist  to  this  day,  then-  roo& 
of  brown  slate  may  be  seen  by  the  visitor,  peeiing 
up  through  the  luxuriant  foUage  of  the  vaUey,  the 
wheel  motionless,  it  may  be,  and  the  toiTent  which 
tumed  it  shooting  idly  past  in  a  volley  of  spray. 

With  the  retiu-n  of  spring,  the  army  of  Fi-ance 
and  Piedmont  reappeared.  The  Balsiglia  was  now 
completely  invested,  the  combined  force  amounting 
to  22,000"in  all— 10,000  French  and  12,000  Pied- 
montese.  The  troops  were  commanded  by  the 
celebrated  De  Catinat,  lieutenant-general  of  the 
armies  of  France.  The  "  fom*  huncked  "  Waldenses 
looked  down  from  their  "  camp  of  rock"  on  the 
valley  beneath  them,  and  saw  it  glittering  with 
steel  by  day,  and  shining  with  camp-tires  by  night. 
Catmat  never  doubted  that  a  single  day's  fighting 
would  enable  him  to  capture  the  place ;  and  that 
the  victory,  which  he  looked  upon  as  ah'eady  won, 
might  be  duly  celebrated,  he  ordered  four  himdred 
ropes  to  be  sent  along  with  the  armj',  in  order  to 
hang  at  once  the  foiu-  hundred  Waldenses ;  and 
he  had  commanded  the  inhabitants  of  Pinerolo  to 
jjrepare  fenx-de-joie  to  grace  his  return  from  the 
campaign.  The  head-quai-ters  of  the  French  were 
at  Great  Passet — so  called  in  contradistinction 
to  Little  Passet,  situated  a  mile  lower  in  the 
valley.  Great  Passet  coimts  some  thu-ty  roofs, 
and  is  placed  on  an  immense  ledge  of  ixjck  that 
juts  out  from  the  foot  of  Mont  Guinevert,  some 
800  feet  above  the  stream,  and  right  opposite  the 
Balsiglia.'  On  the  flanks  of  this  rocky  ledge  are 
still  to  be  seen  tlie  ruts  worn  by  the  cannon  and 
baggage-waggons  of  the  French  army.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  tliat  these  marks  are  the  memorials  of 
the  siege,  for  no  other  wheeled  vehicles  ever  were 
in  these  mountains." 

Having  reconnoitred,  Catinat  ordered  the  assault 
(1st  May,  1690).  Only  on  tliat  side  of  Balsiglia, 
where  a  stream  trickles  down  from  the  mountains, 


-  The  Author  was  conduoted  over  the  p-ound,  and  had 
all  the  memorials  of  the  sieije  pointed  out  to  liim  by  two 
most  trustworthy  and  intelligent  guides— M.  Turin,  then 
Pastor  of  Mucel,  whoso  ancestors  lind  figured  in  the 
"Glorious  K<>turn  ; "  and  the  late  M.  Tron,  Syndic  of  the 
Commune.  Tlie  ancestors  of  JI.  Tron  had  returned  «-ith 
Henri  Arnaud,  and  recovered  their  lands  in  the  Valley  of 
San  Martino,  and  here  had  the  family  of  JI.  Tron  lived 
ever  since,  and  the  precise  spots  where  the  more  memo- 
rable events  of  the  war  had  taken  placo  had  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son. 
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and  which  oflFere  a  gi-adual  slope,  instead  of  a  wall  of 
rock  as  everj'^vhere  else,  could  the  attack  be  made 
with  any  chance  of  success.  But  this  point  Henri 
Arnaud  had  taken  care  to  fortify  with  strong  pali- 
sades. Five  hundred  picked  men,  supported  by 
seven  thousand  musketeei-s,  advanced  to  storm  the 
forti-ess. '  They  rushed  foi'ward  with  ardour  :  they 
threw  themselves  upon  the  palisades ;  but  they 
found  it  impossible  to  tear  them  down,  formed  as 
they  were  of  gieat  trunks,  fastened  by  mighty 
bouldera.  Massed  behind  the  defence  were  the 
Vaudois,  the  younger  men  loading  the  muskets, 
and  the  veterans  taking  steady  aim,  w-hile  the  be- 
siegere  were  falling  in  dozens  at  every  volley.  The 
assailants  beginning  to  waver,  the  Waldensians 
made  a  fierce  sally,  sword  in  hand,  and  cut  in  pieces 
those  whom  the  musket  had  spared.  Of  the  five 
hundred  picked  soldiers  only  some  score  lived  to 
rejoin  the  main  body,  which  had  been  spectators 
from  the  valley  of  their  total  rout.  Incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  we  are  nevertheless  assured  of  it 
as  a  fact,  that  not  a  Vaudois  was  killed  or  wounded  : 
not  a  bullet  had  touched  one  of  them.  The  fire- 
works which  Catinat  had  been  so  pro\'ident  as  to 
bid  the  men  of  Pinerolo  get  ready  to  celebrate  his 
victoiy,  wei-e  not  needed  that  night. 

Despairing  of  reducing  the  fortress  by  other 
means,  the  French  now  brought  up  cannon,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  14th  of  May  that  all  was  ready, 
and  that  the  last  and  grand  assault  was  made. 
Across  the  ra\ine  in  which  the  conflict  we  have 
just  described  took  place,  an  immense  knoll  juts 
out,  at  an  equal  level  with  the  lower  entrench- 
ments of  the  Waldeii-ses.  To  this  rock  the  camions 
were  hoLsted  up  to  play  upon  the  fortress.-  Never 
before  had  the  sound  of  artillery  shaken  the  rocks 
of  San  Martino.  It  was  the  morning  of  Whit- 
Sunday,  and  the  Waldenses  were  preparing  to  cele- 
brate the  Lord's  Supper,  when  the  first  boom  from 
the  enemy's  battery  broke  ujwn  their  ear.^  All  day 
the  cannonading  continued,  and  its  dreadful  noises, 
re-echoed  from  rock  to  rock,  and  rolled  upwards  to 
the  summits  of  the  Col  du  Pis  and  the  ^lont 
Guinevert,  were  still  further  heightened  by  the 
thousands  of  musketeei-s  who  were  stationed  all 
round  the  Balsiglia.  When  night  closed  in  the 
ramparts  of  the  Waldenses  were  in  i-uins,  and  it 
was  seen  that  it  would  not  be  possible  longci-  to 
maintaui  the  defence.    What  was  to  be  done  1    The 


'  Monastier,  pp.  369,  370. 

-  Cannon-balls  are  occasionally  picked  up  in  thu  neigh- 
bonrhocl  of  the  Balsiglia.  In  \i'>~  the  Author  was  shown 
one  in  the  Presbyt.'ro  of  Pomaretto,  which  had  been  dug 
up  a  little  before. 

■*  Monastier,  p.  371. 


cannonading   had  ceased  for  the  moment,  but  as- 
suredly the  dawn  would  see  the  attack  renewed. 

Never  before  had  destruction  appeared  to  impend 
so  inevitably  over  the  Vaudois.  To  remain  where 
they  were  was  certain  death,  yet  whither  could  they 
flee?  Behind  them  rose  the  unscalable  precipices 
of  the  Col  du  Pis,  and  beneath  them  lay  the  valley 
swarming  with  foes.  If  they  should  wait  till  the 
morning  broke  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  the 
enemy  ^^^thout  being  seen ;  and  even  now,  although 
it  was  night,  the  numerous  camp-fires  that  blazed 
beneath  them  made  it  almost  as  bright  as  day.  But 
the  hour  of  their  extremity  was  the  time  of  God's 
opportunity.  Often  before  it  had  been  seen  to  be 
so,  but  perhaps  never  so  strikingly  as  now.  While 
they  looked  this  way  and  that  way,  but  could  dis- 
cover no  escape  from  the  net  that  enclosed  them, 
the  mist  began  to  gather  on  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  around  them.  They  knew  the  old 
mantle  that  was  wont  to  be  cast  around  their 
fathei-s  in  the  hour  of  peril.  It  crept  lower  and 
yet  lower  on  the  great  mountains.  Now  it  touched 
the  supreme  peak  of  the  Balsiglia. 

Will  it  mock  theii-  hopes  ?  Will  it  only  touch, 
but  not  cover  their  mountain  camp  ?  Again  it  is 
in  motion  ;  downward  roll  its  white  fleecy  billows, 
and  now  it  hangs  in  sheltering  folds  around  the 
war-battered  fortress  and  its  handful  of  heroic 
defendei-s.  They  dared  not  as  yet  attempt  escape, 
for  still  the  watch-fires  burned  brightly  in  the 
valley.  But  it  was  only  for  a  few  minutes  longer. 
The  mist  kept  its  downward  coui-se,  and  now  all 
was  dark.  A  Tartarean  gloom  filled  the  gorge  of 
San  Martino. 

At  this  moment,  as  the  ganison  stood  mute,  pon- 
dering whereunto  these  things  would  grow.  Captain 
Poulat,  a  native  of  these  parts,  broke  silence.  He 
bade  them  be  of  good  courage,  for  he  knew  the 
paths,  and  would  conduct  them  past  the  French 
and  Piedmontese  lines,  by  a  track  known  only  to 
himself  Crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees, 
and  jiassing  close  to  the  French  sentinels,  yet  hid- 
den from  them  by  the  mist,  they  descendcil  frightful 
precipices,  and  made  their  escape.  "  He  who  has 
not  seen  such  paths,"  says  Arnaud  in  his  Bcntric 
Gloricuse.  "  cannot  conceive  tlie  danger  of  them, 
and  will  be  inclined  to  consider  my  account  of  the 
march  a  mere  fiction.  But  it  is  strictly  tnie ;  and 
I  naust  add,  the  place  is  so  frightful  that  even  some 
of  the  Vaudois  themselves  wei-e  terror-struck  when 
they  saw  by  daylight  the  nature  of  the  spot  they 
had  passed  in  the  dark."  When  the  day  broke, 
eveiT  eye  in  the  plain  below  was  tumetl  to  the 
Balsiglia.  That  day  the  four  lumdred  ropes  wliich 
Catinat  had  brought  with  him  were  to  be  put  in 
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i-equisition,  and  the  feux-de-joie  so  long  pre- 
pared were  to  be  lighted  at  Pinerolo.  WTiat  -was 
their  amazement  to  find  the  Balsiglia  abandoned ! 
The  Yaiidois  had  escaped  and  -were  gone,  and  might 
be  seen  upon  the  distant  mountains,  climbuig  the 
snow-s,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  their  would-be  aiptors. 
Well  might  they  sing — 

"  Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowlers. 
The  snare  is  broten,  and  we  are  escaped." 

There  followed  several  days,  dming  which  they 
wandei-ed  from  hill  to  hill,  or  lay  hid  in  woods, 
suffering  gi-eat  privations,  and  encountering  nume- 
roiis  perils.  At  last  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Pi-a  del  Tor.  To  their-  amazement  and  joy,  on 
'  ani\-ing  at  this  celebrated  and  hallowed  spot,  they 
found  deputies  from  their  piince,  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  waiting  them  with  an  ovei-ture  of  peace. 
The  Yaudois  were  as  men  that  di-eamed.  An  over- 
tm-e  of  peace  !  How  was  this  ?  A  coalition,  in- 
cluding Germany,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and 
Spain,  had  been  formed  to  check  the  ambition  of 
Fi-ance,  and   thi-ee   days   had    been   given  Yictor 


Amadeus  to  say  to  which  side  he  would  join 
himself — the  Leaguers  or  Louis  XIV.  He  re- 
solved to  bi-eak  with  Louis  and  take  jiart  with 
the  coalition.  In  this  case,  to  whom  could  he  so 
well  commit  the  kej-s  of  the  Aljw  as  to  his  trusty 
Yaudois  ]  Hence  the  overture  that  met  them  in 
the  Pi-a  del  Tor.  Ever  ready  to  rally  round  the 
thi-one  of  their  prince  the  moment  the  hand  of 
persecution  was  withdrawn,  the  Yaudois  closed  with 
the  peace  offered  them.  Their  to-wns  and  lands 
were  restored  :  theii'  churches  were  reopened  for 
Protestant  worship  :  theii-  brethren  still  in  piison 
at  Tuiin  were  Ubei-ated,  and  the  colonists  of  their 
covmtrymen  in  Gfennany  had  passports  to  return 
to  their-  homes ;  and  thus,  after  a  di-eary  int€r»-al 
of  thi-ee  and  a  half  yeai-s,  the  Yalleys  were  again 
peopled  with  their  ancient  race,  and  resounded 
with  their  ancient  songs.  So  closed  that  famous 
jicriod  of  theii-  history,  which,  in  i-espect  of  the 
wondei-s,  we  might  say  the  mii-acles  that  attended 
it,  we  can  compare  only  to  the  march  of  the  chosen 
jieople  through  the  wilderness  to  the  Laud  of 
Promise. 


CHAPTER  XYL 

CONDITION"    OF   THE    WALDEXSES    FROM    1690.  i 

Annoyances— Burdens— Foreign  Contributions— French  Eevolution— Spiritual  Revivals- Felii  Neff— Dr.  Gilly— 
General  Beckwith— Oppressed  Condition  previous  to  1840— Edict  of  Carlo  Alberto— Freedom  of  Conscience— 
The  Vaudois  Church,  the  Door  by  which  Beligious  Liberty  Entered  Italy— Their  Lamp  Kindled  at  Borne. 


■With  this  second  planting  of  the  Yaudois  in  theii- 
Yalleys,  the  jjeriod  of  theii-  great  i)ei-secutions  may 
be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end.  Theii-  security 
was  not  complete,  nor  theii-  measure  of  liberty 
entire.  They  were  still  subject  to  iietty  oppre,s- 
sions;  enemies  were  never  wanting  to  whisjier 
things  to  theii-  prejudice  ;  little  parties  of  Jesuits 
■would  from  time  to  time  apjxsir  in  their  Yalleys, 
the  forerunners,  as  they  commonly  found  them,  of 
some  new  and  liostile  edict ;  they  live<l  in  continual 
apprelieusion  of  having  the  few  privileges  which  liad 
been  concede<l  to  tliem  swept  away  ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion they  weiv  actually  threatened  witli  a  second 
expatriation.  Tliey  knew,  moreover,  tliat  Rome, 
the  i*al  author  of  all  their  cahunities  and  woes,  still 
meditated  their  exteiiuination,  and  tliat  she  had 
entei-ed  a  formal  protest  against  theii-  re-habilitji- 
tion,  and  given  the  duke  distinctly  to  undei-stand 
that  to  be  the  friend  of  the  Yaudois  was  to  bo  the 


enemy  of  the  Poj^e.'  Nevertheless,  their  condition 
wa-s  tolerable  comi>ared  with  the  frightful  temjiests 
wliich  had  darkened  theii-  skj-  in  previous  eras. 

The  Waldenses  had  everj-thing  to  begin  anew. 
Their  nurabei-s  were  thinned ;  tlicy  were  Viowed 
down  by  {wverty ;  but  they  had  vast  recujienitive 
lK)wer;  and  their  brethren  in  England  iuul  Ger- 
many hastened  to  aid  them  in  reorganising  tlicir 
Cliureh,  and  bringing  once  more  into  play  that 
whole  civil  and  ecclesiastical  economy  which  the 
'•  exile  ■'  had  so  nidely  broken  in  pieces.  William 
JII.  of  England  incorpoi-ateil  a  Vaudois  regiment 
at  liis  own  ex}>ense,  which  he  placeil  at  the  service 
of  the  duke,  and  to  this  i-egiment  it  was  mainly 


'  Monostier,  p.  389.  The  Pope,  Innocont  XII.,  declared 
(19th  Auirust.  XeSH)  the  edict  of  the  duke  ro-establishinff 
the  Vaudoi.s  null  and  void,  and  enjoined  his  inquisitors 
to  pay  no  attention  to  it  in  their  pursuit  of  tho  heretics. 
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owing  that  the  duke  was  not  utterly  overwhelmed 
in  liis  wai-s  with  his  fomier  ally,  Louis  XIV.  At 
one  point  of  the  campaign,  when  hard  pressed, 
Victor  Amadeus  had  to  sue  for  the  protection  of 
the  Vaudois,  on  almost  the  very  spot  where  the 
deputies  of  Gianavello  had  sued  to  him  for  peace, 
but  had  sued  in  vain. 

In  1692  there  were  twelve  churches  in  the 
Valleys ;  but  the  people  were  unable  to  maintain  a 
pivstor  to  each.  They  were  gi'ound  down  by  mili- 
taiy  imposts.  Moreover,  a  peremptory  demand 
was  made  upon  them  for  payment  of  the  aiTears  of 
taxes  which  had  accrued  in  respect  of  their  lands 
(luring  the  three  years  they  had  been  absent, 
and  when  to  them  there  was  neither  seed-time 
nor  han-est.  Anything  more  e.xtortionate  could 
not  be  imagined.  In  their  extremity,  Maiy  of 
England,  the  comsort  of  William  III.,  gianted 
them  a  ■'  Royal  Subsidy,"  to  provide  pastors  and 
schoolmasters,  and  this  gi'ant  was  increased  with 
the  increased  number  of  parishes,  till  it  reached  the 
annual  sum  of  .£550.  A  collection  which  was 
made  in  Great  Biitain  at  a  subsequent  period 
(1770)  permitted  an  augmentation  of  the  salaries 
of  the  pa.stors.  This  latter  fund  bore  the  name  of 
the  "  National  Subsidy,"  to  di-stinguish  it  from  the 
former,  the  "  Royal  Subsidy."  The  States-General 
of  Holland  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  English 
sovereign,  and  made  collections  for  salaiies  to 
schoolmasters,  gi-atuities  to  superannuated  pastors, 
and  for  the  founding  of  a  Latin  .school.  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  state  that  the  Protestant  cantons  of 
Switzerland  appropriated  bur.saries  to  students  from 
the  Valleys  at  their  academies — one  at  Basle,  five 
at  Lausanne,  and  two  at  Geneva.^ 

The  policy  of  the  Coui-t  of  Tuiin  towards  the 
Waldenses  changed  with  the  shiftings  in  the  gi-eat 
current  of  European  politics.  At  one  unfavour- 
able moment,  when  the  influence  of  the  Vatican 
was  in  the  ascendant,  Henri  A  maud,  who  had  so 
glorio\isly  led  back  the  Israel  of  the  Alps  to  their 
ancient  inheritance,  was  banished  from  the  Valleys, 
along  with  othen?,  his  companions  iir  patriotism 
and  virtue,  as  now  in  exile.  England,  through 
William,  sought  to  draw  the  hero  to  her  own  shore, 
l)ut  Amaud  retired  to  Schoenberg,  where  lie  spent 
his  last  yeai-s  in  the  humble  and  most  affectionate 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  pastor  among  his 
expatriated  countiymen,  whose  steps  lie  guided  to 
the  heavenly  abodes,  as  he  had  done  those  of  their 
brethren  to  their  earthly  land.  He  died  in  1721, 
at  the  age  of  four-score  years. 

The  century  pa.ssed  without  any  very  noticeablo 

•  Muston,  rii.  220,  221.    Monastier,  pp.  388,  389. 


event.  The  spiritual  condition  of  the  Vaudois 
languished.  The  year  1789  brought  with  it 
astounding  changes.  The  French  Revolution  i-ung 
out  the  knell  of  the  old  times,  and  inti-oduced, 
amidst  those  earthquake-shocks  that  convulsed 
nations,  and  laid  thrones  and  altars  prostrate,  a 
new  political  age.  The  Vaudois  once  again  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  France.  There  followed  an 
enlargement  of  their  civil  rights,  and  an  ameliora- 
tion of  their  social  condition  ;  but,  unhappily,  with 
the  fi-iendship  of  France  came  the  poison  of  it.s 
literature,  and  Voltaii-ianism  threatened  to  inflict 
more  deadly  injuiy  on  the  Church  of  the  Alps  than 
all  the  persecutions  of  the  previous  centuries.  At 
the  Restoration  the  Waldenses  were  given  back  to 
their  former  sovereign,  and  \^'ith  their  return  to  the 
House  of  Savoy  they  retiu-ned  to  their  ancient 
restrictions,  though  the  hand  of  bloody  persecution 
could  no  more  be  stretched  out. 

The  time  was  now  dra^^•ing  near  when  this 
venerable  people  was  to  obtain  a  final  emancipation. 
That  gi-eat  deUverauce  rose  on  them,  as  day  rLse.s 
on  the  earth,  by  slow  stages.  The  visit  paid  them 
by  the  apostolic  Felix  Neft",  in  1808,  was  the  first 
daAvning  of  their  new  day.  With  him  a  breath 
from  heaven,  it  was  felt,  had  passed  over  the  dry 
bones.  The  next  stage  in  their  resim-ection  was 
the  ^^sit  of  Dr.  William  Stephen  Gilly,  in  1828. 
He  cherished,  he  tells  us,  the  conviction  that  "  this 
Ls  the  spot  from  which  it  is  likely  that  the  great 
Sower  ^vill  again  ca,st  his  seed,  when  it  shall  please 
him  to  permit  the  pure  Church  of  Christ  to  resume 
her  seat  in  those  Italian  States  from  which  Ponti- 
fical intrigues  have  dislodged  her."-  The  result 
of  Dr.  Gilly's  \dsit  was  the  erection  of  a  college 
at  La  Ton-e,  for  the  insti-uction  of  youth  and  the 
training  of  ministers,  and  an  hospital  for  the  sick  ; 
besides  awakening  great  i:iterest  on  their  behalf 
in  England.^ 

After  Dr.  Gilly  there  stood  up  another  to  be- 
friend the  Waldenses,  and  pi-epare  them  for  their 
coming  day  of  deliverance.  The  career  of  General 
Beckwith  is  invested  with  a  romance  not  unlike 
that  which  belongs  to  the  life  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 
Beckwith  was  a  young  soldier,  and  as  brave,  and 
chivalrous,  and  ambitious  of  gloiy  as  Loyola. 
Ho  had  passed  unhurt  through  battle  and  siege. 
He  fought  at  Waterloo  till  tlie  enemy  was  in  full 


-  Il'a!Jciisi'nii  researches,  by  William  Stephon  Gilly, 
M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Durham;   p.  158;  Lond.,  1831. 

^  So  deep  was  the  previous  ignorance  respecting  this 
people,  that  Sharon  Turner,  speaking  of  the  Waldenses 
in  his  History  of  England,  placed  them  on  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  Leman,  confounding  the  Valleys  of  the 
Vaudois  with  the  Canton  de  Vaud. 
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retreat,  and  the  sun  was  going  down.  But  a  flying 
soldier  discharged  his  musket  at  a  venture,  and  the 
leg  of  the  young  officer  was  hopelessly  shattered  by 
the  bullet.  Beekwdth,  like  Loyola,  passed  months 
upon  a  bed  of  pain,  during  which  he  drew  forth 
from  his  portmanteau  his  neglected  Bible,  and 
began  to  read  and  study  it.  He  had  lain  down, 
like  Loyola,  a  knight  of  the  sword,  and  like  him  he 
rose  up  a  knight  of  the  Cross,  but  in  a  truer  sense. 
One   day  in    1827   he   paid  a   visit   to  Apsley 


specially  inculcated  upon  them  that  the  field  was 
wider  than  their  Valle3's ;  and  that  they  would 
one  day  be  called  to  arise  and  to  walk  through 
Italy,  in  the  length  of  it  and  in  the  breadth  of 
it.  He  was  their  advocate  at  the  Court  of  Turin ; 
and  when  he  had  obtained  for  them  the  posses- 
sion of  a  burying-gi'ound  outside  their  Valleys,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Now  they  have  got  infeftment  of 
Piedmont,  as  the  patriarchs  did  of  Canaan,  aud 
soon  all  the  land  will  be  theirs." ' 


VIEW  OF  THE   TOMB   OF   GENERAL    BECKWITH. 


House,  and  while  he  waited  for  the  duke,  he  took 
up  a  volume  wliich  was  lying  on  the  table.  It 
wa.s  Dr.  Gilly's  narrative  of  his  \'isit  to  the  Wal- 
denses.  Beckwith  felt  himself  dra^vn  irresistibly 
to  a  people  with  whose  wonderful  history  this  book 
made  him  acquainted  for  the  first  time.  From 
th.it  liour  his  life  was  consecrated  to  them.  He 
li\od  among  them  as  a  father— as  a  king.  He 
devoted  his  fortune  to  them.  He  built  .schools, 
and  cliurches,  and  parsonages.  He  provided  im- 
proved school-books,  and  suggested  better  modes 
of  teaching.  He  strove  above  all  things  to  quicken 
their  spiiitual  life.  He  taught  them  how  to  re- 
spond to   the   exigencies  of  modem   times.       He 


But  despite  the  eflbrts  of  Gilly  aud  Beckwith, 
and  the  growing  spirit  of  toleration,  the  Waldenses 
continued  to  groan  under  a  load  of  political  and 
social  disabilities.  They  were  still  a  proscribed 
race. 


'  The  Author  may  be  permitted  to  bear  his  personal 
testimon.v  to  the  labours  of  (iener.il  Beckwith  for  the 
Waldenses,  and  throiiprli  them  for  the  ev.inpelis.ation  of 
Italy.  On  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the  Valleys  in 
1851,  he  pa.s8ed  a  week  mostly  in  the  society  of  the 
general,  and  had  the  detail  from  his  own  lips  of  the 
methods  he  was  pursuing  for  the  elevation  of  the  Church 
of  the  Vaudois.  All  through  tho  Valleys  he  was  revered 
as  a  father.  His  common  appellation  among  them  was 
"  The  Benefactor  of  the  Vaudois." 


^ 
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The  once  goodly  limits  of  their  Valleys  had,  in 

;itiT  times,  been  greatly  contracted,  and  like  the 
iron  cell  in  the  story,  their  territory  wiis  almost 
yearly  tightening  its  circle  round  them.  They 
could   not  own,  or   even   farm,  a   foot-hreadtli    of 

and,  or  practise   any  industry,  beyond  their  own 

>oundary.     They  could   not  bury  their  dead   save 

n  tiieir  Valleys  ;  and  when  it  chanced  that  any  of 
theii-    people    died    at    Turin    or    elsewhere,    their 

orpses  had  to  be  canied  all  the  way  to  their  o-\vn 
31-aveyards.  They  were  not  pemiitted  to  erect  a 
tombstone  above  their  dead,  or  even  to  enclose 
their  burial-gi-ounds  with  a  wall.     They  were  shut 

ut  from  all  the  learned  and  liberal  professions — 
they  could  not  be  bankers,  physicians,  or  lawj'ers. 
No  avocation  was  left  them  but  that  of  tending 
their  herds  and  pruning  their  vines.  When  any 
of  them  emigrated  to  Turin,  or  other  Piedmontese 
town,  they  were  not  permitted  to  be  anything  but 
domestic  servants.  There  was  no  printing-press  in 
their  Valleys — they  were  forbidden  to  have  one ; 

nd  the  few  books  they  j)os.sessed,  mostly  Bibles, 
catechisms,  and  hymn-books,  were  printed  abroad, 
chiefly  in  Great  Diitain ;  and  when  they  arrived  at 
La  Torro,  the  Moderator  had  to  sign  before  the 
Re\'iscr-in-C'hief  an  engagement  that  not  one  of 
these  books  should  bo  sold,  or  even  lent,  to  a 
Roman  Catholic' 

They  were  forbidden  to  evangelise  or  make  con- 
verts. But  though  fettered  on  the  one  side  they 
wen-  not  equally  protected  on  the  other,  for  the 
priests  had  full  liberty  to  enter  their  Valleys  and 
proselytise  ;  and  if  a  boy  of  twelve  or  a  girl  of  ton 
profes.sed   their  willingness   to   enter   the    Roman 

.'hurch,  they  were  to  be  taken  fi-om  their  parents, 
that  they  might  with  the  more  freedom  cany  out 
their  intention.  They  could  not  mairy  save  among 
their  own  people.  They  could  not  erect  a  sanctuary 
save  on  the  soil  of  their  own  territory.  They 
could  take  no  degree  at  any  of  the  colleges  of 
Piedmont.  In  short,  the  duties,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges that  constitute  life  they  were  denied.  They 
were  reduced  as  nearly  as  was  pi-acticable  to  simple 
Bxistence,  with  this  one  great  exception — which 
was  granted  them  not  as  a  right,  b\it  as  a  favour — 
namely,  the  liberty  of  Protestant  worshi])  within 
their  ten-itorial  limits. 
The    Revolution   of    1848,    with    trumpet-peal, 

ounded   the    overthrow  of   all    these    restrictions. 

riiey  fell  in  one  day.  The  final  end  of  Providence 
in  preserving  that  people  diu'ing  long  centuries  of 


General  Beckwiih :  his  Life  and.  Labours,  &c.  By  .1.  P. 
Mcille,  Pastor  of  the  Waklensian  Church  at  Turin. 
Va'..'2C,.    Lond.,  187.x 


fearful  persecutions  now  began  to  be  seen.  The 
Waklensian  Church  became  the  door  by  which 
freedom  of  conscience  entered  Italy.  When  the 
hour  came  for  framing  a  new  constitution  for  Pied- 
mont, it  was  found  desirable  to  give  standing-room 
in  that  constitution  to  the  Waldenses,  and  this 
necessitated  the  introdiiction  into  the  edict  of  the 
great  principle  of  freedom  of  worship  as  a  right. 
The  Waldenses  had  contended  for  that  jirinciple 
for  ages — they  had  maintained  and  vindicated  it 
by  their  sufferings  and  martyrdoms  ;  and  therefore 
they  were  necessitated  to  demand,  and  the  Pied- 
montese Government  to  gi'ant,  this  great  principle. 
It  was  the  only  one  of  the  many  new  constitu- 
tions framed  for  Italy  at  that  same  time  in 
which  freedom  of  conscience  was  enacted.  Nor 
would  it  have  found  a  place  in  the  Piedmontese 
constitution,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  here 
were  the  Waldenses,  and  that  their  gi-eat  distinc- 
tive principle  demanded  legal  recognition,  otherwise 
they  would  romaiii  outside  the  constitution.  The 
Vaudois  aldiic  had  fought  the  battle,  but  all  their 
countrymen  shtired  with  them  the  fruits  of  the 
great  \ictory.  When  the  news  of  the  Statuto  of 
Cai'lo  Alberto  reached  La  Torre  there  were  greet- 
ings on  the  streets,  psalms  in  the  churches,  and 
blazing  bonfires  at  night  on  the  crest  of  the  snowy 
Alps. 

At  the  door  of  her  Valleys,  with  lamp  in  hand, 
its  oil  unspent  and  its  light  unextinguished,  is 
seen,  at  the  era  of  1848,  the  Church  of  the 
Alps,  prepared  to  obe}'  the  summons  of  lier  hea- 
venly King,  who  has  jMvssed  by  in  earthquake 
and  whirlwind,  casting  down  the  thrones  that  of 
old  oppressed  her,  and  ojiening  the  doors  of  her 
ancient  ]>rison.  She  is  now  to  go  forth  and  be 
"The  Light  of  all  Italy,"-  as  Dr.  Gilly,  thirty 
years  before,  had  foretold  she  would  at  no  distant 
day  become.  Hajiiiily  not  all  Italy  as  yet,  but 
OTily  Piedmont,  was  opened  to  her.  She  addressed 
hei-self  with  zeal  to  the  work  of  erecting  churches 
and  forming  congregations  in  Turin  and  other 
towns  of  Piedmont.  Long  a  stranger  to  evan- 
gelistic work,  the  Vaudois  Church  had  time  and 
opportimity  thus  given  her  to  acquire  the  mental 
courage  and  ]u-actical  habits  needed  in  tho  novel 
circumstances  in  which  she  was  now  placed.  She 
prepared  evangelists,  collected  funds,  organised  col- 
leges and  congregations,  and  in  various  other  ways 
perfected  hei'  machinery  in  anticipation  of  the  wider 
field  that  Providence  was  about  to  open  to  her. 

It  is  now  the  year  1850,  and  the  drama  which 
had  stood  still   since   1849  begins   once   more  to 
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advance.  In  that  year  France  declared  war  against 
the  Austrian  occupation  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
The  tempest  of  battle  passes  from  the  banks  of  the 
Po  to  those  of  the  Adige,  along  the  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy,  rapid,  tenible,  and  decisive  as  the  thunder- 
cloud of  the  Alps,  and  the  Tedeschi  retreat  before 
the  victorious  arms  of  the  French.  The  blood  of 
the  three  gi'eat  battles  of  the  cam]mign  was  scarcely 
drv  lieforc  Austrian  Lombardy,  Modena,  Parma, 
Tuscany,  and  part  of  the  Pontifical  States  had 
annexed  themselves  to  Piedmont,  and  theii'  inhabi- 
tants had  become  fellow-citizens  of  the  Walden-ses. 
With  scarce  a  j^ause  thei-e  followed  the  brilliant 
campaign  of  Garibaldi  in  Sicily  and  Naples,  and 
these  rich  and  ample  ten-itories  were  also  added 
to  the  now  magnificent  kingdom  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel. We  now  behold  the  whole  of  Italy — 
one  little  spot  excepted,  the  greatly  diminished 
"States  of  the  Chm-ch" — comprehended  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Piedmont,  and  brought  under  the 
operation  of  that  constitution  wliich  contained  in 
its  bosom  the  beneficent  principle  of  freedom  of 
conscience.  The  whole  of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to 
Etna,   with    the    exception    already    stated,    now 


became  the  field  of  the  Waklensian  Church.  Not 
was  this  the  end  of  the  dnima.  Another  ten  years 
pass  away  :  France  again  sends  forth  her  annies 
to  battle,  believing  that  she  can  command  victory 
as  aforetime.  The  result  of  the  brief  but  tenible 
campaign  of  1870,  in  which  the  French  Empire 
disappeared  and  the  German  uprose,  was  the  opening 
of  the  gates  of  Pvome.  And  let  us  mark — for  in 
the  little  incident  we  hear  the  voice  of  ten  centuries 
— in  the  tiret  rank  of  the  soldiere  whose  cannon 
liad  biu-st  open  the  old  gates,  there  entere  a 
Vaudois  colpoi-teiu-  with  a  Inindle  of  Bibles.  The 
Waldenses  now  kindle  their  lamp  at  Rome,  and 
tlie  puq^ose  of  the  ages  stands  revealed  ! 

Who  can  fail  to  see  in  this  di'ama,  advancing  so 
regiilarly  and  majestically,  that  it  is  the  Divine 
Mind  that  arranges,  and  the  Di\'ine  Hand  that 
executes  1  Before  this  Power  it  becomes  us  to  bow 
down,  giving  thanks  that  he  does  his  will,  nor 
once  turns  aside  for  the  errors  of  those  that  would 
aid  or  the  stri^-ings  of  those  that  would  oppose  his 
plan ;  and,  by  steps  imfathomably  wise  and  sublimely 
gi-and,  can-ies  onward  to  their  full  accomplishment 
his  infinitely  beneficent  pui'poses. 
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We  have  rapidly  ti-aced  tlic  lino  of  Waklensian 
story  from  those  early  ages  when  the  a.ssembled 
Larbcs  are  seen  keeping  watcli  around  tlieir  lamj) 
in  the  Pra  del  Tor,  with  the  silent  silveiy  peaks 
looking  dovm  upon  them,  to  those  recent  days 
when  the  Vaudois  can-ied  that  lamp  to  Rome  and 
set  it  in  the  city  of  Pius  IX.  Our  desire  to 
pursue  their  conflicts  and  martyrdoms  till  their 
gi-and  issues  to  Italy  and  the  world  l>ad  been 
reached  ha.s  canned  us  into  modem  times.  Wo 
shall  return,  and  place  ourselves  once  more  in  the 
age  of  Francis  I. 


We  resume  our  histoi-y  at  the  death-bed  of  that 
monarch.  Fi-ancis  died  March  31st,  1.547,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two,  "  of  that  sliameful  distemjiei'," 
says  the  Abbi  Jlillot,  "  which  is  brought  on  by 
debaucher}-,  and  which  liad  been  imported  with 
the  gold  of  America."'  Tlie  character  of  this 
sovereign  wa.s  adonied  by  some  fine  qualities,  but 
his  reign  was  disgraced  by  many  gi-e.it  errore.  It 
is  impossible  to  •witlihold  from   him  the  pitiise  of 
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generous  disposition,  a  cultivated  taste,  and  a 
liivalrous  bearing ;  but  it  is  equally  imjxissible  to 
indicate  him  from  the  charge  of  rashness  in  his 
nterpidses,  negligence  in  his  aflaii-s,  fickleness  in 
lis  conduct,  and  excess  in  his  pleasiu-es.  He 
ivished  his  patronage  upon  the  scholars  of  the 
Renaissance,  but  he  had  nothing  but  stakes  wliere- 
.ith  to  reward  the  disciples  of  Protestantism. 
ie  built  Fontainebleau,  and  began  the  Louvre. 
^nd  now,  after  all  his  great  projects  for  adorning 
lis  couii;  with  learned  men,  embellishing  liLs  capital 
.nth  gorgeous  fabrics,  and  strengthening  his  tlirone 
ly  political  alliances,  there  remains  to  him  oidy 
darkness  and  the  worm." 

Let  us  enter  the  royal  closet,  and  mark  the 
setting  of  that  sun  which  had  shed  such  a  brilliance 
luring  his  coui-se.  Around  the  bed  upon  which 
Francis  I.  lies  dying  is  gathered  a  clamorous  crowd 
of  priests,  courtiers,  and  coiu-tesans, '  who  watch 
Lis  last  moments  >vith  decent  but  impatient  respect, 
ready,  the  instant  he  has  breathed  his  last,  to  turn 
round  and  bow  the  knee  to  the  rising  sun.  Let  us 
press  through  the  throng  and  observe  the  monarch. 
His  face  is  haggard.  He  gi-oans  deeply,  as  if  he 
were  sufl'ering  in  soul.  HLs  starts  are  sudden  and 
violent.  There  flits  at  times  across  his  face  a  dark 
shadow,  as  if  some  hon-ible  sight,  afflicting  him 
witli  unutterable  woe,  were  disclosed  to  him ;  and 
a  quick  tremor  at  these  moments  runs  through  all 
his  frame.  He  calls  his  attendants  about  liiin  and, 
mustering  all  the  strength  left  him,  he  protests  that 
it  is  not  he  who  is  to  blame,  inasmuch  as  his  orders 
Were  exceeded.  What  ordere  ]  we  ask ;  and  what 
deed  is  it,  the  memory  of  which  so  burdens  and 
teri-ifies  the  dying  monai-ch  1 

We  must  leave  the  couch  of  Francis  while  we 
narrate  one  of  the  gi-eatest  of  the  crimes  that 
blackened  hLs  reign.  The  scene  of  the  tragedy 
wliich  projected  such  dismal  shadows  around  the 
r'cath-bed  of  the  king  was  laid  in  Provence.  In 
ancient  times  Provence  was  comparatively  a  desert. 
Its  somewliat  infertile  soil  w;is  Ijut  thinly  peopled, 
anrl  but  indiflerently  tilled  and  planted.  It  lay 
strewn  all  o\er  with  gi-eat  boulders,  as  if  here  the 
giants  had  warred,  or  some  volcanic  explosion  had 
i-ained  a  shower  of  stones  upon  it.  The  VaiidoLs 
who  inhabited  the  high-lying  valleys  of  the  Pied- 
niont(;se  Alps,  cast  their  eyes  upon  this  more 
hajtpily  situated  region,  and  began  to  desire  it  as 
residence.  Here,  said  they,  is  a  fine  cliam- 
paign  country,  waiting  for  occupants;  let  us  go  over 
and  possess  it.     They  crossed  the  mountains,  they 

Felice,  History  of  Ike  Protestants  of  France,  vol.  i.,  p.  61; 
Load.,  1853. 


cleared  the  land  of  rocks,  they  sowed  it  ^vith  wheat, 
they  planted  it  with  the  vine,  and  soon  there  was 
seen  a  smiling  garden,  where  before  a  desert  of 
swamps,  and  great  stones,  and  wild  herbage  had 
spread  out  its  neglected  bosom  to  be  baked  by  the 
summer's  sun,  and  frozen  by  the  winter's  winds. 
"  An  estate  which  befoi'e  their  establishment  hardly 
paid  four  crowns  as  rental,  now  produced  from 
three  to  four  hundred."-  The  successive  genera- 
tions of  these  settlere  flourished  here  duiing  a 
period  of  three  hundred  yeai-s,  protected  by  their 
landlords,  whose  revenues  they  had  prodigiously 
enriched,  loved  by  their  neighbours,  and  loyal  to 
their  king. 

When  the  Eefoi-mation  arose,  this  people  sent 
delegates — as  we  have  related  in  the  pre\'iouH 
book — to  visit  the  Churches  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  and  ascertain  how  far  they  agreed  with, 
and  now  far  they  difl'ered  from,  themselves.  The 
report  bi-ought  back  by  the  delegates  satisfied  them 
that  the  Vaudois  faith  and  the  Protestant  doctrine 
were  the  same  ;  that  both  had  been  drawn  from 
the  one  infallible  fountain  of  truth ;  and  that,  in 
short,  the  Pi-otestants  were  Vaudois,  and  the 
Vaudois  were  Protestants.  This  was  enough.  The 
priests,  who  so  anxiously  guarded  their  teii-itory 
against  the  entrance  of  Lutheranism,  saw  with 
astonishment  and  indignation  a  powerful  body  of 
Protestants  possess  it  in  one  day.  They  resolved 
that  the  heresy  should  be  swept  from  off"  the 
soil  of  France  as  speedily  as  it  had  arisen.  On 
the  I8th  of  November,  1540,  the  Parliament  of 
Aix  passed  an  arret  to  the  foUowiug  effect : — 
"  Seventeen  inhabitants  of  Merindol  shall  be  burnt 
to  death"  (they  were  all  the  heads  of  families  in 
that  place) ;  "  their  wives,  children,  relatives,  and 
fiimilies  shall  be  brought  to  trial,  and  if  they  can- 
not be  laid  hold  on,  they  shall  be  banished  the 
kingdom  for  life.  The  houses  in  Merindol  shall  be 
bunied  and  razed  to  the  ground,  the  woods  cut 
down,  the  fruit-trees  torn  up,  and  the  place  ren- 
dered iminhabitable,  so  that  none  may  Ijc  built 
there.  "^ 

The  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Aix,  a 
humane  man,  had  influence  with  the  king  to  stay 
the  execution  of  this  horrible  sentence.  But  in 
154.')  he  was  succeeded  by  Baron  d'Oppede,  a  cruel, 
intolerant,  bloodthii-sty  man,  and  entirely  at  the 
devotion  of  Cardinal  Tournou — a  man,  says  Abbe 
Millot,  "  of  gi-eater  zeal  than  humanity,  who  prin- 
cipally enforced  the  execution  of  this  barbarous 
arret."*     Francis  I.  cffei'ed  them  pai-dou  if  within 
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three  months  they  should  enter  the  pale  of  the 
Roman  Chui-ch.  They  disdained  to  buy  their  lives 
by  apostacy ;  and  now  the  sword,  which  had  hung 
these  five  yeai-s  above  theii-  heads,  fell  with  crush- 
in"-  force.  We  shall  permit  a  Roman  Catholic  pen 
to  tell  the  sequel : — 

"  Twenty-two  to^vns  or  villages,"  says  the  Abbe 
Anquetil,  in  his  Spirit  of  the  League,  "  were  burned 
or  sacked,  with  an  inhumanity  of  which  the  history 
of  the  most  barbarous  people  hai-dly  presents  ex- 
amples. The  unfortunate  inhabitants,  surprised 
during  the  night,  and  pui-sued  from  rock  to  rock  by 
the  light  of  the  fires  which  consumed  their  dwell- 
ings, frequently  escaped  one  snare  only  to  fall  into 
another ;  the  pitiful  cries  of  the  old  men,  the  women, 
and  the  children,  far  from  softening  the  hearts 
of  the  soldiers,  mad  with  rage  like  their  leaders, 
only  set  them  on  foUowing  the  fugitives,  and 
pointed  out  the  places  whither  to  direct  their  fury. 
Voluntary  siirrender  did  not  exempt  the  men  from 
execution,  nor  the  women  from  excesses  of  bru- 
tality which  made  Natm-e  blush.  It  was  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  afford  them  any  refuge. 
At  Cabrieres,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  that 
canton,  they  murdered  more  than  seven  hundred 
men  in  cold  blood ;  and  the  women,  who  had  re- 
mained in  their  houses,  were  shut  up  in  a  bam 
filled  -vvith  straw,  to  which  they  set  fire  ;  those 
who  attempted  to  escape  by  the  window  were 
driven  back  by  swords  and  pikes.  Finally,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  the  sentence,  the  houses  were 
razed,  the  woods  cut  down,  the  fruit-trees  pulled  up, 
and  in  a  short  time  tliis  country,  so  fertOe  and  so 
populous,  became  uncultivated  and  uninhabited." 

Thus  did  the  red  sword  and  the  blazing  torch 
purge  Provence.  We  cast  our  eyes  over  the  puri- 
fied land,  but,  alas  !  we  are  unable  to  recognise  it. 
Is  this  the  land  which  but  a  few  days  ago  was 
golden  with  the  yellow  grain,  and  purple  wth 
the  blushing  grape  ;  at  whose  cottage  doors  played 
happy  children ;  and  from  whose  meadows  and 
mountain-sides,  borne  on  the  breeze,  came  the 
bleating  of  flocks  and  the  lowing  of  herds  \  Now, 
alas !  its  bosom  is  scarred  and  blackened  by 
smouldering  ruins,  its  mountain  toiTents  are  tinged 
with  blood,  and  its  sky  is  thii '•  with  the  black 
smoke  of  its  buming  woods  and  cities. 

We  return  to  the  closet  of  the  dying  monarcli. 
Francis  is  still  protesting  that  the  deed  is  not  his, 
and  that  too  zealous  executioners  exceeded  his 
ordei-s.  Nevertheless  he  cannot  banish,  we  say  not 
from  his  memory,  but  from  his  very  sight,  the 
awful  tragedy  enacted  on  the  jilains  of  Provence. 
Sliricks  of  horror,  waitings  of  woe,  and  cries  for 
helj)  seem  to  resound  through  his  chamber.     Have 


his  ministers  and  courtiere  no  word  of  comfort 
wherewith  to  assuage  liis  terrors,  and  fortify  him 
in  the  prospect  of  that  awful  Bar  to  which  he  is 
hastening  with  the  passing  houra  ]  They  urged 
him  to  sanction  the  crime,  but  they  leave  him  to 
bear  the  burden  of  it  alone.  He  summons  his  son, 
who  is  so  soon  to  mount  his  throne,  to  his  bedside, 
and  charges  him  with  his  last  breath  to  execute 
vengeance  on  those  who  had  shed  this  blood.' 
With  this  slight  reparation  the  unhappy  king  goes 
his  dark  road,  the  smoking  and  blood-sprinkled 
Provence  behind  him,  the  great  Judgment-sea* 
before  him. 

Having  breathed  his  last,  the  king  lay  in  state, 
preparatory  to  his  being  laid  in  the  royal  vaults  at 
St.  Denis.  Two  of  his  sons  who  had  pre-deceased 
him — Francis  and  Charles — were  kept  miburied 
till  now,  and  their  corpses  accompanied  that  of 
their  father  to  the  grave.  Of  the  king's  lying- 
in-state,  the  following  very  curious  account  is  given, 
us  by  Sleidan  : — 

"  For  some  days  his  effigies,  in  most  rich  apparel, 
with  his  crown,  sceptre,  and  other  regal  ornaments, 
lay  upon  a  bed  of  state,  and  at  certain  houi-s  dimier 
and  supper  were  served  up  before  it,  with  the  very 
same  solemnity  as  was  commonly  performed  when 
he  was  alive.  When  the  regal  ornaments  were 
taken  ofi",  they  clothed  the  efligies  in  mourning;  and 
eight -and -forty  Slendicant  friai-s  were  always 
present,  who  continually  sung  masses  and  dirges 
for  the  soul  depai'ted.  About  the  corpse  were  placed 
fourteen  great  wax  tapei's,  and  over  against  it  two 
altars,  on  which  from  daylight  to  noon  masses 
were  said,  besides  what  were  said  in  an  adjoining 
chapel,  also  full  of  tapers  and  other  lights.  Four- 
and-twenty  monks,  with  wax  tapei-s  in  their  hands, 
were  i-anked  about  the  heaiise  wherein  the  corj)se 
was  carried,  and  before  it  marched  fifty  |X)or  men 
in  mourning,  evei-y  one  with  a  tajDer  in  liis  hand. 
Amongst  other  nobles,  there  were  eleven  cardinals 
present." 

Henry  II.  now  mounted  the  throne  of  France. 
At  the  moment  of  his  accession  all  seemed  to 
promise  a  continuance  of  that  pros])erity  and  splen- 
dour which  had  signalised  the  reign  of  his  father. 
The  kingdom  enjoyed  peace,  the  finances  were 
flourisliing,  the  army  was  brave  and  well-alTected  to 
the  throne  ;  and  all  men  accepted  the.se  as  aug\iries 
of  a  jirospcrous  reign.  This,  however,  was  but  a 
brief  gleam  before  tlie  black  night.  France  had 
missed  the  true  path. 

'  Sleidan,  bk.  lii.,  p.  429.  Bera,  Hist.  Ecde:  Jes  EglUt$ 
RlfarmMs  du,  Roymimc  de  France,  livr.  i.,  p.  .10:  Lille,  1841. 
Laval,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  in  France,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  p.  55; 
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Hemy  had  worn  the  crown  for  only  a  short 
while  when  the  clouds  began  to  gather,  and  that 
niglit  to  descend  which  has  not  to  this  day  fully 
passed  away  from  France.  His  father  had  early 
initiated  him  into  the  secrets  of  governing,  but 
Henry  loved  not  business.  The  young  king  sighed 
to  get  away  from  the  council-chamber  to  the  gay 
tournament,  where  mailed  and  plumed  warriors 
pursued,  amid  applauding  spectators,  the  mimic  game 
of  war.  What  good  would  this  princedom  do  him 
if  it  brought  him  not  pleasure  1  At  his  court  there 
lacked  not  persons,  ambitious  and  supple,  who 
studied  to  Hatter  his  vanity  and  gratify  his  humours. 
To  lead  the  king  was  to  govern  France,  and  to 
govern  France  was  to  grasp  boundless  riches  and 
vast  power.  It  was  under  this  feeble  king  that 
those  factions  arose,  whose  stiivings  so  powerfully 
inlluenced  the  fate  of  Protestantism  in  that  great 
kingdom,  and  opened  the  door  for  so  many  calami- 
ties to  the  nation.  Four  pai^ties  wei'e  now  formed 
at  court,  and  we  must  pause  here  to  describe  them, 
otherwise  much  that  is  to  follow  would  be  scarcely 
intelligible.  In  the  passions  and  ambitions  of  these 
parties,  we  unveil  the  springs  of  those  civil  wars 
which  for  more  than  a  century  deluged  France  with 
blood. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  party  was  Amie  de 
Montmorency,  High  Constable  of  France.  Claiming 
descent  from  a  family  which  liad  been  one  of  the 
first  to  be  baptised  into  the  Christian  faith,  he 
assumed  the  glorious  title  of  the  First  Christian, 
and  Premier  Baron'  of  France.  He  possessed  great 
strength  of  will,  and  whatever  end  he  pi'oposed  to 
himsielf  he  pursued,  without  much  caring  whom  he 
trod  down  in  his  way  to  it.  He  had  the  misfortune 
on  one  occasion  to  give  advice  to  Francis  I.  which 
did  not  prosper,  and  tlus,  together  with  his  head- 
strongness,  made  that  monarch  in  his  latter  days 
banish  him  from  the  court.  When  Francis  was 
dying  he  sunnnoned  his  son  Henry  to  his  bedside, 
and  earnestly  counselled  him  never  to  recall  Mont- 
morency, fearing  that  the  obstinacy  and  pride  which 
even  he  liad  with  difficulty  repressed,  the  weaker 
hands  to  which  he  was  now  bequeatliing  his  crown'-' 
would  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  curbing. 

No  sooner  had  Henry  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  than  he  recalled  the  Constable.  Mont- 
morency's recall  did  not  lielj)  to  make  him  a  meeker 
man.  He  strode  back  to  court  with  brow  more 
elate,  and  an  air  more  liefitting  one  who  had  come 
to  possess  a  throne  than  to  servo  before  it.     The 


'  Davila,  Hiaioria  delle  Guerre  Civili  di  Francia,  livr.  i., 
p.9;  Lyon9,1641.  Maimbourg,  Htst. tJu  CoJOTmsmc,livr.ii., 
p.  lis ;  Paris,  1682. 
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Constable  was  beyond  measure  devout,  as  became  the 
Jirst  Christian  in  France.  Never  did  he  eat  flesh  on 
forbidden  days  ;  and  never  did  morning  dawn  or 
evening  fall  but  his  beads  were  duly  told.  It  is  true 
he  sometimes  stopped  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  his 
chaplet  to  issue  orders  to  his  servants  to  hang  iip 
this  or  the  other  Huguenot,  or  to  set  fire  to  the 
corn-field  or  plantation  of  some  neighbour  of  his 
who  was  his  enemy ;  but  that  was  the  work  of  a 
minute  only,  and  the  Constable  was  back  again 
with  freshened  zeal  to  his  Pater-nosters  and  his  Ave- 
Marias.  It  became  a  proverb,  says  Brantome, 
"  God  keep  its  from  the  Constable's  beads.'"  These 
singularities  by  no  means  lessened  his  reputation 
for  piety,  for  the  age  hardly  placed  acts  of  religion 
and  acts  of  mercy  in  the  same  category.  Austere,  ^ 
sagacious,  and  resolute,  he  constrained  the  awe  if 
not  the  love  of  the  king,  and  as  a  consequence  his 
heavy  hand  was  felt  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  second  party  was  that  of  the  Guises.  The 
dominancy  of  that  family  in  France  marks  one  of 
the  darkest  eras  of  the  nation.  The  House  of  Lor- 
raine, from  which  the  Lords  of  Guise  are  descended, 
derived  its  origmal  from  Godfrey  Bullen,  King  of 
Jerusalem,  and  on  the  mother's  side  from  a  daughter 
of  Charlemagne.  Anthony,  flourishing  in  wealth 
and  powerful  in  possessions,  was  Duke  of  Lorraine  ; 
Claude,  a  younger  brother,  crossed  the  frontier  in 
1513,  stag"  in  hand,  attended  by  but  one  servant, 
to  seek  his  fortunes  in  France.  He  ultimately 
became  Duke  of  Guise.  This  man  had  six  sons,  to 
all  of  whom  wealth  seemed  to  come  at  their  wish. 
Francis  I.,  perceiving  the  ambition  of  these  men, 
warned  his  sou  to  keep  them  at  a  distance.*  But 
the  young  king,  despising  the  warning,  recalled 
Francis  de  Lorraine  as  he  had  done  the  Constable 
Montmorency,  and  the  jwwer  of  the  Guises  con- 
tinued to  grow,  till  at  last  they  became  the  scourge 
of  the  country  in  which  they  had  fii-mly  rooted 
themseh-es,  and  the  terror  of  the  throne  which  they 
asj)irod  to  mount. 

The  two  brothers,  Francis  and  Chai-les,  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  figured  at  the  court. 
Francis,  now  in  the  flow(!r  of  his  age,  was  spi-ightly 
and  daruig ;  Charles  was  crafty,  but  timid ;  Laval 
says  of  him  that  he  was  "  the  cowardliest  of  all 
men."  The  qualities  common  to  both  brothers, 
and  possessed  by  eacji  in  inordinate  degree,  were 
cruelty  and  ambition.  Rivals  they  never  coulil 
become,  for  though  their  ambitions  were  the  same, 
their  spheres  lay  apart,  Fi'ancis  having  chosen  the 
profession  of  arms,  and  Charles  the  Church.     This 


3  Laval,  vol.  i.,  pp.  70,  71. 
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division  of  pm-suits  doubled  their  strength,  for 
what  the  cnift  of  the  one  plotted,  the  sword  of  the 
other  executed.  They  were  the  acknowledged 
heads  of  the  Romiui  Catholic  party.  "  But  for  the 
GuLse.s,"  says  Mezeray,  "  the  new  religion  would 
perhaps  have  become  dominant  in  France." 


her,  save  by  ascribing  it  to  the  philti-es  which  she 
made  him  di-iiik.  A  more  likely  cause  was  her 
brilliant  wit  and  sprightly  mannei-s,  added  to  her 
beauty,  once  dazzling,  and  not  yet  wholly  faded. 
But  her  greeil  was  enormous.  Tlie  people  cui-sed 
her  as  the  cause  of  the  taxes  that  were  giinding 


(From  the  Portrait  in  P.  C.  J.  XieVs 


IlLMiV    II.    OI     rUANCE. 

'  Portroit»  it!  Pertonna^a  Franfait  Ut  plut  illustri'j  du  XYIt  Su'cle.") 


The  tliird  party  at  the  court  of  France  Wiis  that 
of  Diana  of  Poictiei-s.  ThLs  woman  was  the 
daughter  of  John  of  Poictiei-s,  Lord  of  St.  Valier, 
and  had  been  the  wife  of  the  Seneschal  of  Nor- 
mandy. She  was  twenty  j'ears  older  than  the 
king,  but  this  disparity  of  age  did  not  hinder  her 
from  becoming  mistress  of  his  heart.  The  |>opu- 
lace  could  not  account  for  the  king's  aflection  for 
96— VOL.  u. 


them  into  poverty  ;  the  nobility  hated  her  for  her 
insulting  ail's ;  but  access  there  was  none  to  the 
king,  save  through  the  goo<:l  graces  of  Diana  of 
Poictiei-s,  whom  the  king  created  Duchess  of  Valcn- 
tinois.  The  title  by  embellij-hing  made  only  the 
more  consj)icuous  the  infamy  of  lier  relation  to 
tlie  man  who  liad  bestowed  it.  The  Constable  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Guises  ou  the  other,  sought 
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to  buttress  tlieir  own   jiower  by   paying  court  to      not  even  to  herself;  but  when  her  husband  died, 
Diana.'     To  such  a  woman  the  holy  doctrines  of     and  the  mistress  no  longer  divided  \\-ith  the  wife 


Protestantism  could  not  be  other  than  oftensive ; 
in  truth,  she  very  thoroughly  hated  all  of  the 
reli"non,  and  much  of  the  righteous  blood  shed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  is  to  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  lewd,  gi-eedy,  and  cruel  Diana  of 
Poictiers. 

The  foiu-th  and  least  powerful  faction  was  that  of 
the  Marshal  de  St.  Andre.  He  was  as  brave  and 
valiant  as  he  was  witty  and  jjolite  ;  but  he  was 
drowned  in  debt.  Though  a  soldier  he  raised  him- 
self not  by  liis  valoiu-,  but  by  court  mtrigues ; 
"  imder  a  specious  pretence  for  the  kmg's  ser%ice 
he  liid  a  bomidless  ambition,  and  an  \uu-uly 
avarice,"  .said  his  Romanist  friends,  "and  was  more 
eager  after  the  forfeited  estates  than  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  rebels  and  Huguenots."-  Neither 
court  nor  country  was  likely  to  be  quiet  in  which 
such  a  man  figured. 

To  these  four  parties  we  may  add  a  fifth,  that  of 
Catheriae  de  Medici,  the  wiie  of  Hem-y.  Of  deeper 
passions  but  greater  self-control  than  many  of 
those  around  hei",  Catherine  meanwhile  was  "bicUng 
her  time."  There  were  powers  in  this  woman 
which  had  not  yet  disclosed  themselves,  perhaps 


the  ascendency  over  the  royal  mind,  then  the  hour 
of  revelation  came,  and  it  was  seen  what  consum- 
mate guile,  what  lust  of  power,  what  love  of  blood 
and  revenge  had  slumbei-ed  in  her  dark  Italian 
soul.  As  one  after  another  of  her  imbecile  sons — 
each  more  imbecile  than  he  who  had  preceded  him 
— mounted  the  throne,  the  mother  slood  up  in  a 
lofty  and  yet  loftier  measure  of  truciilence  and  am- 
bition. As  yet,  however,  her  cue  Wiis  not  to  form  a 
party  of  her  own,  but  to  maintain  the  j)oise  among 
the  other  factions,  that  by  weakening  all  of  them 
she  might  strengthen  herself. 

Such  were  the  parties  that  divided  the  court  of 
Henry  II.  Thrice  miserable  monarch  !  without 
one  man  of  real  honour  and  sterling  jjatriotism  in 
whom  to  confide.  And  not  less  miserable  courtiei-s  L 
They  make  a  brave  show,  no  doubt,  living  in  gilded 
saloons,  wearing  sumptuous  raiment,  and  feastmg 
at  luxuriant  tables,  but  their  heai"ts  all  the  while 
are  torn  with  envy,  or  tortured  with  fear,  lest  tliia 
gay  life  of  theirs  should  come  to  a  sudden  end  by 
the  stiletto  or  the  poison-cup.  "  Two  gi-eat  sins," 
says  an  old  historian,  "crept  into  France  under  this 
prince's  reign — atheism  and  magic." 
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Henky  II.  walked  in  the  ways  of  his  father, 
Francis,  who  first  made  France  to  sin  by  beginning 
a  policy  of  persecution.  To  the  force  of  i)aternal 
example  was  added,  in  the  case  of  Henry,  the 
influence  of  the  maxims  continually  poured  into  his 
ear  by  Montmorency,  Guise,  and  Diana  of  Poictiers. 
Those  councillors  inspired  him  with  a  terror  of  Pro- 
testantism as  pre-emiueiilly  tire  enemy  of  monarchs 
and  the  source  of  all  disorders  in  States  ;  and  they 
iussurcd  him  that  should  the  Huguenots  prevail  they 
would  tramjile  his  throne  into  the  dust,  and  lay 
France  at  the  feet  of  atheists  and  re^•olutionists. 
The  fii-at  and  most  sacred  of  duties,  they  said,  was 

'  Davihi,  lib.  i.,  i>l>.  13,  1  i.        -  Laval,  vol.  i.,  \<  73. 


to  uphold  the  old  religion.  To  cut  off  its  enemies 
was  the  most  acceptable  atonement  a  pi'ince  coidd 
make  to  Heaven.  With  such  schooling,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  deplorable  work  of  burniug 
heretics,  begun  by  Francis,  went  on  under  Henry ; 
and  that  the  more  th(?  king  niultijilied  his  pro- 
fligacies, the  greater  his  zeal  in  kindling  the  firoa 
by  which  he  thought  he  was  making  atonement  for 
them?-' 

The  historians  of  the  time  record  a  sad  storyi 
which  unha]>pil\-  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  the 
bigotry  of  the  age,  and  the  vengeance  that  was 
beginning    to    animate    France    against    all    who 
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favoured  Protestantism.  It  aflectingly  displaj-s 
the  heartless  frivolity  and  wanton  cruelty — two 
qualities  never  far  apart — which  characterised  the 
Fi-euch  court.  The  coronation  of  the  queen, 
Catheiine  de  Medici,  was  approaching,  and  Henry, 
who  did  his  part  so  ill  as  a  husband  in  other 
respects,  resolved  to  acquit  himself  with  credit  in 
this.  He  wished  to  make  the  coronation  fetes  of 
more  than  ordinary  splendour ;  and  in  order  to 
this  he  resolved  to  introduce  what  would  form  a 
new  featui-e  in  these  rejoicings,  and  give  variety 
and  piquancy  to  them,  namely,  the  burning  piles  of 
four  Huguenots.  Four  victims  were  selected,  and 
one  of  these  was  a  poor  tailor,  who,  besides  having 
eaten  flesh  on  a  day  on  which  its  use  was  forbidden, 
had  given  other  proofs  of  being  not  strictly  orthodox. 
He  was  to  form,  of  couiiie,  one  of  the  coronation 
torches ;  but  to  burn  liim  was  not  enough.  It 
occurred  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  that  a  little 
amusement  might  be  extracted  from  the  man.  The 
cardinal  pictured  to  himself  the  confusion  that 
would  overwhelm  the  poor  tailor,  were  he  to  be 
interrogated  before  the  king,  and  how  mightily  the 
court  would  be  diveiled  by  the  incoherence  of  his 
replies.  He  was  summoned  before  Henry,  but  the 
matter  turned  out  not  altogether  as  the  Chui'ch- 
man  had  reckoned  it  would.  The  promise  was  ful- 
tillod  to  the  confessor,  "  WLen  ye  shall  be  brought 
lii'fore  kings  and  rulers  for  my  sake  and  the 
Gospel's,  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  hour  what  ye 
sh:dl  speak.'  So  for  from  being  abashed,  the  Uiilor 
maintained  perfect  composure  in  the  royal  pi-esence, 
and  replied  so  pertinently  to  all  inteiTOgatories  and 
olijecWons  put  by  the  Bishop  of  Macon,  that  it  was 
the  king  and  the  courtiere  who  were  disconcerted. 
Diana  of  Poictici-s — whose  wit  was  still  fresh,  if  her 
Wauty  had  faded — stepped  boldly  forward,  in  the 
ho])e  of  rescuing  tiie  coiirtiei-s  from  theii-  omban-ass- 
ment ;  but,  as  old  Crespin  says,  "  the  tailor  cut  her 
cloth  otherwise  than  she  expected  ;  for  he,  not  being 
.ible  to  endure  such  unmeasured  arrogance  in  her 
whom  he  knew  to  be  the  cause  of  these  cruel  per- 
secutions, said  to  her,  '  Be  satisfied,  Madam,  with 
having  infected  France,  without  mingling  your 
venom  and  filtli  in  a  matter  altogether  holy  and 
sacretl,  a.s  is  the  religion  and  tiiitli  of  our  Ix)rd 
Jos\is  Christ.'"'  Tlie  king  took  the  words  as  an 
affront,  and  ordered  the  man  to  be  reseixed  for  the 
stake.  When  the  day  of  execution  came  (14th 
•July,  l.")49),  the  king  bade  a  window  overlooking 
the  ])ile  lie  prepared,  that  thence  he  might  see  the 
man,  who  had  had  the  audacity  to  insult  his 
favourite,   slowly  consuming   in  the  fires.       Both 


'  Bcza,  to:n.  i.,  livr.  ii.,  p.  50. 


parties  had  now  taken  theii'  places,  the  tailor  burning 
at  the  stake,  the  king  reposing  luxuriously  at  the 
window,  and  Diana  of  Poictiei-s  seated  in  haughty 
triumph  by  his  side.  The  martyr  looked  up  to  the 
^v'indow  where  the  king  was  seated,  and  fixed  his 
e3"e  on  Henry.  From  the  midst  of  the  flames  that 
eye  looked  forth  with  calm  steady  gaze  upon  the 
king.  The  eye  of  the  monarch  quailed  before  that 
of  the  burning  man.  He  tiu-ned  away  to  avoid 
it,  but  again  his  glance  wandered  back  to  the 
stake.  The  flames  were  still  blazing  around  the 
martyr ;  his  limbs  were  dropping  off,  his  fiice  was 
growing  fearfullv  Uvid,  but  his  eye,  unchanged, 
was  still  looking  at  the  king  ;  and  the  king  felt  as 
if,  with  Medusa-power,  it  was  changing  him  into 
stone. 

The  execution  was  at  an  end  :  not  so  the  terror 
of  the  king.  The  tragedy  of  the  day  was  reacted 
in  the  dreams  of  the  night.  The  terrible  apparition 
rose  before  Henry  in  liis  sleep.  There  ag;un  was  the 
blazing  pile,  there  was  the  martjT  burning  in  the 
fire,  and  there  was  the  eye  looking  forth  upon  him 
from  the  midst  of  the  flames.  For  several  succes- 
sive nights  was  the  king  satred  by  this  terrible 
vision.  He  resolved,  nay,  he  even  took  an  oath, 
that  never  again  would  he  be  witness  to  the  burn- 
ing of  a  heretic.  It  had  been  still  better  had  he 
given  orders  that  never  again  should  these  horrible 
executions  be  renewed. 

So  far,  however,  was  the  persecution  from  being 
relaxed,  that  its  rigour-  was  greatly  increased.  Piles 
were  erected  at  Orleans,  at  Pcictiei-s,  at  Bordeaux, 
at  ^. antes — in  short,  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  the 
kingdom.  These  ciiiel  proceedings,  however,  so 
far  from  arresting  the  progi-ess  of  the  Reformed 
opinions,  only  served  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  profe.ssoi-s.  Men  of  rank  in  the  St^ite,  and  of 
dignity  in  the  Church,  now  began,  despite  the  dis- 
favour in  which  all  of  the  "  religion  "  were  held  at 
court,  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  Protestant  army. 
But  the  Gospel  in  France  was  destined  to  owe 
more  to  men  of  humble  faith  than  to  the  possessors 
of  rank,  however  lofty.  We  have  mentioned 
Chatelain,  Bislioji  of  ISIai^on,  who  disputed  with  the 
poor  tiiilor  before  Henry  II.  As  Bez;i  remarks, 
one  thing  only  ditl  he  lack,  even  grace,  to  make 
liim  one  of  the  most  brilliant  charactei-s  and  most 
ilhistrious  professoi-s  of  the  Gospel  in  France. 
I.«wly  bom,  Chatelain  had  raised  himself  by  his 
great  talents  and  beautiful  chai-acter.  He  sat 
daily  at  the  table  of  Fi-ancis  I.,  among  the  scholars 
and  wise  men  whom  the  king  loved  to  hear  dis- 
coui'se.     To  the  ;\ccomplishments  of  foi-eign  travel 
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he  added  the  charms  of  an  elegant  latinity.  He 
favoured  the  new  opinions,  and  imdertook  the 
defence  of  Robert  Stephens,  the  king's  printer, 
when  the  Sorbonne  attacked  him  for  his  version  of 
the  Bible.'  These  acquii-ements  and  gifts  procured 
his  being  made  Bishop  of  Ma^on.  But  the  mitre 
would  seem  to  have  cooled  his  zeal  for  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  we  find  him 
persecuting  the  faith  he  had  once  defended.  Soon 
after  his  encounter  with  the  tailor  he  was  promoted 
to  the  See  of.  Orleans,  and  he  set  out  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  new  bishopric.  Aniving  at  a  monastery 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orleans,  he  halted  there, 
intending  to  make  his  entry  into  the  city  on  the 
morrow.  The  Fathers  persuaded  him  to  preach; 
and,  as  Beza  remarks,  to  see  a  bishop  in  a  pulpit 
was  so  great  a  wonder  in  those  days,  that  the  sight 
attracted  an  immense  crowd.  As  the  bisliop  was 
thundering  against  heretics,  he  -was  struck  Avith  a 
sudden  and  ^-ioleut  illness,  and  had  to  be  earned 
out  of  the  pulpit.  He  died  the  following  night." 
At  the  very  gates  of  his  episcopal  city,  on  the  very 
steps  of  his  episcopal  throne  did  he  give  up  the 
ghost. 

Five  days  thereafter  (9th  July,  15.50),  Paris  was 
lighted  up  with  numerous  piles.  Of  these  mart)n's, 
who  laid  gloriously  with  theii-  blood  the  foundations 
of  the  French  Protestant  Clnirch,  we  must  not  omit 
the  names  of  Leonard  Galimar,  of  Vendome,  and 
Florent  Venot,  of  Sedan.  The  latter  endured  in- 
credible torments,  for  no  less  a  period  than  four 
years,  in  the  successive  jjrisons  into  which  he  'vas 
thrown.  His  sufferings  culminated  when  he  was 
brought  to  Paris.  He  was  there  kept  for  six  weeks 
in  a  hole  where  he  could  neither  lie,  nor  stand 
upi-ight,  nor  move  about,  and  the  odour  of  which 
was  beyond  measure  foul  and  poisonous,  being  tilled 
with  all  manner  of  abominable  filth.  His  keepere 
said  that  they  had  never  known  any  one  inhabit 
that  dreadful  place  for  more  than  fifteen  days, 
without  losing  cither  life  or  reason.  But  Venot 
surmounted  all  these  sufferings  with  a  most  ad- 
mirable courage.  Being  bui-ned  alive  in  the  Place 
Maubert,  he  ceased  not  at  the  stake  to  sing  and 
magnify  the  Saviour,  till  his  tongue  wa.s  cut  out, 
and  even  thou  he  continued  to  testify  his  joy  by 
signs.'' 

In  the  following  year  (15.51)  a  rpiarrel  broke  out 
between  Henry  and  Pope  Julius  III.,  the  cause 
being  thos(^  fruitful  sources  of  strife,  tlio  Duchies 
of  Parma   and    Placentiu.     The  king  showed  his 


displeasure  by  forbidding  his  subjects  to  send  money 
to  Rome,  and  by  protesting  against  the  Council  of 
Trent,  the  Fathers  having  returned  for  the  second 
time  to  that  to-^vn.     But  this  contention  between  I 
the  king  and  the  Pope  only  tended  to  quicken  the 
flames  of  persecution.     Henry  wished  to  make  ii 
clear  to  his  subjects  that  it  was  against  the  Poj* 
in  his  temporal   and  not  in  his  spiritual  chai'acter 
that  he  had  gii-ded  on  the  sword ;  that  if  he  was  |l 
warring  against  the  Prince  of  the  Roman  St^ites,  I 
liis  zeal  had  not  cooled  for  the  Holy  See ;  and  that  |i 
if  Julius  the  monarch  was  -wdcked,  Julius  the  Pope  J 
was  none  the  less  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  all  | 
Christians.' 

To  teach  the  Protestants,  as  Maimbourg  observes, 
that  they  must  not  take  advantage  of  these  quarrels 
to  -s'ent  their  heresies,  there  was  published  at  this 
time  (27tli  June)  the  famous  Edict  of  Chateau- 
briand, so  called  from  the  place  where  it  was  give# 
By  this  law,  all  former  severities  were  re-enacted ; 
the  cognisance  of  the  crime  of  heresy  was  given  to 
the  secular  power;  informere  were  rewarded  with 
the  fourth  part  of  the  forfeited  goods;  the  pos- 
sessions and  estates  of  all  those  who  had  fled  to 
Geneva  were  confiscated  to  the  king ;  and  no  one 
was  to  hold  any  office  under  the  crown,  or  teach 
any  science,  who  could  not  produce  a  certificate  of 
being  a  good  Romanist.'  This  policy  has  at  all 
times  been  pursued  by  the  monarchs  of  France 
when  they  quarrelled  ^\'ith  the  Toyie.  It  behoved 
them,  they  felt,  all  the  more  that  they  had  incvn-red 
suspicion,  to  \dndicate  the  purit}-  of  their  orthodoxy, 
and  their  claim  to  the  proud  title  of  "  the  Eldest 
Son  of  the  Church." 

Maurice,  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  at  this  time  pro- 
secuting his  victorious  eampaign  against  Charles  V. 
The  relations  which  the  King  of  France  had  con- 
tracted with  the  Protestant  princes,  and  which 
enabled  him  to  make  an  expedition  into  Lorraine, 
and  to  annex  Metz  and  other  cities  to  his  crowi, 
moderated  for  a  shoi-t  while  tlie  rigours  of  pei-se- 
cution.  But  the  Peace  of  Passau  (1552),  wliich 
ratified  the  liberties  of  the  Protestants  of  Germany, 
rekindled  the  fires  in  France.  "  Henry  having  no 
more  measures  to  observe  with  the  Protestjint 
jirinces,"  says  Laval.  "  nothing  was  to  be  seen  in 
liis  kingdom  but  fires  kindled  throughout  all  the 
))rovinces  against  the  poor  Reformed.""  Viust  num- 
bers were  executed  in  this  and  the  following  year. 
It  w.as  now  that  the  gag  was  brought  into  use  for 
the  first  time.     It  had  been  invented  on  purpose  to 


'  Laval,  vol.  i.,  p.  78. 
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prevent  the  martyi-s  addressing  the  people  at  the 
stake,  or  singing  psalms  to  solace  themselves  when 
on  their  way  to  the  ])ile.  "  The  fii-st  who  siifl'eretl 
it,"  Sivys  Laval,  "  w.is  Nicholas  Noil,  a  book-hawker, 
who  was  executed  at  Paris  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner."' 

The  .scene  of  martyrdom  was  in  those  days  at 
times  tlie  scene  of  con\er.sion.  Of  tliis,  the  foOow- 
ing  incident  is  a  proof  Simon  Laloe,  of  Soisson, 
was  ofl'ering  up  his  life  at  Dijon.  As  he  stood  at 
the  stake,  and  while  the  faggots  were  being  kindled, 
he  delivered  an  earnest  prayer  for  the  convei-sion 
of  liis  pei-secutors.  The  executioner,  Jacques  Syl- 
vester, was  so  affected  that  his  teai-s  never  ceased 
to  flow  all  the  time  he  was  doing  his  office.  He  had 
heard  no  one  before  speak  of  God,  or  of  the  Gospel, 
but  he  could  not  rest  till  he  was  instructed  in  the 
Scriptiu'es.  Having  received  the  truth,  he  retii'ed 
to  Geneva,  where  he  died  a  member  of  the  Reformed 
Church.-     The  sams  stake  that  gave  death  to  the 

'•,  gave  life  to  the  other. 

The  insatiable  avarice  of  Diana  of  Poictiers,  to 
whom  the  king  had  gifted  the  forfeited  estates  of 
the  Reformed,  not  less  than  zeal  for  Romanism, 
occasioned  every  day  new  executions.     The  truth 

utinued  notwithstanding  to  spread.  "  When 
the  plague,"  says  ilaimboui'g,  "  attacks  a  gi-eat  city, 
it  mattei-s  little  what  effoi-t  is  made  to  airest  it.  It 
enters  every  door ;  it  travei-ses  every  street ;  it 
invades  eveiy  quarter,  and  piu'sues  its  course  till 
the  whole  community  have  been  enveloped  in  its 
ivages  :  so  did  this  dangerous  sect  spread  through 
France.  Everj'  day  it  made  new  progress,  despite 
the  edicts  with  which  it  was  assailed,  and  the 
Ireudful  executions  to  wliich  so  many  of  its  mem- 
bers were  consigned."'  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this 
pei-secution  that  the  fii-st  congi-egations  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  France  were  settled  with 
l>astoi-s,  and  began  to  be  governed  by  a  regular 
disci])line. 

The  fii-st  Church  to  be  thus  constituted  was  in 
Paris ;  "  where,"  says  Laval,  "  the  fires  never  went 
out."  At  that  time  the  disciples  of  the  Gospel 
were  wont  to  meet  in  the  house  of  ]\I.  de  la  Femere, 
a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Maine,  who  had  come  to 
i-eside  in  the  cajiital.  M.  de  la  Ferriere  had  a  child 
whom  he  wished  to  have  baptised,  and  iis  he  could 
not  present  him  to  the  priests  for  that  purpose,  nor 
undertake  a  journey  to  Gwieva,  he  urged  the  Chris- 
tians, who  were  wont  to  assemble  in  his  house,  to 
elect  one  of  themselves  to  the  office  of  pastor,  with 


power  to  administer  the  Sacraments.  They  were  at 
last  prevailed  upon,  and,  after  prayer  and  fastuig, 
their  choice  fell  on  Jean  Macon  de  la  Ri\-iere.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  king's  attorney  at  Angere,  a  rich 
man,  but  a  bitter  enemy  of  Protestantism.  He 
was  so  offended  at  his  son  for  embracing  the 
Reformed  faith,  that  he  would  have  given  him  up 
to  the  judges,  had  he  not  fled  to  Paris.  The  sacri- 
tice  which  !M.  de  la  Ri^-iere  had  made  to  presene 
the  purity  of  his  conscience,  fixetl  the  eyes  of  the 
little  flock  upon  him.  In  him  we  behold  the  firet 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,*  elected 
forty  yeai-s  after  Lefcvre  had  fii-st  opened  the  door 
for  the  entrance  of  the  Protestant  doctrines.  "  They 
chose  likewise,"  says  Laval,  speaking  of  this  little 
flock,  "  some  amongst  them  to  be  eldei-s  and  dea- 
cons, and  made  such  other  regulations  for  the 
government  of  their  Chiu-ch  as  the  times  would 
allow.  Such  were  the  firet  beginnings  of  the 
Church  of  Paiis  in  the  month  of  September,  15.5.5, 
which  increased  daily  diu-ing  the  war  of  Henry  II. 
with  Charles  V."^ 

If  France  blazed  ■srith  funeral  pUes,  it  was  day 
by  day  more  widely  illuminated  with  the  splendour 
of  tnith.  This  gave  infinite  vexation  and  torment 
to  the  friends  of  Rome,  who  wearied  themselves  to 
devise  new  methods  for  arresting  the  progi'ess  of 
the  Gospel.  Loud  accusations  and  reproaches  passed 
between  the  courts  of  jiu-isdiction  for  not  showing 
greater  zeal  in  executing  the  edicts  against  heresy. 
The  cognisance  of  that  crime  was  committed  some- 
times to  the  royal  and  sometimes  to  the  ecclesiastical 
judges,  and  sometimes  parted  between  them.  The 
mutual  recriminations  still  continued.  A  crime 
above  all  crimes,  it  was  said,  was  leniently  ti-eated 
by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  pursue  it  without 
mercy.  At  last,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  the  re- 
quisite vigour,  the  Cardinal  of  Lon-aine  stripped  the 
Parliament  and  the  civU  judges  of  the  right  of 
hearing  such  causes,  and  tx-ansferred  it  to  the 
bishops,  leaving  nothing  to  the  others  but  the  mei-e 
execution  of  the  sentence  against  the  condemned. 
This  aiTangement  the  cai-duial  thought  to  jierfect 
by  establishing  the  Inquisition  in  France  on  the 
Spanish  model.  In  this,  howei-er,  he  did  not 
succeed,  the  Parliament  having  refiused  its  consent 
thereto." 

The  calamities  that  befel  the  kingdom  wei-e  a 
cover  to  the  evangelisation.  Henry  II.  had  agi'eed 
on  a  truce  with  the  Emperor  Charles  for  five  yeai-s. 
It  did  not,  however,  suit  the  Pope  that  the  truce 


'  Laval,  vol.  i.,  p.  S2.     Eoza,  torn,  i.,  \>.  ^jO. 
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sLoidd  1)6  kept.  Paul  TV.  sent  his  legate  to  France 
to  dispense  Hcmy  from  liis  oath,  and  induce  him 
to  A-iolate  the  peace.  The  flames  of  war  were  re- 
kindled, but  the  French  arms  were  di.sgraced.  The 
battle  of  St.  Quentiu  was  a  fatal  blow  to  France, 
and  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  recalled  from  Italy  to 
retrieve  it.  He  recovered  in  the  Low  Countries 
the  reputation  which  he  had  lost  in  SicOy;'  but 
even  this  tended  in  the  Lssue  to  the  weakening  of 
France.  The  duke's  influence  at  court  was  now 
predominant,  and  the  intrigties  which  hLs  gi-eat 
rival,  Montmorency,  set  on  foot  to  supplant  him, 
led  to  the  Treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis  (15.59),  by 
which  France  lost  198  strongholds,"  besides  the 
deepening  of  the  jealousies  and  livalslups  between 
the  House  of  Lorraine  and  that  of  the  Constable, 
which  so  nearly  proved  the  i-uin  of  France.  One 
main  inducement  -ivith  Henry  to  conclude  tliis 
treaty  with  Philip  of  Spain,  was  that  it  left  him 
free  to  prosecute  the  design  formed  by  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  and  the  Bishop  of  Ai-ras  for  the  utter 
extirpation  of  the  Eeformed.  In  fact,  the  treaty 
contained  a  secret  clause  binding  both  monarchs  to 
combine  their  power  for  the  utter  extirpation  of 
heresy  in  their  dominions. 

But  despite  the  growing  rigom-  of  the  pereecu- 
tion,  the  shameful  slanders  which  were  propagated 
against  the  Reformed,  and  the  hideous  deaths  in- 
flicted on  pereons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  the 
numbei-3  of  the  Protestants  and  then-  courage  daily 
increased.  It  was  now  seen  that  scarcely  was 
there  a  class  of  French  society  which  did  not  fur- 
nish converts  to  the  Gospel.  Mezeray  says  that 
there  was  no  town,  no  province,  no  trade  in  the 
kingdom  wherein  the  new  opinions  had  not  taken 
root.  The  lawyei-s,  the  learned,  nay,  the  eccle- 
sia.stics,  against  their  own  interest,  embraced  them.' 
Some  of  the  gi-eatest  nobles  of  France  now  rallied 
round  the  Protestant  standard.  Among  these  was 
Antoine  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Yendume,  and  fii-st 
prince  of  the  blood,  and  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Prince 
of  Conde,  his  brother.  With  these  were  joined 
two  nephews  of  the  Constable  Montmorency,  the 
Admii-al  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  and  his  brother, 
Fi-ani^ois  de  Chatillon,  better  known  as  the  Sire 
d'Andelot.  A  little  longer  and  all  France  would 
be  Lutheran.  The  king's  alarm  was  gi-eat  :  the 
alann  of  all  about  him  was  not  less  so,  and  all 
united  in  urging  upon  him  the  adoption  of  yet 
more  summary  measures  against  an  execi-able  belief, 
which,  if  not  rooted  out,  would  most  surely  over- 


'  Davila,  Hist.  delU  Guerre  Civili  di  Francia,  lib.  i.,  p.  13. 
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throw  his  thi-one,  root  out  his  house,  and  bi-ing  his 
kingdom  to  ruin.  Might  not  the  displeasm-e  of 
Heaven,  evoked  by  that  impious  sect,  be  read  in  the 
many  dark  calamities  that  were  gathering  round 
Fi-ance ' 

It  was  resolved  that  a  "Mercuriale."  as  it  is  called 
in  France,  should  be  held,  and  that  the  kmg,  with- 
out gi%"ing  pre^'ious  notice  of  his  coming,  should 
present  himself  in  the  assembly.  He  would  thus 
see  and  hear  for  himself,  and  judge  if  there  were 
not,  even  among  his  senatore,  men  who  favoured 
this  pestilent  heresy.  It  had  been  a  custom  from 
the  times  of  Charles  YIII.  (1493),  when  conniption 
crept  into  the  administration,  and  the  State  was  in 
danger  of  receiving  damage,  that  representatives  of 
all  the  principal  courts  of  the  realm  should  meet, 
in  order  to  inquii-e  into  the  evil,  and  admoniah 
one  another  to  gi-eater  vigilance.  Fi-ancis  I.  had 
ordered  that  these  "  Censiu-es "  should  take  place 
once  every  thi-ee  months,  and  from  the  day  on 
which  they  were  held — namely,  Wednesday  (Dies 
Mercurii) — they  were  named  "ilercuriales."'' 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1559,  the  court  met  in  the 
house  of  the  Austin  Friare,  the  Parliament  Hall 
not  being  available,  owing  to  the  preparations  for 
the  wedding  of  the  king's  daughter  and  sister. 
The  king  suddenly  appeared  in  the  as.sembly, 
attended  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  Con- 
stable, and  the  Guises.  Having  taken  his  seat 
on  the  throne,  he  delivered  a  discoui-se  on  reli- 
gion ;  he  enlarged  on  his  own  laboiu'S  for  the 
peace  of  Christendom,  which  he  was  about  to 
seal  by  giving  in  mari-iage  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
to  Phili))  of  Spain,  and  his  only  sister  Mar- 
garet to  Philibeit  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy;  and 
he  concluded  by  amiouncing  his  resolution  to 
devote  himself  henceforward  to  the  healing  of  the 
wounds  of  the  Christian  world.  He  then  oixlei-ed 
the  senators  to  go  on  with  their  votes. 

Though  all  felt  that  the  king  was  present  to 
overawe  them  in  the  expression  of  their  sentiments, 
many  of  the  senatoi-s  declared  themselves  with  that 
ancient  liberty  which  became  their  rank  and  office. 
They  pointed  to  the  fiict  that  a  ConncU  was  at  that 
moment  convened  at  Trent  to  pronounce  on  the 
faith,  and  that  it  was  iinjust  to  burn  men  for  heresy 
before  the  Co\incil  had  decreed  wliat  was  hei-esy. 
Arnold  du  Ferrier  freely  admitted  that  the  troubles 
of  France  sprang  out  of  its  religious  diflTerences, 
but  then  tliej'  ought  to  inquire  who  was  the  ival 
author  of  these  differences,  lest,  while  pureuing  the 
sectaries,  they  should  exjwse  tliemselves  to  the 
rebuke,  "  Thou  art  the  man  that  troubles  Israel." 

*  L.ival,  vol.  i.,  pp.  100, 110. 
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Annas  du  Bowi'g,  wlio  next  rose,  c;ime  yet  closer 
to  the  point.  There  wei-e,  he  said,  many  great 
crimes  and  -n-icked  actions,  such  as  oaths,  adul- 
teries, and  peijiuies,  condemned  by  the  laws,  and 
deservin"  of  the  severest  punishment,  which  went 
■without  con-ection,  while  new  punishments  were 
everv  day  invented  for  men  who  as  yet  had 
been  found  guilty  of  no  crime.  Shoidd  those  be 
held  guilty  of  high  ti-eason  who  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  prince  only  to  pray  for  him  ]  and 
should  the  rack  and  the  stake  be  resei-ved,  not  for 
those  who  raised  tumnlts  in  the  cities,  and  seditions 
in  the  pro^-inces,  but  for  those  who  were  the 
Inightest  patterns  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
the  fii-mest  defendei-s  of  order?  It  was  a  veiy 
grave  matter,  he  added,  to  condemn  to  the  flames 
men  who  died  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Other  speakei-s  followed  in  the  same  straia. 
Not  so  the  majority,  however.  They  recalled  the 
examples  of  old  days,  when  the  Albigcnsian  hei-etics 
had  been  slaughtered  in  thousands  by  Innocent 
III.;  and  when  the  Waldenses^  in  later  times,  had 
been  choked  with  smoke  in  their  o^vn  dweUings, 
and  the  den.'?  of  the  moimtains  ;  and  they  lu-ged 
tlie  instant  adoption  of  these  time-honoured  usages. 
When  the  ojiiiiions  of  the  .senatoi-s  had  been 
marked,  the  king  took  posses.sion  of  the  register  in 
which  the  votes  were  recorded,  then  i-ising  up,  he 
sharply  cliid  those  membere  who  had  avowed  a 
preference  for  a  moderate  policy  ;  and,  to  show  that 
under  a  despot  no  one  could  honestly  differ  from 
the  royal  opinion  and  be  held  guiltless,  he  ordered 
the  Constable  to  arrest  Du  Boui-g.  The  captain 
of  the  king's  guard  in.stantly  seized  the  obnoxioius 
senator,  and  carried  liim  to  the  Bastile.  Other 
membei-s  of  Parliament  were  an-ested  next  day  at 
their  own  houses. ' 

The  king's  resolution  was  fully  taken  to  execute 
all  the  senatoi-s  who  had  opposed  him,  and  to 
exterminate  LutheranLsm  everywhere  throughout 
France.  He  would  begin  with  Du  Bourg,  who,  shut 
iij)  in  an  iron  cage  in  the  Ba.stile,  waited  his  doom. 
But  before  the  day  of  Du  Bourg's  execution  arrived, 
Henry  liimself  had  gone  to  his  account.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  delight  the  king  took  in 
jousts  and  toiuniauients.  He  wa.s  giving  his  eldest 
ihiughter  in  maniage  to  the  mightiest  prince  of 
hi.s  time — Philip  II.  of  S])ain — and  so  great  an 
occasion  he  must  needs  celebrate  with  fetes  of  cor- 
responding magnificence.  Fourteen  days  have 
elapsed  since  his  memorable  visit  to  his  Parlia- 
ment, and  now  Henry  presents  himself  in  a  veiy 
diffei-ent  a.s.semblage.     It  is  the  la.st  day  of  June, 

•  Bcza.  torn,  i.,  pp.  132, 123, 


15.39,  and  the  rank  and  beauty  of  Paris  are 
gathered  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  to  see  the 
king  tilting  ^\•ith  selected  champions  in  the  lists. 
The  king  bore  himself  '•  Uke  a  stxu'dy  and  skilful 
cavidier "  in  the  mimic  war.  The  last  passage-at- 
arms  was  over,  the  plaudits  of  the  brUliant  thi'ong 
had  saluted  the  royal  ^■ictor,  and  every  one  thought 
that  the  spectacle  was  at  an  end.  But  no ;  it  was 
to  close  with  a  catasti'ophe  of  which  no  one  present 
so  much  as  dreamed.  A  sudden  resolve  seizing 
the  king  yet  farther  to  display  his  pi-owess  before 
the  admiring  multitude,  he  bade  the  Count  Mon> 
gomery,  the  capUdn  of  his  guard,  make  ready  and 
run  a  tilt  with  him.  Montgomery  excused  him- 
self, but  the  king  insisted.  Mounting  his  hoi'se 
and  placing  his  lance  in  rest,  Montgomery  stood 
facing  the  king.  The  trumpet  soimded.  The  two 
warriors,  m-ging  their  steeds  to  a  gallop,  rushed 
at  each  other :  ilontgomeiy's  lance  struck  the 
king  with  such  force  that  the  staff  was  shivered. 
The  blow  made  Henry's  visor  fly  open,  and  a 
spHnter  from  the  broken  beam  entered  his  left  eye 
and  drove  into  his  brain.  The  king  fell  from  his 
hoi'se  to  the  gi-ound.  A  thriU  of  horror  ran 
through  the  spectatoi-s.  Was  the  king  shiin  !  No  ; 
but  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  death-blow 
had  been  dealt  by  the  same  hand — that  of  the 
captain  of  his  guard — which  he  had  employed  to 
arre.st  the  martyr  Du  Bourg.  He  was  carried  to 
the  Hotel  de  TourneUes,  where  he  died  on  the  10th 
of  Jidy,  in  the  forty -first  year  of  his  age.  - 

Many  strange  things  were  talked  of  at  the  time, 
and  have  been  related  by  contempoi-ary  liistorians, 
in  connection  with  the  death  of  Henry  II.  His 
queen,  Catherine  de  Medici,  had  a  dream  the  night . 
before,  in  which  she  saw  him  tilting  in  the  toui-na- 
ment,  and  so  haixl  put  to,  that  in  the  morning 
when  she  awoke  she  earnestly  begged  him  that  day 
not  to  stir  abroad ;  but,  says  Bezii,  he  no  more 
heeded  the  warning  than  Julius  C:esar  did  that  of 
his  wife,  who  implored  him  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  he  was  slain  not  to  go  to  the  Senate- 
house.  Nor  did  it  escajie  observation  that  the 
same  palace  which  had  been  decked  out  with  so  much 
magnificence  for  the  two  marriages  was  tliat  in 
which  tlie  king  breathed  his  last,  and  so  "  the  lioll 
of  triumph  was  changed  into  the  chamber  of 
mourning."  And,  finally,  it  was  thought  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  when  the  bed  was  prejjared  on  • 
which  Henry  was  to  lie  in  state,  and  the  royal 
coqwe  laid  iipon  it,  the  attendants,  not  thinking  of 
the  matter  at  all,  covered  it  with  a  rich  jnece  of 
tapestry  on  which  was  represented  the  convei-sion 
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of  St.  Paul,  witli  the  words  in  large  lettei-s,  "  Saul, 
Saul,  why  i^ei-secutest  thou  meV  This  was  remarked 
upon  hv  so  many  who  saw  it,  that  the  officer  who 
had  charge  of  the  body  ordered  the  coverlet  to  be 


taken  away,  and  replaced  with  another  piece.'  The 
incident  recalled  the  last  words  of  Julian,  wlio  fell 
like  Hemy,  wan-ing  against  Christ  :  "  Thou  hast 
overcome,  O  Galilean  !  " 


CHAPTER    III. 

FIRST   NATIONAL    SYNOD    OF    THE    FRENCH    PROTESTANT    cniRCII. 

Early  Assemblies  of  Frencli  Protestants— Colportage— Holy  Lives— The  Planting  of  Cliurclics  throughout  France 
—Play  at  La  Eochelle— First  National  Synod— Confession  of  Faith  of  tlie  French  Church— Constitution  and 
Government- Gradation  of  Com-ts— Order  and  Liberty— Piety  Flourishes. 


The  young  vine  whicli  had  been  planted  in  France, 
and  which  was  beginning  to  cover  with  its  shadow 
the  j)lains  of  that  fair  land,  was  at  this  moment 
sorely  shaken  by  the  tempests ;  but  the  fiercer  the 
blasts  that  warred  around  it,  the.  deeper  did  it 
strike  its  roots  in  the  soU.  and  the  liigher  did  it 
lift  its  head  into  the  heavens.  There  were  few 
districts  or  cities  in  France  in  which  there  was 
not  to  be  found  a  little  community  of  disciples. 
These  flocks  had  neither  shepherd  to  care  for  them, 
nor  church  in  which  to  celebrate  their  worship. 
The  violence  of  the  times  taught  them  to  shun  ob- 
ser-^ation  ;  nevertheless,  they  neglected  no  means 
of  keeping  alive  the  Divine  life  in  their  souls, 
and  increasing  their  knowledge  of  the  Word  of 
(Jod.  They  assembled  at  stated  times,  to  read  to- 
gether the  Scriptures,  and  to  join  in  prayer,  and  at 
these  gatherings  the  more  intelligent  or  the  more 
courageous  of  their  number  expounded  a  passage 
from  the  Bil)le,  or  delivered  a  word  of  exhortation. 
These  teachers,  however,  confined  themselves  to 
doctrine.  They  did  not  dispense  tlie  Sacraments, 
for  Calvin,  who  wa.s  censulted  on  the  point,  ga^e  it 
as  his  opinion  that,  till  they  had  obtained  the 
services  of  a  regularly  ordained  ministiy,  they 
sliould  forego  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper.  Tliey 
were  little  careful  touching  the  fashion  of  the  place 
in  which  they  offered  their  united  prayer  and  sang 
tlicir  psalm.  It  might  be  a  garret,  or  a  cellar,  or 
a  barn.  It  might  be  a  cave  of  the  mountains,  or  a 
glen  in  the  far  wildeiTiess,  or  some  glade  shaded 
by  the  ancient  trees  of  the  forest.  Assemble  where 
they  might,  they  knew  that  there  w;i,s  One  c\'cr  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  where  he  w;us,  there  wivs  the 
Church.  One  of  their  number  gave  notice  to  the 
rest  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting.  If  in  a  city, 
they  took  cai'e  that  the  house  should  have  several 


secret  doors,  so  that,  entering  by  cUiTerent  ways, 
their  assembling  might  attract  no  notice.  And  lest 
their  enemies  should  break  in  upon  them,  tliey  took 
the  precaution  of  bringing  cards  and  dice  with  them, 
to  throw  upon  the  table  in  the  room  of  their  Bibles 
and  psiiltei-s,  as  a  make-beliere  that  they  had  been 
interrupted  at  play,  and  were  a  band  of  gamblei's 
instead  of  a  congregation  of  Lutherans. - 

In  the  times  we  speak  of,  France  was  traversed  by 
an  army  of  book-hawkers.  The  pi'inting-presses  of 
Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Neuchatel  supplied  Bibles 
and  religious  books  in  alnindance,  and  students  of 
theology,  and  sometimes  even  ministers,  assuming 
the  humble  office  of  colporteui-s  carried  them  into 
France.  Stafi'  in  hand,  and  pack  slung  on  their 
back,  they  pursued  their  way,  summer  and  winter, 
by  highways  and  cross-roads,  through  forests  and 
over  marshes,  knocking  from  door  to  door,  often 
repulsed,  always  hazarding  their  lives,  and  at  times 
discovered,  and  dragged  to  the  jtile.  By  their 
means  the  Bible  gained  admission  into  the  mansions 
of  the  nobles,  and  the  cottiiges  of  tlu;  pea.santry. 
They  employed  the  same  methods  as  the  ancient 
Vaudois  colporteur  to  conceal  their  calling.  Tlieir 
precious  wares  they  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  their 
baskets,  so  that  one  meeting  them  in  citj'  alley,  or 
country  highway,  would  have  t;iken  them  for 
vendoi's  of  silks  and  jewellerj- — a  deception  for 
whicli  Florimond  de  Kannonil  rebukes  them,  witli- 
out,  however,  having  a  wor<l  in  condemnation  of 
the  violence  that  rendered  the  concealment  neces- 
sary. Tlie  success  of  these  lunuble  and  de\  uted 
cviingelist«  was  attested  by  the  numbei-s  whem  they 
prepared    for  the  stake,   and    who,   in    tlieir  turn, 

'  Beza,  torn,  i.,  p.  124. 
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sowed  in  their  blood  the  seed  of  new  confessoi-s  and 
martyrs. 

At  times,  too,  though  owing  to  the  fewness  of 
pastors  it  was  only  at  considerable  intervals,  these 
little  assemblies  of  belie\'ing  men  and  women  had 
the  much-prized  pleasure  of  being  visited  by  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  From  him  they  leai-ned 
how  it  was  going  wth  their  brethren  in  other  parts 
of  France.  Theii'  hearts  swelled  and  their  eyes 
brightened  as  he  told  them  that,  despite  the  fires 
everywhere  burning,  new  converts  were  daily  press- 
ing forward  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  army  of 
Christ,  and  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  were 
multiplying  faster  than  the  stake  was  thinning  them. 
Then  covering  the  table,  and  placing  upon  it  the 
"bread"  and  "cup,"  he  would  dispense  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  bind  them  anew  by  that  holy  pledge  to 
the  service  of  their  heavenly  King,  even  unto  the 
death.  Thus  the  houi-s  would  wear  away,  till  the 
morning  was  on  the  point  of  breaking,  and  they 
•would  take  fiirewell  of  each  other  as  men  who 
would  meet  no  more  tLU,  by  way  of  the  halter  or 
the  stake,  they  should  reassemble  in  heaven. 

The  singular  beauty  of  the  lives  of  these  men 
attracted  the  notice,  and  extorted  even  the  pi-aise, 
of  theu-  bitterest  enemies.  It  was  a  new  thing  in 
France.  Florimond  de  Rsemond,  ever  on  the  watch 
for  theu'  halting,  could  find  notliing  of  which  to 
accuse  them  save  that  "instead  of  dances  and  May- 
poles they  set  on  foot  Bible-readings,  and  the  sing- 
ing of  spiritual  hymns,  especially  the  psalms  after 
they  had  been  turned  into  rhyme.  The  women,  by 
their  deportment  and  modest  apparel,  appeared  in 
public  like  sorrowing  Eves,  or  penitent  Magdalenes, 
as  Tertullian  said  of  the  Christian  women  of  his 
day.  The  men  too,  with  their  mortified  air,  seemed 
to  be  overpowered  l)y  the  Holy  Gliost."'  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  tlie  monkisli  chronicler 
to  inquire  why  it  was  that  what  he  considered  an 
evil  tree  yielded  fruits  like  these,  although  a  true 
answer  to  that  que.stion  would  have  saved  France 
f:om  many  crimes  and  woes.  If  the  facts  were 
as  Ra;mond  stated  them — if  the  coufessore  of  an 
heretical  and  diabolical  creed  were  men  of  pre- 
eminent vii'tue — the  conclusion  was  ine\'itable, 
cither  that  he  hatl  entirely  misjudged  regarding 
their  creed,  or  that  the  whole  moral  order  of 
things  liad  somehow  or  other  come  to  be  reversed. 
E\en  Catherine  de  Medici,  in  her  own  way,  bore  her 
testimony  to  the  moral  character  of  Protestantism. 
"I  have  a  miml,"  ob.served  slie  one  day,  "to  turn  to 
tlie  new  religion,  to  pass  for  a  prude  and  a  pious 
woman."     Tlie   persecutors   of  that   age   are  con- 


'  Flor  du  Ka'moml,  lib.  vii.,  i>.  SU-l. 


demned  from  theii-  own  mouths.  They  confess 
that  they  "killed  the  innocent." 

Truly  wonderful  was  the  number  of  Protestant 
congi-egatious  already  formed  in  France  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Hem-y  II.  "  Burning,"  yet  "  not 
consumed,"  the  Reformed  Church  was  even  gi'een 
and  flourishing,  because  refreshed  with  a  secret 
dew,  which  was  more  efficacious  to  preserve  its 
Ufe  than  all  the  fuiy  of  the  flames  to  extinguish 
it.  AVe  have  already  recorded  the  organisation  of 
the  Church  in  Paris,  in  1555.  It  was  followed  in 
that  and  the  five  following  years  by  so  manj'  others 
in  all  parts  of  France,  that  we  can  do  little  save 
recite  the  names  of  these  Chiu'ches.  The  perils  and 
martyrdoms  through  which  each  struggled  into 
existence,  before  taking  its  place  on  the  soil  of 
France,  we  cannot  recount.  The  early  Church  of 
Meaux,  trodden  into  the  dust  yeara  before,  now 
rose  from  its  ruins.  In  1546  it  had  seen  fourteen 
of  its  members  burned;  in  1555  it  obtained  a  settled 
pastor.-  At  Angers  (1555)  a  congi-egation  was 
formed,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  pastor  from 
Geneva.  At  Poictiers,  to  which  so  great  an  interest 
belongs  as  the  flock  which  Calvin  gathei'ed  together, 
and  to  whom  he  dispensed,  for  the  first  time  in 
France,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  a 
congregation  was  regularly  organised  (1555).  It 
happened  that  the  plague  came  to  Poictiere,  and 
drove  from  the  city  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the 
Refoi-mation  ;  whereupon  its  friends,  taking  heart, 
formed  themselves  into  a  Church,  which  soon  be- 
came so  flovu'ishing  that  it  supjilied  pastors  to  the 
congregations  that  by-and-by  sprang  up  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.'' At  Alcvert,  an  island  lying  off'  the  coast 
of  Saintonge,  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
received  the  truth,  and  were  formed  into  a  congi'egar 
tion  in  1556.  At  Agen,  in  Guienne,  a  congregation 
was  the  same  year  organised,  of  which  Pierre  David, 
a  converted  monk,  became  pastor.  He  was  after- 
wards chaplain  to  tlie  King  of  Navan-e. 

At  Bourges,  at  Aubigny,  at  Issoudun,  at  Blois, 
at  Tours,  at  Montoine,  at  Pan  in  Beam,  Churches 
were  organised  under  regular  jia.stoi-s  in  the  same 
year,  1556.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  Churches 
at  Montaubiin  and  Angouleme.' 

In  the  year  following  (1557),  Protestant  coiigi*- 
gations  were  formed,  and  placed  under  pastoi-s,  at 
Orleans,  at  Sens,  at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  and  in 
many  of  the  towns  and  villages  around,  iiicluil- 
ing  Diejipe  on  tlie  shores  of  the  English  Chiinnel. 
Protestantism  had  jienetrated  the  iiioiintaiiions  i-e- 
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;iou  of  the  Cevennes,  and  left  the  memorials  of  its 
riumphs  amid  a  people  proverbially  primitive  and 
ude,  in  org;inised  Churches.  In  Brittany  numerous 
'hurches  arose,  as  also  along  both  banks  of  the 
Jaronne,  in  Nei-ac,  in  Bordeaux,  and  other  to-mis 
.00  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  In  Provence, 
he  scene  of  i-ecent  slaughter,  there  existed 
10  fe'n-er  than  sixty  Churches  in  the  year  1560.' 

The  beginnings  of  the  "great  and  glorious" 
.'hurch  of  La  Eochelle  are  obscure.  So  early  as  153-4 
I  woman  was  burned  in  Poitou,  who  said  she  had 
leen  instructed  in  the  tnith  at  La  Rochelle.  From 
hut  year  we  find  no  trace  of  Protestantism  there 
ill  1552,  when  its  presence  there  is  attested  by 
he  barbarous  execution  of  two  martvrs,  one  of 
.vhom  had  his  tongue  cut  out  for  having  acted  as 
he  teacher  of  others ;  fi-om  which  we  may  infer 
.hat  there  was  a  little  company  of  disciples  in  that 
:own,  though  keeping  themselves  concealed  for  fear 
jf  the  pei-secutor.' 

In  1558  the  King  and  Queen  of  Xavan-e,  on  their 
wav  to  court,  ^■isited  La  Rochelle,  and  were  splen- 
li'lly  entei-tained  by  the  citizens.  In  theii-  suite 
was  M.  David,  the  ex-monk,  and  now  Protestant 
preacher,  already  refeiTed  to.  He  iH-oclaimed 
penly  the  piue  Word  of  God  in  all  the  places 
through  which  the  court  pa.ssed,  and  so  too  did  he 
iu  La  Rochelle.  One  day  duiing  their-  majesties' 
stay  at  this  city,  the  town-crier  announced  that  a 
company  of  comedians  had  just  arrived,  and  would 
ict  that  day  a  new  and  wonderful  piece.  The 
citizens  crowded  to  the  play;  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  the  court  being  also  present. 

Wlien  the  cui-tain  rose,  a  sick  woman  was  seen  at 
the  point  of  death,  shrieking  in  pain,  and  begging 
to  be  confe.ssed.  The  parish  priest  was  sent  for. 
He  an-ived  in  breathless  haste,  decked  out  in  his 
canonicals.  He  began  to  shrive  his  penitent,  but 
to  little  ])miiose.  Tossing  from  side  to  side,  ap- 
parently in  greater  distress  than  ever,  she  cried  out 
that  she  was  not  well  confessed.  Soon  a  crowd  of 
ecclesia-stics  had  assembled  round  the  sick  woman, 
each  moi-e  anxious  than  the  other  to  give  her  relief. 
One  would  have  thought  that  in  such  a  multitude 
of  [iliysicians  a  cure  would  be  found  ;  but  no  :  her 
ca.se  baffled  all  their  skill.  The  friars  next  took 
her  in  hand.  Opening  gi-eat  bags  which  they  had 
brought  with  them,  they  drew  forth,  with  solemn 
air,  beads  which  they  gave  her  to  count,  relics  which 
they  applied  to  various  pai-ts  of  her  pei-son,  and  in- 
dulgences which  they  read  to  her,  with  a  jjerfect 
confidence  that  these  would  work  an  infallible  cure. 


'  Beza,  torn,  i.,  p.  108. 
•  Laval,  vol.  i.,  p.  1-19. 


It  was  all  in  vain.  Not  one  of  these  renowned 
specifics  gave  her  the  least  mitigation  of  her  sufler- 
ings.  The  friivre  were  perfectly  non-plussed.  At 
last  they  bethought  them  of  another  expedient. 
They  put  the  habit  of  St.  Francis  upon  her.  Now, 
thought  they,  as  sui'e  as  St.  Francis  is  a  saint,  she 
is  cmed.  But,  alas !  attii-ed  in  cowl  and  frock, 
the  poor  sick  wormm  sat  rocking  from  side  to  side 
amid  the  fruii-s,  still  giievously  tormented  by  the 
pain  in  her  conscience,  and  bemoaning  her  Siid 
condition,  that  those  people  undei-stood  not  how  to 
confess  her.  At  that  point,  when  priest  and  friar 
had  exhausted  their  skill,  and  neither  ros;iiy  nor 
holy  habit  could  work  a  cui-e,  one  stepped  upon  the 
stage,  and  going  up  to  the  woman,  whispered  into 
her  ear  that  he  knew  a  man  who  would  confess  her 
right,  and  give  her  ease  in  her  conscience  ;  but, 
added  he,  he  goes  abroad  only  in  the  night-time,  for 
the  day-Light  is  hurtful  to  him.  The  sick  pei-son 
earnestly  begged  that  that  man  might  be  called  to 
her.  He  was  straightway  sent  for  :  he  came  in  a  lay- 
dress,  and  drawdng  near  the  bolster,  he  whispered 
something  in  the  woman's  ear  which  the  spectatoi-s 
did  not  hear.  They  saw,  however,  by  her  instant 
change  of  expression,  that  she  was  well  pleased  with 
■what  had  been  told  her.  The  mysterious  man  next 
drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  small  book,  which  he  put 
into  her  hand,  sa}-ing  aloud,  "  This  book  contains 
the  most  infallible  recipes  for  the  cuiing  of  your 
disease ;  if  you  will  make  use  of  them,  you  will  recover 
your  health  perfectly  in  a  few  days."  Hereupon  he 
left  the  stage,  and  the  sick  woman,  getting  out  of 
bed  with  cheeiful  ail",  as  one  perfectly  ciu-ed,  walked 
three  times  roimd  the  stage,  and  then  turning  to 
the  audience,  told  them  that  that  imkno%vn  man  had 
succeeded  where  friar  and  priest  had  failed,  and 
that  she  must  confess  that  the  book  he  had  given 
her  was  full  of  most  excellent  recipes,  as  they  them- 
selves might  see  from  the  happy  change  it  had 
WTOUght  in  her;  and  if  any  of  them  was  afflicted 
with  the  same  disease,  she  woiUd  adWse  them  to 
consult  that  book,  which  she  would  readily  lend 
them ;  and  if  they  did  not  mind  its  being  somewhat 
hot  in  the  handling,  and  having  about  it  a  noisome 
smell  like  that  of  a  faggot,  they  might  rest  assured  it 
would  certainly  cm-e  them.  If  the  audience  desired 
to  know  her  name,  and  the  book's  name,  she  said, 
they  were  two  riddles  which  they  might  guess  at' 

The  citizens  of  Lii  Rochelle  had  no  great  difficidty 
in  reading  the  riddle.  Many  of  them  made  trial 
of  the  book,  despite  its  associations  with  the  stake 
and  the  faggot,  and  they  found  that  its  eflicacy  was 

'  Laval,  vol.  i-,  pp.  150— 152— «  Vincent,  Kaherches  sur 
Ui  Commencemens  de  la  VHf.  li  fu  Rochelle. 
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sufficiently  sovereign  to  cure  them.  Tliey  obtained 
deliverance  from  that  burden  on  the  conscience 
■ivhicli  had  -n-eighed  them  dow-n  in  fear  and  anguish, 
despite  all  that  friar  or  penance  could  do  to  give 
them  ease.  From  that  time  Protestantism  flom-Lshed 
in  Lii  Rochelle  ;  a  Church  was  formed,  its  membei-s 
not  daiing  as  yet,  however,  to  meet  for  woi-ship  in 
open  day,  but  assembling  under  cloud  of  night,  as  was 
still  the  practice  in  almost  all  places  in  France. 
We  ai-e  now  anived  at  a  new  and  most  impoi-taut 


little  companies    of    believing    men    and  women,  i « 


scattered  over  the  country,  were  cared  for  and  fed 
only  by  the  Great  Shepherd,  who  made  them  lie 
down  in  the  green  pastures  of  his  Word,  and  by 
the  still  watei-s  of  his  Spirit.  But  thLs  was  an  in- 
complete and  defective  condition.  Christ's  jjeople 
ai'e  not  only  a  "flock,"  but  a  "kingdom,"  and  it  is 
the  peculiarity  of  a  kingdom  that  it  jMsse-sses  "order 
and  government"  as  well  as  subjects.  The  former i 
exists  for  ths  edification  and  defence  of  the  latteK 


development  of  Protestantism  in  France.  As  lias 
been  already  mentioned,  the  crowns  of  Fi-ance  and 
Spain  made  peace  between  them.selves,  that  they 
might  be  at  liberty  to  tum  tlieir  aims  against 
ProtesUintism,  and  effect  its  extermination.  Both 
monarchs  were  preiiaring  to  inflict  a  gi-eat  blow. 
It  was  at  that  hour  that  the  scattered  sections  of 
the  French  Protestant  Church  drew  together, 
and,  rallying  around  a  common  standard,  presented 
a  united  front  to  their  enemies. 

It  was  forty  yeai-s  since  Lefevre  had  ojicned  the 
door  of  France  to  the  Gospel.  All  these  years 
tliere  had  been  di.sciples,  confe.ssoi-s,  martyi-s,  but 
no  congregations  in  our  aeuse  of  the  term.     The 


In  1.5.55  congregations  began  to  be  formed  on  the 
Genevan  model.  A  pastor  was  apiwinted  to  t.acli. 
and  with  him  was  associated  a  small  body  of  layiiicn 
to  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  flock.  The  work  ot 
organising  went  on  vigorously,  and  in  1560  from 
one  to  two  thousand  Protestant  congi-egations 
existed  in  France.  Thus  did  the  indi%-idual  con- 
giegation  come  into  existence.  But  the  Chuivh  of 
God  needs  a  wider  union,  and  a  more  centrali-sed 
authority. 

Scattered  over  the  wide  space  that  separates  the 
Seine  fi-om  the  Rhone  and  the  Garonne,  ihr 
Protestant  C'lnirches  of  France  were  i.soiato<l  hkI 
apart.     lu  the  fact  that  they  had  conuuon  intcivsto 
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and  common  dangers,  a  basis  ■was  laid,  they  felt,  for 
confederation.  In  this  -way  -would  the  -wisdom  of 
all  be  available  for  the  guidance  of  each,  and  the 
strength  of  each  be  combined  for  the  defence  of  all. 

As  the  symbol  of  such  a  confederation  it  "was 
requisite  that  a  creed  should  be  di-afted  -which  aU 
might  confess,  and  a  code  of  discipline  compUed  to 
-which  all  -would  submit.  Ifot  to  fetter  the  private 
judgment  of  incU-^idual  Christians,  nor  to  restrict 
the  rights  of  indi%"idual  congregations,  -was  this  creed 
framed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  -was  intended  as  a  shield 
of  both  liberty  of  opinion  and  liberty  of  Chi-istian 
action.  But  in  order  to  effect  this,  it  -was  essential 
that  it  should  be  dl•a^^^l  from  tlie  docti-ines  of  the 
Bible  and  the  models  of  apostolic  times,  -with  the 
same  2)atient  investigation,  and  the  same  acciu-ate 
deduction,  -with  which  men  constmct  a  science  from 
the  facts  which  they  obsenx  in  natui-e,  but  -n-ith 
greater  submission  of  mind,  inasmuch  as  the  facts 
obseiTed  for  the  framing  of  a  creed  are  of  super- 
natural revelation,  and  -with  a  more  anxious  vigilance 
to  avoid  error  where  error  would  be  so  unmensely 
more  pernicious  and  destructive,  and  above  all,  with 
a  dependence  on  that  Spu-it  who  inspu-ed  the  Word, 
and  who  has  been  promised  to  enlighten  men  in  the 
tnie  sense  of  it.  As  God  has  reveided  liimself  in  his 
Word,  so  the  Church  is  bound  to  reveal  the  "Word 
to  the  world.  The  Fi-ench  Protestant  Chuixh  now 
discharged  that  duty  to  its  nation. 

It  was  agreed  between  the  Churches  of  Paris  and 
Poictiers,  in  1558,  that  a  National  SjTiod  shoidd  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  common  confession 
and  a  code  of  discipline.  In  the  following  spring, 
circular  lettei-s  were  addi-essed  to  all  the  Churches  of 
the  kingdom,  and  they,  percei\-ing  the  benefit  to  the 
common  cause  likely  to  accrue  from  the  step,  readily 
gave  their  consent.  It  was  unanimously  agi-eed 
that  the  Synod  should  be  held  in  Piuis.  The 
capital  was  selected,  says  Beza,  not  because  any  pre- 
eminence or  dignit)'  was  supjwsed  to  belong  to  the 
Cliurch  there,  but  simply  because  the  confluence  of 
so  many  ministers  and  eldere  was  less  likely  to 
attract  notice  in  Paris  than  in  a  pi-ovincial  town.' 
As  regards  rank,  the  representative  of  the  smallest 
congi-egation  stood  on  a  j)erfect  equality  wth  the 
deputy  of  the  metropolitan  Church. 

The  Synod  met  on  the  25th  of  ilay,  1550.  At 
that  moment  the  Parliament  was  iussembliiig  for 
the  ilcrcui-iale,  at  which  the  king  avowed  his  pur- 
pose of  pureuing  the  Reformed  with  fii-e  and  sWord 
till  he  had  exterminated  them.  From  eleven 
Chui-elies  only  came  deputies  to  this  Synod  :  Paris, 
St.   T/i,  Dieppe,  Angpi-a,  Orleans,  Toui-s,  Poictioi-s, 

'  Buza,  torn,  i.,  p.  109. 


Saintes,  Marennes,  ChateUerault,  and  St  Jeaa 
d'Angely.-  Pastor  Francois  Morel,  Sieiu-  of 
Ccllonges,  was  chosen  to  preside.  Infinite  difficul- 
ties had  to  be  overcome,  says  Beza,  before  the 
Chui-ches  could  be  advertised  of  the  meeting,  but 
greater  i-isks  had  to  be  inm  before  the  deputies 
could  assemble  :  hence  the  fe^^'ness  of  their  number. 
The  gibbet  was  then  standing  in  all  the  public  places 
of  the  kingdom,  and  had  their  place  of  meeting  been 
discovered,  without  doubt,  the  dejnities  would  have 
been  led  in  a  body  to  the  scaffold. 

There  is  a  simplicity  and  a  moral  gi-andeur 
appertaining  to  this  assembly  that  compels  our 
homage.  No  guard  stands  sentinel  at  the  door. 
No  mace  or  symbol  of  authority  gi-aces  the  table 
round  which  the  deputies  of  the  Churches  are 
gathered  ;  no  robes  of  office  dignify  their  pei-sons ; 
on  the  contrai-y,  royal  edicts  have  proclaimed  them 
outlaws,  and  the  pei-secutor  is  on  theii-  ti-ack. 
Nevertheless,  as  if  they  were  assembled  in  jiciiceful 
times,  and  under  the  shadow  of  law,  they  go  on  day 
by  day,  with  calm  dignity  and  serene  power,  plant- 
ing the  foundations  of  the  House  of  God  in  their 
native  land.  They  -will  do  their  work,  although  the 
fii-st  stones  should  be  cemented  ^vith  theii-  blood. 

We  can  present  only  an  outUne  of  their  great 
work.  Their  Confession  of  Faith  was  compre- 
hended in  forty  articles,  and  agi-ees  in  all  essential 
points  -with  the  Creed  of  the  Chiu-ch  of  England. 
They  received  the  Bible  as  the  sole  infallible  rule 
of  faith  and  mannei-s.  They  confessed  the  doctiine 
of  the  Tiinity ;  of  the  Fall ;  of  the  entii-e  corrup- 
tion of  man's  natui^e,  and  his  condemnation ;  of  the 
election  of  some  to  everlasting  life ;  of  the  call  of 
sovereign  and  omnipotent  gi-ace ;  of  a  free  i-edemp 
tion  by  Christ,  who  is  our  righteousness ;  of  that 
righteousness  as  the  gi-oimd  of  our  justification;  of 
faith,  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  as  the  instnimeut 
by  which  we  obtain  an  interest  in  that  righteous- 
ness ;  of  regenei-ation  by  the  Spirit  to  a  new  life, 
and  to  good  works ;  of  the  Divine  institution  of 
the  ministry ;  of  the  equality  of  all  ixistoi-s  under 
one  cliief  Pastor  and  universal  Bishop,  Jesus 
Christ ;  of  the  true  Church,  as  comjwseil  of  the 
a.ssembly  of  believoi-s,  who  agree  to  follow  the  rule 
of  the  Woixl ;  of  the  two  Sacraments,  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  of  the  jwlicy  which  Christ  has 
estiiblisLcd  for  the  government  of  his  Church  ;  and  of 
the  obedience  and  homageduc  to  rulei-s  in  monarchies 
and  commonwealth.^,  .is  God's  lieutenants  whom  he 
has  set  to  exercise  a  lawful  and  holy  oHice.'' 

Their  code  of  discijjline  was   arninged   also   in 


■-  Fi'-liro.Tol.  i.,  p.  70. 
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forty  articles.  Dismissing  details,  let  us  state 
in  outline  the  constitution  of  the  Refonued 
Church  of  France,  as  settled  at  its  tii-st  National 
SynocL  Its  fundamental  idea  was  that  which  had 
been  taught  both  at  Wittemberg  and  Geneva, 
namely,  that  the  government  of  the  Church  is  dif- 
fused throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful, 
but  that  the  exercise  of  it  is  to  be  restricted  to 
those  to  whom  Christ,  the  fountain  of  that  govern- 
ment, has  given  the  suitable  gifts,  and  whom  then- 
fellow  Chui-ch  members  have  called  to  its  discharge. 
On  this  democratic  basis  there  rose  foiu-  grades  of 
power  :  —  1.  The  Consistorj-.  2.  The  Colloquy. 
3.  The  Pro\"incial  Synod.  4.  The  National  Sj-nod. 
Corresponding  with  these  four  gi-ades  of  power 
thei-e  were  four  circles  or  areas — the  Parish,  the 
District,  the  Province,  and  the  Kingdom.  Each 
gi'ade  of  authority  narrowed  as  it  ascended,  while 
the  circle  within  which  it  was  exercised  widened. 
What  had  its  beginning  in  a  democracy,  ended 
in  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  interests  of 
each  congi-egation  and  each  member  of  the  Chiu-ch 
were,  in  the  last  resort,  adjudicated  upon  by  the 
■wisdom  and  authority  of  all.  There  was  perfect 
liberty,  combined  with  perfect  order. 

Let  us  sketch  briefly  the  constitution  of  each 
separate  coui-t,  with  the  sphere  within  which,  and 
the  responsibilities  under  which,  it  exercised  its 
powei-s,  Fii-st  came  the  Consistory.  It  bore  rule 
over  the  congi-egation,  and  was  comjiosed  of  the 
minister,  elders,  and  deacons.  The  minister  might 
be  nominated  by  the  Consistorj',  or  by  the  Colloquy, 
or  by  the  Provincial  Synod,  but  he  could  not  be 
ordained  till  he  had  preached  three  se^■eral  Sundays 
to  the  congregation,  and  the  people  thus  had  had 
an  opportimity  of  testing  his  gifts,  and  liis  special 
Ctness  to  be  their  pastor.  The  elders  and  deacons 
were  elected  by  the  congiegation. 

The  Colloquy  came  next,  and  was  composed  of 
all  the  congregations  of  the  district.  Each  congre- 
gation was  re))resented  in  it  by  one  pastor  and  one 
elder  or  de;icon.  The  Colloquy  met  twice  eveiy 
year,  and  settled  all  questions  refen-ed  to  it  from 
the  congregations  witliin  its  liniit.s. 

Next  came  the  Provincial  Sjmod.  It  compre- 
lu-nded  all  the  Collofpiies  of  the  Pro\-ince,  every  con- 
t,T('gation  sending  a  pastor  and  an  elder  to  it.  The 
Provincial  Synod  met  once  a  year,  and  gave  judg- 
Diont  in  all  ca.ses  of  appeal  from  the  court  below, 
and  generally  in  all  niattei-s  deemetl  of  too  gi-cat 
woight  to  be  deternnne<l  in  the  Colloquy. 

At  the  head  of  this  ginidation  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  came  the  National  Synod.  It  was  coni- 
Jiosed  of  two  pastow  and  two  cldei's  from  each  of 
the  Provincial  Synods,  and  had  the  whole  kingdom 


for  its  domain  or  cii'cle.  It  was  the  coui-t  of 
highest  judicature ;  it  determined  all  gi'eat  causes, 
and  heard  all  appeals,  and  to  its  authority,  in  the 
last  resort,  all  were  subject.  It  was  presided  over 
by  a  pastor  chosen  by  the  members.  His  pi-e- 
eminence  was  entirely  official,  and  ended  at  the 
moment  the  SjTiod  had  closed  its  sittings. 

In  the  execution  of  theii-  gi'eat  task,  these  fii-st 
builders  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  France  availed 
themselves  of  the  counsel  of  Cah-in.  Nevertheless, 
their  eyes  were  all  the  while  dii-ected  to  a  higher 
model  than  Geneva,  and  they  took  their  instructions 
from  a  higher  authority  than  Calvin.  They  studied 
the  New  Testament,  and  what  they  aimed  at  fol- 
lowing was  the  pattern  which  they  thought  stood 
revealed  to  them  there,  and  the  use  they  made 
of  Calvin's  ad\-ice  was  simply  to  be  able  to  see 
that  plan  more  clearly,  and  to  follow  it  more 
closely.  Adopting  as  their  motto  the  words  of 
the  apostle — "  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ, 
and  all  ye  are  brethren "  —  they  infened  that 
there  must  be  government  in  the  Church — "  One 
is  yoiu-  Master" — that  the  som-ce  of  that  govern- 
ment Ls  in  heaven,  namely,  Christ ;  that  the  revela- 
tion of  it  is  in  the  Bible,  and  that  the  depository 
of  it  is  in  the  Chm-eh — "  All  ye  are  brethren." 
Moving  between  the  two  great  necessities  which 
theii-  motto  indicated,  authority  and  liberty,  they 
strove  to  adjust  and  reconcile  these  two  diflerent 
but  not  antagonistic  forces — Christ's  royalty  and 
his  ])eople's  brotherhood.  Without  the  first  there 
could  not  be  order,  without  the  second  there  could 
not  be  freedom.  Their  scheme  of  doctrine  pre- 
ceded their  code  of  discipline ;  the  fii-st  had  been 
accepted  before  the  second  was  submitted  to ;  thus 
all  the  bonds  that  held  that  spiritual  society  to- 
gether, and  all  the  influences  that  ruled  it,  proceeded 
out  of  the  throne  in  the  midst  of  the  Church.  If 
they,  as  constituted  officei's,  stood  between  the 
]Monai-ch  and  the  subjects  of  this  si)iritaal  empire, 
it  was  neither  as  legislator  nor  as  rulei-s,  strictly 
so  called.  "  One"  only  was  Master,  whether  as 
regawled  law  or  government.  Their  power  was 
not  legislative  but  administrative,  and  their  rule 
was  not  lonlly  but  miuLsterial ;  they  were  the 
fellow-servants  of  those  among  whom,  and  for 
whom,  their  functions  were  discharged. 

Tlie  Synod  sat  four  days  ;  its  place  of  meeting  was 
never  discovered,  and  its  business  finished,  its  mem- 
bei-s  departed  for  their  homes,  which  they  reached 
in  s;ifety.  Future  councils  have  atlded  nothing  of 
monu'Ut  to  the  constitution  of  tlic  Fi-ench  Protestant 
Church,  as  fiiinied  by  this  its  fiiNt  National  SjTiod.' 

'  Biizii,  torn,  i.,  pp.  118—121.  Laval,  vol.  i.,  pp.  132—139. 
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The  times  subsequent  to  the  holding  of  this 
assembly  were  times  of  great  prosperity  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  France.  The  Spirit  of  God  was  largely 
given  them ;  and  though  the  fires  of  persecution 
continued  to  burn,  the  pastors  were  multiplied, 
congregations  waxed  numerous,  and  the  knowledge 
and  purity  of  their  members  kept  pace  with  theii- 
increase.  The  foUo\^'ing  picture  of  the  French 
Church  at  this  era  has  been  drawn  by  Quick  : — 
"  The  holy  Word  of  God  is  duly,  tiiily,  and  power- 
fully preached  in  chm-ches  and  fields,  in  ships  and 
houses,  in  vaults  and  cellai-s,  in  aU  places  where  the 
Gospel  ministers  can  have  admission  and  con- 
veniency,  and  with  singular  success.  Multitudes 
are  convLnced  and  converted,  established  and  edi- 
fied. Christ  rideth  out  iijion  the  white  horse  of 
the  ministry,  with  the  sword  and  the  bow  of  the 
Gospel  preached,  conquering  and  to  conquer.     His 


enemies  fall  under  him,  and  submit  themseh'es  unto 
him. 

"Oh!  the  unparalleled  success  of  the  plain  and 
earnest  sermons  of  the  tiret  Reformers  !  Mul- 
titudes flock  in  like  doves  into  the  ■windows  of 
God's  ark.  As  innumerable  drops  of  dew  fall  from 
the  womb  of  the  morning,  so  hath  the  Lord  Christ 
the  dew  of  his  youth.  The  Popish  churches  are 
drained,  the  Protestant  churches  are  filled.  Tlie 
priests  complain  that  their  altars  are  neglected; 
their  masses  are  now  indeed  solitary.  Dagon  can- 
not stand  before  God's  ark.  Children  and  pereons 
of  riper  yeare  are  catechised  in  the  rudiments  and 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  can  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  their  faith,  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  them.  By  this  ordinance  do  their 
pious  pastors  prepare  them  for  communion  with  the 
Lord  at  his  holy  t-able."' 
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Henrv  II.  went  to  his  grave  amid  the  deepening 
shadows  of  fast  coming  calamity.  The  auspicious 
signs  which  had  greeted  the  eyes  of  men  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  had  all  vanished  before  the 
close  of  his  reign,  and  given  place  to  omens  of  eviL 
The  finances  were  embaiTassed,  the  anny  was 
dispu-ited  by  repeated  defeat,  the  court  was  a  hot- 
bed of  intrigue,  and  the  nation,  broken  into  factions, 
was  on  the  brink  of  civil  war.  So  rapid  liad  been 
the  decline  of  a  kingdom  whicli  in  the  jjroceding 
reign  was  the  most  flourishing  in  Christendom. 

Henry  II.  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
the  eldest  of  his  four  sons,  under  the  title  of 
Francis  II.  Tho  blood  of  tlio  Valois  and  the 
blood  of  the  Medici — two  corrupt  8tream.s — were 
now  for  the  fii-st  time  united  on  tlie  throno  of 
France.  With  tlie  new  monarch  came  a  shifting  of 
parties  in  the  Louvre  ;  for  of  all  slijipery  ))laces  in 
tlie  world  those  near  a  thron(!  are  the  most  slipjierv. 
Tlie  Ktiir  of  IJiaiia  of  Poictifiiy,  a.s  a  matter  of  course, 
vimished  fio;u  the  linniinent  wlierc  it  I;ad  shone 


with  bright  but  baleful  splendour.  Tho  Constable 
^Montmorency  had  a  hint  given  him  that  his  health 
would  be  benefited  by  tho  air  of  his  country-seat. 
The  king  knew  not,  so  he  said  to  liim,  how  to 
reward  his  great  merits,  and  recompense  him  for 
the  toil  he  had  undergone  in  his  service,  save  by 
i-elieving  him  of  the  burden  of  afliiu-s,  in  oi"der  that 
ho  might  enjoy  his  age  in  quiet,  Iteing  resolved  not 
to  wear  him  out  as  a  A'a.ssal  or  servant,  but  always 
to  honour  him  as  a  father.'  The  jn-oud  Constable, 
grumbling  a  little,  strode  off  to  his  C:ustlo  of  Chan- 
ti'ljy,  tu'ii  leagues  from  Paris.  The  field  cleai-ed  of 
these  partit«,  tlio  contest  for  power  henceforward 
lay  bc^twecn  the  Guises  and  the  Queen-mother. 

Francis  II.  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  wlu-n  we 
think  wlio  had  had  the  rearing  of  liini,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  without  princii'Ies  and 


-  Synodicon  in  Oallia  Re/onnata,  Introduction,  T.,  Tii  ( 
Lend.,  1B92. 
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■without  moi"al.s.  Feeble  in  mind  and  bodj',  he  was 
a  tool  all  the  more  tit  for  the  hand  of  a  bold 
intrigwer.  At  the  foot  of  the  throne  fi'om  which 
she  had  just  descended  stood  the  crafty  Italian 
woman,  his  mother,  Catherine  de  Medici :  niight 
slie  not  hoj)e  to  be  the  sovereign-counsellor  of  her 
weak-minded  son  ?  Duiing  the  lifetime  of  her  hiLS- 
liand,  Hemy  II.,  her  just  influence  as  the  wife  had 
Ixfn  baulked  by  the  a.'scendeney  of  the  mistress, 
Diana  of  Poictiers.  Tliat  rival  had  been  swept  from 
her  path,  but  another  and  more  legitimate  competi- 
tor had  come  in  the  room  of  the  faUen  favourite. 
By  the  side  of  FrancLs  II.,  on  the  throne  of  France, 
sat  Mary  Stuart,  the  heir  of  the  Scottish  crown,  and 
the  niece  of  the  Guises.  Tlie  king  doated  upon  her 
beauty,'  and  thus  the  niece  was  able  to  keep  open 
the  door  of  the  royal  closet,  and  the  ear  of  her 
husband,  to  her  uncles.  This  gave  the  Guises  a 
prodigious  advantage  in  the  game  that  was  now 
V)eing  played  round  the  pei-son  of  the  king.  And 
when  we  think  how  truculent  they  were,  and 
how  skilled  they  had  now  become  in  the  arts  by 
which  princes'  favour  is  to  be  won,  it  does  not 
surprise  us  to  leam  that  in  the  end  of  the  day  they 
were  foremost  in  the  race.  Catherine  de  Medici 
was  a  match  for  them  any  day  in  craft  and  ambi- 
tion, but  with  the  niece  of  her  rivals  by  the  king's 
side,  she  found  it  expedient  still  to  dissemble,  and 
to  go  on  a  little  while  longer  ilisciplining  hei-self  in 
those  arte  in  wliich  nature  had  fitted  her  to  excel, 
and  in  which  long  pi-actice  would  at  last  make 
her  an  exi^ert,  and  then  would  .she  gi-asp  the  govern- 
ment of  France. 

The  question  which  the  Queen-mother  now  put, 
"  What  shall  be  my  policy  ? "  was  to  be  detemiined 
by  the  consideration  of  who  were  her  rivals,  and 
what  the  tactics  to  wliich  they  were  committed. 
Her  rivals,  we  have  just  said,  were  the  Guises,  the 
h(.a<.ls  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  This  threw 
Catherine  somewhat  on  the  other  side.  She  was 
nearly  as  much  the  bigot  as  the  Cardinal  of  Lori-aine 
himself,  but  if  she  loved  the  Pope,  still  more  did 
she  love  power,  and  in  order  to  gi-asp  it  she  stooped 
to  caress  what  she  moi-tally  hated,  and  feigned  to 
protect  what  she  secretly  wished  to  root  out.  Thus 
did  God  divide  the  counsels  and  the  arms  of  these 
two  powerful  enemies  of  his  Church.  Had  the 
Gui.ses  stood  alone,  the  Reformation  would  have 
been  crushed  in  France  ;  or  had  Catherine  de  Medici 
stood  alone,  a  like  fate  would  have  befoUen  it ;  liut 
Piovidence  brought  both  upon  the  scene  together, 
and  made  their  rivaliy  a  .shield  over  the  little  Pro- 
testant flock.    The  Queen-mother  now  threw  hei-self 

>  Davila,  p.  13. 


between  the  leadere  of  the  Refonned,  and  the 
GuLses  who  were  for  striking  them  down  without 
mercy.  The  new  relation  of  Catherine  brings  cer- 
tain personages  upon  the  stage  whom  we  have  not 
yet  met,  but  whom  it  is  fitting,  seeing  they  are  to 
be  conspicuous  actors  in  what  is  to  follow,  we 
should  now  introduce. 

The  fii-st  is  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Ton- 
dume,  and  first  piince  of  the  blood.  From  the  same 
parent  stock  sprang  the  two  royal  branches  of 
France,  the  YaloLs  and  the  Bourbon.  Lotus  IX. 
(St.  Louis)  had  four  sons,  of  whom  one  was  named 
Pliilip  and  another  Robert.  From  Philip  came  the 
line  of  the  Valois,  in  which  the  succes.sion  was  con- 
tinued for  upwards  of  300  years.  From  Robert, 
through  his  son's  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the 
Duchy  of  Bourbon,  came  the  house  of  that  name, 
which  has  come  to  till  so  large  a  space  in  history, 
and  has  placed  its  members  upon  the  thrones'  of 
France,  and  Spain,  and  Naples.  Princes  of  the 
blood,  and  adding  to  that  dignity  vast  possessions, 
a  genius  for  war,  and  generous  dispositions,  the 
Bourbons  a.spired  to  fill  the  first  posts  in  the  king- 
dom. Tlieir  pretensions  were  often  troublesome  to 
the  reigning  monarch,  who  fotmd  it  necessary  at 
times  to  visit  their  haughty  bearing  with  temporary 
banishment  fi-om  court.  They  were  under  this 
cloud  at  the  time  when  Hemy  II.  dietl.  On  the 
accession  of  Francis  II.  they  resolved  on  returning 
to  court  and  resuming  their  old  influence  in  the 
government ;  but  to  their  chagiin  they  found  those 
places  which  they  thought  they,  as  princes  of  the 
blood,  should  have  held,  already  possessed  by  the 
Guises.  The  latter  united  with  the  Queen-mother 
in  repelling  their  advances,  and  the  Bourbons  had 
again  to  retire,  and  to  seek  amid  the  parties  of  the 
country  that  influence  which  they  were  denied  in 
the  administration. 

Anthony  de  Bourbon  had  manied  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  who  was  the  most  illustrious  woman  of 
her  time,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  women  in 
all  history.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Margaret  of 
Valois,  Queen  of  NavaiTe,  whose  genius  she  in- 
herited, and  whom  she  surpassed  in  her  gifts  of 
governing,  and  in  her  more  consistent  attachment 
to  the  Reformation.  Her  fine  intellect,  elevated 
soul,  and  deep  piety  were  unequally  yoked  with 
Anthony  de  Bourbon,  who  was  a  man  of  humane 
dispositions,  but  of  low  tastes,  indolent  habits,  and 
of  paltry  charactoi-.  His  marriage  with  Jeanne 
d'AUiret  lirought  him  the  title  of  King  of  NavaiTe  ; 
but  his  wife  was  a  woman  of  too  much  sense,  and 
cherished  too  enlightened  a  regai-d  for  the  welfare  of 

-  DaviLi,  pp.  7,  8. 
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her  subjects,  to  gh'e  him  more  tliaii  the  title.  She 
took  care  not  to  entrust  him  -n-ith  the  reins  of 
o-overnment.  To-cky,  so  zealous  was  he  for  the 
Gospel,  that  he  exerted  himself  to  have  the  new- 
opinions  preached  in  his  '\vife's  dominions ;  and 
to-morrow  would  he  be  so  zealous  for  Eome, 
that  he  would  pei-seoute  those  who  had  embraced 
the  opinions  he  had  appeared,  but  a  little  before, 
so  desirous  to  have  jn-opagated.  "  Unstable  as 
water,"  he  spent  liis  life  in  travelling  between 
the  two  camps,  the  Protestant  and  the  Popish, 
unable  long  to  adhere  to  either,  and  heartily 
despised  by  both.'  The  Romanists,  knowing  the 
vulo-ar  ambition  that  actuated  him,  promised  him  a 
ten-itory  which  he  might  govern  in  his  o-svn  right, 
and  he  kept  pursuing  this  imaginary  prmcedom. 
It  was  a  mere  lure  to  draw  him  over  to  their  side ; 
and  his  life  ended  without  his  ever  attaining  the 
power  he  was  as  eager  to  grasp  as  he  was  unable  to 
wield.  He  died  fightincc  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Romanists  before  the  walls  of  Rouen  ;  and,  true  to 
his  cliaracter  for  inconsistency  to  the  last,  he  is  said 
to  ha-ve  requested  in  his  dying  moments  to  be  re- 
admitted into  the  Protestant  Church. 

His  brother,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  was  a  pei-son 
of  gi-eater  talent,  and  moi-e  manly  character.  He 
had  a  somewhat  diminutive  figure,  but  this  defect 
was  coimterbalanced  by  the  gi\aces  of  his  manner, 
the  wit  of  liis  discourse,  and  the  gallanti-y  of  his 
spirit.-  He  shone  equally  among  the  ladies  of  the 
court  and  the  soldiei-s  of  the  camp.  He  could  be 
gay  with  the  one,  and  unaffectedly  frank  and  open 
with  the  other.  The  Prince  of  Conde  attached  him- 
self to  the  Protestant  side,  from  a  sincei-e  convic- 
tion that  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were 
true,  that  they  were  favourable  to  liberty,  and  that 
theii-  triumph  would  contribute  to  the  greatness  of 
France.  But  the  Prince  of  Cond6  was  not  a  great 
man.  He  did  not  rise  to  the  ti-ue  height  of  the 
cause  he  had  espoused,  nor  did  he  biing  to  it  that 
large  sagacity,  that  entu-e  devotion  of  sovd,  and  that 
singleness  of  j)urpose  which  were  required  of  one 
who  woidd  lead  in  such  a  cause.  But  what  was 
woi-se,  the  Piince  of  Conde  had  not  wholly  escaped 
the  blight  of  the  profligacy  of  the  age;  although 
he  luid  not  suffered  by  any  means  to  the  same 
extent  as  his  brother,  the  King  of  Navarre.  A 
holy  cause  caiuiot  be  effectually  succoured  save 
by  holy  hands.  "  It  may  be  iisked  whether  tl\e 
Bourbons,  including  even  Henry  IV.,  did  not  do  as 
much  damage  as  service  to  tlie  Reformation.  They 
mixed  it  up  with  politics,  thrust  it  into  the  field  of 


'  Maimbourg,  livr.  ii..  p.  12.3.     Laval,  vol.  i.,  p.  170. 
■•'  Ibid.,  livr.  ii.,  p.  124.     Laval,  vol.  i.,  p.  171. 


battle,  dragged  it  into  their  private  quarrels,  and 
then  when  it  had  won  for  them  the  crown,  they 
deserted  it."^ 

The  next  tigui-e  that  comes  before  us  is  a  truly 
commanding  one.  It  is  that  of  Gaspard  de  Coligny, 
better  known  as  Admii-al  de  Coligny.  He  towers 
above  the  Boiu'bon  princes,  and  illustrates  the  fact 
that  gi-eatness  of  soul  is  a  much  more  en-\-iable 
possession  than  mere  gi-eatness  of  rank.  Coligny, 
perhaps  the  gi-eatest  layman  of  the  Fi-ench  Reforma- 
tion, was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  , 
house,  that  of  Chatillon.  He  was  bom  in  the  same 
year  in  which  Luther  commenced  the  Reforma- 
tion by  the  publication  of  his  Theses,  1517.  He 
lost  his  father  on  the  2-4th  of  August,  1522,  being 
then  only  five  yeai-s  of  age.  The  24th  of  August 
was  a  fatal  day  to  Coligny,  for  on  that  day,  fifty 
years  afterwards,  he  fell  by  the  poignard  of  an 
assassin  in  the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre.  His 
mother,  Louise  de  Montmorency,  a  lady  of  lofty 
virtue  and  sincere  piety,  was  happily  spared  to 
him,  and  by  her  instructions  and  example  those 
seeds  were  sown  in  his  youthful  mind  which 
afterwards  bore  so  noble  fruit  in  the  cause  of  his 
countiy's  religion  and  liberty.  He  was  ofiered  a 
cardinal's  hat  if  he  woiUd  enter  the  Church.  He 
chose  instead  the  profession  of  arms.  He  ser\ed 
with  gi-eat  distinction  in  the  wai-s  of  Flanders  and 
Ital}-,  was  knighted  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
returning  home  in  1547  he  married  a  daughter  of 
the  illustrious  house  of  Laval — a  woman  of  mag- 
nanimous soul  and  enlightened  piety,  worthy  of 
being  the  -n-ife  of  such  a  man,  and  by  wliose  prompt 
and  wise  counsel  he  was  guidetl  at  more  than  one 
critical  moment  of  his  life.  \Vliat  he  might  have 
been  as  cardinal  we  do  not  know,  but  in  his  own 
profession  as  a  soldier  he  showed  himself  a  gi-eat 
reformer  and  administrator.  Brantome  says  of  the 
military  ordinances  which  he  introduced  into  the 
French  ai-my,  "  They  were  the  best  and  most  |K)litic 
that  have  ever  been  made  in  France,  and,  I  believe, 
h.ave  preserved  the  lives  of  a  million  of  pei-sons;  for, 
till  then,  there  was  nothing  but  i)illage,  brigandage, 
murdei-s,  and  quan-els,  .so  that  the  comjwnies  re- 
sembled hordes  of  wild  Arabs  rather  than  noble 
soldiers."* 

At  an  early  age  Coligny  was  taken  jn-isoncr  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  to  beguile  the  solitary  hom-s  of 
his  confinement,  he  a.sked  for  a  Bible  and  some 
religious  books.  His  request  wius  conipliixl  with, 
and  from  that  incident  dates  his  attacliui(.nt  to  the 
Rcfoi-med  doctrines.     B^it  he  was  slow  to  declare 


'■>  Felice,  vol.  i.,  p.  83. 
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himself.  He  must  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  owii 
mind  before  openly  professing  the  truth,  and  he 
must  needs  count  the  cost.  With  Coliguy,  Pro- 
testantism was  no  affair  of  politics  or  of  party, 
which  he  might  cast  aside  if  on  trial  he  found  it 
did  not  suit.  Having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
he  must  not  withdraw  it,  even  though,  leaving 
castle  and  lands  and  titles,  he  should  go  forth  an 
outcast  and  a  beggar.  For  these  .same  doctrines 
men  were  being  every  day  burned  at  the  stake. 


enteiing  on  times  of  awful  struggles,  had  now  a 
leader  worthy  of  it.  A  captain  had  risen  up  to 
march  before  its  consecrated  hosts,  and  fight  its 
holy  battles. 

From  the  moment  he  espoused  the  Protestant 
cause,  Coligny's  character  acquired  a  new  grandeur. 
The  an'angements  of  his  household  were  a  model 
of  order.  He  rose  early,  and  having  dressed  him- 
self, he  summoned  his  household  to  prayers,  himself 
leading  their  devotions.     Business  tilled  up  the  day, 
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Before  making  profession  of  them,  Coligny  paused, 
that  by  reading,  and  converse  with  the  Reformed 
I)astors,  he  might  arrive  at  a  full  resolution  of  all 
s  doubts.  But  the  step  was  all  the  more  decisive 
iien  at  hwt  it  was  taken.  As  men  receive  the 
tidings  of  some  great  victory  or  of  some  national 
I'ssing,  so  did  the  Protestants  of  France  receive 
i\u;  news  that  Coligny  had  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
Itefonnation.  They  knew  that  he  must  have  acted 
from  deep  conviction,  that  his  choice  would  never 
be  i-eversed,  and  tliat  it  had  brought  a  mighty 
accession  of  intf^lloctual  and  moral  power  to  the 
Protestant  cause.  They  saw  in  Coligny's  adherence 
an  additional  proof  of  its  truth,  and  a  new  i)ledge 
of  its  final  triumph.     Protestantism  in  France,  just 


and  not  a  few  of  its  hours  were  devoted  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  ;  for  deputies  were  continually 
arriving  at  the  Castle  of  Chatillon  from  distant 
congregations,  craving  the  advice  or  aid  of  the 
admiral.  Every  other  d,ay  a  sermon  was  preached 
before  dinner  when  it  chanced,  .as  often  hajiptMied, 
that  a  minister  was  living  under  his  roof.  At  table 
a  jisalm  was  sung,  and  a  prayer  offered.  After  an 
early  supjjer  came  family  devotions,  and  then  the 
househoUl  were  dismissed  to  rest.  It  mattereil  not 
where  Coligny  was,  or  how  occupied — in  the  Castle 
of  Chatillon  surrounded  by  his  children  and  ser- 
vants, or  in  the  camp  amid  the  throng  of  ca))tain3 
and  soldiers — this  was  ever  the  God-fearing  manner 
of  his  life.     Not  a  few  of  the  nobles  of  France  felt 
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tlie  power  of  tis  example,  aiid  in  many  a  castle  the 
chant  of  psalms  Iiejjan  to  be  heard,  where  aforetime 
there  had  reigned  only  worldly  men'iment  and  bois- 
terous revelry. 

To  the  graces  of  Christianity  there  were  added,  in 
the  character  of  Coligny,  the  gifts  of  human  genius. 
He  excelled  in  militaiy  tactics,  and  much  of  his  life 
was  passed  on  the  battle-tield ;  but  he  was  no  less 
fitted  to  .shine  in  senates,  and  to  guide  in  mattere 
of  State.  His  foresight,  sagacity,  and  patriotism 
would,  had  he  lived  in  happier  times,  have  been  the 
source  of  manifold  blessings  to  his  native  country. 
As  it  was,  these  great  qualities  were  mainly  shown 
in  arranging  campaigns  and  fighting  battles.  Pi-o- 
testantism  in  France,  so  at  least  Coligny  judged, 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  stand  to  its  defence.  A 
tjTanny,  exercised  in  the  king's  name,  but  none 
the  less  an  audacious  usurpation,  was  trampling  on 
law,  outi-aging  all  rights,  arid  daily  destroying  by 
hoi'rible  deaths  the  noblest  men  in  France,  and  the 
Protestants  felt  that  they  owed  it  to  their  faith,  to 
their  country,  to  the  generations  to  come,  and  to  the 
public  liberties  and  Reformation  of  Christendom, 
to  repel  force  by  force,  seeing  all  other  means  of 
redress  were  denied  them.  This  alone  made  Coligny 
unsheathe  the  sword.  The  grand  object  of  his  life 
was  freedom  of  worship  for  the  Reformed  in  France. 
Could  he  have  secured  that  object,  most  gladly 
would  he  have  bidden  adieu  for  ever  to  camps  and 
battle-fields,  and,  casting  honours  and  titles  behind 
him,  been  content  to  live  unknowni  in  the  privacy 
of  Cliatillon.  This,  however,  was  denied  him.  He 
was  opposed  by  men  who  "  hated  peace,"  and  so  he 
had  to  fight  on,  almost  without  intermission,  till  the 
hour  came  when  he  was  called  to  seal  with  his 
blood  the  cause  he  had  so  often  defended  with  his 
sword. 

Before  quitting  this  gallery  of  portraits,  there  i.s 
one  other  figure  which  must  detain  us  a  little. 
Her  name  we  have  already  mentioned  incidentally, 
but  her  great  qualities  make  her  worthy  of  more 
lengthened  observation.  Jeanne  d'Albret  wa.s  the 
daughter  of  the  accomplished  and  pious  Margaret  of 
Valois;  but  the  daughter  was  gi-eater  than  the  mother. 
She  had  a  finer  genius,  a  stronger  character,  and 
she  <lisplay(id  the  graces  of  a  more  consistent  piety. 
Tlie  study  of  the  Bible  drew  her  thoughts  in  her 
early  yeai-s  to  the  Refonnation,  and  her  convictions 
nponing  into  a  full  belief  of  its  tnith,  although 
untoward  circumstances  made  her  long  conceal 
them,  she  at  last,  in  1.t60,  made  open  profession  of 
Protestantism.  At  that  time  not  only  did  tiie  Pro- 
testant cause  underlie  the  aniutiiemas  of  Popes,  Imt 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  had  put  it  beyond  the  )ialo 
of  law,  and  luivLag  set  a  price  upon  tho  heads  of  its 


adlierents,  it  left  them  to  be  hunted  down  like  wild  ' 
beasts.  Jeanne  d'Albret,  ha^•ing  made  her  choice, 
was  as  resolute  as  her  husband,  Anthony  de  Bourbon, 
was  vacillating.  Emulating  the  noble  steadfa.stness 
of  Coligny,  she  never  repented  of  her  resolution.  |^ 
Whethei-  ^-ictory  shone  or  defeat  lowered  on  the 
RefoiTued  cause,  Jeanne  d'Albi-et  was  ever  by  ite 
side.  When  overtaken  by  disaster,  she  was  ever 
the  first  to  rally  its  dispirited  adherents,  and  to  I 
bring  them  succour.  Her  hxisband  foi"sook  her; 
her  son  was  taken  from  her ;  nothing  daimted,  she 
withdrew  to  her  own  principality  of  Beam,  and 
there  devised,  with  equal  wisdom  and  spirit, 
measiu'es  for  the  Reformation  of  her  own  subjects, 
at  the  same  time  that  she  was  aiding,  by  her 
counsels  and  her  resources,  the  Protestants  in  all 
parts  of  France. 

Her  little  kingdom  lay  on  the  slope  of  the 
Pyi-enees,  lookmg  towaixl  France,  which  it  touched 
on  its  northern  frontier.  In  former  times  it  was 
divided  into  Lower  Navarre,  of  wliich  we  have 
spoken  above,  and  Upper  Navarre,  which  lay 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  was 
conterminous  with  Old  Castile.  Though  but  a 
small  territory,  its  position  gave  Navarre  great 
importance.  Seated  on  the  Pyrenees,  it  held  in  the 
one  hand  the  keys  of  France,  and  in  the  other  those 
of  Spain.  It  was  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  sove- 
reigns of  both  countries.  It  was  coveted  especially 
by  the  Kiiigs  of  Spain,  and  in  the  days  of  Jeanne's 
grandfather  Upper  Navarre  was  torn  from  its 
rightful  sovereigns  by  Ferdinand,  King  of  Arragon, 
whose  usm-pation  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Julius  II. 
The  loss  of  Upper  Navarre  inferred  the  loss  of  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  Pampeluna,  which  contained 
the  tombs  of  its  kings.  Henceforward  it  became 
a  leading  object  ^vith  Jean  dAlbret  to  recover  the 
place  of  his  fathers'  sepidchres,  that  his  own  ashes 
might  sleep  with  theirs,  but  in  this  he  faOed ;  and 
when  his  granddaughter  came  to  the  throne,  her 
dominions  were  restricted  to  that  jwrtion  of  tho 
ancient  Navarre  which  lay  on  tho  French  side  of 
the  Pyrenee.s. 

In  1560,  we  have  s.aid,  Jeanne  d'Albret  made 
open  profession  of  the  Protestant  foitli.  In  1563 
came  her  famous  edict,  dated  from  her  castle  at  Pau, 
abolishing  the  Po]iish  service  throughout  Beam,  and 
introducing  the  Protestmt  worship.  The  majority 
of  her  subjects  were  already  prepared  for  this 
change,  and  the  priests,  though  jjowei-ful,  did  not 
venture  ojienly  to  oppose  the  jiublic  sentiment.  A 
second  loyal  edict  confiscated  a  great  part  of  tho 
temporalilies  of  the  Chui-eh,  but  without  adding 
them  to  the  crown.  Tiiey  were  divided  into  three 
parts.     One-third   wius   devotetl   to   the   education 
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the  youth,  another  third  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
nd  the  i-emaiiung  third  to  the  support  of  the  Pro- 
>stant  worship.  The  private  opinion  of  the  Roman 
';itholic  was  respected,  and  only  the  public  celebni- 
lon  of  his  woi-ship  forbidden.  All  ti-uils  and 
umshment  for  difference.?  of  religious  opinion-s 
ei-e  abolished  Where  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
;mts  were  Protestant,  the  cathedrals  were  matle 
ver  to  them  for  theii-  use,  the  images,  cracifixes, 
ud  relics  being  removed.  Where  the  inhabitants 
•  ere  equally  divided,  or  nearly  so,  the  two  faiths 
.-ere  permitted  the  alternate  use  of  the  churches, 
he  monasteries  were  converted  into  schools,  thus 
nticipating  by  three  centuries  a  measure  long 
ftnwards  adopted  by  the  Italian  and  other  Cou- 
inentid  Governments.  Colleges  were  founded  for 
he  higher  education.  Jeanne  caused  the  Bible 
0  be  translated  into  the  dialects  of  her  dominions. 
ihs  sent  to  Geneva  for  ministers,  and  recalled 
he  native  evangelists  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
N^avaiTe,  in  order  to  the  more  perfect  instruc- 
ion  of  her  subjects  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Word 
jf  God.  Thus  did  she  labour  for  the  Reforma- 
ion  of  her  kingdom.  The  courage  she  displayed 
may  be  judged  of,  when  we  say  that  the  Pope  was 
dl  the  while  thundeiing  Ids  excommmiications 
igiunst  her ;  and  that  the  powerful  Kings  of 
Sjmiii  and  France,  affronted  liy  the  erection  of 
an  heretical  est<vblishment  on  the  frontiers  of  theii" 
donunions,  were  threatening  to  overrun  her  teni- 
torj-,  imprison  her  pereon  Ln  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  raze  ue'-  kingdom  from  the  map 
of  Europe. 

In  the  midst  of  these  distractions  the  Queen 
of  NavaiTe  gave  herself  to  the  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  jm-isprudeuce.  Comparing  together  the 
most  famous  codes  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
she  produced,  after  the  labour  of  seven  years,  a  body 
of  laws  for  the  government  of  her  kingdom,  which 
was  far  in  advance  of  her  times.  She  entei-tained 
the  most  enlightened  views  on  mattei-s  then  little 
cared  for  by  kings  or  parliaments.  By  her  wise 
IcgLslaliou  she  encouraged  husbandry,  improved  the 


arts,  fostered  intelligence,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
beautifid  order  and  amazing  prosperity  of  her  prin- 
cipality attracted  imiversal  admiration,  and  fonned 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  tlisoixler,  the  -^-iolence,  and 
misery  that  overepread  the  lands  around  it.  In 
her  dominions  not  a  child  was  permitted  to  gi-ow  up 
uneducated,  nor  could  a  beggar  be  seen.  The 
flouiishing  condition  of  Beam  showed  what  the 
mightier  realms  of  Spain  and  France  would  have 
become,  had  their  peoples  been  so  ^\Tse  as  to  welcome 
the  Reformation.  The  code  of  the  wise  queen  con- 
tinued in  operation  in  the  territories  of  the  House 
of  D'Albret  down  to  almost  our  own  times.  She  is 
still  remembered  in  these  parts,  where  she  is  spoken 
of  as  the  "good  queen." 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  these  portraits 
because  one  main  end  of  history  is  to  present  us 
with  such.  The  very  contemplation  of  them  is 
ennobling.  In  a  recittd  like  the  present,  which 
brings  before  us  some  of  the  woret  of  men  that  have 
ever  lived,  and  portrays  some  of  the  darkest  scenes 
that  have  ever  been  enacted,  to  meet  at  times  gi-and 
charactei-s,  like  those  we  have  just  passed  in  re^^e^v, 
helps  to  make  us  forget  the  ^\^ckedness  and  worth- 
lessness  on  which  the  mind  is  apt  to  dwell  dispro- 
portionately, if  not  exclusively.  All  is  not  dark  in 
the  scene  we  are  sui-\-e)ing';  beams  of  gloiy  break 
in  tlirough  the  deep  shadows.  Majestic  aiid  kingly 
spirits  pass  across  the  stage,  whose  deeds  and  renown 
shall  live  when  the  little  and  the  base  among  their 
fellows,  who  laboured  to  defame  theii-  character  and 
to  extinguish  their  fame,  have  gone  do\\ni  into  obli- 
vion, and  passed  for  ever  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Thus  it  is  that  the  good  overcomes  the  evil, 
and  that  the  heroic  long  sur-i-ives  the  worthless. 
The  example  of  great  men  has  a  creative  jwwer : 
they  reproduce,  in  the  ages  that  come  after,  their 
o\vn  likeness,  and  enrich  the  world  with  men  cast 
in  their  own  lofty  and  heroic  mould.  Humanity  is 
thus  continually  recei\ing  seeds  of  greatness  into 
its  bosom,  and  the  world  is  being  led  onwai-ds  to 
that  high  platform  where  its  Maker  has  desliuud 
that  it  shall  ultimately  stand. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE    GUISES.    AXD    THE    INSURRECTION"    OF    AMBOISE. 


Francis  II.— Pupilage  of  the  King — The  Guises  Masters  of  France — Theii'  Tool,  the  Moh—Chambres  Ardentes—Wreei- 
ings — Odious  Slanders— Confiscation  of  Huguenot  Estates — Retribution — Conspiracy  of  Amboise— Its  Failnn 
— Executions — Tragedies  on  the  Loire — Carrier  of  Nantes  Renews  these  Tragedies  in  1790— Progress  of  Pro- 
testantism—Condemnation of  Conde — Preparations  for  his  Execution— Abjuration  Test— Death  of  Fi-ancis  II 
— His  Funeral. 


Henry  II.,  smitten  by  a  sudden  blow,  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene.  Francis  II.  is  on  the 
tlu-one  of  France.  The  Protestants  are  fondly 
cherishing  the  hope  that  with  a  change  of  men 
will  come  a  change  of  measm'es,  and  that  they 
have  seen  the  dawn  of  better  times.  "Alas  1  imder 
the  reign  of  this  monarch,"  says  Beza,  "  the  rage 
of  Satan  broke  out  beyond  all  former  bounds."'  No 
sooner  had  Heniy  breathed  his  last,  than  the 
Queen-mother  and  the  two  Guises  carried  the 
young  king  to  the  Louvre,  and,  installing  him 
there,  admitted  only  then-  own  partisans  to  his 
presence.  Now  it  was  that  the  star  of  the  Guises 
rose  proudly  into  the  ascendant.  The  duke  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  army ;  the  cardinal, 
head  of  the  Church,  took  also  upon  him  the  charge 
of  the  finances — thus  the  two  brothel's  pai-ted 
between  them  the  government  of  France.  Fiuncis 
wore  the  crown ;  a  sort  of  general  superintendence 
was  allowed  to  the  Queen-mother;  but  it  was 
tlie  Giuse  and  not  the  Valois  that  governed  the 
country.- 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Henry  II.  had  been  to 
arrest  Councillor  Du  Bourg  and  issue  a  commis- 
sion for  his  trial.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
son  was  to  renew  that  commission.  Du  Bourg, 
shut  up  in  his  iron  cage,  and  fed  on  bread  and 
water,  was  nevertheless  continually  singing  psalms, 
wliich  he  sometimes  accompanied  on  the  lute.  His 
trial  ended  in  his  condemnation  iis  a  heretic,  and 
lie  was  first  stitingled  and  then  burned  in  the  Place 
do  Greve.  His  high  rank,  his  many  accomplisli. 
nients,  and  his  gi-eat  character  for  uprightness 
lixed  the  eyes  of  all  upon  his  stake,  and  made  his 
death  sei-viceable  in  no  ordinary  degree  to  the 
cause  of  Protestantism."' 

The  power  of  the  Guises,  now  in  full  blossom. 
was  wliolly  jnit  forth  in  the  extii-j)ation  of  here.sy. 
Tlieir  zeal  in  tliis  good  work  wa.s  not  altogether 


'  Beza,  livr.  iii.,  p.  133. 

'  Maimbourg,  livr.  ii.,  p    121. 

'■'  Beza,  livr.  iii.,  p.  V)(j.     Laval,  vol.  i.,  pp.  17(5—181. 


without  alloy.  "  Those  of  the  religion,"  as  tbe 
Protestants  were  termed,  were  not  less  the  enemies 
of  the  House  of  Guise  than  of  the  Pope,  and  to  cut 
them  olT  was  to  consolidate  theii"  ovm  power  at 
the  same  time  that  they  strengthened  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Papacy.  To  reclaim  by  argument  men 
who  had  fallen  into  deadly  eiTor  was  not  consonant 
vrith  the  habits  of  the  Guises,  scarcely  with  the 
habits  of  the  age.  The  sword  and  the  fanatical 
mob  were  their  quickest  and  readiest  weapons,  and 
the  only  ones  in  which  they  had  any  confidence. 
They  were  the  mastere  of  the  king's  pei-son ;  they 
carried  him  about  from  castle  to  castle  ;  they  took 
care  to  gi'atify  his  tiistes  ;  and  they  relieved  him  of 
all  the  cares  of  govei-mnent,  for  which  his  sickly 
body,  indolent  disposition,  and  weak  intellect  SO 
thoroughly  indisposed  him. 

While  the  monarch  lived  in  this  inglorious  pupil- 
age, the  Guises  appended  his  seal  to  whatever 
edict  it  pleased  them  to  indite.  In  tlie  Ti-eaty  of 
Cateau  Cambresis,  our  readei-s  vnll  remember,  there 
was  a  special  clause  binding  the  late  king  to  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  extii'pate 
heres}-.  Under  pretence  of  executing  that  treaty, 
the  Guises  fulminated  several  new  and  severe  edicts 
against  the  Reformed.  Then-  meetings  were  for- 
bidden on  pain  of  death,  without  any  other  form  of 
judgment,  and  informei-s  were  promised  half  the 
forfeitiu-es.  Other  rewai-ds  were  added  to  quicken 
then-  diligence.  The  commissaries  of  the  ^■ariolIfi 
wards  of  Paris  weit;  commandetl  to  j)ay  instant 
attention  to  the  informations  lo<lged  before  them 
by  the  spies,  who  were  contmually  on  the  search, 
and  the  Lieutenant-Criminal  was  enipowei-ed  by 
lettei-s  ])atent  to  judge  without  a])])eal,  and  execute 
without  delay,  those  brought  before  him.  And  tlio 
vicai-s  and  curfe  were  set  to  work  to  thunder  ex- 
communication and  anatliema  in  tlieir  parislies 
against  all  wlio,  knowiig  who  among  their  neigh- 
bom's  were  Lutliei-ans,  should  yet  refrain  from 
denouncing  them  to  tlu'  authorities.* 

<  Laval,  V(,l.  i  ,  pp.  194.  195. 
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The  Protestant  Clim-cli  in  Paris  in  this  estve- 
nitr  addi-essed  the  Queen-motbei-,  Catherine  de 
Medio.  A  foimer  intennew  had  inspii-ed  the 
nembers  of  that  Church  with  the  hope  that  she 
^v-as  disposed  to  piu-sue  a  moderate  policy.  They 
lad  not  yet  learned  ^rith  what  an  aii-  of  sincerity, 
ind  even  graciousness,  the  niece  of  Clement  VII. 
ould  cover  her  designs — how  bland  she  could 
ook  while  cherishing  the  most  deadly  piu-pose. 
They  implored  Catherine  to  Lnteiiwse  and  stay  the 
•igour  of  the  government,  and,  with  a  just  and 
jag-.icious  foresight,  which  the  centuiies  since  ha^e 
imjily  justified,  they  warned  her  th;  t  "  if  a  stop  was 
lot  speedily  put  to  those  crael  iiroceedings,  there 
iViis  reason  to  fear  lest  people,  provoked  by  such  vio- 
encfs,  should  fall  into  despair,  and  break  forth  into 
civil  commotions,  which  of  course  would  prove  tlie 
ruin  of  the  kingdom  :  that  these  evils  would  not 
come  from  those  who  lived  under  their  direction, 
from  whom  she  might  expect  a  perfect  submission 
ind  obedience ;  but  that  the  far  greater  number 
were  of  those  who,  knowing  only  the  abuses  of 
Popery,  and  ha%Tng  not  as  yet  submitted  to  any 
ecclesia-stical  discipline,  could  not  or  would  not 
bear  persecution :  that  they  had  thought  proper 
to  give  this  warning  to  her  Majesty,  that  if  any 
mischief  should  happen  it  might  not  be  put  to 
their  account." '  It  suited  the  Queen-mother  to 
inteipret  the  warning  of  the  Protestants,  among 
whom  were  Coligny  and  other  nobles,  as  a  thi-eat ; 
and  the  pereecution,  instead  of  abating,  grew  yet 
hotter.' 

We  have  ali-eady  related  the  failiu-e  of  the  priests 
and  the  Sorbonne  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in 
Pai-is.  Paul  IV.,  whose  fanaticism  had  gi-o\TO  in 
his  old  age  into  frenzy,  had  fonvarded  a  bull  for 
that  purpose,  but  the  Parliament  put  it  quietly 
aside.  The  project  was  renewed  bj'  the  Guises, 
and  if  the  identical  forms  of  the  Spanish  tribunal 
were  not  copietl  in  the  coui-te  which  they  succeeded 
in  erecting,  a  procedure  was  adopted  which  gamed 
their  end  quite  as  eflfectually.  These  coui-ts  were 
styled  Chambres  Ardentes,  nor  did  their  name  belie 
their  terrible  office,  which  was  to  dispatch  to  tlie 
flames  aU  who  apjieared  before  them  accused  of 
tlie  ci-imc  of  heresy.  They  wei'e  jiresidcd  over  by 
three  judges  or  inquisitoi-s,  and,  like  the  Spanish 
Court,  they  had  a  body  of  spies  or  familiai-s  in 
their  employment,  who  were  continually  on  tlie 
hunt- for  victims.  The  seigeants  of  the  Chatclct, 
the  commissaries  of  the  various  quartei-s  of  Paris, 
the  officers  of  the  watch,  the  city  guaixl,  and  the 


>  Laval,  vol.  i.,  pp.  103,  101. 
=  Felice,  vol.  i.,  p.  01. 


vergers  and  beadles  of  the  sevei-al  ecclesiastical 
jiuisdictions — a  vast  body  of  men — were  all  en- 
joined to  aid  the  spies  of  the  Chainbres  Ardentes,  by 
day  or  night."  These  ruffians  made  domiciliary 
■visits,  pried  into  aU  secrets,  and  especially  put 
their  ingenuity  on  the  rack  to  discover  the  Con- 
venticle. When  they  succeeded  in  siu-prising  a 
rebgioiis  meeting,  they  fell  on  its  members  -vvith 
tenible  violence,  maltreating  and  sometimes  mm-der- 
ing  them,  and  those  unable  to  escape  they  dragged 
to  prison.  These  miscreants  were  by  no  means 
discriminating  in  their  seizures ;  they  must  approve 
then-  diligence  to  their  masters  by  fiuTiishing  their 
dailj-  tale  of  ^-ictims.  Besides,  they  had  grudges 
to  feed,  and  enmities  to  avenge,  and  their  net  was 
thrown  at  times  over  some  who  had  but  small 
acquaintance  ^^■ith  the  Ciospel.  A  certain  Mou- 
chares,  or  Mouchy,  became  the  head  of  a  band  who 
made  it  their  business  to  apprehend  men  in  the  act 
of  eating  flesh  on  Friday,  or  violating  some  other 
equally  important  command  of  the  Church.  This 
man  has  transmitted  his  name  and  office  to  our 
day  in  the  term  mouchard,  a  spy  of  the  police. 
The  suiTeillance  of  ilouchares'  band  was  specially 
exercised  over  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  called, 
fiom  the  number  of  the  Reformed  that  lived  in  it, 
"  the  Little  Greneva."  A  hostehy  in  tliis  quai-ter, 
at  which  the  Protestants  from  Geneva  and  Ger- 
many commonly  put  up,  was  assailed  one  Friday 
by  Mouchares'  band.  They  found  the  guests  to 
the  number  of  sixteen  at  t;ible.  The  Protestants 
drew  their  swords,  and  a  scuffle  ensued.  Mouchares' 
band  was  driven  otf,  but  returning  reinforced,  they 
sacked  the  house,  dragged  the  landlord  and  Ids 
family  to  prison,  and  in  order  to  render  them  odious 
to  the  mob,  they  carried  before  them  a  larded  capon 
and  a  piece  of  i-aw  meat.* 

The  footsteps  of  these  wi-etches  might  be  traced 
in  the  -vyreckings  of  furniture,  in  the  pillage  and 
ruins  which  they  left  behind  them,  in  those 
quarters  of  Palis  which  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  ^-isited  by  them.  "  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  sti-eets,"  s;iys  Bezji,  describing  the  violences  of 
those  days,  "but  soldiei-s  carrj-ijig  men  and  women, 
and  pei-sons  of  all  ages  and  ever)'  rank,  to  prison. 
The  streets  were  so  encumbered  with  calls  loaded 
with  household  furniture,  that  it  wiis  liardly  pos- 
sible to  pas.s.  The  houses  were  abandoned,  liaving 
been  pillaged  and  sacked,  so  that  Paris  looked  like 
a  city  taken  by  storm.  The  poor  had  become 
rich,  and  the  rich  poor.  What  was  more  pitiable 
still  Wiis  to  see  the  little  children,  whose  parents 


'  Boza.  livr.  i.,  p.  145. 
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had  been  imprisoned,  famishing  at  the  doors  of 
theii"  formex-  homes,  oi-  wandering  through  the 
streets  crying  piteously  for  bread,  and  no  man 
giving  it  to  them,  so  odious  had  Protestantism 
become  to  the  Parisians.  Still  more  to  inflame 
the  populace,  at  the  street-coi-ners  certain  persons 
in  priests'  habits  harangued  the  crowd,  telling 
them  that  those  heretics  met  together  to  feast 
upon  children's  flesh,  and  to  commit  all  kinds  of 
impurity  after  they  had  eaten  a  pig  instead  of  the 


comers  of  streets,  tapers  were  lighted,  and  per- 
sons stationed  near  on  pretence  of  singing  hymns, 
but  in  reality  to  watch  the  coimtenances  of  the 
passers-by.  If  one  looked  displeased,  or  if  he 
refused  to  uncover  to  the  Vii-gin,  or  if  he  did  not 
drop  a  coin  into  the  box  for  defraying  the  cost  of 
the  holy  candle  that  was  kept  burning  befora 
"  our  Lady,"  the  cry  of  heretic  was  raised,  and  the 
obnoxious  individual  was  straightway  surrounded 
by  the  mob,    and   if  not   torn   to   pieces   on   the 
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Paschal  lamb.  The  Parliament  made  no  attempt  to 
stoj)  these  outrages  and  crimes."'  Nor  were  these 
violences  confined  to  the  capital ;  the  same  scenes 
Were  enacted  in  many  other  cities,  as  Poictiers, 
Toulouse,  Dijon,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Aix,  and  otlier 
places  of  Languedoc." 

Tliis  terror,  whicli  had  so  suddenly  risen  up  in 
France,  sti-uck  many  Romanists  as  well  as  Pro- 
testants with  afli-ight.  Some  Popish  voices  joined 
lu  the  cry  that  wiis  now  raised  for  a  moderate 
Rcfoi-m ;  but  instead  of  Reform  came  new  supersti- 
tions.    Images  of  the  Virgin  were  set  up  at  the 


'  Boza,  livr.  i.,  p.  117. 

■  Laval,  vol.  i.,  p.  200.    Felice,  vol.  i.,  p.  01. 
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spot,  was  carried  off  to  the  prison  of  the  C^hatelet. 
The  apprehensions  were  so  numerous  tliat  the 
prisons  were  filled  to  overflow,  and  the  trials  of 
the  incarcerated  hatl  to  be  hurried  througli  to  make 
room  for  frosli  ^actims.  The  cells  emptied  in  the 
morning  were  filled  before  niglit.  "  It  was  one 
va.st  system  of  terror,"  says  Felice,  "  in  which  even 
the  shadow  of  justice  was  no  longer  -visible."  ' 

No  arts  were  neglected  by  tiie  Guises  and  the 
priests  to  maintain  at  a  white  heat  the  fanaticism 
of  the  masses,  on  which  their  power  to  a  large 
extent  was  based.  If  any  public  calamity  fell  out 
— if  a  battle  was  lost,  if  the  crops  were  destroyed 


'  Folicc,  vol.  i.,  p.  91, 
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by  liail-stoiins,  or  if  a  province  or  city  was  ravaged 
by  disease — "Ah!"  it  was  said,  "see  what  judg- 
ments these  heretics  are  bringing  on  France!" 
Odious  calumnies  were  put  in  circulation  against 
those  of  the  "  religion."  To  escape  the  pm-suit  of 
the  spies  by  whom  on  all  sides  they  were  beset,  the 
Reformed  sought  for  retreats  yet  more  secret  in 
which  to  assemble  —  the  darkest  alley  in  city, 
the  gloomiest  recess  of  forest,  the  most  savage 
ravine  of  wilderness.  "Ah!"  said  their  enemies, 
"  they  seek  the  dai-kness  to  veil  their  monstrous 
and  unnatural  wickedness  from  the  light  of  heaven 
and  from  the  eyes  of  men."  It  was  the  story  of 
pagan  times  over  agaia.  Tlie  long-biuied  calumny 
of  the  early  persecutor  was  raked  up  from  old 
histories,  and  flmig  at  the  French  Protestant. 
Even  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  mean  enough  to 
have  recoui-se  to  these  arts.  His  own  unchaste 
life  was  no  secret,  yet  he  had  the  effrontery  to 
advance,  not  insinuations  merely,  but  open  charges 
against  ladies  of  illustrious  rank,  and  of  still  more 
illustrious  virtue — ladies  whose  lives  were  a  rebuke 
to  the  profligacy  with  which  his  lawn  was  be- 
spotted  and  bemii-ed.  The  cardinal  knew  how 
pvu'e  was  the  vii-tue  which  he  laboiu-ed  to  blacken. 
Not  so  the  populace.  They  believed  these  men 
and  women  to  be  the  atheists  and  monsters  which 
they  had  been  painted  us  being,  and  they  thought 
that  in  massacring  and  extei-minating  them,  they 
were  cleansing  France  from  what  was  at  once  a 
defilement  of  the  earth,  and  a  provocation  of 
Heaven. 

Avarice  came  to  the  aid  of  bigotiy.  Not  a  few  of 
the  Reformed  wei-e  persons  of  position  and  property, 
and  in  theii'  case  confiscation  of  goods  was  added 
to  loss  of  life.  Their  persecutoi-s  shared  their 
estates  among  them,  deeming  them  doubtless  a  lawful 
prize  for  their  orthodox  zeal ;  and  thus  the  puri- 
fication of  the  kingdom,  and  the  emiching  of  the 
court  and  its  myrmidons,  went  on  by  equal  stages. 
The  history  of  these  manors  and  lands  cannot  in 
eveiy  case  be  traced,  but  it  is  known  that  many  of 
them  remained  in  possession  of  the  families  which 
now  appropriated  them  till  the  great  day  of  reckon- 
ing in  1789,  and  then  the  wealth  that  had  been 
got  by  confiscation  and  injustice  went  as  it  had 
come.  Indeed,  in  jjenising  the  era  of  Francis  II. 
we  seem  to  be  reading  Ijeforohaud  the  history  of 
the  times  of  the  Great  Revolution.  The  names  of 
persons  and  parties  changed,  the  same  harrowing 
tale  will  suit  both  ])criod.s.  The  machinciy  of 
injustice  and  op])rossion,  first  constnicted  by  the 
Gui.ses,  was  a  second  time  set  a-working  under 
Dan  ton  and  Kobes])ierre.  Again  is  seen  a  Reign 
of  Terror;  again  are  crowds  of  spies;  again  aro 


numberless  denunciations,  with  all  theii"  temble 
accompaniments — prison  cells  emptied  in  the  morn- 
ing to  be  filled  before  night,  tribunals  condemning 
wholesale,  the  axe  incessantly  at  work,  a  trium- 
phant tyranny  melding  the  mob  as  its  tool,  con- 
fiscations on  a  vast  scale,  and  a  fiu-ious  political 
fanaticLsm  madly  driving  the  nation  into  civil 
war. 

It  was  e\ident  that  a  crisis  was  approaclmig. 
The  king  was  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Guises. 
The  laws  were  not  administered — wTong  and  out- 
rage stalked  defiantly  through  the  kingdom ;  and 
to  complain  was  to  di-aw  upon  oneself  the  punish- 
ment which  ought  to  have  \i.sited  the  acts  of  wliicli 
one  complained.  None  were  safe  except  the  more 
bigoted  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  rabble  of 
the  great  cities,  the  pliant  tools  of  the  oppressor. 
Men  began  to  ask  one  another,  "  What  right  have 
these  strangers  from  Lorraine  to  keep  the  king  a 
captive,  and  to  treat  France  like  a  conquered 
country"!  Let  us  hurl  the  usiu-pers  from  power, 
and  restore  the  govenunent  to  its  legitimate 
chamiels."  This  led  to  whai  has  been  called  the 
"  Conspiracy  of  Amboise." 

This  movement,  in  its  first  origin,  was  entirely 
political.  It  was  no  more  formed  in  the  interests 
of  the  Reformed  religion  than  of  the  Popish  faith. 
It  was  devised  in  the  interests  of  France,  the 
emancipation  of  which  from  a  tyramioiis  usuqmtion 
was  its  sole  aim.  It  was  promoted  by  both  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  because  both  were 
smai-ting  from  the  oppression  of  the  Guises.  The 
testimony  of  DavUa,  which  is  beyond  suspicion,  is 
fidl  to  this  effect,  that  the  plot  was  not  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  royal  house,  but  for  the  liberation 
of  the  king  and  the  authority  of  the  laws.'  The 
judgment  of  the  German  and  Swiss  piustore  was 
asked  touching  the  lawfulness  of  the  enterprise. 
Cahan  gave  his  voice  against  it,  foreseeing  "  that 
the  Reformation  might  lose,  even  if  victorious,  by 
becoming  in  France  a  military  and  political  party."' 
Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  the  pastoi-s  approved 
the  project,  proNaded  a  prince  of  the  blood  were 
Avilling  to  take  the  lead,  and  that  a  majority  of 
the  estates  of  the  nation  gave  it  their  siinction. 
Admiral  de  Coligny  stood  aloof  from  it. 

It  w.-us  resolved  to  proceed  in  the  att<>nipt.  The 
first  question  was,  Wlio  should  be  jilaced  at  the  head 
of  the  movement  t  The  King  of  Navarre  wiis  the 
fii-st  ]>i-incc  of  the  blood  ;  but  he  was  too  ajNvtlietio 
and  too  inconstant  to  bear  tho  weight  of  so  great 


'  Diivila,  livr.  i.,  p.  ai.  With  Diivila  on  this  point  agree 
Pasquier,  De  Thou,  and  PAiihigiu'. 
-  Bungeucr,  Calvin's  Life,  &.C.,  p.  304. 
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an  affair.  His  brother,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  was 
believed  to  have  the  requisite  talents,  and  he 
was  accordingly  chosen  as  the  chief  of  the  enter- 
pi-ise.  It  was  judged  advisable,  however,  that  he 
should  meanwhile  keep  himself  out  of  sight,  and 
j)eniiit  Godfrey  du  BaiTy,  Loi-d  of  La  Renaudie, 
to  be  the  ostensible  leader.'  Renaudie  was  a 
Protestant  gentleman  of  broken  fortunes,  but  brave, 
energetic,  and  able.  Entering  with  prodigious  zeal 
into  the  affair,  Renaudie,  besides  travelling  over 
France,  \'isited  England,-  and  by  his  activity  and 
organising  skill,  raised  a  little  army  of  400  horee 
and  a  body  of  foot,  and  enlisted  not  fewer  than 
200  Protestant  gentlemen  in  the  business.  The 
confederates  met  at  Nantes,  and  the  10th  of  March, 
1560,  Wits  chosen  as  the  day  to  begin  the  execution 
of  their  project.  On  that  day  they  were  to  march 
to  the  Castle  of  Blois,  where  the  king  was  then 
residing,  and  posting  their  soldiers  in  the  woods 
aix)und  the  castle,  an  xmarmed  deputation  was  to 
crave  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  present,  on 
being  admitted  into  the  presence,  two  requests,  one 
for  liberty  of  worship,  and  the  other  for  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Guises.  If  these  demands  were 
rejected,  as  they  anticipated  they  would  be,  they 
would  giye  the  signal,  their  men-at-amis  would 
rush  in,  they  would  an-est  the  Guises,  and  place 
the  Prince  of  Conde  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  confederates  had  taken  an  oath  to  hohl 
inviolable  the  person  of  the  king.  The  secret, 
though  entrusted  to  thoxisands,  was  religiously  kept 
till  it  was  on  the  very  eve  of  execution.  A 
timorous  Protestant,  M.  d'Avenelles,  an  attorney 
in  Pai-is,  revealed  it  to  the  coui-t  just  at  the  last 
moment.' 

The  Guises,  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
plot,  removed  to  the  stronger  Castle  of  Amboise, 
caiT3dng  the  king  thither  also.  This  castle  stood 
upon  a  lofty  rock,  which  was  washed  by  the  broad 
stream  of  the  Loire.  The  insurgents,  though  dis- 
concerted by  the  betrayal  of  their  enterprise,  did 
not  abandon  it,  nevertheless  they  postponed  the  day 
of  execution  from  the  10th  to  the  16th  of  March. 

Renaudie  was  to  anive  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Amboise  on  the  eve  of  the  appointed  day.  Next 
moraing  he  was  to  send  his  troops  into  the  town, 
in  small  bodies,  so  as  not  to  attract  notice ;  he 
himself  was  to  enter  at  noon.  One  party  of  the 
soldiera  were  to  seize  the  gates  of  the  citadel,  and 
anest  the  duke  and  the  cardinal  ;  this  done,  tlicy 
were  to  hoist  a  signal  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  and 


'  Davila,  livr.  i.,  p.  35. 
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the  men-at-arms,  hidden  in  the  neighbouring  woods, 
would  rush  in  and  complete  the  revolution.'' 

But  what  of  the  king  while  these  strange  events 
were  in  progress  !  Glimpses  of  his  ti-ue  condition, 
which  was  more  that  of  a  captive  than  a  monarch, 
at  times  dawned  upon  him.  One  day,  burstmg 
into  tears,  he  said  to  his  ^vife's  uncles,  "  What  ha^-e 
I  done  to  my  people  that  they  hate  me  so  ]  I 
would  like  to  hear  theu-  complaints  and  their 
reasons.  I  hear  it  said  that  people  are  against  you 
only,  i  wish  you  could  be  away  from  hex'e  for  a 
time,  that  we  might  see  whether  it  is  you  or  I  that 
they  are  against."  The  men  to  whom  he  had  made 
tliis  touching  appeal  gi'uffly  replied,  "Do  you  then 
wish  that  the  Bourbon  should  triumph  ^>ver  the 
Valois  'i  Should  we  do  as  you  desire,  youi-  house 
would  speedily  be  rooted  out."^ 

We  return  to  affairs  outside  the  walls  of  Am- 
boise. Among  those  to  whom  the  secret  was 
entrusted  was  a  Captain  Lignieres,  who  repairing  to 
Amboise  revealed  the  whole  matter  to  the  Queen- 
mother.  He  made  known  the  names  of  the  con- 
federates, the  inns  at  which  they  were  to  lodge,  the 
roads  by  which  they  were  to  march  on  Amboise — in 
short,  the  whole  plan  of  the  assault.  The  Guises 
instantly  took  their  measures  for  the  seciu-ity  of  the 
to^vn.  They  changed  the  king's  guards,  built  up 
the  gate  of  the  city-wall,  and  dispatched  troops  to 
occupy  the  neighbouring  towns.  Renaudie,  sur- 
rounded as  he  was  advancing  by  forced  marches 
to  Amboise,  fell,  lighting  bravely,  while  his  fol- 
lowers were  cut  in  pieces,  or  taken  prisonei-s. 
Another  body  of  troops  under  Baron  de  Castelnau 
was  ovei-powered,  and  their  leader,  deeming  farther 
resistance  useless,  surrendered  on  a  written  promise 
that  his  owm  life  and  that  of  liis  soldiers  should  be 
spared. 

The  insurgents  were  now  in  the  power  of  the 
Guises,  and  their  revenge  was  in  jiroj)ortion  to  their 
former  tenor,  and  that  had  been  great.  The 
market-place  of  the  town  of  Amboise  was  covered 
with  scaffolds.  Fast  as  tlie  axe  and  the  gallows 
could  devour  one  batch  of  victims,  another  batch 
was  brought  out  to  be  dispatched  in  like  manner. 
Crowding  the  windows  of  the  palace  were  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  duke,  radiant  with 
victory ;  the  ladies  of  the  court,  including  the 
Scottish  Maiy  Stuart,  in  their  gayest  attire ;  the 
young  king  and  his  lords,  all  feasting  their  eyes  on 
the  terrible  scenes  which  were  being  enacted  in  front 
of  the  palace.  The  blood  of  those  that  fell  bj  the 
axe  overflowed  the  scallblds,  tilled  the  kennels,  and 
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poured  iii  ruslung  torrents  to  the  Loire.^  That 
o-enerous  blood,  now  shed  like  water,  would  in  after- 
yeai-s  have  enriched  France  with  chivalry  and 
virtiie.  Not  fewer  than  1,200  persons  perished  at 
this  time.  Four  dismal  weeks  these  tragedies  were 
continiied.  At  hist  the  executionere  gi-ew  weaiy, 
and  bethought  them  of  a  more  summary  way  of 
dispatching  their  victims.  They  tied  theii-  hands 
and  feet,  and  flung  them  into  the  Loire.  The 
stream  went  on  its  way  with  its  ghastly  freight, 
and  as  it  rolled  past  corn-field  and  vineyard,  village 
fuid  city,  it  carried  to  Tours  and  Nantes,  and  other 
towns,  the  first  horrifying  news  of  the  awful  tra- 
gedies proceeding  at  Amboise.  Castelnau  and  liis 
companions,  despite  the  promise  on  which  they  had 
surrendered,  shai-ed  the  fate  of  the  other  prisoners. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  company,  before  bow- 
ing his  head  to  the  axe,  dipped  Iris  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  abeady  butchered  comi-ades,  and 
holding  them  up  to  heaven,  exclaimed,  "Lord, 
behold  the  blood  of  thy  children  unjustly  slain; 
thou  v,nlt  avenge  it."=  That  appeal  went  up  to  the 
bar  of  the  gi-eat  Judge  ;  but  the  answer  stood  over 
for  230  years.  With  the  Revolution  of  1789,  came 
Carrier  of  Nantes,  a  worthy  successor  of  the  Car- 
dinal of  Lorraine,  and  then  it  was  seen  that  the  ciy 
had  been  heard  at  the  gi-eat  bar  to  which  it 
ascended.  On  the  banks  of  the  same  river  did  this 
man  enact,  in  the  name  of  libei-ty,  the  same  horrible 
butcheries  which  the  cardinal  had  perpetrated  m 
the  name  of  religion.  A  second  time  did  the  Loii-e 
roll  onward  a  river  of  blood,  bearing  on  its  bosom  a 
ghastly  burden  of  corpses.  When  we  look  do^\•n 
on  France  in  1560,  and  see  her  rivers  reddening 
the  seas  around  her  coasts,  and  when  again  we 
look  down  upon  her  in  1790,  and  see  the  same 
portentous  spectacle  renewed,  we  seem  to  hear  the 
angel  of  the  waters  saying,  "  Thou  art  righteous, 
O  Lord,  who  art,  and  wast,  and  shalt  be,  because 
thou  hast  judged  thus :  for  they  have  shed  the 
blood  of  saints  and  prophets,  and  thou  hivst  given 
them  blood  to  drink,  for  they  are  worthy.  And  I 
heard  another  angel  out  of  the  altiir  say.  Even  so. 
Lord  God  Almighty,  true  and  righteous  are  thy 
judgments."^ 

The  Keformation  continued  to  advance  in  the 
face  of  all  this  violence.'  "  There  were  many  even 
among  the  prelates,"  Davila  tells  us,  "  that  inclincil 
to  Calvin's  doctrine."''  The  same  year  that  wit- 
nessed the  bloody  tragedy  we  have  just  ixicorded, 

'  Laval,  vol.  i.,  p.  234.    Davila,  lib.  i.,  p.  40. 

=  Bcza,  livr.  iii.,  pp.  162—166.    Laval,  vol.  i.,  p.  230. 

^  Rc'V.  ivi. 

*  Beza.  livr.  iii.,  pp.  183,  184. 

'  DiiviUi,  livr.  ii.,  pp.  47,  48. 


witnessed  also  the  establishment  of  the  public  cele- 
bration of  Protestant  worship  m  France.  Up  till 
this  time  the  Reformed  had  held  their  assemblies 
for  worship  in  secret ;  they  met  over-night,  and  in 
lonely  and  hidden  places  ;  but  now  the  veiy  in- 
crease of  their  numbers  forced  them  into  the  light 
of  day.  When  whole  cities,  and  well-nigh  entii'e 
provinces,  had  embraced  the  Reformation,  it  was 
no  longer  possible  for  the  confessoi-s  of  Protestant 
truth  to  bury  themselves  in  dens  and  forests.  Why 
should  the  population  of  a  whole  town  go  out  of  its 
gates  to  worship  ?  why  not  assemble  in  its  owni 
cathedrals,  seeing  in  many  places  there  were  not 
now  Papists  to  occupy  them  ]  The  very  calumnies 
which  their  enemies  invented  and  circulated  against 
them  compelled  them  to  this  coui-se.  They  would 
worship  in  open  day,  and  with  open  doors,  and  see 
who  should  dare  accuse  them  of  seeking  occasion 
for  unnatural  and  abominable  ciimes.  But  this 
courageous  couree  on  the  part  of  the  Refoimed 
stung  the  Guises  to  madness,  and  their  measures 
became  still  more  violent.  They  got  together  bands 
of  raffians,  and  sent  them  into  the  provinces  where 
the  Calvinists  aboimded,  with  a  commission  to  slay 
and  burn  at  their  pleasure.  The  city  of  Tom-s  was 
almost  entii-ely  Protestant.  So,  too,  were  Valence 
and  Romans.  The  latter  towTis  were  surprised,  the 
principal  inhabitants  hanged,  and  the  Protestant 
pastors  beheaded  with  a  label  on  their  breasts, 
"These  are  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels."^  These  bar- 
barities, as  might  have  been  expected,  provoked 
reprisals.  Some  of  the  less  discreet  of  the  Pro- 
testants made  incursions,  at  the  head  of  armed 
bands,  into  Provence  and  Dauphine.  Entering  the 
cathedrals,  and  turning  the  images  and  priests  to 
the  door,  they  celebrated  Protestant  worehip  in 
them,  sword  in  hand  ;  and  when  they  took  their 
departui'e,  they  carried  with  them  tlu^  golil  and 
silver  utensils  which  had  been  used  in  the  Romish 
service. 

Such  was  now  the  unhajipy  condition  of  Fi-ance. 
The  laws  were  no  longer  administered.  The  laud, 
scoured  by  armed  bands,  was  full  of  violence  and 
teiTor,  of  rapine  and  blood.  The  anai-chy  was 
complete;  the  cup  of  the  ruler's  oppression,  and 
the  people's  suft'eiing,  was  full  and  running  over. 

The  Guises,  intent  on  ]irofiting  to  the  utmost 
from  the  suppression  of  the  "Conspiracy  of  Amboise," 
pushed  hard  to  crush  their  vivuh  before  tliey  hud 
time  to  rally,  or  set  ou  foot  a  second  and,  it  might 
be,  more  formidable  insurrection.  In  order  to  this, 
they  resohed  on  two  mctisures — first,  to  ilis]):itch  the 
Prince  of  Condd-,  the  head  of  the  Protestant  party; 

•  Bczu,  livr.  iii.,  pp.  220—222. 
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and,  secondly,  to  compel  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  kingdom  to  abjiu-e  ProtestantLsm.  In  pro- 
secution of  the  first,  ha^dng  lured  the  prince  to 
Orleans,  they  placed  him  imder  arrest,  and  brought 
him  to  tiial  for  complicity  in  the  Amboise  Con- 
spiracy. As  a  matter  of  course  he  was  condemned, 
and  the  Guises  were  now  importuning  the  king  to 
sign  the  death-warrant  and  have  him  executed 
The  moment  Conde's  head  had  fallen  on  the 
scaffold,  they  would  put  in  force  the  second 
measm-e  —  the  abjm~ation,  namely.  A  form  of 
abjm-ation  wa.s  already  drawn  up,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  on  Christmas  Day  the  king  should 
pi-esent  it  to  all  the  piinces  and  oflicei-s  of  the 
court  for  their  signature ;  that  the  queen,  in 
like  manner,  should  present  it  to  all  her  ladies 
and  maids  of  honour;  the  chancellor  to  all  the 
dejjuties  of  Parliament  and  judges ;  the  governoi-s 
of  provinces  to  all  the  gentiy ;  the  cures  to  all 
their  parishioners ;  and  the  heads  of  families  to  all 
their  dependents.  The  alternative  of  refusing  to 
subscribe  the  abjuration  oath  was  to  be  immediate 
execution.  The  cardinal,  who  loved  to  mingle  a 
little  grim  pleasantry  with  his  bloody  work,  called 
this  cunning  device  of  his  "  the  Huguenot's  rat- 
tr.ii>."' 

All  was  prospering  according  to  the  wish  of  the 
government.  The  scaffold  wa-s  already  erected  on 
wliieh  Conde  was  to  die.  The  executioner  had  laeeu 
stuninoued,  and  was  even  now  in  Orleans.  The 
abjuration  fomiula  wa.s  ready  to  be  pre.sented  to  all 
ranks  and  eveiy  individual  the  moment  the  piince 
had  breathed  his  last;  the  year  woidd  not  close 
without  seeing  France  covere<l  with  apostasies  or 
witli  martyi-doms.  Verily,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
miLve  of  the  French  Reformation  were  dug. 

AV'hen  all  was  lost,  as  it  appeared,  an  unseen 
fiiii!;er  touched  this  complicated  web,  woven  with 
fi|Mal  cruelty  and  cunning,  and  in  an  instant  its 
tliri-jids  were    rent — the   snare   was   broken.     The 


king  was  smitten  with  a  sudden  malady  in  the 
head,  which  defied  the  skill  of  all  his  physicians. 
The  Guises  were  thrown  into  gi-eat  alarm  by  the 
illness  of  the  king.  '■  Surely,"  said  the  duke  to  the 
physicians,  "  yoiu-  art  can  save  one  who  is  only  in 
the  flower  of  his  age."  And  when  told  that  the 
royal  patient  woidd  not  live  till  Easter,  he  stormed 
exceedingly,  and  accused  the  physicians  of  killing 
the  king,  and  of  ha\'ing  taken  the  money  of  the 
heretics  for  murdering  him.  His  brother,  the 
cardinal,  betook  him  to  the  saints  of  Paradise.  Ho 
ordered  prayera  and  processions  for  his  recovery. 
But,  despite  the  prayera  that  ascended  in  the 
temples — despite  the  images  and  relics  that  were 
can-ied  in  solenrn  procession  through  the  streets — 
the  king  rapidly  sank,  and  before  Conde's  death- 
warrant  could  be  signed,  or  the  abjuration  test 
presented  for  subscription,  Francis  II.  had  breathed 
his  last.  - 

The  king  died  (5th  December,  1560)  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  after  a  reign  of  only  as  many  months. 
The  courtiei-s  were  too  busy  making  suit  for  their 
places,  or  providing  for  their  safety,  to  care  for  the 
Ufelcss  body  of  the  king.  It  lay  neglected  on  the 
bed  on  which  he  had  expii-ed.  Yesterday  they 
had  ciinged  and  bowed  before  him,  to-daj'  he  was 
nothing  more  to  them  than  so  much  can-ion.  A 
few  days  thereafter  we  see  a  funeral  procession 
issuing  from  the  gates  of  the  Louvre,  and  jirocced- 
iug  along  the  streets  to  the  royal  vaults  at  St.  Denis. 
But  what  a  poor  show  !  What  a  meagre  following  ! 
We  see  none  of  the  usual  pageantry  of  grief — no 
hei-alds  ;  no  nodding  phmies ;  no  grandees  of  State 
in  robes  of  mourning  ;  we  hear  no  boom  of  cannon, 
no  tolling  of  passing  bell — in  short,  nothing  to  tell 
us  that  it  is  a  king  who  is  being  borne  to  the 
tomb.  A  blind  bishop  and  two  aged  domestics 
make  up  the  entu-e  train  behind  the  funeral  car.' 
It  was  in  this  fashion  that  Francis  II.  was  earned 
to  his  gi-ave. 


'  Laval,  vol.  i.,  pp.  318,  319. 


'■  Beza,  livr.  iii.,  p.  2-19. 
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We  have  seen  Francis  II.  carried  to  the  tomb  with 
no  more  pomp  or  decency  than  if,  instead  of  the 
obsequies  of  a  king,  it  had  been  the  funeral  of  a 
pauper.  There  followed  a  sudden  shifting  of  the 
scenes  at  court.  The  day  of  splendour  that  seemed 
to  be  opening  to  Mary  Stuart  was  suddenly  overcast. 
From  the  throne  of  France  she  returned  to  her 
native  country,  can-ying  with  her  to  the  Scottish 
shore  her  peerless  beauty,  her  almost  imrivalled 
power  of  dissembling,  and  her  hereditary  and  deeply 
cherished  hatred  of  the  Reformation.  To  her 
uncles,  the  Guises,  the  death  of  the  king  brought  a 
not  less  sad  reverse  of  fortune.  Though  they  still 
retained  their  offices  and  dignities,  they  were  no 
longer  the  uncontrolled  masters  of  the  State,  as 
when  Francis  occupied  the  tlu'one  and  their  niece 
sat  by  his  side.  But  in  tho  room  of  the  Guises 
there  stood  up  one  not  less  the  enemy  of  the  Gospel, 
and  whose  rule  was  not  less  prolific  of  woes  to 
France. 

Catherine  de  Medici  was  now  supreme  in 
the  government;  her  day  had  at  last  arrived. 
If  her  measures  were  less  precipitate,  and  her 
violence  less  open,  her  craft  was  deeper  than  that 
of  the  Guises,  and  her  stroke,  if  longer  delayed, 
was  the  more  deadly  when  it  fell.  Her  son, 
Charles  IX.,  who  now  occupied  the  throne,  was  a 
lad  of  only  nine  and  a  half  yeai-s ;  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected  in  the  case  of  such  a  motlier 
and  such  a  son,  Charles  wore  tho  crowni,  but 
Catherine  governed  the  kingdom.  Tho  sudden 
demise  of  Francis  had  opened  tho  prison  doors  to 
Condc.  Snatching  him  from  a  scafibld,  it  restored 
him  to  liberty.  As  a  prince  of  the  blood,  tho 
Regency  of  France,  during  tho  minority  of  Charles, 
by  right  belonged  to  liim  ;  but  Catherine  boldly 
put  him  a-sidc,  and  mado  herself  be  installed  in  that 
high  office.  In  thi-s  act  she  gave  a  tnsto  of  tlie 
vigour  with  which  sho  meant  to  nile.  Still  she  did 
not  proceed  in  too  gi-cat  haste.  Her  caution,  which 
wa.s  great,  served  as  a  biidlo  t^  her  ambition,  and 


the  Huguenots,'  as  they  began  to  be  called,  had 
now  a  breathing-space. 

The  Queen-mother  foi-tified  herself  on  the  side  of 
the  Guises  by  recalling  the  Constable  Montmorency, 
and  installing  him  in  all  his  dignities  and  offices. 
The  next  event  of  importance  was  the  meeting  of 
the  States-Genei-al  at  Orleans  (December  13th, 
1560),  a  few  days  after  Charles  IX.  had  ascended 
the  throne.  The  assembly  was  presided  over  by  the 
Chancellor  Michel  de  I'Hopital,  a  man  learned  in  the 
law,  revered  on  the  judgment-seat  for  the  wisdom 
and  equity  of  his  decisions,  and  tolerant  beyond  the 
measure  of  his  times.  The  words,  few  but  weighty, 
with  which  he  opened  the  proceedings,  implied  a 
gi-eat  deal  more  than  they  exjiressed.  The  Church, 
he  said,  that  great  foimtain  of  health  or  of  disease 
to  a  nation,  had  become  cornipt.  Refonnation 
was  needed.  "  Adorn  yoin-selves,"  said  he  to  the 
clergy,  "  but  let  it  be  with  virtues  and  morality. 
Attack  yom-  foes,  by  all  means,  but  let  it  be  with 
the  weapons  of  charity,  pr.ayer,  and  persua-sion."' 
Enlightened  counsels  these,  which  needed  only 
wi.sdom  in  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  to 
work  the  cure  of  many  of  the  e\-ils  which  afflicted 
France. 


'  The  origin  of  this  word  hsis  been  much  discussed  and 
variously  determined.  In  both  France  and  Geneva  the 
Protestants  were  called  Ihiqucnots,  Laval  tells  us  that 
each  city  in  Franco  had  a  word  to  denominate  a  bugbeWt 
or  hobgoblin.  At  Tours  they  had  their  King  Hugo,  who 
used,  they  said,  every  night  to  ride  tluough  tho  unin- 
habited places  within  and  without  the  walls,  and  caxi7 
off  those  he  met.  And  as  tho  Protestants  of  Tours  used 
to  resort  to  theso  places  at  night  to  hold  their  meetings^ 
they  were  here  first  of  all  in  France  called  Hnguenota> 
Beza,  De  Thou,  and  Pasquier  agree  in  this  etymology  o( 
the  word.  Others,  and  with  more  probability,  derive  it 
from  the  German  word  Eidqcnosseji,  which  the  French 
corrupt  into  Eignots,  and  wliieh  signifies  sworn  confede- 
rates. It  strengthens  this  .Rupposition  that  the  term  wat 
first  of  nil  applied  to  the  sworn  confcderatos  of  liberty  in 
Geneva.    Of  this  opinion  are  Maimbourg  and  Voltaire. 

'  See  Laval,  for  report  of  tho  speeches  in  the  State*- 
General  (vol.  i.,  pp.  384-424). 
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The  city  of  Bordeaux  had  sent  an  orator  to  the 
Parliament.  Lying  remote  from  the  coiu-t,  and  not 
domineered  over  by  the  Popish  rabble  as  Paris  was, 
Bordeaux  breathed  a  spirit  more  friendly  to  liberty 
and  the  Reformation  than  did  the  capital,  and  its 
deputy  -was  careful  to  express  the  sentiments  en- 
tertained by  those  who  had  commissioned  him  to 


plained  that  the  coui"Se  of  justice  was  oDstructed  by 
the  interference  of  the  priests.  He  did  not  know 
which  wa.s  the  gi-eater  scandal,  or  the  source  of 
greater  miseiy  to  the  country — the  prodigious 
wealth  of  the  clergy,  or  the  astounding  ignorance 
of  their  flocks.  And  he  concluded  by  demanding 
"  churches "  for  the  "  gentlemen  of  the  religion." 


lOlIS   1)E    BOIBBON,    PRINCE   OP    CON'DE. 

1  the  Portrait  in  (he  CoUedion  ofMons.  C.  Lenoir,  in  the  BibUothcque  XaliomU,  Paris.) 


represent  them  in  this  great  assembly  of  the  nation. 
"  Three  great  vices,"  he  said,  "  disfigure  the  clergy 
— ignorance,  avarice,  and  luxury  ;"  and  after  dwell- 
ing at  some  length  on  each,  he  concluded  bj'  saying 
that  if  the  ministei-s  of  religion  would  undertake 
to  reform  themselves,  he  would  undertake  to  refoi-m 
the  mation.  The  spokesman  of  the  nobility,  the 
Lord  of  Rochefort,  next  rose  to  express  the  senti- 
ments of  the  body  he  represented.  His  woixls  were 
not  more  palatable  to  the  clergy  than  had  been 
those  of  the  speakers  who  preceded  him.     Ho  com- 


Thus  all  the  lay  speakei-s  in  the  States-General 
united  as  one  man  in  aiTaigning  the  Roman  Cliurch 
as  pre-eminently  the  source  of  the  many  evils  which 
afflicted  Fi-ance.  They  all  with  one  voice  demanded 
that  the  clergy  should  reform  their  doctrine,  amend 
their  lives,  moderate  the  magnificence  and  luxury 
in  which  they  lived,  and  laying  aside  their  arrogance 
and  bigoti"y,  should  labour  to  instruct  their  flocks, 
and  to  reclaim  those  wlio  had  gone  astray,  not  with 
the  knife  and  tho  faggot,  but  with  the  weapons  of 
truth  and  reason. 
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It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  clergy  to  be  heard 
through  the  oracle  whom  they  had  selected — Jean 
Quintin,  Professor  of  Canon  Law.  He  had  under- 
taken the  cause  of  an  institution  laden  -with  abuses, 
and  now  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  nation,  as  the 
cause  of  the  manifold  distractions  and  oppressions 
under  which  the  country  groaned.  He  took  the  re- 
sponsibility lightly.  He  began  by  expressing  his 
regret — a  regret,  we  doubt  not,  perfectly  sincere — 
that  a  most  unwonted  and  dangerous  innovation 
had  been  practised  in  iiermitting  the  nobility  and 
commons  to  address  the  assembly.  The  ChiU'ch, 
he  said,  w;is  the  mouth  of  the  States-General ;  and 
had  that  mouth,  and  no  other,  been  permitted  to  ad- 
di-ess  them,  they  would  have  been  spai-ed  the  pain 
of  listening  to  so  many  hard  things  of  the  Church, 
and  so  many  smooth  things  of  heresy.  The  here- 
tics, said  the  oi-ator,  had  no  other  Gospel  than 
revolution ;  and  thLs  pestiferous  Gospel  admitted  of 
no  remedy  but  the  sword.  Were  not  aU  the  men 
who  had  embraced  this  Gospel  under  the  excom- 
munication of  the  Church  ]  and  for  what  end  had 
the  sword  been  put  into  the  hand  of  the  king,  if 
not  to  execute  the  deserved  vengeance  to  which 
"the  Church"  had  adjudged  those  who  had  so  fatally 
strayed  ?  And,  turning  to  the  young  king,  he  told 
him  that  his  fii-st  and  most  sacred  duty,  as  a  magis- 
trate, was  to  defend  the  Church,  and  to  root  out 
her  enemies.  Coligny,  who  sat  facing  the  speaker, 
stai'ted  to  his  feet  on  hearing  this  atrocious  pro- 
posal, which  doomed  to  extermination  a  tliird  of 
the  population  of  France.  He  demanded  an  apology 
from  the  speaker.  Quintin  could  doubtless  plead 
the  authority  of  Ciinon  law,  and  many  a  melan- 
choly precedent  to  boot,  for  what  he  had  said ;  but 
he  had  ovei-sshot  the  mark.  He  found  no  response 
in  that  as.sembly ;  even  Catherine  de  Medici  felt 
the  .speech  to  be  an  imprudent  one,  and  the  priests, 
whatever  their  secret  wishes,  durst  not  openly  sup- 
port their  orator ;  and  so  Quintin  wiis  compelled  to 
apologise.  Sickening  under  his  mortification,  he 
died  three  days  thereafter. 

Something  had  been  gained  by  the  meeting  of  the 
States-General.  The  j)riest-party  had  suftere<l  a 
rebuff;  Catherine  de  Medici  had  felt  the  pulse  of 
the  nation,  and  was  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
the  course  she  had  resolved  to  steer  was  the  wise 
one.  Her  supreme  object  was  jiower ;  and  she 
would  best  attain  it  by  being  on  good  terms  ■vvitli 
botli  parties.  She  opened  the  halls  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  to  the  Protestant  preachei"s,  and  she  and  her 
maids  of  honour  were  to  be  seen  at  times  waiting 
witli  edifying  seriousness  upon  the  semions  of  the 
Reformed  pastors.  So  far  did  the  Queen  Regent 
cany   her   favours   to   the   Protestants,   that   the 


Roman  Catholics  took  alami,  feaiing  that  she  had 
gone  over,  not  in  seeming  only,  but  in  i-eality,  to 
the  "  religion."  There  was  little  cause  for  their 
alarm.  Catherine  had  no  intention  of  becoming  a 
Huguenot.  She  was  merely  holding  the  balance 
between  the  two  parties — making  each  weaken  the 
other — judging  this  to  be  the  most  efJ'ectual  way 
of  .strengthening  hei-self. 

These  favoui-s  to  the  Protestants  roused  the 
slumbering  zeal  of  the  Romanists.  Now  ai'ose  the 
Tiiumvii-ate.  The  party  so  named,  which  makes 
some  figin-e  in  the  history  of  the  times,  was  formed 
for  the  defence  of  the  old  religion,  its  members 
being  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  Constable  Mont- 
morency, and  the  Marshal  St.  Andi-e.  These  three 
men  had  little  in  common.  The  bond  which  held 
them  together  was  hatred  of  the  new  faith,  the 
triumph  of  which,  they  foresaw,  would  stiip  them 
of  theu"  influence  and  jMssessions.  There  had  beea 
a  prodigal  waste  of  the  public  money,  and  a  lai-ge 
confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  Protestants  under 
the  two  former  reigns  ;  these  three  men  had  carried 
off  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoil ;  and  should  Pro- 
testantism win  the  day,  they  would,  in  modem 
phi-ase,  have  to  recoup,  and  this  touched  at  once 
their  honour  and  theii'  pui-ses.  As  regai-ds  the 
Guises,  theii-  whole  influence  hung  upon  the  Roman 
Chm-ch  ;  her  destruction,  therefore,  would  be  their 
destruction.  As  respects  the  Constable  Mont- 
morency, he  prided  himself  on  being  the  fli-st 
Chi-istian  in  France.  He  was  descended  in  a  dii-ect 
line  from  St.  Louis  ;  and  a  bii'th  so  illustrious — not 
to  speak  of  the  fail"  fame  of  liis  saintly  ancestor — 
imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  defending  the  old 
faith,  or  if  that  were  impos.sible,  of  perishing  with 
it.  He  was  incapable  of  defending  it  by  argument ; 
but  he  had  a  sword,  and  it  would  ill  become  him  to 
let  it  rust  in  its  scabbard,  when  the  Church  needed 
its  service.  As  regards  ilai-shal  St  Andi-e,  the 
least  influential  member  of  the  Triumvii-ate,  he  was 
a  noted  gourmand,  a  veritiible  Lucullus,  to  whom 
there  was  nothing  in  life  half  so  good  as  a  well-^ 
furnished  table.  Mai-shal  St.  Andre  foi-esaw  that 
should  Roman  C^vtholicism  go  down  in  Fmnce,  he 
would  not  only  lose  his  Churcli — ^he  would  lose  his 
dinner.  The  fii-st  might  be  borne,  but  the  latter 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  These  men  hsul  fonuerlj 
been  at  deadly  feud  among  themselves  ;  but  now 
they  resolved  to  sacrifice  their  differences  upon  the 
altar  of  their  country,  and  to  unite  together  in  this 
holy  league  for  the  defence  of  their  religion  and 
their  estates.  The  Triumvirate  will  again  come 
before  us :  it  has  left  its  mark  on  the  histoiy  of 
Fnmce. 

The  States-General  again  assembled  in  the  end  of 
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1561.  The  first  thing  that  came  under  its  notice 
was  the  financial  state  of  the  kingdom.  Tlie 
■lational  debt  amounted  to  £48,000,000,  and  bade 
\dv  greatly  to  exceed  that  siuu  in  a  short  time,  for 
he  expenditm-e  was  a  long  way  in  excess  of  the 
evenue.  What  was  to  be  done  I  A  proposal  was 
uade  that  anticipated  the  nieasiu-e  which  was 
■arried  out  in  France  in  1789,  and  adopted  long 
d"ter  that  date  in  all  the  countries  in  which 
Roman  Catholicism  is  the  established  religion. 
The  speaker  who  made  the  proposal  in  question, 
laid  down  the  principle  that  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
jjerty  belongs  to  the  nation  ;  that  the  clergy  are 
merely  its  administrators  ;  and  founding  on  that 
principle,  he  proposed  that  the  estates  of  the  Church 
;hoidd  be  put  up  for  sale,  and  the  proceeds  divided 
as  follows  : — one-thh-d  to  go  to  the  support  of  the 
Church ;  one-third  to  the  payment  of  the  national 
lebt ;  and  one-third  to  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
to  be  applied,  of  course,  to  national  uses.  In  this 
way  it  was  hoped  the  fijiancial  difficulty  would  be 
;ot  over;  but  the  great  difliculty — the  religious 
one — lay  behind  ;  how  was  it  to  be  got  over  t 

It  was  agreed  that  a  Coiuicil  should  be  summoned ; 
but  it  augured  ill  for  the  era  of  peace  it  was  to 
inaugm-ate,  that  men  disputed  regarding  its  name 
before  it  had  iissembled.  The  priests  strongly 
objected  to  its  being  called  a  Council.  That  would 
imply  that  the  Protestant  pastors  were  Christian 
ministers  as  well  as  themselves,  entitled  to  meet 
them  on  terms  of  equality,  and  that  the  Reformed 
Iwdies  were  part  of  the  Church  as  well  as  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  difficulty  was  got  over  by  the 
levice  of  styling  the  approaching  assembly  a  Col- 
loquy. The  two  parties  had  a  different  ideal  before 
their  mmd.  That  of  the  Romanists  was,  that  the 
Protestants  came  to  the  bar  to  plead,  and  to  have 
their  cause  judged  by  the  Church.  That  of  the 
Protestants  wiis,  that  the  two  parties  were  to  debate 
on  equal  terms,  that  the  Bible  should  be  the  supreme 
standard,  and  that  the  Statti's  authorities  should 
decide  without  api)eal.  Knox,  in  Scotland,  drew 
the  line  more  jvistly  ;  framing  his  creed  from  the 
Bible,  he  presented  it  to  the  Parliament,  just  a  year 
before  this,  and  asked  the  autliorities  to  judge  of  it, 
but  only  for  themselves,  in  order  to  the  withdrawal 
from  the  Roman  hierarchy  of  that  secular  juris- 
diction in  which  it  was  vested,  and  which  it  wiis 
exercising  for  the  hindranci!  of  the  evangel,  and 
for  the  destniction  of  its  disciples.  The  Protestant 
Church  of  Franco  had  Jio  Knox. 

On  Septemb(n-  9th,  15G1,  this  Colloquy — for  we 
must  not  call  it  a  Comicil — ass(mibled  at  Poissy. 
On  this  little  town,  which  lay  a  few  leagues  to  the 
west  of  Paris,  were  the  eyes  of  Christendom  for  the 


moment  fixed.  Will  the  conference  now  assem- 
bling there  unite  the  two  religions,  and  give  peace 
to  France  !  This  issue  was  iis  earnestly  desii-ed  by 
the  Protestant  States  of  Germany  and  England,  as 
it  was  dreaded  by  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain. 

Nothing  was  wanting  which  pomp  could  give  to 
make  the  conference  a  success.  The  hall  in  which 
it  was  held  was  the  refectory  of  the  convent  at 
Poissy.  There  was  set  a  throne,  and  on  that 
throne  sat  the  youthful  sovereign  of  France,  Charles 
IX.  Right  and  left  of  him  were  ranged  the  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  blood,  the  great  ministera  of 
the  crown,  and  the  high  lords  of  the  court.'  Along 
two  sides  of  the  hall  ran  a  row  of  benches,  and  on 
these  sat  the  cardinals  in  their  scarlet  robes.  On 
the  seats  below  them  were  a  crowd  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  doctors.  The  assembly  was  a  biilliant 
one.  Wherever  the  eye  turned,  it  fell  upon  the 
splendour  of  official  robes,  upon  the  brilliance  of 
rank,  upon  stars,  crosses,  and  other  insignia  of 
academic  distmction  or  of  military  achievement. 
It  lacked  the  moral  majesty,  however,  which  a 
gieat  purpose,  earnestly  and  sincerely  entertained, 
only  can  give.  No  affluence  of  embroidered  and 
jewelled  attire  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
a  great  moral  end. 

The  king  rose  and  said  a  few  words.  Much 
could  not  be  looked  for  from  a  lad  of  only  ten  years. 
The  chancellor,  Michel  de  I'Hopital,  followed  in  a 
long  speech,  abounding  in  the  most  liberal  and 
noble  sentiments  ;  and  had  the  members  of  the 
assembly  opened  their  eai-s  to  these  wise  counsels, 
they  would  have  guided  its  deliberations  to  a 
worthy  issue,  and  made  the  future  of  France  a 
happy  and  glorious  one.  "  Let  us  not  prejudge 
the  cause  we  are  met  to  discuss,"  said  in  effect  the 
chancellor,  "let  us  receive  these  men  as  brethren — 
they  are  Chmtians  as  well  as  ourselves ;  let  us  not 
waste  time  in  subtleties,  but  with  all  humility  jiro- 
ceed  to  the  Reformation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  taking  tin;  Bible  as  the  arbiter  of  all  our 
differences."  L'Hupital  aimed  at  striking  the 
key-note  of  the  discussions  ;  but  so  little  were  his 
words  in  harmony  with  the  sentiments  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  that  the  speech  very 
nearly  broke  uj)  the  conference  before  it  had  well 
begun.  It  called  for  Refonn  according  to  the 
Bible.  "  The  Bible  is  enough,"  said  ho  ;  "to  this,  as 
to  the  true  rule,  we  must  appeal  for  the  decision  of 
the  doctrine.  Neither  must  we  be  so  averse  to  tlie 
Reformed,  for  they  are  our  brethren,  regenerated 
by  the  same  baptism,  and  woi-shipping  the  same 
Christ  as  wo  do.";    Straightway  there  arose  a  great 
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commotion  among  the  cardinals  and  bishops ;  angry- 
words  and  violent  gestures  bespoke  the  irritation  of 
their  minds ;  but  the  firmness  of  the  chancellor 
succeeded  in  calming  the  storm,  and  the  business 
■was  proceeded  -with. 

The  Protestant  deputies  had  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced to  the  conference.  This  showed  that  here 
all  did  not  meet  on  equal  terms.  But  now,  the 
Papal  members  having  taken  theu'  seats,  and  the 
preliminaiy  speeches  being  ended,  there '  was  no 
excuse  for  longer  delaying  the  admission  of  the 
Protestants.  The  doors  were  thrown  open,  and 
Theodore  Beza,  followed  by  ten  Protestant  pastore 
and  twenty-two  lay  deputies,  entered  the  hall. 
Thei-e  was  a  general  desire  that  Cah-in,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  should  have  taken  part  in  the 
discussions.  The  occasion  was  not  unworthy  of 
him,  and  Catheiine  de  Medici  had  invited  him  by 
letter ;  but  the  [magistrates  of  Geneva,  imable  to 
obtain  host;iges  of  high  mnk  as  pledges  of  his 
safety,  refused  to  let  him  come,  and  Theodore  Beza 
was  sent  in  his  room.  ]S^o  better  substitute  could 
have  been  found  for  the  illustrious  chief  of  the 
Reformation  than  his  distinguished  disciple  and 
fellow-labourer.  Beza  was  a  native  of  Burgundy, 
of  noble  birth  ;  learned,  eloquent,  courtly,  and  of  a 
dignified  presence.  We  possess  a  sketch  of  the 
pereonal  appeai-ance  of  tliis  remarkable  man  by 
the  traveller  Fj-nes  Moiyson,  who  chanced  to 
pass  thi'ough  Geneva  in  the  end  of  that  centuiy. 
"  Here,"  says  he,  "  I  had  gi-eat  contentment  to 
speak  and  converse  with  the  reverend  Father 
Tlieodore  Beza,  who  was  of  stature  something  tall 
and  corpulent,  or  big-boned,  and  had  a  long  thick 
beard  as  white  as  snow.  He  had  a  grave  senator's 
countenance,  and  was  broad-faced,  but  not  fat,  and 
in  general,  by  his  comely  person,  sweet  afiability, 
and  g^a^'ity,  he  would  have  extorted  reverence  fi-om 
those  that  least  loved  him."' 

The  Reformed  pastoi-s  entered,  gravely  and  simply 
attired.  They  wore  the  usual  habits  of  the  Geneva 
Church,  which  offered  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
State  robes  and  clerical  vestments  in  which  courtier 
and  cardinal  sat  arrayed.  TJnawed  by  the  blaze  of 
stars,  crosses,  and  various  insignia  of  rank  and 
office  which  met  their  gaze,  the  deputies  bore  them- 
selves ■«-ith  a  calm  dignity,  as  men  who  had  come 
to  plead  a  great  cause  before  a  great  assembly. 
They  es.sayed  to  pa.ss  the  banner,  and  mingle  on 
equal  terms  with  those  with  whom  the_v  were  to 
confer.  But,  no ;  their  place  was  outside.  Tlie 
Huguenot  pa.stor  could  not  sit  side  by  side  with 
the   Roman  bishop.     Tlie   Refoiiuation  must  not 

'  Fyncfl  Moryson,  Itinerary,  part  i.,  p.  181 :  Lond.,  1617. 


come  nigh  the  throne  of  Charles  IX.  and  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Church.  It  must  be  made  apjjcar 
as  if  it  stood  at  the  bar  to  be  judged.  The  pastors, 
though  they  saw,  were  too  magnanimous  to  com- 
plain of  this  studied  afiront ;  nor  did  they  refuse 
on  that  account  to  plead  a  cause  which  did  not 
rest  on  such  supports  as  lofty  looks  and  gorgeous 
robes. 

The  moral  majesty  of  Beza  asserted  its  supre- 
macy, and  carried  it  over  all  the  mock  magnificence 
of  the  men  who  said  to  him,  "  Stand  afar  off,  we 
are  holier  than  thou."  Immediately  on  enteiing 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  the  other  deputies  kneeling 
around  him,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly, 
which  remained  mute  and  awed,  he  offered  a  short 
but  most  impressive  prayer  that  Divine  assistance 
might  be  vouchsafed  in  the  discussions  now  to  com- 
mence, and  that  these  discussions  might  be  guided 
to  an  issue  profitable  to  the  Church  of  God.  Then 
lising  up  he  made  obeisance  to  the  young  monareh, 
thanking  him  for  this  opportunity  of  defending  the 
Reformation ;  and  next,  timdng  to  the  prelates,  he 
besought  them  to  seek  only  to  anive  at  truth. 
Ha^ving  thus  introduced  himself,  with  a  modest  yet 
dignified  courteousness,  well  fitted  to  disarm  pre- 
judice against  himself  and  his  cause,  he  proceeded 
to  unfold  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
He  took  care  to  dwell  on  the  spiiit  of  loyalty 
that  animated  its  disciples,  well  knowing  that  the 
Romanists  charged  it  with  being  the  enemy  of 
princes ;  he  touched  feelingly  on  the  rigours  to 
which  his  co-religionists  had  been  subjected,  though 
no  fault  had  been  found  in  them,  save  in  the 
mattei-s  of  their  God ;  and  then  launching  out  on 
the  gi-eat  question  which  had  brought  the  conference 
together,  he  proceeded  ^vith  much  clearness  and 
l^eauty  of  statement,  and  also  with  great  depth  of 
argument,  to  discuss  the  gi-eat  outstanding  points 
between  the  two  Churches.  The  speech  took  the 
Roman  portion  of  the  assembly  by  sui-prise.  Such 
enidition  and  eloquence  they  had  not  expected  to 
find  in  the  advocates  of  the  Refoim ;  they  were 
not  quite  the  contemptible  opponents  they  had 
expected  to  meet,  and  they  felt  that  they  would  do 
well  to  look  to  their  own  armoiu-.  Beza,  having 
ended,  presented  on  bended  knee  a  copj'  of  the  Con- 
fession of  the  French  Protestant  Church  to  the 
king. 

But  tlie  orator  had  not  been  jiermitted  to  pursue 
unintenniptedly  his  argument  to  its  clase.  In 
dealing  with  the  controverted  points,  Bezii  liad 
occasion  to  touch  on  the  Saci-ament  of  the  Euchaiist 
It  was  the  centre  of  the  controvei-sy.  Tlie  doctrine 
lie  maintained  on  this  hrad  wa.s,  in  brief,  that 
Chi-ist  is  spiiitiully  present  in  the  Sacrament,  and 
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spiritually  partaken  of  by  the  faith  of  the  recipient; 
but  that  liis  body  is  not  in  the  elements,  but  in 
heaven.  If  the  modest  proposal  of  the  CJianceUor 
le  I'Hopital,  that  the  Bible  should  rule  in  the  cUs- 
cussion,  had  i-aised  a  commotion,  the  words  of  Beza, 
tsserting  the  Protestiiut  doctrine  on  the  great  point 
it  issue  between  Rome  and  the  Refoimation,  evoked 
(uite  a  storm.  First,  munnui-s  were  heard ;  these 
jieechly  gi-ew  into  a  tempest  of  voices.  "  He  has 
])oken  blasphemy  ! "  cried  some.  Cardinal  Tounion 
lemanded,  anger  almost  choking  his  utterance, 
hat  the  king  shoidd  instanth'  sUence  Beza,  and 
x])el  from  France  men  whose  very  presence  was 
oUuting  its  soil  and  imjierilling  the  faith  of  the 
•  most  Chiistian  king."  All  eyea  were  turned  upon 
'atheiine  de  MedicL  She  sat  unmoved  amid  the 
lamoiu-  that  sun-oimded  her.  Her  son,  Charles  IX., 
ras  equally  imperturbable.  The  nise  of  the  Roman 
li.sliops  had  failed — for  nothing  else  than  a  ruse 
ould  it  be,  if  the  Romanists  did  not  expect  the 
Protestant  deputies  quietly  and  ■without  sti-iking  a 
low  to  sun-ender  their  whole  cause  to  Rome — and 
he  assembly  by-and-by  subsiding  into  calm,  Beza 
ent  on  ^\'ith  his  speech,  which  he  now  pursued 
ithout  interruption  to  its  close. 

The  feeling  among  the  liishops  was  that  of  cUs- 
oiuhture,  though  they  stro\e  to  hide  it  tmder  an 
ii-  of  atfected  contempt.  Beza  had  displaj'ed  an 
rgiunentative  jx)wer,  and  a  range  of  learning  and 
lo<[uence,  which  convinced  them"]  that  they  had 
ound  in  him  a  more  fonnidable  opponent  than  they 
.\peuted  to  encounter.  They  regi-etted  that  the 
onference  had  ever  met ;  they  ch-eaded,  above  all 
liings,  the  effect  which  the  reasonings  of  Beza 
light  have  on  the  mind  of  the  king.  "  Would  to 
'od,"  said  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  "  that  Beza 
ad  been  dimib,  or  we  deaf"  But  regrets  were 
ain.  The  conference  had  met,  Beza  had  spoken, 
nd  there  was  but  one  course — Beza  must  be  an- 
wered.  They  promi.sed  a  refutation  of  all  he  had 
dvunced,  in  a  few  days. 

The  onerous  task  was  committed  to  the  hands  of 
he  Cardinal  of  LoiTaine.  The  choice  was  a  happy 
ue.  Tlie  cardinal  was  not  lacking  in  ingenuity;  he 
'as,  moreover,  possessed  of  some  little  learning,  and 

master  in  address.  Claude  d'Espence,  accounted 
no  of  the  most  learned  of  their  doctoi-s,  was  ap- 
pointed to  assist  him  in  the  way  of  collecting 
iiaterials  for  his  answer.  On  the  16th  of  Sej> 
"niljer  the  Colloquy  agivin  met,  and  the  cardinal 
tood  forth  before  the  assembly  and  delivered  an 
locpient  oration.  He  confined  himself  to  two 
•oints— the   Church   and   the   Sacrament      "The 

liurch,"  he  said,  "  was  infallibly  guaitled  from 
iTui-  by  the  sjtecial  promise  of  Cluist.     True,"  ho 


said,  ghuicing  at  the  Protestant  members  of  the 
CoUoquy,  "  individual  Christians  might  eiT  and  fall 
out  of  the  communion  of  the  Church,  but  the 
Church  herself  cannot  err,  and  when  any  of  her 
cliildren  wander  they  ought  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  Pontiti',  who  caimot  fail  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  right  path,  and  never  can  lose  it  himself." 
In  proof  of  this  iQ,defectibility  of  the  Church,  the 
cardinal  ca.st  himself  upon  histoiy,  e?qiatiating,  as 
is  the  wont  of  Romish  controvei-sialists,  upon  her 
antiquity  and  her  advance,  2^(^>'<-  passu,  with  the 
ages  in  power  and  splendoiu'.  He  painted  her  as 
sm-viving  all  changes,  ■withstanding  the  shock  of 
all  revolutions,  outla.sting  dynasties  and  nations, 
triumphing  over  all  her  enemies,  remaining  nn- 
troken  by  divisions  within,  tinsnbdued  by  violence 
■svithout,  and  apparently  as  imperishable  as  the 
throne  of  her  Div-ine  Fotmder.  So  spoke  the  car- 
dinal. The  pre.stige  that  encompa.sses  Rome  has 
dazzled  others  besides  Romanists,  and  we  may  be 
sure  the  picture,  in  the  hands  of  the  cardinal,  would 
lose  none  of  its  attractions  and  illusions.  The 
second  point,  the  Sacrament,  did  not  admit  of  the 
Siime  dramatic  handling,  and  the  cardinal  contented 
himself  -irith  a  summary  of  the  usual  arguments  of 
his  Church  in  favour  of  transubstantiation.  The 
orator  had  not  disappointed  the  expectations  formed 
of  him ;  even  a  less  able  speech  would  have  been 
listened  to  ■with  applause  by  an  audience  so  par- 
tial; but  the  cheers  that  greeted  Lorraine  when  he 
had  ended  were  deafening.  "  He  has  refuted,  nay, 
extinguished  Beza,"  shouted  a  dozen  voices.  Gathei'- 
ing  round  the  king,  "  That,  sire,"  said  they,  "  is  the 
tnxe  faith,  which  has  been  handed  down  from  Clovis; 
abide  in  it." 

"SYhen  the  noise  had  a  little  subsided,  Beza  rose 
and  requested  permission  to  reply  on  the  spot. 
This  renewed  the  confusion.  "The  deputies  had 
but  one  coui-se,"  insisted  the  prelates,  "  they  ought 
to  confess  that  they  were  vanquished  ;  and.  if  they 
refused,  they  must  be  compelled,  or  banished  the 
kingdom."  But  the  hour  was  late  ;  the  lay  mem- 
bei-s  of  the  council  were  in  favour  of  hearing  Beza, 
and  the  bishops,  being  resolved  at  all  hazimls  that 
he  should  not  be  he;u^d,  broke  up  the  assem- 
bl^v.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  end  of  tlie 
conferences ;  for  though  the  sittings  were  continued, 
they  were  held  in  a  small  chamber  belonging  to  the 
prior;  the  king  was  not  permitted  to  come  any 
more  to  them  ;  the  lay  dejjuties  were  also  excluded ; 
and  the  debates  degenerated  into  mei-e  devices  on 
the  i>art  of  the  Romanist  clergy  to  ontnip  the  Pro- 
testints  into  signing  articles  craftily  drafted  and 
ombodj-ing  the  lejuling  tenets  of  the  Roman  ci-eed. 
Failing  in  this,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  attempted 
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a  diaracteristic  ruse.  He  wi'ote  to  the  Governor  of 
Metz,  desiiiiig  him  to  send  to  him  a  few  divines  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  "  holding  their  opinions 
with  gi-eat  obstinacy,"  his  design  being  to  set  them 
a-wrangling  with  tlie  Calvinists  on  the  points  of 
dill'ercnoe.  Arriving  at  Paris,  one  of  them  died 
of  the  phtgiie,  and  the  rest  could  not  be  presented 
in  public.  The  cardinal  consequently  was  left  to 
manage  his  little  afiair  himself  as  best  he  could. 
"  Do  you,"  said  he  to  Beza,  "  like  the  Lutherans  of 


honest  adjustment  of  the  controvei-sy  on  the  basis 
of  truth,  had  from  the  tii-st  been  intended.  Never- 
theless, the  Colloquy  had  prompted  the  inqiury,  "  Is 
Romanism  simply  a  corruption  of  the  Gospel,  or 
rather,  has  it  not  changed  in  the  course  of  the  ages 
into  a  system  alien  from  and  antagonistic  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  can  there  in  that  case  be  a  possibility 
of  reconciling  the  two  faiths  1"  The  conference 
bore  fruit  also  in  another  direction.  It  set  the 
gi-eat  Chancellor  de   I'Hupital  to  work  to  solve  the 
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GeiTnany,  admit  consubstaiitiation  V  "  And  do 
you,"  rejoined  Beza,  "  like  them,  deny  transub- 
stantiatiou?"  The  cardinal  thought  to  create  a 
little  bail  Idood  between  the  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Protestants  of  France,  and  so  deprive 
the  latter  of  tiie  a.ssistance  whicli  he  feared  might 
be  sent  them  from  their  co-religionists  of  the  Father- 
land. But  his  policy  of  "  divide  and  conquer  "  did 
not  prosper.' 

It  was   clear   that   no   fau"   discussion,  and  no 

'  See  very  lengthened  accounts  of  the  debates  and 
whole  procficdinga  of  this  Conference  in  Bcza'a  Histoire 
des  Eglisee  Rlformfes  au  Royaume  de  France,  torn,  i.,  pp.  308 
—390;  Lille,  1841 ;  and  Laval's  History  of  the  Reforntation 
in  France,  vol.  i.,  pp.  482-587;  Lond.,  1737. 
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problem,  how  the  two  parties  could  live  in  one 
country.  To  unite  them  wa.s  impossible  ;  to  exter- 
minate one  of  them— Rome's  short  and  easy  way — 
was  abhorrent  to  him.  There  remained  but  one 
other  device — namely,  that  each  should  tolerate  the 
other.  Simple  as  this  way  seems  to  us,  to  the 
men  of  the  times  of  L'Hopital,  with  a  few  rare 
e.xceptions,  it  was  unthought  of  and  untried,  and 
api>eared  impossible.  But,  soon  after  the  break- 
down of  Poissy,  we  find  the  chancellor  beginning 
to  air,  though  in  ungenial  times,  his  favourito 
theory — that  men  might  be  loyal  subjects  of  the 
king,  though  not  of  the  king's  faith,  and  good  mem- 
bers of  the  nation,  though  not  of  the  nation's 
Church ;    in    short,    that    difference    of  religious 
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Opinions  ought  not  to  infer  exclusion  from  civil 
pri%ileges,  much  less  ought  it  to  subject  men  to 
civil  penalties. 

Another  important  result  of  the  Colloquy  at 
Poissy,  was  that  the  Reformation  stood  higher  in 
public  estimation.  It  had  been  allowed  to  justify 
itself  on  a  very  conspicuous  stage,  and  all  to  whom 
prejudice  had  left  the  power  of  judging,  were  begin- 
ning to  see  that  it  was  not  the  disloyal  and  immoral 
system  its  enemies  had  accused  it  of  bemg,  nor  wei-e 
its  dwciples  the  vicious  and  monstrous  characters  . 
which  the  priests  had  painted  them.  A  fresh  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  movement.  Some  important 
towns,  and  hmidreds  of  villages,  after  the  holding 
of  the  Colloquy,  left  the  commimiou  of  Rome. 
Parel  was  told  by  a  pastor  "  that  300  parishes  in 
the  Agenois  had  put  down  the  mass."  From  all 
quarters  came  the  ciy,  "  Send  us  preachei-s  !"  Farel 
made  occasional  tours  into  his  native  France. 
There  an-ived  from  Switzerland  another  remark- 
able man  to  take  part  in  the  work  which  had 
received  so  sudden  a  development.  In  October, 
1561,  Pien-e  Viret  came  to  Nismes.  He  had 
l)een  way-laid  on  the  road,  and  beaten  almost  to 
death,  by  those  who  guessed  on  what  errand  he 
was  travelling ;  and  when  he  appeared  on  the  scene 
of  his  labours,  "  he  seemed,"  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  to  be  nothing  but  a  dry  skeleton  covered  with 
skin,  who  had  brought  his  bones  thither  to  be 
buried."  Nevertheless,  on  the  day  after  his  anival, 
lie  preached  to  8,000  hearers.  When  he  showed 
Iiimself  in  the  pulpit,  many  among  his  audience 
a.sked,  "  What  has  this  poor  man  come  to  do  in  our 
country?  Is  he  not  come  to  die  1"  But  when  the 
clear,  silvery  tones  of  liis  voice  rang  out  upon  the 
ear,  they  forgot  the  meagi-e  look  and  diminutive 
figure  of  the  man  before  them,  and  thought  only  of 
what  he  said.  There  were  an  unction  and  sweet- 
ness in  Jus  address  that  carried  captive  their  hearts. 
All  over  tlio  .soutli  of  France,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  towns  of  Nismes,  Lyons,  Montpelier, 
and  Orthez,  he  preached  the  Gospel ;  and  the 
memory  of  this  eloquent  evangelist  luigers  in  those 
parts  to  this  day.' 

Nor  wa.s  Beza  in  any  lia.ste  to  dejiart,  although 
the  conferences  which  brought  liim  to  Paris  were  at 
iin  end.     Catlierme  do  Medici,  on  wliom  his  learn- 


'  The  important  part  played  by  colporteura  in  the 
ovanRelisation  of  France  is  attested  by  an  edict  of 
Francis  II.,  1559,  in  which  he  attributes  tho  troubles 
of  his  kingdom  to  "  certain  prea^rliors  from  Geneva,"  and 
also  to  "  tho  nialicio\is  dispersion  of  condemned  books 
brouKht  from  thenco,  wliioh  liail  infeeted  thosif  of  tlie 
populace  who,  throuifh  want  of  knowledtjc  and  jiiduiin'nt, 
were  unable  to  discern  doctrines."  (Mi'iiwircs  ilc  Condt-, 
torn,  i.,  p.  0;  Londres,  I'm.) 


ing,  address,  and  coiu-tly  bearing  had  not  failed  to 
make  an  impression,  showed  him  some  countenance, 
and  he  preached  frequently  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital.  Tlie.se  gatherings  took  place  outside 
the  walls  of  Paris  ;  the  peojile,  to  avoid  all  confu- 
sion, going  and  returning  by  several  gates.  In  the 
centre  v.ere  the  women ;  next  came  the  men,  miv.ssed 
in  a  broad  circular  column  ;  wliile  a  line  of  sentim■!^ 
stationed  at  intervals  kept  watch  on  the  outside. 
lest  the  fanatical  mob  of  Paris  should  throw  itstlf 
upon  the  congi-egation  of  worshippere. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  great  movement  like 
this,  obstructed  by  so  many  and  so  ii-ritating  hin- 
drances, should  pursue  its  course  wthout  breaking 
into  occasional  ^'ioleuces.  In  those  parts  of  France 
where  the  whole  population  had  passed  over  to 
Protestantism,  the  people  took  possession  of  tlie 
cathedrals,  and,  as  a  matter  of  coui-se,  they  cleared 
out  the  crucifixes,  images,  and  relics  which  they 
contained.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Prote.stants  these 
tilings  were  the  symbols  of  idolatry,  and  they  felt 
that  they  had  only  half  renounced  Romanism  while 
they  retained  the  signs  and  symbols  of  it.s  dogmas. 
They  felt  that  they  had  not  honestly  put  away  the 
doctrine  wlule  they  retained  its  exponent.  A  nation 
of  philosophers  might  have  been  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  idea  and  its  symbol,  and  completely  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  foiiner  witliout  dts 
stroying  the  latter.  They  might  have  said,  These 
things  are  nothing  to  us  but  so  much  wood  and 
metal ;  it  is  in  the  idea  that  the  mischief  lies,  and 
we  have  efi'ectually  separated  our.selvcs  from  it, 
antl  the  daily  sight  of  these  things  cannot 
bring  it  back  or  restore  its  dominancy  over 
us.  But  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  too  little 
abstract  to  feel  or  reason  in  this  way.  Tliey 
camiot  fully  emancipate  themselves  from  the  idea 
till  its  sign  has  been  put  away.  The  Bilile  has 
recognised  this  feebleness,  if  one  may  term  it  so,  of 
the  popular  mind,  when  it  condemned,  n,s  in  the 
second  commandment,  worship  bi/  an  image,  as  the 
worship  f»/'the  image,  and  joining  together  the  belief 
and  the  image  of  the  false  gods,  stringently  com- 
manded that  both  should  be  put  away.  And  the 
distinctive  feeling  of  the  masses  in  all  revolutions, 
jiolitical  as  well  a.s  religious,  has  recognised  tliis 
princijjle.  Nations,  in  all  such  ca.ses,  liave  de- 
.stroyed  the  symbols  as  well  a.s  exi)lodod  tlie  ide» 
these  symbols  represented.  Tlio  early  C'liristians 
broke  the  idols  and  demolished  tho  teniple-s  of 
paganism.  In  the  revolution  of  1789,  and  in 
every  succeeding  revolution  in  France,  the  j>opu- 
lace  deniolislied  the  monument.s  and  tore  down  the 
insignia  of  the  fonn(>r  rrgimc  If  this  is  too  great 
a    price   to   pay  for  lU'formation,   that    is   another 
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thing ;  but  we  cannot  have  Reformation  without  it. 
We  cannot  have  lilierty  without  the  loss,  not  of 
tvninny  only,  but  its  symbols  also  ;  nor  the  Gospel 
without  tlie  loss  of  idolatry,  substance  and  symbol. 
Nor  can  these  symbols  retui'n  without  the  old  ideas 
returning  too.  Hence  Ranke  tells  us  that  the 
tii'st  indication  of  a  reaction  against  the  Refoi'- 
mation  in  Germany  was  "the  wearing  of  rosaries." 
This  may  enable  us  to  understand  the  ardour  of  the 
French  iconoclasts  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Of 


that  ardour  we  select,  from  a  multitude  of  illus- 
trative incidents,  the  following  ; — On  one  occasion, 
during  the  first  war  of  religion,  news  was  brought 
to  Conds  and  Coligny  that  the  great  Church  of  St. 
Croix  in  Orleans  was  being  sacked.  Hurrying  to 
the  spot,  they  foimd  a  soldier  moimted  on  a  ladder, 
busied  in  breaking  an  image.  The  prince  pointed 
an  arquebus  at  him.  "  Monseigneur,"  said  the 
Huguenot,  "  have  patience  till  I  have  knocked 
down  this  idol,  and  then  I  will  die,  if  you  please." 
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The  failm-e  of  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy  was  no  cala- 
mity to  either  Protestantism  or  the  world.  Had  the 
young  Reform  thrown  itself  into  the  amis  of  the 
old  Papacy,  it  would  have  been  strangled  in  the 
embnice.  The  great  movement  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  like  those  of  preceding  ages,  after  illumi- 
nating tlie  horizon  for  a  little  wliile,  would  again 
have  faded  into  darkness. 

By  what  means  and  by  what  pereons  the  Gospel 
was  spread  in  France  at  this  era  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  A  little  company  of  disciples  would  start  up 
in  this  town,  and  in  tliat  village,  and  their  numbei-s 
would  go  on  increasing,  till  at  last  the  mass  was 
foi-saken,  and  instead  of  the  priest's  chant  there 
Wius  heard  the  Huguenot's  psalm.  The  famous 
potter,  Paliasy,  ha.s  given  us  in  his  Memoirs 
some  interesting  details  concerning  the  way  in 
wliich  many  of  these  congregations  arose.  Some 
poor  but  honest  citizen  would  learn  the  way  of 
peace  in  the  Bible  ;  he  would  tell  it  to  his  next 
neiglibour ;  that  neighbour  would  tell  it  in  his 
tuni ;  and  in  a  little  while  a  small  company  of 
sim])le  but  fervent  disciples  would  be  formed,  who 
would  meet  regularly  at  the  midnight  hour  to 
pray  and  converse  together.  Ere  their  enemies 
were  aware,  half  the  town  liad  embraced  "  the 
religion ; "  and  then,  taking  courage,  they  would 
avow  their  faith,  and  hold  their  woixhip  in  public. 
As  the  rich  verdure  spreads  over  the  earth  in 
spring,  adding  day  by  day  a  new  brightness  to  the 
landscape,  and  mounting  ever  higher  on  tho  moim- 


tain's  side,  so,  with  the  same  silence,  and  the  same 
beauty,  did  the  new  life  diffuse  itself  throughout 
France.  The  sweetness  and  joy  of  this  new  crea- 
tion, the  inspired  Idyll  alone  can  adequately  depict 
— "  Lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and 
gone  :  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ;  the  time 
of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of 
the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.  The  fig-tree  puttetli 
forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  grape 
give  a  good  smell." 

Like  that  balmy  morning,  so  exquisitely  painted 
in  these  words,  that  broke  on  the  heathen  world 
after  the  pagan  night,  so  was  the  morning  that  was 
now  opening  on  France.  Let  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness bear  testimony  : — "  The  progress  made  by 
us  was  such,"  says  Palissy,  "  that  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  by  the  time  that  our  enemies  rose  up 
to  j)illago  and  pei-secutc  us,  lewd  plays,  dances, 
ballads,  gourniandisings,  and  superfluities  of  dress 
and  head-gear  had  almost  entirely  ceased.  Scarcely 
was  there  any  more  bad  language  to  be  heard  on 
any   .side,  nor  were   there   any  more   crimes   and 

scandals.     Law-siuts   greatly   diminished 

Indeed,  tlie  Religion  made  such  jirogrcss,  that  even 
the  magistrates  began  to  prohibit  things  that  had 
grown  up  under  their  authority.  Thus  they  for- 
bade innkeepei-s  to  permit  gambling  or  dissipation 
to  be  canied  on  witliin  their  premises,  to  the  en- 
ticement of  men  away  from  their  own  homes  and 
families. 

"  In  those  days  might  be  seen  on  Sundays  banils 
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of  workpeople  walkiug  abroad  in  tlie  meadows,  in 
the  groves,  in  the  fields,  singing  jjsalms  and  spii'itiial 
songs,  and  reading  to  and  instructing  one  another. 
There  might  also  be  seen  girls  and  maidens  seated 
in  gi-oups  in  the  gardens  and  pleasant  places,  singing 
songs  or  sacred  themes  ;  or  boys,  accompanied  by 
theii-  teachere,  the  efiects  of  whose  instructions  had 
already  been  so  salutaiy  that  those  yovmg  persons 
not  only  exhibited  a  manly  bearing,  but  a  manful 
steadfastness  of  conduct.  Indeed,  these  various 
influences,  working  one  with  another,  had  already 
effected  so  much  good  that  not  only  had  the  habits 
and  modes  of  life  of  the  people  been  reformed,  but 
their  very  countenances  seemed  to  be  changed  and 
improved."' 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1562,  an  Assembly  of 
Notables  was  convened  at  St.  Germain."  This  gave 
the  Chancellor  de  I'Hupital  another  opportunity 
of  ventUating  his  gi'eat  idea  of  toleration,  so  new  to 
the  men  of  that  age.  If,  said  the  chancellor,  we 
cannot  unite  the  two  creeds,  does  it  therefoi-e  follow 
that  the  adhei-ents  of  the  one  must  exterminate 
those  of  the  other  I  May  not  both  live  together  on 
terms  of  mutual  forbearance  ?  An  excommunicated 
man  does  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen.  The  chancellor, 
unhappUy,  was  not  able  to  per.suade  the  A-ssembly  to 
adopt  his  mse  principle  ;  but  though  it  did  not  go  aU 
lengths  mth  L'Hu])ital,  it  took  a  step  on  the  road 
to  toleration.  It  passed  an  edict,  commonly  known 
as  the  "  Edict  of  January,"  "  by  which  was  granted 
to  the  Huguenots,"  says  Da-iila,"  "a  free  exercise  of 
theii-  religion,  and  tlie  right  to  assemble  at  sennons, 
but  unarmed,  outside  of  the  cities  in  open  places,  the 
officers  of  the  place  being  present  and  assistant."^ 
Till  this  edict  was  granted  the  Protestants  could 
build  no  church  within  the  waUs  of  a  city,  nor 
meet  for  worship  in  even  the  ojjen  coimtry.  Doubt- 
less they  sometimes  appropriated  a  deserted  Popish 
chapel,  or  gathered  in  the  fields  in  hundreds  and 
thousands  to  hear  sermons,  but  they  could  plead  no 
statute  for  this  :  it  was  then-  numbei-s  solely  that 
made  tliem  adventure  on  what  the  law  did  not  allow. 
Now,  however,  they  could  worship  in  public  under 
legal  sanction. 

But  even  tliis  small  scrap  of  liberty  was  bestowed 
with  the  worst  grace,  and  was  fettered  by  qualifica- 
tions and  restrictions  which  were  fitted,  perhaps 
intended,  to  annul  the  privilege  it  professed  to 
gi-ant.  Tlie  Protestants  might  indeed  worsliip  in 
public,  but  in  order  to  .do  so  they  must  go  outside 
the  gates  of  their  city.      In  many  towns  tliey  were 

'  (Entires  CompUles  de  Bernard  Palissy,  par  Pa\il-An- 
toino,  R/ccptc  VMtable.  j).  108 ;  Paris,  l&U. 
=  Laval,  vol.  i,  p.  COl. 
'  Davila,  lib.  ii.,  p.  78. 


the  overwhelming  majority:  could  anything  be  more 
absurd  than  that  a  whole  population  should  go 
outside  the  walls  of  its  ovra.  town  to  woi-ship  ]  The 
edict,  in  truth,  pleased  neither  party.  It  confen-ed 
too  small  a  measure  of  grace  to  awaken  the  lively 
gratitude  of  the  Protestants ;  and  as  regards  tlie 
Eomanists,  they  grudged  the  Reformed  even  this 
poor  crumb  of  favoiir. 

Nevertheless,  paltry  though  the  edict  was,  it 
favom-ed  the  rapid  permeation  of  France  ^sdth  the 
Protestant  doctrines.  The  growth  of  the  Reformed 
Chm-ch  since  the  death  of  Henry  II.  was  pro- 
digious. At  the  request  of  Catheiine  de  Medici, 
Beza  addressed  circular  letters  at  this  time  to  all 
the  Protestant  pastors  in  Fi-ance,  desiring  them  to 
send  in  returns  of  the  number  of  their  congre- 
gations. The  report  of  Beza,  foimded  on  these 
returns,  was  that  there  were  then  upwards  of  2,150 
congregations  of  the  Reformed  faith  in  the  king- 
dom. Several  of  these,  especially  in  the  gi^eat 
cities,  were  composed  of  from  4,000  to  8,000  com- 
municants. The  Church  at  Paris  had  no  less  than 
20,000  membei-s.  As  many  as  40,000  woidd  at 
times  convene  for  sennon  outside  the  gates  of  the 
capital.  This  multitude  of  worshippers  woidd 
divide  itself  into  tlu-ee  congregations,  to  which  as 
many  ministers  preached  ;  ■Nvith  a  line  of  hoi-se  and 
foot,  by  ordei-s  from  Cathei-ine  de  Medici,  drawTi 
round  the  assembly  to  protect  it  from  the  insidts 
of  the  mob.*  The  number  of  the  Refoi-med  in  the 
provincial  cities  was  in  proportion  to  those  of  Paris. 
According  to  contemporary  estimates  of  the  re- 
spective numbers  of  the  two  communions,  the 
RefoiTued  Chm-ch  had  gathered  into  its  bosom  from 
one  fourth  to  one  half  of  the  nation — the  former  is 
the  probable  estimate ;  but  that  fourth  embraced 
the  flower  of  the  population  in  respect  of  nink, 
intelligence,  and  wealth. 

The  cliiefs  of  Romanism  beheld,  with  an  alarm 
that  bordered  on  jjanic,  all  France  on  the  point  of 
becoming  Lutlieran.  The  secession  of  so  great  a 
kingdom  from  Rome  would  tarnish  the  glory  of 
tlie  Chiu'ch,  diy  up  her  revenues,  and  ]iaralyse  her 
political  ann.  Notliing  must  be  left  undone  that 
could  avert  a  calamity  so  overwhelming.  The  Pope, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  the  Triumvirate  at  Paiis 
took  counsel  as  to  tlie  jilan  to  l)o  pui-sucd,  jviid 
began  from  tliis  hour  to  ))rosecute  each  his  part, 
in  the  gi-eat  ttisk  of  rolling  back  the  tide  of  a 
triuni])liant  Huguenotisni.  They  must  do  so  at  all 
costs,  or  surrender  tlie  battle.  The  Poi^e  wi-oto  to 
Catherine  de  Medici,  exhorting  her  a.s  a  daughter 


*  Laval,  vel.  i.,  p.  02."?.      F.-lioe,  vol.  i.,  pp.  139,  140. 
Baylo,  I>ict.,  art  Hl^pital,  notu  45. 
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of  Italy  to  rekimlle  her  dying  zeal — not  so  near 
extmction  as  the  Pope  feared — and  defend  the  faith 
of  her  country  and  her  house.  The  wUy  Catherine 
replied,  thanking  her  spiritual  father,  but  saying 
that  the  Huguenots  were,  meanwhile,  too  powerful 
to  uennit  her  to  follow  his  advice,  and  to  break 
^'jicnly  v.'ith  Coligny.  The  King  of  Navarre,  the 
lii-st  prince  of  the  blood,  was  next  tami)ered  with. 
The  Komanists  knew  his  weak  point,  which  wa9  an 
inordinate  ambition  to  be  what  nature — by  denying 
him  the  requisite  talents — had  ordained  he  should 
not  be,  a  king  in  his  o^\^l  right,  and  not  a  titular 
sovereign  merely.  They  oftered  him  a  kingdom 
whose  geographical  position  was  a  movable  one, 
lying  sometimes  in  Africa,  sometimes  in  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  seeing  the  kingdom  itself  was  wholly 
imaginary.  They  even  flattered  him  with  hopes  that 
he  might  come  to  wear  the  crown  of  Scotland.  The 
Pope  wovild  dissolve  his  marriage  with  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  on  the  ground  of  here.sy,  and  he  would 
then  secure  him  the  hand  of  the  young  and  beauti- 
ful Mary  Stuart.  Dazzled  by  these  illusions,  which 
he  took  for  realities,  the  weak,  unstable,  unprin- 
cipled AntoLne  de  Bourbon  passed  over  to  the 
Pioman  camp,  amid  the  loud  vauntings  of  those 
who  knew  how  worthless,  yet  how  handy,  the  prize 
was.' 

The  way  was  thus  prepared  so  far  for  the  execu- 
tion of  bolder  measures.  The  Duke  of  Guise, 
quitting  Paris,  .ipent  the  winter  on  his  family 
estates  in  Lorraine,  and  there,  unobserved,  liegau 
to  collect  an  ai'my,  '  co-operate  with  the  troops 
which  the  King  of  Spain  had  promised  to  send  him. 
Ho  hoped  to  take  the  lield  in  spring  with  such  a 
force  as  would  enable  him  to  root  out  Huguenotism 
from  the  soil  of  France,  and  restore  the  supremacy 
of  the  old  faith. 

But  matters  so  fell  out  that  the  duke  wiW  oblig(.'d 
to  begin  his  campaign  sooner  than  he  had  intendeiL 
All  tliat  winter  (1502)  the  populace  of  Paris  had 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  The 
Romanists  believed  th.at  they  were  being  betrayed. 
They  saw  the  Queen-mother,  whoso  present  policy 
it  was  to  play  off  the  Huguenots  against  the  Trium- 
viiiitc,  favouring  the  "  religion."  Then  there  was 
tlie  Edict  of  January,  permitting  the  free  exercise 
of  the  Protestant  worship.  In  the  eyes  of  every 
Roman  Catholic  this  edict  was  abomination — a  dis- 
gi-ace  to  tho  statute-book — a  bulwark  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, whom  it  ])rotected  in  their  jisalm-singing  and 
fieiTOonising.  The  pulpits  of  Paris  thundered  against 
the  edict.  The  preachers  expatiated  on  the  miseries, 
temporal  and  eternal,  into  which  it  was  dragging 

'  Davila,  lib.  ii.,  p.  80.   Folico,  vol.  ii.,  p.  116. 


dowai  France.  They  told  how  they  were  nightly 
besieged  by  souls  from  purgatory,  dolefully  lament- 
ing the  cruelty  of  their  relations  who  no  longer 
cared  to  say  mass  for  their  deliverance.  Visions  of 
hell,  moreover,  h:ul  been  made  to  them,  and  they 
saw  it  filled  with  Huguenots.  They  turned  their 
churches  into  arsenals,  and  provided  the  mob  with 
arms."  The  Duke  of  Guise  had  been  heard  to  say 
that  he  "  would  cut  the  knot  of  the  edict  with  his 
sword,"  ^  and  when  the  Parisians  saw  the  Hugue- 
nots^  in  thousands,  crowding  out  at  the  city  gates 
to  sermon,  and  when  they  heard  their  psalm  borne 
back  on  the  breeze,  they  said,  "  Would  that  the 
duke  were  here,  we  would  make  these  men  pipe 
to  another  tune."  These  were  unmistakable  signs 
that  the  moment  for  action  was  come.  The  duke 
was  sent  for. 

The  message  found  him  at  his  Chateau  of  Join- 
ville.  He  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  summons. 
He  set  out  on  Saturday,  the  28th  of  February, 
15G2,  accompanied  by  his  brother  the  cardinal, 
200  gentlemen,  and  a  body  of  hoi-se.  Three  leagues 
on  the  road  to  Paris  is  the  town  of  Vassy.  It 
contained  in  those  days  3,000  inhabitants,  about 
a  third  of  whom  had  embraced  the  Reformed  faith. 
It  stood  on  lands  which  belonged  to  the  duke's 
niece,  Mary  Stuait  of  Scotland,  and  its  Protestant 
congregation  gave  special  imibrage  to  the  Dowager- 
Duchess  of  Guise,  who  could  not  brook  the  idea  that 
the  vassals  of  her  granddaughter  should  profess  a 
difl'erent  faith  fi'om  that  of  their  feudal  superior. 
The  duke,  on  his  way  to  this  little  town,  recruited 
his  trooj)  at  one  of  the  villages  through  which  he 
passed,  with  a  muster  of  foot-soldiers  and  archers. 
"  The  Saturday  before  the  slaughter,"  says  Crespin, 
"  they  were  seen  to  make  ready  their  weapons — 
arquebuses  and  pistols."  ' 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  1st  of  March,  the  duke, 
after  an  early  mass,  resumed  his  march.  "  L' rged 
by  the  importunities  of  his  mother,"  says  Thaunus, 
"  he  came  with  intention  to  dissolve  these  conven- 
ticles by  his  presence."^  He  was  yet  a  little  way 
from  Vassy  when  a  bell  began  to  ring.  On  inq\iir- 
inf  what  it  meant,  seeing  the  hour  was  early,  he 
was  told  that  it  was  the  Huguenot  boll  ringing  for 
sermon.  Plucking  at  his  beard,  as  his  wont  ^\•as 
when  he  was  choleric,  ho  swore  that  he  woidd 
Huguenot  them  after  another  fashion."  Enteiing 
the  town,  he  met  tho  provost,  the  prior,  and  the 


-  Lavnl,  vol.  i.,  p.  625. 
»  Daviln,  lib.  iii.,  p.  80. 

■•  Crespin,  Hist,    dcs   Martyrs,  livr.  viii.,  p.    C15;     .^ 
Gcnt^vo,  1619. 
*  Thaunus,  Hist.,  lib.  iiii.,  p.  78. 
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cm-ate  in  the  mai'ket-place,  who  entreated  him  to  go 
to  the  spot  where  the  Protestants  were  assembled.' 
The  Huguenot  meeting-house  was  a  barn,  about 
100  yards  distant,  on  the  city  wall.  A  portion  of 
the  duke's  troop  mai-ched  on  before,  and  arrived  at 
the  building.  The  Protestants  were  assembled  to  the 
number  of  1,200 ;  the  psalm  and  the  prayer  were 
ended,  and  the  sermon  had  begun.     The  congrega- 


upon  another,  fl}-ing  as  poor  sheep  before  a  com- 
pany of  ravening  wolves.  Some  of  the  mui-derera 
shot  off  their  pieces  at  those  that  were  in  the  gal- 
leries ;  others  cut  in  pieces  such  as  they  lighted 
upon ;  othei-s  had  theii-  heads  cleft  in  twain,  their 
arms  and  hands  cut  off,  and  thus  did  they  what 
they  could  to  hew  them  all  in  pieces,  so  as  many  of 
them  gave  up  the  ghost  even  in  the  place.     The 


"l^T  If  ^_  %\     ^ 


JEAX-XE    D  AlBRET. 

(From  the  Portrait  in  the  CoUeetion  ofUons.  C.  Lenoir,  in  the  BibUotheijue  JTad'onalc,  Pan's.) 


tion  were  suddenly  startled  by  persons  outside 
throwing  stones  at  the  wndows,  and  shouting  out, 
"  Heretics !  rebels !  dogs ! "  Presently  the  discharge 
of  fire-arms  told  them  that  they  were  surrounded 
by  arnied  men.  The  Protestants  endeavoured  to 
close  the  door,  but  were  unable  from  the  crowd 
of  soldiers  pressing  in,  with  oaths  and  shouts  of 
"  Kill,  kill !"  "  Those  within,"  says  Crcspin,  "  were 
BO  astonicd  that  they  knew  not  which  way  to 
turn  them,  but  running  hither  and  thither  fell  one 

'  Thaunus,  Hist.,  lib.  zxiz.,  p.  78. 


walls  and  galleries  of  the  said  barn  were  dyed 
with  the  blood  of  those  who  were  everywhere  mur- 
dered." 

Hearing  the  tumult,  the  duke  hastened  to  the 
spot.  On  coming  up  ho  was  liit  with  a  stone  in 
the  face.  On  seeing  liim  bleeding,  the  rage  of  his 
soldiei-s  w.as  redoubled,  and  the  butcliory  became 
more  hornl)le.  Seeing  escape  impossible  by  the 
door  or  window,  many  of  the  congregation  attempted 
to  break  througli  the  roof,  but  they  were  sliot  down 
as  they  climbed  up  on  the  i-aftei-s.  One  soldier 
savagely  boasted  that  he  had  brouglit  down  a  dozen 
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of  these  pigeons.  Some  -who  escaped  in  this  way 
leaped  down  from  the  city  walls,  and  escaped  into 
the  woods  and  vineyards.  Tlae  pastor,  M.  Morel, 
on  his  knees  in  the  pulpit  invoking  God,  was  tired 
at.  Throwing  off  his  gown,  he  attempted  to  escape, 
but  stumbling  over  a  dead  body,  he  received  two 
sabre-cuts,  one  on  the  shoulder,  another  on  the  head. 
A  soldier  raised  his  weapon  to  hough  him,  but  his 
sword  broke  at  the  hilt.  Supported  by  two  men 
the  pastor  was  led  before  the  duke.  "  Who  made 
you  so  bold  as  to  seduce  this  people?"  demanded 
the  duke.  "  Sir,"  replied  M.  Morel,  "  I  am  no 
seducer,  for  I  have  preached  to  them  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ."  "  Go,"  said  the  duke  to  the 
provost,  "  and  get  ready  a  gibbet,  and  bang  this 
rogue."  These  ordei-s  were  not  executed.  The 
duke's  soldiers  were  too  busy  sabreing  the  unarmed 
multitude,  and  collecting  the  booty,  to  hang  the 
pastor,  and  none  of  the  town's-people  had  the  heart 
to  do  so  cruel  a  deed.' 

When  the  dreadfid  work  was  over,  it  was  found 
that  from  sixty  to  eighty  pereons  had  been  killed, 
and  2.50  wounded,  many  of  them  mortally.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  the  most  piteous  spectacles. 
Women  were  seen  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  faces 
besmeared  with  blood  from  their  streaming  wounds, 
dragging  themselves  along,  and  filling  the  air  ■w-ith 
their  cries  and  lamentations.  The  soldiers  signalised 
their  triumph  by  pulling  down  the  pidpit,  bm-rung 
the  Bibles  and  Psalters,  plundering  the  poor's-box, 
spoiling  the  killed  of  their  raiment,  and  -wTecking 
the  place.  The  large  pulpit  Bible  was  taken  to  the 
duke.  He  examined  the  title-page,  and  his  learn- 
ing enabled  him  to  make  out  that  it  had  been 
])i-inted  the  year  before.  He  canied  it  to  his 
brother  the  cardinal,  who  all  the  time  of  the  ma.s- 
sacre  had  been  loitering  by  the  wall  of  the  church- 
yard, and  presented  the  Bible  to  him  as  a  sample 
of  the  pestiferous  tenets  of  the  Huguenots.  "  Why, 
brother,"  said  the  cardiiial,  after  scanning  its 
title-page  a  moment,  "  there  is  no  liann  in  this 
book,  for  it  is  the  Bible — the  Holy  Scripture." 
"  The  duke  being  offended  at  that  answer,"  says 
C'respin,  "  grew  into  a  greater  rage  than  before, 
saying,  '  Blood  of  God  ! — what ! — how  now  ! — the 
Holy  Scripture  !  It  is  a  thousand  and  five  hundi'ed 
yeai-s  ago  since  Jesus  Christ  suffered  liis  death  and 
]):ussion,  and  it  is  but  a  year  ago  since  these  books 
were  imprinted  ;  how,  then,  say  you  that  tliLs  is  the 
Gospel  r  "■ 

Tlic  massacre  at  Vassy  was  the  fii-st  blow  struck 
in  the  civil  wai-s  of  France,  and  it  is  important  to 
note  that  it  was  the  act  of  the  Romanists.     Being 

'  Crespin,  liyr.,  viii.,  p.  616.      -  Felice,  vol.  i.,  p.  153. 


done  in  violation  of  the  Edict  of  January,  which 
covered  the  Protestants  of  Vassy,  and  never  dis- 
owned or  punished  by  any  constituted  authority  of 
the  nation,  it  proclaimed  that  the  rule  of  law  had 
ceased,  and  that  the  reign  of  force  had  begun.  A 
few  days  afterwards  the  duke  entered  Paris,  more 
like  a  conqueror  who  had  routed  the  enemies  of 
France,  than  a  man  dripping  with  the  blood  of  his 
fellow-subjects.  Right  and  left  of  him  rode  the 
Constable  and  the  Marshal  St.  Andre,  the  other 
two  members  of  the  Triumvirate,  while  the  nobles, 
biu'gesses,  and  whole  populace  of  the  capital  t\irned 
out  to  grace  his  entry,  and  by  their  enthusiastic 
cheers  proclaim  his  welcome.  As  if  he  had  been 
king,  they  shouted,  "Long  life  to  Guise  !"^  The 
blood  of  Vassy,  said  the  mob  of  Paris,  be  on  us, 
and  on  our  children. 

The  Protestants  of  France  had  for  some  time 
past  been  i-evohdng  the  question  of  taking  up  arms 
and  standing  to  their  defence,  and  this  deplorable 
massacre  helped  to  clear  theii-  minds.  The  re- 
verence, approaching  to  a  superstition,  which  in 
those  days  hedged  round  the  person  of  a  king,  made 
the  Huguenots  shrink  with  horror  from  what  looked 
like  rebeUion.  But  the  question  was  no  longer, 
Shall  we  oppose  the  kmg.  The  Triumvirate  had,  in 
effect,  set  aside  both  king  and  regent,  and  the  duke 
and  the  mob  were  masters  of  the  State.  The  ques- 
tion was,  Shall  we  oppose  the  Trium%-irate  which  has 
made  itself  supreme  over  throne  and  Parliament! 
Long  did  the  Huguenots  hesitate,  most  un'williiig 
were  they  to  draw  the  sword  ;  especially  so  was 
the  greatest  Huguenot  that  France  then  coutiined, 
Coligny.  Ever  as  he  put  hLs  hand  upon  liLs  sword's 
hUt,  there  would  rise  before  him  the  long  and  dismal 
vista  of  battle  and  siege  and  woe  through  which 
France  must  pass  before  that  sword,  once  unsheathed, 
could  be  returned  into  its  scabbai'J.  He,  therefore, 
long  forbore  to  take  the  m-evocable  step,  when  one 
less  brave  or  less  foreseeing  would  have,  nished  to 
the  battle-field.  But  even  Coligny  wa.s  at  last 
convinced  that  farther  delay  would  be  cowaixlioe, 
and  that  the  cui-se  of  liberty  would  rest  on  eveiy 
sword  of  Huguenot  that  remained  longer  in  its 
scabbard. 

Had  the  Edict  of  January,  whicli  gave  a  quali- 
fied jiermission  for  the  open  celeliration  of  the 
Reformed  worship,  been  maint-'iined,  the  Protestants 
of  France  never  wo\il<l  have  thought  of  caiTjiilg 
then-  appeal  to  the  battle-field.  Had  argument 
been  the  only  wcn])on  with  which  they  were  as- 
Railed,  argument  would  have  boon  the  only  weapon 
with   which   they   would   ha\e   sought   to   defend 


^  Laval,  vol.  i.,  p.  31. 
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themselves;  but  when  a  lawless  power  stood  up, 
which  trampled  on  royal  authority,  aimulled  laws, 
tore  up  treaties,  and  massacred  Protestant  congi-e- 

Htions  wholesale  ;  when  to  them  there  no  longer 
existed  a  throne,  or  laws,  or  tribunals,  or  rights  of 
citizenship;  when  their  estates  were  confiscated, 
their  castles  burned,  the  blood  of  their  wives  and 
cliildren  spilt,  theii-  names  branded  with  infemy, 
and  a  price  put  upon  theii-  heads,  why,  surely,  if 
ever  resistance  was  lawfid  in  the  case  of  any  people, 
and  if  cii-cumstances  could  be  imagined  in  which  it 
was  dutiful  to  repel  force  by  force,  they  were  those 
of  the  French  Protestants  at  that  hour.  Even 
wlien  it  is  the  civil  liberties  only  of  a  nation  that 
ire  menaced  by  the  tyrant  or  the  invader,  it  is  held 
the  first  duty  of  the  subject  to  gird  on  his  sword, 
and  to  maintain  them  mth  his  blood;  and  we  are 
altogether  unable  to  understand  why  it  should  be 
Ie3s  his  duty  to  do  so  when,  in  addition  to  ci\'il 
liberty,  the  battle  Ls  for  the  sanctity  of  home,  the 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  the  lives  and  religion  of 
lialf  a  nation.  80  stood  the  case  in  France  at  that 
liour.  Every  end  for  which  government  is  ordained, 
ind  society  exists,  was  attacked  and  overthrow^l. 
If  the  Huguenots  had  not  met  their  foes  on  the 
battle-field,  their  name,  their  race,  their  faith  would 
have  been  trodden  out  in  France. 

Far  and  wide  over  the  kingdom  flew  the  news  of 
the  Massacre  of  Vassy.  One  party  whispered  the 
h'cadful  tale  in  accents  of  hoiTor  ;  another  party 
jiroclaimcd  it  in  a  tone  of  exultation  and  triumph. 
The  imjmnity,  or  rather  applause,  accorded  to  its 
author  emboldened  the  RomanLsts  to  proceed  to 
even  greater  excesses.  In  a  few  weeks  the  tenible 
scenes  of  Vassy  were  repeated  in  many  of  the  towns 
of  France.  At  Paris,  at  Senlis,  at  Meaux,  at 
Amiens,  at  Chalons,  at  Tours,  at  Toulouse,  and  many 
other  to^^^ls,  the  fanatic  mob  rose  upon  the  Protes- 
tants and  massacred  them,  pillaging  and  burning 
their  dwellings.  All  the  while  the  cathedral  bells 
woulil  be  tolled,  and  the  popidace  would  sing  songs 
of  triumph  in  the  streets.  At  Toui-s  300  Protes- 
lants  were  shut  up  in  their  church,  where  they 
were   kept   three    days    without    food,   and    then 

irought  out,  tied  two  and  two,  led  to  the  river's 
lirink,  and  butchered  like  slieep.     Children   wore 

Id  for  a  crown  a-])iece.  Tiie  President  of  Tours 
was  tied  to  two  willow-trees,  and  disembowelled 

live.'     At  Toulouse  the  same  horrible  scenes  were 

luicted  on  a  larger  scale.  That  city  contained  at 
'hi.s  time  between  30,000  and  40,000  Protestants 
magistrates,  students,  and  men  of  letters  and  re- 
linemeut.     The  tocsin  wa.s  ning  in  all  the  cliurchcs, 

'  Laval,  vol.  iL,  pp.  S7,  58. 


the  peasantry  for  miles  around  the  city  was  raised 
en  masse;  the  Huguenots  took  refuge  in  the  Cajiitol 
of  Toulouse,  where  they  were  besieged,  and  finally 
compelled  to  surrender.  Then  followed  a  revolting 
nuissacre  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  Protestants.-  The 
Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Garonne  were  dyed  mtli 
then-  blood,  and  the  ghastly  corpses,  bome  on  the 
bosom  of  the  stream,  startled  the  dwellei's  in  distant 
cities  and  castles,  and  seemed  to  cry  for  justice,  as 
they  floated  away  to  find  burial  in  the  ocean. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  now  repaired  to  Fontainebleau, 
whither  the  King  and  the  Queen-mother  hiul  fled, 
and  comi)elled  them  to  return  to  Palis.  C;ithei-ine 
de  Medici  and  her  son  were  now  whollj'  in  the 
hands  of  the  duke,  and  when  they  entered  the  Ca-stle 
of  Vincemies,  about  a  mile  from  Paris,  "the 
queen  bore  a  doleful  countenance,  not  able  to  re- 
frain from  tears ;  and  the  young  king  crying  like  a 
child,  as  if  they  had  been  both  led  into  captivity."^ 
The  Parliament  was  not  le.ss  obsequious.  Its 
humble  oftice  was  to  register  arrets  at  the  duke's 
bidding.  These  pei-secuting  edicts  followed  each 
other  with  alarming  rapidity  during  the  tenible 
summer  of  1562,  than  which  there  is  no  more 
doleful  year  in  the  French  annals,  not  even  except- 
ing perhaps  the  outstanding  liorror  of  1.572 — the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  Popish  mob  was 
supplied  with  arms  and  formed  into  regiments.  The 
churches  sei-ved  as  club-houses.  When  the  tocsin 
sounded,  50,000  men  would  turn  out  at  the  summon,s. 
All  Huguenots  were  ordered  to  quit  Paris  -within 
twenty- four  hours;'  after  this,  any  one  seen  in  the 
streets,  and  suspected  of  being  a  Huguenot,  WiLs 
mobbed  and  dispatched.  Advantage  was  in  some 
cases  taken  of  this  to  gratify  private  revenge.  One 
had  only  to  raise  the  cry  of  Huguenot  against  those 
at  whom  one  happened  to  have  a  spite,  or  to  whom 
one  owed  money,  and  the  bystiindei-s  did  the  rest. 
On  the  8th  of  June  the  Parliament  pas-sed  a  law 
empoweiing  any  one  who  should  meet  a  Huguenot 
to  kill  him  on  the  sjwt.  The  edict  was  to  be  read 
by  the  cures  every  Sunday  after  the  semion  that 
follows  high  mass.^  The  peasantty  provided  them- 
selves vvith  scythes,  pikes,  cutla,sses,  knives,  and 
other  cruel  weapons,  and  scoured  the  country  as  if 
they  had  been  ridding  it  of  wild  beasts.  The  priests 
facetiously  called  this  "letting  slip  the  big 
hound.""  They  selected  as  captain,  sometimes  a 
monk,  sometimes  a  brigand ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
at  least,  a  bishop  was  seen  nuirchmg  at  their  bead. 


=  Felice,  vol.  i.,  pp.  IT-l— 17<3. 
^  Laval,  vol.  ii.,  p.  42. 
*  M<'moires  de  C'oiui.',  torn,  i., 
'  Fi'lice,  vol.  i.,  p.  163. 
<'  Ibid. 
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Their  progress  over  the  country,  especially  in  the 
south,  where  the  Protestants  were  numerous,  could 
be  traced  in  the  frightful  memorials  they  left  on 
their  track — corpses  strewed  along  the  roads,  bodies 
diuigling  from  the  trees,  mangled  victims  dyeing 
the  verdia-e  of  the  fields  witli  their  blood,  and 
spending  their  last  breath  in  cries  and  supplications 
to  Heaven. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1562,  the  Parliament 
issued  yet  another  decree,  declaring  all  the  gentle- 
men of  "  the  religion "  traitoi-s  to  God  and  the 
king.  From  this  time  the  conflict  became  a  war 
of  province  against  province,  and  city  against  city, 
for  the  frightfid  outr;iges  to  which  the  Protestants 
were  subjected  provoked  them  into  repi-isals.  Yet 
the  violence  of  the  Huguenot  greatly  dift'ered  from 
the  violence  of  the  Romanist.  The  former  gutted 
Popish  cathedrals  and  churches,  broke  down  the 
images,  and  drove  away  the  priests.  The  latter 
burned  houses,  tore  up  ^"ines  and  fruit-trees,  and 
slaughtered  men  and  women,  often  with  such  dia- 
bolical and  disgusting  cruelty  as  forbids  us  to 
dcsci'ibe  theii'  acts.  In  some  places  riv-ulets  of 
Huguenot  blood,  a  foot  in  depth,  were  seen  flow- 
ing. Those  who  wish  to  read  the  details  of  the 
crimes  and  woes  that  then  overwhelmed  France 
will  find  the  dreadful  recital,  if  they  have  courage 
to  j)eruse  it,  in  the  pages  of  Agrippa  d'Aubigne, 
De  Thou,  Beza,  Crespin,  and  other  historians.' 

But  before  these  latter  edicts  were  issued  the 
Huguenots  had  come  to  a  decision.  While  Coligny, 
shut  up  Lu  liis  Castle  of  Chatillon,  was  revohing 
the  question  of  ci\il  war,  events  were  solving  that 


question  for  him.  Wherever  he  looked  he  saw 
cities  sacked,  castles  in  flames,  and  men  and  women 
slaughtered  in  thousands ;  what  was  this  but  civil 
war  I  The  tichngs  of  to-day  were  ever  sadder  than 
those  of  yesterday,  and  the  tidings  of  to-morrow  ' 
would,  he  but  too  surely  guessed,  be  sadder  than 
those  of  to-day.  The  heart  of  his  ■wife,  the  mag-  \ 
nanimous  Charlotte  Laval,  was  torn  with  anguish 
at  the  thought  of  the  sufierings  her  brethren  and 
sisters  in  the  faith  were  endiuing.  One  night  she 
awoke  her  husband  from  sleep  by  her  teara  and  i 
sobs.  "  We  lie  here  softl_y,"  said  she,  "  while  our 
brethren's  bodies,  who  are  flesh  of  our  flesh  and 
bone  of  our  bone,  are  some  of  them  in  dungeons, 
and  others  lying  in  the  open  fields,  food  for  dogs 
and  ravens.  This  bed  is  a  tomb  for  me,  seeing 
they  are  not  biuied.  Can  we  sleep  in  peace,  with- 
out hearing  oiu-  brethren's  last  groaniugsf"  "  Aio 
you  prepared,"  asked  the  admiial  in  reply,  "  to  hfin- 
of  my  defeat,  to  see  me  dragged  to  a  scaffold  ami 
put  to  death  by  the  common  hangman  ?  are  you 
prepared  to  see  our  name  branded,  our  estates  cim- 
fiscated,  and  om-  children  made  beggars?  I  will 
give  you,"  he  continued,  "  three  weeks  to  think  ou 
these  things,  and  when  you  have  fortified  your.->i  If 
against  them,  I  will  go  forth  to  perish  with  my 
brethren."  "The  three  weeks  ai'e  gone  ali-eady," 
was  the  prompt  and  noble  reply  of  Charlotte  LavaL 
"  Go  in  God's  name  and  he  will  not  sufler  you  to 
be  defeated.  "- 

A  few  mornings  only  had  passed  when  Admiral 
Coligny  was  seen  on  his  way  to  open  the  first  cant 
paign  of  the  civU  wai-s. 
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Allies. 


The  Protestant  chiefs  having  resolved  to  take  uji 
the  gage  wliieh  the  Triumvirate  had  tln'o\NTi  down, 
tlie  Prince  of  Conde  struck  the  first  blow  by  dis- 
patching his  brother  D'Andelot,  with  5,000  men, 
to  make  liimsclf   master  of  the  city  of  Orleans. 

'  The  terrible  array  of  these  edicts  and  outrages  may 
be  seen  in  Mimoiret  de  Condi,  torn,  i.,  pp.  70—100. 


In  a  few  days  thereafter  (Ai)ril  ind,  1562),  tlj 
prince  himself  entered  that  city,  amid  the  accUk> 
nations  of  the  inhabitants,  who  accompanie<l  him 
through  the  streeis  chanting  gnindly  tlie  IS-Hh 
Psalm,  in  Marot's  metre.'      Admii-al  Coligny,  on 

'  Atrrippa  d'Aubigne,  Univ.  Hi$t.,  torn,  i.,  lib.  iii.,  005).  "• 
^  Laval,  vol.  ii.,  p.  48. 
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arriving  at  Lead-quarters,  found  a  brilliant  assem- 
blage gathered  round  Conde.  Among  those  already 
iirrived  or  daily  expected  was  Anthony  of  Cro}', 
Prince  of  Porcian.  Though  related  to  the  House  of 
Lorraine,  the  Prince  of  Porcian  was  a  firm  opponent 
of  the  policy  of  the  Guises,  and  one  of  the  best 
L-aptains  of  his  time.  He  was  married  to  Catherine 
of  CIcves,  Countess  of  Eu,  niece  to  the  Prince  of 
C'ondu,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved  for  his 
amiable  qualities  a.s  well  cis  for  his  soldierly  ac- 
coiiiplishmeuts.  iVnd  thei'e  wa-s  also  Francis,  Count 
of  La  Eochefoucault,  Prince  of  Marcillac.  He  was 
by  birth  and  dignity  the  first  noble  of  Guieiuie, 
and  the  richest  and  most  potent  man  in  all  Poitou. 
Ho  could  have  raised  an  army  among  his  relations, 
friends,  and  vassals  alone.  He  wa.s  an  experienced 
soldier :  valiant,  courageous,  generous,  and  much 
jclo\ed  by  Henry  II.,  in  whose  wars  he  had  gi-eatly 
distinguished  himself.  It  was  his  fate  to  be  in- 
humanly slaughtered,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  St. 
Bartholomew  Massacre.  There  was  Eenc,  Viscount 
of  Rohan.  He  was  by  the  mother's  side  related  to 
the  family  of  Navarre,  being  cousin-german  to  Jeanne 
d'Albret.  Being  by  her  mean.s  instructed  in  the 
Keformed  faith,  that  queen  made  him  her  lieutenant- 
general  duiing  the  minority  of  her  son  Henry, 
afterwards  King  of  France,  whom  he  served  with 
inviolable  fidelity.  There  was  Anthony,  Count  of 
Cirammont,  who  was  in  great  esteem  among  the 
lleformed  on  account  of  his  valour  and  his  high 
cliaracter.  Having  embraced  the  Protestant  faith, 
he  opj)Osed  imcompromisingly  the  Guises,  and  bore 
himself  with  great  distinction  and  gallantly  among 
the  Huguenot  chiefs  in  the  civil  wars.  No  less 
considerable  was  Gabriel,  Count  of  Montgomery, 
also  one  of  the  gi'oup  around  the  piince.  His 
valour,  prudence,  and  sagacity  enabled  him,  in  the 
absence  of  largo  estates  or  family  connections,  to 
uphold  the  credit  of  the  Protestant  party  and  the 
lustre  of  the  Protestant  arms  after  the  fall  of 
Conde,  of  Coligny,  and  of  other  leaders.  It  was 
from  his  hand  that  Heniy  II.  had  received  his 
death-blow  in  the  fatal  tournament — as  fatal  in 
the  end  to  Montgomery  as  to  Henry,  for  Catherine 
de  Medici  never  forgave  him  the  unhappy  acci- 
dent of  slaj'ing  h-^r  hu.sband ;  and  when  at  last 
Montgomery  fell  into  her  hands,  she  liad  him 
executed  on  the  scaffold.  And  there  was  John,  Lord 
of  Soubise,  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Partonay 
of  Poitou,  and  the  last  who  Ijore  the  name  and 
title.  Soubise  had  1)orne  arms  under  Henry  II., 
being  commander-in-chief  in  the;  army  of  Tuscany. 
This  gave  him  an  oiiport\niity  of  visiting  the  court 
of  Hene  at  FciTara,  where  he  was  instructed  In 
the  lleformed  doctrine.     On  his  return  to  France 


he  displayed  great  zeal  in  propagating  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  and  when  the  civil  wars  broke  out  the 
Prince  de  Conde  sent  him  to  command  at  Lyons, 
where,  acquittuig  himself  with  equal  acti\'ity  and 
prudence,  he  fully  answered  the  expectations  of 
liis  cLief.  Louis  of  Vadray,  known  in  history  by 
the  name  of  Lord  of  Mouy  St.  Phale,  was  one  of 
the  more  considerable  of  the  patriot-heroes  that 
followed  the  bamiers  of  Conde.  Of  gi-eat  intre- 
pidity and  daring,  his  achievements  are  amongst 
the  most  brilUant  feats  of  the  civil  wars.  He 
was  assassinated  in  15G9  by  the  same  pei-son — 
Maurevel  of  Brie — who  wounded  the  Admiral 
Coligny  in  Paris  in  1572.  Nor  must  we  omit  to 
mention  Anthony  Eaguier,  Lord  of  Estemay  and 
of  La  Mothe  de  Tilly.  Not  only  did  he  place  liis 
own  sword  at  the  sei^vice  of  Conde,  he  brought  over 
to  the  standard  of  the  prince  and  the  profession 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  his  brother-in-law  Francis 
of  Bethune,  Baron  of  Rosny,  father  of  the  Duke  of 
Sully.  And  there  was  the  head  of  the  ancient  and 
illustrious  House  of  Picardy,  Adrian  de  Hangest, 
Lord  of  Genlis,  who  was  the  father  of  thirtj'- 
two  children  by  Ins  wife  Frances  du  Maz.  Like 
another  Hamilcar  leading  his  numerous  sons  to 
the  altar,  he  devoted  them  to  the  defence  of  their 
coimtiy's  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  Pro- 
testant faith.  The  enthusiasm  and  braveiy  of  the 
sons,  as  displayed  nnder  the  banners  of  Conde, 
amply  rewarded  the  devotion  and  patriotism  of  tlie 
father.  All  of  them  became  distinguished  in  the 
campaigns  that  followed.' 

Nothing  could  more  conclusively  attest  the 
strength  of  the  position  which  Protestantism  had 
conquered  for  itself  in  France  than  this  brDliant 
list.  The  men  whom  we  see  round  the  Huguenot 
chief  are  the  flower  of  a  glorious  land.  They 
are  no  needy  ad\enturers,  whom  the  love  of  ex- 
citement, or  the  hope  of  spoil,  or  the  thiret  for 
distinction  has  <lriven  to  the  battle-field.  Their 
castles  adoi-n  the  soil,  and  their  names  illustrate 
the  annals  of  their  country ;  yet  here  we  .see 
them  coming  forward,  at  this  supreme  hoiu-,  and 
deliberately  staking  the  honour  of  their  houses, 
the  revenues  of  tlieir  estates,  the  glory  of  their 
names,  and  even  life  itself !  What  could  have 
moved  them  to  this  but  their  loyalty  to  the  Gospel 
— their  deep,  thoi-ough,  and  most  intelligent  con- 
viction that  the  Reformed  doctrine  was  based  on 
Scripture,  and  that  it  had  bound  up  with  it  not 
more  their  own  personal  salvation  than  the  order, 
the  prosperity,  and  the  glory  of  their  country  i 


'  Mi'moira  of  Ctrstchimi ;    Le  Laberottur's  Additiont  - 
ajviui  Laval,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  5'J— G-1. 
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Tlie  Protestant  cause  had  attractions  not  alone 
for  the  patricians  of  France ;  it  was  embraced  by 
the  intelligence  and  fiuthered  by  the  energy  of 
the  middle  classes.  It  is  well  to  remember  this. 
Bankers  and  men  of  commerce ;  lawyers  and  men 
of  lettei-s  ;  magistrates  and  ai-tists ;  in  short,  the 
staple  of  the  nation,  the  guides  of  its  opinion,  the 
creators  of  its  wealth,  and  the  pUlare  of  its  order, 
rallied  to  the  Protestant  standard.  In  every  pai-t 
of  France  the  Piefoi-med  faith  spread  -with  astonish- 
ing rapidity  during  the  reigns  of  Francis  II.  and 
Charles  IX.  It  was  embraced  by  the  tillages 
scattered  along  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  and  the 
base  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  established  itself  in  the 
powerfiU  city  of  Grenoble.  The  Parliament  and 
magistracy  of  that  prosperous  community  took 
special  interest  in  the  preaching  of  the  Protestant 
docti'ine  in  then-  town ;  and  the  example  of  Grenoble 
had  a  gi-eat  influence  on  the  whole  of  that  rich 
region  of  which  it  was  the  capital.  The  city  of 
Marseilles  on  the  Mediterranean  shore ;  the  flourish- 
ing seaports  on  the  western  coast ;  the  fertile  and 
lovely  valleys  of  central  France ;  the  -v-ine-clad 
plains  on  the  east ;  the  rich  and  populous  Picardy 
and  Ifonnandy  on  the  north — all  were  covered 
with  the  churches  and  congregations  of  the  Pie- 
formed  faith.  "  Climate,  custom,  prejudice,  super- 
stition," says  Gaberel,  "  seemed  to  have  no  power 
to  resis-t  or  modify  the  spread  of  the  Protestant 
doctrines.  No  sooner  was  a  church  provided  ^^•ith 
a  pastor,  than  the  iidiabitants  of  the  villages  and 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood  demolished  theii-  Popish 
altare,  and  flocked  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the 
Protestant  doctrine.  The  occupants  of  the  castles 
and  rich  houses  followed  the  example  of  their 
t€nantiy,  and  opened  theii'  mansions  for  woi-shin 
when  the  church  stood  at  too  gi-eat  a  distance. "' 
Many  of  the  prelates,  even,  had  perused  the  wnitings 
of  Cal\-iu,  and  were  favourable  to  the  Reformed 
doctrine,  although,  for  ob^^ous  reasons,  they  had 
to  be  careful  in  avowing  theii-  con\'ictions  and  pre- 
ferences. 

When  we  turn  from  the  grand  phalanx  of  nobles, 
waiTJo.-s,  jurists,  litcraiy  men,  merchants,  and  cities 
around  the  Protestant  standard,  to  contemjilate  the 
op[)osing  i-anks  which  still  remained  loyal  to  Rome, 
and  were  now  challenging  the  Reformed  to  do 
battle  for  their  faith,  we  are  forcibly  struck  with 
the  vast  inferiority,  in  all  the  elements  of  i-eal 
power,  on  the  Popish  side.  FLi-st  on  that  side 
came  the  crown.  We  say  the  crown,  for  apart 
from  it  Charles  IX.  had  no  power.     Next  to  the 
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crown  came  the  Queen-mother,  who,  despite  certain 
caprices  which  at  times  excited  the  hopes  of  the 
Protestants  and  awakened  the  fears  of  the  Pop, 
remained  staunchly  loyal  at  heart  to  the  cause  of 
Rome — for  what  else  could  be  expected  of  the  niece 
of  Clement  VII.  ?  After  the  Queen-mother  came 
the  Triumvii-ate.  It  embi-aced  one  grand  figure — 
the  bluft',  honest,  wilful  Constable,  so  proud  of  his  |[ 
ancient  blood  and  his  ancient  Chi-istianity  !  Over 
against  him  we  may  set  the  weak  and  wicked  St 
Andi-e,  who  was  continully  eniiching  himself  with 
plunder,  and  continually  sinking  deeper  in  debt 
Then  came  the  Guises — truculent,  thoroughly  able, 
and  as  athirst  for  blood  as  the  Marehal  St.  Andr6 
for  money.  These  sti-angere  in  France  seem  to 
have  taken  kindly  to  the  sod,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  amazing  rapidity  with  which  their  power 
and  their  honoui-s  had  flemished  since  their  anival 
in  it.  We  assign  the  last  place  here  to  the  King 
of  Navarre,  though  as  a  prince  of  the  blood  he 
ought  to  have  had  the  first  place  after  the  crown, 
but  for  his  utter  insignificance,  which  made  him 
be  fully  more  contemned  even  by  the  Papists  than 
by  the  Protestants. 

The  Popish  party  were  numerically  the  majority 
of  the  nation,  but  in  respect  of  intelligence 
and  \nrtue  they  were  by  much  the  smaller  jwrtion 
of  it.  There  was,  of  coui"se,  a  moiety  of  the 
nobility,  of  professional  men,  and  of  the  middle 
orders  still  attached  to  the  Roman  woi-ship,  and 
more  or  less  zealous  in  its  behalf;  but  the  gi'eat 
sti-ength  of  the  Trium\-ii-dte  lay  in  another  quarter. 
The  Sorbonne,  the  secular  priests,  and  the  cloistei^ed 
ordere  continued  unwavering  in  their  attiichmcnt 
to  the  Pope.  And  behind  was  a  yet  gi-eater  force — 
without  which,  the  zeal  of  Triumvirate,  of  cure,  and 
of  friar  would  have  eflected  but  little — the  rabble, 
namely,  of  Paris  and  many  of  the  gi-eat  cities.  This 
was  a  very  midtifarious  host,  more  fonnidable  in 
numbere  tluin  in  jjower,  if  names  are  to  be  weighed 
and  not  counted.  Protestantism  in  France  was 
not  merely  on  the  road  to  victory,  morally  it  bad 
already  achieved  it. 

And  further,  to  form  a  tnie  estimate  of  the 
strength  of  the  position  which  Protestantism  had 
now  won,  we  must  take  account  of  the  situation  of 
the  country,  and  the  endowments  of  the  iieoj>le  in 
which  it  had  so  deeply  rooted  itself  Placed  in 
the  centre  of  Cluistendoni,  France  acted  powerfully 
on  all  the  nations  around  it.  It  was,  or  till  a  few 
yeai-s  ago  had  been,  the  firet  of  the  Eurojwan  king- 
doms in  lettere,  in  arts,  in  arms.  Its  jn-ople 
possessed  a  beautiful  genius.  Since  the  intellect  of 
classic  days  there  had  appeared,  perhaps,  no  finer 
mental  development  than  the  French  mind ;  non« 
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tliat  came  so  near  the  old  Roman  type.  Without 
appareut  hiboiir  the  French  genius  could  lay  ojien 
with  a  touch  the  depths  of  an  abstruse  ques- 
tion, or  soar  to  the  heights  of  a  sublime  one. 
ProtestimtLsm  luul  begun  to  quicken  the  French 
iuteUect  into  a  marvellous  development  of  strength 
and  beauty,  and  but  for  the  sudden  and  im- 
cxjiccted  blight  that  oveiix)ok  it,  its  efflorescence 
Would  have  rivalled,  it  may  be  eclipsed,  in  power 


of  his  plans  in  every  part  of  the  field,  but  especially 
in  France.  Calvin  was  sufficiently  distant  from  his 
native  laud  to  be  imdisturbed  by  its  convulsions, 
and  yet  sufficiently  near  to  send  daily  assistance 
and  succoiu-  to  it,  to  commission  evangelists,  to 
ad\ise,  to  encourage — in  short,  to  do  whatever 
could  tend  to  maintain  and  advance  the  work. 
The  Reformer  was  now  giving  the  hist  touches  to 
his  mighty  task  before  retiring  from  the  view  of 


and  splendour  that  e.xtraordinaiy  outburat  of  in- 
tellect that  followed  the  Reformation  in  England, 
and  which  has  made  the  era  of  Elizabeth  for  ever 
famous.  ». 

Nor  wa.s  it  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  French 
Protestantism  that  its  head -quarters  were  not 
witliin,  but  outside  the  kingdom.  By  a  marvellous 
Providence  a  little  t»'rritory,  invisibly  yet  in- 
violably guarded,  had  been  called  into  existence  a."* 
an  asylum  where,  with  the  thundei'S  of  the  mighty 
tempests  resounding  on  every  side  of  it,  the  great 
chief  of  the  movement  might  watch  the  executiou 
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men,  but  Geneva,  thro\igh  her  Church,  through  her 
schools,  and  through  her  printingiiresscs,  would, 
it  was  thought,  continue  to  flood  France  with 
those  instrumentalities  for  the  regeneration  of 
Christendom,  which  the  prodigious  industry  and 
mighty  genius  of  Calvin  had  prei)ared. 

But  the  very  strength  of  Protestantism  in  France 
at  this  era  awakens  doubts  touching  the  step  which 
the  Prott>.stants  of  that  country  were  now  about  to 
take,  and  compels  us  to  jiause  and  review  a  decision 
at  which  we  have  already  arrived.  How  had  Pro- 
testantism come  to  occujiy  this  position,  and  what 
were  the  weapons  which  had  con(juered  for  it  so 
large  a  i)l;u;c  in  the  national  mind  !  This  (juestion 
admits  of  but  one  answer :  it  was  the  teachings  of 
evangelists,  the  blood  of  mart3TS,  and  the  holy 
lives  of  confessors.  Then  why  not  permit  the  same 
weapons  to  consummate  the  victory  (     Docs  it  not 
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argue  a  criminal  impatience  to  exchange  evangelists 
for  soldiers  ?  Does  it  not  manifest  a  sinful  mistrust 
of  those  holy  instrumentalities  which  have  already- 
proved  their  omnijootency  by  all  but  converting 
France,  to  supersede  them  by  the  rude  appliances  of 
armies  and  battle-fields  t  In  truth,  so  long  as  the 
Protestants  had  it  in  their  power  to  avoid  the 
dii-e  necessity  of  taking  up  arms,  so  long,  in  short, 
as  the  certain  ruin  of  the  cause  did  not  stare  them 
in  the  face  in  the  way  of  their  sitting  stUl,  they 
were  not  justified  in  making  their  appeal  to  arms. 
But  they  judged,  and  we  thmk  rightly,  that  they 
had  now  no  alternative ;  that  the  Triumvirate  had 
decided  this  question  for  them ;  and  that  nothing 
remained,  if  the  last  remnants  of  conscience  and 
liberty  were  not  to  be  trodden  out,  but  to  take 
their  place  on  the  battle-field.  The  legitimate 
rule  of  the  king  had  been  superseded  by  the  usur- 
pation of  a  junto,  the  leading  spii-its  of  which  wer^ 
foreigner's.  The  Protestants  saw  treaties  torn  up, 
and  soldiers  enrolled  for  the  work  of  murder.  They 
saw  their  brethren  slaughtered  like  sheep,  not  in 
hundreds  only,  but  literally  in  thousands.  They 
saw  the  smoke  of  burning  cities  and  castles  darken- 
ing the  fii'mament,  unburied  corpses  tainting  the 
air,  and  the  blood  of  men  and  women  dyeing  then- 
I'ivers,  and  tinting  the  seas  around  their  coasts. 
They  saw  groups  of  orphans  wanderuig  about,  cry- 
ing for  bread,  or  laying  themselves  down  to  die  of 
hunger.  The  toucliing  words  of  Charlotte  Laval 
addressed  to  her  husband,  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  show  us  how  the  noblest  minds  in  France 
felt  and  reasoned  in  the  presence  of  these  awful 
tragedies.  To  remain  in  peace  in  their  houses, 
while  these  oppressions  and  crimes  were  being 
enacted  around  them — were  being  done,  so  to 
tipeak,  in  their  very  sight — was  not  only  to  act  a 
cowiirdly  part,  it  was  to  act  an  inhuman  part.  It 
was  to  abnegate  the  right,  not  of  citizens  only,  but 
of  men.  If  they  should  longer  refuse  to  stand  to 
tlieir  defence,  posterity,  they  felt,  would  hold  them 
guilty  of  then-  brethren's  blood,  and  their  names 
would  be  coupled  with  those  of  the  persecutoi-s  in 
the  cry  of  that  blood  for  vengeance. 

Tlie  pre-eminence  of  France  completes  the  justi- 
fication of  the  Huguenots,  by  completing  the  neces- 
sity for  the  step  to  which  they  now  liad  recourse. 
Home  could  not  possibly  permit  Protestantism  to 
triunipli  in  a  country  so  central,  and  whose  influence 
wa.s  .so  powerfully  folt  all  over  Europe.  The  Pope 
must  needs  su])prcHs  the  Refonnation  in  France 
at  all  costs.  The  Popish  Powers,  and  especially 
Spain,  felt  equally  with  tlie  Pope  the  greatness  of 
t!ic  frisi-s.  and  willingly  contributed  tlic  aid  of  llieir 
unus  to  extinguish  liuguenotisiii.      Its  triumph  in 


France  would  have  revolutionised  their  kingdoms, 
and  shaken  their  thrones.  It  was  a  life-and-death 
struggle ;  and  but  for  the  stand  which  the  Pro- 
testant chiefs  made,  the  soldiers  of  the  Trium^•irate, 
and  the  armies  of  Spain,  would  have  marched  from 
the  Seine  to  the  MediteiTauean,  from  the  frontier 
of  Lorraine  to  the  western  seaboiu'd,  slaughtering 
the  Huguenots  like  sheep,  and  Protestantism  would 
have  been  as  comjaletely  trampled  out  iu  Fi'unce  as 
it  was  in  Spain. 

Both  sides  now  began  to  prepare  with  vigour  "or 
the  inevitable  conflict.  On  the  Huguenot  bamier 
was  inscribed  "Liberty  of  Worsliijj,"  and  the  speci<J 
grievance  which  compelled  the  imfurling  of  that 
banner  was  the  flagrant  violation  of  the  Edict  of 
Januai-y,  which  had  guaranteed  them  that  liberty, 
in  the  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Protestants  as  tlicy 
were  worshipping  at  Vassy  under  the  supposed  pi  u- 
tection  of  that  edict.  This  was  specially  mentioiud 
in  the  manifesto  which  the  Huguenots  now  piii 
forth,  but  neither  was  regret  expressed  by  iho 
Triumvirate  for  the  violation  of  the  edict,  inr 
promise  given  that  it  would  be  observed  in  tiinf 
to  come,  which  made  the  Protestant  princes  con- 
clude that  the  Massacre  of  Vassy  would  be  repeated 
again  and  again,  till  not  a  Huguenot  was  left  to 
charge  the  Government  with  its  shameful  bre;u  h 
of  faith.  "  To  arms  ! "  must  therefore  be  thcii- 
watchword. 

Wars,  although  styled  religious,  must  be  gtuic 
about  in  the  ordmary  way;  soldiers  must  be  m 
rolled,  and  money  collected,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  fight  battles.  The  Prince  of  Couuc 
wrote  circular  letters  to  the  Reformed  Churches  in 
France,  craving  theu'  aid  in  men  and  niouey  to 
carry  on  the  war  about  to  be  commenced.'  Se\'e- 
ral  of  the  Cliurches,  before  noting  the  desired 
assi-stance,  sent  deputies  to  Paris  to  ascertain  the 
real  state  of  matters,  and  whether  any  alternative 
was  left  them  save  the  grave  one  of  taking  up  arms. 
As  a  consequence,  funds  and  fighting  men  came  in 
slowly.  From  La  Rochelle  came  neitlier  men  nor 
money,  till  after  the  campaign  had  been  com- 
menced; but  that  Chiu'ch,  and  others,  finding  on 
careful  inquiry  that  the  state  of  matters  was  such 
as  the  Huguenot  manifesto  had  set  forth,  threw 
themselves  afterwards  with  zeal  into  the  conflict, 
and  liberally  sujiported  it. 

The  Huguenot  chiefs,  before  unsheathing  the 
sword,  sat  down  together  and  jmi-took  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Aft^-r  communion  they  subscribed  a  bond, 
or  "Act  of  Association,"  in  whicli  tlicy  Jikxlged 
themselves  to  fidelitv  to  God  and  to  one  another. 
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and  obedience  to  Condo  as  Lead  of  the  Protestant 
League,  and  promised  to  assist  him  with  "  money, 
arms,  horses,  and  all  other  warlike  equipages." 
They  declared  themselves  in  ai-ms  for  "  the  defence 
of  the  king's  honour  and  liberty,  the  maintenance  of 
the  pure  woi-ship  of  God,  and  the  due  observance  of 
the  edicts. " '  They  swore  also  to  promote  reforma- 
tion of  manners  and  time  piety  among  themselves 
and  followers,  to  punish  blasphemy,  profanation, 
and  vice,  and  to  maintain  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  their  camp.-  This  deed,  by  which  the 
Huguenot  wars  were  inaiigiu-ated,  tended  to  pro- 
mote confidence  among  the  confederates,  and  to 
keep  them  united  in  the  presence  of  a  crafty  enemy, 
who  continually  laboured  to  sow  jealousies  and 
di\Tsions  among  them  ;  and  further,  it  sanctified 
and  sublimed  the  war  by  keeping  its  sacred  and 
holy  object  in  the  eye  of  those  who  were  in  amis. 

Another  matter  which  the  Calvinist  lords  deemed 
it  prudent  to  arrange  before  coming  to  blows,  was 
the  important  one  of  succours  from  abroad.  On 
this  point  their  opponents  enjoyed  great  advan- 
tages. Not  only  could  they  draw  upon  the 
national  treasury  for  the  support  of  the  war,  having 
the  use  of  the  king's  name,  but  they  had  powerful 
and  zealous  friends  abroad  who,  they  knew,  would 
hasten  to  their  aid.  The  Triumvu'ate  had  promises 
of  large  succours  from  the  then  wealthy  govern- 
ments of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Savoy ;  and  they  had 
perfect  confidence  in  these  promises  being  kept,  for 
the  cause  for  which  the  Triumvirate  was  in  arms 
was  the  cause  of  the  Pope  and  Philip  of  Spain 
quite  as  much  as  it  was  that  of  the  Guises.  The 
Huguenots,  in  like  manner,  cast  theii-  eyes  abroad, 
if  haply  they  might  find  alUes  and  succom-ers  in 
those  countries  where  the  Protestant  faith  was  pro- 
fessed. The  war  now  commencing  was  not  one  of 
race  or  nationality ;  it  was  no  war  of  creed  in  a 
nan-ow  sense  ;  it  was  a  war  for  the  gi-eat  principle 
of  Protestantism  in  both  its  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
aspects,  and  which  was  creating  a  new  common- 
wealth, which  the  Rhine  could  not  divide,  nor  the 
Alps   bound.      That  was   not   a   Gallic   common- 
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wealth,  nor  a  Teutonic  commonwealth,  but  a  great 
spiritual  empire,  which  was  blending  in  sympathy 
and  in  interest  every  kindred  and  tribe  that  entered 
its  holy  brotherhood.  Therefore,  in  the  war  now 
beginning  neither  Germany  nor  England  could, 
with  due  regard  to  themselves,  be  neutral,  for  every 
victory  of  the  Roman  Catholic  powei-s,  now  con- 
federate for  the  suppression  of  the  Reformation,  not 
in  France  only,  but  in  all  countries,  was  a  step  in 
the  triumphant  march  of  these  powers  towards  the 
frontiers  of  the  other  Reformed  countries.  The 
tiiie  policy  of  England  and  Gennany  was  clearly 
to  tight  the  battle  at  as  gi'eat  a  distance  as  possible 
from  their  own  doors. 

To  Coligny  the  project  of  bringing  foreign  soldiers 
into  France  was  one  the  wisdom  of  which  he  ex- 
tremely doubted.  He  feared  the  effect  which  such 
a  step  might  have  on  a  people  naturally  jealous 
and  proud,  and  to  whom  he  knew  it  would  be  dis- 
tasteful. For  evei-y  foreign  auxiliary  he  should 
obtain  he  might  lose  a  home  soldier.  But  again 
events  decided  the  matter  for  him.  He  saw  the 
Savoyards,  the  Swiss,  and  the  Spaniards  daily  ar- 
riving to  swell  the  royalist  ranks,  and  slaughter 
the  children  of  France,  and  if  he  would  meet  the 
enemy,  not  in  equal  numbers — for  he  saw  no  likeli- 
hood of  being  able  to  bring  man  for  man  into  the 
field — but  if  he  would  meet  them  at  the  head  of 
such  a  force  as  should  enable  him  to  fight  ^\•ith  some 
chance  of  success,  he  must  do  as  his  opponents 
were  doing,  and  accept  help  from  those  who  were 
willing  to  give  it.  Accordingly  two  ambassadora 
were  dispatched  on  the  errand  of  foreign  aid,  the 
one  to  Gennany  and  the  other  to  England,  and 
both  found  a  favourable  reception  for  then-  over- 
tures. The  one  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty 
for  some  thousands  of  German  Reiter,  or  heavy 
cavalry — so  well  known  in  those  days  lor  the 
execution  they  did  on  the  field,  where  often  tliey 
trampled  down  whole  ranks  of  the  lighter  troops  of 
France ;  and  the  other  ambas.sador  was  able  to  per- 
suade Queen  Elizabeth — so  careful  both  of  her 
money  and  her  subjects,  for  England  was  not  then 
.so  rich  in  either  as  she  long  yeai-s  after«'ards  became 
— to  aid  the  Huguenots  with  140,000  crowns  and 
6,000  soldiei-s,  in  return  for  which  the  town  of 
Havre  was  put  in  her  keeping. 
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Unwilling  to  commit  himself  in-evocably  to  war, 
the  Prince  of  Conde  made  yet  another  overture  to 
the  court,  before  unsheathing  the  sword  and  joining 
battle.  He  was  willing  to  furl  his  banner  and  dis- 
miss his  soldiers,  provided  a  guarantee  were  given 
him  that  the  Edict  of  Januaiy  would  be  observed  tUl 
the  king  attained  his  majority,  and  if  then  his 
majesty  should  be  pleased  no  longer  to  gi-ant  liberty 
of  conscience  to  his  subjects,  the  prince  and  his  con- 
federates wei'e  to  have  liberty  to  retire  into  some 
other  country,  without  prejudice  to  their  estates 
and  goods.  And  further,  he  demanded  that  the 
Triumvii's  meanwhile  should  withdraw  from  coiu-t, 
r.dding  that  if  the  Government  did  not  accept 
these  reasonable  terms,  it  would  be  answerable  for 
all  the  calamities  that  might  befall  the  kingdom.' 
These  tei-ms  were  not  accepted ;  and  all  efforts 
in  the  interest  of  peace  having  now  been  ex- 
hausted, the  several  provinces  and  cities  of  the 
kingdom  made  haste  to  rally,  each  under  its 
respective  standard.  Once  again  France  pro- 
nounces upon  the  question  of  its  future ;  and 
unhappily  it  repeats  the  old  answer  :  it  confirms 
the  choice  it  had  made  under  Francis  I.  A  second 
time  it  takes  the  downward  road — that  leading  to 
revolution  and  the  abyss.  France  is  not  unani- 
mous, however ;  it  is  neiu-ly  equally  divided. 
Speaking  generally,  all  France  south  of  the  Loire 
declared  for  the  Protestant  cause.  All  the  gi-eat 
cities  of  the  Orleanois — Tours,  Poictiers,  Bourges, 
Nismes,  Montauban,  Valence,  Lyons,  Toulouse, 
Bordeaux — opened  their  gates  to  the  soldiers  of 
Conde,  and  cordially  joined  liis  standard  :  as  did 
also  the  fortified  castles  of  Languedoc  and  DaujJiine. 
In  the  north,  Normandy,  witli  its  townis  and  castles, 
declared  for  the  same  side."     The  cities  and  pro- 


'  Laval,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  77,  86. 

-  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Franco-German  war  of 
1870  divided  France  almost  exactly  as  the  fii-st  Huguenot 
war  had  done.  The  Loire  became  the  boundary  n{  the 
German  conquests  to  the  soutli,  and  the  region  of  Franco 
beyond  that  river  remained  almost  untouclied  by  the 
German  armies ;   the  provinces  that  ralUed  round  tho 


vinces  just  enumerated  were  the  most  populous  and 
flourishing  in  France.  It  was  in  these  pai-ts  that 
the  Reformation  had  struck  its  roots  the  most 
deeply,  and  hence  the  imanimity  and  alacrity  with 
which  their  inhabitants  enrolled  themselves  on  the 
Protestant  side. 

Coligny,  though  serving  as  Conde's  lieutenant, 
was  the  master-genius  and  director  of  the  campaign. 
His  strength  of  character,  his  long  training  in 
military  afi'au's,  his  resom-ce,  his  pradence,  his 
indomitable  resolution,  all  marked  him  out  as  the 
man  pre-eminently  qualified  to  lead,  although  the 
notions  of  the  age  requii-ed  that  such  an  enteii)rise 
should  be  graced  by  having  as  its  ostensible  head  a 
prince  of  the  blood.  Coligny,  towering  above  the 
other  princes  and  nobles  around  Conde,  inspired 
the  soldiers  with  confidence,  for  they  knew  that  he 
would  lead  them  to  victory,  or  if  that  were  denial, 
that  he  could  do  what  may  seem  more  difficult, 
turn  defeat  into  triumph.  His  sagacious  ej'e  it 
was  that  indi'- ated  Orleans  as  the  true  centre  of  the 
Huguenot  strategy.  Here,  with  the  broad  stream 
of  the  Loire  rolling  in  front  of  their  position,  and 
the  friendly  provinces  of  the  south  lying  belimd  it, 
they  would  lack  neither  provisions  nor  soldiere. 
Supplies  to  any  amount  would  be  poured  into  their 
camp  by  the  great  higliway  of  the  river,  and  tliey 
could  rccniit  their  army  from  the  entliusiastic 
j)opulations  in  their  rear.  But  fm-ther,  the 
Huguenots  made  themselves  masters  of  Rouen  in 
Nonnandy,  which  commands  the  Seine  ;  this  enabled 
them  to  isolate  Paris,  the  camp  of  the  enemy  ;  they 
could  close  the  gates  of  the  two  main  aiteries 
througli  which  the  capital  prociu'cd  it.s  Rup|ilies, 
and  afflict  it  with  famine  :  by  shutting  the  Loire 
they  could  cutoff  from  it  tho  wine  and  fruits  of  (lie 
fertile  south ;  and  their  command  of  the  Seine 
enabled  them  to  stop  at  tluir  jileasuro  the  trans- 
portation of  the  com  and  cattle  of  the  north. 


Triumvirate  in  l.^CS.  to  fight  the  battle  of  Romanism, 
were  exactly  tlios(>  thiit  bore  the  brunt  of  tho  German 
arms  in  the  campaign  of  li>70. 
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With  these  two  sti-ong  positions,  the  one  in  the 
south  aud  the  other  in  the  north  of  the  capital,  it 
seemed  as  if  it  needed  only  that  the  Huguenots 
should  make  themselves  masters  of  Paris  in  order 
to  end  the  campaign.  "  Paris,"  says  Davila,  "  alone 
gave  more  credit  to  its  party  than  half  the  kingdom 
would  have  done."  It  was  a  stronghold  of 
Romanism,  and  its  fanatical  population  furnLshed 
an  unrivalled  reciiiiting-field  for  the  Triumvirate. 
The  advantage  which  the  possession  of  Paris  would 
gi\e  the  Huguenots,  did  not  e-scape  the  sagacious 
;lance  of  Coligny,  and  he  counselled  Conde  to 
march  upon  it  at  once,  and  strike  before  the  Guises 
had  had  time  to  complete  their  p-eparations  for  its 
defence.  The  Prince  unhappily  delayed  till  the 
golden  oppoi-tunity  had  passed.^ 

In  the  end  of  June,  Conde  and  Coligny  set  out 
from  Orleans  to  attack  Paris,  and  almost  at  tlie 
same  moment  the  Triuai-s-ii-s  began  theii-  march 
from  Paris  to  besiege  the  Huguenots  in  Orleans. 
The  two  armies,  which  consisted  of  about  10,000 
each,  met  half-way  between  the  two  cities.  A 
battle  was  imminent,  and  if  fought  at  that  moment 
would  probably  have  been  advantageous  to  the 
Huguenot  anus.  But  the  Queen-mother,  feigning 
a  hoiTor  of  bloodshed,  came  forward  with  a  proposal 
for  a  conference  between  the  leadei-s  on  both  sides. 
Catherine  de  Medici  vaunted  that  she  could  do 
moro  \vith  her  pen  than  twenty  generals  with  their- 
swords,  and  her  success  on  this  occasion  went  far 
to  justify  her  boast.  Her  proposal  entangled  the 
Protestants  in  the  meshes  of  diplomacy.  The 
expedient  which  Catherine's  genius  had  hit  upon 
for  securing  peace  was  that  the  leadei-s  of  the  two 
pai-ties  should  go  into  exile  till  the  kmg  had  at- 
tained his  majority,  and  the  troubles  of  the  nation 
had  subsided.  But  the  proposed  exile  was  not  equal. 
Coligny  and  hLs  confederat<;s  were  to  quit  France, 
the  Giu.ses  and  theii-  friends  were  only  to  retire 
from  court.-  One  obvious  consequence  of  this 
an-angement  was  that  Catherine  would  remain  in 
sole  po.s,ses.sion  of  the  field,  and  would  rule  without 
a  compeer.  The  Trium\'irs  were  to  remain  A\-ithin 
call,  should  the  Queen-mother  desire  their  presence ; 
Conde  and  Coligny,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to 
remove  beyond  the  frontier  ;  and  once  gone,  a  long 
time  would  have  elapsed  before  they  were  told  that 
their  Kei-vices  were  needed,  or  that  the  soil  of  France 
was  able  to  bear  their  steps.  The  trap  wa.s  too 
obvious  for  tlie  Huguenot  cldefs  to  fall  into  it.  The 
Qrieen  had  gained  her  end,  however ;  her  adroitnes.s 
had  .shielded  Paris,  and  it  had  wasted  time  in  favour 


>  FeUce,  vol.  i.,  p.  IGl. 
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of  the  Government,  for  the  weeks  as  they  sped 
pa.st  increased  the  forces  of  the  royalists,  and 
diminished  those  of  the  Huguenots. 

It  was  the  Triumvirs  that  made  the  next  move 
in  the  campaign,  by  resolving  to  attack  Eouen. 
Mastei-s  of  this  town,  the  Huguenots,  as  we  have 
said,  held  the  keys  of  the  Seine,  and  having  cut  off 
the  supplies  from  Paris,  the  Triumvirs  were  greatly 
alanned,  for  it  was  hard  to  say  how  long  the  fana- 
ticism and  loyaUty  of  the  Parisians  would 
withstand  the  sobeiing  influences  of  stai-vation. 
The  Seine  must  be  kept  open  at  all  costs ;  the 
Government,  moreover,  was  not  free  from  fear  that 
the  Queen  of  England  would  send  troops  into 
Normandy,  and  occupy  that  proraice,  with  the 
help  of  the  Huguenots.  Should  this  happen,  Paris 
itself  would  be  in  danger.  Accordingly  the  Duke 
of  Guise  was  dispatched  with  his  army  to  besiege 
Eouen.  Wliile  he  is  digging  his  trenches,  posting 
his  forces,  and  preparing  the  assault,  let  us  obsen-e 
the  state  of  discipline  and  sobriety  in  the  two 
camps. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  pictures  of  Crom- 
well's ai-my.  We  have  read  how  his  camp 
resounded  with  the  unwonted  sounds  of  psalms  and 
prayei-s,  and  how  his  soldiei-s  were  animated  by  a 
devotion  that  made  them  respond  as  alei-tly  to 
a  summons  to  sermon,  which  they  knew  would  be 
of  two  hours'  length,  as  to  a  simimons  to  scale 
the  bi-each,  or  join  battle.  A  century  before  the 
gi-eat  English  Puiitan,  similar  pictm-es  might  be 
witnessed  in  the  camp  of  the  French  Huguenots. 
The  morale  of  their  armies  was  lugh,  and  the 
discipUue  of  their  camp  strict,  esijecially  in  their 
earl}'  campaigns.  The  soldier  carried  the  Bible 
a-field,  and  this  did  more  than  the  strictest  code  or 
severest  penalty  to  check  disorder  and  excess.  The 
Hviguenots  had  written  up  on  their  banners,  "  For 
God  and  the  Prince,"  and  they  felt  bound  to  live 
the  Gospel  as  well  as  fight  for  it.  Their  troops  were 
guilty  of  no  acts  of  pillage,  the  bam  of  the  farmer 
and  the  store  of  the  merchant  were  perfectly  safe 
in  their  neighbourliood,  and  everything  which  they 
obtained  from  the  inhabitants  they  paid  for.  Cards 
and  dice  were  banished  their  camp ;  oaths  and 
l)lasphemies  were  never  heard  ;  acts  of  immoi-ality 
and  lewdness  were  prohibited  under  very  severe 
penalties,  and  were  of  rare  occurrence.  One  officer 
of  high  rank,  who  brought  disgrace  upon  the  Hugue- 
not army  by  an  act  of  libertinism,  wsis  hanged.^ 

Inside  the  town  of  Rouen,  round  which  there 
now  rose  a  bristling  w.all  of  hostile  standai-ds  and 
redoubts,     the    same    beautiful    order    prevailed. 


'  Felice,  vol.  i.,  p.  173. 
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Besides  the  inLabitants,  there  were  12,000  choice 
foot-soldiers  from  Coude's  ai-my,  four-  squacU-ons  of 
hoi-se,  and  2,000  English  in  the  place,  vnth.  100 
gentlemen  who  had  volunteered  to  pei'ish  in  the 
defence  of  the  town.'  The  theiitres  were  closed. 
There  needed  no  imaginai-y  di-ama,  when  one  so 
real  was  passing  before  the  inhabitants.  The 
churches  were  opened,  and  every  day  there  was 
sermon  in  them.  In  their  houses  the  citizens 
chanted  their  daily  psalm,  just  as  if  battle  had 
been  far  distant  fi-om  theii-  gates.  On  the  ramparts, 
the  insjjiied  odes  of  Hebrew  times  were  thundered 
forth  with  a  cliorus  of  voices  that  rose  loud  above 
the  shouting  of  the  capfcdns,  and  the  booming  of 
the  cannon. 

The  enthusiasm  for  the  defence  pervaded  all 
i-auks,  and  both  sexes.  The  daughters  and  -n-ives 
of  the  citizen-soldiers  hastened  to  the  walls,  and 
regai-dless  of  the  deadly  shot  falling  thick  around 
them,  they  kept  their  fathers  and  husbands  sup- 
plied with  ammunition  and  weapons."  They  would 
maintain  then-  liberties  or  die.  The  town  was 
imder  the  command  of  the  Count  MontgomerJ^' 
Pursued  by  the  implacable  resentment  of  Catheiine 
de  Medici,  he  had  fled  to  England,  where  he  em- 
bniced  the  Reformed  religion,  and  whence  he  re- 
tm-netl  to  France  to  aid  the  Huguenots  in  their 
gi-eat  struggle.  He  was  a  skilful  and  courageous 
general,  and  knowing  that  he  would  receive  no 
quai-ter,  he  was  i-esolved  rather  than  surrender  to 
make  Rouen  his  grave. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  royalist  camp.  The  pictiu-e 
presented  to  us  there  is  the  revei-se  of  that  which 
we  have  been  contemplating.  "  Tliere,"  says 
Felice,  "  the  grossest  licentiousness  prevailed." 
Catheiine  de  Medici  was  present  with  her  maids  of 
honour,  who  did  not  feel  themselves  under  any 
necessity  to  practise  severer  ^-irtiies  in  the  trenches 
than  thej-  usually  observed  in  the  Lou\Te.  Games 
and  carousals  filled  up  the  leisure  houre  of  the 
common  soldiei-s,  while  tournaments  and  intrigues 
occujiied  the  captains  and  knights.  Tliese  two 
widely  different  pictures  are  parted  not  by  an  age, 
but  simply  by  the  citj'  walls  of  Rouen. 

The  King  of  Navarre  commanded  in  the  roy.alLst 
camp.  The  besiegers  a.ssaiilted  the  town  not  less 
than  six  times,  and  each  time  were  rejiulsed.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifth  week  a  mine  was  spnmg,  gi-pat 
part  of  the  wall  w;is  laid  in  niins,  and  the  soldiei-s 
scaling  the  lueach,  Rouen  was  taken.  It  was  the 
fii-st  to  drink  that  bitter  cup  which  so  many  of  the 
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cities  of  Fi-ance  were  afterwards  called  to  drain. 
For  a  whole  week  it  was  given  up  to  the  soldiers. 
They  did  their  pleasure  in  it,  and  what  that  pleasure 
was  can  be  conceived  without  oiu*  describing  it. 
Permitting  the  veil  to  rest  on  the  other  hoiTors, 
we  shall  select  for  description  two  deaths  of  very 
diflerent  character.  The  first  is  that  of  Pastor 
Augustin  Marlorat.  Of  deep  piety  and  great  eru- 
dition, he  had  figured  conspicuously  in  the  Colloquy 
of  Poissy,  where  the  Refoiiuation  had  vindicated 
itself  before  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  grandees  of 
France.  Present  in  the  city  during  the  five 
memorable  weeks  of  the  siege,  his  heroic  wonls, 
daily  addressed  to  the  citizens  fi-om  the  pulpit,  had 
been  ti-anslatetl  by  the  combatants  into  hei-oic  deetls 
on  the  waU.  '•  You  have  seduced  the  people,"  said 
Constable  de  Montmorency  to  him,  when  he  was 
bixjught  before  him  after  the  capture  of  the  town. 
"  If  so,"  calmly  replied  Marlorat,  "  God  first  seduced 
me,  for  I  have  preached  nothing  to  them  but  tlie 
Gospel  of  his  Son."  Placed  on  a  hurdle,  he  was 
straightway  dragged  to  the  gallows  and  hanged, 
sustaining  ^vith  meekness  and  Chri-stian  coin-nge  tlie 
indignities  and  cruelties  inflicted  on  him  at  the  place 
of  execution.^ 

The  other  death-scene  is  that  of  Antoine  di- 
Bourbon,  King  of  Navan-e.  Ensnared,  as  vo 
have  already  siiid,  by  the  brilliant  but  altogetlnn- 
delusive  promises  of  the  King  of  Spain,  lie  liml 
deserted  the  Protestants,  and  consented  to  l>e  tin- 
ornamental  head  of  the  Romanist  jxirty.  He  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  siege,  and  seeing  de:ith 
approaching,  he  was  visiteil  with  a  bitter  but  a 
late  repentance.  He  implored  his  j)hysician,  who 
strove  in  vain  to  cure  his  wound,  to  read  to  him 
out  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  he  piotcste<l,  tlie  tears 
sti-eaming  down  his  fiice,  that  if  jiis  life  were  siiai-ed 
he  would  cause  the  Gosjiel  to  be  j^reaclied  all 
throughout  his  dominions.'  He  died  at  the  age  of 
fortj--four,  regretted  by  neither  ]>arty. 

After  the  fall  and  Siick  of  Rouen,  seven  weeks 
pas-scd  away,  and  then  the  two  armies  met  (19th 
December)  near  the  town  of  Dreu.x.  Tliis  was  the 
fii-st  pitched  battle  of  the  civil  wai-s.  and  the  only 
regular  engagement  in  the  fii-st  campaign.  Tlie 
dispai-ity  of  force  was  consideralile,  the  Huguenots 
liaving  only  10,000  of  all  arms,  while  the  i-ovali.sts 
had  20,000,  hoi-se  and  foot,  on  the  field.  Battle 
Iteing  joined,  the  Huguenots  had  won  the  day  when 
a  strit.igein  nf  the  Duke  of  Guise  snatched  victory 
from  their  gi-asp.  All  the  time  that  the  battle  wa.s 
raging — that  is,  from  noon  till  five  in  the  aftenioon 
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Guise  sat  in  the  rear,  surrounded  by  a  chosen 

body  of  men-at-arms,  intently  watching  the  progress 
of  the  action,  and  at  times  sending  forward  the  other 
Ti-iimiv-irs  ynth  succours.  At  last  the  moment  he 
had  waited  for  came.  The  duke  rode  out  to  the  front, 
rose  in  liis  stirrups,  ciist  a  glance  over  the  field,  and 
bidding  his  reserves  follow,  for  the  day  was  theirs, 
da.shed  forward.  The  Huguenots  had  broken  their 
ranks  and  were  pui-suing  the  routed  i-oyalists  all 
over  the  field.  The  duke  was  upon  them  before 
they  had  time  to  re-form,  and  wearied  with  fighting, 
and  imable  to  sustain  this  onset  of  fresh  troops, 
they  went  do^\^l  before  the  cavalry  of  the  duke.' 
Guise's  stratagem  had  succeeded.  Victory  passed 
over  from  tlie  Huguenot  to  the  royalist  side. 

The  carnage  was  gi-eat.  Eight  thousand  dead 
covered  the  field,  among  whom  was  La  Brosse,  who 
had  begun  the  massacre  at  Vassy.  The  i-ank  not 
less  than  the  numbers  of  the  slain  gave  great 
political  consequence  to  the  battle.  The  Marehal  St. 
Andre  was  killed;  Montmorency, severely  wounded, 
had  surrendered  himself  prisoner  ;  and  thus,  of  the 
three  Triumvii-s,  Guise  alone  remained.  The  battle 
of  Dreux  had  crowned  him  with  a  double  victory, 
for  his  immediate  appointment  as  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  placed  France  in  his  hands. 

This  battle  left  its  mark  on  the  Huguenot  side 
also.  The  Prince  of  Conde  was  taken  pi-isoner  at 
the  very  close  of  the  action.  Being  led  to  the 
head-quarters  of  Guise,  the  duke  and  the  prince 
passed  the  night  m  the  same  bed ;-  the  duke,  it  is 
said,  sleeping  soundly,  and  Cond6  lying  awake, 
ruminating  on  the  strange  fortune  of  war  which  had 
so  suddenly  changed  him  from  a  conqueror  into  a 
captive.  The  prince  being  now  a  prisoner,  Coligny 
was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Huguenots.  The 
two  Bourbons  were  removed,  and  Guise  and  Coligny 
stood  face  to  face. 

It  chanced  that  a  messenger  who  had  left  the 
field  at  the  moment  that  the  battle  was  going  against 
the  Government,  brought  to  the  Louvre  the  news 
that  the  Huguenots  had  won  the  day.  The  remaik 
of  Catherine  do  Medici,  who  foresaw  that  the  ti-iuniph 
of  Coligny  would  diminLsh  the  power  of  Guise — 
whose  autliority  had  begun  to  over-shadow  her  ovni 
— wxs  iraporturbably  cool,  and  sliows  how  little 
ofToi-t  it  cost  her  to  be  on  eitlior  side,  if  only  she 
could  retain  power.  "  Well,  then,"  she  said,  on 
hearing  the  messenger's  report,  "  Well,  then,  we 
shall  have  to  Kay  our  jM-ayei-s  in  French."  * 


'  Brantflnie,vol.iii.,p.  112.  Laval.vol.  ii.,  p.  221.  Brown- 
ing, Hist,  of  the  JIuguenota,  vol.  i.,  p.  151 ;  Lond.,  1820. 
-'  Laval,  vol.  ii.,  p.  225. 
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The  war  went  on,  although  it  had  to  be  waged  on 
a  frozen  earth,  and  beneath  skies  often  dark  with 
tempest ;  for  it  was  winter.  All  France  was  at  this 
hour  a  battle-field.  Kot  a  pro^^nce  was  there,  scaice 
even  a  city,  in  which  the  Eoman  Catholics  and 
Huguenots  were  not  arrayed  in  arms  against  each 
other.  We  must  follow  the  march  of  the  main  army, 
however,  without  timiing  aside  to  clu'onicle  pro- 
vincial conflicts.  After  the  defeat  at  Dreux,  Coligny 
— now  commander-in-chief — formed  the  Huguenot 
forces  into  two  armies,  and  with  the  one  he  marched 
into  Normandy,  and  sent  his  brother  D'Andelot  at 
the  head  of  the  other  to  occupy  Orleans — that  great 
centre  and  stronghold  of  the  Huguenot  cause.  The 
Duke  of  Guise  followed  close  on  the  steps  of  the 
latter,  in  order  to  besiege  Orleans.  Having  sat 
do^vn  before  the  town  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1563,  the  siege  was  prosecuted  with  great  vigour. 
The  bridge  of  the  Lou-e  was  taken.  Next  two 
important  subm-bs  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  duke. 
On  the  ISth  all  was  ready  for  the  capture  of  Orleans 
on  the  mori'ow.  He  ^vrote  to  the  Queen-mother, 
telling  her  that  his  pui-pose  was  to  put  every  man 
and  woman  in  Orleans  to  the  sword,  and  sow  its 
foundations  with  salt.*  This  good  beginning  he 
would  follow  up  by  summoning  all  the  nobles  of 
France,  with  then'  retainei-s,  to  his  standard,  and 
with  this  mighty  host  he  would  pui-sue  the  admiral 
into  Normandy,  and  drive  him  and  all  his  followere 
into  the  sea,  and  so  stamp  out  the  Huguenot  in- 
surrection. "  Once  luiearth  the  foxes,"  said  he, 
"and  we  will  hunt  them  all  over  France."' 

Such  was  the  brief  and  terrible  progi-amme  of 
the  duke  for  purgmg  France  of  the  Huguenot 
heresy.  Where  to-day  stood  the  fair  city  of  Orleans, 
to-morrow  would  be  seen  only  a  blackened  heap ; 
and  wherever  this  leprosy  had  spread,  thither,  all 
over  France,  would  the  duke  pursue  it  with  tii-e  and 
sword,  and  never  rest  till  the  work  was  done.  A 
whole  hecatomb  of  cities,  provinces,  and  men  would 
grace  the  obsequies  of  Huguenotism. 

The  duke  had  gone  to  the  trenches  to  see  that  all 
was  ready  for  the  as.sault  that  was  to  gi^'e  Orleans  to 
him  on  the  morrow.  Of  all  that  ho  had  ordcre<l  to 
be  done,  nothing  had  been  omitted.  Well  pleased 
the  duke  was  retm-ning  along  the  i-oad  to  Ids 
chateau  in  the  evening  twilight.  Behind  him  was 
the  city  of  Orleans,  the  broad  and  deep  Loii-e  rolling 
l)eneath  its  walls,  and  the  i)eaceful  darkness  gather- 
ing round  its  towers.  Alas  !  before  another  sun  shall 
set,  there  will  not  be  left  in  that  city  anything  in 
which  is  the  breath  of  life.  The  blood  of  mother 
and  helpless  babe,  of  stern  warrior,  grey  patriai'ch, 
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iind  blooming  maiden,  will  be  blent  in  one  red 
toiTent,  which  shall  rival  the  Loire  in  depth.  It  is 
ii  gi-eat  sacrifice,  but  cue  demanded  for  the  sah'ation 
of  France.  By  the  side  of  the  road,  partly  hidden 
by  two  walnut-trees  that  grow  on  the  spot,  sits  a 
figure  on  horseback,  waiting  for  the  approach  of 
some  one.  He  hears  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs.  It 
is  the  duke  that  is  coming ;  he  knows  him  by  his 
white  plume  ;  he  permits  him  to  pass,  then  slipping 
up  close  behind  him,  dischai-ges  his  pistol.  The  ball 
entered  the  i-ight  shoulder  of  the  duke — for  he  wore 
uo  cuirass — and  passed  tlirough  the  chest.  The 
duke  bent  for  a  moment  upon  his  horse's  mane,  but 
instantly  resuming  his  erect  position  in  the  saddle, 
he  declared  his  belief  that  the  wound  was  slight,  and 
added  good-humouredly,  "  They  owed  me  this."  It 
was  soon  seen,  however,  that  the  wound  was  mortal, 
and  his  attendants  crowding  round  him,  earned  him 
to  his  house,  and  laid  him  on  the  bed  from  wliich 
he  was  to  lise  no  more. 

The  assassin  was  John  Poltrot,  a  petty  nobleman 
of  Angoumois,  whom  the  duke's  butcheries,  and  his 
own  privations,  had  worked  up  into  a  fanaticism  as 
sincere  and  as  criminal  as  that  of  the  duke  him- 
self. The  hoiTor  of  the  crime  seem.s  to  have 
bewildered  him,  for  instead  of  making  his  'escape 
on  his  tine  Spanish  horse,  he  rode  round  and  round 
the  spot  where  the  deed  had  been  done,  all  night,' 
and  when  morning  broke  he  was  apprehended.  He 
at  first  charged  Coligny  with  being  privy  to  the 
murder,  and  aftenvards  denied  it.  The  admiral 
indignantly  repudiated  the  accusation,  and  demanded 
to  be  confronted  with  Poltrot."  The  Government 
hurried  on  the  execution  of  the  assassin,  and  thus 
showed  its  di.sbclief  in  the  charge  he  had  advanced 
agamst  Coligny,  by  preventing  the  opportunity  of 
authenticating  an  allegation  which,  had  they  been 
able  to  substantiate,  would  have  done  so  much  to 
bring  strength  and  credit  to  their  cause,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  to  disgrace  and  damage  tliat  of  the 
Huguenots. 

We  return  to  the  duke,  who  was  now  fiist  ap- 
proaching his  latter  end.  Death  set  some  things  in  a 
new  light.  His  belief  in  Roman  Catholicism  it  did 
not  shake,  but  it  filled  him  with  remorse  for  the 
cruel  measures  by  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
support  it.  He  forgave  his  enemies,  he  asked  that 
his  blood  might  not  be  revenged,  he  confessed  his 
infidelities  to  his  duchess,^  who  stood  beside  him  dis- 
solved in  tears,  and  he  earnestly  counselled  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici  to  make  peace  with  the  Huguenots, 


I  Laval,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  237,  238. 
-  Mlm.  de  ConiU,  toni.  i.,  p.  125. 
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saying  "  that  it  was  so  necessai-y,  that  whoever 
should  oppose  it  oiight  to  be  deemed  an  impious 
man,  and  an  enemy  to  the  king  and  the  kingdom."* 
The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  redeems  somewhat 
the  many  dark  passages  in  his  life,  and  the  sorrow 
into  which  he  was  melted  at  his  latter  end  mode- 
rates the  horror  we  feel  at  his  bigotiy  and  the  cruel 
excesses  into  which  it  hurried  him.  But  it  more 
concerns  us  to  note  that  he  died  at  the  moment 
when  he  had  attained  that  proud  summit  he  had 
long  striven  to  reach.  He  was  sole  Triumvir  :  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  army  :  all  the  powers  of 
government  were  gathered  into  his  single  hand  : 
Huguenotism  was  at  his  feet :  his  arm  was  raised 
to  crush  it,  when,  in  the  words  of  Pasquier,  his 
"  horn  was  lowered." 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  threw  the  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  Catherine  de  Medici.  It 
was  now  that  this  woman,  whom  death  seemed 
ever  to  serve,  reached  the  summit  of  her  wishes. 
Her  son,  Charles  IX.,  reigned,  but  the  mother 
governed.  In  presence  of  the  duke's  bier,  Cathei-ine 
was  not  indisposed  to  peace  with  the  Protestants, 
but  it  was  of  her  nature  to  work  crookedly  in  all 
that  she  imdertook.  She  had  the  Prince  of  Conde 
in  the  Louvre  'with  her,  and  she  set  herself  to 
weave  her  toils  around  him.  Taken  prisoner  on 
the  battle-field,  as  we  have  already  said,  "he 
was  breathing,"  says  Mezeray,  "  the  soft  au-  of 
the  court,"  and  the  Queen-mother  made  haste  to 
conclude  the  negotiations  for  peace  before  Coligny 
should  an-ive,  who  might  not  be  so  pliant  as  Conde. 
The  prince  had  a  conference  with  several  of  the 
Protestant  ministers,  who  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  no  peace  could  be  satisfactory  or 
honourable  unless  it  restored,  without  restriction 
or  modification,  the  Edict  of  January,  which  gave 
to  all  the  Reformed  in  France  the  liljerty  of  public 
worship.  The  Queen-mother  and  Conde,  how- 
ever, patched  up  a  Pacification  of  a  different  kind. 
They  agreed  on  a  treaty,  of  which  the  leading 
provisions  were  that  the  nobles  should  have 
liberty  to  celebi-ate  the  Reformed  woi-ship  in  their 
castles,  that  the  same  privilege  should  be  granted 
to  certain  of  the  gentry,  and  that  a  place  should 
lie  set  apart  in  certain  onli/  of  the  towiLS,  where 
the  Protestants  might  meet  for  wer.ship.  This  ar- 
rangement came  far  short  of  the  Edict  of  January, 
which  knew  no  restriction  of  cla.ss  or  place  in 
the  matter  of  worahip,  but  e.\t«nded  toleration  to 
all  the  subjects  of  the  realm.  This  new  treaty  did 
nothing  for  the  pastors  :  it  did  nothing  for  the 
gi-eat  body  of  the  people,  save  that  it  did  not  hinder 
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them  from  holding  opinions  in  then-  own  breasts, 
and  celebrating,  it  might  be,  theif  woi-ship  at  their 
own  firesides.  This  peace  was  signed  by  the  king 
at  Amboise  on  the  19th  Apiil,  1563;  it  was  pub- 
Ushed  before  the  camp  at  Orleans  on  the  22nd, 
amid  the  murmurs  of  the  soldiers,  wno  gave  vent  to 
their  displeasure  by  the  demolition  of  some  images 
which,  tUl  that  time,  had  been  permitted  to  repose 
quietly  in  their  niches.'  This  edict  was  tei-med 
the  "  Pacification  of  Amboise."  When  the  Admiral 
de  Coligny  was  told  of  it  he  said  indignantly,  '•  This 
stroke  of  the  pen  has  ruined  more  churches  than 
our  enemies  could  have  knocked  down  in  ten  year's.  "- 
Returning  by  forced  marches  to  Orleans  in  the  hope 
of  finding  better  temis,  Coligny  anived  just  the 
day  after  the  treaty  had  been  signed  and  sealed. 
Such  was  the  issue  of  the  fii-st  Huguenot  war. 


If  the  Protestants  had  won  no  victory  on  the  battle- 
field, their  cause  nevertheless  was  in  a  far  stronger 
position  now  than  when  the  campaign  opened 
The  Tiiumvii-s  were  gone ;  the  Roman  Catholic 
annies  were  without  a  leader,  and  the  national 
exchequer  was  empty ;  while,  on  the  other  side, 
at  the  head  of  the  Huguenot  host  was  now  the 
most  skilful  captain  of  liis  age.  If  the  Huguenot 
nobles  had  had  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to 
demand  full  toleration  of  theii'  woi-ship,  the  Grovem- 
ment  woidd  not  have  dai'ed  to  refuse  it,  seeing  they 
were  not  in  cii-cumstances  at  the  time  to  do  so; 
but  the  Protestants  were  not  ti-ue  to  themselves  at 
this  crisis,  and  so  the  hour  passed,  and  with  it  all 
the  golden  opportunities  it  had  brought.  New 
enemies  .stood  up,  and  new  tempests  darkened  the 
sky  of  France. 
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The  Pacification  of  Amboise  (1563)  closed  the  first 
Huguenot  war.  That  arrangement  was  satisfactory 
to  neither  party.  The  Protestants  it  did  not  con- 
tent ;  for  manifestly  it  was  not  an  advance  but  a 
retrogi-ession-  That  toleration  which  the  previous 
Edict  of  January  had  extended  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  the  Pacification  of  Amboise  restricted  to 
certain  bodies,  and  to  particidar  localities.  The 
Huguenots  could  not  underetand  the  principle  on 
which  such  an  aiTangemcnt  was  based.  If  literty 
of  worshij)  was  wrong,  they  reasoned,  why  permit 
it  in  any  part  of  France  ?  I)ut  if  right,  as  the  edict 
seemed  to  grant,  it  ought  to  be  declared  lawful, 
not  in  a  few  cities  only,  but  in  all  the  towns  of  the 
kingdom. 

Besides,  the  observance  of  tlie  Amboi.'^e  edict  was 
obviously  impnvcticable.  Were  nine-tenths  of  the 
Protestants  to  abstain  altogether  from  public 
worship  t  This  they  must  do  under  the  present 
law,  or  undertake  a  journey  of  fifty  or,  it  might  be, 
c,  hundred  miles  to  the  neai-est  jjrivileged  city.     A 
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law  that  makes  itself  ridiculous  courts  contempt, 
and  provokes  to  disobedience. 

Moreover,  the  Pacification  of  Amboise  was 
scarcely  more  to  the  taste  of  the  Romanists.  The 
concessions  it  made  to  the  Huguenots,  although 
miserable  in  the  extreme,  and  accompanied  by 
restrictions  that  made  them  a  mockery,  were  yet, 
in  the  opinion  of  zealous  Papists,  far  too  great  to  be 
made  to  men  to  whom  it  was  sinful  to  make  any 
concession  at  all.  On  both  sides,  therefore,  the 
measure  was  simply  unworkable  ;  perhaps  it  never 
was  intended  by  its  deWsei-s  to  be  an3-thing  else. 
In  places  where  they  were  numerous,  the  Pro- 
testants altogether  disregarded  it,  assembling  in 
thousands  and  worehipping  openly,  just  as  thou^ 
no  Pacification  existed.  And  the  Roman  Catholics 
on  their  part  lussailed  with  ^^olence  the  as.semblie(> 
of  the  Reformed,  even  in  those  places  which  had 
been  set  apart  by  law  for  the  celebration  of  tlieir 
woi-shii) ;  thus  neither  party  accepted  the  an-ange- 
iiient  as  a  final  one.  Both  felt  that  they  must  yet 
look  one  another  in  the  face  on  the  battle-field ; 
but  the   Roman  Catholics  were  not  ready  to  un- 
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sheathe  the  sword,  and  so  for  a  brief  space  there 
was  quiet — a  suspension  of  hostilities  if  not  peace. 

It  was  now  that  the  star  of  Catherine  de  Medici 
rose  80  triumphantly  into  the  ascendant.  Tlie 
clouds  wliich  had  obscured  its  lustre  hitherto  wore 
all  dispelled,  and  it  blazed  forth  in  baleful  splendour 
in  the  firmament  of  France.  It  was  thirty  years 
since  Catherine,  borne  over  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  gaily-decked  galleys  of  Pisa, 
entered  the  port  of  Marseilles,  amid  the  roar  of 
cannon  and  the  shouts  of  assembled  thousands,  to 
give  her  hand  in  marriage  to  the  second  son  of  the 
King  of  France.  She  was  then  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
radiant  as  the  country  from  which  she  came,  her 
eyes  all  fire,  her  face  all  smiles,  a  strange  witchery 
in  lier  every  look  and  movement ;  but  in  contrast 
with  these  fascinations  of  "[lerson  was  her  soul, 
which  was  encompassed  with  a  gloomy  superstition, 
that  might  more  fittingly  lie  styled  a  aiecromancy 
than  a  faith.  She  came  with  a  determined  pui'pose 
of  making  the  proud  realm  on  which  she  had  just 
stepped  bow  to  her  will,  and  minister  to  her 
})leasures,  although  it  should  be  by  sinking  it  into 
a  g\df  of  pollution  or  drowning  it  in  an  ocean 
of  blood.  Thirty  years  had  she  waited,  foreseeing 
the  goal  afir  ofl',  and  patiently  bending  to  obstacles 
she  had  not  the  power  summarily  to  annihUate. 

Death  had  been  the  steady  and  faithful  ally  of 
this  extraordinary  woman.  Often  had  he  visited 
the  Louvre  since  the  daughter  of  the  House  of 
Medici  came  to  live  under  its  roof;  and  each  visit 
had  advanced  the  Florentine  a  stage  on  her  way  to 
power.  First,  the  dcatli  of  the  Dauphin — who  left 
no  child — opened  herVay  to  the  throne.  Then  the 
death  of  her  father-Lii-law,  Francis  I.,  placed  her  on 
that  throne  by  the  side  of  Henry  II.  She  had  tlie 
cro>vn,  but  not  yet  the  kingdom  ;  for  Diana  of 
Poictiers,  as  the  mistress,  more  than  divided  the  in- 
fluence which  ought  to  have  been  Catheiine's  an 
the  wife.  The  death  of  her  husband  took  that 
humiliating  impediment  out  of  her  way.  But  Maiy 
Stuart,  the  niece  of  the  Guises,  and  the  wife  of 
the  now  reigning  monarch,  profited  by  the  im- 
becility through  wliich  Catlierine  had  hoped  to 
govern.  Death,  however,  removed  this  obstacle,  as 
ho  had  done  every  previous  one,  by  striking  down 
Francis  II.  only  seventeen  short  months  after 
he  had  ascended  the  throne.  Once  more  tliere 
stood  uj)  another  rival,  and  Catherine  liad  still 
to  wait.  Now  it  was  that  the  Triumvirate  ro.se 
and  gi'asped  with  ))owerful  hand  the  direction 
of  France.  Was  the  patience  of  the  ItalLan 
woman  to  be  always  baulked  ]  No  :  Death  came 
again  to  her  lielp.  The  fortune  of  battle  and  the 
pistol  of  the  assassin  rid  her  of  the  Tiiumvirate. 


The  Duke  of  Guise  was  dead  :  rival  to  her  power 
there  no  longer  existed.  The  way  so  long  baned 
wiis  open  now,  and  Catherine  boldly  placed  herself 
at  the  head  of  aflaii-s  ;  and  this  jjosition  she  con- 
tinued to  hold,  with  increasing  calamity  to  France 
and  deepening  infamy  to  herself,  till  almost  her  last 
hour.  This  long  delay,  although  it  appeared  to  be 
adverse,  was  in  reality  in  favour  of  the  Queen- 
mother.  If  it  gave  her  power  late,  it  gave  it  her 
all  the  more  securely.  When  her  hour  at  la.st 
came,  it  foiuid  her  in  the  full  maturity  of  her 
faculties.  She  had  had  time  to  study,  not  oidy 
individual  men,  but  all  the  parties  into  which 
France  was  divided.  She  had  a  perfect  comprehon- 
siou  of  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  nation. 
Consummate  misitress  of  an  art  not  difficult  of 
attainment  to  an  Italian — the  art  of  dissembling — 
vfiih  an  admirable  intellect  for  intrigue,  with  sense 
enough  not  to  scheme  too  finely,  and  with  a 
patience  long  trained  in  the  school  of  waiting,  and 
not  so  likely  to  huny  on  measures  till  they  were 
fully  lipened,  it  was  hardly  possible  but  that  the 
daughter  of  the  Medici  would  show  herself  equal 
to  any  emergency,  and  would  leave  behind  her  a 
monument  which  should  tell  the  France  of  after 
times  that  Catherine  de  Medici  had  once  governed  it. 
Standing  as  she  now  did  on  the  summit,  it  was 
natural  that  Catherine  should  look  aroiuid  her,  and 
warily  choose  the  part  she  was  to  play.  She  had 
outlived  all  her  rivals  at  court,  and  the  Huguenots 
were  now  the  only  party  she  had  to  fear.  Should 
she,  after  the  example  of  the  Guises,  continue  to 
})ursue  them  with  the  sword,  or  should  she  hold 
out  to  them  the  olive-branch  I  Catherine  felt 
that  she  never  could  be  one  with  the  Huguenots. 
That  would  imply  a  breach  with  all  the  traditions 
of  her  house,  and  a  change  in  the  whole  habits 
of  her  life,  which  was  not  to  be  thought  of  Nor 
could  she  peionit  France  to  embrace  the  Protestant 
creed,  for  the  country  would  thus  descend  in  the 
scale  of  nations,  and  would  embroil  itself  in  a  war 
with  Italy  and  Spain.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
there  were  several  serious  considerations  which  had 
to  be  looked  at.  'J'lie  Huguenots  were  a  jjoworful 
party  ;  tlieir  faith  was  spreading  in  France  ;  their 
counsels  were  guided  and  their  armies  were  led 
by  the  men  of  the  greatest  cliaracter  and  intellect 
in  the  nation.  Moreover,  they  had  friends  in 
Gci'numy  and  England,  who  were  not  likely  to  look 
([uietly  on  and  see  them  driven  to  the  wall.  To 
continue  the  war  seemed  veiy  unadvisable.  Cathe- 
rine had  no  general  able  to  cojic  with  Coligny,  and 
it  was  uncertain  on  which  side  victory  might  ulti- 
mately declare  itself.  The  Huguenot  aimy  was 
inferior  in  numbers  to  that  uf  the  Roman  Catholics, 
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but  it  siu-passed  it  in  bravery,  La  devotion,  and 
discipline ;  and  the  longer  the  conflict  lasted,  the 
more  numerous  the  soldiers  that  flocked  to  the 
Huguenot  standard. 

It  was  tolei-ably  clear  that  Catherine  must 
conciliate  the  Protestants,  yet  all  the  while  she 
must  labour  to  diminish  their  numbei's,  to  weaken 


the  time.  Private  murder  stalked  through  France ; 
and  short  as  the  period  was  since  the  Pacification 
had  been  signed,  not  fewer  than  three  thousand 
Huguenots  had  fallen  by  the  poignard  of  the  assassin. 
In  truth,  there  was  no  longer  in  Fnmce  only  one 
nation.  There  were  now  two  nations  on  its  soiL 
The  perfidy  and   wrong   which   had    marked   the 


CRARLE3  rx.     (From  the  Portrait  in  the  Jfu&'c  Boyalc  de  France,  in  the  Bibliothique  KatianaU.) 


their  influence,  and  curtail  their  privileges,  in  the 
liope  that  at  some  convenient  moment,  which  future 
years  might  bring,  she  might  be  able  to  fall  upon 
them  and  cut  them  off,  either  by  sudden  war  or  by 
secret  massacre.  Doubtless  what  she  now  sketched 
was  a  policy  of  a  general  kind  :  content  to  fix  its 
great  outlines,  and  leave  its  details  to  be  filled  in 
afterwards,  as  circumstances  might  arise  and  op- 
poi-tunity  offer.  Accordingly,  the  Huguenots  had 
gracious  looks  and  soft  words,  but  no  substantial 
bfnefitR,  from  ths  Queen-mother.  There  was  a 
truce  to  open  hostilities  ;  but  blood  was  flowing  all 


whole  policy  of  the  court  had  so  deeply  parted 
the  Huguenot  and  EomanLst,  that  not  the  hope 
only,  but  the  wish  for  conciliation  had  pivssed 
away.  The  part  Catherine  de  Medici  had  imjKraed 
upon  herself — of  standing  well  with  both,  and 
holding  the  poise  between  the  two,  yet  ever  making 
tlie  preponderance  of  encouragement  and  ftivour  to 
fall  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side — was  an  exti-eniely 
difficult  one  ;  but  her  Italian  nature  and  her  dis- 
cipline of  thirty  years  made  the  task,  which  to 
another  would  have  been  impossible,  to  her  com- 
paratively easy. 
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Her  first  care  was  to  mould  her  son,  Charles  IX., 
into  her  own  likeness,  and  fit  him  for  being  an 
instrument,  pliant  and  expert,  for  her  purposes. 
Intellectually  he  was  superior  to  his  brother 
Fmncis  II.,  who  dui-ing  his  short  reign  had  been 
treated  by  both  wife  and  mother  as  an  imbecile,  and 
when  dead  was  buried  like  a  paujier.  Charles  IX. 
is  said  to  have  discovered  something  of  the  literary 
taste   and   esthetic   appreciation  which   were   the 


Duke  of  Retz.  Of  this  man,  the  historian  Bi-an- 
tome  has  drawn  the  following  character :  — 
"  Cunning,  con-upt,  a  liar,  a  great  dissembler, 
swearing  and  denying  God  like  a  sergeant." 
Under  such  a  teacher,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
what  the  pupU  would  become  ;  by  no  chance  could 
he  contract  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  vii-tue  or 
honour.  What  a  spectacle  we  are  contemplating ! 
At  the  heatl  of  a  Erreat  nation  is  a  woman  without 


redeeming  features  in  the  character  of  his  grand- 
father Francis  I.  In  happier  circumstances  he 
might  have  become  a  patron  of  the  arts,  and  have 
found  scope  for  his  fitfiU  energy  in  the  hunting- 
field  ;  but  what  manly  grace  or  noble  quality 
could  flourish  in  an  air  so  fetid  as  that  of  the 
Lou\Te !  Tlie  atmosphere  in  which  he  grew  up 
■Was  foul  with  conniption,  impiety,  and  blood. 
To  fawn  on  those  he  moitally  disliked,  to  cover 
bitter  thoughts  with  sweet  smiles  and  to  caress 
till  ready  to  strike,  were  the  unmanly  and  un- 
kingly  virtues  in  which  Charles  was  trained.  His 
mother  sent  all  the  way  to  her  own  native  city  of 
Florence  for  a  man  to  suj^erintend  the  education 
of  the  piince — Albert  Gondi,  afterwards    created 
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moral  principle,  without  human  pity,  without 
shame  :  a  very  tigi-ess,  and  she  is  rearing  her  son 
as  the  tigress  reai-s  her  cubs.  Unhappy  France, 
what  a  dai-k  future  begins  to  project  its  shadow 
across  thee  ! 

In  the  summer  of  1565,  Catherine  and  her  son 
made  a  royal  progi-ess  through  France.  A  brOHant 
retinue,  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the 
great  oflicers  of  state,  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
court — the  dimness  of  their  virtues  concealed 
beneath  the  splendour  of  theii-  robes — followed  in 
the  train  of  the  Queen-mother  and  the  royal  scion. 
The  wondering  pro\-inces  sent  out  their  inhabitants 
in  thousands  to  gaze  on  the  splendid  cavalcade,  as 
it   swept   comet-like    past   them.      Tliis    progi'ess 
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enabled  Catherine  to  judge  for  herself  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  parties  in  her  dominions,  and 
to  shape  her  measiu-es  accordingly.  Onwai'd  she 
went  from  province  to  pro-vince,  and  from  city  to 
city,  scattering  around  her  prodigally,  yet  ju- 
diciously, smUes,  jjromises,  and  frowns ;  and  who 
knew  so  well  as  she  when  to  be  gi-acious,  and  when 
to  affect  a  stem  displeasure  ?  In  those  places  where 
the  Protestants  had  avenged  upon  the  stone  images 
the  outrages  which  the  Roman  Catholics  had  com- 
mitted upon  living  men,  Catheiine  took  cai-e  to 
intimate  emphatically  her  disapproval.  Her  piety 
was  hurt  at  the  sight  of  the  demoKtion  of  objects 
elevated  to  sacred  uses.  She  took  sjiecial  care  that 
her  son's  attention  should  be  dra^vn  to  those  afiect- 
iug  mementoes  of  Huguenot  iconoclast  zeal.  In 
some  parts  monasteries  demolished,  crosses  over- 
turned, images  mutilated,  offered  a  S2:)ectacle  exceed- 
ingly dejjressing  to  pious  souls,  and  over  which  the 
devout  and  tender-hearted  daughter  of  the  JNIedici 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  shedding  tears.  How 
detestable  the  nature  of  that  religion — so  was  the 
king  taught  to  view  the  matter — which  coidd  prompt 
to  acts  so  atrocious  and  impious  !  He  felt  that  liis 
kingdom  had  been  jsoUuted,  and  he  trembled — not 
■with  a  well-feigned  terror  like  his  mother,  but  a  real 
dread — lest  God,  who  had  been  affronted  by  these 
daring  acts  of  sacrilege,  shoidd  smite  France  with 
judgment ;  for  in  that  age  stone  statues  and  crosses, 
and  not  divine  precepts  or  moral  ^•il•tues,  were 
religion.  The  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of 
the  young  king,  especially  in  the  southern  provinces, 
where  it  seemed  as  if  this  impiety  had  reached  its 
climax  in  a  general  sack  of  holy  buildings  and 
sacred  fmiiitui-e,  was  never,  it  is  said,  forgotten  by 
him.  It  is  believed  to  have  inspired  his  policy  in 
after-years.' 

The  Queen-mother  had  another  object  in  view  in 
the  progress  she  was  now  making.  It  enabled  her, 
without  attracting  observation,  to  gather  the  senti- 
ments of  the  neighboui-ing  sovereigns  on  the  gi'eat 
question  of  the  age — namely,  Protestantism — and 
to  come  to  a  common  understanding  with  them 
respecting  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  its  sup- 
pression. The  kings  of  the  earth  were  "  plotting 
against  the  Lord  and  his  anointed,"  and  although 
■willingly  submitting  to  the  cords  with  which  the 
chief  i-uler  of  the  Seven-hilled  City  liad  bound 
them,  they  were  seeking  how  they  might  break  the 
bands  of  that  King  whom  God  hath  set  upon  the 
holy  liill  of  Zioii.  The  great  ones  of  the  earth  did 
not  understand  the  Reformation,  and  trembled 
before  it.      A  power  which  the  sword  could  slay 

>  Davila,  lib.  iii.,  p.  117. 


wotdd  have  caused  them  little  uneasiness ;  but  a 
power  which  had  been  smitten  with  the  sword, 
which  had  been  trodden  do^wn  by  armies,  which  had 
been  bm-ued  at  the  stake,  but  which  refused  to  die 
— a  power  which  the  oftener  it  was  defeated  the 
mightier  it  became,  which  started  up  anew  to  the 
confusion  of  its  enemies  from  what  appeared  to  be 
its  grave,  was  a  new  thing  in  the  earth.  There 
was  a  mystery  about  it  which  made  it  a  teiTor  to 
them.  They  knew  not  whence  it  came,  nor  where- 
tmto  it  might  grow,  nor  how  it  was  "  to  be  met." 
StUl  the  sword  was  the  only  weapon  they  knew  to 
wield,  and  this  caused  them  to  meet  often  together  to 
consult  and  plot.  The  Council  of  Trent,  which  had 
just  closed  its  sittings,  had  recommended — indeed 
enjoined — a  league  among  the  Roman  Catholic  sove- 
i-eigns  and  States  for  the  forcible  suppression  of  the 
Reformed  opinions ;  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain  took 
the  lead  in  this  matter,  as  became  his  position. 
His  morose  and  f;xnatical  genius  scai-cely  needed 
the  prompting  of  the  Council.  Cathei'ine  de  Medici 
was  now  on  her  way  to  meet  the  envoy  of  this 
man,  and  to  agree  on  a  policy  which  shoidd  bind 
together  in  a  common  action  the  two  cro'wiis  of 
Spain  and  France.  Her  steps  were  directed  to 
Bayonne,  the  south-western  extremity  of  her 
dominions ;  but  her  route  thither  was  cii'cuitous — 
being  so  on  purpose  that  she  might,  under  show  of 
mutual  congratulations,  collect  the  sentiments  of 
neighbouring  iiilei-s.  As  she  skii-ted  along  by  the 
Savoy  Alps,  she  had  an  inter™w  with  the  am- 
bassador of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  carried  back 
Catherine's  good  wishes,  and  other  things  besides, 
to  his  master.  At  Avignon,  the  capital  of  the 
Papacy  when  Rome  ■was  too  turbulent  to  affoi"d 
safe  residence  to  her  Popes,  Catherine  halted  to 
give  audience  to  the  Papal  legate.  She  tken  pushed 
forward  to  Bayonne,  where  she  was  to  meet  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  who,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  then 
mightiest  monarch  in  Christendom,  was  a  more 
important  personage  than  the  other  ambassadors 
to  whom  she  had  already  given  audience.  Thei-e  a 
final  decision  was  to  be  come  to. 

The  royal  calvacade  now  drew  nigh  that  quiet 
spot  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  where, 
amid  flourishing  plantations  and  shrubs  of  almost 
tropical  luxuriance,  and  lines  of  strong  forts,  nestles 
the  little  town  of  Bayonne — the  "good  bay" — a  name 
its  history  has  sadly  belied.  A  narrow  firth,  which 
tei-minates  in  a,  little  bay,  admits  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  pemiits 
the  Khips  of  friendly  Powei-s  to  lie  wider  the  shelter 
of  its  guns.  Tlie  azurc!  tops  of  the  Pyrenees  ap- 
]>oaring  in  tlic  south  notify  to  the  traveller  that 
he  has  almost  touched  the  frontier  of  Spain.    Here, 
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In  the  chateau  which  still  stands  crowning  the  height 
on  the  right  of  the  harbom-,  Catherine  de  Medici 
met  the  plenipotentiary  of  Philip  II.'  The  King 
of  Spain  did  not  come  in  person,  but  sent  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  this  same  Catherine  de 
Medici,  and  sistei-  of  Charies  IX.  Along  \vith  his 
queen  came  Philip's  general,  the  well-kno'svn  Duke 
of  Alva.  This  man  was  inspired  ■with  an  in.sane 
fuiy  against  Protestantism,  which,  meeting  a  fana- 
ticism equally  ferocious  on  the  part  of  his  master, 
was  a  link  between  the  two.  Alva  was  the  right 
hand  of  Philip ;  he  was  his  coimseOor  in  all  e\i.\ ; 
and  by  the  sword  of  Alva  it  was  that  Philip  shed 
those  oceans  of  blood  in  which  he  sought  to  drown 
Protestantism.  Here,  in  this  chateau,  the  dark 
sententious  Spaniard  met  the  crafty  and  eloquent 
Italian  woman.  Catheiine  made  a  covered  gallery 
be  cortstructed  in  it,  that  she  might  visit  the  duke 
whenever  it  suited  her  without  being  obser\'ed.- 
Their  meetings  were  mostly  nocturnal,  but  as  no  one 
was  admitted  to  them,  the  precise  schemes  discussed 
at  them,  and  the  plots  hatched,  must,  unless  the 
oaken  walls  shall  speak  out,  remain  secrets  till  the 
dread  Judgment-day,  save  in  so  far  as  they  may  be 
guessed  at  from  the  events  which  flowed  from  them, 
and  which  have  found  a  place  on  the  page  of  histoiy. 
It  is  certain  from  an  expression  of  Alva's,  caught  up 
by  the  young  son  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  the 
future  Henrj-IV. — whose  sprightline.ss  had  won  for 
him  a  large  place  in  Catherine's  affections,  and 
whom  she  at  times  permitted  to  go  with  her  to  ihe 
duke's  apartments,  thinking  the  matters  talked  of 
there  altogether  beyond  the  boy's  capacity — that 
massacre    was    mooted   at   these   interviews,    and 


'  This  chateau  has  a  special  and  dreadful  interest,  and 
as  the  Author  had  an  opportunity  on  his  way  to  Spain,  in 
1869,  to  examine  it,  he  may  here  be  permitted  to  sketch 
the  appearance  of  its  exterior.  It  is  situated  on  a  low 
mound  immediately  adjoining  the  city  ramparts,  hard  by 
the  little  harbour  on  which  it  loots  down.  The  basement 
storey  isloopholed  for  cannon  and  musketry,  and  the  upper 
part  is  simply  a  two-storey  house  in  the  style  of  the  French 
chateau  of  the  period,  with  two  rows  of  small  windows, 
with  their  white  jalousies,  and  a  roof  of  rusty  brown 
tiles.  The  front  is  ornamented  with  two  terminating 
round  towers :  the  whole  edifice  being  what  doubtless 
Holyrood  Palace,  Edinburgh,  was  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Mary  Stuart— that  is,  a  quadrangular  building  with  a 
castellated  front.  The  place  is  now  a  barrack,  but  the 
French  sentinel  at  the  gate  kindly  gives  permission  for 
the  visitor  to  inspect  the  interior.  It  is  a  small  paved 
court,  having  a  well  in  the  centre,  shaded  by  two  tall 
trees,  while  portions  of  the  wall  are  clothed  with  a  vine 
and  a  few  flowering  shrubs.  Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  old 
house,  neglected  now,  and  abandoned  to  the  occupancy 
of  soldiers,  but  which  in  its  time  has  received  many  a 
crowned  head,  and  whose  chief  claim  to  glory  or  infamy 
must  lie  in  this— that  it  is  linked  for  ever  with  one  of  tiie 
greatest  crimes  of  an  age  of  great  crimes. 

=  De  Thou,  livr.  37  (vol.  v.,  p.  35). 


was  relied  upon  as  one  of  the  main  methods  for 
cleansing  Christendom  from  the  heresy  of  Calvin. 
The  expression  has  been  recorded  by  all  historians 
■with  slight  verbal  differences,  but  substantial 
identity.  The  idea  was  embodied  by  the  duke  in  a 
vulgar  but  most  expressive  metaphor — namely, 
"The  head  of  one  salmon  is  worth  that  of  ten 
thousand  frogs."  This  expression,  occm-ring  as  it  did 
in  a  conversation  in  which  the  names  of  the  Protes- 
tant leaders  figured  prominently,  explained  its  mean- 
ing sufficiently  to  the  young  but  precocious  Hemy 
of  Navarre.  He  communicated  it  to  the  lord  who 
waited  upon  him.  This  nobleman  sent  it  in  cipher 
to  the  prince's  mother,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  by  her 
it  was  communicated  to  the  heads  of  Protestantism. 
All  the  Protestant  chiefs,  both  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, looked  upon  it  as  the  foreshado'^sing  of  some 
terrible  tragedy,  hatched  in  this  chateau,  between 
the  daughter  of  the  fanatical  House  of  Medici  and 
the  sanguinary  lieutenant  of  Philip  II.  Retained 
meanwhile  in  the  darkness  of  these  two  bosoms,  and 
it  might  be  of  one  or  two  others,  the  secret  wa,s  des- 
tined to  write  itself  one  day  on  the  face  of  Europe 
in  characters  of  blood  ;  whispered  in  the  deep  still- 
ness of  these  oaken  chambers,  it  was  soon  to  break 
in  a  thunder-crash  upon  the  world,  and  roll  its  dread 
reverberations  along  history's  page  till  the  end  of 
time.  This,  in  all  probability,  was  what  was  resolved 
upon  at  these  conferences  at  Bayonne.  The  con- 
spirators did  not  plan  a  particular  massacre,  to  come 
off  on  a  particular  day  of  a  particular  year ;  what 
they  agreed  upon  was  rather  a  policy  towards  the 
Protestants  of  treacheiy  and  murder,  which  how- 
ever, should  cii-cumstances  favour,  might  any  day 
explode  in  a  catasti-ophe  of  European  dimensions. 

"The  Queen  of  Spain,"  says  Davila,  narrating 
the  meeting  at  Bayonne,  "  being  come  to  this  place, 
accompanied  with  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Count 
de  Beneventa,  whilst  they  made  show  ^^■ith  triumphs, 
tournaments,  and  several  kinds  of  pastimes,  as  if 
they  had  in  eye  nothing  but  amusement  and  feasts 
ing,  there  was  held  a  secret  conference  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  mutual  understanding  between  the  two 
crowrus.  Their  common  interest  being  weighed  and 
considered,  they  agreed  in  this,  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient for  one  king  to  aid  and  assist  the  other 
in  pacifjang  their  States  and  purging  them  from 
divei-sity  of  religions.  But  they  were  not  of  the 
same  opinion  as  to  the  way  that  was  most  exi>e- 
ditious  and  secure  for  amving  at  this  end.  .  .  . 
The  duke  said  that  a  prince  could  not  do  a  thing 
more  tinworthy  or  prejudicial  to  himself  than  to 
j)ennit  liberty  of  conscience  to  liis  people,  bringing 
as  many  varieties  of  religion  into  a  State  as  there 
ai'e  fancies  in  the  minds  of  men ;   that  diversities  of 
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opinion  never  failed  to  put  subjects  in  arm-s,  and 
stir  up  gi-ievous  treacheries  and  rebellions ;  there- 
fore, he  concluded  that  they  ought  by  severe 
remedies,  no  matter  whether  by  fire  or  swoi-d,  to  cut 
away  the  roots  of  that  evil."  ' 

The  historian  says  that  the  Queen-mother  was  in- 
clined to  milder  measiu'es,  in  the  firet  place,  being 
indisposed  to  embrue  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
royal  family,  and  of  the  gi'eat  lords  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  she  would  reserve  this  as  the  last  resort. 
"  Both  parties,"  says  he,  "  aimed  at  the  destruction 
of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  establishment  of 
obedience.  Wherefore,  at  last  they  came  to  this 
conclusion,  that  the  one  king  should  aid  the  other 
either  covertly  or  openly,  as  might  be  thought 
most  conducive  to  the  execution  of  so  difficult  and 
so  weighty  an  enterpiise,  but  that  both  of  them 
should  be  free  to  work  by  such  means  and  counsels 
as  appeared  to  them  most  proper  and  seasonable."  - 


Tavannes,  whose  testimony  is  above  suspicion,  con- 
firms the  statement  of  Davila.  "  The  Kings  of 
France  and  Spain  at  Bayonne,"  says  he  in  his 
Atemoires,  "  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Huguenots  of  France  and  Spain."  ^  Maimbourg  re- 
iterates the  same  thing.  "  The  two  kings  came  to 
an  agreement,"  says  he,  "  to  extenninate  all  the 
Protestants  in  theii-  dominions."* 

The  massacre,  it  is  now  believed,  was  to  have 
been  executed  in  the  year  following  (1566)  at  the 
Assembly  of  Notables  at  Moulins.  But  meanwhile 
the  dark  secret  of  Bayonne  had  oozed  out  in  so 
many  quai-ters,  that  Conde  and  Coligny  could  not 
with  prudence  disregard  it,  and  though  they  came, 
with  their  confederates,  to  Moulins,  in  obedience 
to  the  royal  summons,  they  were  so  well  armed 
that  Catherine  de  Medici  durst  not  attempt  her 
grand  stroke. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


SECOND     AKD     THIRD     HUGUENOT     WARS. 

Peace  of  Longjumeau— Second  Huguenot  War— Its  One  Battle — A  Peace  which,  is  not  Peace — Third  Huguenot  War — 
Conspiracy— An  Incident— Protestant  Chiefs  at  La  EocheUe — Joined  by  <he  Queen  of  Xavarre  and  the  Prince  of 
Beam— Battle  of  Jamac— Death  of  the  Prince  of  Conde — Heroism  of  Jeanne  d'Albret — Disaster  at  Montcontour — 
A  Dark  Kight— Misfortunes  of  Coligny — His  Sublimity  of  Soxil. 


"We  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  condition  of  the 
Protestants  of  France.  The  Pacification  of  Amboise, 
imperfect  from  tlie  fii-st,  was  now  flagi-antly  ■violated. 
The  worshipping  assemblies  of  the  Protestants  were 
dispersed,  their  persons  murdered,  their  ministers 
banished  or  silenced ;  and  for  these  wrongs  they 
could  obtain  no  redress.  The  ixon  circle  was  con- 
tinually naiTowing  around  them.  Were  they  to  sit 
still  until  they  were  inextricably  enfolded  and 
crushed  ]  No ;  they  must  again  draw  the  sword. 
The  court  brought  matters  to  extremity  by  hiring 
6,000  Swiss  mercenaries.  On  hearing  of  tliis,  the 
Prince  de  Conde  held  a  consultation  with  the 
Huguenot  chiefs.  Opinions  were  divided  Coligny 
advised  a  little  longei-  delay.  "  I  see  jx'ifectly 
well,"  said  he,  "  how  we  nuiy  light  tiie  fire,  but  I 
do  not  see  the  water  to  put  it  out."  His  brother 
D'Andelot  counselled  instant  action.  "  If  you 
u-ait,"  he  e.xclainied,  "  till  you  are  driven  into 
banishment  in  foreign  countries,  bound  in  pri.sons, 
hunted   down  by  the  mob,  of  what  avail  will  our 


Davila,  lib.  iii.,  p.  145. 


»  Ibid.,  lib.  iii.,  p.  14C. 


patience  be  1  Those  who  have  brought  6,000  foreign 
soldiers  to  our  veiy  hearths  have  thereby  declared 
war  already."  Conde  and  Coligny  went  to  the 
Queen  to  entreat  that  justice  might  be  done  the  Re- 
formed. Catheiine  was  deaf  to  their  appeal.  They 
next — acting  on  a  precedent  set  them  by  the  Duke 
of  Guise  five  years  before — attempted  to  seize  the 
pereons  of  the  King  and  Queen-mothei*,  at  tlieir 
Castle  of  Monceaux,  in  Brie.  The  plot  being  dis- 
covered, the  court  saved  itself  by  a  hasty  flight. 
Tlie  Swi.ss  had  not  yet  anived,  and  Catherine, 
safe  again  in  Paris,  amused  the  Protestants  with 
negotiations.  "  The  free  exercise  of  their  i-eligion  " 
wiui  the  one  ever-reiterated  demand  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. At  hist  the  Swiss  arrived,  the  negotiations 
were  broken  off,  and  now  nothing  i-emained  but  an 
appeal  to  arms. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  civil  war,  wliicli 
we  shall  dispatch  in  a  few  sentences.  The  second 
Huguenot  war  was  a  campaign  of  but  one  battle, 

^  3Ifm.  de  Tavannes,  p.  282. 

■•  Maimbourg,  Hist,  tin  Calvinisme,  livr.  v.,  p.  35-t. 
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which  lasted  barely  an  hour.  This  affair,  styled  the 
Battle  of  St.  Denis,  was  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Palis,  and  the  field  was  left  in  possession  of  the 
Huguenots,'  who  offered  the  royalists  battle  on 
the  foUo->\-ing  day,  but  they  declined  it,  so  giving 
the  Protestants  the  right  of  claiming  the  ^'ictory. 
The  veteran  Montmorency,  who  had  held  the  high 
office  of  Constable  of  France  during  four  reigns, 
was  among  the  slaia.  The  Duke  of  Anjou,  the 
favourite  son  of  Catherine,  succeeded  him  as  gene- 
ralissimo of  the  French 
army,  and  thus  the 
cliief  authority  was 
still  more  completely 
centred  in  the  hands 
of  the  Queen-mother. 
The  winter  months 
passed  without  fighting. 
When  the  spring 
opened,  the  Protestant 
forces  were  so  greatly 
reinforced  by  auxiliaries 
from  GeiTuany,  that  the 
couit  judged  it  the 
wiser  part  to  come  to 
terms  with  them,  and 
on  March  20th,  1.568, 
the  short-Uved  Peace 
of  Longumeau  was 
signed.  "This  peace," 
says  Mezeray,  "  left  tlie 
Huguenots  at  the  mercy 
of  their  enemies,  with 
no  other  security  than 
the  word  of  an  Italian 
woman." - 

The  army  under  Condd 
melted  away,  and  then 
Catherine  forgot  lier 
promise.    All  the  wliilo 

tlie  peace  la.sted,  which  was  only  six  short  months, 
the  Protestants  had  to  endure  even  gi-eater  miseries 
than  if  they  had  been  in  the  field  with  arms  in 
their  hands.  Again  the  pulpits  thundered  against 
heresy,  again  the  passions  of  the  mob  broke  out, 
again  the  dagger  of  the  assa-ssin  was  set  to  work, 
and  the  blood  of  the  Huguenots  ceased  not  to  flow 
in  all  the  cities  and  pro%dnces  of  France.  It  is 
estimated  that  not  fewer  than  ten  thousand  persons 
perished  during  this  short  period.  The  court  did 
nothing  to  restrain,  but  much,  it  is  believed,  to  |in- 
stigate  to  these  murders.    One  gets  weary  of  writing 


'  Davila,  lib.  iv.,  p.  168. 
-  I6i(i., lib.  iv.,  pp. 173—175. 


Mezeray,  torn,  v.,  p.  104. 


so  monotonous  a  recital  of  outrage  and  massacre. 
This  bloodshed,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  not 
all  confined  to  one  side.  Some  two  himdred 
Roman  Catholics,  including  several  priests,  were 
massacred  by  the  Protestants.  This  is  to  be 
deplored,  but  it  need  surpiise  no  one.  Of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Huguenots  in'France,  all 
were  not  pious  men  ;  and  further,  while  these  two  ■ 
hundred  or  so  of  Romanists  were  murdered,  the 
Huguenots  were  perishing  in  tens  of  thousands  by 
evei-y  variety  of  ci-uel 
death,  and  of  shocking 
and  shameful  outrage. 
There  was  no  justice  in 
the  land.  The  crew  that 
occupied  the  Louvre, 
and  styled  themselves 
the  Government,  were 
there,  as  the  Thug  is  in 
his  den,  to  entrap  and 
dispatch  his  ^■ictim. 
There  were  men  in 
France  doubtless  who 
reasoned  that,  although 
the  laws  of  society  had 
fallen,  the  laws  of 
nature  were  stUl  in 
force. 

Mattel's  were  brought 
to  a  head  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  plot  which 
was  to  be  immediately 
executed.  At  a  council 
in  the  Louvre,  it  vras 
resolved  to  seize  the 
two  Protestant  chiefs— 
the  Prince  of  Conde 
and  Admiral  Coligny 
— and  put  them  out 
of  the  way,  by  con- 
signing the  first  to  a  dungeon  for  life,  and  send- 
ing the  second  to  the  scaflbld.  The  moment  they 
were  informed  of  the  plot,  the  prince  and  the 
admiral  fled  ■with  their  ■wives  and  cluldren  to  La 
Rochelle.  The  road  was  long  and  the  journey  toil- 
some. They  had  to  travei-se  three  hundred  mUes 
of  rough  country,  obstructed  by  rivers,  and  beset 
by  the  worse  dangei-s  of  numerous  foes.  An  inci- 
dent which  befel  them  by  the  way  touched  their 
lieai-ts  deeply,  as  sho\\'ing  the  hand  of  God.  Before 
thom  wa.s  the  Loire — a  broad  and  rapid  river. 
The  bridges  were  watched.  How  were  they  to 
cross  ?  A  friendly  guide,  to  whom  tlie  by-paths 
and  fords  were  kno\vn,  conducted  them  to  the 
river's  banks  opposite  Sancerre,  and  at  that  point 
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the  company,  amounting  to  nearly  two  hundred 
persons,  crossed  without  inconvenience  or  risk. 
They  all  went  over  singing  the  psalm,  When  Israel 
went  Old  of  Egijpt.  Two  hoiu-s  after,  the  heavens 
blackened,  and  the  rain  falling  in  torrents,  the 
waters  of  the  Lou-e,  which  a  little  before  had  risen 
only  to  their  hoi-ses'  knees,  were  now  swollen,  and 
had  become  impassable.  In  a  little  while  they  saw 
their  pui'suers  arrive  on  the  further  side  of  the 
river ;  but  their  progress  was  stayed  by  the  deep 
and  angry  flood,  to  which  they  dared  not  commit 
themselves.  "  Escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snaie  of 
the  fowlers,"  the  company  of  Coligny  exchanged 
looks  of  silent  gratitude  with  one  another.'  What 
remained  of  their  way  was  gone  with  lighter  heart 
and  nimbler  foot ;  they  felt,  although  they  could 
not  see,  the  Almighty  escort  that  covered  them ; 
and  so,  journeying  on,  they  came  at  last  safely  to 
La  Rochelle. 

La  Rochelle  was  at  this  period  a  great  mart 
of  trade.  Its  inliabitants  shared  the  independence 
of  sentiment  which  commerce  commonly  brings  in 
its  train.  Having  early  embraced  the  Reformation, 
the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants  wei-e  by  this  time 
Protestants.  An  impression  wa.s  abroad  that 
anotlier  gi'eat  crisis  impended ;  and  under  this 
belief,  too  well  founded,  all  the  chiefs  and  captains 
of  the  army  were  repairing  -n-ith  tlieir  followei-s  to 
this  stronghold  of  Huguenotism.  We  have  seen 
Conde  and  Coligny  arrive  here ;  and  soon  there- 
after came  another  illustrious  visitor — Jeanne 
dAlbret.  Tlie  Queen  of  Navan-e  did  not  come 
alone  ;  she  brought  with  her,  her  son  Henry,  Prince 
of  Beam,  whose  heroic  character  was  just  then 
beginning  to  open,  and  whom  his  mother,  in  that 
dai-k  hour,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Pro- 
testant cause.  This  arrival  awakened  tlie  utmost 
enthusiasm  in  La  Rochelle  among  both  citizens  and 
soldiers.  Conde  laid  his  command  of  the  Huguenot 
army  at  the  feet  of  the  young  Prince  of  Beam — 
magnanimously  performing  an  act  which  the  con- 
ventional notions  of  the  age  exacted  of  him,  for 
Heni-y  was  neai-er  the  throne  tlian  himself.  The 
magnanimity  of  Cond6  evoked  an  equal  magna- 
nimity. "No,"  said  Jeanne  d'Albret ;  "I  and  my 
son  are  here  to  promote  the  success  of  this  great 
enterprise,  or  to  share  its  disaster.  We  will  joy- 
fully unite  beneath  tlie  standard  of  Conde.  Tlie 
cause  of  God  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  son." 

At  this  juncture  the  Queen-mother  pulilished  an 
edict,  revoking  the  Edict  of  January,  forbidding,  on 
pain  of  death,  the  i>rofession  of  Protestantism,  and 


commanding  all  ministers  to  depart  the  kingdom 
within  a  fortnight."  If  anything  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  justification  of  the  Protestants,  in  this 
then-  thii'd  war,  it  was  now  supplied.  During  the 
winter  of  1569,  the  two  armies  were  frequently  in 
presence  of  one  another ;  but  as  often  as  they 
essayed  to  join  battle,  storms  of  unprecedented 
violence  broke  out,  and  the  assailants  had  to  bow 
to  the  superior  force  of  the  elements.  At  last,  on 
the  15th  March,  they  met  on  the  field  of  Jamac. 
The  day  was  a  disastrous  one  for  the  Protestants. 
Taken  at  imawares,  the  Huguenot  regiments 
arrived  one  after  the  other  on  the  field,  and  were 
butchered  in  detail,  the  enemy  assailing  in  over- 
whelming numbers.  The  Prince  of  Conde,  after 
performing  prodigies  of  valour,  wounded,  unhorsed, 
and  fighting  desperately  on  his  knees,  was  slain.' 
Coligny,  judging  it  hopeless  to  prolong  the  carnage, 
retired  -with  his  soldiers  from  the  field ;  and  the 
resvdt  of  the  day  as  much  elated  the  court  and  the 
Roman  Catholics,  as  it  engendered  despondency  and 
despair  in  the  hearts  of  the  Protestants. 

While  the  Huguenot  army  was  in  this  mood — 
beaten  by  their  advei-saries,  and  in  danger  of  being 
worse  beaten  by  then-  fears — the  Queen  of  Navan-e 
suddenly  appeared  amongst  them.  Attended  by 
Coligny,  she  rode  along  their  ranks,  holding  in  one 
hand  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Beam,  and  in  the  other 
her  nephew,  Henry,  son  of  the  fallen  Cond6. 
"  Children  of  God  and  of  France,"  said  she,  ad- 
dressing the  soldiei's,  "  Conde  is  dead ;  but  is  all 
therefore  lost?  No;  the  God  who  gave  him 
courage  and  strength  to  fight  for  this  cause,  has 
raised  up  others  worthy  to  succeed  him.  To  those 
brave  warriors  I  add  my  son.  Make  proof  of  his 
valour.  Soldiere  !  I  offer  you  everything  I  have 
to  give — my  dominions,  my  treasures,  my  life,  and 
what  is  dearer  to  me  than  all,  my  children.  I  swear 
to  defend  to  my  last  sigh  the  holy  cause  that  now 
unites  us  !"  With  these  heroic  words  she  breathed 
her  own  spirit  into  the  soldiers.  They  looked  up ; 
they  stood  erect ;  the  fire  returned  to  their  eyes. 
Henry  of  Navarre  was  ])roclaimed  general  of  the 
army,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  soldiere ;  and 
Coligny  and  the  other  chiefs  were  (he  fii-st  to  swear 
fidelity  to  the  hero,  to  whom  the  whole  realm  waa 
one  day  to  vow  allegiance. 

Thus  the  disaster  of  Jamac  waa  so  far  repaired ; 
I)ut  a  yet  deeper  reverse  awaited  the  Huguenot 
anns.  The  summer  which  ojjcned  so  ominously 
jmssed  without  any  affair  of  consequence  till  the 
3rd  of  October,  and  then  came  tfte  fatal  battle  of 
Montcontour.     It  was  an  inconvenient  moment  for 


'   Vie  de  Coligny,  p.  3-tG.   Davila,  lib.  iv.,  V'  193.   Guizot, 
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Coliguy  to  figlit,  for  liis  German  auxiliaries  had  just 
mutinied  ;  but  no  alternative  was  left  liim.  The 
Huguenots  rushed  ^vith  fury  into  action ;  but  their 
ranks  were  broken  by  the  tirm  phalanxes  on  which 
they  threw  themselves,  and  before  they  could  rally, 
a  tremendous  slaughter  had  begun,  which  caiised 
something  like  a  panic  amongst  them.  CoUgny 
was  wounded  at  the  very  commencement ;  liis 
lower  jaw  was  broken,  and  the  blood,  oozing  fi'om 
the  wound  and  trickling  do^vn  his  thi-oat,  all  but 
choked  him.  Being  unable  to  give  the  word  of 
command,  he  was  carried  out  of  the  battle.  A 
Klioi-t  hour  only  did  the  fight  rage ;  but  what 
ilisa.sters  were  crowded  into  that  space  of  time ! 
Of  the  2-5,000  men  whom  Coligny  had  led  into 
action,  only  8,000  stood  around  their  standards 
when  it  was  ended.  Ammunition,  cannon,  baggage, 
and  numerous  colours  were  lost.  Again  the  dark 
night  was  closing  in  around  French  Protestantism. 
As  Coligny  was  being  carried  out  of  the  field, 
another  litter  in  which  lay  a  wounded  soldier  passed 
him  by.  The  occupant  of  that  other  litter  was 
Lestrange,  an  old  gentleman,  and  one  of  the 
admiral's  chief  counsellors.  Lestrange,  happening 
to  draw  aside  the  curtaitis  and  look  out,  recognised 
his  general.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  brushing  away  a  tear 
that  cUnimed  his  eye — "Yes,  God  is  very  sweet." 
This  was  all  he  spoke.  It  was  as  if  a  Divine  hand 
had  dropped  a  cordial  into  the  sovil  of  Coligny. 
Speaking  afterwards  to  his  friends  of  the  incident, 
he  said  that  these  words  were  as  balm  to  his  spirit, 
then  more  bruised  than  his  body.  There  is  here  a 
lesson  for  us — nay,  many  lessons,  though  we  can 
particularise  only  one.  We  are  apt  to  suppose  that 
those  exemplify  the  highest  style  of  piety,  and  enjoy 
most  of  the  Spiiit's  presence,  who  are  oftenest  in 
the  closet  engaged  in  acts  of  devotion,  and  that 
controversy  and  fighting  belong  to  a  lower  type  of 
Christianity.  There  ai-e  exceptions,  of  course ;  but 
the  rule,  we  believe,  is  the  opposite.  We  must 
distinguish  between  a  contentious  lot  and  a  con- 
tentious spirit ;  the  former  has  been  assigned  to 
some  of  the  most  loving  natures,  and  the  most 
.spiritual  of  men.  That  is  the  healthiest  piety  that 
best  endures  the  wear  and  tear  of  hard  work,  just 
as  those  are  the  healthiest  plants  which,  in  no 
danger  of  pining  away  without  the  shelter  of 
a  hot-house,  flourish  in  the  outer  air,  and  gi'ow 
tall,  and  strong,  and  beautiful  amid  the  rains  and 


tempests  of  the  open  firmament.  So  now  :  breaking 
through  the  clouds  and  dust  of  the  battle-field,  a 
ray  from  heaven  shot  into  the  soul  of  Coligny. 

The  admiral  had  now  touched  the  lowest  point 
of  his  misfortunes.  We  have  seen  him  borne  out 
of  the  battle,  vanquished  and  wounded  almost  to 
death.  His  anny  lay  stretched  on  the  field.  He 
few  who  had  escaped  the  fate  of  their  comrades 
were  dispuited  and  mutinous.  Death  had  nan-owed 
the  circle  of  his  friends,  and  of  those  who  i-e- 
mained,  some  forsook  him,  and  othei-s  even  blamed 
him.  To  crown  these  multiplied  calamities,  Cathe- 
line  de  Medici  came  foi-vvard  to  deal  him  the 
coup  de  grdce.  At  her  dii-ection  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  proclaimed  him  an  outlaw,  and  set  a  price  of 
30,000  cro\\Tis  upon  his  head.  His  estates  were 
confiscated,  his  Castle  of  ChatUlon  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  and  he  was  driven  forth  homeless  and 
friendless.  Wei-e  his  miseries  now  complete  ?  Xot 
yet.  Pius  V.  cursed  him  as  "  an  infamous,  exe- 
crable man,  if  indeed  he  deserved  the  name  of 
man."  It  w;is  now  that  Coligny  appeai-ed  gi-eatest. 
Furious  tempests  assailed  him  from  all  quarters  at 
once,  but  he  did  not  bow  to  their  ■s'iolence.  In  the 
presence  of  defeat,  desei-tion,  outlawTy,  and  the 
bitter  taunts  and  cui-ses  of  Ids  enemies,  his  mag- 
nanimity remained  imsubdued,  and  his  confidence 
in  God  unshaken.  A  glorious  triumph  yet  awaited 
the  cause  that  was  now  so  low.  Perish  it  could 
not,  and  with  it  he  knew  would  re\'ive  liis  now  sore- 
tarnished  name  and  ftime. 

He  jstood  upon  a  rock,  and  the  serenity  of  soul 
which  he  enjoyed,  while'these  tempests  were  raging 
at  his  feet,  is  finely  shown  in  the  lettere  which  at 
that  time  he  addressed  to  his  children — for  his  wife, 
the  heroic  Charlotte  Laval,  was  dead  two  yeai-s, 
and  saw  not -the  evil  that  came  upon  her  house. 
"  We  must  follow  Jesus  Cluist,"  wrote  Coligny 
(October  16th,  1.569),  "our  Captain,  who  has 
marched  before  us.  Men  have  stripped  us  of  all 
they  could ;  ;\nd  if  this  is  still  the  -n-ill  of  God,  we 
shall  be  happy,  and  our  condition  good,  seeing  this 
loss  has  not  happened  through  any  injury  we  have 
done  to  those  who  have  inflicted  it,  but  solely 
through  the  hatred  they  bear  toward  me,  becaiuse 
it  has  pleased  God  to  make  use  of  me  to  aid  his 
Church.  For  the  present,  it  suffices  that  I  ad- 
monish and  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  to 
persevere  coui-ageously  in  the  study  of  Wrtue." 
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We  left  Protestantism  iii  France,  and  its  gi-eatest 
champion,  Admii-al  de  Coligny,  reeling  mider  what 
seemed  to  be  a  mortal  blow.  The  Prince  of  Conde 
wa-s  dead ;  the  battle  of  Montcontonr  had  been 
lost ;  the  army  mostly  lay  rotting  on  the  field  ;  and 
a  mere  handful  of  soldiers  only  remained  around 
the  standard  of  theii-  chief.  Many  who  had  be- 
friended the  cause  till  now  abandoned  it  in  despair, 
and  such  as  still  remained  faithful  were  greatly 
disheartened,  and  counselled  submission.  Catherine 
de  Medici,  as  we  have  seen,  thinking  that  now  was 
the  hour  of  opportunity,  hastened  to  deal  what 
she  did  not  doubt  would  be  the  finishing  blow  to 
the  Prote.stant  cause,  and  to  the  man  who  was  pre- 
eminently its  chief.  It  was  now,  in  the  midst  of 
these  misfortunes,  that  Coligny  towered  up,  and 
reached  the  full  stature  of  his  moral  gi-eatness ;  and 
with  him,  idsing  from  its  ashes,  soared  up  anew 
the  Protestant  cause. 

Success  in  the  eye  of  the  world  is  one  thing; 
success  in  the  eye  of  God  is  another  and  a  different 
thing.  When  men  are  winning  battles,  and  every 
day  adding  to  the  number  of  their  fi-iends,  and  the 
greatness  of  their-  honoui-s — "  These  men,"  says  the 
world,  "  are  marching  on  to  victoi-y."  But  when  to  a 
cause  or  to  a  party  there  comes  defeat  after  defeat, 
wlieu  friends  forsake,  and  calamities  thicken,  the 
world  sees  nothing  but  disaster,  and  prognosticates 
only  ruin.  Yet  these  things  may  be  but  the 
necessary  steps  to  success. 

Chastened  by  these  sore  dispensations,  they  who 
are  engaged  in  the  work  of  God  are  comiielled  to 
turn  from  man,  and  to  fortify  themselves  by  a  yet 
more  entii-e  and  exclusive  reliance  on  the  Almighty. 
Tliey  cleanse  themselves  from  the  vitiating  stains 
of  flattei-y  and  human  praise ;  they  purge  out 
till!  remaining  leaven  of  selfisliuess ;  God's  Spirit 
descends  in  richer  influences  upon  them ;  the 
cabn  of  a  celestial  power  fills  their  souls;  they 
find  that  they  have  been  civst  down  in  order  that 
tliey  may  be  lifted  ui»,  and  that,  instead  of  ruin, 
wliich  the  world's  wise  men  and  their  own  fears 
liud  foretold,  they  are  now  nearing  the  goal,  and 
that  it  is  triumph  that  awaits  them.     So  was  it 


with  Protestantism  in  France  at  this  hour.  The 
disaster  which  had  overtaken  it,  and  in  which  its 
enemies  saw  only  ruin,  was  but  the  prelude  to  its 
vindicating  for  itself  a  higher  position  than  it  had 
ever  before  attained  in  that  nation. 

The  heads  of  the  Protestant  cause  and  the  caj> 
tains  of  the  army  gathered  round  Admiral  de 
Coligny,  after  the  battle,  but  with  looks  so  crest- 
fallen, and  speaking  in  tones  so  desponding,  that  it 
was  plain  they  luul  given  up  all  as  lost.  Not  so 
Coligny.  The  last  to  tmsheathe  the  sword,  he 
would  be  the  last  to  return  it  to  its  scabbard,  nor 
would  he  abandon  the  enterjjrise  so  long  as  a  single 
friend  was  by  his  side. 

"  No,"  said  Coligny,  in  answer  to  tlie  despond- 
ing utterances  of  the  men  aroimd  him,  "  all  is  not 
lost ;  nothing  is  lost ;  we  have  lost  a  battle,  it  is 
time ;  but  the  burial  trenches  of  Montcontour  do 
not  contain  all  the  Huguenots ;  the  Protestants  of 
France  have  not  been  conquered ;  those  pro\-inces 
of  the  kingdom  in  which  Protestantism  has  taken 
the  deepest  root,  and  which  have  but  slightly  felt 
the  recent  reverses,  will  give  us  another  army." 
The  Protestants  of  Gennany  and  England,  he 
reminded  them,  were  their  friends,  and  would  send 
them  succoui-s ;  they  must  not  confine  their  eye  to 
one  point,  nor  permit  their  imagination  to  dwell 
on  one  defeat ;  they  must  embrace  in  theii'  survey 
the  whole  field ;  they  must  not  count  the  soldiers 
of  Protestantism,  they  must  weigh  its  moral  and 
spiritual  forces,  and,  when  they  had  done  so,  they 
would  see  tliat  there  was  no  cause  to  despair  of  its 
triumph.  By  these  magnanimous  words  Coligny 
raised  the  spirit  of  his  friends,  and  they  resolved  to 
continue  the  struggle.' 

The  result  jvistified  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the 
courage  of  the  admiral.  He  made  his  appeal  to 
the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire,  where  the  ifriends 
of  Protestantism  wei-e  the  most  numerous.  Kind- 
ling into  enthusiivsm  at  his  call,  there  flocked  to  his 
standard  from  the  mountains  of  Beam,  from  the 
cities  of  Dauphine,  and  the  region  of  the  Cevennes, 

'  Davila,  lib.  v.,  pp.  243,  2«. 
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Tonng  and  stalwart  warriors,  vrha  promised  to  defend 
their  fciith  and  liberties  till  death.^  "WTien  the  spring 
opened  the  brave  patriot-<luef  had  another  iumy, 
more  numerous  and  better  disciplined  than  the  one 
he  had  lost,  ready  to  take  the  field  and  strike 
another  blow.  The  fatal  fields  of  Jamac  and 
Montcontonr  were  not  to  be  the  grave  of  French 
Hnguenodsm. 

When  the  winter  bad  passed,  and  afiter  some 
encounters  with  the  enemy,  which  tested  the  spirit 
of  his  army,  Coligny  judged  it  best  to  march  dirwt 
on  Paris,  and  make  terms  under  the  walls  of  the 
capital  The  bold  project  was  put  in  instant  exe- 
cution. The  tidings  that  Coligny  was  approaching 
struck  the  Government  with  constemation.  The 
court)  surrendering  itself  to  the  pleasant  dream  that 
Protestantbm  lay  buried  in  the  gory  mounds  of  its 
iwent  battle-fields,  had  given  itself  up  to  those 
pleasures  -which  ruin,  body  and  soul,  those  who 
indulge  in  them.  The  court  was  at  its  wits'  end. 
Not  only  -was  the  redoubtable  Huguenot  chief 
again  in  the  field,  he  was  on  his  road  to  Paris, 
to  demand  a  reckoning  for  so  many  Pacifications 
broken,  and  so  much  blood  spilt.  The  measure 
which  the  court  adopted  to  ■ward  off  the  impend- 
ing danger  was  a  weak  one.  They  sent  the  Ihike 
erf  Anjoa — the  third  son  of  Catherine  de  Medici, 
the  same  who  afterwards  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  title  of  Henry  1 1 1- — with  an  army  of 
gallants,  to  stop  Coligny "s  march.  The  stem  &ces 
and  heavy  blows  of  the  mountain  Huguenots 
drove  back  the  emasculated  recruits  of  Anjou. 
Coligny  continued  his  advance.  A  few  days  more 
and  Paris,  surrounded  by  his  Huguenots,  would  be 
enduring  sii^.  A  council  of  war  was  immediately 
held,  attended  by  the  King,  the  Queen-mother, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou.  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lomdne. 
It  was  resolved,  says  Davila.  to  ha\-e  recourse  to 
the  old  shift,  that  namely  of  offering  peace  to  the 
Huguenots. 

The  peace  was  granted.  Davila  teUs  as — and  he 
well  knew  the  secrets  of  the  court- — in  the  hope 
"that  the  foreign  tjioojK  would  be  sent  out  of 
France,  and  that  artifice  and  opportunity  would 
enable  them  to  take  off  the  heads  of  the  Protestant 
faction,  when  the  common  people  would  yield,  and 
letom  to  their  obedience."*  This  ending  of  the 
matter,  by  ••  artifice  and  opportunity,"  tbe  Iiistorian 
goes  on  to  remark,  had  been  long  kept  in  liew. 
Oitherine  de  Medici  now  came  to  terms  with 
Coligny,  the  man  whom  a  little  time  ago  she  had 
proclaimed   an   outlaw,   setting  a   price  upon  his 


'  Folioe,  vol.  i.,  p.  193. 
*  Davila,  Ub.  v..  f>.  233. 


head ;  and  on  the  Sth  of  Aiigust,  1570,  the  Peace 
of  St.  Germain-en-Laye  was  signed. 

The  terms  of  that  treaty  were  unexpectedly 
favourable.  Its  general  basis  was  an  amnesty  for 
all  past  offences ;  the  right  of  the  Huguenots  to 
reside  in  any  pan  of  France  without  being  called 
in  question  for  their  religious  opinions  :  liberty  oi 
worship  in  the  suburbs  of  two  towns  in  each 
province ,:  admissibility  of  the  Protestants  to  most 
of  the  ofiices  of  state,  and  the  restoration  of  all 
confiscated  property.  As  a  guarantee  for  the  feith- 
fiil  execution  of  the  treaty,  four  cities  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Protestants — La  Rochelle, 
La  Charite,  Cognac,  and  Montauban.  The  torn 
country  had  now  a  little  rest :  sweet  it  was  for  the 
Huguenots  to  exchange  camps  and  battle-fields  for 
their  peaceful  homes.  There  was  one  drawback, 
however,  the  remembrance  of  the  many  Pacifications 
that  had  been  made  only  to  be  broken.  This  was 
the  third  in  the  space  of  seven  years.  Meanwhile 
the  datighter  of  the  Medici  held  out  the  olive-branch : 
but  so  little  was  she  trusted  that  none  of  the 
Huguenot  chiefs  presented  themselves  at  court,  nor 
did  they  even  deem  themselves  secure  in  their  own 
castles  ;  they  retired  in  a  body  within  the  stran^y 
fortified  city  of  La  Eochelle. 

Davila  admits  that  the  Protestants  had  but  too 
good  grounds  for  harbouring  these  suspicions.  The 
peace  was  the  gift  of  the  Trojans  :  and  from  this 
time  the  shadow  of  St.  Biirtholomew  begins  to 
darken  tlie  historiiin's  page.  "  The  peace  having  been 
concluded  and  established."  says  he,  "  the  stratagem 
formed  in  the  minds  of  the  king  and  queen  for 
bringing  the  principal  Huguenots  into  the  net 
began  now  to  be  carried  out,  and  they  sou^t  to 
compass  by  policy  that  whicli  had  so  often  been 
attempted  -by  war,  but  which  had  been  always 
found  fhiitless  and  dangerous.'"'  I>a^■ila  favours 
us  with  a  glimpse  of  that  policy,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  gain  what  force  had  not  effected. 
The  kine  *■  being  now  come  to  the  age  of  two-and- 
twenty,  of  a  resolute  nature,  a  spirit  full  of  re- 
sentment, and  above  all,  an  absolute  dissembler," 
scrupulously  observed  the  treaty,  and  punished  the 
Roman  Catholic  mobs  for  their  infractions  of  it  in 
■»-arious  places,  and  strove  by  '•  other  artifices  to  lull 
to  sleep  the  suspicions  of  Coligny  and  his  friends, 
to  gain  their  entire  confidence,  and  so  draw  them  to 
court"  Maimbourgs  testimony,  which  on  this  head 
may  be  entirely  trusted,  is  to  the  same  effect  '•  But 
not  to  dissemble,"  says  he,  '"  as  the  queen  did  in 


'  "  CominciaroDO  ad  ad<^>orarsi  le  machine  destinat< 
nell"  aaimo  del  B*,  e  della  Reina  oondorre  nella  r*te  i 
prindpali  Ceonotti.*    (DaviU,  lib.  v.,  p.  854.) 
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this  treaty,  there  is  eveiy  appeai-ance  that  a  peace 
of  this  kiucl  was  not  made  in  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  tliis  princess,  who  had  her  concealed  design, 
aiiil  who  granted  such  things  to  the  Huguenots 
only  to  disarm  them,  and  afterwards  to  sui-piose 
those  upon  whom  she  wished  to  be  revenged,  and 
especially  the  admii-al,  at  the  fii-st  favoiu'able 
opiwrtimity  she  should  have  for  it."' 

When  from  the  stormy  ei-a  at  which  we  are  now 
anived — the  eighth  year  of  the  civil  wars — we  look 
back  to  the  calm  day-break  under  Lefe^Te,  we  are 
touched  with  a  tender  sorrow,  and  recall,  with  the 
din  of  battle  in  our  ears,  tlie  psalms  that  the 
reape»"s,  as  they  rested  at  mid-day,  were  wont  to 
sing  on  the  harvest-fields  of  Meaux.  The  light 
of  that  day-break  continued  to  wax  till  the  morn- 
ing had  passed  into  almost  noon-day.  But  ■with 
the  war  came  an  aiTest  of  this  most  auspicious  pro- 
gi'ess.  Piety  decayed  on  the  battle-field,  and 
the  evangelisation  began  to  retrogi'ade.  "  Before 
the  wai-s,"  says  Felice,  "  proselrtism  was  conducted 
on  a  large  scale,  and  embraced  whole  cities  and 
pi  Q-v-inces ;  peace  and  freedom  allowed  of  this ; 
afterwards  proselytes  were  few  in  number,  and 
obtained  with  difliculty.  How  many  corpses  were 
there  heaped  up  as  barriei's  between  the  two  com- 
munions ;  how  many  bitter  enmities,  and  cruel 
remembninces,  watched  around  the  two  camps  to 
forbid  approach."-  Still,  if  the  root  of  that  once 
noble  \'ine  which  stretched  its  branches  on  the  one 
side  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
English  sea,  is  still  in  the  soil  of  Fi-ance,  we  owe  it 
to  the  heroes  of  the  Huguenot  ware.  Different 
circumstances  demand  the  display  of  diflerent  graces. 
Psiilms  and  hymns  became  the  firet  Protestants  of 
France.  Strong  cries  to  God,  trust  in  his  arm,  and 
strivings  unto  blood  formed  the  worehip  of  the 
Huguenots.  They  were  martyre,  though  they  died 
in  amiour.  The  fonaer  is  the  lovelier  picture,  the 
latter  is  the  grander.  In  truth,  times  like  those  in 
>\hich  Coligny  lived,  act  on  the  spiritual  constitu- 
tion much  as  a  stem  cUmate  acts  on  the  physical. 
Tlie  sickly  are  dwarfed  by  it,  the  robust  are 
nourished  into  yet  greater  robu-stness.  The  oak, 
tliat  battles  ■w'ith  the  winds,  shows  its  boughs  sorely 
gnarled,  and  its  trank  sheathed  in  a  bark  of  ii-on, 
but  within  there  flows  a  current  of  living  sap, 
which  enables  it  to  live  and  ripen  its  acorns  through 
a  thousand  years.  And  so  of  the  Christian  who  is 
exposed  to  such  tempests  as  those  amid  which 
Coligny  moved ;   what  his  piety  loses  in  point  of 


'  Maimbonrg,  BUt.  du  Calvinitme,  lib.  vi.,  p.  453. 

■  Felice,  vol.  i.,  pp.  195,  196. 


external  grace,  it  acquii-es  in  respect  of  an  internal 
strength,  which  is  put  forth  in  acts  of  faith  in 
God,  and  in  deeds  of  sacrifice  and  ser\'ice  to  man. 

Meanwhile  the  great  grinds  were  holden  that  they 
might  not  blow  on  the  vine  of  France,  and  during 
these  two  tranquil  yeare  a  sjTiod  of  the  Reformed 
Church  was  held  at  La  Eochelle  (1571).  This  .synod 
marks  the  acme  of  Protestantism  in  France.  To 
boiTow  a  figure  from  classic  times,  the  doore  of  the 
temple  of  Janus  were  closed  ;  war's  banner  was 
fiu-led ;  and  the  Huguenots  went  up  to  their  strong 
city  of  La  Eochelle,  and  held  their  great  convoca- 
tion -witliiii  its  gates.  The  synod  was  presided 
over  by  Theodore  Beza.  Calvin  was  dead,  having 
gone  to  the  grave  just  as  these  troubles  were  darken- 
ing over  France ;  but  his  place  was  not  unworthily 
tilled  by  his  gi-eat  successor,  the  learned  and 
eloquent  Beza,  The  synod  was  attended  by  the 
Queen  of  Navan-e,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  who  was 
accompanied  by  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Beam,  the 
future  Hem-y  lY.  There  were  present  also  Heniy, 
the  young  Piince  of  Conde ;  Gaspard  de  Coligny, 
Admiral  of  Fi-ance ;  the  Count  of  Nassau;  the  flower 
of  the  French  noblesse;  the  pastore,  now  a  numerous 
body ;  the  captains  of  the  army,  a  gi-eat  many  lay 
deputies,  together  with  a  miscellaneous  assemblage 
composed  of  the  city  burghere,  the  viue-dressere  of 
the  plains,  and  the  herdsmen  of  the  hills.  They  sat 
day  by  day  to  receive  accounts  of  the  state  of 
Protestantism  in  the  various  provinces,  and  to 
concert  measures  for  the  buUding  up  of  the  Ee- 
formed  Church  in  their  native  land. 

We  have  already  related  the  meeting  of  the  first 
sjmod  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  at  Paris, 
in  1559.  At  that  synod  were  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Church's  polity  ;  her  confession  of  faith  was 
compiled,  and  her  whole  order  and  organisation  were 
settled.  Five  national  synods  had  assembled  in  the 
interval,  and  this  at  La  Eochelle  was  the  seventh ; 
but  neither  at  this,  nor  at  the  five  that  preceded  it, 
had  any  alteration  of  the  least  importance  been 
made  in  the  creed  or  in  the  constitution  of  the 
French  Church,  as  agi-eed  on  at  its  fii-st  national 
synod,  in  1559.  This  assembly,  so  illustrious  for 
the  learning,  the  rank,  and  the  numbcre  of  its 
membere,  set  the  seal  of  its  approval  on  what  the 
eleven  pastore  had  done  at  Piuis  twelve  yeare 
before.  There  is  no  synod  like  this  at  La  Eochelle, 
before  or  since,  in  the  histoiy  of  the  French  Pro- 
testant Church.  It  was  a  breathing-time,  short, 
but  beyond  measure  i-efreshing.  "  The  French 
Church,"  says  one,  "  now  sat  under  the  npple-tree  ; 
God  spread  a  table  for  her  Ln  the  presence  of  her 
enemies." 
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ABMIKAL    GASPAKD    DE    COLIGSY. 

(From  a  Portrait  0/  the  Period  in  Hic  BiHiolhe-juc  yalioiialc,  Paris.) 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE    PROMOTERS    OF    THE    ST.    B.\RTHOLOMEW    M.\SSACRE. 

Theocracy  and  the  Punishment  of  Heresy— The  League— Philip  II.— Urgos  Massacre— Position  of  Catherine  de 
Medici— Hopelessness  of  Subduing  the  Huguenots  on  the  Battle-field— Pius  Y.— His  Austerities— Fanaticism- 
Becomes  Chief  Inquisitor— His  Habits  as  Pope— His  Death— Correspondence  of  Pius  V.  with  Charles  IX.  and 
Catherine  de  Medici— Massacre  distinctly  Outlined  by  the  Pope. 


The  ever-memorable  Synod  of  La  Eocbelle  lias 
closed  its  sittings ;  the  noon  of  Protestantism  in 
France  has  been  reached ;  and  now  we  have  sadly 
to  chronicle  the  premature  decline  of  a  day  that 
inomised  to  be  long  and  brilliant.  Already  we 
are  -within  the  dark  shadow  of  a  great  coming 
catastrophe. 

The  springs  and  causes  of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
Massacre  are  to  be  sought  for  outside  the  limits 
of  the  countiy  in  which  it  was  enacted.     A  gi-eat 


conjunction  of  piinciples  and  [xditics  conspired 
to  give  birth  to  a  tragedy  which  yields  in  horror 
to  no  crime  that  ever  startled  the  world.  The 
first  and  primary  root  of  this,  as  of  all  similar 
massacres  in  Christendom,  is  the  divine  viccgerency 
of  the  Pope.  So  long  as  Christendom  is  held  to 
be  a  theocracy,  i-ebellion  ag-.iinst  the  law  of  its 
divine  monarch,  in  other  woixls  heresy,  is  and  must 
be  justly  punishable  with  death. 

But,  over  and  above, action  in  this  special  direction 
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had  been  plotted  and  solemnly  enjoined  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  "  Pioman  Catholic  Europe,"  says 
Guberel,  "  was  to  erase  Reformed  Europe,  and  pro- 
claim the  two  pi-inciples — tlie  sovereign  authority 
of  the  kings  in  political  aS'airs,  and  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope  in  religious  questions.  The  right  of 
resisting  the  temporal,  and  the  right  of  inquiring 
into  the  spiritual,  were  held  to  be  detestable  crimes, 
wliich  the  League  wished  to  banish  from  the  world." ' 
At  the  head  of  the  League  was  Philip  II.  ;  and  the 


they  entirely  coincided  with  what  Catherine  deemed 
her  truest  policy.  The  hopelessness  of  overcoming 
the  Huguenots  in  the  held  was  now  becoming  very 
apparent.  Three  campaigns  had  been  fought,  and  the 
position  of  the  Protestants  was  stronger  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  No  sooner  was  one  Huguenot 
array  defeated  and  dispersed,  than  another  and  a 
more  powerfid  took  the  held.  The  Prince  of  Conde 
liad  fallen,  but  his  place  was  filled  by  a  chief  of 
equal  rank.       The  court  of  France   had  indulged 
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sanguinaiy  terocity  of  the  King  of  Spain  made  the 
vast  zeal  of  the  French  court  look  but  as  lukewarm- 
ncss.  A  massacre  was  then  in  progress  in  the  Low 
Countries,  which  took  doubtless  the  form  of  war, 
but  yielded  its  heaps  of  corpses  almost  daily,  and 
wliich  thrills  us  less  than  the  St.  Bartholomew  only 
))ecanse,  instead  of  consummating  its  horrors  in  one 
teiriV)le  week,  it  extended  them  over  many  dismal 
years.  Philip  never  ceased  to  urge  on  Catherine  do 
Medici  and  Charles  IX.  to  do  in  Franco  as  ho 
was  doing  in  Flanders.  These  reiterated  exhorta- 
tions were  doubtless  the  more  efl'ectual  inasmucii  as 

'  Gaberel,  vol.  ii.,  p.  311. 
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the  hope  tliat  if  the  leaders  wei'e  cut  off  the  people 
would  grow  disheartened,  and  the  contest  would 
languish  and  die  out ;  but  the  rapidity  with  which 
vacancies  were  supplied,  and  disasters  repaired,  at 
last  con\-inced  the  King  and  Queen-mother  that 
these  hopes  were  futile.  They  must  lay  their  ac- 
count with  a  Huguenot  ascendency  at  an  early 
day,  unless  they  followed  the  counsels  of  Philip 
of  S))ain,  and  by  a  sudden  and  sweeping  stroke  cut 
oil"  the  whole  Huguenot  race.  But  the  time  and 
the  way,  as  Catherine  told  Pliilip,  must  be  left  to 
licrself 

At  this  gi-eat  crisis  of  the  Papal  affairs — for  if 
lliiguenotism  had  triumphed  in  Friuico  it  would 
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have  carried  its  %-ictorious  arms  over  Spain  and 
Italy — a  liiglier  authority  than  even  Philip  of  SpaLa 
came  forward  to  counsel  the  steps  to  be  taken — 
nay,  not  to  counsel  only,  but  to  teach  authoriUo- 
tivelij  what  was  duty  in  the  matter,  and  enjoin  the 
performance  of  that  duty  under  the  highest  sanc- 
tions. This  biings  the  reigning  Pontiff  upon  the 
scene,  and  we  shall  try  and  make  clear  Pope 
Pius  V.'s  connection  with  the  tenible  event  we 
ai-e  approaching.  It  -n-ill  assist  us  in  imder^tanding 
this  part  of  history,  if  we  permit  his  biographei-s 
to  bring  before  us  the  man  who  bore  no  incon- 
spicuous part  in  it. 

The  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre  was  plotted  under 
the  Pontificate  of  Pius  V.,  and  enacted  imder  that 
of  his  immediate  successor,  Gregory  XIII.  Michael 
Ghislieri  (Pius  V.)  was  born  in  the  Kttle  to^vn  of 
Bosco,  on  the  plain  of  Piedmont,  in  the  year  1504. 
His  parents  were  in  humble  station.  "  The  genius 
of  the  son,"  says  his  biographer  Gabutius,  "  fitted 
him  for  higher  things  than  the  manual  laboui-s  that 
occupied  his  parents.  The  spirit  of  God  excited 
him  to  that  mode  of  life  by  which  he  might  the 
more  signally  sers-e  God  and,  escaping  the  snares 
of  earth,  attain  the  heavenly  felicity."'  He  was 
marked  from  liis  earliest  years  by  an  austere  piety. 
Making  St.  Dominic,  the  foimder  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, his  model,  and  having,  it  would  se;m,  a 
natural  predilection  for  this  terrible  bu.siness,  he 
entered  a  Dominican  convent  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
He  obeyed,  body  and  soul,  the  laws  of  liis  order. 
The  poverty  which  his  vow  enjoined  he  rigidly 
practised.  Of  the  alms  which  he  collected  he  did 
not  retain  so  much  as  would  buy  him  a  cloak  for 
the  winter ;  and  he  fortified  himself  against  the 
heats  of  summer  by  practising  a  se^■ere  abstinence. 
He  lalioured  to  make  his  fellow-monks  renounce 
theii-  slothful  habits,  their  luxiurious  meals,  and  their 
gay  attire,  and  foUow  the  same  severe,  mortified, 
and  pious  life  with  himself  If  not  very  successful 
with  them,  he  continued  nevertheless  to  pursue 
these  austerities  himself,  and  soon  his  fame  spread 
far  and  near.  He  was  apjiointed  confessor  to  the 
Govemor  of  Milan,  and  this  nece.ssitated  an  occa- 
sional journey  of  twenty  mUes,  which  was  always 
performed  on  foot,  with  liLs  wallet  on  his  back.-  On 
the  road  he  seldom  spoke  to  his  companions,  "  em- 
2)loying  his  time,"  says  his  biographer,  "  in  reciting 
prayers  or  meditating  on  holy  things." '    His  devo- 


'  De  Vita  et  Rebus  Oestis  Pii  V.,  Pont.  Max.  Auctore 
lo  Antonio  GJabutio,  Novariensi  Presbytero  Congreea- 
tionia  Clericorum  Eegularium  S.  Fauli.  Lib.  i.,  p.  5 ; 
Eomae,  160.5. 

=  Ibid.,  lib.  i.,  p.  7. 

»  Ibid.,  Ub.  i.,  p.  8. 


tion  to  the  Roman  See,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he 
combated  Protestantism,  recommended  him  to  his 
superiors,  and  his  advancement  was  rapid.  Of 
several  oflices  which  wei-e  now  in  his  choice,  he  gave 
his  decided  preference  to  that  of  inquisitor,  "  from 
his  ardent  desire,"  his  biographer  tells  us,  "  to  ex- 
terminate heretics,  and  extend  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith."  The  district  including  Como  and  the  neigli- 
bouiing  towns  was  committed  to  his  care,  and  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  this  fearful  ofiice  with  such 
indefatigable,  and  indeed  ferocious  zeal,  as  often  to 
imperil  his  own  life.  The  Duchy  of  Milan  was  then 
being  inoculated  vnth  "  the  pernicious  and  diaboli- 
cal docti-ines,"  as  Gabutius  styles  them,  of  Protes- 
tantism ;  and  Michael  Ghislieri  was  pitched  upon 
as  the  only  man  fit  to  cope  with  the  evU.  Day 
and  night  he  perambulated  his  diocese  on  the  quest 
for  heretics.  Tliis  was  judged  too  narrow  a  sphere 
for  an  activity  so  prodigious,  and  Paul  IV.,  him- 
self one  of  the  greatest  of  pei-secutoi-s,  nominated 
Ghislieri  to  the  ofiice  of  supreme  inquisitor.  This 
brought  him  to  Rome ;  and  here,  at  last,  he  found 
a  sphere  commensurate  with  the  gi'eatness  of  his 
zeal.  He  continued  to  serve  under  Pius  IV., 
adding  to  the  congenial  ofiice  of  inquisitor,  the 
scarlet  of  the  cardinalate.''  On  the  death  of 
Pius  IV.,  Gliislieri  was  elevated  to  the  Popedom, 
his  chief  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  his  sup- 
poi-ters,  including  Cardinal  Borromeo  and  Philip  II., 
being  his  inextinguishable  zeal  for  the  suppression 
of  heresy.  Rome  was  then  in  the  thick  of  her 
battle,  and  Ghislieri  was  selected  as  the  fittest  man 
to  preside  over  and  infuse  new  vigour  into  that 
institution  on  which  she  mainly  relied  for  victory. 
The  future  life  of  Pius  V.  justified  his  elevation. 
His  daily  fare  was  ;is  humble,  his  clothing  as  mean, 
his  fasts  as  frequent,  and  his  household  arrange- 
ments as  economical,  now  that  lie  wore  the  tiai-a, 
when  he  was  a  simple  monk.  He  rose  with  the  ' 
first  light,  he  kneeled  long  in  prayer,  and  often  ' 
would  he  mingle  liis  tears  with  his  supplications; 
he  abounded  in  alms,  he  forgot  injuries,  he  was 
kind  to  his  domestics  ;  he  miglit  often  be  seen  with 
naked  'feet,  and  head  uncovered,  his  white  beard 
sweeping  his  breast,  walking  in  procession,  and 
receiving  tlie  reverence  of  the  populace  as  one  of 
the  holiest  Popes  that  had  ever  trodden  the  streets 
of  Rome.''  But  one  formidable  quality  did  Pius  V. 
conjoin  with  all  this — even  an  intense,  unmitigated 
detestation  of  Protestantism,  and  a  fixed,  inexorable 
dctennination  to  root  it  out.  In  his  rapid  ascent 
from  post  to  post,  he  saw  the  hand  of  God  con- 


••  Gabutius,  Vita  Pii  V.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  5. 
'  Ibid.,  lib.  vi;  cap.  13-17. 
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ducting  liim  to  the  summit,  that  there,  wielding  all 
the  anms,  temporal  and  spii'itual,  of  Christendom, 
he  might  discharge,  in  one  terrible  stroke,  the  con- 
centrated vengeance  of  the  Popedom  on  the  hydra 
of  heresy.  Every  hour  of  evevy  day  he  occupied 
in  the  execution  of  what  he  believed  to  be  his  pre- 
destined work.  He  sent  money  and  soldiers  to 
France  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Huguenots  ; 
he  addressed  continual  lettei-s  to  the  kings  and 
bishops  of  the  Popish  world,  inciting  them  to  yet 
greater  zeal  in  the  slaughter  of  heretics ;  ever  and 
anon  the  cry  "  To  massacre !  "  was  sounded  forth 
from  the  Vatican ;  but  not  a  doubt  had  Pius  V. 
that  this  butchery  was  well-pleasing  to  God,  and 
that  he  himself  was  the  appointed  instrument  for 
emptying  the  vials  of  wrath  upon  a  system  which 
he  regarded  as  accursed,  and  believed  to  be  doomed 
to  destruction. 

Such  was  the  man  who  at  this  era  filled  the 
Papal  throne.  But  let  us  permit  Pius  V.  liimself 
to  sjieak.  In  l.'iGQ,  the  Pope,  despairing  of  over- 
coming the  French  heretics  in  open  war,  darkly 
suggests  a  way  more  secret  and  more  sure.  "  Our 
zeal,"  says  he,  in  his  letter  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, "  gives  us  the  right  of  earnestly  exhorting 
and  exciting  you  to  use ;  all  your  influence  for 
jjrocuiing  a  definite  and  serious  adoption  of  the 
measure  most  proper  for  bringing  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  implacable  enemies  of  God  and  the 
king."'  After  the  victory  of  Jamac  the  French 
Government  acknowledged  the  lielp  the  Pope  had 
given  them  in  wiiming  it,  by  sending  to  Rome 
some  Huguenot  standards  taken  on  the  field,  to 
be  displayed  in  the  Lateran.  Pius  V.  replied  in 
a  strain  of  exultation,  and  laVjoured  to  stimulate 
the  court  to  immediate  and  remorseless  mas- 
sacre. "  The  more  the  Lord  has  treated  you  and 
me  \vith  kindness,"  so  wrote  he  to  Charles  IX., 
"  the  more  you  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  this  victory  offers  to  you,  for  pursuing 
and  destroying  all  the  enemies  that  still  remain ; 
for  tearing  uj)  entirely  all  the  roots,  and  even  the 
smallest  fibres  of  the  roots,  of  so  terrible  and  con- 
tinned  an  evil.  For  unless  they  are  radically 
extirpated,  they  will  be  found  to  shoot  up  again ; 
and,  as  it  has  already  happened  several  times,  the 
mischief  will  reappear  when  your  majesty  least 
expects  it.  You  will  bring  this  about  if  no  con- 
sideration for  peraons,  or  worldly  things,  induces 
you  to  spare  the  enemies  of  God — who  havu  never 
spared  yourself     For  yo\i  will  not  succeed  in  turn- 


Epp.  Fii  V.  a  Qovbau.  The  letters  of  Pius  V.  were 
published  at  Antwerp  in  1G40,  by  Francis  Goubau,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Spanish  Embassy  at  Kouie. 


ing  away  the  wrath  of  God,  except  by  avengmg 
him  rigorously  on  the  ■wi-etches  who  have  offended 
him,  by  inflicting  on  them  the  pu:ushment  they 
have  deserved.  "- 

These  advices,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  were 
commands,  and  they  could  take  no  practical  shape 
but  that  of  massacre  ;  and  to  make  it  unmistak- 
able that  this  was  the  shape  the  Pope  meant  his 
counsels  to  take,  he  proceeds  to  cite  a  caso  in  point 
from  Old  Testament  history. 

"  Let  your  majesty  take  for  example,  and  never 
lose  sight  of,  what  happened  to  Saul,  King  of 
Israel.  He  had  received  the  orders  of  God,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  to  fight  and  to  ex- 
terminate the  infidel  Amalekites,  in  such  a  way 
that  he  should  not  spare  one  in  any  case,  or  under 
any  pretext.     But  he  did   not  obey  the  will  and 

the  voice  of  God therefore  he  was 

deprived  of  his  throne  and  his  life."  If  for  Saul 
we  read  Charles  IX.,  and  for  the  prophet  Samuel 
we  substitute  Pius  V.,  as  the  writer  clearly  in- 
tended should  be  done,  what  is  this  but  a  command 
addressed  to  the  King  of  France,  on  peril  of  his 
throne,  to  massacre  all  the  Huguenots  iir  his  realm, 
without  sparing  even  one  1  "  By  this  example," 
continues  the  Pope,  "  God  has  wished  to  teach  all 
kings  that  to  neglect  the  vengeance  of  outrages 
done  to  him  is  to  provoke  his  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion against  themselves." 

To  Catherine  de  Medici,  Pius  V.  writes  in  still 
jilainer  tenns,  as  if  he  knew  her  wolfish  nature,  as 
well  as  her  power  over  her  son,  promising  her  the 
assistance  of  Heaven  if  she  would  pursue  the  enemies 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  "  till  they  are  all 
massacred,'  for  it  is  only  by  the  entire  extermina- 
tion of  heretics*  that  the  Roman  Catholic  worship 
can  be  restored."^ 

There  follow  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
the  Cardinal  of  Lon'aine,  and  another  to  the  king, 
all  breathing  the  same  sanguinary  spirit,  and  en- 
joinuig  the  same  inexorability  towards  the  van- 
(juished  heretics.^ 

At  Bayonne,  in  1565,  Catherine  met  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  consult  ;is  to 
the  means  of  ridding  France  of  heretics.  "  They 
agi-eed  at  last,"  says  the  contemporary  historian 
Adriani,  "  in  the  opinion  of  the  Catholic  king,  that 
this  great  blessing  could  not  ha\'e  accomplishment 
save  by  the  death  of  all  the  chief's  of  the  Huguenots, 

-  Epp.  Pii  V.  a  Oowiou.     This  letter  is  dated   28th 
March,  1569. 
'■'  "Ad  internecionem  usque." 
•■  "  Deletis  omnibus." 
'  Edit.  Goubau,  livr.  iii.,  p.  136. 
'  These  letters  are  dated  13th  April,  1569. 
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and  by  a  new  edition,  as  the  saying  was,  of  tlie 
Sicilian  Vespers."^  "They  decided,"  says  Guizot, 
"that  the  deed  should  be  done  at  Moulins,  in 
Bom-bonnes,  whither  the  king  was  to  retiu-n.  The 
execution  of  it  was  afterwards  defeired  to  the  date 
of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  in  1572,  at  Paiis,  because 
of  certain  suspicions  which  had  been  manifested 
by  the  Huguenots,  and  because  it  was  considered 
easier  and  more  certain  to  get  them  all  together  at 
Pam  than  at  Moulins."  This  is  confii-med  by 
Tavannes,  who  says  :  "  The  Kings  of  France  and  of 
Spain,  at  Bayonne,  assisted  by  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
resolved  on  the  destruction  of  the  heretics  in  France 
and  Flandei-s."^  La  Noue  in  his  Memoires  beai-s 
witness  to  the  "resolution  taken  at  Bayonne  -n-ith 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  to  extii-pate  the  Huguenots  of 
France  and  the  beggars  of  Flanders,  which  was 
brought  to  light  by  intercepted  letters  coming  from 
Rome  to  Spain.  "^ 

"Catherine  de  Medici,"  says  Guizot,  "charged 
Cardinal  Santa  Croce  to  assure  Pope  Pius  V.  '  that 
she  and  her  son  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to 
get  the  admii-al  and  all  his  confidants  together 
some  day,  and  make  a  massacre  [un  macello]  of 


them ;  but  the  matter,'  she  said,  '  was  so  difficult, 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  jiromising  to  do  it 
at  one  time  more  than  at  another.'  "  "  De  Thou," 
adds  the  historian,  "  regards  all  these  facts  as  cer- 
tain, and  after  having  added  some  details,  he  simis 
them  all  up  in  the  words,  '  This  is  what  passed  at 
Bayonne  in  1.565.'  "* 

We  have  it,  thus,  under  the  Pope's  own  hand, 
that  he  enjoined  on  Charles  IX.  and  Catherine  de 
Medici  the  entire  extermination  of  the  French 
Protestants,  on  the  battle-field  if  possible ;  if  not, 
by  means  more  secret  and  more  sure ;  we  have  it 
on  contempoi-ai-y  testimony,  Popish  and  Protestant, 
that  this  was  what  was  agi'eed  on  between  Catherine 
and  Alva  at  Bayonne ;  and  we  also  find  the  Queen- 
mother,  through  Santa  Croce,  promising  to  the 
Pope,  for  herself  and  for  her  son,  to  make  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  Huguenots,  although,  for  obvious 
reasons,  she  refuses  to  bind  hei-self  to  a  day.  From 
this  time  that  policy  was  entered  on  which  was 
designed  to  lead  up  to  the  grand  dawiiemetit  so 
unmistakably  shadowed  forth  in  the  letters  of  the 
Pope,  and  in  the  agreement  between  Alva  and 
Catherine. 
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Great  difficulties,  however,  lay  in  the  path  of  the 
policy  arranged  between  the  Queen-mother  and 
Alva.  The  first  was  the  deep  mistrust  which  the 
Protestants  cherished  of  Catheiine  and  Charles  IX. 
Not  one  honest  peace  had  the  French  court  ever 
made  with  them.  Far  more  Protestants  had  perished 
by  massacre  during  the  cun-ency  of  the  various 
Pacifications,  than  had  fallen  by  the  sword  in  time.s 
of  war.  Accordingly,  when  the  Peace  of  St. 
Gci-main-en-Laye  was  made,  the  Huguenot  chiefs, 
instead  of  repairing  to  court,  retiied   within  tlic 


'  Adriani  (continuator  of  Guicciardini)  drew  his  in- 
formation from  the  Jovrnal  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  who  died 
in  I.ITI.    (Guizot,  vol.  iii.,  p.  370.) 

•  il'^moires  de  Tavannes,  p.  282. 

^  Guizot,  vol.  iii.,  p.  370.  Nouc,  IHscoursPolU.  et  Milil., 
p.  CO. 


strongly  fortified  to\\Ti  of  La  Rochelle.  They  must 
be  drawn  out ;  their  suspicions  must  be  lulled  to 
sleep,  and  their  chief  men  assembled  in  Paris. 
Tliis  was  the  jwint  to  be  fii-st  effected,  and  nothing 
but  patience  and  consummate  craft  could  achieve  it. 
No  ordinary  illusion  could  blind  men  who  had 
been  so  often  and  so  deeply  duped  already.  This 
the  French  court  saw.  A  new  and  gmnder  style 
of  stratagem  than  any  heretofore  employed  was 
iulopted.  Professions,  promises,  and  dignities  were 
profusely  lavished  uix)n  the  Huguenots,  but,  over 
and  above,  great  schemes  of  national  jwlicy  were 
jrt-ojected,  reacliing  into  the  future,  embmcing  the 
aggrandisement  of  France,  coinciding  with  the 
views  of  the  Huguenot  chiefs,  and  reciuii-ing  their 


*  Guizot,  voL  iii.,  pp.  370,  37 
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co-operation  in  order  to  tlieir  successful  execution. 
Tills  gave  an  air  of  sincerity  to  the  professions  of 
the  court  which  nothing  else  could  have  done,  for 
it  was  thought  impossible  that  men  who  were 
cogitating  plans  so  enlightened,  were  merely  con- 
triving a  cunning  scheme,  and  weaving  a  web  of 
guile.  But  Catherine  was  aware  that  she  was  too 
well  known  for  anything  less  astute  to  deceive  the 
Huguenot  leader.s.  The  proposal  of  the  court  was 
that  the  young  King  of  Navarre  should  marry 
^largaret  de  Valois,  the  sister  of  Charles  IX., 
and  that  an  armed  intervention  should  be  made  in 
the  Low  Countries  in  aid  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
:'.gainst  Philip  of  Spain,  and  that  Coligny  should 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  expedition.  These 
were  not  new  ideas.  The  marriage  had  been 
talked  of  in  Henry  II. 's  time,  whUe  Margaret 
and  Henry  of  Navarre  were  yet  children ;  and  as 
regards  the  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants 
of  the  Low  Countries,  that  was  a  project  which  the 
Liberal  party,  which  had  been  forming  at  the 
Louvre,  headed  by  Chancellor  I'Hopital,  had  thrown 
out.  They  were  revived  by  Catherine  as  by  far 
hor  best  stratagem  :  "  the  King  and  Queen-mother," 
says  Davila,  "  imparting  their  jirivate  thoughts 
only  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  Alberto  Gondi,  Count 
of  Ret/.."  ' 

Charles  IX.  instantly  dispatched  Marshal  de 
r.iron  to  La  Rodielle,  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of 
his  sister  with  the  Prince  of  Beam,  and  to  induce 
his  mother,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  to  repair  to 
court,  that  the  matter  might  be  concluded.  The 
king  sent  at  the  same  time  the  Marshal  de  Cosse 
to  La  Rochelle,  to  broach  the  project  of  the  Flanders 
e.xpedition  to  the  Admiral  de  Coligny,  "but  in 
reality,"  says  Sully,  "  to  observe  the  proceedings  of 
tlio  Calvinists,  to  sound  their  thoughts,  and  to  begot 
in  them  that  confidence  which  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  his  own  designs."-  After  the  repeated 
violations  of  treaties.  Pacifications,  and  oatlis  on  the 
jjart  of  Catherine  and  her  son,  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  overcome  the  deeply-rooted  suspicions  of  men  who 
had  so  often  smarted  from  the  perfidy  of  the  king 
ami  his  mother.  But  Catherine  and  Charles  dis- 
sembled on  this  occasion  wth  an  adroitness  which 
even  they  had  never  shown  before.  Admiral  dc; 
Coligny  was  the  first  to  be  won.  He  was  proverbial 
for  his  wariness,  but,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  was 
now  conquered  on  the  point  where  he  was  strongest. 
Setting  out  from  La  Rochelle,  in  despite  of  the  teara 
and  entreaties  of  his  wife,  he  repaired  to  Blois  (Sep- 

'  Davila,  lib.  v.,  p.  254. 

-  ilemoires  de  Sully,  torn,  i.,  livr.  i.,  p.  28 ;  Londres,  1752. 


tember,  1571),  where  the  court  was  then  residing. 
On  entering  the  presence  of  the  king,  Coligny  went 
on  his  knee,  but  Charles  raised  and  embraced  him, 
calling  him  his  father.  The  return  of  the  warrior 
to  court  put  him  into  a  transport  of  joy.  "  I  hold 
you  now,"  exclaimed  the  king;  "yes,  I  hold  you, 
and  you  shall  not  leave  me  again ;  this  is  the  hap- 
piest day  of  my  life."  "  It  is  remarkable,"  says 
the  Popish  liistorian  Davila,  after  relating  this, 
"  that  a  king  so  young  should  know  so  perfectly 
how  to  dissemble."^  The  Queen-mother,  the  Dukes 
of  Anjou  and  Alencon,  and  all  the  chief  nobles  of 
the  court,  testified  the  same  joy  at  the  admiral's 
return.  The  king  restored  him  to  his  pensions  and 
dignities,  admitted  him  of  his  council,  and  on  each 
succeeding  visit  to  the  Louvi-e,  loaded  him  ^viih  new 
and  more  condescending  caresses  and  flatteries. 

Charles  IX.  was  at  this  time  often  closeted  with 
the  admii-al.  The  topic  discussed  was  the  expedi- 
tion to  Flanders  in  aid  of  William  of  Orange  in 
his  war  with  Spain.  The  king  listened  with  gi-eat 
seeming  respect  to  the  admiral,  and  this  deference 
to  his  sentiments  and  views,  in  a  matter  that  Lay 
so  near  his  heart,  inspired  Coligny  doubtless  \vith  the 
confidence  he  now  began  to  feel  in  Charles,  and  the 
hopes  he  cherished  that  the  king  was  beginning  to 
see  that  there  were  was  something  nobler  for  him- 
self than  the  profligacies  in  which  his  mother,  for 
her  own  vile  ends,  had  reared  him,  and  nobler  for 
France  than  to  be  dragged,  for  the  Pope's  pleasure, 
at  the  chariot-wheel  of  Spain.  The  admiral  would 
thus  be  able  to  render  signal  service  to  Protestantism 
in  all  the  comitries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  rescue 
France  from  the  gulf  into  which  it  was  fast 
descending;  and  this  hope  made  him  deaf  to  the 
warnings,  which  every  day  he  was  receiving  from 
friends,  that  a  great  treachery  was  meditated.  And 
when  these  warnings  were  reiterated,  louder  and 
plainer,  they  only  drew  forth  from  Coligny,  who 
longed  for  peace  as  they  only  long  for  it  who 
have  often  gazed  upon  the  horrors  of  the  stricken 
field,  protestations  that  rather  woidd  he  risk  mas- 
sacre— rather  would  he  be  dragged  as  a  coqsse 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  than  rekindle  the 
flames  of  civil  war,  and  forego  the  hope  of  detach- 
ing his  country  fi'om  the  Spanish  alliance. 

The  admiral,  having  been  completely  gained 
over,  used  his  influence  to  win  Jeanne  d'Albret 
to  a  like  confidence.  Ever  as  the  marriage  of  her 
son  to  the  daughter  of  Catherine  de  Medici  wa.s 
spoken  of,  a  vague  but  dreadful  foreboding  oi)pressed 
hor.  She  knew  how  brilliant  was  the  match,  and 
what  important  consequences  might  flow  from  it. 


3  Davila,  lib.  v.,  p.  262. 
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It  might  lead  her  son  up  the  steps  of  the  tlirone 
of  France,  and  that  would  be  tantamount  to  the 
establishment  of  Protestantism  in  that  gi-eat 
kingdom ;  nevertheless  she  could  not  conquer  her 
instinctive  recoil  from  the  union.  It  was  a  dread- 
ful family  to  marry  into,  and  she  trembled  for  the 
principles  and  the  morals  of  her  son.  Perefixe, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  cannot  be 
susjiected  of  having  made  the  picture  darker  than 


Queen-mother  but  trifled  with  and  insulted  her 
after  she  did  come.  Jeanne  wrote  to  her  son  tbat 
she  could  make  no  progress  in  the  aSaii-  which  had 
brought  her  to  court.  She  returned  to  Paris  in 
the  beginning  of  June.  She  had  not  been  more 
than  ten  days  at  court,  when  she  sickened  and  died. 
The  general  belief,  in  which  Davila  and  other 
Popish  Iiistorians  concur,  was  that  she  died  of  a 
subtle  poison,  which  acted  on  the  brain  alone,  and 


POPE  pros  r.      (From  the  Portrait  in  Gabul 


the  reality,  paints  the  condition  of  the  French  court 
in  one  brief  but  teiTiblc  sentence.  He  says  that 
"  impiety,  atheism,  necromancy,  most  hoiTible 
jjollutions,  black  cowardice,  perfidy,  poisonings, 
and  assassinations  reigned  there  in  a  sujjrenie 
degree."  But  Catherine  de  Medici  urged  and 
re-urged  her  invitations.  "  Satisfy,"  she  ^vi-ote  to 
tlie  Queen  of  Navarre,  "  the  extreme  desire  we  have 
to  see  you  in  this  company ;  you  will  be  loved  and 
lionoured  therein  as  accords  with  reason,  and  what 
you  are."  At  last  Jeanne  d'Albret  gave  her 
consent  to  the  man-iage,  and  visited  the  court  at 
Blois  in  March,  1572,  to  arrange  preliminaries.  The 


which  exuded  from  certain  gloves  that  had  been  pre- 
sented to  her.  This  suspicion  was  but  natural, 
nevertheless  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  more 
likely  cause  was  the  anxiety  and  agitation  of  mind 
she  was  then  enduring,  anrl  wliicli  brought  on  a 
fevor,  of  which  she  died  on  tlie  fifth  daj'. '  She  was 
but  little  cared  for  d\u-ing  her  illness,  and  after 
death  her  corpse  was  treated  with  studietl  neglect 


'  Davila,  lib.  v.,  p.  266.  Davila  says  that  Bho  died  on 
the  fourth  day.  Sully  pays,  "le  einqui^mo  jour  de  sa 
inalodie,"  and  tliat  the  reputed  poisoner  wius  a  Florentine 
named  Rem',  perfumer  to  the  Queen-mother.  {Mfmoirti, 
torn,  i.,  Uvr.  i.,  p.  53.) 
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"  TliLs,"  says  Davila,  "  was  tlie  lii-st  tliiinderbolt  of 
tlie  gi-eat  tempest." 

The  king  was  dissemblmg  so  perfectly  that  he 
awakened  the  suspicions  of  the  Papists.  Profound 
scci-esy  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  plot,  and  accordingly  it  was  disclosed,  in  its 
details,  to  only  two  or  thi-ee  whose  help  was  essen- 
tial to  its  execution.  Meanwhile  the  adniii-able 
actin"  of  the  king  stumbled  the  Eomanists :  it 
was  so  like  sincerity  that  they  thought  it  not 
impossible  that  it  might  tui-n  out  to  be  so,  and 
that  themselves  and  not  the  Huguenots  would  be 
the  victims  of  the  drama  now  in  progi-ess.  The 
corn-tiers  mui-mured,  the  priests  were  indignant,  the 
populace  expected  every  day  to  see  Charles  go  over 
to  the  "  religion ; "  and  neither  the  Pope  nor  the 
Kinor  of  Spain  could  comprehend  why  the  king  was 
so  bent  on  man-ying  his  sister  to  the  son  of  the 
Protestant  Queen  of  ZSTavarre.  That,  said  the  dii-ect 
and  tenible  Pius  V.,  was  to  unite  light  and  dark- 
ness, and  to  join  in  concord  God  and  Belial. 
Meanwhile,  Charles  IX.,  who  co\ild  not  di-op  the 
mask  but  at  the  risk  of  spoiling  all,  contemplated 
with  a  certain  pride  the  perfection  of  his  own  dis- 
simulation. "Ah,  well,"  said  he  one  evening  to  his 
mother,  "  do  I  not  play  my  role  well  ? "  "  Yes,  verj' 
well,  my  son,"  replied  Cathei-ine,  "  but  it  is  nothing 
if  it  Ls  not  maintained  to  the  end." '  And  Charles 
did  maintain  it  to  the  end,  and  even  after  the  St. 
Bartholomew,  for  he  was  fond  of  saying  -with  a 
laugh,  "  My  big  sister  Margot  caught  all  these 
Huguenot  rebels  in  the  bu-d-catching  style.  What 
has  gi-ieved  me  most  is  being  obliged  to  dissimulate 
so  long."- 

Tlie  marriage,  we  have  said,  was  the  hinge  on 
which  the  whole  plot  tiu-ned ;  for  ordinaiy  artifices 
would  never  have  enabled  Catheiine  and  Charles  to 
deceive  on  a  great  scale.  But  Pius  V.  either  did 
not  quite  comprehend  this,  or  he  disapproved  of  it 
as  a  means  of  bringing  about  the  massacre,  for  he 
sent  Iris  legate,  Cardinal  Alexandiino,  to  ParLs  to 
])rotest  against  the  imion.  At  his  inter%-iew  with 
the  legate,  Charles  IX.  pleaded  the  distractions  of 
his  kingdom,  and  the  exhaustion  of  his  treasury, 
as  liLs  reasons  for  resorting  to  the  marriage  rather 
than  continuing  the  civil  wars.  But  these  excuses 
the  legate  would  not  accept  as  sufficient.  "You 
are  m  the  right,"  replied  Charles.  "  And  if  I  had 
any  other  means  of  taking  vengeance  on  my 
enemies,  I  would  never  consent  to  this  man-iage ; 
but  I  can  find  no  other  way."  And  he  concluded 
by  bidding  the  legate  assure  the  Pope  that  all  he 


'  Sully,  torn,  i.,  lirr.  i.,  p.  36. 
-  Guizot,  vol.  iii.,  p.  380. 


was  doing  was  with  the  best  intention,  and  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion;  and 
taking  a  valuable  ring  from  his  finger  he  offered  it  to 
Alexandi'ino  as  "  a  pledge  of  his  indefectible  obedi- 
ence to  the  '  Holy  See,'  and  his  resolution  to  imple- 
ment whatever  he  had  promised  to  do  in  opposition 
to  the  impiety  of  these  ^\icked  men."^  The  legate 
declined  the  ring  on  the  pretext  that  the  word  of 
so  great  a  king  was  enough.  Nevertheless,  after 
the  massacre,  Charles  IX.  sent  the  ring  to  Home, 
with  the  words  ne  piet.\s  possit  mea  s.^NGUiUfc 
*ALVi  engra^ven  upon  it.  Clement  VIII.,  who  was 
auditor  and  companion  to  Alexandiino  on  his  mis- 
sion to  France,  afterwai-ds  told  Cardinal  d'Ossat 
that  when  the  news  of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
Massacre  reached  Eome,  the  cardinal  exclaimed  in 
a  transport  of  joy,  "  Praise  be  to  God,  the  King  of 
France  has  kept  his  word  with  me  !  "* 

Action  was  at  the  same  time  taken  in  the  matter 
of  supporting  the  Protestant  war  in  the  Low 
Countiies,  for  the  dissimidation  had  to  be  main- 
tained in  both  its  bi-anches.  A  body  of  Huguenot 
soldiers,  in  which  a  few  Papists  were  mingled,  was 
raised,  placed  under  SenlLs,  a  comrade  of  Coligny's 
in  faith  and  arms,  and  dispatched  to  the  aid  of 
William  of  Orange.  Senlis  had  an  interview  with 
Charles  IX.  before  setting  out,  and  received  from 
him  money  and  encouragement.  But  the  same 
coiu't  that  sent  this  regiment  to  fight  against  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  sent  secret  information  to  the  duke 
which  enabled  him  to  siu-prise  the  Protestant 
soldiers  on  the  march,  and  cut  them  in  pieces.  "  I 
have  in  my  hands,"  wi-ote  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  Iiis 
master,  Philip  II.,  "a  letter  from  the  King  of 
France,  which  would  strike  you  dumb  if  you  were 
to  see  it ;  for  the  moment  it  is  expedient  to  say 
notliing  about  it."^  Another  piece  of  equal  dis- 
simulation did  Charles  IX.  pructise  about  this  time. 
The  little  party  at  the  French  court  which  was 
opposed  to  the  Spanish  alliance,  and  in  the  same 
measure  favoured  the  success  of  WOliam  of  Orange 
in  Flandei-s,  was  headed  by  the  Chancellor  rHopital. 
At  the  very  time  that  Charles  IX.  was  making 
Coligny  belie\-e  that  he  had  become  a  convert  to 


•■'  Gabutius,  Viia  PH  V.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  10,  p.  150 ;  Boms, 
1605. 

■•  Lettr.  d'Ossat  d  Roma,  1599.  Besides  the  letters  of 
Cardinal  d'Ossat,  ambassador  of  Henry  IV.  at  Home, 
which  place  the  facts  given  in  the  text  beyond  all  reason- 
able doubt,  there  is  also  the  work  of  Camillo  Capilupi, 
published  at  Rome  in  October,  1572,  entitled,  Lo  Sirata- 
gema  di  Carolo  IX.,  Re  di  Prancia,  contra  gli  Ugonotli 
rcbelli  di  Di»  ct  suoi:  dcscritto  dal  Signor  Camillo  Capilupi. 
See  also  Mendham,  Life  of  Pius  V.,  pp.  181—187;  Lond., 
1832. 

4  Guizot,  vol.  ui.,  p.  383. 
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that  plan,  Chancellor  I'Hopital  was  deprived  of  the 
seals,  and  banished  from  court.' 

The  inconsistencies  and  douVjlings  of  Charles  IX. 
are  ju.st  enongh  to  give  some  little  colour  to  a 
theory  -wliich  has  found  some  advocates — namely, 
that  the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre  was  unpre- 
meditated, and  that  it  was  a  sudden  and  violent 
[■esolve  on  the  part  of  Catherine  de  Medici  and 
the  Guises,  to  prevent  the  king  yielding  to  tHb 
influence  of  Admiral  de  Coligny,  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  Huguenot  crusade  in 
fa%our  of  Protestantism.-  Verily  there  never  was 
much  danger  of  this ;  but  though  the  hesitations  of 
Charles  impart  some  feasibility  to  the  theory,  they 
give  it  no  solid  weight  whatever.  All  the  his- 
torians, Popish  and  Protestant,  who  lived  nearest  the 


time,  and  who  took  every  care  to  inform  themselves, 
with  one  consent  declare  that  the  massacre  was 
premeditated  and  aiTanged.  It  had  its  origination 
iu  the  courts  of  Paris,  Madrid,  and  the  Vatican.  A 
chain  of  well-established  facts  conducts  us  to  this 
conclusion.  Most  of  these  have  already  come 
before  us,  but  some  of  them  yet  remain  to  be  told. 
But  even  irrespective  of  these  facts,  looking  at  the 
age,  at  Charles  IX.,  and  at  the  state  of  Christendom, 
can  any  man  believe  that  the  King  of  France  should 
have  seriously  contemplated,  as  he  must  have  done 
if  his  professions  to  the  Huguenots  were  sincere, 
not  only  proclaiming  toleration  iu  France,  but 
becoming  the  head  of  an  armed  European  confede- 
ration in  behalf  of  Protestantism  1  This  is  wholly 
inconceivable 
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The  Queen  of  Navan-e,  the  magnanimous  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  was  dead ;  moreover,  news  had  reached 
Paris  that  the  Protestant  troop  which  had  set  out 


'  Sully,  torn,  i.,  livr.  i.,  pp.  37,  38. 

-  The  Abbe  Anquetil  was  the  first,  or  among  the  first, 
to  propound  this  theory  of  the  massacre  in  the  interests 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  lays  the  blame  entirely  on 
Catherine,  who  was  alarmed  at  the  confidence  her  son 
placed  in  the  admiral.  The  same  theory  lias  since  been 
r'laborately  set  forth  by  others,  especially  by  the  historian 
Lingard.  The  main  evidence  on  which  it  rests  is  the 
statement  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  his  physician  Miron, 
on  his  journey  to  Poland,  which  first  appeared  in  the 
Mdvioires  d'Elat  de  Villeroy.  That  statement  is  exceed- 
ingly apocryphal.  There  is  no  proof  that  it  ever  was 
made  by  Anjou.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  reported 
conversation  of  Charles  IX.  with  his  mother  on  their 
return  from  visiting  Coligny.  It  is  so  improbable  that 
We  cannot  believe  it.  Opposed  to  these  we  have  the  clear 
and  decided  testimony  of  all  contemporary  historians, 
Popish  and  Protestant,  confirmed  by  a  hundred  facts. 
Tlie  interior  mechanism  of  the  plot  is  shrouded  in 
mystery,  but  the  result  establishes  premeditation.  The 
several  parts  of  this  plan  all  coincide :  each  piece  falls 
into  its  place,  each  actor  does  his  part,  and  the  one  end 
aimed  at  is  effected,  so  that  we  no  more  can  doubt  pre- 
arrangement  than,  to  use  Paley's  iUustration,  we  can 
doubt  design  when  we  see  a  watch.  If  farther  it  is  asked, 
Wlio  is  the  arranger  in  this  case  ?  the  ax'gument  of  Cui 
bono  ?  leaves  only  one  answer  possible. 


to  assist  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  over- 
powered and  slain  on  the  road ;  and  further,  the 
great  advocate  of  toleration,  L'Hopital,  dismissed 
from  office,  had  been  banished  to  his  country-seat  of 
Vignay.  All  was  going  amiss,  save  the  promises 
and  protests  of  the  King  and  the  Queen-mother,  and 
these  were  groxving  louder  and  more  emphatic  every 
day.  Some  of  the  Huguenots,  alarmed  by  these 
suspicious  occuirences,  were  escaping  from  the  city, 
others  were  giving  expression  to  their  fears  in  prog- 
nostications of  evil.  The  Baron  do  Eosny,  father  of 
the  celebrated  Duke  of  Sully,  said  that  "if  the 
maniagc  took  place  at  Paris  the  wedding  favours 
would  be  crimson."''  In  the  midst  of  all  this  the 
preparations  for  the  mairiage  went  rapidly  on. 

Tlio  King  of  Navai're  arrived  in  Paris  in  deep 
mouming,  "  attended  by  eight  hundred  gentlemen 
all  likewise  iu  mourning."  "But," says  Margaret 
lie  Valois  hei-self,  "  the  nuj)tials  took  place  a  few 
days  afterwards,  with  such  triumi>h  and  niagniticence 
as: none  othei-s  of  my  quality ;  the  King  of  Navan-e 
and  his  troop  having  changed  their  mourning  for 
very  rich    and    line  clothes,  and  I   being   dressed 

^  Sully,  torn,  i.,  livr.  i.,  p.  43. 
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royally,  with  crown  and  corset  of  tufted  ermine, 
all  blazing  with  crown  jewels,  and  the  grand  blue 
mantle  with  a  ti'ain  four  ells  long,  borne  by  three 
jirincesses,  the  jaeople  choking  one  another  down 
below  to  see  us  pass."'  The  marriage  was  cele- 
brated on  the  18th  of  August  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Boiu'bon,  in  a  pavilion  erected  in  front  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  of  Notre  Dame.  When  asked  if  she 
accepted  Hem-y  of  Navarre  as  her  husband,  Mar- 
garet, it  is  said,  remained  silent ;-  whereupon  the 
king,  putting  his  hand  upon  her  head,  bent  it  down- 
ward, which  being  interpreted  as  consent,  the  cere- 
mony went  on.  When  it  was  over,  the  bride  and 
her  party  entered  Notre  Dame,  and  heard  mass ; 
meanwhile  the  bridegi-oom  with  Coligny  and  other 
Mends  amused  themselves  by  strolling  through  the 
aisles  of  the  cathedral.  Gazing  up  at  the  flags  sus- 
pended from  the  roof,  the  admiral  remarked  that 
one  day  soon  these  would  be  replaced  by  others 
more  appropriate ;  he  referred,  of  coui-se,  to  the 
Spanish  standards  to  be  taken,  as  he  hoped,  in  the 
approachmg  war.  The  four  following  days  all  Paris 
was  occupied  with  fetes,  ballets,  and  other  public 
rejoicings.  It  was  during  these  festivities  that  the 
final  arrangements  were  made  for  striking  the  great 
meditated  blow. 

Before  this,  however,  one  of  the  chief  actors 
jjiissed  away,  and  saw  not  the  work  completed 
wliich  he  had  so  largely  helped  to  bring  to  pass. 
On  the  5th  of  May,  1.572,  Pope  Pius  V.  died. 
There  was  scarcely  a  stoi-mier  Pontificate  in  the 
history  of  the  Popes  than  that  of  the  man  who 
descended  into  the  tomb  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  most  wished  to  live.  From  the  day  he  ascended 
the  Papal  throne  till  he  breathed  his  last,  neither 
Asia  nor  Europe  had  rest.  His  Pontificate  of  seven 
years  was  spent  in  raising  aimaments,  organising 
e.\peditions,  giving  orders  for  battles,  and  writing 
letters  to  sovereigns  inciting  them  to  slay  to  the 
last  man  those  whom  he  was  pleased  to  account  the 
enemies  of  God  and  of  himself.  Now  it  was  against 
the  Turk  that  he  hurled  his  armed  legionaries,  and 
now  it  was  against  the  Lutherans  of  Germany,  the 
Huguenots  of  France,  and  the  Calvinists  of  England 
and  Scotland  that  he  thundered  in  his  character 
of  Vicar  of  God.  Well  was  it  for  Christendom 
tliat  HO  much  of  the  military  furor  of  Pius  was 
discharged  in  an  eastern  direction.  The  Turk 
became  the  conducting-rod  that  drew  off  the  light- 
nings of  the  Vatican  and  hel])ed  to  shield  Europe. 
Pius'  exit  from  the  world  was  a  dreadful  one,  and 


bore  a  stiiking  resemblance  to  the  bloody  malady  of 
which  the  King  of  France  expired  so  soon  there- 
after.' The  Pontiff,  however,  bore  up  wonderfully 
under  his  disease,  which  was  as  painful  as  it  was 
loathsome. 

The  death  of  the  Pope  opened  a  free  path  to  the 
marriage  which  we  have  just  seen  take  place.  The 
dispensation  from  Rome,  wliich  Pius  V.  had  refused, 
his  successor  Gregory  XIII.  conceded.  Four  days 
after  the  ceremony — Friday,  the  22nd  of  August — 
as  Coligny  was  returning  on  foot  from  the  Louvre, 
occupied  in  i-eading  a  letter,  he  was  fired  at  fi-om 
the  window  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  des  Fosses,  St. 
Germain.  One  of  the  three  balls  with  which  the 
;issassin  had  loaded  his  piece,  to  make  sure  of  his 
object,  smashed  the  two  fore-fingers  of  his  right 
hand,  while  another  lodged  in  his  left  arm.  The 
admiral,  raising  his  wounded  hand,  pointed  to  the 
house  whence  the  shot  had  come.  It  belonged  to 
an  old  canon,  who  had  been  tutor  to  Hem-j',  Duke  of 
Guise;  but  before  it  coidd  be  entered,  the  ass;issin 
had  escaped  on  a  horse  fx'om  the  king's  stables, 
which  was  waiting  for  him  by  the  cloisters  of  the 
Church  of  L'Auxerrois.*  It  was  Maurevel  who  had  , 
fired  the  shot,  the  same  who  was  known  as  the 
king's  assassin.  He  had  posted  himself  in  one  of 
the  lower  rooms  of  the  house,  and  covering  the  - 
iron  bars  of  the  ■wdndow  with  an  old  cloak,  he  ' 
waited  three  days  for  Ids  victim. 

Tlie  king  was  jilaying  tennis  ^^'ith  the  Duke 
of  Guise  and  Teligny,  the  admiral's  son-m-law, 
when  told  of  what  had  happened  ;  Charles  threw 
do^vn  his  stick,  and  exclaiming  with  an  oath,  "  Am 
I  never  to  have  peace  ?"  rushed  to  his  apartment. 
Guise  slunk  away,  and  Teligny  went  straight  to  the  ' 
admiral's  house  in  the  adjacent  Rue  de  Betizy. 

Meanwhile  Ambrose  Pare  had  ami)utated  the  two 
broken  fingers  of  Coligny.  Turning  to  Merlin,  liis 
chaplain,  who  stood  by  his  bedside,  the  admiral  said, 
"  Pray  that  God  may  grant  me  the  gift  of  patience." 
Seeing  Merlin  and  other  friends  in  teai-s,  he  said,  , 
"Why  do  you  weep  for  me,  my  friends?  I  reckon 
myself  happy  to  have  received  these  wounds  in  tlie 
cause  of  God."  Toward  midday  ]\Iarshals  de  Dam- 
ville  and  de  Cosse  came  to  see  him.  To  them  lie 
protested,  "  Death  affrights  me  not ;  but  I  should 
like  very  much  to  sec  the  king  before  I  die."  Dam- 
ville  went  to  inform  his  majesty. 

About  two  of  the  afternoon  the  King,  the  Queen- 
mother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  a  number  of  the 


'  Guizot,  vol.  iii. ,  p.  378. 

'  Martciin^t  in  thought  to  liavu  hud  u  preference-  for  the 
young  Duke  of  Ouiue. 


3  Platina,  Vii.  Som.  Pont.,  p.  300 ;  Venetia,  IGOO.  Both 
Platina  and  Gabutius  have  given  us  lives  of  Pius  V. ;  they 
are  litth^  else  than  a  record  of  battles  and  bloodshed. 

■•  Sully,  torn,  i.,  Uvr.  i.,  p.  54. 
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gentlemen  of  the  court  entered  the  iip;irtments  of 
the  wounded  man.  "My  dear  father,"  exclaimed 
Charles,  "  the  hurt  is  yours,  the  grief  and  the  out- 
rage mine;  but,"  added  he,  wth  his  usual  oaths,  "  I 
will  take  such  vengeance  that  it  shall  never  be 
effaced  from  the  memory  of  man."  Coligny  drew 
the  king  towards  him,  and  commenced  an  eai-nest 
conversation  with  him,  in  a  low  voice,  urging  the 
policy  he  had  so  often  recommended  to  Charles,  that 
namely  of  assisting  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  so 
lowering  Spain  and  elevating  France  in  the  councils 
of  Europe.  Catherine  de  INIedici,  who  did  not  hear 
what  the  admiral  was  saying  to  the  king,  abruptly 
terminated  the  interview  on  pretence  that  to 
prolong  it  would  be  to  exliaust  the  strength  and 
endanger  the  life  of  Coligny.  The  King  and  Queen- 
mother  now  returned  to  the  Lou\Te  at  so  rapid  a 
pace  that  they  were  unobservant  of  the  salutations 
of  the  po[)ulace,  and  even  omitted  the  usual  devo- 
tions to  the  Virgin  at  the  corners  of  the  streets. 
On  an-iving  at  the  palace  a  secret  coiLSultation  was 
held,  after  which  the  king  was  busied  in  giving 
orders,  and  making  up  dispatches,  with  which 
couriei-s  were  sent  ofi"  to  the  provinces.  When 
Charles  and*  his  suite  had  left  Coligny's  hotel,  the 
admiral's  friends  expressed  their  suii)rise  and  plea- 
sure at  the  king's  affability,  and  the  desire  he 
showed  to  brmg  the  criminal  to  justice.  "  But  all 
tliese  fine  appearances,"  says  Brautome,  "afterwards 
turned  to  ill,  which  amazed  every  one  veiy  much 
how  their  majesties  could  perform  so  counterfeit  a 
j)ai-t,  unless  they  had  previously  resolved  on  this 
massacre."' 

They  began  with  the  admiral,  says  Davila, 
"  from  the  apprehension  they  had  of  his  fierceness, 
wisdom,  and  power,  fearing  that  were  he  alive  lie 
would  concert  some  means  for  the  safety  of  himself 
and  his  confederates.""  But  as  the  Popi.sh  histoiian 
goes  on  to  explain,  there  was  a  deeper  design  in 

ecting  Coligny  as  the  first  victim.  The  Hugue- 
nots, they  reasoned,  would  impute  the  murder  of  the 
admiral  to  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  faction,  and 
so  would  avenge  it  upon  the  Guises.  This  attack 
u]ion  the  Guises  would,  in  its  turn,  excite  the  fury 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  mob  against  the  Huguenots. 
The  populace  would  i-ise  en  masse,  and  slaughter  the 
Protestants ;  and  in  this  saturnalia  of  blood  the 
enemies  of  Charles  and  Catherine  would  be  got  rid 
of,  and  3'et  the  hand  of  the  court  would  not  be  seen 
in  the  affair.  The  notorious  Retz,  tlie  Florentine 
tutor  of  Charles,  is  credited  with  the  authorship  of 
this  diabolically  ingenious  plan.     But   the  matter 


'  Brantdme,  vol.  viiii,  p.  IM. 
a  Davila,  lib.  t.,  p.  26tf. 


had  not  gone  as  it  was  calculated  it  would.  Coligny 
lived,  and  so  the  general  vielee  of  assassination  did 
not  come  off.  The  train  had  been  fired,  but  the 
mine  did  not  explode. 

The  king  had  already  given  orders  to  close  all  the 
gates  of  Palis,  save  two,  which  werQ  left  open  to 
admit  jjro^dsions.  The  pretence  wa.s  to  cut  off  the 
escape  of  Maurevel.  If  this  order  could  not  ariest 
the  flight  of  the  assassin,  who  was  already  far  away 
on  his  fleet  steed,  it  effectually  prevented  the  depar- 
tiu-e  of  the  Huguenots.  Troops  were  now  intro- 
duced into  the  city.  The  admii'al  had  earnestly 
asked  leave  to  retire  to  ChatUlon,  in  the  quiet  of 
which  place  he  hoped  sooner  to  recover  from  his 
wounds  ;  but  the  king  would  not  hear  of  his  leaving 
Parts.  He  feared  the  irritation  of  the  wounds  that 
might  arise  from  the  journey ;  he  would  take  care 
that  neither  Coligny  nor  his  friends  should  suffer 
molestation  from  the  populace.  Accordingly,  bidding 
the  Protestants  lodge  all  together  in  Coligny's 
quai-ter,'  he  appointed  a  regiment  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  to  guard  that  part  of  Paris.''  Thus  closely 
was  the  net  drawn  round  the  Huguenots.  These 
soldiera  were  afterwards  the  most  zealous  and  cruel 
of  their  murderers.'' 

Friday  night  and  Saturday  were  spent  in 
considtations  on  both  sides.  To  a  few  of  the 
Protestants  the  designs  of  the  court  were  now 
transparent,  and  they  advised  an  instant  and 
forcible  depai-ture  from  Paris,  carrying  with  them 
their  wounded  chief.  Their  advice  was  over-ruled 
mainly  through  the  over-confidence  of  Tcligny  in 
the  king's  honour,  and  only  a  few  of  the  Huguenots 
left  the  city.  The  deliberations  in  the  Louvre  were 
more  anxious  still.  The  blow,  it  was  considered, 
should  be  strack  immediately,  else  the  Huguenots 
would  escape,  or  they  would  betake  them  to  anns. 
But  as  the  hour  drew  near  the  king  appeai-s  to 
have  wavered.  Natui'e  or  conscience  momentarily 
awoke.  Now  that  he  stood  on  the  precincts  of  the 
colossal  crime,  he  seems  to  have  felt  a  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  going  on  ;  as  well  he  might,  fierce, 
cruel,  vindictive  though  he  was.  To  wade  through 
a  sea  of  blood  so  dee])  as  that  which  was  about  to 
flow,  might  well  appal  even  one  who  had  been 
trained,  as  Charles  had  been,  to  look  on  blood.  It 
is  possible  even  that  the  nobleness  of  Coligny  had 
not  been  without  its  effect  upon  him.  The  Queen- 
mother,  who  had  doubtless  foreseen  this  moment  of 
in-esolution  on  the  part  of  her  son  when  the  ciisis 

3  Maimbourg  says  that  the  former  occupants  were 
turned  out  to  make  room  for  tho  new-comers.  IJlist.  dv. 
Calvinismc,  livr.  vi.,  p.  409.) 

*  Davila,  livr.  v.,  p.  270.    Mozcray. 

'  Ag.  d"Aubign(-,  M(m.,  p.  30. 
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should  arrive,  was  prepared  for  it.  She  instantly 
combated  the  indecision  of  Charles  with  the  ar- 
guments most  fitted  to  influence  his  weak  mind. 
She  told  him  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  retreat ; 
that  the  attempt  on  the  admiral's  life  had  aroused 
the  Protestants,  that  the  plans  of  the  court  were 
known  to  them,  and  that  already  messengers  from 
the  Huguenots  were  on  their  way  to  Switzerland 
and  Germany,  for  assistance,  and  that  to  hesitate 
was  to  be  lost.  If  he  had  a  care  for  his  throne 
and  house  he  must  act ;  and  with  a  well-feigned 
dread  of  the  calamities  she  had  so  vividly  de- 
picted, she  is  said  to  have  craved  leave  for  her- 
self and  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  retire  to 
some  place  of  safety  before  the  storm  should  buret. 
This  was  enough.  The  idea  of  being  left  alone  in 
the  midst  of  all  these  dangers,  without  his  mother's 
strong  arm  to  lean  ujjon,  was  frightful  to  Charles. 
He  forgot  the  greatness  of  the  crime  in  the  im- 
minency  of  his  own  danger.  His  vuljjiue  and 
cowardly  nature,  incapable  of  a  brave  course,  was 
yet  capable  of  a  sudden  and  deadly  spring.  "  He 
wa.s  seized  with  an  eager  desire,"  says  Maimbourg, 
"  to  execute  the  resolution  already  taken  in  the  secret 


council  to  massacre  all  the  Huguenots."-   "  Then  let    | 
Coligny  be  killed,"  said  Charles,  with  an  oath,  "and    I 
let   not  one  Huguenot  in  all   France   be   left   to 
reproach  me  with  the  deed." 

One  other  point  yet  occasioned  keen  debates  in 
the  council.  Shall  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the 
Prince  of  Conde  be  slain  wiih  the  rest  of  the 
Huguenots  ?  "  The  Duke  of  Guise,"  says  Davila, 
"  was  urgent  for  their  death ;  but  the  King  and  the 
Queen-mother  had  a  horror  at  embruing  their 
hands  in  royal  blood  ;"^  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
resolution  of  the  council  was  for  putting  them  to 
death.  The  Aichbishop  of  Paris,  Peretixe,  and 
Brantome  inform  us  that  "  they  were  do^^•n  on  the 
red  list"  on  the  ground  of  its  being  neccessary  "  to 
dig  uj)  the  roots,"  but  were  afterwards  saved,  "  as 
by  mii-acle."  Queen  Margaret,  the  newly-mai'ried 
wife  of  Navarre,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees 
before  the  king  and  earnestly  begging  the  life  of 
her  husband,  "  the  King  granted  it  to  her  ■\\ith 
gi-eat  difliculty,  although  she  was  his  good  sister."* 
Meanwhile,  to  keep  up  the  delusion  to  the  last, 
the  king  rode  out  on  horseback  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  queen  had  her  court  cii-cle  as  usual. 
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It  was  now  eleven  o'clock  of  Saturday  night,  and  the 
massiicre  was  to  begin  at  daybreak.  Tavannes 
was  sent  to  bid  the  Mayor  of  Paris  assemble  the 
citizens,  who  for  some  days  before  had  been  pro- 
vided with  aiTOS,  which  they  had  stored  in  their 
houses.  To  exasperate  them,  and  ])ut  them  in  a 
mood  for  this  unlimited  butchei-y  of  their  countiy- 
men,  in  wliich  at  fii-st  they  Were  somewhat 
reluctant  to  engage,  they  were  told  that  a  horrible 
conspiracy  had  been  discovered,  on  the  ]iai-t  of  the 
Huguenots,  to  cut  ofl'  the  king  and  the  royal  family, 
and  destroy  the  monarchy  and  the  Roman  Catliolic 
religion.'  The  signal  for  the  massacre  was  to  be 
the  tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  the  Palace  of  Justice. 


Maimbourg,  livr.  vi.,  p.  472. 


As  soon  as  the  tocsin  should  have  flung  its  ominous 
peal  upon  the  city,  they  were  to  hasten  to  di-aw 
chains  across  the  streets,  place  pickets  in  the  open 
spaces,  and  sentinels  on  the  bridges.  Ordere  were 
also  given  that  at  the  firet  sound  of  the  bell  torches 
should  be  i)laced  in  all  the  windows,  and  that  the 
Roman  Catholics,  for  distinction,  should  wear  a 
white  scarf  on  the  left  arm,  and  aflix  a  white  cross 
on  their  hats. 

"  All  was  now  arranged,"  says  Maimbourg,  "  for 
the  carnage;"  and  they  waited  with  impatience  for 
the  break  of  day,  when  the  tocsin  was  to  soimd.     In 

-  Maimbourg:,  livr.  vi.,  p.  471. 
••'  Davila,  lib.  v.,  p.  271. 

■*  rereiixo,  Hist,  de  Hiinri  le  C3i-aiiii— BrantOmc,  vol.  i., 
p.  2C1. 
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the  royal  chamber  sat  Charles  IX..  the  Queen- 
mother,  aud  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Catherine's 
feai-s  lest  the  king  should  change  his  mind  at  the 
last  minute  would  not  pennit  her  to  leave  him  for 
one  moment.  Few  -words,  we  may  well  believe, 
would  pass  between  the  royal  personages.  The 
great  event  that  impended  coidd  not  but  weigh 
hea^-ily  upon  them.  A  deep  stillness  reigned  in  the 
apartment ;  the  liours  wore  wearily  away  ;  and  the 
Queen-mother  feeling  the  snspen.se  iinbeai-able,  or 
else  afi-aid,  as  Maimbourg  suggests,  that  Charles, 
"  gi'eatly  disturbed  by  the  idea  of  the  hoirible 
butchery,  would  revoke  the  order  he  had  given  for 
it,"  anticipated  the  signal  by  sending  one  at  two 
o'clock  of  the  morning  to  ling  the  bell  of  St.  Ger- 
main I'Auxerois,'  which  was  nearer  than  that  of 
the  Palace  of  Justice.  Scarcely  had  its  first  peal 
startled  the  silence  of  the  night  when  a  pLstol-shot 
was  heard.  The  king  started  to  his  feet,  and  sum- 
moning an  attendant  he  bade  him  go  and  .stop  the 
massacre."  It  was  too  late  ;  the  bloodj-  work  had 
begiui.  The  great  bell  of  the  Palace  liad  now 
begun  to  toU  ;  another  moment  and  every  steeple 
in  Paris  was  sending  forth  its  peal ;  a  hundred 
tocsins  sounded  at  once  ;  and  with  the  tempest  of 
their  clamour  there  mingled  the  shouts,  oaths,  and 
bowlings  of  the  assassins.  "  I  was  awakened,"  says 
Sidly,  "  three  hours  after  midnight  with  the  ling- 
ing  of  all  the  bells,  and  the  confused  cries  of  the 
populace."^  Above  all  were  heard  the  ten-ible 
words,  "Kill,  kill!" 

The  ma.ssacre  was  to  begin  with  the  assas-sination 
of  Coligny,  and  that  part  of  the  dreadful  work  had 
been  assigned  to  the  D\ikc  of  Guise.  Tlie  moment 
he  heard  the  signal,  the  duke  mounted  his  horse 
and,  accompanied  by  his  lirother  and  300  gentlemen 
and  soldiers,  galloped  off  for  the  admii-al's  lodgings. 
He  found  Anjou's  guards  with  their  red  cloaks,  and 
theii-  lighted  matches,  posted  round  it ;  they  gave 
the  duke  with  his  ainued  retinue  instant  admission 
into  the  coui-t-yard.  To  .slaughter  the  halbei-diei-s 
of  Navarre,  and  force  open  the  inner  entrance  of 
the  admii-al's  lodgings,  was  the  work  of  but  a  few 
minutes.  They  ne.\t  mounted  the  staii-s,  while  the 
duke  and  his  gentlemen  remained  below.  Awakened 
b}'  the  noise,  the  admiral  got  out  of  be<l,  and  in-ajv 
ping  his  dressing-gown  round  him  and  leaning 
against  the  wall,  lie  bade  Merlin,  his  minister,  join 
with  him  in  prayer.  One  of  his  gentlemen  at  that 
moment  rushed  into  the  room.  "  ily  loi-d,"  said 
he,  "God  calls  us  to  himself!"    "  T  am  prepared  to 


'  De  Thou,  livT.  lii. 

'  Villeroy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  88. 

=•  Sully,  3/.  nioireji,  torn.  i..  livr.  i..  p.  C2. 


ilie,"  replied  the  admiral ;  "  I  need  no  more  the 
help  of  men ;  therefore,  farewell,  my  friends  :  sa\'e 
yourselves,  if  it  is  still  possible."  They  all  left  him 
and  escaped  by  the  roof  of  the  house.  Teligny,  lii^ 
son-in-law,  fleeing  in  this  way  was  shot,  and  rollod 
into  the  sti-eet.  A  German  servant  alone  remaine.1 
behind  with  his  master.  The  door  of  the  chaml'Hi- 
was  now  forced  open,  and  seven  of  the  murdern-, 
entered,  headed  by  Behme  of  Loiraine,  and  Achille 
Petrucci  of  Sienna,  cveatm-es  of  the  Duke  of  Guisa 
'•  Ai-t  thou  Coligny  .? "  s.'dd  Behme,  presenting  him- 
self before  his  victim,  and  awed  by  the  perfect 
composure  and  venerable  aspect  of  the  admii-al. 
"  I  am,"  replied  Coligny ;  "  young  man,  you  ought 
to  respect  my  gi-ey  haii-s ;  but  do  what  you  Anil,  you 
can  shorten  my  life  only  by  a  fev>-  days."  Tlie 
villain  replied  by  plungiug  his  weajwn  into  the 
admiral's  breast ;  the  rest  closing  romid  stiiick  their 
daggers  into  him.  "Behme,"  .shouted  the  Anke 
fi-om  below,  "  hast  done?"  "  'Tis  all  over,"  cried  the 
a.ssassin  from  the  window.  "But  M.  d'Angoideme," 
replied  the  duke,  "  vnll  not  believe  it  till  he  see 
him  at  his  feet."  Taking  up  the  eor|>se,  Behme 
threw  it  over  the  window,  and  as  it  fell  on  the 
pavement,  the  blood  spurted  on  the  faces  and  clothes 
of  the  two  lords.  The  duke,  taking  out  his  hand- 
kerchief and  wipmg  the  face  of  the  mui-dei-ed  man, 
said,  "  'Tis  he  siu-e  enough,"  and  kicked  the  corpse 
in  its  face.  A  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Nevei-s  cut 
ofl'  the  head,  and  carried  it  to  Catherine  de  Medici 
and  the  king.  The  trunk  was  exj>osed  for  some 
days  to  disgusting  indignities ;  the  head  was 
embalmed,  to  be  sent  to  Rome  ;  the  bloody  trophy 
was  carried  as  far  as  Lyons,  but  there  all  tmce 
of  it  disapjieai's.'' 

The  authoi"s  of  the  plot  having  i'e.s])ect  to  the 
ma.xim  attributed  to  Ala'ric,  that  "thick  g»-a.ss 
is  more  casUy  mown  than  thin,"  liad  gatliei-ed 
the  leading  Prote.stants  that  night,  as  we  have 
already  nan-ited,  into  the  sjime  ipiarter  where 
Coligny  lodged.  The  Duke  of  Guise  had  kept  this  . 
quarter  as  his  special  preserve ;  and  now,  the 
admiral  being  dispatched,  the  guards  of  Anjou, 
with  a  creature  of  the  duke's  for  tlieir  captain, 
were  let  loose  upon  this  battu  of  ensnajvd  Hugue- 
nots.      Theii'   work   was   done   with   a  summary 

*  Davila,  Maimbounr.  De  Thou,  and  others,  all  agreo  in 
these  facts. — "  After  having  been  suhji-otod,  in  the  course 
of  three  centuries,  at  one  time  to  oblivion,  and  at  others 
to  diverse  trnnsferonces,  these  sad  relics  of  a  ^cat  inaui 
a  groat  Christian,  and  a  great  patriot  have  been  resting* 
for  the  last  two-and-twonty  yc.irs  in  the  very  Castle  of 
Chatillon-sur-Loing,  his  ancestors'  own  domain  havini; 
once  more  become  the  property  of  a  roliitivoof  his  Limily, 
the  Duke  of  Luxembourg."  (Guizot,  vol.  lii.,  p.  39S; 
Lond.,  1874.) 
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vengeance,  to  ■w-liich  the  UockIccI  state  of  the  ken- 
nels, and  the  piles  of  corpses,  gi-owing  ever  larger, 
bore  ten-ible  witness.  Over  all  Paiis  tliil  the 
work  of  massacre  by  this  time  extend.  Fiuious 
bamls,  aimed  with  guns,  pistols,  swords,  pikes, 
knives,  and  all  kinds  of  cmel  weapons,  iiished 
tluough  the  streets,  mm-deiing  all  they  met.  They 
liegau  to  thimder  at  the  doors  of  Prote.stants,  and 
the  teiiilied  inmates,  stimned  by  the  uproar,  came 
ioith  in  theii-  night-clothes,  and  were  murdered  ou 
theii-  own  thi-esholds.  Those  who  were  too 
ixliiighted  to  come  abroad,  were  slaughtered  in  theu- 
l>eil-rooms  and  closets,  the  a.s.sassins  bui-stiug  open 
all  places  of  concealment,  and  massaciing  all  who 
opiX)sed  their  entrance,  and  throwing  theii-  mangled 
bodies  into  the  street.  The  darkness  would  have 
lieen  a  cover  to  some,  but  the  lights  that  blamed  iu 
the  windows  denied  even  this  poor  chauce  of  escape 
to  the  misei-able  -s-ictims.  The  Huguenot  as  he  fled 
through  the  street,  with  agonised  features,  and 
lacking  the  protection  of  the  white  scarf,  was  easily 
i*cognised,  and  dispatched  without  mercy. 

Tlie  Louvie  was  that  night  the  scene  of  a  great 
butcheiy.  Some  200  Protestant  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  from  the  pro^•inces  liad  been  accom- 
modated with  Ijeds  in  the  palace ;  and  :ilthough  the 
guests  of  the  king,  they  had  no  exemption,  but 
were  doomed  that  night  to  die  with  othei-s.  They 
were  arousetl  after  midnight,  taken  out  one  b}'  one, 
and  made  to  pass  between  two  rows  of  halberdiei-s, 
who  were  stationed  in  the  uudergromid  galleries. 
They  were  hacketl  in  pieces  or  jx)ignarded  on  their 
way,  and  their  corpses  being  carried  forth  wei-e, 
bon-ible  to  relate,  pUed  ia  heaps  at  the  gates  of 
the  Lotm-e.  Among  those  who  thus  jterished  were 
the  Count  de  la  Rochefouaiult,  the  Marquis  de 
Renel,  the  bi-ave  Piles — who  had  so  gallantly  de- 
fended St.  Jean  D'Angely — Fraucourt,  chancellor 
to  the  King  of  Navan-e,  and  others  of  nearly  ecpuil 
distinction.  An  appeal  to  the  Gotl  of  Justice  was 
tlieir  only  protest  against  their  fate.' 

Ry-and-by  the  .sun  rose ;  but,  alas  !  who  can  de- 
scrilie  the  hoiroi-s  which  the  broad  light  of  day 
disolosetl  to  view  ?  Tlie  entire  jwpulation  of  the 
French  capital  was  seen  maddened  with  iiige,  or 
•ighast  with  teri-or.  On  its  wretched  streets  what 
tragedies  of  hoiTor  and  crime  were  being  enacte<l ! 
Some  were  fleeing,  othei-s  were  pui-suing ;  some 
were  supplicating  for  life,  othei-s  were  resj)onding 
by  the  ram-derous  l)low,  which,  if  it  silenced  the 
ciy  for  mercy,  av,oke  the  cry  for  justice.  Old 
men,  and  infants  in  their  swaddling  clothes,  were 
alike  btitchered  on  that  awful  niglit.     Our  very 

'  Uavila,  lib.  v.,  pp.  272,  273. 


page  would  weep,  were  we  to  record  all  the  atrocities 
now  enactecL  Coi-pses  were  being  precipitated  from 
the  roofs  and  windows,  othere  were  being  dragged 
through  the  streets  by  tlie  feet,  or  were  pile<l  up 
iu  caits,  and  ibiven  away  to  be  sliot  into  the  river. 
The  kennels  were  running  with  blood.  Guise, 
Tavannes,  and  D'Aiigoideme — travei-siug  the  streets 
on  hoi-seback,  and  raising  their  voices  to  their 
liighest  pitch,  to  be  audible  above  the  tolUng  of 
the  bells,  the  yells  of  the  mtu-derei-s,  and  the  cries 
and  moauings  of  the  wounded  and  the  dyuig — were 
incitmg  to  yet  greater  fuiy  those  whom  hate  and 
blood  had  ah'eady  transformed  into  demons.  "  It 
is  the  king's  orders!"  cried  Guise.  "  Blood,  blood  1" 
shouted  out  Tavannes.  Blood  !  every  keimel  was 
fidl ;  the  Seme  as  it  roUed  through  Paris  seemed 
but  a  river  of  blood  ;  and  the  corjises  which  it  was 
beai-ing  to  the  ocean  were  so  numerous  that  the 
bridges  had  dithculty  in  giving  them  pas.sage,  and 
were  in  some  danger  of  becoming  choked  and 
turning  back  the  stream,  and  di-owning  Paris  iu  the 
blood  of  its  own  shedding.  Such  was  the  gigantic 
horror  ou  which  the  sim  of  that  Sunday  morning, 
the  2-Jth  of  August,  1572 — St.  Bartholomew's  Day 
— looked  downi. 

We  have  seen  how  Charles  IX.  stood  shuddering 
for  some  moments  on  the  blink  of  his  great  ciime, 
and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  .stronger  will  and 
more  daviug  wickedness  of  his  mother,  he  might 
after  all  have  tiuiied  back.  But  when  the  mas- 
sacre had  commenced,  and  he  had  tasted  of  bloo<l, 
Charles  shuddered  no  longer — he  became  as  rave- 
nous for  slaughter  as  the  lowest  of  the  mob.  He 
and  his  mother,  when  it  was  day,  went  out  on  the 
jialace  balcony  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  scene. 
Some  Huguenots  were  seen  stiiiggling  in  the  river, 
ui  their  eflbrts  to  swim  acress,  the  boats  having 
been  removed.  Seizing  an  arquebus,  the  king 
fired  on  them.  "  KiU,  kill  !  "  he  shouted  ;  and 
making  a  page  sit  beside  him  and  load  his  piece," 
he  continued  the  horrible  pa-stime  of  murdering  his 
subjects,  who  were  attemi)ting  to  esciipe  acix)ss  the 
Seine,  or  were  .seeking  refuge  at  the  pitiless  gates 
of  his  palace.^ 

The  s:une  night,   while   the   ma.ss;\cres  were    in 


-  Voltaire  states  in  one  of  the  notes  to  the  Henriadc, 
that  he  heard  the  Marquis  de  Tesse  say  that  he  had 
known  an  old  man  of  ninety,  who  iu  his  youth  had  acted 
as  page  to  Charles  IX.,  and  loaded  the  carbine  with 
which  he  shot  his  Protestant  subjects. 

'■'  Maimbourg,  livr.  vi.,  p.  478.  Brantomo,  livi-.  ii.,  p. 
427. — The  ai-quebus  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
Louvre.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  St. 
Bartholomew,  Mirabeau  brought  it  out  and  pointed  it 
at  the  throne  of  Louis  XVI. — "  i-wiiinj  the  iniquities  of 
thej'aihei-s  upon  the  children." 
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progress,  Charles  sent  for  the  King  of  Navarre  and 
the  Pi-ince  cle  Conde.  Receiving  them  in  gi-eat 
an" er,  he  commanded  them  with  oaths  to  renounce 
the  Protestant  foith,  thi-eatening  them  with  death 
as  the  alternative  of  refusal  They  demurred : 
whereupon  the  king  gave  them  three  days  to  make 
their  choice.'  His  physician,  Ambrose  Pare,  a 
Protestant,  he  kept  all  night  in  his  cabinet,  so 
selfishly  carefid  was  he  of  his  o'wn  miserable  Life  at 
the  very  moment  that  he  was  murdering  in  thou- 
sands the  flower  of  liis  subjects.  Pare  he  also 
attempted  to  teri-ify  by  oaths  and  threats  into 
embracing  Piomanism,  telling  him  that  the  time 
was  now  come  when  eveiy  man  in  France  must 
become  Roman  Catholic.  So  apparent  was  it  that 
the  leading  motive  of  Charles  IX.  in  these  gi-eat 
crimes  was  the  dominancy  of  the  Roman  faith  and 
the  entire  extinction  of  Protestantism. 

For  seven  days  the  massaci-es  were  coutiaued  in 
Paris,  and  the  fii-st  tlu-ee  especially  with  imabating 
fmy.  Nor  were  they  confined  within  the  walls  of 
the  city.  In  pursuance  of  orders  .sent  from  the 
court,-  they  were  extended  to  all  pro%-inces  and  cities 
where  Protestants  were  found.  Even  villages  and 
cliateaux  became  scenes  of  carnage.  For  two  months 
these  butcheries  were  continued  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Every  day  during  that  fearful  time  the 
poignard  reaped  a  fresh  harvest  of  ^-ictims,  and  the 
rivers  bore  to  the  sea  a  new  and  ghastly  burden  of 
coi-jises.  In  Rouen  above  6,000  perished ;  at 
Toulouse  .some  Inmdreds  were  hewni  to  pieces  with 
axes  ;  at  Orleaas  the  Papists  themselves  confessed 
that  they  had  destroyed  12,000  :  some  said  18,000 ; 
and  at  Lyons  not  a  Protestant  escaped.  After  the 
gates  were  closed  they  fell  upon  them  without 
mercy;  150  of  them  were  shut  up  in  the  arch- 
bishop's house,  and  were  cut  to  pieces  in  the  space 
of  one  hour  and  a  half  Some  Roman  Catholic, 
more  humane  than  the  rest,  when  he  saw  the 
heaps  of  coi-jwes,  exclaimed,  "  They  surely  were  not 
men,  but  devils  in  the  shape  of  men,  who  had  done 
thi.s." 

The  whole  number  that  perished  in  the  insissacro 
cannot  be  precisely  a.scertained.  According  to  De 
Thou  there  were  2,000  victims  in  Paris  the  fii-st 
day ;  Agrippa  d'Aubignc  says  3,000.  Brantome 
speaks  of  4,000  bodies  that  Charles  IX.  might  have 
seen  floating  down  th(?  Seine.  La  Popeliniere 
reduces  them  to  1,000.  "There  is  to  be  foiuid,  in 
the  iiccount^books  of  the  city  of  ParLs,  a  i)aynient 
to  the  gi-ave-diggei's  of  tlie  Cemetery  of  the  Innocents, 
for  having  interretl  1,100    dead  boilies  .stranded  at 


the  tm-ns  of  the  Seine  near  ChaiUot,  Auteuil,  and 
St.  Cloud  ;  it  is  probable  that  many  corpses  wei-e 
cari-ied  still  further,  and  the  corpses  were  not  all 
thro'wn  into  the  river."  ^  There  is  a  still  greater 
uncertainty  touching  the  number  of  ^■ictims  through- 
out the  whole  of  France.  Mezeray  computes  it  at 
25,000;  De  Thou  at  30,000:  Sully  at  70,000; 
and  Perefixe,  Archbishop  of  Paris  in  the  seventeenth 
centmy,  raises  it  to  100,000  ;  Da^ila  reduces  it  to 
10,000.  Sully,  from  his  access  to  olficial  documenie, 
and  his  unimpeachable  honour,  has  Ijeen  commonly 
reckoned  the  highest  authority.  Not  a  few  muni- 
cipalities and  governors,  to  theii-  honom',  refused  to 
execute  the  orders  of  the  king.  The  reply  of  the 
Yicompte  d'Orte  has  become  famous.  "  Sire," 
wrote  he  to  Charles  IX.,  "  among  the  citizens  and 
garrison  of  Ba3-onne,  you  have  many  brave  soldiers, 
and  loyal  subjects,  but  not  one  hangman."  ' 

Blood  and  falsehood  are  never  far  apart.  The 
gi'eat  crime  had  been  acted  and  could  not  be 
recalled ;  how  was  it  to  be  justified  ?  The  poor 
imhappy  king  had  recourse  to  one  dodge  after 
another,  verifying  the  French  saying  that  "  to 
excuse  is  to  accuse  one's  self."  On  the  evening 
of  the  fii'st  day  of  the  massacre,  he  dispatched  mes- 
sengers to  the  pro\-inccs  to  announce  the  ileath  of 
CoHgny,  and  the  slaughtei-s  in  Paris,  attributing 
everything  to  the  feud  which  had  so  long  subsisted 
between  Guise  and  the  admiiuL  A  day's  reflection 
convinced  the  king  that  the  duke  woidd  force  him 
to  acknowledge  his  o^^^l  share  in  the  mas.sixcre,  and 
he  saw  that  he  must  concoct  another  excuse  ;  he 
would  plead  a  political  nece.s.sit)'.  Putting  his  lie 
in  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  the  Almighty,  he  went, 
attended  by  the  whole  court,  to  mass,  solcnnily  to 
thank  God  for  having  delivered  him  from  the  Pro- 
testants ;  and  on  liis  return,  holding  "  a  bed  of 
justice,"  he  professed  to  imveil  to  the  Parliament  a 
terrible  plot  which  Coligny  and  the  Huguenots  had. 
contrived  for  destroyuig  the  king  and  the  royali 
house,  which  had  left  him  no  alternative  but  to? 
order  the  massacre.  Although  the  king's  story  was 
not  supported  by  one  atom  of  solid  ti-uth,  but  ou 
the  other  hand  was  contrsidicted  by  a  hundred  facts, 
of  which  the  Parliament  was  cognisant,  the  obse- 
quious menibeiN  sustained  the  king's  accusation,  and 
branded  with  outlawry  and  foifeitvn-e  the  name, 
the  titles,  the  family,  and  the  estates  of  Admiiul  de 
Coligny.  The  notorious  and  brazen-faced  Retz  was 
instructed  to  tell  Engl.-iud  yet  another  falsehootl, 
namely,  that  Coligny  was  meditating  ]i!ayiiig  the 
l)art  of  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  jmlaco,  and  that  th^ 


'  Sully,  torn.  I.,  livr.  i. 

^  Maimboiirif,  livr.  vi.,  p.  JSo. 


'  Giiizot,  vol.  iii.,  p.  105. 

■*  Sully,  livr.  i.,  p.  74.     Do  Thou,  livr.  Iii.,  Iv. 
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king  did  a  wiae  and  politic  thing  in  nipping 
the  admii'ars  treason  in  the  bud.  To  the  coui't  of 
Poland,  Charles  sent,  by  his  ambassador  Montluc, 
another  version  of  the  affair ;  and  to  the  Swiss  yet 
another ;  in  short,  the  inconsistencies,  prevarica- 
tions, and  contradictions  of  the  iinliappy  monarch 
were  endless,  and  attest  his  guilt  not  less  conclu- 
sively than  if  he  had  confessed  the  deed. 

Meanwhile,  the  tidings  were  travelling  over 
Europe,  petrifying  some  nations  with  horror, 
.awakening  othera  into  delirious  and  savage  joy. 
When  the  news  of  the  massacre  reached  the  Spanish 
army  in  the  Netherlands  the  exultation  was  great. 
Tlie  .skies  resounded  with  salvoes  of  cannon ;  the 
drums  were  beat,  the  ti'umpets  blared,  and  at 
night  bonfires  blazed  all  round  the  camp.  Tlie 
reception  which  England  gave  the  French  ambas- 
sador was  dignified  and  most  significant.  Fenelon's 
description  of  his  fii-st  audience  after  the  news  of 
the  massacre  had  arrived  is  striking.  "  A  gloomy 
sorrow,"  says  he,  "  sat  on  every  face  ;  sUence,  as  in 
the  dead  of  night,  reigned  through  all  the  chambers 
of  the  royal  residence.  The  ladies  and  courtiers, 
clad  in  deep  mom-ning,  were  ranged  on  each  side  ; 
and  as  I  passed  by  them,  in  my  apjn-oach  to  the 
queen,  not  one  bestowed  on  me  a  favourable  look, 
or  made  the  least  return  to  my  salutations."'  Thus 
did  England  show  that  she  held  those  whom  the 
King  of  France  had  barbarously  miudered  as  her 
brethren. 

We  turn  to  Gene\a.  Geneva  was  yet  more  ten- 
derly related  to  the  seventy  thousand  victims  wliose 
bodies  covered  the  plains  of  France,  or  lay  stranded 
on  the  banks  of  its  rivers.    It  is  the  30th  of  August, 

72.  Certain  merchants  have  just  arrived  at 
Geneva  from  Lyons  ;  leaving  theii-  pack-horses  and 
bales  in  charge  of  the  master  of  their  hotel,  they 
mount  ^^■ith  all  .speed  the  street  leading  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  anxiety  and  gi-ief  painted  on  their 
faces;  "  ^Messieure,"  said  they  to  the  councilloi's,  "  a 
horrible  ma.ssacre  of  oiu-  brethren  has  just  taken 
place  at  Lyons.  In  all  the  villages  on  our  route  we 
hH\e  seen  the  gibbets erectctl,  and  blood  flowing  ;  it 
seems  that  it  is  the  same  all  over  France.  To- 
moiTow,  or  the  day  after,  you  will  see  those  who 
have  escajied  the  butcheiy  an-ive  on  5-our  frontier." 
Tlie  distressing  news  spread  like  lightning  through 
the  towni ;  the  shops  were  closed,  and  the  citizens 
met  in  coni])anies  in  the  squares.  Tlieir  experience 
of  the  past  had  taught  them  the  demands  which 
tliis  sad  occuiTence  would  make  on  their  benevo- 
lence. In-doors  the  women  busied  themselves 
providing   clothes,   medicines,   and    abundance   of 

'  F^nolon's  Despatches— apud  Carte. 


viands  for  those  whom  they  expected  soon  to  see 
arrive  in  hunger  and  sickness.  The  magistrates 
dispatched  caniages and  litters  to  the  villages  Ln  the 
Pays  de  Gex  ;  the  peasants  and  the  pastors  were 
on  the  outlook  on  the  frontier  to  obtain  news,  and 
to  be  ready  to  succour  the  first  arrivals.  Nor  had 
they  long  to  wait.  On  the  1st  of  September  they 
beheld  certain  travellers  approaching,  pale,  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  and  responding  with  difficulty 
to  the  caresses  with  which  they  were  overwhelmed. 
Tliey  could  hardly  believe  their  own  safety,  seeing 
that  days  before,  in  evei-y  village  through  which 
they  passed,  they  had  been  in  inniiinent  danger  of 
death.  The  number  of  these  arrivals  rapidly 
increased  ;  they  now  showed  then.'  wounds,  which 
they  had  carefully  concealed,  lest  they  should 
thereby  be  known  to  belong  to  the  Reformed. 
They  declared  that  since  the  26th  ef  August  the 
fit-Ids  and  villages  had  been  deluged  with  the  blood 
of  their  brethren.  All  of  them  gave  thanks  to 
God  that  they  had  been  permitted  to  reach  a  "  land 
of  liberty."  Their  hearts  were  full  of  heaviness,  for 
not  one  family  was  complete ;  when  they  mustered 
on  the  frontier,  alas  !  how  many  parents,  children, 
and  fiiends  were  missing  !  By-and-by  this  sorrow- 
ful group  reached  the  gates  of  Geneva,  and  as  they 
advanced  along  the  streets,  the  citizens  contended 
vnth  each  other  for  the  privilege  of  entertaining 
those  of  the  travellers  who  appeared  the  greatest 
sufferers.  Tlie  wounded  were  conveyed  to  the 
houses  of  the  best  families,  where  they  were  nursed 
witli  the  most  tender  care.  So  ample  was  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  citizens,  that  the  magistrates  found 
it  uimecessary  to  make  any  public  distribution  of 
clothes  or  victuals.- 

On  the  suggestion  of  Theodore  E^,;a,  a  day  of 
general  fasting  was  observed,  and  ajipointed  to  bo 
I'epeated  every  year  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  news  in  Scotland,  Knox,  now  old 
and  worn  out  with  labours,  made  himself  be  borne 
to  liLs  pulpit,  and  "  summoning  uj)  the  remainder 
of  his  strength,"  says  MrCrie,  "  he  thundered  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  against  '  that  cruel  nuu'dercr 
and  false  traitor,  the  King  of  Franco,'  and  dcslrcil 
Lo  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  to  tell  his  master 
that  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him  in 
Scotland  ;  that  the  Di\  ine  vengeance  would  never 
dei)art  from  him,  nor  from  liLs  house,  if  repentance 
did  not  ensue ;  but  his  name  would  remain  an 
execration  to  posterity,  and  none  proceeding  from 
his  loins  would  enjoy  his  kingdom  in  peace."' 

At  Rome,  when  the  news  ai'rived,  the  joy  was 


'  Gaberel,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  321,  322. 

'  MVCrie,  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.,  p.  217. 
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boiindless.  The  messenger  wlio  carried  the  despatch 
was  rewarded  like  one  who  brings  tidings  of  sorae 
great  victory,'  and  the  triumpli  that  followed  was 
such  as  old  pagan  Rome  might  lia^e  been  prond  to 
celebrate.  The  news  was  thundered  forth  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Seven-hilled  C'itv  by  the  cannon  of 
St.  Augelo,  and  at  night  lionfires  blazed  on  the 
street.  Before  this  gi-eat  day,  Pius  V.,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  slept  with  the  Popes  of  fonner  times, 
and  his  a,shes,  consigned  to  the  vaults  of  St.  Peter's, 
waited  the  more  gorgeous  tomb  that  was  pi'eparing 
for  them  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore ;  but  Gregory 
XIII.  conducted  the  rejoicmgs  with  even  greater 
splendour  than  the  austere  Pius  would  pi'obably 
have  done.  Through  the  streets  of  the  Eternal 
City  swept,  in  the  full  blaze  of  Pontifical  pomp, 
Gregory  and  his  attendant  train  of  cardinals, 
bishops,  and  monks,  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mark, 
there  to  ofler  up  prayers  and  thanksgivings  to 
the  God  of  heaven  for  this  great  blessing  to  the 
See  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Chxirch. 
Over  the  portico  of  the  church  was  hung  a  cloth 
of  pui'ple,  on  which  was  a  Latin  inscription  most 
elegantly  embroidered  in  letters  of  gold,  in  which 
it  was  distinctly  stated  that  the  massacre  had  oc- 
cmTcd  after  "counsels  had  been  given."-  On  the 
follo\\'ing  day  the  Pontiff  went  in  procession  to  the 
Church  of  Minerva,  where,  after  mass,  a  jubilee 
was  published  to  all  Christendom,  "  that  they  might 
thank  God  for  the  slaughter  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Church,  lately  e^cuted  in  France."  A  third  time 
did  the  Pope  go  in  procession,  with  his  cardinals 
and  all  the  foreigii  ambassadors  then  resident  at 
his  court,  and  after  mass  in  the  Chiu-ch  of  St.  Louis, 
he  accejjted  homage  from  the  Cardinal  of  Lon-aine, 
and  thanks  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France, 
"  for  the  counsel  and  help  he  had  given  him  by  his 
prayers,  of  which  he  had  found  the  most  wondei-ful 
eflfects." 

'  De  Thou  informs  us  that  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  at 
that  time  in  Eome,  gave  the  messenger  a  thousand  gold 
crowns. 

'  Consiliorum  ad  rem  datorum.  The  Author's  autho- 
rity for  this  statement  is  a  book  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
which  contains  an  official  account  of  tlie  "  Order  of 
Solemn  Procession  made  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  in  the 
Eternal  City  of  Eome,  for  the  most  happy  destruction  of 
the  Huguenot  party."  The  book  was  printed  "  At  Eome 
by  the  heirs  of  Antonio  Blado,  i>riuters  to  the  Cliamber, 
1572." 


But  as  if  all  tliis  had  not  been  enough,  the  Pope 
caused  certain  more  enduring  monuments  of  the 
St.  Bartholomew  to  be  set  up,  that  not  only  might 
the  event  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance,  but 
liLs  own  approval  of  it  be  proclaimed  to  the  ages 
to  come.  Th«  Pope,  says  Bonanni,  "  gave  orders 
for  a  painting,  descriptive  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
admii-al  and  his  companions,  to  be  made  in  the  hall 
of  the  Vatican  by  Georgio  Vasari,  as  a  monument 
of  vmdicated  religion,  and  a  trophy  of  exterminated 
heresy."  These  representations  fomi  thi-ee  diflfei-ent 
frescoes."  The  firet,  in  which  the  admiral  is  reprs- 
sented  as  wounded  by  Maurevel,  and  can-ied  home, 
has  this  inscription— G-'as/jfO"  C'oUgnws  AmiraUius 
accepto  vulnere  doniimi  refertur.  Greg.  XIII., 
Pontif.  Max.,  1.572.^  Tlie  second,  which  exhibits- 
Coligny  murdered  in  liLs  o\\-n  house,  with  Telignv  and 
others,  has  these  words  below  it — Ccedes  Coligmi 
et  sociorum  ejus.^  The  third,  in  which  the  king 
is  represented  as  hearing  the  news,  is  thus  entitled 
— Re.v  necem  Colir/nii  2»'oba/.'' 

The  better  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  mas- 
sacre, Gregory  caused  a  medal  to  be  stnick,  the 
device  on  which,  as  Bonanni  interprets  it,  inculcates 
that  the  St.  Bartholomew  was  the  joint  result  of 
the  Papal  counsel  and  God's  instnimentality.  On 
the  one  side  is  a  profile  of  the  Pope,  surrounded 
by  the  -words— Gfegm-i us  XIII.,  Pont.  Max.,  an.  I. 
On  the  obveree  is  seen  an  angel  bearing  in  the  one 
hand  a  cross,  in  the  other  a  di-avn\  swoixl,  with 
which  he  is  smiting  a  prostrate  host  of  Protestants ; 
and  to  make  all  clear,  above  is  the  motto — Uijonot- 
fori'.m,  strages,  1572.' 


•"  When  the  Author  was  in  tlie  Libi-ary  of  the  Vatican 
a  few  years  ago,  he  obsei-ved  that  the  inscriptions  l>elow 
Vasaii's  frescoes  had  been  removed.  Other  ti-avellers 
have  observed  the  same  thing.  On  that  account,  the 
Author  has  thought  right  to  give  them  in  the  test. 

*  "Gaspar   Coligny,    the    Admiral,    is   can-ied   home 
wounded.     In  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII.,  1572." 
'■  "  Tlio  slaughter  of  Coligny  and  his  companions." 
'  "The  king  approves  CoUgny's  slaughter." 
"  "The  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots,  1572."— Tlio  group 
before  the  exterminating  angel  consists  of  six  figures; 
of  which  two  are  dead  warriors,  the  third  is  dying,  the 
fourtli  is  trying  to  make  his  escape,  a  woman  in  tho 
backgi'ound   is  holding  up  l>er   hands    in  an   attitude 
cf  horror,  and  a  figure  draped  as  a  priest  is  looking  on. 
Tlio  letters  F.  P.  are  probably  tho  initials  of  the  artist, 
Frederic    Bonz.igna,    called    "  Parmauensis,  "   from   hi» 
bciag  a  native  of  Parma. 
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When  the  terrible  .storm  of  the  St.  Bartho!omew 
Day  had  passed,  men  expected  to  open  theii'  eyes 
on  only  ruius.  The  noble  \'ine  that  had  struck 
itij  roots  so  deep  in  the  soil  of  France,  and  with  a 
giowth  so  marsellous  was  sending  out  its  boughs  on 
every  side,  and  promising  to  fill  the  land,  had  been 
felled  to  the  earth  by  a  cruel  and  .sudden  blow, 
and  never  again  would  it  lift  its  branches  on  liigh. 
So  thought  Charles  IX.  and  the  court  of  France. 
They  had  closed  the  civil  ware  in  the  blood  of 
Coligny  and  his  50,000  fellow-victims.  The 
governments  of  Spain  and  Rome  did  not  doubt  that 
Huguenotism  had  received  its  death-blow.  Con- 
gi-atulations  were  exchanged  betvi-een  the  courts  of 
the  Louvre,  the  Escorial,  and  the  Vatican  on  the 
success  which  had  crow^led  their  projects.  The 
Pope,  to  give  enduring  expression  to  these  felicita- 
tions, struck,  as  jvp  have  seen,  a  commemomtive 
medal.  That  medal  said,  in  effect,  that  Pro- 
testantism hwl  been.'  No  second  medal,  of  like 
import,  would  Gregory  XIII.,  or  any  of  liis  suc- 
cessor.s,  ever  need  to  issue  ;  for  the  work  had  been 
done  once  for  all ;  the  revolt  of  Wittemberg  and 
Geneva  had  bec'n  quelled  in  a  common  overthrow, 
and  a  new  ei-a.  of  .splendour  had  dawned  on  the 
Popedom. 

In  proportion  to  the  joy  that  i-eigned  in  the 
Romanist  camp,  so  wa.s  the  despondency  that 
weighed  upon,  the  .s]>irits  of  tlie  Reforaied.  They 
too,  in  the  first  access  of  their  consternation  and 
grief,  believed  that  Protestantism  had  been  fatally 
smitten.  Indeed,  tlie  loss  which  the  cause  had 
sustained  was  tremendous,  and  seemed  iiTetrieval)le. 
The  wise  counselloi's,  the  valiant  warrior,  the 
learned  and  juous  pastore — in  short,  that  whole 
array  of  genius,  and  learning,  and  influence  that 
adoi-ned  ProU'.stiintism  in  France,  and  which, 
humanly  speaking,  were  the  bulwarks  arouml  it — 
'lad  been  swept  away  by  this  one  terriljle  blow. 

And  truly,  had  French  Protestantism  'icen  a 
mere  political  association,  with  only  earthly  bonds 
to    hold    )t.M   membei-8   together,  and    only  earthly 


motives  to  inspii-e  them  with  hope  and  ui-ge  them  « 
to  action,  the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre  would  ha.ve 
terminated  its  career.  But  the  cause  was  Divine ; 
it  drew  its  Ufe  from  hidden  .sources,  and  so, 
floiuishing  from  what  both  friend  and  foe  believed 
to  be  its  gi-ave,  it  stood  up  anew,  prepared  to  fight 
exer  so  many  battles  and  mount  ever  so  many 
scaffolds,  in  the  faith  that  it  would  yet  triumph  in 
that  land  which  had  been  so  profusely  watered  wth 
its  blood. 

The  mass;\cre  swejit  the  cities  and  -villages  on  the 
plains  of  France  with  so  unspaiing  a  fury,  that  in 
many  of  these  not  a  Protestant  was  left  breathing ; 
but  the  mountainous  districts  wei-e  less  tenibly 
visited,  and  these  now  became  the  stronghold  of 
Huguenotism.  Some  tifty  towiiB  situated  in  these 
parts  closed  their  giites,  and  stood  to  their  de- 
fence. Theii-  inhabitants  knew  that  to  admit  the 
agents  of  the  government  was  simjdy  to  ofl'er 
their  throats  to  the  assassins  of  Chiu-les ;  and 
rather  than  coiu-t  wholesiile  butchery,  or  igno- 
miniously  jield,  they  resolved  to  fight  like  meiu 
Some  of  these  cities  were  hard  put  to  it  in  the 
carrying  out  of  this  resolution.  Tlie  sieges  of 
La  RochcUe  and  Sancerre  have  a  terribly  tragic 
interest.  The  latter,  though  a  small  town,  held 
out  against  the  royal  forces  for  more  than  ten 
months.  Greatly  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  numbers, 
the  citizens  laboured  under  the  fintherdisadvantagi' 
of  lacking  arms.  They  appeared  on  the  i-amjjarts 
with  slings  instcail  of  fire-arms ;  but,  unlike  their 
.assailants,  they  defended  theii'  cause  with  hands 
Tinstained  with  murder.  "  We  fight  here,"  was 
the  withering  tjiunt  which  they  flung  down  ujioii  ■ 
the  myrmidons  of  Catherine — "  We  fight  here  :  go 
and  a.s.sassinate  elsewhere."  Famine  was  more 
fatal  to  them  than  the  swoitl  ;  for  while  the  battle 
slew  oidy  eighty-four  of  theii-  numl)er,  the  famine 
killi'il  not  fewer  than  .'iOO.  The  straits  now 
endured  l)y  tlie  inhabitants  of  Sancerre  recall  the 
niiscries  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  horroi-s 
of  Paris   in   the  winter  of   1870 — 71.      An  eve- 
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witness,  Pastor  Jeau  de  Lery,  has  recorded  in 
hia  Journal  the  incidents  of  the  siege,  and  his 
tide  is  truly  a  harrowing  one.  "  The  poor  people 
had  to  feed  on  dogs,  cats,  mice,  snails,  moles,  grass, 
bread  made  of  straw,  gi-ound  into  powder  and 
mixed  ^vith  pounded  slate  ;  they  had  to  consume 
harness,  leather,  the  parchment  of  old  books,  title- 
'leeds,  and  letters,  which  they  softened  by  soaking 
in  water."  These  were  the  revolting  horrore  of 
their  cuisine.  "  I  have  seen  on  a  table,"  says  Lery, 
■'  food  on  which  the  piinted  chai-acters  wei-e  .still 
legible,  and  you  might  even  read  from  the  pieces 
lying  on  the  dishes  i-eady  to  be  eaten."  The 
mortality  of  the  young  by  the  famine  was  fi-ightful ; 
sc<irce  a  child  under  twelve  yeare  survived.  Then- 
faces  grew  to  be  like  parchment ;  then-  skeleton 
figures  and  withered  limbs  ;  their  glazed  eye  and 
dried  tongue,  which  coidd  not  even  wail,  were  too 
hoiTible  for  the  mother  to  look  on,  and  thankful 
she  was  when  death  came  to  terminate  the  suffer- 
ings of  her  offspring.  Even  gi-o^^Ti  men  were 
reduced  to  skeletons,  and  wandered  like  phantoraj 
in  the  street,  where  often  they  dropjjed  do^vn  and 
'xpired  of  sheer  hunger.'  Yet  that  famine  eoidd 
not  subdue  their  resolution.  The  defence  of  the 
town  went  on,  the  inhabitants  choosing  to  brave 
the  hon-oi-s  which  they  knew  rather  than,  by 
.sun-endering  to  such  a  foe,  expose  theuLselves  to 
hoiToi-s  which  they  knew  not.  A  hel])ing  hand 
was  at  length  stretched  out  to  them  from  the 
distant  Poland.  The  Protestantism  of  that  counti-y 
was  then  in  its  most  flomLshing  condition,  iind  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  Cathei-ine's  third  son,  being  a 
csindidate  for  the  vacant  throne,  the  Poles  made  it 
a  condition  that  he  should  ameliorate  the  state  of 
tlie  French  Huguenots,  and  accordingly  the  siege 
of  Sancen'e  was  raised. 

It  was  around  La  Rochelle  that  the  main  body 
of  the  roj'al  army  was  dra\vn.  Tlie  town  was  the 
capital  of  French  ProtestantLsm,  and  the  u.sual  ren- 
dezvous of  its  chiefs.  It  w;ts  a  large  iuid  opulent 
city,  "  fortified  after  the  modem  way  with  moats, 
walls,  bulwai-lcs,  and  ramparts."-  It  was  open  to 
the  sea,  and  the  crowd  of  ships  that  filled  its 
harbour,  and  which  riv.illed  in  numl)ei-s  tlie  royal 
r\R\y,  gave  token  of  the  eni-icliing  commerce  of 
which  it  was  the  seat.  Its  citizens  were  distin- 
guished by  tlieir  intelligence,  their  lil)erality,  and 
alwve  all,  tlieir  public  spirit.  When  the  ma.s- 
Hjicre  broke  out,  crowds  of  Protestant  gentlemen, 
.IS  well  as  of  peasants,  togetlier  with  some  fifty 
)>nstoi-s,  fleeing  from  the  sword  of  the  murderers, 
found   refuge   -B-ithin   its  walls.     Thitlier  did  the 


royal  forces  follow  them,  shutting  in  La  Rochelle 
on  the  land  side,  while  the  navy  blockaded  it  by 
the  sea.  Nothing  dismayed,  the  citizens  closed 
theii-  gates,  hoisted  the  flag  of  defiance  on  theii' 
walls,  and  gave  Anjou,  who  conducted  the  siege,  to 
understand  that  the  task  he  had  now  on  hand 
would  not  be  of  so  ea.sy  execution  as  a  cowaixlly 
massacre  planned  in  darkness,  like  that  which  had 
so  recently  crimsoned  all  Fi-ance,  and  of  which  he 
had  the  credit  of  being  one  of  the  chief  instigators. 
Here  he  miLst  fight  in  open  day,  and  with  men  whc 
were  detenoined  that  he  should  enter  theii-  cit}' 
only  when  it  was  a  mass  of  ruin.s.  He  began  to 
thunder  again-st  it  with  his  cannon ;  the  Rochellese 
were  not  slow  to  reply.  Devout  as  well  as  heroic, 
before  fonuing  on  the  ramparts  they  kneeled  before 
the  Gfod  of  battles  in  their  churches,  and  then  with 
a  firm  step,  and  singing  the  Ps.alms  of  David  as 
they  marched  onward,  they  mounted  the  wall,  and 
looked  down  with  faces  undLsmayDi  upon  the  long 
lines  of  the  enemy.  The  ships  thundered  fi-om 
the  sea,  the  troops  a.ssaile<l  on  land;  but  despite 
tliis  double  tempest,  there  was  the  flag  of  defiance 
still  waging  on  the  walls  of  the  boleaguei'ed  citj". 
They  might  have  capitulated  to  brave  men  and 
soldiers,  but  to  sue  for  jieace  from  an  army  of 
as.sassins,  from  the  train-bands  of  a  monarch  who 
knew  not  how  to  reward  men  who  v>-ere  the  glory 
of  his  realm,  save  by  devoting  them  to  the  dagger, 
rather  would  they  die  a  hundred  times.  Four-  long 
months  the  battle  raged  ;  imiumerable  mines  wei-e 
dug  iind  exploded ;  portions  of  the  wall  fell  in,  and 
the  soldiei-s  of  Anjou  hurried  to  the  breach  in  the 
hope  of  taking  the  city.  It  was  now  only  that  they 
realised  the  full  extent  of  the  difficulty.  The  forest 
of  pikes  on  which  they  were  received,  and  the 
deadly  voUeys  poured  into  them,  sent  them  stag- 
gering down  the  breach  and  back  to  the  camp. 
Not  fewer  than  twenty-nine  times  did  the  besiegers 
attempt  to  carry  La  Rochelle  by  stoi-m ;  but  each 
time  they  were  repidsed,'  and  forced  to  reti-eat, 
leaving  a  thick  trail  of  dead  and  wounded  to  mark 
their  track.  Thus  did  this  single  town  heroically 
withstand  the  entire  militarj'  power  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  Duke  of  Anjou  .saw  his  army  dwindling 
away.  Twentj--nine  fiital  i-eijulses  had  greatly 
thinned  its  ranks.  The  siege  made  no  progress. 
The  Rochelle.se  still  scowled  defiance  from  the 
summit  of  their  ruineil  defcnecs.  What  was  to  be 
done  ? 

At  that  moment  a  nies-sengcr  anived  in  the 
camp  with  tidings  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had 
lieen  elected  to  the  throne  of  Poland.     One  cannot 
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Lut  wonder  that  a  nation  so  brave,  and  so  favonr- 
ably  disposed  as  the  Poles  then  were  towards  Pro- 
testantism, should  have  made  choice  of  a  creature 
so  paltry,  cowardly,  and  vicious  to  reign  over  them. 
But  the  occurrence  furnished  the  duke  with  a 
pretext  of  which  he  was  but  too  glad  to  avail  him- 
self for  quitting  a  city  wliich  he  was  now  convmced 
he  never  woidd  be  able  to  take.  Thus  did 
deliverance  come  to  La  Puochelle.  The  blood  spilt 
in  its  defence  had  not  been  shed  in  vain.  The 
Rochellese  liad  maintained  their  independence ; 
they  had  rendered  a  service  to  the  Protestantism 
of  Eiu-ope;  they  had  avenged  in  part  the  St. 
Bartholomew;  they  had  raised  the  renown  of 
the  Huguenot  arms;  and  now  that  the  besiegers 
were  gone,  they  set  about  rebuilding  their  fallen 
ramparts,  and  repairiiag  the  injui-ies  their  city  had 
svLstained ;  and  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  flow  of  political  and  commercial  prosperity, 
which  liad  been  so  rudely  interrupted,  gi-adually 
return. 

By  the  time  these  transactions  were  terminated, 
a  year  wellnigli  had  elapsed  since  the  great  mas- 
.sacre.  Catherine  and  Charles  could  now  calculate 
what  they  had  gained  by  this  enormous  crime. 
iMueh  had  France  lost  abroad,  for  though  Catherine 
.strove  by  enormous  lying  to  persuade  the  world 
that  she  had  not  done  the  deed,  or  at  least  that 
the  government  had  been  forced  in  self-defence 
to  do  it,  she  could  get  no  one  to  believe  her. 
To  compensate  for  the  loss  of  prestige  and  influence 
abroad,  what  had  she  gained  at  home  ?  Liter- 
ally nothing.  The  Huguenots  in  all  pai-ts  of 
France  were  coming  forth  from  their  hiding- 
jjlaces;  important  towns  were  defying  the  royal 
arms;  whole  districts  were  Protestant;  and  the 
demands  of  the  Huguenots  were  once  more  begin- 
ning to  be  heard,  loud  and  firm  as  ever.  What  did 
all  tliis  mean  I  Had  not  Alva  and  Catheiine  dug  the 
grave  of  Huguenotism  ?  Had  not  Charles  assisted 
at  its  burial  i  and  had  not  the  Pope  set  up  its  grave- 
stone 1  What  right  then  had  the  Huguenots  to  bo 
seen  any  more  in  France  1  Had  Coligny  risen  from 
the  dead,  ^vith  his  mountain  Huguenots,  who  had 
chased  Anjou  back  to  Paris,  and  compelled  Charles 
to  sign  the  Peace  of  St.  Germain  ?  Vciily  it  seemed 
as  if  it  were  so. 

A  yet  gi-catcr  Inuniliation  awaited  the  court. 
When  the  24th  of  August,  1.573— thcanniver.sary  of 
the  massacre — came  round,  the  Hiigucnots  sel<'ct+!il 
the  day  to  meet  and  di-aw  \\\>  now  demands,  which 
they  were  to  present  to  the  goverinnent. 

Obtaining  an  interview  with  Charles  and  his 
mother,  the  delegates  boldly  demanded,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  I'l'otcstants,  to  be  replaced 


in  the  position  they  occupied  before  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day,  and  to  have  back  all  the  privileges  of 
the  Pacification  of  1570.  The  king  listened  iu 
mute  stupefaction.  Catherine,  pale  with  anger, 
made  answer  with  a  haughtiness  that  ill  became  her 
position.  "  What  !"  said  she,  "  although  the  Prince 
of  Coude  had  been  still  alive,  and  in  the  field  with 
20,000  horse  and  50,000  foot,  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  ask  half  of  what  you  now  demand."  But 
the  Queen-mother  had  to  digest  her  mortification  as 
best  she  could.  Her  troops  had  been  worsted;  her 
kingdom  was  full  of  anarchy  ;  discord  reigned  in 
the  very  palace ;  her  third  son,  the  only  one  she 
loved,  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  her  for  Poland ; 
there  were  none  around  her  whom  she  could  trust ; 
and  certainly  there  was  no  one  who  trusted  her;  the 
only  policy  open  to  her,  therefore,  was  one  of  con- 
ciliation. Hedged  in,  she  was  made  to  feel  that 
her  way  was  a  hard  one.  The  St.  Bartholomew 
Massacre  was  becoming  bitter  even  to  its  authors, 
and  Catherine  now  saw  that  she  would  have  to 
repeat  it  not  once,  but  many  times,  before  she 
could  erase  the  "  religion,"  restoi-e  the  glories  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  worship  in  Fi-ance,  and  feel 
herself  firmly  seated  in  the  government  of  the 
country. 

To  the  still  further  dismay  of  the  court,  the 
Protestants  took  a  steji  in  adviince.  Portentous 
theories  of  a  social  kind  began  at  this  time  to  lift 
up  their  heads  in  France.  The  infatuated  daughter 
of  the  Medici  thought  that,  could  she  extirpate 
Protestantism,  Roman  Catholicism  would  be  left  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  land  ;  little  did  she  foresee 
tlie  strange  doctrines — foreshadowings  of  those  of 
1 789,  and  of  the  Commune  of  still  later  days — that 
were  .so  soon  to  start  up  and  fiercely  claim  to  share 
supremacy  with  the  Church. 

The  Huguenots  of  the  sixteenth  century  did  not 
indeed  espouse  the  new  o^iinions  which  struck  at 
the  basis  of  government  as  it  was  then  settled,  but 
they  acted  upon  them  so  far  as  to  set  up  a  distinct 
politico-ecclesiastical  confederation.  The  objects 
aimed  at  in  this  new  association  were  those  of  .self- 
government  and  mutual  defence.  A  certain  number 
of  citizens  were  selected  iu  each  of  the  Huguenot 
towns.  These  formed  a  governing  liody  in  all 
matters  apportiuning  to  the  Protestants.  They 
were,  in  short,  so  many  distinct  Protostjint  munici- 
l)alitics,  analogous  to  those  cities  of  the  IMiddle 
Ages  which,  although  .subject  to  the  sway  of  the 
feudal  lord,  had  their  own  independent  municipal 
government.  E\ery  six  months,  delegates  from 
these  several  nninicip.alitics  met  together,  and  con- 
stituted a  supreme  council.  This  council  had 
jiower  to  inqHise  taxes,  to  administer  justice,  and, 
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when  threatened  with  violence  by  the  government, 
to  raise  soldiers  and  cany  on  war.  This  was  a 
State  within  a  State.  The  propriety  of  tlie  step  is 
open  to  question,  but  it  is  not  to  be  liastily  con- 
demned. Tlie  French  Government  had  aljdicated 
its  functions.  It  neither  respected  the  property  nor 
defended  the  lives  of  the  Huguenots.  It  neither 
executed  the  laws  of  the  State  in  theii-  behalf,  nor 
fulfilled  a  moment  longer  than  it  had  the  power  to 
break  them  the  special  treaties  into  wliich  it  had 
entered.  So  far  from  redressing  theu-  wrongs,  it 
was  the  foremost  party  to  inflict  wrong  and  out- 
rage upon  them.  In  short,  society  in  that  unliappy 
country  was  dissolved,  and  in  so  unusual  a  state  of 
things,  it  were  hard  to  deny  the  Protestants  the 
light  to  make  the  best  arrangements  they  could  for 
tiie  defence  of  their  natural  and  social  riglits. 

At  the  court  even  there  now  arose  a  party  that 
tlirew  its  shield  over  the  Huguenots.  That  i)arty 
was  known  as  the  Politiques  or  Tiers  Parti.'  It 
was  composed  mostly  of  men  who  were  the  disciples 
of  the  great  Chancellor  de  I'Hopital,  whose  view.s 
were  so  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
a?id  whose  I'cfonns  in  law  and  the  administration  of 
justice  made  him  one  of  the  j)ioneers  of  l^etter  and 
more  tolerant  times.  The  chancellor  was  now 
(Icail — happily  for  himself,  before  the  extinction  of 
so  many  names  which  were  the  gloiy  of  his  country 
— but  his  liberal  opinions  survived  in  a  small  pai-ty 
wliich  was  headed  by  the  three  sons  of  the  Constable 
.^b)ntmorency,  and  the  Marshals  Cose  and  Biron. 
Tlioso  men  were  not  Huguenots ;  on  the  contraiy, 
tliey  were  Romanists,  but  they  aV)liorred  the  policy 
of  extermination  pursued  toward  the  Protestants, 
and  tliey  lamented  the  strifes  which  were  wasting  the 
strength,  lowering  the  charactei-,  and  extingui.shing 
tlie  glory  of  France.  Thougli  living  in  an  age  not 
l)\'  any  means  fastidious,  the  spectacle  of  the  court 
— now  become  a  horde  of  poisoners,  murderei-s,  and 
harlots — filled  them  with  di.sgust.  They  wished  to 
bring  back  something  like  national  fooling  and 
<licency  of  manners  to  their  country.  Casting 
about  if  haply  there  were  any  left  who  might  aid 
them  in  their  schemes,  they  offered  their  alliance 
to  the  Huguenots.  Tliey  meant  to  make  a  begin- 
ning by  expelling  the  swarm  of  foreigners  which 
(Catherine  had  gathered  roimd  her.  Italians  and 
Spaniards  filled  the  offices  at  court,  and  in  return 
for  their  rich  jiensions  rendered  no  service  but 
flattery,  and  taught  no  arts  but  those  of  magic  and 
assassination.  The  leaders  of  the  I'iera  Parli  hoped 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Huguenots  to  expel  these 
creatures    from    the    government    which   they    had 
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monopolised,  and  to  restore  a  national  regime,  liberal 
and  tolerant,  and  such  as  might  heal  tlie  deep 
wounds  of  their  comitry,  and  recover  for  France  the 
place  she  had  lost  in  I]urope.  The  existence  of  this 
party  was  known  to  Catherine,  and  she  had  divined, 
too,  the  cleansing  they  meant  to  make  in  the  Augean 
stable  of  the  Louvre,  Such  a  reformation  not 
being  at  all  to  her  taste,  she  began  again  to  draw 
toward  the  Huguenots.  Thus  wonderfully  were 
they  shielded. 

There  followed  a  few  years  of  dubious  policy  on 
the  part  of  Catherine,  o4"  fruitless  schemes  on  the 
jiart  of  the  Politiques,  and  of  uncertain  pro- 
spects to  all  pai'ties.  Wliile  matters  were  hanging 
thus  in  the  balance,  Charles  IX.  died.  His  life  had 
been  full  of  excitement,  of  base  pleasures,  and  of 
bloody  crimes,  and  his  death  was  full  of  horrors. 
But  as  the  curtain  is  about  to  drop,  a  ray — a 
solitaiy  ray — -is  seen  to  shoot  across  the  darkness. 
No  long  time  after  the  pei-petration  of  the  mas- 
sacre, Charles  IX.  began  to  be  visited  with  remoi'se. 
The  awful  scene  would  not  quit  his  raemoiy.  By 
day,  whether  engaged  in  business  or  mingling  in 
the  gaieties  of  the  coui-t,  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
the  massacre  would  rise  imbidden  Ijefore  his  imagi- 
nation ;  and  at  night  its  ten-ors  would  return  in  his 
dreams.  As  he  lay  in  liLs  Ijed,  he  would  start  up 
from  broken  slumber,  crying  out,  "  Blood,  blood  !" 
Not  many  days  after  the  massacre,  there  came  a 
flock  of  ravens  and  alighted  upon  the  roof  of  the 
Louvre.  As  they  flitted  to  and  fro  they  filled 
the  air  with  their  dismal  croakings.  This  would 
have  given  no  mieasiness  to  most  people ;  but  the 
occupants  of  the  Louvre  had  guilty  consciences. 
The  imj>ieties  and  witchcrafts  in  which  they  lived 
had  made  them  exti'emely  superstitious,  and  they 
saw  in  the  ravens  other  creatures  than  they  seemed, 
and  heard  in  their  screams  more  terriVile  sounds 
than  merely  earthly  ones.  The  ravens  were  driven 
away ;  the  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  they 
returned,  and  so  did  they  for  many  days  in  succes- 
sion. There,  duly  at  the  ap)iointed  time,  were  the 
sable  visitants  of  the  Lou\rc,  performing  their 
gyrations  round  the  roofs  and  chimnevs  of  the  ill- 
omened  ]ialace,  and  making  its  courts  I'esound  with 
the  echoes  of  their  horrid  cawings.  This  did  not 
tend  to  lighten  the  melancholy  of  the  king. 

One  night  he  awoke  with  fearful  sounds  in  his 
ears.  It  seemed — so  he  thought — that  a  dreadful 
fight  was  going  on  in  the  city.  There  were  shout- 
ings and  shrieks  and  curses,  and  mingling  with 
these  were  the  tocsin's  knell  and  tlie  sharp  ring  of 
fire-aiTns — in  short,  all  tlio.se  dismal  noises  wliich  had 
filled  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  massacre.  A  mes- 
senger was  dispatched  to  ascertain  tlie  cau.se  of  the 
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uproar.      He  retui-necl 
to  say  that  all   was  at 
peace  in  tlie  city,  and 
tbat  tlie  soimcLs  vtliicli 
had    so     ten-ified    the 
king     were     wholly 
imaginary.        These 
incessant  apprehensions 
brought  on 
at   last    an 
illness.  The 
kmg's   con- 
stitution, 
sickly  from 
the    first, 
had    been 
drained     of 
any  original 
vigour    it 
ever    pos- 
sessed  by 
the   ^iciovIS 
indulgences 
in  which  he 
lived,     and 
into   which 
his  mother, 
for  her  own 
vile  ends, 
had    di-awii 
him ;      and 
now  Ids  de- 
cline  was 
a'ccelenited 
by       the 
agonies     of 
remorse — the 
mesis    of    the 
Bartholomew. 
Charles  was  rapidly 
approaching  the 
giine.    It  was  now 
that  a  malady  of  a 
.strange  and  fright- 
ful  kind    seizeil 
ujion  him.      Blood 
betf m  to  ooze  from 
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lAC-SnilLES  OF  MEDALS  STRVCK    IN    UOME   AND   TAUIS   IN    IIOXOrR 
OP  THE   ST.   BARTHOLOMEW   HAii^ACUE.' 


all    the    iKires-  of    his 
body.      Ou  awakening 
in     the     morning     his 
pei-son   woidd    be   wet 
all     over     with     what 
a])j)eared    a    sweat    of 
blood,  and   a    crimson 
riiark  on  the  bed-clothes 
would  show 
where      he 
had    lain. 
Mignet  and 
other      his- 
torians have 
given     us 
most  affect- 
ing accounts 
of  the  king's 
last    hoiu's, 
but  we  con- 
tent    our- 
selves with 
an    extract 
from  the  old 
historian 
Es  t  oi  le. 
And    be    it 
known  that 
the  man  who 
stipulatetl, 
when  giving 
ordere     for 
the  St.  Bar- 
tholomcw 
Massacre, 
that   not    a 
single      Huguenot 
should  be  left  alive 
to     reproach     him 
with  tlic  deed,  was 
waited  ujion  ou  his 
death  -  bed     by     a 
Huguenot     nui-se  I 
"  As     she     seated 
herself  on  a  chest," 
says  Estoile,  "and 
was    be-rinning   to 


'  Explanation  of  the  Medals. 

1.  St.  Bartlioloiiiew  Jlwlal.    (Described  in  text,  p.  GOG.) 

2.  Hercules  and  the  Hydra.  Hercules,  who  represent.s 
■Cliailes  IX  ,  says,  Ne  fermni  temnat  timul  ign\bus  ohslo 
—viz.,  "If  he  docs  not  fear  the  sword  I  will  meet  him 
with  fire."  The  hydra,  symbolises  heresy,  nhiih,  con- 
temning the  sword  of  justice,  is  to  be  assailed  by  war 
and  the  stake. 


3.  Hercules  and  the  Columns,  Hercules  bore  two 
columns  plucked  from  the  Riound  to  bo  carried  farther, 
even  to  the  Indio.-;  hence  the  woi-ds,  Phu  Mltra—"\<it 
farther.'  Hence  the  medal  in  honour  of  Choi-les  IX., 
with  the  motto.  "  He  shall  be  greater  than  Hercules." 

1.  Charles  IX.  i.s  seen  on  his  throne;  in  his  left  hand 
the  sceptre  of  justice,  in  his  right  a  sword  twined  round 
with  palm,  in  sign  of  victory.    !?omc  heads  and  bodies 
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doze,  she  heard  the  king  moan  and  weep  and 
si<'h.  She  came  gently  to  his  bedside,  and  adjust- 
ing the  bed-clothes,  the  king  began  to  speak  to 
her;  and  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  and  while  the 
tears  poured  down,  and  subs  choked  his  utterance, 


of  me.  What  shall  I  do?  I  am  lost;  I  see  it 
plainly.'  Then  the  nurse  said  to  him,  'Sire, 
may  the  murdei-s  be  on  those  who  made  you 
do  them  ;  and  since  you  do  not  consent  to  them, 
and   are  sony  for  them,  belie^■e  that  God  will  not 
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he  said,  '  Ah,  nurse,  dear  nurse,  what  blood,  what 
murdei-s  !  Ah,  I  have  followed  bad  advice.  Oh, 
my  God,  forgive  me  !  Have  pity  on  me,  if  it 
please  thee.      I  do   not  know  what   will  become 


lie  at  his  feet.    Around  is  the  motto,  "  Valour  against 
rebels."  .         t  r<  u 

Copies  of  these  medals  are  in  the  possession  of  C.  e. 
Stewart,  Esq  .  M.  A.,  who.ha8  kindly  permitted  engravings 
*o  bo  made  of  them  for  this  work. 
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iminite  them  to  you,  but  will  cover  them  ■«nth  the 
robe  of  his  Son's  justice.  To  him  alone  you  must 
address  youi-self.' " 

Charles  IX.  died  on  the  30th  of  May,  1574,  just 
twenty-one  months  after  the  St  Bartholomew  Ma.s- 
sacre,  having  lived  twenty-five  yeai-s  and  reigned 
foiu-teen.' 

1  "  Mourut  de  chagrin  et  de  langweur  en  la  fleur  de  son 
4g(?."    (Maimbonr?,  lib.  vi.,  p.  490.) 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

NEW    PERSECUTIONS — REIGN    AND    DEATH    OF    IIEXIIV    IH. 


Henry  III.— A  Sensu.ilist  and  Tyi-ant— Persecuting  Edict— Henry  of  Navarre— His  Character— The  Protestants 
Kecover  their  Kights— The  League — War— Henry  III.  Joins  the  League— GaUuntry  of  "Henry  of  the  White 
Plume" — Dissension  between  Heni-y  III.  and  the  Duke  of  Guise— Murder  of  Guise — Murder  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine— Henry  III.  and  Henry  of  Navarre  Unite  theii- Arms— March  on  Paris— Henry  III.  Assassinated— Death 
of  Catherine  de  Medici. 


The  Duke  of  Aujou,  the  lieii'  to  tlie  tliroue,  was  iii 
Pohmd  when  Charle-s  IX.  died.  He  had  been 
elected  king  of  tliat  country,  as  we  have  stated, 
but  he  had  already  brought  it  to  the  blink  of 
civil  v.'av  by  the  violations  of  his  coronation  oath. 
"When  he  heard  that  his  brother  was  desid,  he  stole 
out  of  Polaiid,  hurried  back  to  Paris,  and  became 
King  of  France  under  the  title  of  Henry  III. 
This  prince  was  shamelessly  vicious,  and  beyond 
measure  effeminate.  Neglecting  business,  he  would 
shut  himself  up  for  days  together  with  a  select 
band  of  youths,  debauchees  like  himself,  and  pass 
the  time  in  orgies  which  shocked  even  the  men  of 
that  age.  He  was  the  tjTant  and  the  bigot,  as  well 
as  the  voluptuary,  and  the  ascetic  tit  usually  alter- 
nated at  short  intervals  with  the  sensual  one. 
He  pa.sscd  from  the  boast  to  the  monk,  and  from 
the  monk  to  the  beast,  but  never  by  any  chance 
was  he  the  man.  It  is  true  we  find  no  St.  Bar- 
tliolomew  in  tliLs  reign,  but  that  was  because  the 
fii'st  had  made  a  second  impossible.  That  the  will 
was  not  wanting  is  attested  by  the  edict  ■with  which 
Henry  opened  his  reign,  and  which  commanded  all 
his  subjects  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  Rome  or 
quit  the  kingdom.  His  mother,  Catherine  de 
Medici,  still  held  the  regency;  and  we  trace  her  hand 
in  this  tyrannous  decree,  which  happily  the  govern- 
ment liad  not  the  power  to  enforce.  Its  im])olicy 
w;us  great,  and  it  instantly  recoiled  upon  the  king, 
for  it  advertised  the  Huguenots  that  the  dagger  of 
the  St.  Bartholomew  was  still  suspended  above  their 
heads,  and  that  they  shovdd  commit  a  gi'eat  mistake 
if  they  did  not  take  oilectual  measm-es  against  a 
second  surprise.  Accordingly,  they  were  careful 
not  to  let  the  hoiu-  of  weakness  to  the  court  pa.s3 
without  strengthening  their  own  position. 

Coligny  had  fallen,  but  Henry  of  Navarre  now 
came  to  the  front.  He  lacki'd  the  rii)ened  wisdom, 
the  steady  pcraistency,  and  deep  religious  con\ic- 
tions  of  the  gi-eat  admiral ;  but  he  Wius  young, 
chiv!ilrj\is,  heartily  with  tlu!  Protestants,  and  full 
of  dash  in  the  field.  Hi.s  .soldici-s  never  feared 
to   follow   wherever    they   saw   his    white   phune 


waving  "amidst  the  ranks  of  war."  The  Prote^stauts 
were  further  reinforced  by  the  accession  of  the 
Politiques.  These  men  cared  nothing  for  the  •'  re- 
ligion," but  they  cared  something  for  the  honour 
of  France,  and  they  wei-e  resolved  to  spare  no 
pains  to  lift  it  out  of  the  mire  into  which  Catherine 
and  her  allies  had  dragged  it.  At  the  head  of 
this  party  was  the  Duke  of  Alencon,  the  yoiuigest 
brother  of  the  king.  This  combination  of  parties, 
formed  in  the  spiing  of  1.575,  brought  fresh 
courage  to  the  Huguenots.  They  now  saw  their 
cause  espoused  by  two  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
their  attitude  was  such  as  thoroughly  to  intimidate 
the  King  and  Queen-mother.  Never  before  liad  the 
Protestants  presented  a  bolder  front  or  made  larger 
demands,  and  bitter  as  the  mortification  must  have 
been,  the  court  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  gi'ant  all 
the  concessions  asked.  Passing  over  certain  mattei's 
of  a  political  natui-e,  it  was  agreed  that  the  ])iiblic 
e.xercLse  of  the  Reformed  religion  should  be  author- 
ised throughout  the  kingdom ;  that  the  j)rovincial 
Parliaments  should  consist  of  an  equal  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants ;  that  all  sen- 
tences passed  against  the  Huguenots  should  be 
annulled  ;  that  eight  towns  should  be  placed  in 
their  hands  as  a  material  guarantee )  that  they 
should  have  a  right  to  open  schools,  and  to  hold  i 
sjniods  ;  and  that  the  St;xt«s-Genei"al  should  meet 
within  six  months  to  ratify  this  agreement.  Tiiis 
treaty  was  signed  May  tith,  1.570.  Thus  within 
four  years  after  the  St.  Bartholomew  Massaci-e,  the 
Protestants,  whom  it  was  supposed  that  that  mas- 
.sacre  had  exterminated,  had  all  theii-  former  rights 
conceded  to  them,  and  in  ampler  measure. 

The  Roman  Catholics  opened  their  eyes  in 
astonishment.  Protestant  schools;  Protestant  con- 
gregations; Protestant  synods  !  They  .already  saw 
all  France  Protesta"nt.  Taking  the  alann,  they 
]iic)inptly  formed  themselves  into  an  organi.Siition, 
wliich  has  since  become  famous  in  history  luider 
till'  name  of  "The  League."  TJie  immediate 
aim  of  the  League  was  the  prevention  of  the 
treaty  jiist   signed  ;    its  ulterior  and  main  object 
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was  the  extirpation,  root  and  branch,  of  the 
Huguenots.  Those  who  were  em-olled  in  it  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  support  it  with  their  goods 
and  lives.  Its  foremost  man  was  the  Duke  of 
Guise ;  its  back-bone  was  the  ferocious  rabble  of 
Paris ;  it  found  zealous  and  powerful  advocates 
in  the  numerous  Jesuit  fraternities  of  France ;  the 
duty  of  adliesion  to  it  was  vociferously  preached 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  pulpits,  and  still  more 
pei-suiisively,  if  less  noisily,  urged  in  all  the 
confessionals  ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that,  with 
such  a  variety  of  agency  to  give  it  impoitance,  the 
League  before  many  months  had  passed  numbered 
not  fewer  than  30,000  members,  and  from  being 
restricted  to  one  province,  as  at  the  beginning, 
it  extended  over  all  the  kingdom.  A  clause  was 
aftenvards  added  to  the  effect  that  no  one  should  be 
suffered  to  ascend  the  throne  of  France  who  jjro- 
fessed  or  tolerated  the  detestable  opinions  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  that  they  should  have  recourse  to 
anns  to  carry  out  the  ends  of  the  League.  Thus 
were  the  flames  of  war  again  lighted  in  France. 

The  nortli  and  east  of  the  kingdom  declared  in 
favour  of  the  League,  the  towns  in  the  south  and 
west  ranged  themselves  beneath  the  standard  of 
Navarre.  The  king  was  uncertain  which  of  the 
two  parties  he  should  join. 

Roused  suddenly  from  his  sensualities,  craven  in 
spirit,  clouded  in  underetanding,  and  fallen  in 
popular  esteem,  the  unhappy  Henry  saw  but  few 
followers  around  him.  NavaiTe  offered  to  rally  the 
Huguenots  round  him,  and  support  the  crown, 
would  he  only  declare  on  their  side.  Henry 
hesitated  ;  at  last  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  League,  and,  to  cement  the  union  between 
liimself  and  them,  he  revoked  all  the  privileges  of 
the  Protestants,  and  commanded  them  to  abjure 
their  religion  or  leave  the  kingdom.  The  treaty  so 
recently  framed  was  swept  away.  The  war  was 
resumed  with  more  bitterness  than  ever.  It  was 
now  that  tlie  brilliant  military  genius  of  Navarre, 
"  Henry  of  the  White  Plume,"  began  to  blaze 
forth.  Skilful  to  plan,  cool  and  prompt  to  execute, 
never  hesitating  to  can-y  his  white  })lume  into  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  and  never  failing  to  bring  it  out 
victoriously,  Henry  held  his  own  in  the  presence 
of  the  armies  of  the  king  and  Guise.  The  war 
watered  afresh  with  Tilood  the  soil  so  often  and  so 
profusely  watered  before,  but  it  was  without  de- 
cisive results  on  either  side.  One  thing  it  made; 
evident,  namely,  that  the  main  object  of  the  League 
wa.s  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  Henry 
III.,  to  bar  the  succession  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  the 
next  heir,  and  place  the  Duke  of  Guise  upon  the 
throne,  and  so  grasp  the  destinies  of  France. 


The  vmhappy  country  did  not  yet  know  rest ;  for 
if  there  was  now  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Huguenots,  a  bitter 
strife  broke  out  between  the  king  and  Guise. 
The  duke  aspired  to  the  crown.  He  was  the 
popular  idol ;  the  mob  and  the  army  were  on  his 
side,  and  knowing  this,  he  was  demeaning  him- 
self with  gi-eat  haughtiuess.  The  contempt  he  felt 
for  the  effeminacy  and  essential  baseness  of  Henry 
III.,  he  did  not  fail  to  express.  The  king  was 
every  day  losing  ground,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
duke  wei'e  in  the  same  proportion  brightening. 
The  duke  at  last  ventured  to  come  to  Paris  with  an 
army,  and  Henry  narrowly  escaped  being  im- 
prisoned and  slain  in  his  own  capital.  Delaying 
the  entrance  of  the  duke's  soldiers  by  barricades, 
the  first  ever  seen  in  Paris,  he  found  time  to  flee, 
and  taking  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  Blois,  he  left 
Guise  in  possession  of  the  capital.  The  duke  did 
not  at  once  proclaim  himself  king ;  he  thought 
good  to  do  the  thing  by  halves ;  he  got  himself 
made  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  holding  him.self, 
at  the  same  time,  on  excellent  terms  of  friendship 
with  Henry.  Henry  on  his  part  met  the  duke's 
hypocrisy  with  cool  premeditated  treachery.  He 
pressed  him  warmly  to  visit  him  at  his  Castle  of 
Blois.  His  friends  told  him  that  if  he  went  he 
would  never  return ;  but  he  made  light  of  all 
warnings,  saying,  with  an  air  that  expressed  his 
opinion  of  the  king's  courage,  "  He  dare  not."  To 
the  Castle  of  Blois  he  went. 

The  king  had  summoned  a  council  at  the  early 
hotn-  of  eight  o'clock  to  meet  the  duke.  While  the 
membei-s  were  assembling,  Guise  had  arrived,  and 
was  sauntering  carelessly  in  the  hall,  when  a  ser- 
vant entered  with  a  message  that  the  king  wished 
to  see  him  in  his  bed-room.  To  reach  the  apart- 
ment in  question  the  duke  had  to  jiass  through  an 
ante-chamber.  In  this  apartment  had  pre-^-iously 
been  posted  a  strong  body  of  men-at-arms.  The 
duke  started  when  his  eye  fell  on  the  glittering 
lialberds  and  the  scowling  fiices  of  the  men  ;  Ijut 
disdaining  retreat  he  passed  on.  His  hand  was 
already  on  the  curtain  which  sepai-ated  the  ante- 
chamber from  the  royal  bed-room,  with  intent  to 
draw  it  aside  and  enter,  when  a  .soldier  struck  his 
dagger  into  him.  The  duke  sharjily  faced  his 
assailants,  but  only  to  rccei\c  another  and  another 
stroke.  Ht^  grapi)led  with  tlio  men,  and  so  great 
w;us  his  stnuigth  that  he  bore  them  with  himself  to 
the  floor,  where,  after  struggling  a  few  minutes,  lie 
extricated  liimself,  though  co>'ered  with  wounds. 
He  was  able  to  lift  the  curtain,  and  stagger  into 
the  room,  where,  falling  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  lie 
expired    in    the    presence    of    the    king.       Henry, 
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getting  up,  looked  at  the  corpse,  and  kicked  it  witli 
liis  foot. 

Tlie  Queen-mother  was  also  at  the  Castle  of  Blois. 
Sick  and  dying,  she  lay  in  one  of  the  lower  apart- 
ments. The  king  instantly  descended  to  visit  her. 
"  Madam,"  he  .said,  "  congratulate  me,  for  I  am 
again  King  of  France,  seeing  I  have  this  morning 
slain  the  King  of  Paris."  The  tidings  pleased 
Catherine,  but  she  reminded  her  son  that  the  old 
fox,  the  uncle  of  the  duke,  still  li\'ed,  and  that  the 
moiTiing's  work  could  not  be  considered  complete 
till  he  too  was  dispatched.  The  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, who  had  lived  through  all  these  bloody 
transactions,  was  by  the  royal  orders  speedily  appre- 
hended and  slain.  To  prevent  the  superstitious 
respect  of  the  ])opulace  to  the  bodies  of  the  cardinal 
and  the  duke,  their  corpses  were  tied  by  a  rope,  let 
down  through  a  window  into  a  heap  of  quicklime, 
and  when  consumed,  their  ashes  were  scattered  to 
the  v.'inds.  Such  was  the  end  of  these  ambitious 
men.'  Father,  son,  and  uncle  liad  been  bloody 
men,  and  theii'  grey  liaii's  were  brought  down  to 
the  grave  with  blood. 

These  deeds  brought  no  stability  to  Heiu'y's  power. 
Calamity  after  calamity  came  upon  him  in  rapid 
succession.  The  news  of  his  crime  spread  horror 
through  France.  The  Roman  Catholic  population 
of  the  towns  rose  in  insurrection,  enraged  at  the 
death  of  their  favourite,  and  the  League  took  care  to 
fan  their  fury.  The  Sorbonne  released  the  subjects 
of  the  kingdom  from  allegiance  to  Henry.  The 
Parliament  of  Paris  declared  him  dei)Osed  from  the 
throne.  The  Pope,  dealing  him  the  unkindest  cut 
of  all,  excommunicated  him.  Within  a  year  of 
the  duke's  death  a  provisional  government,  with  a 
younger  brother  of  Guise's  at  its  head,  was  installed 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Henry,  appalled  by  this 
outburst  of  indignation,  fled  to  Tours,  where  such  of 
tlie  nobility  as  adhered  to  the  royalist  cause,  with 
2,000  soldiers,  gathered  round  him. 

This  foi'ce  was  not  at  all  adeqiuite  to  cope  with 
the  army  of  the  League,  and  tlie  king  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  accept  the  hand  which  Henry  of 
NavaiTe  held  out  to  liim,  and  whicli  he  had  afore- 
time rejected.  Considering  tliat  Henry,  as  Duke  of 
Anjou,  had  been  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the 
St.  Bartholomew  Massacre,  it  niust  have  cost  liini, 
one  would  iniM;,'inr,  ;>  severe  .struggle  of  feeling 
to  accept  the  aiil  uf  the  Huguenots  ;  and  not  less 
must  they  liave  felt  it,  we  should  think,  imsecnily 
and  anonudous  to  ally  tlicir  cause  witli  that  of  the 
murderer  of  tlu^ir  brethren.  But  the  flower  of  the 
Huguenots    were    in    their   gi'avo ;     the    King   of 

'  Lavul,  vol.  iv.,  p.  530. 


Navarre  was  not  the  high-minded  hero  that 
Coligny  had  been.  We  find  now  a  lower  type  of 
Huguenotism  than  before  the  St.  Bartholomew  i 
Miissacre  ;  so  the  alliance  was  struck,  and  the  two  I 
armies,  the  royalist  and  the  Huguenot,  were  now 
under  the  same  standard.  Here  was  a  new  and 
strange  arrangement  of  parties  in  France.  The 
League  had  become  the  champion  of  the  democracy 
against  the  throne,  and  the  Huguenots  rallied  for 
the  thi-one  against  the  democracy.  The  united 
army,  with  the  two  Henries  at  its  head,  now  began 
its  march  upon  Paris ;  the  forces  of  the  League, 
now  inferior  to  the  enemj",  retreating  before  them. 
While  on  their  march  the  king  and  Navarre 
learned  that  the  Pope  had  fulminated  excommuni- 
cation against  them,  designating  them  "  the  two 
sons  of  wrath,"  and  consigning  them,  "  in  the 
name  of  the  Eternal  King,"  to  "  the  company 
of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,"  and  "  to  the 
devil  and  his  angels."  The  weak  supei-stitious 
Henry  III.  was  so  terrified  that  for  two  days 
he  ate  no  food.  "  Cheer  up,  bi'other,"  said 
the  more  valorous  Henry  of  Navarre,  "Rome's 
bolts  don't  hurt  kings  when  they  conquer."  De- 
si>ite  the  Papal  bidl,  the  march  to  Paris  was  con- 
tinued. King  Llenry,  with  his  soldiers,  was  now 
encamped  at  St.  Cloud  ;  and  Na\arre,  with  his 
Huguenots,  had  taken  up  his  position  at  Meudon. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  last  hour  of  the  League  had 
come,  and  that  ParLs  must  surrender.  The  Pro- 
testants wei-e  overjoyed.  But  the  alliance  between 
the  royalist  and  Huguenot  amis  was  not  to 
prosper.  The  bull  of  the  Pope  was,  after  all, 
destined  to  bear  fruit.  It  awoke  all  the  pulpits  iu 
Paris,  which  began  to  thunder  against  exconnnii- 
nicated  tyrants,  and  to  urge  the  sacred  duty  of 
taking  them  oft';  and  not  in  vain,  for  a  monk  of 
the  name  of  Jacques  Clement  oftered  himself  to 
perform  the  holy  yet  j)erilous  deed.  Ha>ing  pre- 
pared himself  by  fasting  and  absolution,  this  man, 
imder  pretence  of  carrying  a  letter,  which  he  would 
give  into  no  hands  but  tho.se  of  the  king  himself, 
penetrated  into  the  royal  t«nt,  and  plunged  hi.s 
dagger  into  Henry.  The  League  wa.s  saved,  the 
illusions  of  the  Hugtienots  were  dispelled,  and  tliere 
followed  a  sudden  .shifting  of  the  scenes  in  France. 
With  Henry  III.  the  line  of  Yalois  became  extinct. 
The  race  had  given  thirteen  sovereigns  to  France, 
and  filled  tlie  throne  during  201  yeai-s. 

The  hist  Valois  lias  fallen  by  the  daggoi'.  Only 
seventeen  years  have  cla])se<l  since  tlie  St.  Rartho-  i 
lomew  Massacre,  and  yet  the  authors  of  that  terrilile 
tragedy  are  all  dead,  and  all  of  them,  with  one 
exception,  have  di('<l  Iiy  violi'iice.  Ciiarles  TX.. 
Siuitleu  with  a  .sliaiigc  ami  fearful  malady,  expired 
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in  tomients.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was  massacred  iu 
the  Ca-stleof  Blois,  the  king  kicking  his  dead  body 
as  he  ]iad  done  the  coi'pse  of  Coligny.  The  Car- 
dinal of  Lorraine  was  assassinated  in  prison ;  and 
Henry  III.  met  his  death  in  his  own  tent  as  we 
June  just  narrated,  b}-  the  hand  of  a  monk.  The  two 
greatest  criminals  in  this  band  of  gi'eat  criminals 
werc  the  last  to  be  o\ertaken  by  vengeance. 
Catherine  de  ]Medici  died  at  the  Castle  of  Blois 
twelve  days  after  the  nmrder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
a.s  little  cared  for  in  her  last  houra  as  if  she  had 
been  the  poorest  peasant  in  all  France ;  and  when 
she  had  breathed  her  last,  "  they  took  no  more  heed 
of  her,"  saj's  Estoile,  "  than  of  a  dead  goat."  She 
lived  to  witness  the  failure  of  all  her  schemes,  the 


punishment  of  all  her  partnei-s  in  guilt,  and  to  see 
her  dynasty,  which  she  had  laboured  to  prop  up  by 
so  many  dark  intrigues  and  bloody  ciimes,  on  the 
eve  of  extinction.  And  when  at  last  she  went  to 
the  grave,  it  was  amid  the  execrations  of  all 
parties.  "  We  are  in  a  gi-eat  strait  about  this  b;id 
woman,"  said  a  Romanist  preacher  when  an- 
nouncing her  death  to  liis  congregation  ;  "  if  any 
of  you  by  chance  wish,  out  of  charity,  to  give 
her  a  pater  or  an  ave,  it  may  perhaps  do  her 
some  good."  Catherine  de  !Medici  died  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  her  age ;  during  thirty  of 
which  she  held  the  regency  of  France.  Her 
estates  and  legacies  were  all  swallowed  up  Ijy  her 
debts.' 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

II  E  X  R  V     I  v.     AND     T  II  K     EDICT     OF     XANTE  S. 

Henry  IV'. — Birfi  and  Rearing— Assumes  the  Crown— Has  to  Fight  for  the  Kingdom — Victory  at  Dieppe — Victory  at 
Ivry— Henry  s  Vacillation- His  Double  Policy— Wrongs  of  the  Huguenots— Henry  turns  tow;a-ds  Rome— Sully 
and  Duplessis— Their  Different  Counsel— Henry's  Abjuration— Protestant  Organisation— Tlie  Edict  of  Nantes— 
Peace— Henry  as  a  Statesman — His  Foreign  Policy—  Proposed  Campaign  against  Austria— His  Forebodings — His 
Assassination— His  Character. 


The  dagger  of  Jacques  Clement  had  transfen-ed  the 
crDwn  of  France  from  the  House  of  Valois  to  that 
of  Bourbon.  Henry  III.  being  now  dead,  Henry 
of  Navarre,  the  Knight  of  the  White  Plume, 
ascended  the  thron«  by  succession.  The  French 
historians  paint  in  glowing  colours  the  manly  giace 
of  his  ])ereon,  his  feats  of  valour  in  the  fielil,  and  his 
acts  of  statesmanship  in  the  cabinet.  They  pro- 
nounce him  the  gi-eatest  of  their  monarchs,  and  his 
reign  the  most  glorious  in  their  annals.  We 
nuist  advance  a  little  further  into  our  subject 
before  wc  c;vn  explain  the  difficulty  wi;  feci  in 
accepting  this  culogium  a.s  fully  warranted. 

Henry  was  born  in  the  old  Castle  of  Pan,  in 
Beam,  and  wa.s  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
Robert,  the  sixth  son  of  Saint  Louis.  The  boy,  the 
instant  of  his  birth,  was  carried  to  his  grandfather, 
who  rubbed  his  lijis  \nth  a  clove  of  garlic,  and  made 
him  drink  a  little  wine  ;  and  the  rearing  begun 
thus  was  continued  in  the  same  hardy  fasiiion. 

The  young  Henry  lived  on  the  i)lainest  food,  an<l 
wore  the  homeliest  dress  ;  he  differed  little  or 
nutliing,  in  these  jiarticulars,  from  the  ]ieasant  boys 
who  were  his  associates  in  his  hours  of  jilay.  His 
delight  was  to  climb  tiie  great  rocks  of  the  Pyrenees 


aroimd'  hLs  birth-place,  and  in  tliese  sports  he 
hardened  his  constitution,  familiarised  himself  with 
peril  and  toil,  and  nurtured  that  lo\p  of  adventure 
which  characterised  him  all  his  days.  But  espe- 
cially was  his  education  attended  to.  It  was  con- 
ducted under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  one  of  the  first 
women  of  her  age,  or  indeed  of  any  age.  He  was  care- 
fully instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Prote.stantism, 
that  in  after-life  his  religion  might  be  not  an  ancestral 
tradition,  but  a  living  faith.  In  the  example  of  his 
mother  he  had  a  pattern  of  the  loftiest  virtue.  Her 
l)rayers  seemed  the  sacred  i)ledges  that  the  virtues 
of  the  mother  would  flourish  in  the  son,  and  that 
after  she  was  gone  he  would  follow  with  the  same 
devotion,  and  defend  with  a  yet  stronger  arm,  the 
cause  for  which  she  had  lived.  As  Henry  grew  up 
he  displayed  a  character  in  many  points  corre- 
sponding to  these  advantages  of  birth  and  training. 
To  a  rolmst  and  manly  frame  he  added  a  vigorous 
mind.  His  judgment  was  .sound,  his  wit  was  quick, 
his   resource   was    ready.      In    dispasition    he  wa.s 


'  Inreniaire  des  Mcuhles  de  Catherine  de  Midicis.  Par 
Edmond  Bonnnffo.  Pages  3,  4.  Paris,  1874.  (Prom  old 
MS.  in  Bib.  Natiouale.) 
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biMve,  generous,  confiding.  He  desijised  danger; 
he  courted  toil ;  he  was  fired  with  the  love  of  glory. 
But  with  these  great  qualities  he  blended  an  incon- 
venient waywardness,  and  a  decided  inclination  to 
sensual  pleasures. 

The  king  had  breathed  his  last  but  a  few  mo- 
ments, when  Henry  entered  the  royal  apartment  to 
receive  the  homage  of  the  lords  who  were  there  in 
waiting.  The  Huguenot  chiefs  readily  hailed  him 
as  their  sovereign,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  lords  de- 
manded, before  swearing  the  oath  of  allegiance,  that 
he  should  declare  himself  of  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  "  Would  it  be  more  agreeable  to 
you,"  asked  Henry  of  those  who  were  demanding  of 
him  a  renunciation  of  his  Protestantism  upon  the 
spot,  "  Would  it  be  more  agreeable  to  you  to  have 
a  godless 
king  ]  Could 
you  confide 
in  the  faith 
of  an  atheist! 
and  in  the 
day  of  battle 
would  it  add 
to  your 
courage  to 
think  that 
you  followed 
the  banner 
of  a  perjured 
apostate  V 
Brave  woi-ds 
spoken    like 

a  man  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  ascenil  tlie 
throne  with  a  good  conscience  or  not  at  all.  But 
these  words  were  not  followed  up  by  a  conduct 
e((ually  brave  and  high-jjrincii»]ed.  The  Roman 
Catholic  lords  were  obstinate.  Henry's  difficulties 
increased.  The  dissentients  were  withdrawing 
from  his  camp ;  his  army  was  melting  away,  and 
every  new  day  appeared  to  bo  putting  the  throne 
beyond  his  reach.  Now  was  the  crisis  of  liis 
fate.  Had  Henry  of  Navarre  esteemed  the  re- 
jjroach  of  being  a  Huguenot  greater  riches  than 
the  crown  of  France,  he  wovild"  have  worn  that 
crown,  and  worn  it  with  honour.  His  mother's 
God,  who,  by  a  marvellous  course  of  Providence, 
liatl  brought  him  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  was 
able  to  place  him  >i))on  it,  had  he  h.'id  faith  in 
him.  But  Henry's  faith  beg.an  to  fail.  He  tcm- 
jwrised.  He  neither  renounced  Protestantism  nor 
emljraced  Romanism,  but  aimed  at  Vicing  l)oth 
Protestant  and  Romanist  at  once.  Ho  concluded 
an  arrangement  with  the  Roman  Catliolii'S,  th<' 
main  stipulation  in  which  was  that  In;  would  .submit 


to  a  six  months'  instruction  in  the  two  creeds — 
just  as  if  he  were  or  could  be  in  doubt — and  at  the 
end  of  that  i)eiiod  he  would  make  his  choice,  and 
his  subjects  would  then  know  whether  they  had  a 
Protestant  or  a  Roman  Catholic  for  their  sovereign. 
Henry,  doubtless,  deemed  his  policy  a  iiiasterly 
one ;  but  his  mother  would  not  have  adopted  it. 
She  had  risked  her  kingdom  for  her  religion,  and 
God  gave  her  back  her  kingdom  after  it  was  ae 
good  as  lost.  What  the  son  risked  was  his  religion, 
that  he  might  secure  his  throne.  The  throne  he 
did  secure  in  the  first  instance,  but  at  the  cost  of 
losing  in  the  end  all  that  made  it  worth  having. 
"  There  is  a  way  that  seemeth  right  in  a  man's  own 
eyes,  but  the  end  thereof  is  death." 

Henry  had  tided  over  the  initial  difficulty,  but    ^ 

at    what    a    t 
c  o  s  t  I  —  a 
virtual     be-    , 
trayal  of  his    j 
gi-eat  cause. 
Was  his  way 
nowsmootli! 
The  Roman     ,, 
Catholics  he     I 
had      not     < 
really     con- 
ciliated, and 
the     I'rotcs- 
tants     stood 
in   dou'nt   of 
liim.        1!  L" 
h  a  d     t  w  o 
manner  of  j)eoples  around  liis  standard,  but  neither 
was  enthusiastic  in   his  suppoit,   nor  could   sti'ike     ( 
other    than    feeble   blows.      He  had    assumed    the     I 
crown,  but    had    to    concpier   tlie   kingdom.       The 
Leagiie,     whose    soldiers    were     in     jjossession    of    , 
Paris,  still  held  out  against  him.     To  have  gained 
the    cajjital    and    disjjlayed    his    standard    on    its 
walls   wovdd  have  been  a  great  matter,   but   with 
an  army  dwindled  down  to  a  few  thou.sands,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  j)ortion  l)ut  half-hearted  in  his 
cause,  Henry  dared  not  venture  on   the  siege  of 
Paris.     Making   iij)   his   mind    to  go  without  the 
pn^stige  of  the  ca[)ital  meanwliile,  he  retreated  with 
his   little   host   into    Normandy,  the  army   of  the 
League    in    overwhelming    numbci-s    ])ressing    on 
his   steps  and  hemming  him   in,    so  that  ho  was 
comiielled  to   give   battle    to   them    in   the    neigh- 
bom-hood    of    Diepjie.       Here,     with    the    waters 
of  the   English   Channel  behind    liim,   into   which 
the    foe    hoped     to    drive    him,    God    wrought    a 
great     deliverance     for     him.       With     only     (;,0()() 
soldiurs    Henry    disconilitcl     tli.>     Lulirc    army    of 
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the    League,    30,000    strong,    and    wou    a    great 
victory. 

This  affair  l>rought  sulistantial  advantages  to 
Hem-y.  It  added  to  liis  renown  in  aims,  already 
great.  Soldiei-s  began  to  flock  to  his  standard,  and 
lie  now'  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  20,000  men. 
3Iany  of  the  pro\'inces  of  France  wliioh  had  hung 
l«ick  tdl  thLs  time  recognised  him  as  king.  The 
I'rotestant  States  abroad  did  the  same  thing ;  and 
tlius  strengthened,  Henry  led  his  army  southward. 


r- 


the  cause  of  Heni-y  of  Xavan-e;  in  fact,  the  battle  of 
Ivry  Ls  one  of  the  most  brilliant  on  record.  Before 
going  into  action,  Henry  made  a  solemn  amieal  to 
Heaven  touching  the  justice  of  his  cause.  "  If  thou 
seest,"  said  he,  "  that  I  shall  be  one  of  those  kings 
whom  thou  givest  in  thine  anger,  take  from  me  my 
life  and  crown  together,  and  may  uiy  blood  be  the  last 
that  shall  be  shed  in  this  quarrel."  The  battle  was 
now  to  be  joined,  but  first  the  Huguenots  kneeled 
in  prayer.     '•  They  are  begging  for  mercy,"  cried 
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crossed  the  Loire,  and  took  up  his  winter  ipiartei-s 
at  Tours,  the  oM  capitiil  of  Clovis. 

Early  next  spring  (1.590)  the  king  was  again  in 
the  field.  Many  of  tlie  old  Huguenot  chiefs,  who 
had  left  him  when  he  entered  into  engagements  with 
the  Roman  Catholics,  now  returned,  attracted  by 
the  vigour  of  his  administration  and  the  .success  of 
hLs  arms.  With  this  accession  he  deemed  himself 
strong  enough  to  take  Paris,  the  po.s.se.ssion  of  which 
woidd  jn-obably  decide  the  contest.  He  began  his 
march  ujwn  the  capit;il,  Ijut  was  met  by  the  army  of 
the  League  (March  14,  1.590)  on  the  plains  of  Ivry. 
His  op[K)nent3  were  in  gi-eatly  sui)erior  numbere, 
having  Ijeen  reinforced  by  Spanish  a\ixiliaries  and 
German  reiler.    Here  a  second  great  victory  crowned 


some  one.  "  No,"  it  was  answered,  "  they  never 
fight  so  ten-ibly  as  after  they  have  prayed"  A  few 
moments,  and  the  soldiei-s  arose,  and  Henry  ad- 
dressed .some  stirring  words  to  them.  •'  Yonder," 
said  he,  as  he  fastened  on  his  helmet,  over  which 
waved  his  white  plume,  "Yonder  is  tlic  enemy: 
Iierc  is  your  king.  (J!od  Ls  on  our  side.  Should 
you  lose  your  sUuidards  in  the  battle,  rally  round  mj' 
plume;  you  will  always  find  it  on  the  path  of  victory 
and  lionour."  Into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  advanceil 
that  white  plume;  where  raged  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  there  was  it  seen  to  wave,  and  thither  did  the 
soldiei's  follow.  After  a  terrible  combat  of  two 
houi-s,  the  day  declared  decLsively  in  favour  of  the 
king.     The  army  of  the  League  was  totally  routeil, 
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and  ried  from  the  ilt-ld,  leaving  its  cannon  and 
standards  behind  it  to  become  the  trophies  of  the 
victors.' 

This  victory,  won  over  great  odds,  -n-as  a  second 
lesson  to  Henrv  of  the  same  import  as  the  first. 
But  he  was  trying  to  profess  two  creeds,  and  "  a 
donble-niinded  man  is  unstable  in  all  liLs  wa^'s." 
This  fatal  instability  caused  Henry  to  falter  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  winning  all.  Had  he 
marched  direct  on  Paris,  the  Le<igue,  stunned  hy 
tlie  blow  he  had  just  dealt  it,  would  have  been 
easily  crushed  ;  the  fall  of  the  capital  would  ha\e 
followed,  and,  with  Paris  as  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment, his  cause  would  have  been  completely 
triumphant.  He  hesitated — lie  halted ;  his  en- 
thusiasm seemed  to  have  spent  itself  on  the  battle- 
lield.  He  had  won  a  victory,  but  his  indecision 
iK^rmitted  its  fruits  to  escape  hiin.  All  that  year 
was  spent  in  small  aifairs — in  the  sieges  of  towns 
wliich  contriluited  nothing  to  his  main  object.  The 
League  had  time  to  i-ecruit  itself  The  Duke  of 
Parma — the  most  illustrious  general  of  the  age — 
c/ime  to  its  help.  Henry's  afiaii-s  made  no  pro- 
gress;  and  thus  the  following  year  (1.591)  was  as 
uselessly  .spent  as  its  predece.ssor.  Meanwhile,  the 
unhappy  country  of  France—  divided  into  factions, 
travei-sed  by  armies,  devastated  by  battles — groaned 
under  .1  combination  of  mLseries.  Henry's  gi-eat 
qualities  remained  with  liim  ;  his  bmvery  and  diush 
were  sIiov»-n  on  many  a  bloody  field ;  rictories 
crowded  in  upon  him :  fame  gathered  round  the 
white  plume;  nevertheless,  his  cause  stood  still. 
An  eclipse  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  king,  and  a 
Nemesis  appeared  to  dog  his  triumphal  car. 

With  a  jirofessed  Protestant  upon  the  throne,  one 
would  have  expected  the  condition  of  the  Huguenots 
to  be  gre;itly  alle\iated  ;  but  it  Wiis  not  .so.  The 
concessions  which  might  have  been  e.xpectcd 
from  even  a  Roman  Catholic  sovereign  were  with- 
held by  one  who  was  ))rofessedly  a  Protestant.  The 
Huguenots  as  yet  had  no  legal  security  for  their 
civil  and  religious  liberties.  The  laws  denouncing 
confiscation  and  death  for  the  profession  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  re-enacted  by  Henry  III.,  re- 
mained unreiiealed,  and  were  at  times  put  in  force 
i)y  country  magistrates  and  provincial  Parliaments. 
It  sometimes  hajipened  that  while  in  the  camp  of 
the  king  the  Protestant  woi-ship  wag  celebrated,  a 
few  leagues  off  the  sjime  worehip  was  forbidden  to 
a  Huguenot  congregation  under  severe  penalties. 
The   celebi-ated   Mornay    Duple.ssis    well    described 


'  Tt  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that 
tii»  battle  formed  the  subject  of  Lord  Miicaiiluy's  well- 
ki:o'.vn  ballad,  "  Song  of  the  Huguenots." 


the  situation  of  the  Protestsmts  in  these  few  woi-ds: 
"  They  had  the  halter  always  about  their  necks." 
Stung  by  the  temporising  and  heartless  policy  of 
Henry,  tlie  Huguenots  proposed  to  disown  liim  as 
their  chief,  and  to  elect  another  protector  of  their 
Churches.  Had  they  abandoned  him,  his  cause 
would  have  been  niined.  To  the  Protestants  the 
safety  of  the  Refoi-med  faith  Wiis  the  fii-st  tiling. 
To  Henry  the  iHDSsession  of  the  throne  wais  the 
fiist  thing,  and  the  Huguenots  and  their  cause 
must  wait.     Tlie  que.stion  was.  How  long  ? 

It  was  now  four  years  since  Henry  after  a  sort 
had  been  King  of  France  ;  but  the  peaceful  pos- 
session of  the  throne  was  becoming  less  likely  than 
ever.  Every  day  the  difficulties  around  him,  in- 
stead of  dimuiLshing,  were  thickening.  Even  the 
success  which  had  formerly  attended  his  anns  ap- 
peared to  be  deserting  him.  Shorn  of  his  locks, 
like  Samson,  he  was  winning  Inilliant  victories  no 
longer.  What  was  to  be  done?  this  had  now 
come  to  be  the  question  with  the  king.  Henry,  to 
use  a  familiar  expression,  was  ''  falling  between  two 
stools."  The  time  had  come  for  him  to  declare 
himself,  and  say  whether  he  was  to  be  a  Roman 
Catholic,  or  whether  he  was  to  be  a  Protestant. 
There  were  not  w:mting  weighty  reasons,  as  they 
.seemed,  why  the  king  should  be  the  former.  The 
bulk  of  his  subjects  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  by 
l>eing  of  their  religion  he  would  conciliate  the 
majority,  put  an  end  to  the  wai-s  between  the  two 
rival  parties,  and  relieve  the  countiy  from  all  its 
troubles.  By  this  ste])  only  could  he  ever  hoj)e  to 
make  himself  King  of  all  France.  So  did  niany 
around  liim  counsel.  His  recantation  would,  to  a 
lai-ge  extent,  be  a  matter  of  form,  and  by  tliat  foi-m 
liow  many  great  ends  of  State  would  be  served  ! 

But  on  the  other  side  there  were  sacred  memorie-s 
which  Henry  could  not  erase,  and  deep  convictions 
which  he  could  not  smother.  The  instructions  and 
prayei-s  of  a  mother,  the  ripened  beliefs  of  a  life- 
time, the  obligations  he  owed  to  the  Protestants, 
all  must  have  presented  themsehes  in  opposition  to 
the  step  he  now  meditated.  Were  all  these  pledges 
to  be  profaned  1  were  all  these  hallowed  bonds  to 
be  rent  asunder?  With  the  Huguenots  how  often 
had  lie  deliberated  in  council ;  how  often  wor- 
shipped in  the  same  s.anctuary ;  how  often  fought 
on  the  same  battle-field ;  their  arms  mainly  it  was 
that  raised  him  to  the  throne  ;  was  he  now  to  for- 
sake them  ?  Great  must  ha\c  been  the  conflict  in 
the  mind  of  the  king.  But  the  fatal  step  h;ul  been 
taken  four  yeai-s  before,  when,  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
arming the  hostility  of  the  Roman  C'atholie  lords, 
he  consented  to  receive  instruction  in  the  Romish 
faith.     To  hesitiite  in  a  matter  of  this  importiince, 
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was  to  surrender — was  to  be  lost ;  and  the  choice 
which  Hemy  now  made  is  just  the  choice  which 
it  was  to  be  expected  he  would  make.  There 
is  )-eason  to  fear  that  lie  had  uever  felt  the  j)ower  of 
the  Gospel  upon  his  heart.  His  hours  of  leisure 
Were  often  spent  in  adulterous  pleasures.  One  of 
his  mistresses  was  among  the  chief  advisers  of  the 
step  he  was  now  revolving.  What  good  would 
this  Huguenotism  do  him '!  Would  he  be  so  gi-eat 
a  fool  as  to  saciifice  a  kingdom  for  it  ]  Listening 
to  such  counsels  as  these,  he  laid  his  birth-right, 
wliere  so  many  kings  befoi'e  and  since  ha\e  laid 
theirs,  at  the  feet  of  Rome. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  a  conference  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and 
Protestant  pastors  should  be  held,  and  that  tlie 
point  of  difference  between  the  two  Churches  should 
be  debated  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  This  was 
simi)ly  a  device  to  save  appearances,  for  Henry's 
mind  was  already  made  up.  When  the  day  came, 
the  king  forbade  the  attendance  of  the  Protestants, 
assigning  as  a  reason  that  he  would  not  put  it  in 
the  power  of  the  Ijishops  to  say  that  they  had  van- 
quished them  in  the  argument.  The  king's  conduct 
throughout  was  marked  \>y  consummate  duplicity. 
He  in-idted  the  Reformed  to  fast,  in  prospect  of 
the  coming  conference,  and  pray  for  a  blessing  upon 
it;  and  only  three  months  before  his  abjuration,  he 
wrote  to  the  jiiistors  assembled  at  Samur,  saying 
that  he  would  die  rather  than  renounce  his  religion ; 
and  when  the  conference  was  aljout  to  be  held,  we 
find  him  speaking  of  it  to  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  with 
whom  he  sj)ent  the  soft  hours  of  dalliance,  as  an 
ecclesiastical  tilt  from  which  he  ex]jected  no  little 
anniscment,  and  the  deaoaemeut  of  which  was  li.\ed 
already.  "  This  morning  I  begin  talking  with  the 
bLshops.    On  Sunday  I  am  to  take  the  perilous  leap."' 

Henry  IV.  luid  the  happiness  to  possess  as  coun- 
sellors two  men  of  commanding  talent.  The  first 
was  the  Baron  Rosny,  better  known  as  the  illustrious 
Sully.  He  was  a  statesman  of  rare  genius.  Like 
Heniy,  he  was  a  Protestant ;  and  lie  bore  this 
further  resemblance  to  his  royal  master,  that  his 
Protestantism  was  purely  political.  The  other, 
Mornay  Duplessis,  was  the  eqvuil  of  Sully  in  talent, 
but  his  su])eri()r  in  character.  He  wits  infle.xilily 
upright.  Those  two  men  were  much  about  the 
king  at  this  hour;  both  felt  the  gi'avity  of  the 
viisis,  but  differed  widely  in  the  advice  which  tliey 
gave.  "I  can  find,"  said  Sully,  addressing  tlie 
king,  "  but  two  ways  out  of  your  present  embairuss- 
ineuts.    By  the  one  you  may  pass  through  a  milliun 


of  difficulties,  fatigues,  pains,  perils,  and  labours. 
You  must  be  always  in  the  saddle ;  you  mujjt 
always  have  the  corselet  on  your  back,  tlie  helmet 
on  your  head,  and  the  sword  in  your  hand.  Nay, 
what  is  niore,  farewell  to  repose,  to  pleasure,  to 
love,  to  mistresses,  to  games,  to  dogs,  to  hawking, 
to  building ;  for  you  cannot  come  out  through  these 
affairs  but  by  a  multitude  of  combats,  taking  of 
cities,  great  victories,  a  great  shedding  of  IjlOod. 
Instead  of  all  this,  by  the  other  way- — that  is, 
changing  yoiu'  religion — you  escape  all  those  ])ains 
and  difficulties  in  this  world,"  said  the  courtier  with 
a  smile,  to  whieh^  the  king  responded  by  a  laugh  : 
"as  for  the  other  world,  I  cannot  answer  for  tliat." 

Mornay  Duplessis  counselled  afteranother  fashion. 
The  side  at  which  Sully  refused  to  look — the  other 
world — was  the  side  which  Duplessis  mainly  con- 
sidered. He  chai-ged  the  king  to  serve  God  with 
a  good  conscience ;  to  keep  him  before  his  eyes  in 
all  his  actions  ;  to  attempt  the  union  of  the  king- 
dom by  the  Reformation  of  tlie  Church,  and  so  to 
set  an  example  to  all  Christendom  and  ])osterity. 
"  With  what  conscience,"  said  he,  "  can  I  ad\  ise 
you  to  go  to  mass  if  I  do  not  first  go  myself  \  and 
what  kind  of  religion  can  that  be  which  is  taken  of! 
as  easily  as  one's  coat?"  So  did  this  great  patriot 
and  Christian  advise. 

But  Henry  was  only  playing  with  lioth  his 
counsellors.  His  course  was  already  irrevocably 
taken ;  he  had  set  his  face  towards  Rome.  On 
Thursday,  July  22,  1593,  he  met  the  bishops,  with 
whom  he  was  to  confer  on  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  religions.  With  a  half-malicious 
humour  he  would  occasionally  interrupt  their 
harangues  witli  a  few  puzzling  questions.  On  the 
following  Sunday  morning,  the  2.'5th,  he  repaired 
with  a  sumi>tuous  following  of  men-at-arms  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Denis.  On  the  king's  knocking 
tlie  cathedral  door  was  immediately  opened.  The 
Bishop  of  Bourges  met  him  at  the  head  of  a  tr:iin 
of  pi-elates  and  priests,  and  demanded  to  know  the 
errand  on  which  the  king  had  come.  Hemy  made 
answer,  "To  be  admitted  into  the  Church  ot 
Rome."  He  was  straightway  led  to  the  altar,  and 
kneeling  on  its  steps,  he  swore  to  live  ami  du-  in 
tlie  Romish  faith.  The  organ  pealed,  the  cannon 
thundered,  the  warriors  tliat  thronged  na^e  and 
aisle  clashed  their  arms;  high  mass  was  )ierfoinie(l, 
tlie  king,  as  he  partook,  bowing  down  till  his  bniw 
louclu^d  tlie  floor;  and  a  solemn  Tf  Ihviii  cuncludrd 
and  crowned  this  grand  juliiiation.- 

The  abjuration  of  Henry  was  \iewed  liy  tlie  J*ro- 
testauts  witli  mijigled  sorrow,  uBtonishnieut,  and 


'  "  Tin  sant  prrilleux."     (Mem.  tie  HvXly,  toin.  ii.,  livr.  v., 
p.  23t,  f'oot-uulc.) 


Moil,  (fc  Sv}hj,  toni.  ii.,  livr.  v..  p.  239. 
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appreliension.  The  son  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the 
foremost  of  the  Huguenot  chiefs,  the  Knight  of  the 
White  Phime,  to  renounce  his  faith  and  go  to  mass  ! 
How  fallen !  But  Protestantism  could  surw'e 
apostasies  as  well  as  defeats  on  the  battle-field  ;  and 
the  Huguenots  felt  that  they  must  look  higher  than 
the  throne  of  Heniy  IV.,  and  trusting  in  God, 
the}^  took  measiu'es  for  the  protection  and  advance- 
ment of  their  gi-eat  cause.  From  their  foimer 
compatriot  and  co-religionist,  ever  since,  by  the 
help  of  theii-  arms,  he  had  come  to  the  throne,  they 
had  received  little  save  promises.  Their  religion 
was  proscribed,  their  worship  was  in  many  in- 
stances forbidden,  their  children  were  often  compul- 
sorily  educated  in  the  RomLsh  faith,  their  last  wills 
made  void,  and  even  their  corpses  dug  out  of  the 
grave  and  thrown  like  can-ion  on  the  fields.  When 
they  craved  redress,  they  were  bidden  be  patient 
till  Henry  should  be  stronger  on  the  throne.  His 
apostasy  had  brought  matters  to  a  head,  and  con- 
vinced the  Huguenots  that  they  must  look  to  them- 
selves. The  bishops  had  made  Henry  swear,  "  I 
■will  endeavour  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  and  in 
good  faith,  to  di-ive  out  of  my  jurisdiction,  and  from 
the  lands  under  my  sway,  all  heretics  denounced  by 
the  Church."  Thus  the  sword  was  again  hung  over 
their  heads ;  and  can  we  blame  them  if  now  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  political  organisation, 
■with  a  Genei-al  CouncD,  or  Parliament,  wliich  met 
every  year  to  concert  measures  of  safety,  promote 
unity  of  action,  and  keep  watch  over  the  affiiu-s  of 
the  general  body  ?  To  Henry's  honour  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  he  secretly  encouniged  this  Pro- 
testant League.  An  apostate,  he  yet  escaped  the 
infamy  of  the  persecutor. 

The  Huguenot  council  applied  to  Henry's  govern- 
ment for  the  redress  of  their  ■wrongs,  and  the 
restoration  of  Protestant  rights  and  pri\lleges. 
Four  yeai-s  passed  away  in  these  negotiations, 
wliich  often  degenerated  into  acrimonious  disputes, 
and  the  course  of  which  was  marked  (159.5)  by  an 
atrocious  ma.ssacre — a  repetition,  in  short,  of  the 
affair  at  Vassy.  At  length  Henry,  sore  pressed  in 
his  war  with  Spain,  and  much  needing  the  swords 
of  the  Huguenots,  granted  an  edict  in  their  favour, 
styled,  from  the  town  from  which  it  ■vras  is.sued,  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  which  was  the  glory  of  his  reign. 
It  was  a  tardy  concession  to  justice,  and  a  late 
resiwnse  to  complaints  long  and  most  touchingly 
urged.  "  And  yet,  sire,"  so  their  remon.strances 
ran,  "among  us  we  have  neither  Jacobins  nor 
Jesuits  who  aim  at  your  life,  nor  leagues  wlio 
aim  at  youi-  crowni.  We  have  never  pre.senteil 
till-  i)oiuts  of  our  swonls  instead  of  i)etitions. 
Wc     are     paid     with     considerations    of     State 


policy.  It  is  not  time  yet,  -we  are  told,  to 
gi-ant  us  an  edict, — ^yet,  O  merciful  God,  after 
thii-ty-five  years  of  pei-^ecution,  ten  yeai-s  of  banish- 
ment by  the  edicts  of  the  League,  eight  years  of 
the  present  king's  reign,  and  four  of  persecutions. 
We  ask  your  majesty  for  an  edict  by  which  ■we 
may  enjoy  that  which  Ls  common  to  ail  your  sub- 
jects. The  glory  of  God  alone,  liberty  of  conscience, 
rejxjse  to  the  State,  security  for  oiu-  lives  and 
property — this  is  the  summit  of  our  wishes,  and 
the  end  of  our  requests." 

The  king  stUl  thought  to  temporise ;  but  ne^w 
successes  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  admonished 
him  that  he  had  done  so  too  long,  and  that  the  policy 
of  delay  was  exhausted.  The  League  hailed  the 
Spanish  advances,  and  the  throne  which  Henry  had 
seciu-ed  by  his  abjuration  he  must  save  by  Pro- 
testant swoi-ds.  Accordingly,  on  the  15th  April, 
1598,  w;is  this  famous  decree,  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
styled  "  pei'petual  and  inevocable,"  issued. 

"This  Magna  Charta,"  says  Felice,  "  of  the  French 
Reformation,  under  the  ancient  regime,  gi-anted  the 
foUo-ning  concessions  in  brief: — Full  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all ;  the  pubUc  exercise  of  the  '  reli- 
gion '  in  all  those  places  in  which  it  was  established 
in  1577,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  cities  ;  permission 
to  the  lords'  high  justiciaiy  to  celebrate  Di^-ine 
woi-ship  in  theii-  castles,  and  to  the  inferior  gentry 
to  admit  thirty  pei-sons  to  their  domestic  worship  ; 
admission  of  the  Reformed  to  office  in  the  State, 
theii-  cliildren  to  be  I'eceived  into  the  schools,  theii" 
sick  into  the  hospitals,  and  their  poor  to  share  in 
the  alms ;  and  the  concession  of  a  right  to  print 
their  books  in  cei-tiin  cities."  This  edict  fiu-ther 
pro^■ided  for  the  erection  of  courts  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
for  the  protection  of  Protestant  interests,  four  Pix)- 
testant  colleges  or  institutions,  and  the  right  of 
holding  a  National  Sj-nod,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Refomiefl  faith,  once  every  three  yeai-s.'  The 
State  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  the 
salaries  of  the  Protestant  ministei-s  and  i"ectors,  and 
a  sum  of  165,000  li\Tes  of  those  times  (495,000 
fmncs  of  the  present  day)  was  appropriatetl  to  that 
purpose.  The  edict  does  not  come  fully  up  to  our 
idea  of  liberty  of  conscience,  but  it  was  a  liberal 
me;isure  for  the  time.  As  a  guarantee  it  put 
200  towns  into  the  hands  of  the  Protestants. 
It  was  the  Edict  of  Nantes  much  more  than  the 
abjuration  of  Henry  which  conciliat«l  the  two 
parties  in  the  kingdom,  and  gn\e  him  the  iieaceful 
jxissessiou  of  the  throne  during  the  few  yeai-s  he 
wjis  yet  to  occupy  it 


'  ilivu  de  Sully,  torn,  iii,  livr.  x.,  pp.  201,  358. 
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The  signing  of  this  ecUct  inaugurated  an  era  of 
tiunquillity  and  great  prosperity  to  France.  The 
twelve  yeai-s  that  followed  are  perhap.s  the  most 
glorious  in  the  amials  of  that  country  since  the 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Spain  imme- 
diately offered  term.s  of  jieace,  and  France,  weary 
of  civil  war,  sheathed  the  sword  with  joy. 

Now  that  Henry  had  rest  from  war,  he  gave 
himself  to  the  not  less  glorious  and  more  fruitful 
laboure  of  peace.  France  in  all  departments  of 
her  organisation  was  in  a  state  of  frightful  disorder 
— was,  in  fact,  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  Castles  burned 
to  the  ground,  cities  half  in  ruins,  lands  reverting 
into  a  desert,  roads  unused,  marts  and  hai-boui-s 
forsaken,  were  the  melancholy  memorials  which 
presented  themselves  to  one's  eye  wherever  one 
journej'ed.  The  national  exchequer  was  empty ; 
the  inliabitants  were  becoming  few,  for  those  who 
should  have  enriched  their  country  with  their 
labour,  or  adorned  it  with  their  intellect,  were 
watering  its  soil  ^vitll  their  blood.  Some  two  mil- 
lions of  lives  had  perisl^ed  since  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  wars.  Summoning  all  his  powers, 
Henry  set  himself  to  repair  this  vast  ruin.  In  tlus 
arduous  labour  he  displayed  talents  of  a  higher 
order  and  a  more  valuable  kind  than  any  he  had 
shown  in  war,  and  proved  himself  not  less  great  as 
a  statesman  than  he  was  a.s  a  soldier.  There  was  a 
debt  of  three  hundred  millions  of  francs  pressing  on 
the  kingdom.  The  annual  expenditure  exceeded 
the  revenue  bj'  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of 
francs.  The  taxes  paid  by  the  peojjle  amounted  to 
two  hundred  millions  of  francs  ;  but,  o\\'ing  to  th^ 
abuses  of  collection,  not  more  than  thirty  millions 
found  their  way  into  the  treasur)'.  Calling  Sully 
to  his  aid,  the  king  set  himself  to  grapple  ^^•ith 
these  gigantic  evils,  and  displayed  in  the  cabinet 
no  less  fertility  of  resoui'ce  and  compi-ehensiveness 
of  genius  than  in  the  field.  He  cleared  off  the 
national  debt  in  ten  years.  He  found  moans  of 
making  the  income  not  only  balance  the  expendi- 
ture, but  of  exceeding  it  by  many  millions.  He 
accomplishc<l  all  this  without  adding  to  the  bm-den.s 
of  the  peoj)le.  He  understood  the  springs  of  the 
nation's  jirosperity,  and  taught  them  to  flow  again. 
He  enco\u-aged  agi-iculture,  promoted  industry  and 
conimei'ce,  constructed  romls,  bridges,  and  canals. 
Tlie  lands  were  tilled,  herds  were  reared,  the  silkworm 
J  was  introduced,  the  ports  were  opened  for  the  free 
*  export  of  corn  and  wine,  connnercial  treaties  wcie 
fraTned  with  foreign  countries  ;  and  France,  dunng 
these  ten  years,  showed  as  conclusi\ely  as  it  did 
li'i-  the  war  of  1870 — 71,  how  speedily  it  can 
r  Miver  from  the  effects  of  the  most  tcrribk:  dis- 
i-t' IS,  when  the  passions  of  its  children  permit  the 


boundless  resoiu'ces  which  natui'e  has  stored  up  ia 
its  soil  and  climate  to  develop  themsehes. 

Henry's  views  in  the  field  of  foreign  politics  were 
eqiuilly  compi'ehensive.  He  clearly  saw  that  the 
great  menace  to  the  peace  of  Euroi*,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  its  several  nations,  was  the  Austrian 
power  in  its  two  branches — the  German  and 
Spanish.  Philii)  II.  was  dead;  Spain  was  waning  ; 
ncvertlieless  tliat  ambitious  Power  waited  an 
opportunity  to  employ  the  one  half  of  Christendom 
of  which  she  was  still  mistre.ss,  in  cnishing  the 
other  half.  Henry's  project,  formed  in  concert 
with  Elizabeth  of  England,  for  humbling  that 
Power  was  a  vast  one,  and  he  had  made  such 
progress  in  it  that  twenty  European  States  had 
promised  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  which 
Henry  ^ras  to  lead  against  Austria.  The  moment 
for  launchuag  that  great  force  was  come,  and 
Hemy's  contingent  had  been  sent  off,  and  was 
already  on  German  soil.  He  was  to  follow  liis 
soldiers  in  a  few  days  and  open  the  Ciimjiaigu. 
But  this  deliverance  for  Chi-istendom  he  was  fated 
not  to  achieve.  His  queen,  IVIarie  de  Medici,  to 
■whom  he  was  recently  married,  importiined  him  for 
a  public  coronation,  and  Henry  resolved  to  gratify 
her.  The  ceremony,  which  was  gone  about  with 
gi-eat  splendour,  was  over,  and  he  was  now  ready  to 
set  out,  when  a  melancholy  seized  him,  which  ho 
could  neither  account  for  nor  shake  off.  Tliis  jicu- 
siveness  was  all  the  more  remarkable  that  his 
disposition  was  naturally  gay  and  sprightly.  In 
the  words  of  Schiller,  in  his  drama  of  "  Walleu- 
steiu  " — 

"  Thf  king 
Felt  in  his  lit-art  the  phantom  of  the  kiiitV' 
Long  ere  Eavaillac  armed  himself  therewith. 
His  quiet  mind  forsook  him  ;  the  pliantasmii 
Startled  him  in  his  Louvre,  chased  him  fortli 
Into  the  open  air  :  like  funeral  knells 
Sounded  that  coronation  festival ; 
And  still,  with  hoding  sense,  he  heard  the  tread 
Of  those  feet  that  even  then  were  seeking  him 
Throughout  the  streets  of  Paris." 

Wien  the  coming  campaign  was  referred  to,  he 
told  the  queen  and  the  nobles  of  his  court  tliat 
Gcraiany  he  would  never  see — that  he  would  die 
soon,  and  in  a  carriage.  They  tried  to  laugh  awa}- 
these  gloomy  fancies,  as  they  accounted  them. 
"  (Jo  to  Germanj'  instantly,"  said  his  minister. 
Sully,  "and  go  on  hoi-seback."  The  19th  of  May, 
1610,  was  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  king. 
On  the  IGtli,  Henry  was  so  distressed  as  to  move 
tlic  compassion  of  his  attendants.  After  dinner  he 
retired  to  his  cabinet,  but  coidd  not  write ;  he 
threw  him.sclf  on  his  bed,  but  could  not  sleep.  Ho  , 
was    overheard    in    prayer.       He    asked,    ••  AVhat  , 
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o'clock  is  it  J "  and  was  answered,  "  Tom  of  the 
aftemoon.  |Woald  not  your  Majesty  be  the  beteer 
of  a  little  £ce^  airl"  The'king  oid<»«d  his  cairiage, 
and,  kt^ng  the  qaeen,  he  setout.  accompanied  by 
two  of  bis  nobles,  to  go  to  the  arseaiaL' 

He  was  talt-itig  with  one  cS  them,  the  Ihike 
d'J^p^non,  his  left  hand  resting  upon  the  shoulder 
d  the  otbo',  and  thus  leaving  his  dde  espased. 
Tie  carriage,  afier  traversing  the  Kue  St  Honore, 
ttuned  into  the  narrow  Roe  de  la  Ferroniere, 
where  it  was  met  by  a  cart,  which  compelled  it 
to  pass  at  a  slow  f«ace,  close  to  the  kerbstone.  A 
monk,  F^^anoois  Bavaillac,  who  had  f<^owed  the 
royal  oarUkge  onobserved,  stole  np,  and  mounting 
on  the  wheeL  and  leaning  over  the  carriage,  strack 
his  knife  into  die  ade  <rf  Henry,  wMcli  it  only 
glazed.  The  monk  strack  agjain^  and  this  4inie  the 
da^er  took  the  direction  of  the  hearb  The  king 
feQ  forward  in  his  carriage,  and  utteied  a  low  cry. 
"  What  is  the  matto-,  are ! "  asked  one  of  his  lords. 
"It  is  nothing,"  replied  the  Irfiig  twice,  bat  the 
second  time  so  low  as  to  be  barely  aadible.  Dark 
blood  began  to  ooze  &om  the  woond,  and  also  fiwu 
the  month.  The  carriage  was  instantly  tamed  in 
the  direction  of  the  Louvre.  As  he  was  being 
carried  into  the  palace,  Sieor  de  Cerisy  raised  his 
head;  his  ey^  moved,  but  he  spoke  not  The 
king  closed  his  eyes  to  open  them  not  again  any 
more.  He  was  carried  up-stairs,  and  laid  on  his 
l«ed  in  his  closet,  where  he  expired.- 

Eavaillac  made  no  attempt  to  escape  :  he  stood 
with  his  bloody  knife  in  his  hand  till  he  was  ap- 
prehended: and  when  brought  before  his  judgiK 
and  subjected  to  the  torture  he  justified  the  deed, 
saying  that  the  king  was  too  favourable  to  heretics, 
and  that  he  poipc^ed  making  war  on  the  Pope, 

^  P.  de  L'EistixIe.  €ip*d  Miwt.  de  8Mig,  torn,  vii.,  i^| 

•  L'Est'Caie,  llathien,  Pezefixe,  &e.—apmd  Meat.  deStUy, 
ic-m.  viL.  pp.  4!M — 412.  'MaP'gbe,  ofmii  Gnizot,  tkA.  ill., 
pp.  623,  S>i. 


which  was  to  make  war  on  God.*     Ye 

Eome  had  launched  her  excommunicati : : 

the  "  two  Henries,"  and  now  loth  had  faliet     t 

her  da^er. 

On  the  character  of  Henry  IT.  we  cannot  d-n-.;'. 
It  was  a  combination  of  great  qualities  ard  ~     ' 
faults.      He  was  a  brave  soldier  and  an  t, 
but  we  must  not  confound  military  bi... 
political  genius  with  moral  greatn^s.    Entire  ,1 
tion  to  a  noble  cause — ^the  corner-stone  of  great:.    - 
■ — he  lacked.    France — in  other  words,  the  glory    . 
dominion  of  himself  and  house — was  the  suf>i  • 
aim  and  end  of  all  his  toils,  talents,  and  mann        - 
ings.    The  great  error  of  his  life  was  his  abjura- . 
The   Eoman  Catholics   it   did   not  conciliate, 
the  ftotestants  it  alienated.     It  was  the  Edi  ■■ 
Xantes  that  made  him  strong,  and  gave  to  Fi-. 
almost  the  only  ten  years  of  i-eal  pix»sperity 
glory  ■which  it  has  seen  since  the  reign  of  FraDLi    - 
Had  Henry  nobly  resolved  to  ascend  the  tL: 
with   a   good   oonscienoe,  or   not   at   all — ^ha<i 
not  paltered  with   the  ^ipsuits — had  he  sai<i. 
will  give  toleration  to  all,  but  will  myself  u' 
in  the  feith  my  mother  taught  me" — his  own  1j- 
would    have    been    stronger,   his    life    purer 
course  less  vacfllaiinii  and  halting :  the  Hugne: . 
the    flower    of    French    valour    and    inteUigTi. 
would  have  rallied  round  him  and  borne  hin- 
the  throne,  and  kept  him  on  it,  in  spite  of  a!:  . 
enemies.       On   what   difierent   foundations  wuui'u 
his  throne  in  that  case  have  rested,  and  what  a 
different  glory  would  have  encircled  his  memoiy! 
tB.e  set  up  a  throne  by  abjuration  in  1593,  to  be 
cast  down  on  the  scaffold  of  1793  ! 

"We  have  traoed  the  great  drama  of  the  sixteenth 

oenturv  to  its  culmination,  first  in  Germany,  and 

next  in  Geneva  and  France,  and  we  now  prc^iose 

^to  follow  it  to  its  new  stage  in  other  countries  of 

EoK^e. 

'■>  ilim.  de  SuUy,  torn,  vii-,  p.  413. 


